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SUMMER-TIME IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

BY THOMAS MILLKK. 

London in summer-time is like one of those pvat kit- 
ehens which were fitted up somewhere within the castles 
that were inhabited hy the Ogres of our olden tales, and 
li^which poor humunity, when captured, was cooked. If 
you stand upon the gratings to. look into the shop win- 
dows on the sunny side of the way, they are as hut as 
gridirons, ami if you loiter long enough you would he 
hmil^'d. Yon g(‘t ouLside an omnibus to enjoj' the f'esh 
air; nut all the fresh air has rushed down the streets that 
open ui»on the ri\cr to cool itself — and there you are all 
but baked. You get down, and try the inside by Avay of 
change; but that is like a great arched boiler, whoso 
only nafety-valve is the half-open door, and you find the 
big drops oozing from your forehead, and have just time 
to hail the conductor, to save you rselffnuii being lenderly 
steamed. If you ge^t into one of the squares, you might 
almost m well be fixed on a roasting-jack, for every 
window looks like a fire ; and yon go round and inmnd, 
like Falstfitr, ‘ larding the lean earth.’ iYon hurry ojf to 
IJl.iekfriars Bridge, hoping there to find a little breathing 
sj)jjce; but every ‘ villauous compound of .smelU has 
st(dcn a march before you, and is out sweetening itself. 
You try London Bridge, from whence so many of her 
Aliijcst.y’s lieges embark, and there you arc greeted with 
tlic selLsaiiie evil scent, as if ‘ Death could not keep hi.s 
court’ anywhere beside the Tliame.s but at the foot of 
the bridges. Like a rat that tries to climb up the side 
of a (•opi>cr covered with verdigris when a fire i.s liglited 
bcloiv, rtO to avoid the heat, you rush recklessly amid 
the poi'ioij. sli}> down, resign yourself to the Fates, and 
are either baked, steamed, or boiled, as they will it. 'J'hc 
very dogs lie on tlie hot pavement as if they had given 
ui> all hope.s of ever again finding a cool pla-cc ; and a.H 
they languidly raise their eyes while you pass, secijj| to 
say, ‘ 1 would x»By I could, but there is no help 

for either of us.’ The cab -horses hang their heads, 
and stand motionless ; they have even given up rvhisk- 
ing their tails and ears, but allow the Hies to bite 
and the sun to burn, as if appealing mutely to our sym- 
X.atbies ; while their very looks .seem to ask if any 
one has the heart to call them off tho stand oii such a 
day. The brasses at the front of the w'lndows blaze 
11 gain; and ‘Snip, Tailor,' seems written on n tongue of 
llamc. The only chance you have of cooling yourself is 
by trusting to the imagination, and looking into the 
shtips where Wenham ice is sold, and fancying that 
you can see it freezing. Even while tho soda-water is 
cflervcscing, everything (round is so hot, that you are 
almost doubtful whether or not it boils, so drink it up 
with a kind of desperate risk. Tho niilkman’s cans have 
a fiery look, and you marvel not that the milk so soon 
turns ^ur, while carried about in such-like furnaces. 
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You sliut one eve a-s you walk along, for it is the only 
jiart you can preserve from the heat. You feel almost 
soiry as yon pee]) in at tlic fishmongor'.s, to think tlmt 
Hie finny tribe should be iiikcn ont of their imtive ele- 
ment ill sueli weather, and laid there to bake. A 
footman in scarlet liiory looks like a burning sacrifice 
oHbred up by pride, as if he suirerod for the sins of 
the whole family he serves. The Jlowcrs in wiiidowH 
droop, and seem eoitowI'liI, and we never sco a butterfly 
that has missed its way in Hie streets hovering around 
them witlioui thinking that it is endeavonving to entice 
them away to the pleasant gardens in the suburbs ; it 
seems a lost messenger scut out by the flowers. A green 
watering-pan at a brazier’s door awakens ]dea.>]ant recol- 
lections, and a parcel of children puddling about a pump 
or a plughole makes one Icel cool for an hour after. On j 
a breathless .sultry day, the shrubs in the clo.'^c city ( 
sfii!aie.s look its if they were cut out of green tinfoil ; j 
while Hie crevices between the stones over which the 
wateriiig-carls tu.nn»'n Ijkf‘.Ai’^i*uouths of a ■ 

parched and thir.sfcy multitude, each eager to catch the j 
coveted drops. Yon envy the man who can smoke on ! 
Kiieh a d(y, and almost fancy that he must have some 
little portable fountain in his inside with which he enols 
himself. Covent (lardcn Market would really be plea- 
sant, if you Could but be sheltered by the shadow.s of 
covering trees, instead of the heated roofs of the stifling !i 
colonnades, llolborn and Snow Hill appear as if made t' 
purposely to piiniHb .stout Hinnera and vicious horses, i’ 
(lold-flshes in a gla.s.s globe that stands in the shade are i 
the only living objects you look upon with feelings of 
envy. I j 

But leaving all diwseouteut behind, let us look *Rt '! 
summer through her green and cvcr-opeii door.s into a 
little world trailed with hedges of hawthorn, which but |i 
a month or so ago were white OMir with May, That '! 
fragrance — rich as ever floated around Kve when hhe knelt 
to pray in' the garden of Eden, while her'long hair fell 
upon clusters of fiill-blown roses — has been borne along 
by the breezo from i>ome neigh boiiring hay-field. How 
refreshing it feels after inhaling that burnt -brown- i 
paper biiiell which pervades the city streets’ How ' 
gracefully that woodbine twines around the hazel«! 
You can already see the young nuts peeping with theb ! 
green bunches between the coronets of the red-streaked ' 
flowers. The very cooing of the ringdove falls drow- | 
Fily upon the quietude, now near, now afar off, just as 
tlie fitful breeze comes and goes, and makes a ittuvmur | 
amid the long leaves. The water-flags seem playing with j 
one another as thoy are swayed by the gontle wind ; and j 
the dragon-fly, t^t sits upon, the edge of the white 
water-lily, looks as if admiring the fine gauze of his 
wings, and the beautiful blue of his slender body, which j 
are mirrored in the clear stream. What a home of rest ; 
appears that thatched cottage, nestled amid the flicker- ; 
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'ing nh^owfi of tlie trees! How the roof, covered with 
'Hj(^0D9; harmdniBes with the hue of the stems and t)ie 
' ehStUbg tuxts of the foliage, which hero throws down a 
luose of the deepest greeu, and there lets in the sunlight 
' in of floating gold. Even the windows, as they 

'gUtW ihroQgh the openings of the branches, suggest 
'.pheiiiaatit thoughts ; and you think that a sacrifice of 
■ yinany neotlloss luxuries would be chctu-fuHy counter- 
balanced by the beauty and tranquillity which reign 
' around that rural dwelling-place. Such sweet retire- 
ments are assuredly calculated to awaken holier thoughts 
th an the buzzing tumult which breaks the air above 
Mwded cities. Here wc seem to stand nearer witnesses 
Of the works of God : there, vrhichever way wc turn, wc 
kite reminded of man ; his scuffoldlngs, his piles of bricks, 
tlflibcr sawn, iron beaten — all proclaim tlie slow progress 
*df labour. Hero the flowers spring up, and the leaves ! 
rihoot forth, and the young branches grow longer every 
clay; bilt thei'e is no sign of toil, no hand to fashion, no 
model to work after. The great frame iti which the wnrp 
atid woof of leaves and floaters are woven was touched 
by an Omnipotent finger in the beginning ; and ucilhrr 
iUy nor night, winter or summer, Jiatb it stood still 
wholly, or needed human aul. Upon tlie summits of 
tho9d hillH the sun plants his golden feet amid the 
VciUibling dews of the morning, and the moon nt night 
steps down uninterrupted amid the ])urple tAviliglit: there 
are ho fogged roofs over which *to trail the floating silver 
of her drapery here — ^nothing but the daisies beluw and 
the stars above, and the perfume arising from miles of 
edlintry flowers around her. llow grand and solemn is 
the avenue that runs along the centre of this old wood, 
equalled by nothing excepting the vaulted roof of some 
hoary cathedral ! Man needs not a more fitting temple to 
worship his tUo^ aged 

fitems rise like luighiy pillars, and support the airy dome, 
which looks as if enriched with the most lieautiful fret- 
work: you might fancy that the breeze, which inakes a 
low moan at intervals, was the dying tone of an organ; 
and the songs of the birds the voices of the veiled iiuns. 
Who are chanting somewhere in the hidden* aisles of the 
troee. The rich sunlight lliat sti'cains thnmgh tlie 
branches in the distance looks like a deep-dyed window, 
in which fancy pictures the forms of bearded saints and 
white-winged angels, and rounded h«alos of glory, such as 
encircle the brow of Maiy Mother and her Uod-cliild. 
'W^orc yonder white cloud comes in like softened moon- 
light between the embowered boughs, lighting here and 
there the pale stems of the birches, imagination sees the 
silver lamps shimmering before tbc shrines, and in the 
blue haze that settles down over the deep sunken d<;l]s, 
traces the fhint smoke of the waving incense. The very 
brawling of the stream sounds like subdued voices in 
* dim oiatories,* and where it runs here in light and there 
in shade, looks like far-off processions seen for a moment, 
then Itfst again *u the gloom of low-pillared arches. 

It seemB a spot where man might sit and weep 
* ilb potty griefs and childiBh cares aw'iiy ; 

VTiSavled AmUltifin might lie hero and slce]r, 

AhS hoary Crime in sllcuco kneel to pmy. 

The Idw-'Wlioed brook, the daylight dimly given, 

Beem like that Marligbt Land wo see In dreams of heaven. 

Our early pceta painted summer an a beautiful woman 
id the full bloum of lifei whose snowy forehead was 
iVrtttthed with blown foses, Which began to die as soon as 
they reached perfection. . They spared her a lingering 
deaths oad cut her doWu like a floWer in the night, as if 
summer could nevet be old. To. Atttumn they gave the 
ruiiiblitig wain .and wheaten-sheofj and fbe. years bowed 
het down vfith the weight of ripened Mt. 


All animate nature Mems now to be keeping Ip^liday; 
the very Water-rat plays over its food, now nibbling at the 
leaf that is swayed to and fro by the ever-moving ripples, 
then swimming lazily round it, or making a momentary 
effort to breast the current, that It may again be borne 
along it idly. The black water-hen, followed by her 
dusky and downy brood, os she paddleS along in ibc 
shadow of the overhanging willows, seems as if she was 
taking them out for a day’s pleasure; instead of leading 
them onward in search of insects. The lambs, which have 
now grown tall and strong, appear to have little more to 
do than run races with one another, or bleat to their woolly 
dams to look on while they are displaying their agility. 
In tjie air, myriads of Insects are congregated in tho mazy 
danoo, some high up beyond the tallest trets, as if the 
broad unbounded realm of space alone was roomy enough 
for so immense an assemblage to * tread a measure.’ But 
let us try how tho picture will look in verse: — ■ 

A cottnsre iflrl trips by witb sidelong look, 

Btearly’njj thu little basket on ber bead ; 

And where a jtlank bridges the narrow brook , 

She stops to see her image shadoived. 

Tbe stream reflects her cloak of glaring reel ; 

liclow sliG secs the trees and deep blue sky ; 

Thu flowers which downward look in that clear bed, 

Tbfi very birds which o’er its ripples fly : 

Blic parts her louse-blown hair, and wondering, pasbos by. 

Then other forms move o’er the palhwn.ys brown 
In twos and threes, for it is market-day ; 

Beyond those hills stretches a little town. 

And thitherwai'd the nisticH bend their wny, 

Crossing tho scene in red, niid blue, and gray ; 

Now by green hedgerows, now by oak-trees old, 

As they by stfle or low-thatchcd cottage btray ; 

Teep through the rounded hand, and you behold 
Hticli socncs aOtMurlabd drew in fratnos of bunny gold. 

A laden ass, a maid with wicker maun,* 

A shepherd Iqil driving his lambs tu sell, 

A buteher-boy seen through the park-lfko lawn, 

Women whoso cloak.s beooine the landscape well , 

Farmers whose thoughts on crops and prizes dwell ; 

An old man with hia cow and calf draws near ; 

Anon you licar the village carrier's bell, 

I'hcn doe.s liJs gray old tilted-cort appiMir, 

Moving 80 slow, you think be never can get there. 

They como from still green nooks, wcfbds old and hoary, 

The silent work of many a summer night, 

Fre those tall trees attained their giant glory, 

’ Or their dark tops did tower that cloudy height. 

They como from spots which the sweet May-buds light, 
Where stream -washed willows make a Bilvery slifvor j 
For years their .steiw have worn those footpaths bright 
That wind around the fields, and by the river. 

With Its low murmuring sound, that rolls and sings for ever, 

?^or are tho sounds which give a voice to the landscario 
Ipeis pleasing than the moving figures which All it with 
the stir of life, and are so essential to picturesque beauty. 
The very rattle of the bird-boy’s clapper, and the shrill 
tones of his child-likC voice, as he scares the birds from 
the ripening corn, are in harmony with the great concert 
of rural sounds. It prevents you not from hearing the 
jingle of the harness, and the grinding of the broad wheels 
of tho wagon, that is descending the adjoining hill ; even 
the clap of the distant gate falls upon the ear sharp, 
clear) and audible, os if struck at tho true moment of 
time. The * rasp, rasp ’ of the mower as he sharpens IiIh 
scythe, drowns not the bleating of the sheep beside the 
brook) #here they ore assembled ready for the washing; 
the song of the milkmaid, wheSe pail yon can just see 
bailanoed above the hedge of wild roses, seems answered 
by the choir of linnets that aro singiog among the yellow 
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gome bushoa, whose mnned stems are hune with thousands 
of littV golden basliets ; the * click, click * of the stone- 
breaker*B hammer from the roadside rings like a heavy 
cymbal; and the deep lowing of the brindled bull, as it 
comes across the river iVom the green marshes, sounds like 
the loud bass, which folds together ereiy floating sound 
in the grand anthem. 

IJow different to the rattle afld the roll of tho lumber- 
ing omnibuses, and the groaning drays, which jar the 
very foundations of our city streets — ^bursts of unceasing 
thunder, almost loud enough to break the dull drum of 
a deaf man’s car 1 Who would not, at such a season, sit 
with his crust of bread and cheese, and Jug of home- 
brewed ale, under the porch of a roadside inn, with a 
landscape stretching before him filled with such sights 
and sounds as we have pictured, rather than fare spmp- 
tuously in a city dining-room, black with the * steam of 
twice ten thousand dinners!’ Fancy hot chops, and 
great smoking potatoes — a dim skylight overhead, and a 
cook within a few yards of you — a huge fire, and a 
gridiron that ‘ grins horribly* above the ruddy embers — 
and if you can recall any other images than those' con- 
nected with martyrdom, or dim glimpses of the lire office 
which a wicked old gentleman is sai.d to have the manage- 
ment of below, you are gifted with a power of imagination 
ni('h as hath not visited your humble servant. Fancy 
summer sjtent in London in apartments adjoining a 
baker's oven, in a street up which only one vehicle can 
at a time; where the pavement is so narrow, that a 
htout man has cither to walk sideways, or stand up under 
a doorway while a cab passes ; where the sunshine gilds 
notliiug lower than the attic window, and that only for a 
few minutes during the day ; then turn the mind’s eye 
to * groen nestling spots for poets made.’ In places like 
those, you have a pleasant prospect of your opposite 
neighbour wasliing, drying, and ironing, all in the space 
of ati hour or two, and in the same little room. Vou see 
'NViggifis put his three potatoes into tho little saucepan, 
and watoli the progress of the small portion of steak he 
places upon the fire; then witness him enjoying tlio frosh 
air as he blows his face with the bellows, or revels in a 
bath holding a quart of Thames water! You fairly pity 
the poor boy who has to carry half a hundredweight of 
coals up so many flights of stairs, and think the old lady 
acts wisely who gets her kettle boiled a dozen doors off 
up the street, and brings it homo steaming in her hand. 
I'lie tripe shop on the ground-floor seems to be visited by 
no other customers than Bluebottles, who walk in and 
out, and help themselves w'ithout paying. The butter in 
the cliaiidler’s window dissolves while you look ut it, the 
bladder of lard has a lanky and melting look, while the 
bacon is manufacturing itself into a state of streakings 
by throwing out quantities of superabundant fat — for a 
slow cooking process is carried on everywhere. 

No marvel that the Cockneys rush with a kind of 
desperate determination to Gravesend, llcrnc Bay, Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, or any other of their favourite watcring- 
]>laces, and cat shrimps and lobsters, and take baths, 
with a perseverance that appears the very opposite of 
tlicir general natures, os if they endeavoured every way 
to faTriiliarise themselves to a new clement, and were by 
degrees preparing to become inhabitants of the great 
deep. Davies the dzysalter emerges from his dark-look- 
ing house in Upper Thames Street, and mounting his 
yellow slippers and telescope, sweeps the rounded horizon, 
and grows eloquent in ' rceflng,' * steering,’ and ‘ boxing 
the .compass,’ even permittiug the ends of his neckerchief 
to fly out loosely, and blend with Mrs Davies’s green veil, 
because it giv^s him a kind of sea-going rakish-built 
look. He thinks it would have been a great improve- 
ment to have built all latge towns by the sea-side — the 
houses would then have looked so pleasant in summer. 
His spouse reminds him that there is no walking on the 
sands, or going ont in IhiUng-boats in winter* To this 
he acquiesces, and agiw that London is not so badly 
situated after all. 

The railways ai« working irondeiil, carrying out their 
thoustuds. from London in snmnier to swOei breathing- 
plaoeiiPa few milSs out, whisii ohly ifiac or samh yearn ego 


it would have been half a day’s journey to hhye, reached; 
while now we can be net down in a world of'l0%T6S and . 
flowers within the space of an hour. Pent In ifc 
city as we ore, wc have a«»siuTdly less cause to 
than oiir forefathers, when, by paying ninepence, wh'OWi'' 
reach Sydenham, or Croydon, in little more than haJjt. 
hour; and instead of getting charred in Cheapside ^ 
Conihill, plant our feet where the bluebells blow and thd '^l 
skylark builds; or even stand where . ' 

The leaves ' drop, drop,* and dot the crlspsa strewn; 

Ro (luick each circle wears tho first away ; 

Whero tho tall bulrush stands, and (joems to dmm, 

Or to tho ripple nods its head alway. 

TIIE SUGAR QUESTION. 

Judging from tho experience of tho last few years, it may 
be doubted whether an unreflecting and sentimental 
liumaiiity is not more harmful than the individual and 
social miKerica which it is j)rofe8Hedly designed to alle- 
viate. Tlie best feelings, unregulated by judgment abd 
knowledge, may lead to consequences the most disastrous. 
C'ompassiou for the poor is a noble and proper feeUpg j 
but how mi^ohievouH wdum nssnmirig the form of indisef^i^ 
minate almsgiving, in which it breaks down the principle 
of sclf-reliaiico, checks industrial enterprise, and pro- 
duces systcinatic mendicancy. Commiseration for bodies 
of workmen temporarily without employment is an equally 
commendable feeling ; but how shortsighted that policy 
which, on the plea of finding work fur these unfortunate 
operatives, proposes to exclude certain foreign manufac- 
tures from tho country. Pity for a large class of young 
fcmalcs in the metropolis, who undertake to make shirts 
at three -lialfpencc each, is not less a Christum sentiment; 
but how absurd to decry the employers of these females, 
when the nhole cause of the evil is the too great supply 
of labour — ^thc cxc» v..lve cqpipctitioii iu proper 

tion to tho work to be executed; anu how much more 
reasonable it would be in this, as in other iiiBlances of 
hardshi^i, to relieve the labour market by emigration or 
otherwise, than to raise fresh competition by a public 
subscription of funds. In this way it could be shown 
that ill very many things aflccting general interests, zeal 
without discretion may bo most unjust and dangerous in 
its dealings. 

By far the grandest instance of this well-meaning but 
questionable policy was the abolition of slavery in our' 
West Indian possessions. Tho measure itself was only 
consistent with principles of justice and humanity : it rid 
the British dominions of a disgraceful stigma; it liberated 
thousands of beings from compulsory bondage. All that 
is allowed ; but was this great national act not tainted | 
with the vice of imprudence, and have its more special | 
promoters not been chargeable to a great degree with. ' 
defeating by their zeal the ends which they and all others < 
had professedly in view f It is of no use shirking, the 
matter : the confession roust bo made. The abolition of 
West Indian slavery, while communicating freedom to a 
British population, has vastly increased the horrors ot 
slavciy in foreign tropical climes. Such a result neter 
could have been contemplated by Clarkson and Wilbiv*' 
force. The Anti-slavery Societies could not have antidl- 
pated that their doings were to have the effect of increas- 
ing the amount of slavery generally, and likewise of ren- 
dering the tranamission of slaves from Africa ineie Cruel 
and iniquitous than ever.' Yet ail this hai hafitiened. ^ 
The public press is full of details respeeiing the extent 
and hondrsof this post-abolition slMcy $ find we need ■ 
not therefore go minutely into the auli^aest* R is sufBcicnt 
to know that all pur expensive and ili-cchceired plans for 
preventing the deportation of plovas io Brasil, Cuba, and 
bihht countries horve failed f^ihat we are now paying a 
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.krlialf of moiu^' ^ BappieM' fho 
this sto is worse tibrown awey, fbr the 
. slave-trade' tm Tigorouslj not^thstandini, atid with 
gxi^fy increased cradtic^; that slave-holdiag states 
lejoiqr iiv'ear act of abolition^ as it gives them a partial 
monopoljr in ^wring, by means of slave-labour, the sugar 
and eeffee wmch the people of Great Britain, require. 

As a means of xedrtas for their alleged grievances, the 
' West Indiana ear&Mtly request that &e imperial legis- 
lature shall impose such high duties on the produce of 
, Brasil, GulMk so. coming into the homo-market, as will 
pve them^'ike West Indians, a command of our trade. 

. Such duthw fonnerly existed, but by an act in 1846 they 
were much modified ; and now, only for a brief period, is 
^ them a small discriminating duty. A return to high 
'"'pioiOctiTe duties is stnmgly advocated by some parties 
unfavourable to free trade ; but it is almost unnecessaty 
to say that the realisation of any expectations on the 
subject is altogether hopeless. The peoplo of England 
have now had on experience in buying cheap, and they 
• will never willingly go back to buying dear sugar in 
preference. Sophistries may be employed to show that 
protection is a good thing, and not a few happen to be 
dweived by them; but the most illiterate housewife 
cannot be reasoned out of the evidence, of her senses. 

. The most adroit advocate of protection could not per- 
suade her to pay sixpence for a pound of sugar which she 
WHS offered by somebody else for fourpcncc. The pro- 
priety of buying sugar, like bread, wherever it can be 
had cheapest, is now the received doctrine. It may be 
a vulgar mercenary doctrine, which is very much to be 
lamented, but 'sentiment cannot be infused into tho 
buying of sugar. Pity is unknown in the negotiations of 
the counter. To speak plainly, we are too completely 
. .tiM, worn out, and impoverished, in taxing ourselves, 
to think of making sacrifices for any class, colony, or 
^tlcn. The West Indians may have expected something 
v^ difibrCnt a few years ago, when they embarked their 
fonunes in s ugar-gro wing prog^ erty.^All very likely; but 
it camiot bo in a shifting world ; and 

it is the temper of the times to overhaul the conditions 
of national intercourse. In short, if the West Indians 
ever expected that, till the end of time, tho people of 
Great Britain were to give them twopence or threepence 
a pound more for sugar than they could buy it fur else- 
where, or, in other words, tax themselves to the extent of 
iL.3,000,000, for the loss would be that amount, they 
^ were in an unfortunate mistake — that is all. 

According to the representations of those who seem 
iutcTBSted in maintaining differential duties, tho saving 
''jb^w effected in tho purchase of slave-grown sugar can- 
not possibly continue ; for as soon as, by our proper pre- 
. ference of a cheap to a dear article, we have altogether 
I drit'en the West Indians from the field, the Cubans and 
' Brasilians will possess so complete a monopoly, that the 
‘'|nfce of -vaait will be raised : thus we are now pursu- 
ing a^msi shortsighted polity. This argument has 
been ggtoniively used at public meetings, and also by 
a of the press ; though we should hope without 

gaming many proselytes. Sugar Is not an article of 
which thm can be only a limited produce ; and the 
supply, with some contingent and brief interruptions, 

' ma^ always be expected to be equal to the demand y 
while' the- competiuou in furnishing tlic supply will in 
all toidMility keep the price moderate. It is not to 


all mieb^ility keep the price moderate. It is not to 
h0 de&f^^ however, that just in proportion as we throw 
the tkaile^'intq the hands of .planteni, remorseless as to 
VtheiT ’oi enforcing production, negro slavery will 

jyo on inerMng m intensity. The Cubans and Bra- 
-oJHdians appesn* to be looking forward to a period when 
hands mutolfe isnpOirMf fosah grounds brokep up, 
oapiljd;ia^(R3i^d-;/Keyer the commerce 



the has^^&My been 
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ruffians. Let the market by all means temain open to 
importations of sugar, no matter whence it comt-s; and 
for the sake of economy and humanity, lot us withdraw 
our costly preventive service foom the African coast, if 
the Cabans and Brazilians will have slaves in spite of 
us, let us'be so for reasonable as to permit them to cany 
off the unfortunate captives in a manner not revolting to 
decency. Having thus far returned tp common sense, 
we should desire to go one or two steps' further. Sup- 
posing the West Indians to stand in need of such supplies 
of free labourers as would enable them not only to com- 
pete with slaveholders, but show to the world that the 
work of freemen is cheaper than the work of slaves — 
that it is better to hhv than to buy meir— let us jilace 
no obstruction in their way.' What a glorious thing to 
demqnstratc the truth of the doctrine in social econo- 
mics, that hired is cheaper than purchased labour ! and we 
venture to say that till this be demonstrated by evidence 
practical and undeniable — undeniable, because felt in the 
pocket — tho odious traffic in slaves will not be abandoned, 
neither can it be put down. Some years ago, sanguine 
hopes were entertained that merely by employing the 
emancipated negroes in the British seitleinents, the 
greater economy of hired labour would have been lealiNcd. 
The circumstances which have prevented the realisation 
• of these dreams need not be reviewed ; whether eiuployei-a 
or employed have been to blame, is now of little conse- 
quence. What concerns the present question is, the 
complaints by the planters that they cannot procure a 
sufficiency of labourers at fair wages. Wc are not with- 
out a suspicion that tho complaints are for the most part 
groundless ; but unfortunately the mother country is 
not in a position to disregard them. We avowedly, by 
our laws, prevent the M'’est Indians from seeking for the 
assistance of fresh hands : they are not allowed to invito 
and hire negro labourers from Africa on a scale suitable 
to their alleged necessities. Inspired by the terror of 
originating a new slavery in disguise, negro immigration 
is said to have been checked, and a dearth of labour 
created. It is not to the credit of English sagacity that 
what is at the utmost a inatSer of detail in airangcment, 
should bring a racioiial principle to a dead halt. We 
have no right to prevent our We.'it Indian fellow-sub)Ccts 
from hiring Africans if they choose to do so; all we have 
to look to is, that the practice shall not be abused. No 
doubt the ignorant and hapless natives of the African 
continent might too easily be seduced into bondage, oil 
the plea of being used only as hired labourers for a 
limited term ; but it is preposterous to say that the 
legislature could not enjoin such precautionary arrange- 
ments, both at the port.>j of embarkation, and within the 
colonies respectively, as would effectually shelter the per- 
sonal liberty of the employed. We are at least solici- 
tous that a well-devised plan of immigration should be 
tried, of course at the expense of tho colonies, and with 
their approval. The direct benefit to be derived from 
the experiment might possibly turn out to be illusory, 
but an important object would be gained in throwing the 
ontise cause of failure on those who are now concerned in 
crying out ruin from a dearth of labour. Were the 
experiment successful, how greatly should we have ad- 
vanced in working out tho problem of creating a whole- 
some intercoarse with A&icn. ’ 

We are soriy to my that, from all credible evidence, 
public and private, the present oconpants of j^perty in 
the West Indies are not generally the class of persons 
who may be deemed capable of grappling with the new 
circumstances into which the' islands hate been thrown. 
Alluding to the evidence on the subject of the sugar 
duties lately^ laid before ^parliament, and from which a 
select oammiitee inferred that the ooloniee were ruined, 
in consequence of the wi^dn^wal of proieetion, an able 
provinciiri print (toe V'Handbbster Ofukcdian’) sums 
up as .follows; 7 *-*^ We have ciureful)^ exs>ififo«d the 
evidence,., and., wo nbfie (ii'W exothfie opini^^^ 
exptjSBsed" aj^ iSom fai^' oan be consl- 

detod M prorihg that, aSSSOrtl^; it is true, 

abundant .endues of /tirin', it 
^ftpftors to 'hi^’ been' BugaJbact of 
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1&46, from .cftuBeB long antocodent io that mea- 
sure, y^e dnd the fitrongoMt erldence, giyen hy the 
Weet Indians, themnel yet), of the prejudicial effects of 
mismanagement; of the consequences of encumbered 
estates; of the ehormous charges imposed upon them bj 
being mortgaged to British meichants^ who, on their own 
terms, Conduct their sales and purchases; who proyide 
shipping nt their own established rates of freight, irre- 
spectiveof the common market rate; and of high rates 
of interest and commissions paid for loans. Wo find, 
too, evidence enough of the mischievous consequences of 
absenteeism; of the mismanagement of agents, to whom 
estates arc intrusted ; and of the enormous savings 
effected by those who have had the courage and the 
energy to pay even occasional visits to their estates. Wc 
find much evidence oCthe evil consequences of a wqnt of 
capital; of the entire absence of suitable implements of 
husbandry; and of the great saving which has been 
effected where they have been introduced. All these, and 
many other facts, we find spoken to in the evidence; evils 
sufHoient to have ruined the West Indies over and over 
again, whether they had been protected up to strict mo- 
nopoly, or exposed to perfectly free trade. But although 
these facts abound in every page, less or more, strange as 
it may seem, not the slightest ti'acc of them is to be 
found in the resolutions of the committee. There, all the 
blamo is inferred to rest upon free-trade, and protection 
is pointed to as the only cure. The sugar act of lB-t6 is 
the bane, and a high differential duty is the antidote.’ 

The following extract from a private letter written by 
a resident planter in British Quinna appeared a few days 
ago in the * Morning Chronicle,’ and is corroborative of 
the above: — ‘ If the planters would live on their own 
estates, feed on their own stock, and place their managers 
in their proper rank, they might keep their estates. It is 
more absenteeism than the equalisation of the sugar 
duties which impoverishes the landowners. While the 
proprietor lives in Burope, the manager occupies the 
mansion; his wife gets an establishment of servants; ho 
has a stock of cattles a gardcpii provision grounds, a good 
stable, with two or three good horses. To this he adds a 
handsome top gig, or more gcneralfy now a Yankee 
phaeton; his several jobbers are mixed up with the pay- 
list of the plantation labourers. Madam, if she is in- 
dustriously disposed, employs .come of the intelligent 
labourers to huckster round the country salmon, fish, 
pork, calicocj, &c, their job work being lumped in with 
plantation work. All this I see and know. A manager 
here should compare in position to a bailiff in England; 
and an attorney here to a steward in England. If either 
of them overstep these characters (which all do), the pro- 
prietor has only himself to blame.’ 

It would thus appear that the grand experiment of 
competing with free against slave labour cannot be effec- 
tually made under the existing social condition of the 
West Indies. Encumbered estates would require to be 
sold or abandoned; proprietors living as absentees in 
England would require to relinquish, or go at once and 
reside upon and cultivate, their estates; the whol^ race 
of attorneys, stewards, and mortgagees, would require to 
be swept away. Persons of intelligence, capital, and 
enterpnse, who will not disdain to direct and superintend 
personally the working of their properties, are now, to all 
appearance, the men for the West Indies. We have 
already heard of such acquiring estates at an insignifi- 
cant price, with every prospect of doing well upon them. 
•Never was th^re.a better opportunity for young men of 
this class inking a fortune. Large estates are to be had 
for a trifl^, and no kind of property would be so certain 
of yielding i^'good seiurn. Whether there is to bo a 
great and reijenetation of the West Indies by 

these mchns, will in some measure de^nd on the with- 
drawal of proteotliyq^dM)'^* Should in spite of all 
^monstrance, be agitated, with a view oi^bolstmiig a 
vjcldtts system of maao^n]^t.enti^i!pi^ ^d self-MlknOe 
lyill be discoura^d; for it 'is tho veiy tendenoy of prbt^ 
tion to induce , ,mdoleDio<^ .iind 'Ae rWijiiitt' 

•ludiet.in a ’rfwdii muai; left to tksjtr. 
and all that we ^ idsBed dn to do ir,''toac6ittA 


greatest freedom of navigation, m<inufddH|lfeejkiWidilS^ 
and to place only a reasonably* qualified 
their engagements with negro immigrant labofiraib' Con- 
sistently carried out, there are the strongest fbr 

believing that measures of this ki^ would in a Ifew 
years raise the Britis^ West Indies into' a state of 'pf0O4i'. 
perity superior to what they ever enjoyed under th*^ 
deadening trammels of commercial proteotion, ' 


‘OLD WISDOM.’ 

The environs of Molsbeim are amongst the fairest in 
the rich and fertile province of Alsace. The verdant 
pasturages which surround this little town are watered 
by the river Bniche, and scattered hamlets and highly- , 
cultivated fields diversify the scene, whilst the bold 
mountain-range of the Vosges lend a certain grandeur 
to its aspect. The landscape, alteniately rural and 
wild, arrests our attention each moment by some fresh 
contrast. Beyond these meadows spangled with flowers, 
those gulden com-flclds, and blooming orchards, the 
mountains appear in the distance, covered with their 
dark pine woods, which cast a gloomy shadow over the 
valley beneath ; and yet this sombre background serves 
only as a setting to the landscape — a cheerful character 
predominates throughout. The hamlets are white and 
glistening, the little gardens carefiilly kept, and the 
roads shatiy and pleasant. Here and there may be 
seen little w.aysidc inns, used, not so much as resting- 
places for the wayfarer, as points of rendezvous for the 
neighbouring peasantry, where the young men meet to 
form plans for amusement, the mufdle-aged to escape 
from sonic domestic care, and the more advanced in 
years to renew the remembrances of their youth. 

Several guests w^ere seated on a bench at the door of 
one of these rustic taverns, and their boisterous merri- 
ment proved that the glass bad not circulated in vain. 
Tiio entertainer, who might easily be recognised by the 
care he took duly to replenish the n;la8to« of his com- 
panions, was a young man in the heyday of life, but 
whose furrowed countenance indicated the indulgence 
of violent passions. His dress marked him out us being 
less of a peasant than of a workman. He had just called 
for a bottle of cherry brandy with which to regale hit 
companions, when one of the party, looking up the 
road, exclaimed, * Bring another glass liere, my friends ; 
here is Esther Solomon 1 ’ 

* The Old Anabaptist !’ was re-echoed on every side. 

* Oh let us make room for liiin by uU means,’ said 
the giver of the treat ; * 1 must have a glass with 
Wisdom.* 

The new-comer, whose approach bad been thus hailed, 
was a man far advanced in life, wearing the gravewd 
antique garb which is peculiar in tliose parts to the 
sect of Anabaptists. He walked with a firm step, which 
denoted neither Imste nor slothfolness, leaning the wh^e ' 
on a stair formed from a knotted vine. His eounte^^ 
nance was venerable, and yet full of cheerfiilness. Ai 
soon as he came witliin hearing, all the guests began, 
call to him to join them, and the master of th6 
tainment rose and advanced to meet him. 

* Good-'day to you, Andrew,’ said the. old man in a 
fiiendly tone ; ‘ and good-day to yon, Stsj^en, and hU 
of you. Is it here, then, niy friendiv that you pray tcr', 
God on the Sabbath day ?’ 

‘ And you. Father Solomon,* inquired Stephen, 
what church are you coming here through the .iina* 
dows?* ; ■■ 

* 1 am coming from the greatest of all eai'fclily Mnples, , 

my children ; that whose inoeine per-r 

fume of the vaMnwt^ knd whose muiio ^ 

niout voice of att'mrealiiojbw^ * ' ' 

* Tha$ is to say, you are eomipg^ fields,’ 

^reidldd^' Andrew,. "Well, sit- good 

whether . 
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loDg hM Mr Riiter'4 mill beon sble to get on without 
you?’ 

*What ase Ritter anj hii mill to me?* exclaimed 
Andrew, wfaoee oountenmice darkened at this question. 

’ I care os much about them as 1 do about vhat is 
passing in tho moon.* 

’Have you quarrelled with your master, my son?* 
haquired the Anabaptist 

’I have no lunger any master, Father Solomon,* 
hastily replied the young Vi)rkman. * 1 loft the mill 
yesterday, and may ft heiuvfortli have nothing to grind, 

I, unless it be old Hitter himself! never will it have 
crushed worse grain.* 

Ho then began to recount to the old man the long ; 
list of grievances which had finally led to his leaving 
the mill, of which he had been for ten years the direc- 
tor, mingling his narrative with imprecations against 
the owner, whom he acf'used of the basest ingratitude. 

Tho Old Anabaptist hbteued tranquilly to the whole 
recital, and then calmly replied, * You have drunk the 
wine of anger, Andrew, and you See all your master's 
faults double. All you have now saui only acquaints 
me with uuc fact— that you are out of place.’ 

* And do you think tliat 1 am the one most embar- 
. rassed by that?* inquired Andrew. ^Ask old Ritter 

what he thinks about it see half his mills stopped, and 
every day that they stand still rohs liim of fifty crowns 
-*that is, of fifty pieces of his flesh. I’lio old miser 
will fail sick of vexation even before he is ruined. And 
this is wliat makes me so jovial to-day, Father Solo- 
mon ; because what causes grief to old skiii-llmts, re- 
joices the heart of all good fellows. Here, more glasses, 
my friends, and let us drink to tho discomfiture ot the 
Jew of Moisheim.* 

The Anabaptist took no notice of this challenge, and 
asked Andrew what he thought of doing. 

*1,’ exclaimed tho }*oang miller; *why, I mean to 
live like a bnurgeoiH. Ritter was obliged to clear otf all 
scores, and t»£ne»my puudi well bciorc wo parted So 
long aa any broad pieces remain to me, 1 mean io have 
a merry time of it.’ 

*Aiid you have begun to-day to put this plan in 
execution ?’ inquired the old man, 

‘ As you may iierceive,* replied Andrew, whose utter- 
ance was becoming soiiiewliat indistinct, < we are try- 
ing the taste of all the casks m the inn. Hollo! mine 
host, hast thou nothing new to bring us ? Let us have 
some little liquew hero quickly that may soften tlie 
lieart of Old nisdom.' 

But the old man, as soon as he had tasted the few 
drops of cherry brandy which lie had allowed to be 
poured out for him, prepared to go on his way. An* 
orew, however, seemed resolved to dettiin him. 

* StiW, good father,' he exclaimed ; * there is always 
both pleasure and profit in bearing you talk.* 

’ Te^’ said another, * you must sing us some ( J the 
old Qijman hymns.’ 

* Or you via tell us stories out of the Bible,’ added a 
third. 

The Old Anabaptist made some attempts at resist- 
anee, but they would nut listen to any excuse : first 
his hat was e&rried oft', tlicii lus staff, and finally he 
uril Ibrosd to resume his scat by the side of Andrew. 

The old man showed no symptoms of ill-hutuour at 
'this specie of friendly violence which was offered lum. 

, ’ Every thusg must give way to youth,* said he cheer- 
‘ ; * but ilnoe you will keep mo m spite of myself, 

y^ou must take the consequence, and put up with one 
sermons.’ 

awayi—preach away then, Father Solomon,* 
vataiy gioap with one voice-, ‘ we are all 

, idilUng acquiescence was easily to be oceountod 
W by W knowledge possessed by Xndrew and bis 
IMm nf thr -mitiii fi (if the old man’s general mode 
^at ho calM his sermpns were for 
9^ mtOTies (Or parables iakea ftom the 
whence be aiways dkdr m/om usefol 


lesson; and even those Who made but small cigviiit of 
this latter part of his disoourses, liked to listen to the 
old man’s narratives, even as they would have done to 
some fireside legend. Father Solomon was in their eyes 
a sort of romancer, whose inventions amused their ima- 
gination, even if they did not enlighten their reason. 
Andrew filled the glasses once more, and the whole 
party, each resting his folded arms upon the table, bent 
forward to listen with the deepest attention. 

The old man proceeded. * 1 will not relate to you,’ 
said he, * this day either any legend of our country or 
any stories drawn from the Sacred Volume; either one 
or the other would Im too grave for your present mood. 

1 will rather treat you as children, by telling you a 
nursery tale ns it is related on tlio other siuo of the 
KhiiJ);. ^ 

‘ In olden times, then, when everjrthing was different 
from what it is now-a-days, there lived at Manheini a 
young man named Otto, who was intelligent and daring, 
but who never knew how to accomplish one ]niport<int 
feat — that of bridling his own passions. When lie 
desired a thing, nothing could prevent him ftroiu attain- 
ing it t and his passions resembled those stormy blasts 
which sweep across rivers, valleys, and mountains, de- 
stroying all that opposes their progress. Being weaned 
of the tranquil life he led at Mauheim, he took it into 
his head one fine day to set out on a long journey, with 
tho hope that lie might discover fortune and happiness 
in it’s course. Jle accordingly swung upon his shoulder 
a pa(‘ket containing lus best clothes, placed in a belt 
around his ivaist all tlie money he possessed, and started 
on lus way without knowing whither he was boiitul. 

* After journeying on for some days, he found hinisclf 
at the entrance of a fon^st, w hich seemed to stretch on 
all sides as far as the eye could reach. 11c here encoun- 
tered tlircc other travellers, who seemed to have paused, 
like luiuBcli, to repose themselves before plunging into 
its depths. (.)nc was a tall, proud-looking woman, 
witii ji threatening aspect, who held in her hand a 
javelin; the oUicr a young girl, who lay half asleep in 
a chariot drawn l)^ four bidlocks ; and the third w'as an 
old wunnan clad in rags, and with a rugged mien, 
Otto saluted them, and inquired whether they were 
acquainted with the road through the forest ; and on 
their replying m the aifimiative, he requested permis- 
sion to follow them, lest ho should lose lus way. 

* They all three consented, and proceeded on their way 
in company with the young man. The latter soon per- 
ceived that liis companions were endued witli powers 
whicti God has not bestowed on all his creatures, but 
this discovery awakened no uneasiness in his mind, and 
he pursued lus journey, chatting the while with lus 
three iellow-travcUers. 

' They had already gone on thus for some hours to- 
gether, when they heard a horse’s tread approaching. 
Otto turned round to see who it was, and recognised a 
bourgeois from Manheim, whom lie had hated for many 
a long year, and whom he looked upon os his greatest 
dhemy. The bourgeois soon gained on Uie pedestrians, 
glancm at Otto with a scornful smile, and passed on. 
All the young man’s ire was roused to the utmost. 

** Ah !” he cxcltuxned, ” I would give all 1 pbsseas now, 
and the best part of my future inheritance to boot, if 1 
could only reveuge myself on that man for his pride 
and his malice.” ** Do not distress yourself about that, 
for I can easily satisfy your wish,” isAd the tall woman « 
with the javelin. “ i^haU I transform him into a blind 
and infirm beggar for you? You have only to pay me 
the price of the tramnbrmation.” “ And what would 
the price be?” eagerly inquired OttO; **Tlie right 
eye.” ” Gladly would 1 give it to be redly atMgedT* 

* The young man had hardly uttered im wbrds» when 
Uie promised change was effectea in the riob bpurgeois, 
and Otto firnud himself at the same momcmtiliw of an 
eye. He felt at first somewhat dismayea ; but he soon 
consoled himself for his buw by rsmotnbeiing that his 
renudning eye suftced to giiw Wm jte enioyiiubt of 

witnesifog tho sij^ M hii 
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* 1a the meanwhile they oontinned to walk on fbr 
seTeiw hours without aedng any end to the gloomy 
forest ; the road was each moment haceming more hilly 
and rugged. Otto, who was beginning to feel some- 
what fatigued, looked with an anxious eye upon the 
cliariot In which the youngest female of the party lay 
half rcgUning at her eaae. It was so ingeniously con- 
structed, that the deepest ruts hardly gavo it more than 
a gentle swing. **AU roads must appear short and 
good ill this chariot,” he said, approaching it with a 
wistful look : I would give a ^at deal to have one like 
it.” ** Is that all you want ? ” rejoined the second of his 
companions. ** 1 can satisfy your desire in a moment.” 
Slie struck with her foot the chariot whicli bore her. 
It seemed to unfold itself, and a second chariot, of 
exactly the same graceful and easy proportion#, and 
drawn by two fine black bullocks, presented itself to his 
astonished view. When he had somewhat recovered 
from his amazement, he thanked the young girl, and 
vras about to step into his newly-acquired vehicle, when 
she motioned to him to stop. “ 1 have,” said she, “ ful- 
filled your desire, hut 1 do not intend to make a worse 
bargain than my sister ; you gave her one of your eyes, 
1 require one of your arms.” 

* Otto was at first somewhat disconcerted by this 
request ; but he was beginning to feel very weary i the 
chariot seemed waiting most invitingly to receive him ; 
and, os 1 before told you, he had never been accustomed 
to resist the impulse of the moment, bo, after sonic 
alight liesitatioii, he agreed to tlie bargain, and found 
himself seated in his new equipage, but at the same 
time deprived of his right arm. They now proceeded 
for some time on their journey without interruption. 
The forest seemed to stretch itself out to an intermin- 
able length. Otto soon began to feel the cravings of 
hunger and thirst. The old woman clad in rugs quickly 
perceived it. ** You are becoming gloomy, my lad,” said 
she. When tlio stomach is empty, discouragement 
is not far distant ; but 1 possess a sure remedy against 
want and despair.” ” What is it then ?” inquired the 
young man. “ Yon see this flagon which 1 carry often 
to my lips ? ” she replied. ** It contains forgetfulness of 
pain, joy, and the brightest visions of hope : whoever 
drinks of it becomes happy ; and I will not drive with 
you a harder bargain than my sisters, for 1 only require 
in exchange one-half of your brain.” 

* This time tlie young man rejected the offer. He 
began to feel a sort of terror at these successive bar- 
gains. But the old bag induced him to taste the liquor 
contained in the flagon, and when he had once dune 
so, it appeared to him so delicious, that his resolution 
gave way, and he acceded to the bargain. The pro- 
mised effect was not long in making itself felt. Scarcely 
had he quaffed the tempting beverage, when he felt his 
strength revive, his heart became joyous, and full of 
confidence; and when ho had sung all the songs pe 
could remember, he fell quietly asleep in his chariot, 
perfectly indifferent os to what might become of him. 
When he awoke, his thr^ companions had disappeared, 
and he found himself alone at the entrance of a village. 
He attempted to rise, but one side of his body seemed 
paralysed ; he tried to look about him, but the one eye 
which now alone remained to him was dim and uncer- 
tain ; he tried to speak, but his tongue faltered, and his 
ideas were confused. Now at length he began to com- 
prehend how great were the saorifices to which he had 
BO lightly eemsented. His three fellow-traveilers had 
degraded him from the level of humanity-*-a crippled 
idiotv m Other resource remained for him than to beg 
his daSly bread from door to door during the remainder 
ofhisdawi^ , 

Here m Old AhiMptiet oea^ Andrew struck his 
flat upon the tame^ aP Mnit into a noisy laugh, *Ma 
yoV 9ohl thtak your firiend Otto was a fooii 
rather Sclomoii;\and that, he only got what hO desemd. 


. It is easy to tell you that,' said the fdd man, 
their names are well known to all. Tho nkmo of 
tall woman with the javelin is Hatted; thhil ^ tho 
young girl reclining in the churiot is Sloth ; sim} 
of the old hag with the flagon is Intetopc^^ance.’ . ; 

* Well, 1 can quite understand that when one hai ' to 
deal with such customers, one gets ihe worst of 
bargain,’ replied tho young miller ‘ but still I abide hr ' 
my old opinion, Otto deserved no better.* 

* Alas !’ replied the old man gravely, * I know some 
other people in the world who are no wiser than he 
was. What should you say, for instance, to a lad who, 
for the sake of ruining a master with whom he had 
quarrelled, exposes himself tp tho misfortune of being 
left without employment? Do you think he is blessed 
with his full sight? — or has he not ratlier sold one of 
Ills eyes to Hatred ? Add to this, that he wishes to give 
himself what he calls a “ merry time of it” — that is to 
say, to taste tho pleasures of idleness, without reflecting 
that, once unaccustomed to labour, and enervated by idle- 
ness, he will no longer find it so easy to regain the nee 
of the two stout arms which in former days amstituted 
his wealth. Finally, to console himpelf under his vfjca- 
tions, he has already lost in the tavern one<half of his 
senses, and he will, before long, be deprived of the we 
of them altogetlier. If Olio was a fool, what opinion 
can Andrew have of one who is imitating his Gxam])le?’ 

Tlie group began to laugh ; Andrew alone remained 
grave and silent. He did not seek any longer to detain 
the Old Anabaptist, but sulTered him to depart without 
even saying farewell. Evidently the lesson had wounded 
him, as lessons wdiich come home to our consciences 
generally do. Ihit sucli counsels are often like those 
bitter draughts which at first arc not only distasteful to 
our x)alate, but sccni even to increase our malady ; yet 
afterwards they prove a means of restoring us to heaUh. 
Andrew reflected all night on Otto's history, and next 
morning he returned to Monsieur Bitter’s mill, where 
he resumed the duties which he ought Aover to have 
abandoned. 

EASTERN LIFE PRESENT AND PAST.* 

Miss Mahtineau has committed an inadvertence fii 
the preface to tliis book, wliich operates disadvan- 
tagcously on its reception by those critics who compete < 
with each other in priority of reviewing. She has men- 
tioned the work merely in its character of a Journal qf 
travels; and as an autlior should know best what^jj^ 
has intended to write, few hasty examiners are 
to consider it in any other point of view. As a.mese 
journal of travels, it is unquestionably open to ihe^mou'* 
satlon constantly brought against it, of bookmaking, and.;, 
more especially of the old-fashioned sin of seizing evety 
opportunity- of ckeiiig out the chapter by the 
bygone historical matter. But if we let the 
alone, and look at the work in itself, we find it 
thing very different from a journal of travels., . Tb^.vpry / 
titles of the four books into which it is divided 
be sufficient to correct our first impression: Eiyft.airlt 
its Faith— Sinai and its Faith— it* IhW,! 
— Syria and its Faith. It Is, in fact^ a historioal 
written in the localities of the history, end ffiikifiiM&f' 
tlie lucubrations of the learned by actu^ 
both of monuments and manners. , " ' 

There Is no living writer better fitted, toe 
this kind than Mlm ttotiaeau. She is 
illastrator, YTH^out the power to 
she is higl^lygifred tosimph&tog .and pdin^^ it 
Ijufkfto toMoed* she yet does.mnto'|m''f^^i^and 

which her talent 'to^' 'ttppn 'fN ^ 

of. 1090^13^ ^ 

I ' 

>9^B^nSrriet-ld«ll^^ ' 



tieiMfifi diflCGv^. Bat w}iUe cheerfully avrurd- j bri«hteii i^ftin in twenty minutee: the liilla aieyigain 
ing her^ the pmiae of iUiutratlonr vc must not conceal^ pu^ or j^(^n---the,8aade,.crange7-'the pnlins \^dant 
tiiat ahe U subject to the usual faults of a mere iUus- 


—the moonlight on the water a pale green, ripple on n 


trator. Xt is her business to explain, and therefore she RUt&w; and this afWxi^glow continues for ten 
must explain«-^r seem to do so. There are to hter no slowly ®W.* But it is vain to 

fathotn, no mysteries, she cannot solve. When old special effijot in the voyage up the Nile, during which 
geographers came to a part of the map of which they our author seeias to have been in a perfect fever of 
were ignorant, -they wrote in it the words terra incog- delight. The pranks of tlie crew, and their imitation 
nita: these ate words which have no place in Miss of the Europeans, even when the latter nodded and fell 
Martineeu*s ample vocabulary. We may have an op- asleep~the veiled women coming dowp to the river to 
. portunity of exhibiting an instance or two of this defect fill their water-pots— the religious ablutions and proi* 
in passing along ; but our main business, of course, is trations of the men— tlio harrow drawn by a camel — 
to show the general spirit and character of the book. the almost naked Arabs employed in irrigation with the 
. It will be understood, no doubt, that in so far as the primitive pole and bucket— tJie buffaloes swimming 
localities arc concerned, tliis is a mere fashionable tour ; from bank to bank— the ferry-boat with its ragged sau 
and that the chief merit of the hook, in its lighter parts, and heterogeneous freiglit — the sugar-canes, wheat, and 
most consists in its presenting wcll-loiown objects in a lupins, fringing the banks and clothing the slopes— the 
fiew point of view, or at least with such adjuncts as towns and villages girded with acacia groves — all tmns- 
confer an air of novelty upon the picture. This is pre- ported the observer into a world of poetry and romance, 
cisely our author’s forte. She sees more than most And then the change of scenery in the night ! * No 
people, and very often secs diflbrcnlly, and has the fa- object wns^perceptible on the high black eastern bank, 
culty, besides, of investing even the most commonplace above and behind which hung the moon ; but in licr 
circumstances with an extrinsic interest belonging golden track on the dimpled waters were the shadows 


is tlie antipathy she takes to the camel tlie moment till the punctual and radiant apparition became almost 
she sets eyes upon that modern antique. * Presently a oppressive to the watching sense. I came at last to 
string of camels passed tlirough the Scpiare, pacing know his first star as it rose clear out of the bank. He 
noiselessly along. I thought them then, as I think never issued whole from a haze on the horizon, as at 
them now, after a long acquaintance witli them, the home. As each star rose, it dropped a duplicate upon 
leitit aj^eahle brutes 1 know. Notliing can be uglier, the surface of the still waters ; and on a calm night it 
unless it be the ostrich, which is ludicrously like the was hard to say wliich Orion was the brightest’ But 
caifiel in form, gait, and expression of face. The the stars ami the water yield to the prairie-like views 
patience of the camel, so celebrated in books, is whnfc I that extend till they are lost in the distance ; and these 
never had the pleasure of seeing. So impatient a beast are all the better for the villages, overshadowed by 
t do not know*rgrQwling. groaning, and fretting when- dark palms, that dot the expanse, and tho Arab hua- 
aver asked to do or bear anything— looking on such bandmen and their camels wandering by the river side. 

. oepaaiouB as if it longed to bite, if only it dared. Its ‘ In our walk this evening we saw a pretty encampment 


expifession of spite, tear, and liopelessness in the tace of The open tent, with tho blue smoke rising— the group of 
, the camel, always gave me the impression of its being, soldiers, in their Greek dress, on the ground, and seen 
or feeling itself, a damned animal. I wonder some of between the palm stems— the arms piled against a tree, 
the old painters of hell did not put a camel into their and glittering in the lust rays of the sun — all this was 
foreground, and make a traditional emblem of it. It is like a sublimated opera scene. And there was another, 
true the Arab loves his own camel, kisses its lips, hugs tho next morning, vdien tlioy took their departure 
ito'fieck, calls it his darling and his jewel, and declares southwards, their file of loaded camels winding away 
he 10 re$ it exactly as he loves his eldest son ; hut it from under the shade into the Imt light.’ As a variety, 
does fiat appear that any man’s afibetion extends be- a man would be seen crossing the Nile where it was very 
yopdpjiis own particular cainci, which is truly, for its wide on a bundle of millet stalks, carrying hia dothes 
; laerviees, an inestimable treasure to him. He is moved on his head like a huge turban. The same custom, we 
. to kick and curse at any but the domestic member of recollect to have read, prevails upon the Indus* but 
thb species, as lie would be by the perverseness r.iid there the water-chariot is usually drawn by a bi^olo 
spite of, any other ill-tempered creature. The one the voyager having hold of the animal by bis tail. ' 
,vir|tu6 of the camel is its ability to work without v/ater; In ojiother picture our author figures in person, and 
. but out of the desert, I hardly think that any rider in a way which will surprise those who are npt> aware 
would exchange the willing, intelligent, and proud ser- that literary ladies are ft^uenUy women, mid bdkne- 


, The pext originality is what she calls the * after- ing till dinner-time. * By sparing a few hours per week [ 

gW— a natural phquoiiienon we do not recollect to Mrs Y and I made neat and Comfortable && thinin ' 

i^^have etpr jMten elludod to before. * I do not remember washed by the crawj and when we saw the pllirht of ^ 
to have re&l m pne great atmospheric beauty of Egypt other trayelters— gentlemen in rough-drieid CQUars. and 
aftei^l^w; aj^ffo.used to call it. 1 watched this ladies in gowns which looked as if tfcy had been merely^? 
™ WP ™ afterwards wrung out of the wnali-tub— we-thoiu^t the tittle trCuble'^ 

imprflsBed with our ironing cost in well besWed.’ This wos^a i^*at|L' 
to wCH to ttjfi beauty, of thU appear- mystery to tbe Arabs, and cue which thto »to»r sucT 
^ 18 jforgeouj, every. Coeded in eomprehendlog. , Auotiber bo^ 

but J tor Wins upt awarc.that there a long consultatmn eiTihe utofif 
g iihiewjA cf beauty toteC ^tTme efter the jmn decided that it was the EtoUsh 1 ! 

i*.j'‘Tbe dregoman of enbtitek'|MdiytvbHm‘^<iw V 

^ tlMdi.'he bed oitt£ 5 id,&dSi^ 
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tineau iroued not merely from comfort, but on principle. 
* I always thought,* says she, * and I always shall ihiuk, 
that the finest specimens of human development I have 
seen are in the United States, whtere every man, how- 
ever learned and meditative, ean ride, drive, keep his 
own horse, and roof his own dwelling; and every 
woman^ however intellectual, can do, if necessary, all 
the work of her own liouse. At home, I had seen one 
extreme of power, in the meagre helpless beings whose 
prerogative lies wholly in the world of ideas ; here I 
saw the other, where the dominion was wlioUy over the 
power of outward nature.' This reflection was recalled 
to her memory when ascending the cataract of the Nile, 
where * a boy would come riding down a slope of roar- 
ing water as confidently as 1 would ride down a sand- 
hill on my ass. Tlieir arms, in their fighting nKthod 
of swimming, go round like the spokes of a wheel. 
Grinning boys poppled in the currents ; and little seven- 
y par-old savages must haul at the ropes, or ply their 
little poles, when the kandjia approached a spike of 
rock, or dive to thrust their shoulders between its keel 
and any sunken obstacle; and after every such feat, 
they would pop up their dripping heads, and ery “ bak- 
slieeah.” I felt the great peculiarity of this day to be 
my seeing, for the first, and probably the only time of 
my life, the perfection of savage faculty ; and truly it is 
an imposing sight^ 

On reaching Philm, the * Holy Island,’ the enthusiasm 
of taste changes to the cntlmsiasm of religion, and it is 
no longer Miss Martineau who speaks to us, but an 
ancient priestess. Her first view of this congeries of 
temples had something of fatality in it ; for when their 
vessel was being towed against the headlong current 
by the crew walking on tlie rocks, the rope suddenly 
snapped, and she swirled down and away — * none of us 
knew whither, unless it was to the bottom of the river.* 
The stern, however, caught on a sandbank ; and being 
obliged to bring to for the night, the party set forth in 
another boat for FliiJoe. ' And wliat a moment it was 
now, when we trod tlie .soN, as sacred to wise old races 
of men as Mecca now to the Mohammedan, or Jeru- 
salem to the Christian ; the huge propyla, the sculptured 
walls, the colonnades, the hypsethral* temple, all stand- 
ing in fall majesty under a flood of moonlight I The 
most sacred' of ancient oaths was in my mind all the 
while, as if breathed into me from without ; the awful 
oath — “ By Him who sleeps in Philoe.” Here, sur- 
rounded by the imperishable Nile, sleeping to the ever- 
lasting music of its distant cataract, and watched over 
by his Isis, whose temple seems made to stand for ever, 
was t^c beneficent Osiris believed toblic. There are 
many Holy Islands scattered about the seas of the 
world*-rthc very name is sweet to all eats — ^but no one 
has been so long and so deeply' sacred as this. The 
waters all round were this night very still; and the 
more suggestive were they of the olden age, when they 
aflforded a path for the processions of grateful worship- 
pOTs, wha came from various points of the maieland, 
with their lamps, And their harps, and their gifts, to 
return Uunks for the harvests which had sprung and 
ripened at tha bidding of the god. One could see them 
coming in their boats, there where the last western 
light Reamed on tlte river ; one could see them land at 
the^ steps the end of tlie colonnade ; and one could 
iinggipe this great group of temples lighted up till the 
pro^nfSit aesjlptare of the walls looked almost as 
. brig^ ghd M the moving forms of the actual 
offerena^- ■ ‘ • 

Here .comes put the theory which governs our author 
in behol4ing,i'tr|il^ the eyes both of the soul and body, 
the life, past and present of the Best It is the old 
thought' that aU knowledge is eaeved/eU truth divine. 
The idem that new infiaeiee titedestinim ef mwkind 
are as tdd as the cdviUeiMiM ; imd fax aught 

we know, olden . *^:Osiris wan to the old Egyptlpiit 
tl^ Al^ah » 46 be te the aadwhat Another 


. # liyporihraMpfiiii ta 


has been to the (^hiistians.* In this, withhut glvihg'. 
any opinion as to the fact, we venture to iEhtfik" thei4 is 
more of the appearance than the iteaUty of hethlodoij^y. 
All Scripture is full of foiesliowings . and protofy^; 
and even wlien the family unity of snlmkind was eom^ 
pletely lost, that Jehoyali was by no nteans the peculidt 
Qod of a single tribe, is oifirnicd in the person of tiiat 
mysterious Melchisedek, king of Salem, and ‘ priest of 
the most high God,’ to whom Abram gave tithes of 
the spoils of battle, and after whose order was Christ 
declared, both by the prophets and the apostles^ to bo a 
king and a priest for ever. Osiris, whose sacred name 
Herodotus (the follower of a different faith) did not 
dare to pronounce, * left his place in the presence of the 
Supreme, took 4^ human form (though not becoming a 
huni.an being), w'cnt about the world doing good to men, 
sank into death in a conflict with the Power of Evil ; 
rose up to spread blessings over the land of Egypt 
and the world, and was appointed Judge of the Bead, 
and Lord of the heavenly region, while present with 
his true worshippers on earth, to do them good.* 
Among his allusive names were * Opener of Good,' 

‘ Manifester of Grace,’ and ‘ Revenlcr of Truth,* and he 
wras described as ‘full of grace and truth.’ In his name 
the virtuous entered into blessedness. Miss Martinenu 
mentions the different theories by which learned men 
have attempted to account for this resemblanc^e to a 
holier personage ; hut it is easy to perceive that she 
holds w'ith those who, seeing ‘ that ideas are the highest 
subject of human cognisance, the history of ideas the 
only true history, and a common holding of ideas the 
only real relation of human beings to each other, bclipve 
that thi.s great constellation of ideas is one and the 
same to all these difitTent peoples ; was sacred to them 
all ill turn ; and became moi'C noble and more glorious ' 
to men’s minds ns their minds became strengthened 
by the nourishment and exercise of ages.’ This is all 
wc can afford upon so abstruse a subject ; but it was 
impossible to avoid some allusion to it fti a notice cf 
BUtdi a book. 

Our author’s descriptions of the monuments of Egypt 
I are always happy, but lier picture of the ancient capital 
I of the Pharaohs is curious for its brevity. Jii the daya 
of Abdallatif, the ruins occupied the space of half a day’s 
journey every way. and the learned physician of Bagdad 
w'aa in ecstsisies of admiration at the splendour of tire 
sculptures. ‘ At the end of seven centuries,’ says Miss 
Martincaii, ‘ the aspect of the place is this. Prom the 
village of Alitrahcnny (which now occupies the site) 
can be seen only palm woods, a blue pond, rushes, and 
a stretch of verdant ground, broken into hollows^ Vriierc 
lie a single colossus, a single capital of a column, a half- 
buried statue of red granite, twelve feet high, and Some 
fragments of granite strewn among the palms. This is 
all of the mighty Memphis ! * 

In Iter visit to the mummy-pits, idealising and 
plaining all things as usual, she endeavours to acoofint '' 
for the funereal pomp and religious worship lavished > 
upon cats and birds, by the reverence of the Egyptiana' 
for instinct; but she fails to show what claim these' 
animals had, upon this principle, above the camel, |be 
horse, or the ass. This is one of those spots on her" 
varied map on which it would have been better to have 
written words analogous to the terra incognita of 8^ 
graphers. But sucli prudence would not have suited .^ 
her intellectual habits— perhdifs not her orgaiusai^on. 
A curious proof of the peculiarity of the latter is; given' 
in her description of the ascent of the l^yramid. fiff- 
got to take with her that instrument 
pensable to'tan absolutely deaf person— her eavWiN^ct ; 
but although eagerly ck^n versing for nearly dhl&hr with 
those around her,, 6s might be expected in such hew.apd 
exeiHn^ circumstances, she found in hcar- 


she go4 down a^n to pn ordi* 

mSy. level of the d^rt ! 

aipMrs'te be aso jli a'sentence 

^or%w6^.-aitd if costs. 
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In taking Icaire of ancient Egypt, our author gives a 
picture of its life, ivhicli, olthougn interesting, has not 
novelty enough to tempt us to extract at length. This 
EgyX)t is hurl^ in sand ; but the desert has answered 
to the interrogatories of learning and science, and we all 
know now that the ladies before the Elood lounged on 
chaises longues, and knitted, and netted, and darned 
as ours do; and that the little girls had dolls, and 
instead of yelping bow-wows, littlo wooden crocodiles 
with snapping jaws. Wc know, too. that some two 
thousand years before Abraham's visit to Memphis, the 
people worshipped one supreme God, whose favour in 
this life, and acceptance by him liercafter. wore held 
fortti os the great desiderata of human beings. Their 
passage through death to immortality was pioneered by 
a Divine benofactor, who had become the judge of the 
quick and the dead. Their notions of creation were 
drawn from the phenomena of the Nile ; and they w'erc 
* taught that every mind, whether of man or brute, was 
an qinanation from the Supreme ; and that the body 
was only its abode and instrument; the soul being, 
feom its nature and derivation, immortal.' 

Cairo is u threadbare subject ; but Miss Martineau 
even there contrives to amuse us. * Tlic little rogues 
of donkey-boys were always ready and eager close by 
tlie hotel, hustling each other to get the i)reference — 
one displaying liis English with, “ God save the Queen 
ros bif!” another smiling amiably in one’s face; and 
others kicking and cuffing, as peoi>le who had a prior 
right, and must relieve us of encroaclicvs. Then off 
we went briskly through the Kzbckeeych, under the 
acaoias, past the water-carriers, witli their full skins on 
their left shoulder, and the left liand holding the orifice 
of the neck, feom which they could squirt water into 
the road, or quietly fill a jar at pleasure; past the 
silent smoking parry, with their long chibouques or 
serpentine nargeeleUs ; past the barber, shaving the 
head of a man kneeling and resting his crown uu the 
barber's lap ;'*pa8t the veiled woman with her tray of 
bread — thin, round cakes ; past tlic red and white 
striped mosque, where we looked up to the gallery of 
the minaret, in hope of the muezzin coming out*to call 
the men to prayer; past a handsome house or two, 
with its rich lattices, its elaborate gateway, and its 
shade of trees in front, or of shrubs within the court, of 
which wc might obtain a tempting glimpse ; past Shep- 
licrd's Hotel, where Englisli geiitiemen might be seen 
going in and out, or chatting before the door ; past a 
row of artisan dwellings, wliere the joiner, the w^caver, 
and the maker of slippers were at work, with their 
Oriental tools, and in their graceful Oriental postures; 
and then into the bazaars.' In these bazaars the trades- 
peoj^e looked like kings and princes in fairy talcs, and 
cheated like Europeans. The gentlemen of her party 
were purdiasing clothes to wear on their journey in the 
desert ; and * after a wdrld of effort, and of tying and 
hooking, and inquiring of prices, it came out that the 
clothes were second-hand; and they were pulled off 
much more quickly than they were put on.' 

In Cairo, Miss Martineau gets into a passion about 
polygamy ; and notwithstanding the schooling slie had 
previously given her mind aS to all sorts of liberality, ' 
she feirly declares that ‘ if we are to look for a hell 
upon oflAh, it is where polygamy exist? ; and that as 
polygamy runs riot in Egypt, Egypt is the lowest depth 
of lids hellk ' I always before believed that every ar- 
raugement .i^nd prevalent practice liad some one fair 
side, some one imeming quality ; and diligently did 1 
lisakfhr this fair elder in regard to polygamy, but there 
ilir nomj. The longer one studies the subject, and the 
peeper one penetrates into it, the more is one’s mind 
with the intricacy of its iniquity, and the 
heart feel as if it would break.* The 
feom her visit to a harem gives an idea 
M- of the native ladies. * Bqt the 



put it into her next neighbour’s ear, and said 
and in tbis way it came round to me again. But in 
two minutes it was asked for again^ and went round a 
second time, everybody laughing as loud us ever at each 
**Bol*’ and then a third timel Could one have con- 
ceived it? Tlie next joke was on behalf of the Jew- 
esses, four or live of whom sat in a row on the deewdu. 
Almost everybody else was puffing away at a chibouque 
or a nargeelch, and the place was one cloud of smoka . 
The poor Jewesses were obliged to decline joining ub» 
foT it liappencd to be Saturday : they must not smoke 
on the Sabbath. They Were naturally much pitied ; 
and some of the young wive? did what was possible lor 
them. Drawing in a long breath of smoke, tliey puffed 
it forth in the faces of the Jewesses, who opened mouth 
and ifestrils eagerly to receive it. Thus was the {Sab- 
bath observed to shouts of laughter/ 

So much for Egypt and its Faith, and its Life, Rresent 
and l^ast. The book relating to Sinai is quite as sug- 
gestive of reflection, but not very rich in extractable 
matter. Moses is of course its hero — that mortal but 
little less thcii divine, who brought forth into the desert 
a crowd of abject slaves, and converted them intr) a 
powerful nation ; and who threw open to his meanest 
countrymen the loftiest mysteries of the Egyptian 
temjJe, converting the Israelites, in the midst of the 
gross darkness of the time, into a really ’peculiar* 
f>copIc. Our travellers followed, as well as they could, 
the track of the wandering Hebrews through the wil- 
derness ; and in their journey to retro, Miss Martineau’s 
recollections of biblical story arc mingled with later 
events. * We felt ourselves really now among the 
haunts of Esau and his tribe, and of the cliildren of 
Jshmacl, whose hand was against every one, as every 
one's hand was against them ; and when, a little fur- 
ther on, we stopped in a hollow of the hills to rest, it 
was strange to remember wdio came here in later days, 
and what an extraordinary depot this was for the mcr- 
ciiaudise of tlie East for course of centuries. Up 
this x>ass came long trains*' of camels, laden with tlie 
silks, muslins, and ivory of India, and the pe<arl8 

of Arabia, and amber, gold, and apes from Abyssinia, 
and all the fine tilings that the luxury of Euro]ie derived 
from the far East. These all came through Eetra, and 
were lodged there for rest, and for no little traffic, as 
ill 11 place wholly inacccssihle by any foe. The eagle 
might pounce upon the kid among the areas of I'etra, 
and the liglitniiigs might dart down from the Biiiiiiuits ; 
but no human enemy could enter to steal, or arrow 
from liumaii hand to destroy. Up this pass, then, bad 
wound many a eftravan laden with Oriental wealth ; and 
in tliis hollow had rested perhaps many a company in 
iiEnbush, and no doubt many a bullied foe. Those 
single trees, perched on fantastic heights, w'ere some 
of tlicra old enough to have been living in those days — 
landmarks to the traveller, and signal stations to the 
desert warrior.' 

Tlfe descriptions of Petra and Mount Hor exhihil 
great graphic i>ower ; but our space warns us that we 
must hasten on to Palestine and its Faith — ^to Beth- 
lehem and its fulfilment of the Promise, and realisation 
of all the human mind liad panted after throughout so 
many thousand years. Miss Martineau deprecates the 
literal understanding of the Scriptures, which Cole- 
ridge colled ’ bibliolatiy,’ aud turns to;the great reli- 
gious Ideas which have * been the guiding lights of men 
from the remotest past, and which Christ presented 
anew, purified and expanded I What an exquisite 
sure it is to stand where Jesus stood, and look around 
upon the old foitAs and sectarian tenets of the world, 
and brtog forth feom^em all a faith and 'hope which 
should, notwithstanding dread^ corruptioitei fdevate 
mankind through many future agesU^to iusight 
into the sacred mysteries of Egyptr ithd the national 
theology and Law of Binai, and of 

the Pharisees, and the philosoptoted tfeaptiebm of the 
Badducees, and the pure and jpeanenlild and uuaMdiy 
nspirati^i of the Esssnes^ andV these 
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toge^icr ooinc the ideas, and &om the unseen world the 
spirit, of the religion wliich Jesus taught 1 * But these 
ideas and this * spirit* she avows do not belong to the 
existing phase of Christianity ; and her announcement 
will he h^ard either with pity or indignation by the 
religious world, that the actual Kingdom has already 
come * jn the new heavens and new earth of the rege- 
nerated human mlnd>* 

* Syria and its Faith* has but litUe to do with the 
esoteric plan of the book. It conies in near the close of 
the work, and Miss Mnriineau appears to have Lad no 
room to elaborate tho fertile subject of Mohamme- 
danism. From this department, however, we take a 
picture of the markets at Damascus. * The goldsmiths* 
bazaar was one of the most interesting; not from the 
uality of the jewellery, but from the picturesque 
gurus of the workers, bending their turbaned heads 
over the blowpipes in their little dim shops. Tlic 
alleys where galloon-weaving and silk-chain making, 
and the manufacture of slippers, were carried on, were 
! very attractive, from the number of children employed. 

Tlie little boys, weaving and slioemaking, w'crc ox- 
I tremely industrious. They appeared to put their “ Arab 
1 intensity ” into their work, young ns they were, tioine- 
j times, in curious contrast, a dealer of graver years 
j would be seen fast asleep in the next shoij, his head 
j laid back on a comfortable pillow of goods, and liis 
; whole stock open to tho attacks of any one wlin chose 
; to steal. The prettiest sight in connection with the 
bazaars was when a net was drawn over the front of 
the shop, to indicate tliat the owner was at prayers. 

{ * I was altogether disappointed in the silk goods of 

Damascus. I saw very few articles that I thought 
; pretty, more or less, though the iiiUric was substantial 
! enough. There was a vulgarity about the patterns — 
■ especially about those which were the most costly — 

' which perplexed me till 1 learned the secret. The 
! famous old Damascus patterns, the inheritance of cen- 
j turica, and of which cver^ Damascene is proud, have 
! been imitated by our Manchester manufacturers, so as 
to become quite familiar to English eyes. The edeet 
of this in Damascus is curious. 1'hc inhabitants import 
our cotton goods largely ; and when they see their own 
patterns again, the gentlemen think they look as well 
i as their own heavy silks; and tlicy make their wives 
I wear them instead, greatly to the discontent of tho 
I ladies. The saving to the Damascene husbands is very 
great ; as indeed it must be, if we consider the cost of 
dressing a dozen women in uno house>-*wive8 and hand- 
maids^in such costly articles as the heavy silks of 
Damascus. For my own part, 1 would rather wear 
l^ianchester cottons.’ 


remarkable case (jf suspension of 

THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

rAiNFirLhs* tlie idea may appear, it seems certath that 
disease is one of the avenues by which we are to 
approadh a knowledge of the character and functions 
of the human mind, A curious light is thrown on the 
subject by cases of suspension of the mental faculties 
through the Influence of shocks sustained by the ner- 
vous system. Mr Dunn, surgeon, l4onduu, reported 
one such case of extraordinary interest a few years 
ago ; it appeared origlnaUy in the ‘ Lancet,’ but we 
have now before us a reprint in tho shape of a pam- 
phlet. 

The patient was a healthy yemng woman, and a dress- 
maker. While living with her grandfather, July 14, 
1843, she acoidiMitaUy foil into sf river which traverses 
the park of Xitfllin^n in Kent Rescued after a 
quarter of an hoar’s unmersion, she was with difiloulty 
to for several days she continued sensible, 
bul iediaposad; '^meanwhile she was removed to her 
hor^ in {londno. On the eleventh day she was seized 
4 VithTfi ftt, wbioh kept her in a state complete, stupor 
.forfoiir the cessation of which it was found 


that she was deprived of the powers of speech and 
hearing, and the senses of taste and smell, and that her 
mental foculties were quite benumbed or paralysed, 
giving no indication that she recognued any of her 
friends about her. The only remaining media of cQnimi]|> 
nication with the external world were the senses of toac& 
and vision. Her sensibility to objects coming in con- . 
tact with her was excessive, insomuch that the slightest 
touch would startle her. When left quite stiU, slie 
appeared to be lost to everything that was passing 
around her. !Sho did not even know her own mother, 

W'ho attended upon her with the greatest assiduity and 
kindness. Mr Dnnn goes on to state — * Her memory, 
and the power of associating Ideas, were quite gone. 
Wherever she was placed, there she remained through- 
out tliG day. She was very weak, but her bodily health 
w'iis nut much deranged; the tongue was clean; the 
skin moist ; and the pulse quiet and regular ; but the 
bowels sluggisli. Her appetite was good; but having 
neither taste nor smell, she ate alike iudifl'orcntly what- 
ever she was fed with, and took nauseous medicines as 
readily as delicious viands. She required to be fed. 
When I first saw her, she had no notion of taking the 
food that was placed before her ; but a few days mter- 
wards, if a spoon was imt into her hands, and filled by 
her mother, and conveyed for a few times to her mouth, 
she would afterwards go on by herself until the whole 
was eaten.* 

After some medical particulars, and an account of 
(»:rtain fits to which she was liable, Mr Dunn adds — 

* One of her first acts on recovering from the fit had 
been to busy herself in picking the bedclothes, and as 
soon us she was able to sit up and to be dressed, she 
continued tlic habit, by incessantly picking some por- 
tion of lier dress: she seemed to want an occupation 
fur her fingers, and accordingly part of an old straw- 
bgnnet was given to her, wiiicli she pulled to pieces of 
great minuteness ; slie was afterwards bountifully sup- 
plied w'ith roses ; she picked ofif the ledves, and then 
tore them into the smallest particles imaginable. A 
few days subsequently, slio began forming uim the * 
table,* out of these niiimto particles, rude figures of 
roses and other common garden flowers : she had never 
received any instructions in drawing. 

* Roses not being so plentiful in London, waste paper 
and a pair of scissors were put into her hands, and for 
some days she found an occupation in catting the paper 
into shreds ; uftcr a time, these cuttings assumed rude 
figures and simpes, and more particularly the shapes 
made use of in patchwork. At length she was sup- 
plied with the proper materials for patchwork; and 
afrer some initiatory instruction, she took to her needle, 
and in good earliest to this employment. Shif now 
laboured incessantly at patchwork from morning till 
night, and on Sundays and week-days, for she knew no 
dificrence of days ; nor could she 1^ made to compre- 
lieud the difiercnco. She had no remembrance from. , 
day to day of wdiat she had been doing on the preriouf 
day, and so every morning commenced de novo, Wbat- . , 
ever she began, that she continued to work at while 
daylight lasted, manifesting no uneasiness for anything 
to eat or to drink, taking not the slightest heed of anj^ 
thing which was going on around her, but intent only 
on her patchwork Occasionally, indeed, and nbt« uii* 
frequently two or three times in the course of the day; 
she would have what her mother called her '* fits," 
Whilst intent upon her work, and witliout any external 
exciting cause, her head would fall backwards, her, eye- 
lids close, her arras and legs become ris^ and her '' 
hands denched. After a short time, varylfag k^ (Extent , 
from a few minutes to half an hour dS' isioiiia the' 
muscles would become relaxed, the eyes open, and she 
would resume her work, apparently;imeonscious tliat 
anything had happened. About thlx time she begsn to 
Hhow indications of feeling ifitertiited in the figures of 
the flt)wers and buds, Ac. upon the dlk, and other mafo- 
vm which am made use of in patchwb&. , The per- 
edption of cdoitrSf end tlm everolso of the imitative < 
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fa.culfcy, were the first evidences she exhibited of psyoHi* 
(nil iidvanCtTneiit in her present state. Although she haii 
rcci-ived a good plsiiii education, and had been very fond 
of books, now she could neither road nor write, nor even 
: be made to comprehend the letters of the alphabet AU 
I her former knowledge and past experience appeared to 
, be obliterated, or at least for the time to he buried in 
I oblivion, with one exception — a feeling of dread or fright 
! in connection with water; and she now began, dc novo, 

' like a child, to acquire ideas, and to register experience. 
Admitting tliat the senses arc the only inlets of all the 
materials of knowledge, *it was not to be expected when 
in this abnormal condition, with only (he senses of sight 
and toutdi in communion with the external w’orld, that 
her progress (jould be otlnTwise than slow in the ex- 
treme. Ilow-uver, she evinced an interest in looking at 
pictures and prints- -110)^ esyiecially of flowers, trees, 
and animals — ]>iit when sliown a lands(;.‘}pc in w'hioh 
there was a river, or the view of a troubled sea, she 
became instant]}* cxciteil, and violently agitated, and one 
of her fits of spasmodic rigidity and insensibility iinnie- 
diatcily followed. If the* ])ictiire were removed before 
the paroxysm had subsided, she maniusted no recollec; 
tion of w'hat liad taken place ; but eo great was the feel- 
ing of dread or of fright associated witli w'atcr, that the 
sight of it in motion, its mere running fnnn one vessel 
to another, made her shudder and tremble, and in the 
act of washing her liands they wcr<i merely placed in the 
water.* 

In January 1844 , six months after the accident, she 
regained the sense of smell, and her mind began gra- 
dually to awake from its lethargy. Being taken hack 
from London to her grandfather’s in the eoiinlry, hlic 
showed no recognition of the place, but bounded with 
delight at seeing the spring flowers, and even began to 
express Iier feelings in articulate language. A young 
man to whom she had been formerly attached w'as now 
brought lo pay her daily visits ; they pleased her, and 
she was uneasy when any accident ]>reventcd them. 
Thus matters w’^ent on till July, when her lover paying 
some attentions to another woman, she manifested the 
passion of jealousy, and at length, on witnessing e. par- 
ticular scene between the 3^oung man and his new mis- 
tress, fell down in a fit, which her friends feared w'oiild 
prove fatal to her. On the contrary, she awoke from it 
restored to * the posses.sion of her natural facultie.s and 
former knowledge, but without the slightest remcm- 
branec of anything which had taken plaiic in the inter- 
val from the invasion of the first fit up to tlie present 
time.* She of course knew' nothing of the apostasy of 
her lover ; and her motlier judged it w'ell to remove her 
back to London, without any furtlior disturbance to her 
mind* from that cause. In the course of a few' weeks 
she attiiined to her usual health in nil rcsjiccts. She had 
only lost a year of the memory of existence. 

DR GAVIN ON BETHNAL GREEN. 

A PROCLAMATION of the Scottisli rrivy-Council in l(il9 
speaks of Edinburgh as ‘ now beconjc so filthy and un- 
clean, and the streets thereof so overlaid with middings, 
as [that] the noblemen, coun^'illors, servitors, and ulhors 
his Majesty’s subjects who arc lodged within the said 
burgh can not have ane clean and free i)asaage and 
entry to their lodgings ; wherethrough they arc resolved 
rather to make choice of lodgings in the Canon gate ‘and 
Leith, nor [than] to abid<j the sight of tbit, shameful 
' nncleaniiess, whilk is so universal, and in sic abmidmice 
■tlirough all the parts of this burgh, as in the heat of 
iutnmer it corrupts the 9ir, and gives great occasion of 
sickness/'^ The city Jong continued to have a bad 
dihfitaicter in this respect, and one sometimes hears a 
Cc^Tdrsation amongst ignorant people in the south, pro- 
upon the supposition that Ediri burgh is a strik- 


ingly odorous city, when those who have seen it^ivith 
their eyes know it to be as remarkable among tov('ns of 
its size for cleanliness, ns it is for the picturcsquencss of 
its situation and its architectural elegance. The large 
towns of Scotland are generally under good and efficient 
police regulation — though no doubt there are some 
defiles about them, the haunts of the extremely poor, 
w'liich are by no means what they ought to be, and 
which it would perhaps be difficult for the most diligent 
besom to keep in decent order. While happy to think 
that our country has long got above this, as well a.s 
many other barbarisms, we Scotsmen never visit liondon 
without greatly compassionating the state of the nation 
who dwell therein ; for not only i« London ten times over 
the dirtiest place w'e ever set foot in, but it is a town 
which, apparently from the bentnnbing eflcct of bad 
habit, has lost tlie wish to be clean. In London, dirt is 
a privilege and a possession. It is patriotism to protect 
and defend dirt. What hope, of course, can there he 
that London will ever live cleanly, whether with or 
without ail abjuration of sack? Truly we reg.'ird the 
abject state of the metropolitan millions with the sin- 
cere.st pity. 

We arc led into these observations by perusing a 
treatise entitled * Sanitary Rambliugp, being Sketches 
and Illustrations of Bethnal Green, a type of the con- 
dition of the ^Metropolis and other large Towns.’* The 
work is the jirodiK'tion of Dr Gavin, lecturer on Forensic 
Medicine in Charing-Cross Hospital. One point in the 
title wc demur to — the plirase ‘ and other largo towns.’ 
Some large towns have dirty corners, or even district.^; 
hut to rank any of them with omiiifetid London is the 
grossest injustice. Dr Gavin, being in practice in the 
eastern district of the metropolis, has set to an exami- 
nation of Bethnal Green parish ; not a mere glance over 
the leading streets, but a .searching scrutiny of every 
cluster of houses, every court and alley, and tlie in- 
teriors of a vast numlicT of the dwellings themselves. 
The results ho has given in detail, as well as in tables 
and summaries, implying the condition of each place 
Hs to ])aving, draining, and scavengering, and the con- 
sequent condition as to sickness and mortality. It is 
rarely that wc have any such matter reduced to a form 
in which we can grasp it so well as a definite fact. 
The houses are, in the first place, for the most part 
planted immediately on the ground, and below the 
general level of the surrounding soil: they are flimsily 
built, and in a ruinous condition ; the inhabitants have 
damp to contend witli both above and below. The 
rooms are at the same time small and overcrowded, so 
that, being unprovided with any means of ventilation, 
the most noxious air prevails in them ail. These are 
particulars for whicli private parties, it may J)c said, 
arc not rcsiponsiblo. Well, we only introduce them as 
the ground of the x>icture. Ixiok now to those features 
of the case which proxierly come ivithin the range of 
a police or municipality. 

* Nonsc-dmimge is nearly wanting in Bethnal Green ; 
except in a very small nuni^^cr of cases, the houses, when 
they are provided with drains, drain only into cesspools ; 
the num^r tb.at drain into sewers is very small indeed. 
An immense number of the houses of the poorer sorts, 
and nearly all those in gardens, are unprovided with 
drains of any kind. The inhajiitants, tlH»reforei are 
compelled to get rid of their fluid refuse by throwing it 
on the gardens, yards, or streets. Sometimes hides are 
dug in the gardens or yards to receive HUie refiase wed&r* 
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llioip lioles are frequently doscly adjacent to the wells others once a-fortnij^ht Tlie coiirts are they have ij 
wlicnqp tlie occupatits derive their supply of water. been described. Dr Gavin adds — ‘ For ii few additional j! 

I * A great number of the courts and alleys are alto- liundrcds of j>ouiid8 antiually, the |>arjsh could bp e0bc- 
gother unprovided with house-drains, or where they do tiially cleansed, and /ttpt iu all hs streets, alleys, 

I exist, they are mere surface-drains, and are nearly and courts every daj-.’’ IJc al.so adds elsewhere — * 'lijo 
! always choked up, and thus become great nuisances, annual deaths of 3.52 persons is ilic price in life paid by 
A great portion of the disease in the parish is to be lictliiiul Green to sujiport its present filthy state — a .v 
found occurring in these filthy undrained courts and costly, and extravagant, and foarful sacrifice!’ The 
alleys.’ prl(*c In the morals and happiness of the people, who 

Then as to the removal of refuse — ‘The exterior sh.all attempt to reckon it ! 
appearance of the streets may, perchance, through the Such is a sumide of suburban London — verj' piteous 
operation of paving and scavenging, be tolerably cleanly ; to behold, as Mr Carlyle would say. It adds to the pain 
» but in scarcely any instance, when the houses tlieinsf:lves with whicli we rcfiirmcd harbariuns of tlic north regard 
are visited, and the yards inspected, arc not collections such a deplorable state of thing.s, that it might be re- 
of all kinds of refuse, garbage, ashes, dirt, decomposing inedied to some extent, were it not for that calenlating 
cabbage leaves, and other ofiensivc vegetable rcniahis, spirit for which our southern iieiglijiours are, however 
oftciitiuies dung, and sometimes putrescent animal re- unconsciously, remarkable. ‘ It is j»resnnmil,’ says Dr 
mains, to be found, either abundantly distributed over Gavin, ‘ that the most solid reason for the wn'teljed 
the surface of the dirty j*ard, or piled into a heap in u cundition of the great niajorit}* of the houses of the poor, 
corner. In either case the heap is exposed to the action and for the total abhcnce of any attenijjts at improvc- 
of the rain, which soaks into it, hastens decomposition, incut, consists in the f.ict, that the corn mij^s ion era and 
dissolves the putrescent, fetid matter, washes it over guardians are themselves the chief proprieties of Uie 
tlie surface of the yard, and causes it to form an inti- dwellings of the poor ; ami that ns tlicy in general pay 
mate union with the soil. Truly does such a soil sow the rates themselves, and have already exacted for their 
the seeds of disease and death ; every rain which falls tenements the liiglicst attainable rents, any, even the 
augments the quantity and power of the poison, every slightest, increase of rates w'ould oidy be an iiuTease of 
sun that shines raises a v.ipour charged with deadly their owui expenditure.’ Under such circumstances, he 
poison. Tiie times at w'hich the contractor’s cart goes truly adds, to expect cllectual iiuprovemeiits appears 
round is not certain; no provision, therefore, can be fallacious. 

m.ade to have the refuse in readiness for him. In name, 

he is bound, on complaint^ to remove, collections of ashes, 

&;(■. hut in practice it is not so. IVaotically, therefore, 1 F hi D I*' A N A R 'P 1 S A N. 

the dust and g.irbagn heaps of the poor must either Tijkri: is a volume before us which is not exactly to our ' 
remain on their premises, or they must themselves taste. U Ls the life of a working-man by himself; or, to . 
remove them. Ihit they can only remove them from the by thi* card, the ‘ Autobiography of an Arti.‘«au.’* 1 

yards to the streets: there, then, the refuse is deposited n' it were nothing jnc»re than what it profcst^cs to be, wo i 
to rot and to putrefy, and mingle with the dust and should like it imicli, for we can hardly conceive anything 
mud, and to be scattered on the ])avcmc!nt, and to defile more intercsling than a genuine account of the fortunes 
tlie passengers [exactly Edinburgh in IGl!)]. The of a working-man, written in the plain ^inattcr-of- fa .:t 
filthy .streets remdiu unelciyn,ed till their foulness 8tartl<*s ^tylc of his cliihs. And on tlie other hand, if it were 
the eye of the scavenging department. During all this what it aims at being— n sentimental and phUosophic.'vl 
period, whether the refuse be on tht? premises, where it history of the same unit ()f soidciy, the productiun of a 
is continually accumulating, or on the streets, it is thinking and cultivated mind, wc .should perhaps like it 
giving oir ^apou^s loaded with uiihoiilthy emanations, still better. Out this is neither one nor other. Of the 
Wherever I went, I found the most loud atid bitter com- flippant style of the book, wc may take an ex.ample from 
plaints against the dust contractor for the filthy state the author’s ncrount of his first effort at industrial oecu- 
iri which tlie inhabitants w'crc conipdlcd to remain, in palion. ‘ In tlio )>eginning of my eleventh ye,ar 1 was 
cnnscquence of his never, or very rarely, removing their jmt out as au ^rand-boy to a draper, a situation I always 
dust heaps. These complaints in many places assumed disliked; iiidceS there was so much artificial civility iu- 
the tone of the deeiK'sl indignation, and evidently arose terwoven into our polished draper, that I regarded it as 
from an earnest conviction of a great outrage being lietter adapted to men c( mpounded of “ clock-work and 
committed upon them, and of a cruel negligence or .steam,” than to those sturdy llcsh-and-blood Saxon bred, 
indiflercnce to their wants and necessities actuating the as if it required a bad French bow (o soli a good French 
authorities. “The people never die here; they are .shawl. 1 was consiilercJ too uncouth to succeed* in a 
murdered by the fever!” wuvs the exclamation of one business requiring so much conventional polish; and want 
inhabitant in Half Nichol Street. ... iT; is impossible of address was thought to be rather .a disadvantage than 
but that discontent and disputes should arise, and that a service to my master. My playing and loitering, when 
working-men, finding their homes made wretched and scat on errands, became so frcipicnt, that iu a few months 
uncomfortable, and surrounded with niiisanccH, filiouM 1 was discharged ns ineonigible.* No man ought to mal^ 
leave them for the public-house, there to learn, and such confessions without an expression of regret for his 
soon to indulge in, habits of intemperance, which indiil- folly. 

genco soon leads to vicious propensities, which in their The account the artlaau give^s of his inaTriagc, au 
turn give rise to a large class of crimes.’ engagement which ho undertook wdien destitute of em- 

The details regarding a necessary class of conve- ployment, without a home, and not even possessed of 
niences are of so horrible a nature, tliat we must leave so much as the petty fee neocssary to be paid on the oc- 
them to be ftudied in Dr Gavin’s volume. So also casioii, is equally objectionable. Why not acknowTcdge 
must we {MSS over certain nuisances, where, for a profit that ii is by such errors that too many of liis class fasten 
and a livelihood, the most abominable and noxious themselves down to irretrievable poverty ? Notwithstoad- 
works are carried on in the midst of a wretched popu- ing defects of this nature, the book contains many pages 
iation. Of tbo streets, many of the ppincii)al ones are worth rcailing, and more especially some passages in the 
paved, some, however, only within the last few years, life of a party of strolling players, which are full of a 
and generally with a neglect of incllnatious for the re* nervous simplicity not often met with in the writings of 
inoval of Bunace watqf. Many others remain unpaved, tlie present centui^. The author and his wife had turned 
The cleaning of the thirty-tliree miles of street, and the players at a pinch; and in many places, to use his own 
hundred miles of bjmvays in the parish, is executed by laxrguago, ‘ Hunger had marked us for his own — he ^ 
‘ thirteen decrepit old men,* being a siil^cient power to mockcfd us daily with breadless. breakfasts and meatless 

go over the whole surface once in ninety days, though 

XiracUcally four streets are cleaned twice a<*week, and * By Christopher TUompwm. London : Chapman. 1847. 
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dinners.’ They were travelling on, loaded with the 
‘*][)rojierties,’ for they were too poor to employ a carrier; 
but the magintrates of the vlUages they passed through 
refused them permission to act, and ine publicans, in 
reply to their request for a bod, seeing what they were at 
a glance, replied, ‘ No, no, no.’ At length the desolate 
crew, with sore feet and sinking spirits, reached tho vil- 
lage of Arnold, and after trying in vain every public- 
house they passed, arrived at the last. Here they became 
desperate, and ordering a whole pint of ale, and paying 
the tJirccpence in ready cash, put the fateful question to 
the landlady—* ** Can we .sleep here to-night ?” and the 
answer was, ** I will consult with the master. Let me 
consider: you are plaj'oi's, ore you not V* ^ 

** Yes, madam,” I answered. She saw it; our shabby- 
genteel a]>pcaraucc told tin* tale. 

“'Well,” said she, “ J will inquire, and let you know; 
but I do not know Imw it will be, for \yg have bad some 
players hero lately.” ’ 

'J’he an.swer was favourable—* Thev might slop if they 
liked.’ 

‘ Too frequently one dilhculty courses another on the 
I ’ heels. We had promise of beds, but hoAv wore we to pr.y 
for thcml Tlireeponeej wtM already gone. \Vg ini'^ht 
fairly expect that the price would bo deinandoxl before 
wo were allowed to couch our hanissed limbs in Mrs 
Ueid’ri bed-linen. We took the stock of oiir ready cash : 
we could raise sixpence in copper nniougst us. I had 
twopencc-halfpeiiny and two farthings; Alcssrs Youngc 
and Manuel tbrcc-halfpenco each. It was expected that 
such a sum would not .suiftce to find sleeping uccommo- 
datioii for six of us; .•>’0 it was charitably settled that I 
should take the whole amount — sixpemcc ; that would 
provide a bed for my family, and the other two gcntlo- 
luen were to recorusidcr what could be done for theruselvc.s. 
After a short deUheration, they resolved to travel back 
again to lllidworth, wdicre they Juid rca.son to believe a 
bod would be cheerfully offerod to them. After a day’.s 
fatigue — one of hard walking and hunger — they i!upo.sed 
upon themRclres a turmoil of eight miles, over dreary 
I heath roads, to secure a bed for my family.* 

1 Still a cUfliculty occurred — a delicacy — a punctilio — 
j which it was not easy to get over. * 1 had two lart^nugs,* 
i says our sensitive author, ‘ in iny sixpenny-worth of cop- 
per coin : but what woubl ** appearance” say if the mana- 
ger of the strolling compfiny just come in was obliged to 
oifer fiTCpenco-halfpeupy and two farthings for bis bed? 
Sixpence current it might be, but would it look like a 
real respectable silver sixpence? No ;^uch a meagre 
tender would operate against my future prospects, and 
would at once Rtamp me 

llaVe, ami full of WTClrhetlnc.'*.®.” 

The timugbt stuiig me. A night’s rest would be but mo- 
mentary relief, if my poverty was to drive me away the 
next morning, yomc means must be devi.sed to avert 
such iniseiy, and, if jufShible, to prove iny respectability. 

1 haMloned out, and paced the dark street until a twink- 
ling ray brought me to the window of a large shop. I 
looked in ; its multifarious piles btspokc it the store- 
hoiwu of Boiiie village inone> -luaker. An old gray-headed 
man, with spectacles rewting uiion a rather large no.se, 
was poring over his day-book or ledger by the aid of a 
Earthing dip, who.se twilight thiw tljcgi'catcr part of the' 
largo room into an awful gloom. All within was as still 
as the pillowed j^ladc of a deep-robed forest at midnight, 
when the laKy winds have sunk, to sleep. Thi.s, thought 
I, is the place wherein to cifcct my barter. I apj)n)ac&d 
tho old man, and a.*!ked, with all the politene.s.s that my 
cmbarros.sment could afford, *‘if he would favour me with 
change for two farthings?” Tliis dealer in all sorts, 
whose name was Jones, was reputed doubly careful in 
guarding against loss in ibis world’s dealings. lie w’a.s 
scrupulously nice In all accounts of profit und loss ; and 
ill mv cave he could not see that a fraction of advantage 
was to bu gained by the acconunodation A.fter a loiig 
pallet he declined the favour, sayings ** 1 would rather 
, seep my halfpenny.” I was rather an.xioua for the ex- 
^ change. To expose my poverty was not, under present 


circumstances, a thing to be proud of, so again 1 mo()^stly j 
pressed for the change. “Are they good ones I?* cau- 
tiously asked the old sugar-plum. The answer was 
“ Yes.” “ Well,” said he, “ I must try; but I do not see 
what 1 am going to get by you: but 1 suppose you must 
have the halfpenny. 1 hope 1 am not going to do myself 
any harm by this transaction.” 1 thanked him, buttoned 
down tho money, and hastened back to “my inn I” 

The landlady was a nice, cozy woman. She sat down 
with them by the fire, snuffed the candle, and talked of 
the .stage — but not encouragingly: the very reverse. The 
poor players began to tremble ns they thought of their ' 
reckoning ; and the husband, in his alarm, introduced the 
subject of his skill in stencilling, and gave himself an 
excellent character as an artist. ‘ Before bedtime, I Inul i 
the pleasure of receiving an order from her to “ slap-dasli” j 
her p%,rlour. 'J'ired bones avaunt ! (he lodgings are 1 
already ))aid; yes, and a smell of tho frying clio]), to be | 
purchased out of the .surplus mojjey, i.s already expanding | 
our collajised stomachs I We retired to bed without our j 
hosteB.s doinauding the pay ; wo slept comfortably, and ; 
dreamed of bacon and tea-cakes. I'he next morning we | ! 
were joined by our two companions from lllidworth: the li 
sixpence furnished all of us with on excellent dinner.’ il 
’ _ ' ; 

TUB COCKUOAOir OS’ SIIll’BOAUD. j| 

Mo.st people, particularly if in warm situations, either ji 
from climate or local inlluencc, know something of the Ij 
cockroach; yet though pestered by its invasions, they ■' 
may be unacquainted with some portions of its history. : j 
At the risk of rcqwating wliat may he nuwe or less known, j 
I shiill venture a brief detail of my owm observations, I 
during an acquaintaneesliip of several years, when 1 | 
lived in a very populous colony of the insect. 

I’lie fauTily Bl.ittaj, to which tho cockroach (D. oricn- 
t'lfis) iHjIongs, is a very numerous and a very voracious 
one ; and f first got acquainted with the species on ship- 
board, during a long voyage to the East. I’Jie insect is 
of a reddi.^li-brown colour, with a body about nu inch 
and 11 tlnrd long, and antennm somewhat longer, making 
the entire animal about three inches. 'Hiosc who have 
not seen an entire sj|)ecinicn, may have notieed portiotis 
of its legs atid wings amongst the browm sugar in daily 
use, as it is fond of sweets, and happtms sometimes to 
get eutombed luuongst its food. On first leaving Eng- 
land, being winter, not a trace of the insect was m)- 
servetl ; but as ive drew near the tropics, a fciv in tlic | 
evenings began to make their appearance. These had i ' 
evidently l)ecn dormant in their Iiiding-places during Ij 
the many nmntbs the vessel lay in dock, and, reanimated ’ | 
by the increased warmth, now issued forth to resnine jj 
their predatory habits. Objects of observation and in- | 
tere.st l)eiDg limited at sea, 1 took a fancy to the rearing of ; 
cockroaches, just as persons at home, with a wider range \ 
of choice, take to rabbits or ehafllnches, or as Baron 
Trenck tlid to his solitary spider. My warren or cage 
I consis^d of ti large jelly>pot covered with muslin, so as 
to permit iii-spection, but prevent escape. Here I reared 
many from the egg to maturity, and had them cou- 
stantl}' for several years under my eye. 

Tlio female, w'hich is somewhat stouter and shorter than 
tlio male, after expelling tlie egg, carries it some days 
about with her, fixed to the aMoroen, ere she glues it 
up in some corner to be hatched. A new-laid egg 
requires six or seven weeks for this purpose, and then 
gives birth to fourteen or sixteen young ones. The egg 
itself is about a third of an inch long, of a compressed 
cylindrical form : it has a serrature along one side, which 
opens at the proper time for tho escajve of fite young 
brood ; and tho heads of the young are all placed towards 
it in a double row. After impregnation, the first egg is 
deposited in the course of eight ten days, and the 
female continues every eight or ten days thereafter to 
deposit fruitful eggs for many montha If kept apart 
wlien arrived at maturity, she layS no eggs. At the end 
of six or sqven weeks, according to the state of the wea- 
ther, the eggs are hatched, and the larvce liberated from 
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tli(.*ii*ViK:los\ire. They arc then about the bikc of a Unt- 
setiil, M^iitish, semi-pelluciil, and exceedingly tender, so 
.'13 to be destroyed by the slightest touch. They have 
black eyes, and a darkish dull spot on the abdomen. 
Ill a few hoiirs the skin liardens, and darkens in colour, 
from cream -colour to chestnut and deep brown, when 
the young insect runs nimbly about in quest of food. 

Like all the tribe, when in this the larv.*i state, they 
.-src, as they grow, under the necessity of casting their 
nkins ; anil this curious process I hai?e dften observed 
and admired. Tlie animal retires to some quiet corner, 
away from its fellows, and fixes itself in a depending 
position by its binder chwa. Remaining motionless 
fi r a few minutes, it begins to sw'allow air, and goes 
on doing this to such an extent, that its skin, no 
longer able to withstand the bursting pressure, i^plits 
open along the thorax or back. Aftiir the exertion tlius 
used, it is forced to rest a while, when commencing 
alicsh, it manages to wriggle its head and fore part of 
the body out at the opening ; the antcninr next follow to 
'il-cir very tips, then the legs, one after another, to the 
extremity of the claws, bo that when completely oxtri- 
fjit(*d, the exiivia or cast skin is the exjud. counterpart 
of the animal it covered. When thus quit of its old 
c.ivering, it suspends itself to it, completely exhausted, 
by the anal appendages. In lliia condition it is soft, 
white, and helpless ; and if found by its neighlmiirs, 
very apt to bo eaten up. It, however, speedily regains 
fitrength; and its first act, on finding itself able, to 
turn round and eat up the softer portions of its old skin. 
A new skin speedily begins to encrust it, iiUTcasing in 
strength as it deepens in colour, till in a lew hours it 
possesses strength and colour equal to the one it has 
jhed. As tlie body in the meantime is still enlarged by 
tlie swallowed air, the new skin partakes of that cnlirgc‘- 
meut; and when the insect’s stoniaeli has disgorged irs 
windy contents, these are replaced liy more .solid material, 
in the shape of food. Tlow often the akin is shed and re- 
newed during the lirva state of the animal J was unable 
fo determine, but the wdiolft lime occupied from hat»;li- 
iiig to maturity is from ton to sixteen months. Abun- 
dance of food and warmth expedite, and oiiposite circum- 
scftnccs retard, the final iduingo. At the penultimate, or 
last shedding of the skin but one, tlie insect of course 
passes from the larva to the pupa state; but ns is the 
case with many others of the tribe, thi:re is no per<*ep- 
tiblc diflt*rt‘nec lietweeii the two, unless it be a little in 
])oiiit of size *, and at the last shedding, wlwii the pupa 
passes into the imago or peidoct stale, the ditici*eucc at 
first BCcms as little, for the new wings are scarcelj" notice- 
able, rumpled up on its back. These, hovrever, soon 
unfold, expand, and become strong, so that, in the space 
of half an hour, the anininl so fiiriiishod assumes a verj' 
difierent aspect. I have stated that the insect in all its 
stages is of a deep ruddy brown colour, but occasionally 
a pupama)' be seen beautifully speckled willi interposed 
markings of pale yellow. 

Notwithstanding the length of time which elapsed from 
the period of hatching to that of maturity, and the small 
apparent number that at first made their a})pearaiicc on 
board, yet in little more than a year our vessel ivas 
literally swarming; and it may well bo imagined that 
matters did not amend in this ni8{)ect during the other 
two years of our voyage. They proved exceedingly 
annoying to us inmates of the ‘ wooden walls,’ from 
their voracity, filthiness, and noisome smell, us no place 
on board was sacred from their intrusion ; and where 
tlie large ones could nut enter, the little ones crept in. 
Wherever we wrent, above, below', to the hold or the 
mast-hekd, there might some of their number be seen. 
They usually crawled about quietly during the day, or 
kept out of sight in their hidingplaces, but at night- 
fall exhibited their full fdree, and issued forth * tn shoah 
and nations ' At times during the night, and even some- 
times during the day, the males, as if by one consent 
and inipiilse, bounced forth, fluttering their wings, and 
scampering along in irregular runs and short flights, 
striking ohe in the face, and crawling over his dothes, 


up his coat-sleevcs, ami trou.scrs. At these times they 
seemed perfectly iadifi’erent aLx)ut their personal Bnfety» 
and could be caught ami killed witliout trouble. After 
being about a coupl« of years at sea, my bed cabin was 
fo grievously infested with tlicir swarms, that f at- 
tenjpted to lessen their numbers by trapping and killing 
tlicm. For this purpose I took a water ewer and baited 
it with alltile treacle in its bottom-, for of all sw'eets, ami 
this in partiinilar, they are exceedingly fond ; and at- 
tracted by it during the night, they dropped in to satisiy 
their appetite. f)nce in, they could not again clamber 
up the steep, smooth sides of the vessel, and in this 
manner I had it filled, night after night, within two 
inches of the top; yet notivithsiandiiig the thousands 
thus eanglit aiifi destroyed, I found the task a fniitless 
one, for thiTC was no perceptible diminution of their 
nninliers. J iiad also a tame .sniyie which lived entirely 
or cc-ckroachcs, catching and gobbling them dowm wdth 
great cxjKrtnrss ; hut they at last repaid the favour 
in kind, by fastening on its breast wdieii asleep, and 
eating the fiesh olf its bones. 

For food Ihe lioikroachcs scarcely refuse anything: 
in the destruction of books iiicy are not inferior to the 
(lotlis and Vandals; and ail sorts of paper. W’ritton and 
clean, exc(‘pt brown, aflbnl them a meal. The best 
mciluKl of preserving books cxi>oacd to their ravagt's, is 
to cover them vritli clean w'sisiied cotton or linen cloth, 
which they will not touch ; hut if soiled with anj tUiugi 
edible, tliey will gnaw' it througli in the soiled spots. 
Cork they like very well, ami are not averse to rotten 
wood, especially if impregnated wi(h oil, though tlio 
pure oil itself they do iii^t toucii ; casks of oil have been 
lost by their perforations tliroiigh I lie softer portions of 
the wood ; and in fiict nil sorts of casks arc liable to be 
thus unceremoniously tapped, if the contents Fiiit their 
piiJates. ".rJiey vvHl rn.'ike a meal off salt meat, if i>oiU*d, 
and arc very ibnd of frotib, but indeed rtd’use no sort of 
animal matter their Iceth can gnaw, uml liieso are imuc 
of the softest; even hinla’ skins, smeared w'itli arsenical 
so:ip, they will greedily devour, ns I found to my cost 
Hiscuita arc thedr delight, and they waste more than 
they oftt; for not only do they drill tluaii in holes, hut 
Rinut them all over: so bad did our bread latterly be- 
come from tiiis cause, tb.at absolute want alone could 
liave forced u.s to use it Lcather-ccnercd trunks arc 
stripped by them jo a. siiort time, and shoes pierced 
into holes ; tliey drink ink, devour vellum, and bstten 
oil the ordure of fowhi. A bit of their fellows afibrds 
I a high relisli, and one is no sooner wounded, and unablo 
to defend itself, than he is lugged away and eateu up; 
blit worse tlnin all this, they attacked even us, ttie 
I lonis of creation, and frequently, during sleep, ate our 
flesh to the bone. Though no exposed part ist free 
from their depredations, yet they arc more particiilarly 
disposed to attack the points of the fingers atljoin- 
iiig tho imils, where tliey nibblb aw'ay the skin to the 
quick. They have their own likings too, and prefer 
certain individuals to others ; so tliat while some have 
nothing to fear, others cannot fall asleep with any patt 
of their jierson exposed without sustaining injury from 
their pincers. Often have 1. seen out chief officer get 
up in the morning with Ids neck and ears clotted with 
gore, wliilst our third officer wm scarcely if ever mo- 
lested hy them. 

A ship iniicli distressed by scurvy once put snto 
Guam, part of wliose crew, poor wretches, half dead 
iu tlieir hammocks, had their limbs literally eaten by 
cockroaches in holes to the bones ; and a few who had 
died unobserved, or been gnawed to death, were taken 
out with the flesh half devoured. Great guns hive been 
entered in logbooks as * destroyed by cockroaches/ 
and the sailors declare that they eat the edge off thefr 
razors 1 The damp sea air and salt water bad no doubt 
txjrroded the former into lioles, where the insects found 
refuge ; and lipking the oil off the edge of the latter, 
they probably left a little moisture instead^ which soon 
roughened and blunted the instrumeut. 

C3oc‘kroaches, like all other aniilials, have their cne- 
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niie^ ; probably tbo most destructive of these is man, 
for the sailor abhors them, and always endeavours to 
kill as many as he can. They have ])crhaps next in 
order several of the ichneumons— species of iHes that, 
like the cuckoo, are not at the trouble to hatch their 
own youDf;, but force this office upon otljers, at tlie ex- 
pense of their own natural brood. Many cockroaches* 
eggs arc thus pierced by the ovipositor of two sorts of 
this fly, a small and a large one. Of the former, in- 
stead of a brood of fourteen or sixteen young cock- 
roaches, I have counted as many .as one hundred and 
seventy-one in a single egg ; of th(j latter there are never 
more than one. The grubs i)f these ichneumons of 
course feed on the contents of tlie egg, which sustains 
tliem till ready for their change to the perfect or insect 
state, when they pierce tlic shell and lake wing. 


EASY WAY OF (JAININO OR LOSINO FJVi: YEARS OF IJFE. 
Karly rising lins been often extolled, and extolled in 
vain; for people think that an hour’s additional sleep is 
very comfortahlo, and can make very little difTerence .after 
all. lint an hour gained or wasted every day makes a 
great did'erence in tlio length of our lives, which \vc nmy 
see by a very siinpio caleulatiun. First, we will say that 
the average of mankind spend Itl hours of every *J1 awake 
and employed, and I) in bed. Now, each jear h:i\jng.'>(M 
days, if a diligent i)erBon abstract from slcc]) 1 hour daily, 
he lengthens his year hours, or 'JIS da}s of IG hours 
each, the length of a VHtlciny day, which is what we call .i 
day in these ealeulations. Wc will take a period of -Id 
years, and see how it may be dcere.uscd or ;nlded to by 
sloth or energy. A person sleeping G hours a-day lias his 
full average of 3G.i days in the year, and may lliercdore lus 
said to enjoy complete his . . . 40 years. 

Let him take 9 hours’ sleep, and Ids year has 
hut 342 days, so that he lives only . . 37.^ ... 

"IVith 10 hours in bed, he has 310 dajs, and his 
life is . . . . . .3.5 ... 

In like manner, if the sleep is limited to 7 hour.s, I 

our year h:is 303 days, and instead of 40, u e i 

live ...... 12i ... ! 

Anti if (I hours is our allowance of slumber, wc | 

have 411 days in the year, and live . . L'i ... 

By this we sec that in 40 years, 2 hours daily occasion 
either a loss or gain ot fice ptvufif How much might ho 
done in this hjiaco! What would w’e not give at the close 
of life for another lease of 5 years I And how hitter the 
rclloetioii would ho .at such a time, if we relleclt'd at all, 
that we had wdlfnlly given up this portion of our existence 
merely that we might lie a little longer in bed in the 
morning! 

VARIETIES OF MILK. 

As far as wc know, no nation uses the milk of any carni- 
vorous animal. There is no reason for htdieving that the 
milk of this order of animals would be either disagreeable 
or unwholesome ; but tlio ferocity .and reslle8snes.s of the 
creatures will always present an uhsUcle to the experi- 
ment. The different milks of those aninniKs with which wc 
arc acquainted njrrcc in their chemic.d qualities, and is 
corijfiriAcd by the fact, that other animals besides man cm 
Iks nourished in infancy by the milk of very di^'tinct sjiccics, 
Hats and leverets ^fiavo been suckled by cats, faw'iia by 
ewes, foals by aoats, and man, in all stages of bis existence, 
has been nouvibUed by the milk of various animals, except 
the carnivorouii. The milk of the marc is inferior in oily 
matter to that of the cow, but it is said to contain more 
sugaS*, Jind other Mlts. The milk of the ewe i.s a.s rich an 
that of the COW' in oil, but contains less sugar than tliat of 
other animals. Cheese made of ewe milk is still made in 
England and Scotland, but it is graduidly being disused. 
.The milk of the ass approaches that of human milk in 
kevdral of its qualities, xo thisrcsoinblance it owes its use 
by'ljnvalids in pulmonary oomplaluts, but it h.'is no parti- 
calor virtue to rccommmd Us x^'fereucc, and is only pre- 
scHbod by nnrsefl. Goat’s milk perhaps stsmds next to 
tltnt of tlie cow in its qualities; it is much used in Southern 
^Utqpf^ It affords excellent cheese and baiter, its creatn 
and tnore copions than that from cows, flamers 
Ik is employed in China, Africa, and, in short, in all 
o^unti lea sphere ihe animal Hontishes* It is, how- I 
' jmOr in every respect, but still, behtig milk, it is 


invaluable where butter is not to be procured. Tlu.<' milk 
of the sow rCsoxnblos that of the cow, and is iised^it Can- 
ton and other pnrts of China. The milk of the buffalo is 
also like that of tlic cow, though the two animals belong to 
diflcrcut species. Every pre|)dration of milk, and every 
separate ingredient of it, is whobHiome : milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, fresh curds, whey, skimmed milk, bultcr- 
milk, & 0 . Butter-milk and whey will undergo a spon- 
taneous vinous fermentation, if kept long enough, :nid 
alcohol can bo distilled irom it. The Tartars, it is well 
known, jircpAe laiTye (juantitios of spiiituous drink from 
marc’s milk.— Laiwfs Noftis of a Traaelhr, 


S O N N K T. 


I'^i R earth is silent, anrl the winter air 
Riillcn witli snows and stonns; the cliill nielli wind 
■Withera with scoff and scorn wlmto'tr behind 
Lajfs of the faded year in woodbunl bare. 

Of all the gloi'ioii.s company that there 
Of (lo\^rs once flaiuitcd, none now shine for thcc; 

Jliihx ty they lelt thcc, for so friends will fleo 
tVhen friends most need thoni. Alust man, then, detpair ? 
No ! for 1 see Oirniiph nncurtaincNl say 
OissniiigH of world.s whieh have no winter, night, 

Soirow, nor chiiiiKC I I hear the unKoh cry, 

Like brothers, unto weary ntoii of wo— 

And weary men, Avlierc’er they are, reply— 

* A child is b(>rn * to cliuiipfc nil dark to liRht, 

To heal the wounded, raihc the weak who fall ! 

Glort/ to God vti high ! and jnacc evai here below .' ’ 

M. ft J. 


The i»ike, f:oinmonly called Jack when under three or 
four pouudK in weight, is a wcll-know'ii fish— like many of 
us, better known than trusted or treated, lie i.s a gi(*i‘dy, 
unsociable, iyniniiical savage, and is hated like a Bluebeard. 
Everybody girds at him witli- spenr, gaff, hook, net, snare, 
and even with powder and shut, lie has not a friend in 
the world. The hofrible gorge hook is especially invented 
for the torment of his maw. Notwithstanding, he fights 
his way vigorously, grows into immciiHc strength despite 
his many ciiemicH, and lix’ea longer than his great e.st foe— - 
man. II is voraeity is unbounded, and like the most ae- 
coinplished eorjioratt' ollicor, lie is nearly omnivorous, his 
palate giving the preference, however, to fish, flcHli, and 
fowl. Dyppepsy never interferes with his digestion; and 
he posKCSKi's .1 quality that would have been valu.thle at La 
Trnpiie -he can last without inconvenience for a sc'iinighf . 
He c.in gorge liinisclF then to beyond the gills without tlie 
slighte.si derangement of the slonmch. lie is sliark and 
o.strieh combined. His body is comely to look at ; .and if 
b<' could hide his head — by no means a diminished one — 
his gii'cn and silver vesture would attract many admirers. 
His intemperate habits, however, render him an objcGt of 
disgii.«!t and dread. He devours hi« owti children ; hut 
8tr.ange to say, likes better (for eating) the children of his 
neighl^ntrs. Heat spoils liis appetite, cold aliarpcTiH it; and 
this very day (30th l')eceinber I84(i) a friend has sent mo 
a gormandising specimen, caught by an armed gudgeon 
amidst the ice and snow of the Thames near Marlow. 1 
envy the jiikc’s constitution . — IfamUtook of Angling. 

TUB El-BCTROTYPE. 

We owe to Professor Danlell, the author of the sus- 
taining battery, tlie discovery of the principle of electro- 
met.aliiirgy; to Mr C. J. Jordan, the aiiAhor of the euljeat 
X)ublished account on the subject iu this country, the in- 
vtmiion of the a]iplication of that ivlnciple to practical 
purposes in the ‘arts, knowm as the electrotype; and to Mr 
Thomas F^pencer the earliest improvement in tno means of 
obtaining casts.by the new process. But this account only 
appli{;.s to England; it is undisputed that the earlicAi prae* 
tical results w'ere obtained by M; J: cobi of St Petersburg. 
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A TKll* TU THE WYE AND SOUTH WAIVES. 
Wk 1»!h 1 lately tlio pleasure of makiiifr a flying visit to 
llie West of Enjiland and a portion of Soutli Wales. 
Devoiislnro, as far as Torquay, wq tried in the first 
l>l;.ee ; but repelled by the biirnidity of tlio climate, 
«o were fain to seek sunsiiino, and a dry atmosphere, 
on the Lireeii and pieturesqiie banks of the Wye. No 
man who lias not been in Herefordshire ean be said 
to li.ive seen England ; but to bo seen rightly, it should, 
if pvissihle, be visited in May, when the blossom of its 
orehards, and the rieb green of its meadow’s, present the 
eflVet of A universal garden. Not only is tlie country 
beautiful in itself, but its ajiproaidies arc (diarming. 
What a line thing is the long winding vale of Stroud, 
willi its sprinkling of white c‘o(tagOH among the trees, 
and fields to the toj>s of the liills — a scene in w'hieh Is 
hniipily blended inannfaeturing industry with rural 
im.'igery! Through this vale a hraiieh of the (Jreat 
We.UiTii carries us onward to (Gloucester, whei’e we hid 
adieu to the rail, and take ^o eoach travel, 

r had been several limes in (Gloueester previously, 
but bad not, till now, an oppcwtuiiity of visiting the 
cathedral. U is a building 'whose antiquity carries us 
back to the days of the West Saxoivs, and unites 
in its siylc the rounded with tliat of the lighter and 
more fanciful Norman arch. Ijikc moat of the English 
catlu'drals, it sullered by the civil wars, and much of its 
finer ornanumtal work is irretiicviibly destrovcil. Lat- 
terly', the Ulterior lias been triiuincd a little; and its 
moimmeiits seem to be safe from fnrllier depredation. 
By. far the finest thing about it is the cloisters. These 
form a quadrangular covered w’alk, entire as it was 
left by llic jirc-rcforniation clergy ; and as such, 1 be- 
lieve, it is unique in llritain. No nrehaiologist should 
pass through Gloucester without seeing these famed 
cloisters. Beneath the choir of the cathedral there is a 
morliiary chapel, similar to that under the catliefiral of 
(jrlasgow. Here we walk in crepuscular aisles among 
heavy ruimded pillars, Bhorteiicd by the accumulation 
of damp earth under foot. T'he large and dismal vault, 
which admits of restoration to at least a condition of 
(lucent cleanliness, is at present employed as a recep- 
tacle for skulls, ribs, leg bones, and other fragments of 
mortality, thrown .up from the graves in the adjoining 
churchyard. It is a horrible sight, lu one heap, 1 
should think, there could not be fcwc^r than twenty 
cart-loads of bones. The English are a curious people. 
What ail uproar Hhoy make when a clergyman refuses 
to perform a funeral service at the entombment of their 
relations — with what indifference do they see and hear 
of the grubbing in graveyards, and of supra-terrestrial 
accumulations of mortality like the present! Terhaps 
the exhibition I am speaking of helps to make up the 
show of the catliedral, and renders it more worthy of 


the two shillinc.s. jHi* t.'iriir, vihicli our jiarty of four 
li.id to pav' fi'.r aiiniis'>ioii. 

tilimcester is rising as a port for .shipping, by mc.ans 
of a large canal, coimccling it with the Bri^Kd GhanTUil; 
iL i.s also bccoiniiig a con.sidcrablc centre for railw'iiy 
Ir.iflic. WIhu the railway to Hereford is completed, 
the upper Wyc may he easily reached by tourists. To 
earrv’ us westward to Kohs, we jirin'iired an open ehaisc, 
and favoured by the fnu'.st we.ither, nioii readied our 
destination, si.vtccn miles distant --inlcrniediatfi eouiitry 
undulating and heiintiful. lb»s.s. where we remained a 
day', occupies a knoll on the left hank of the Wyo, and 
with its church .spin*, antique galdes, and one or tw'o 
f.incy^ turrets, forms a pk*asiiig object in the landscape. 
'J’ho iiiternw of the town is inejni and irregular, ami its 
lanes would make up a /irr,t-rat(‘ ca.s« for sanitarians. 
Alas, dohii Kyrle, thy good deeds, tlioiigh insjiiring 
IVpc, have failed to in.siiire thine own tow'nsmcn! And 
is it not soin(“thiMg c'f a shame to this prettily-situated 
town, with its vast capabilitiijs for improvement u'd 
purification, that no new* ‘ M.m of Boss* sliould have 
arisen to emulate Ibe efforts of bind from wliom it 
derives its only elaim to edebrity ? 

At Ross, wo took up our (puirt(n‘S at Barrett’s Hotel, 
the situation of whidi, on the higli ground overlooking, 
on the west, the windings of the Wye, it w'ould not bo 
easy to inatdi ; the green sylvan country sjireading 
away in hill and plain ; the d(*;ir river beneath mirror- 
ing the 1)1 uu .‘'ky’ and its thin feathery clouds; tlic lazy 
moveiucutR of a boat in which i.s a party of pleasure ; 
the J*aul-l*otterish herd of cattle brow'sing on a mea- 
dow beyond; the villas and hamlets cmiio.somcd iii 
trees — all cornpo.se a picture genuinely English. But 
still more Engli-h are the tastcfully-laid-out grchuids 
of the hotel, with their rockery, trim paths, green- 
house, patches of llower.s, and cominodiously - iilaccd 
scats— on one of wliicli we are enjoying the halmy 
evening air, and -w'atching tiie great broad sun as he 
prepares to descend among the Welsh mountains. 
Adjoining these grounds is the churchyard of lloss, 
aiul by a patliw'ay in that direction are found some 
pleasing walks across lidds and along shady lanes — all 
cqu.'illy Eiigli.sh. 

Down the Wy'e, four miles from Rnss, and on. the 
opposite side of the river, is situated Goodrich (knirt, 
the liandsomc scat of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, and 
noted for its collection of armour ami other objects of 
antiquity. Near it, on the top of a crag overhanging 
tlic Wye, is the ruin of Goodrich Castle, which was 
bombarded and destroyed during the civil wars, afhir 
a long and gallant defence by the (.avalier party’. The 
view towards Hoss from the summit of the ancient 
keep, to which we clambered, is one of the best points 
on tlie river. Below Goodrich, the banks of the Wye 
improve in picturesque beauty ; and at one place they 
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rise into tall clilTs, richly decorated with natural foliage. 
I'roni this to Monmouth ia perhaps the finest part, of 
tlie Wye. Following the carriage-road, and crossing 
the river at Monmouth to the higli grounds on the 
south, we had some superb prospects, rendered addi- 
tionally interesting from the many elegant mansions 
which here and there reposed in the bosom of the 
wooded banks. Seduced by a local gui<le-hook, vre 
proceeded three miles in a southerly direction from 
Monmouth in quest of a Druidic rocking-stone, which 
was said to stand on the summit of a consxueuous 
heiglit in Dean Forest. Truly enough, after a pc'des- 
trian tramp to the top of a hill, escorted by a troop of 
juvenile lazzaroni, we rcjudied the so-called rocking- 
stone, which in three minutes wc discovered to be no 
rocking-stone at all, though sufTiciently likn one to 
form a subject of lc»cal wonder. It. consists of a huge 
unshapely mass of a softish conglomerate, about twelve 
feet in iieight, alojiingly resting, by a base of three 
feet, on a rock of the, same material. The whole, in 
fact, is immoveable, and hnt one rock, as is observable 
from the stratification; and the form of a rocking-stone 
has been given only by the abrasion of the weather. 
A few more winters, ami the point, of rest will crnmble 
away, causing the incumbent mass to go thundering 
dow'ii the lull over which it inix^cnds. As the public 
road ia beneath, wx cannot admire the temerity \vhi(‘h 
leaves such an engine of dcslru(;li<ni in its j»rcsent pre- 
carious position. What Tn 3 'thic legends an<l stories are 
tohl of this rocking- stone, which assuredly never rocked 
since the creation ! Gci)logicall\% the stone is curious. 

Having on a xircvions occasion seen the lower part 
of the Wye, with Tintern Abbey and Chep'-tow, wo 
had no wish on the present occasion to go Ihrilur down 
the river; and so, returning to Monmouth, we pro- 
ceeded thence by the pretty vale of CViekhowel to 
Abergavenny and Bwleli. We were now in South 
AVales, and s^jxnt a few pleasant days in ra^nhlrng about 
Brecknockshire and part of Badiiorshire— country all 
beautiful ; green Jiills and glittering M'aters ; old moss- 
grown churches ; hamlets, and villages, not over-tidy ; 
and plenty of toll-bars, all the reformatory doings id' 
llcheccfi notwithstanding. ‘ 

From Ihxcon. a substantial county town, with a l.'irge 
military barrack, we erossed the hills in a southerly 
direction to Merthyr- Tydvil, a distance of twenty 
miles. On reaeliing the culinimiling point, and drop- 
ping down into tlie valley’ of the ^'alf, we ibund 
onrsedves in a new world. The green wooded region 
of Brecknockshire, with its placid life, is evehanged 
for bare pastoral heights ami valleys, tilled with the 
ashes, smoke, and tumult of a V:imlcnn)niuin. Merthj’r 
may he called tiie centre of those great iron-works in 
Olaniorganshire and adjacent cminfies wliich threaten 
to alter the character of South Wales — transforming a 
thinly-peopled country, with iwimilive habits, into a 
species of Lancashire; a J-.ant;asi lire, however, w''thout 
the intellectual qualities which distinguish that scene 
of English industry. 

Everybody is recommended to visit IMcrthyr for the 
first time at niglit, when its furnaces, vomiting forth 
tires, are scon to the best aiivantage. We came ui>o:i 
the tow'n in daylight, hut having remained over-night, 
and seen the. place at v-anous striking points, nothing 
was left for us to regret. Situated in tlie higher 
of a valley, which stretches southwards to 
Oarditf on the Bristol Channel, there never would have 
been a town hero hut for the discovery of coal and 
iron in tlie huge bare hills from which arc gathered ! 
the waters of the TaflT, In an early peritJd of British 
history, a Welsh i>rincc, it seems, here erected a I'hurch 
to the honour of Tydvil the Martyr, and hence Mcrthyr- 
Tydvil. This edifice vnodemised w'as, till labdy, the 
only established church in the town. Stretching up 
the valley from tlie old church,’ an i pinched as to 
standing-room, the town lias grown and spread till 
it has reaclieci the higher uplands ; the only apparent 
principle guiding ila movements being an attrac- 


tion towards the iron-works which have fronv time 
to time sprung up. Everything great in thiu world 
has had small beginnings, and so has Merthyr, fkn- 
tiiries ago, the adjoining hills were discovered to con- 
tain iron ore, which was dug and smelted witli ehnr- 
eoal. This Avas of course done on a small scale, hut 
not so small as to save the woods from dcstruedi^'.n. 
When all the timber which adorned the mountain sid('s 
was cleared away, it was discovered that iron ore could 
ho smelted by coal ; and there, in exhanstless ahumhiiicp, 
lay strata of this useful fossil in the same hills as the 
iron. Now commenced the true Iron A{,re. In 1735, or 
thereabouts, smelting was begun on a tolerably large 
scale; and in the present century, it has been extended 
80 as to include four establishments — the Cyfarthfa, 
Plymoutli, Vcn-y-J)arren, and Dowl.ns vrorks. ^'akillg 
my Statistics from * Clifl's South Wales — one of the 
best local guides T have seen in Englajid — ‘ the census 
return of Mcrtliyr in 1881 was 22,088; in lS*il, 8-1,077; 
and it is believed that in 18-47 it was at least 4;j,('0i»’ 

— a vast population to he dependent leas or more 
i on four establishments. ‘ In 1847,’ says the same ! 
:iiithorit>, ‘ the place is in a state of the highest ]n’os~ 
;)erity. There are novv four iron-works in operation — 

I ii.irnely, the l)owlai.s works of Sir .1. Cjliiest and (knn- 
[ pany, at which there are nineteen l)las.t-furnaecs ; tho 
t\vfarthfa W'orks of ^Messrs (Jraw'shay and Sons, at 
which there are thirteen furnaces; the Feii-y-l);»rreu 
works of jSlcpsrs ’riionqjson and Companj', at whii-h 
there are six furnaces (this firm possesses tw'O other 
large iron-works’) ; and the Flymouth Avorks of Mc.-.‘irs 
Hill, at AAhie.h tlicTc are eight furnaces. There arc 
always sonic furnaces out of blast. Messrs fVaAv- j 
shay also possess the Hirwnin works, six miles from j 
Merthyr, at which there are four furnacea.’ At Aber- | 
dare, in a valley extcniling from a lower part of the j 
TafT, there were eight furnaces, and more were in course | 
of (Tcetion. | 

From anything T could learn, the iron-niastcrs are not ! 
proprietors of the hills froqi which they dig their ore | 
and fuel. 'They are, I believe, holders of long leases of t 
their respective ti^aets of country ; and the e-xpiry of | 
these temiiorary holdings forms a serious social cri'^is in ! 
Merthyr. A short time ago, tlic lease »jf the lands Jn ld | 
by Iho Dowhiis (kmijiany expircil ; and the Marquis of 
Butt% as ]>roi)ri(‘tor, not readily inclining ro a renewal | 
.satisfactory to the other ]»arty, for some months the 
Avorks wxrc almost suspeiided, to the con.strrnatiori and ' 
j Fuficring of several tliousand workmen and their fanii- ■ 
lic's. At length, after a period of lamentable privation, j 
the contracting parties came to an amicuhle Fettlcmeot, ; 
and the intelligence of the event was hailed Avith tho 
ringing of bells and other demonstrations of universal 
delight. What a critii-al statci of sociedy docs this cir- j 
cumstance reveal ! Beckoning men, women, and chil- j 
dren, upward.s of twelve thousand beings depending for 
their daily bread on the uninterruiited working *>f one 
establishment! Three thousand jrounds paid Avc'cKly ’ i 
wagos*l)y one company ! Conceive all the four eoncern.s 
stopped ! We hope this is not a probable contingency. 

With a small proyKirtion of shox>kee()ers and trades- 
men, Merthyr is nearly altogether a town of AAxrking 
pcojile, tlie bulk of the houses being inhabited by per- 
sons engaged either in the mines or iron-works. It 
has a few police, hut no corporate magistracy to exer- 
cise the usual and necessary functions of local govern- 
ment. Till 1 visited Merthyr, I liad been iit the 
belief that the Scotch wore pre-eminent in dunghills ; 
now my opinion was shaken. Nut troubled with any 
compulsory arrangements to insure health or cleanli- 
ness, and there being to all npj}eBrancc no sux^crior 
intellects to project and execute schemes of inqirovc- 
ment, the town is very badly kept, and in some of the 
back lanes, crowded with inhabitants, the heaps of 
refuse rise to enormous dimensions. But unpavc d and 
dirty thoroughfares are not half so melancholy a si>cc- 
taele as a dirty river. God has given mankind jmro 
sparkling streams, and how much liko a desecration 
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is flTt^lriinsfonninj' of tlifse liviiij? waters into a pol- 
l ilvil JA'M' rivers have so mueli reason to com- 

lilriin orniisnsji^^i* as the TafT. At Merthyr, whore it 
U) perlonn a useful isanitary funi^tion, it is an 
ojKuiuo dirty luass; and tiiis dirtiness never leaves it 
till it pours, after a eourse of twentj*^ miles, into the soa. 
UinsinK-s f»f coal and iron mines, and sundry tortnrinjrb 
ill the inotement of machinery, are, it will he conjectured, 
the cause of this appearance. Ilesides tlicse unpleasant 
tlien* is one more class of objects whicli help 1o 
(Testrsiy the picluresque in Merthyr. Up and down the 
val(*, .and orowdiiiit on the town as if about to bury it, 
are seen Imsts banks of lilaek cimlers and dehrivt, the 
refuse of the furmices and mines, lo'‘alJy ealleil ('}k 
'.V heeled out by tramways, and continually extenriinij 
its bouinls, the tip is gradually eoveriiiff the faec of 
every liill and lieM. (Jreeii meadows and lied^^erow# are 
disappearin;^ under the j>:loomy embankments ; cvery- 
whcr(‘ the heaps of bla(;k Btciile tip wrap iiatnrii in an 
everlnstinfT shroud.* 

We visited, and were conducted over, the f’yfarihfa 
works, close to the town ; and also the, .Dowlais works, 
w !ii.*h are situated at a distance of two miles .above — 
nearly the whole way to the last-mentionoil beinj; lined 
with workiiicn’s dwcllinjjs. Tlie operations need no 
particular description. The only thinty ir*w to nio was 
the hoi-blast apparatus. Instead of eoM air beiiifr 
hhnvn into the furnaecs, as was tdl lately the ease, a 
powerful steain-enj'ine is eiiiployeil to forc" air into a 
species of oven, where, heated to a hii;h dejjrcc. 

It proceeds lliron^fh pipes into the furnaces, by w'hieli 
jireatcr ellicacy is jriven to the process of cinclfinjj 
and workirifT the rude masses of metal. From ore to 
th.c linished mnnufiudure, the iron coes through seve- 
ral staires, the last tiling* done beirqt to draw' it into 
sliape between grooved rollers. I3ar iron, long rods for 
nails and bolts, and rail.s, are among the articles pro- 
duced. The making of a r.ailway rail, from the time it 
is a rough ma.ss till it is drawn out ami laid on the 
flo(»r finished, costs only fw^i or three minute'*. Jlalf- 
dresseil, with hegrinied perspiring fju'cs, eacli handling 
a pair of long pineers, or toiling with long pokers in 
the fiercely - bla/.ing furnaces, the men employed at 
these works labour with a diligence wliicli seems to he 
alnii.d siipernalund. It is a dreadful .struggle, too 
cxh.'iusting to he long snstaiiied, and thcKdore relays of 
men shift, every t-iv or eiglii lunirs. ‘ TJie make of hlast- 
fiirnaecs,’ says the authority idready quoted, ‘varies 
greatly, aeconling to eircuni.stanccs, and according to 
the (piality of iron produced. Thus a furiniee that will 
make 12(i tons of forge iron, is not cap.ible of producing 
more than pixty-five tons of foundry iron. The average 
make of pic-iron at Dowlais, where no foundry iron 

made, amounts, avc believe, to between 80,000 and 
87.000 ton.s jier .iiinuin ; the average make of j>ig-iron at 
(’yf o Lhfa and llirwairi somewliat exceeils fjO,UOo tons.’ 
Staliurdshire aii<l Scotch iron are imported to a small 
extent, to ho used in some instancCvS as a mixture. No 
iron is produced lit for cutlery or tools ; all iff of a 
coarse nature. At Dowlais, 1 w'lis iuforiiieil that the 
eon.'-aimption of coal amounted to 170t) tons d,‘uiy. Mr 
Chir gives the folloAving stfitemciit as to wfiges in 
l[y 47 ;...‘ (Udliers earn from L.3 to L.5, 10s. per month, 
averaging about 1^.1 per week; rniner.s earn alwmt Iris, 
per week; furnace-men at the blast-furnaces, 20s. to 
30s. ; fillers and jmddlers, from 2 .js. to 35s. ; bailers, from 
20-«. to aveniging 30.1. ; ndlers, from 25s. to, in a 
ft w' cases, [^.,5, averaging to about .50s. per w’eck. The 
Mvenigc earnings are considerably reduced through the 
lull country of Glamorgan and Moimiouthshires by in- 
temiicran.ce, which leads to much loss of time.* 

'J'Jie larger proportion of the workmen arc Welsh, 
and accordingly the \\iil8h language is generally spoken, 
though large niimbors, here as elsewhere, si>cak also 


* Hy mn.'wjind the and .'iftf>rvrards pUoinR ft on the Icvcfied 
Miriuui' of tbo tip, Tnight not a ^ood puriioao beservod: thu making, 
for example, of gardens for tho workmen 7 


English. That Welsh should still he a prevalent tongue, 
must he considered a serious evil. For anything I 
know', it may he the nuK-Jt. ancient and cojiious languago 
in the vnirld, but it low;*’, ,ruin:ibly' rctard.s the moral 
and '*'vi;il aiiv.sneemeiit o\‘ tlie ]ieople; and it would 
have lieen avcU for Wales, ns it would have been for tho 
llighlHials, that it.s aboriginal bad long ago given 
w .ly befisre modern Fngl isli. ( ‘onserved in their i>rimitive 
prejudices and .superstitious, the lov, n- W^elsli arc with 
difficulty moved to adopt enlightened usages. It is amus- 
ing to hear of schools in svliieli children are t night to 
repeat English lessons Avithont understautling a W'ord of 
what they are reading; Imt w'lieii sui li Ihinps arc lieard 
of in connection Avith the eliurch service-^, tin y an- hoine- 
thing woP'^-f than grotesque. In a rural di.stnct nherc 
I re.sided for a tew da vs, tlie clerk of the p.iii.sli could 
make the rosponscs iu th" service only by rote. On the 
late occashui of h new and speeial prayr being is.sueil, 
he could net, aftir a t'vo hours’ hammering liy the 
clergyman, Im nruie to read or folloAV it ; .and tlie iliAine, 
as a la'*t repource, induced a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood to mid*'iiid.:.‘ ti'c ollice of clerk Avben this 
partieul.'ir ]»r.aier came 1 • lie nttendl Wli.'it would be 
thought in Scotland id' a p.irisli prc(*entor not being 
able to read? or of a church, such as I vii-ded in one 
part of the country, from the tV.ods of whieh a number 
of clergymen draw a revenue, and w b.ich yit is hoiumred 
Avitli a service only one day m the year? 'Pbese are pain- 
ful things to reilcet upon; and, iniitid Avitti the recent 
evidence, as laid before parliament, on the state of morals 
.and ediie.ition in Wales, demonstiate the utter hollow- 
ness and inefficaey of tin* system of polity which has 
for eeiitun'‘s afllietc'd tins lino section of tlic United 
Kingdom. 'Hie ('Inirch i'l said to be at length rousing 
from its torpor, hut. i.-^ it not too late? EveryAvhere one 
goe.s in W.des, le* .‘•eea the chapels of dissenters, without 
Avhose A'igil int lahouri, it i.i aeknowdedged, there eoulil 
have been in many plae(‘s no public profession of (3ins- 
tiaiiity for the mass of the population. Sneli at leas't i 
is ilistinetly said of Merthyr by Mr langcn in hi» report 
respeeting I lie town ; and eonsidiTing tlie low state of 
educanop, Avilli the genoral ah.^p'iute of a superior class 
in the ffreat seats of mamifaiduring industry, the won- 
der that the iieojde behave, .so well as tlioy do. 'ri)& 
cementing element in their Boi*l;d state seems to he 
iiioiHV —tile n ivipt of w'Ci kly gains; and Avhiie this lasts, 
not much i.s to he feared. Itui it may be regretted that 
the enormous aums ])aid and iveeivcil in and about Mer- 
thyr blumld come to so little good. The houses of thy 
Avorkmen, which generally open to the street, have a 
clean and neat :i]>pearanet ; but they are.'^aid to beovnr- 
erowded, .and tin; family ineaii.s are ineemiomicaily ex- 
]>ended. Much. I av;ih told, is .squandered on /»ay and 
expensive female dress for the sake of Sunday sliow' ; 
and the inordinate diinking of tea, purchased mostly on 
credit from hawkers, is de.acribed as a prcAjaleiit cause 
of impoveribhment. In tho goswipping tea nicalN tho 
men do not participate; and wlicii they return home, 
and find nothing t«* share w'ilh their family, tliey are 
‘ the more ready to resort to the puhlie-liouse.*’ On 
Satunl.'iys and Sniulaya there is a good di-al of heavy 
drinking, ami drunken brawls are frcfiuont. It w'ill 
scarcely be enditod tliat in Merthyr Ihore is no 
savings’ bank, in winch tin* savings of tho thrifty 
might Ik* deposited. * Formerly there, was one, hut the 
manager ran away, and earriod Ij. 2()IJ(» m di‘poHjts*off 
Avith him ; and the efloct of this loss has operated very 
unfavourably on the people.* >Vliy is tliere not a 
national security savings’ bank in ilie place? or why 
do not the employers uuite to estabh.sh and guarantee 
such au institution ? We may, however, as pertinently 
ask, wily the employers take so little trouble to culti- 
vate humanising feelings in their nion, and give them 
neitlier libraries nor read ing-roonis ? ‘ To provide for the 
education of the y'oung, there are no schools of puhlie, 
institution except Sir John Guest’s at ].)owlais, and tho 
National Schools at Jlcrthyr. Eor tlie children of the 
men emidoyed at tin- Cyfartbfii, Plymouth, aud Ten-y- 
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Darren vcirks, no provisitui has liitlierto been made, 
further than some trifling subscriptions by tlie pro- 
prietors to the National Schools.* When this was 
MTitten by Mr Lingen, an efTurf, he says, was making. 
I (lid nut iicar that it had sensibly altered the situation 
of Jilfairs. Where there are scliouls connected with 
iron works, they are 8iii)ported by compulsory stoppages 
from the men, vrhethor tlii'y have families or not. 
licsidcs the ohjectionahlciiess of this practujc, it says 
little for the considerate benevolence of the employers, 
one of whom, an absentee*! was told, makes upwards of 
a luindrcd thousand pounds annually by liis works, and 
is reckoned as worth a couple of millions of money. 

So ends my chit-chat on Merthyr-Tydvil. From 
this scat of energetic industry, we procecided by rail- 
way down the vale of the '1‘afl* to C^irdilT— a line of 
communication which ofTers an immediate outlet to the 
great iron trade of the districjt. Cardiff is also pretty 
much a creation of re(‘ent times. Until not long ago a 
pO(W Welsh town, it has arisen, under the fostering care 
of the late I^Iarqiiis of Bute, to be a large, cheerful, and 
prosperous seaport, (\trdifr Castle, a modern mansion 
built within the grounds of an ancient fortalice. n\&.y be 
said to form the kernel of the town ; and here ibe late 
marquis dic'd, lamented by th(^ wlnjlo population. What 
this nobleman did from his own private rcsountes exceeds 
in magnitude any private undertaking in the United 
Kingdom, the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals excepted. 
Owning a large open moor between the town and the 
sea, he, with the aid of an act of parliament, caused a 
large portion of the land to be made into a series of wet 
docks, fit for the reception of vcs.sels of all classes. 
These docks, extending about a mile in length, .nnd 
eutpr^ by sea-gates forty-five feet wide, having a depth 
of abVenteon feet at neap, and thirty-t>vo feet at spring 
tides, present an imposing spectacle of shipping. Along 
one side runs the railM'.'iy from Merthyr, and by this 
means the rnaniifactured iron is transferred at once to 
the vessels which arc to carry it to all parts of the 
world. ‘ The outlay in money on the whole of the 
works has, it is under.‘«tood, exceeded !^.3()(),000 ; to 
whi(ih should be added the value of the ground, and 
of the lime and stone, and piles, all of which bUonged 
to the marquis.* 1 could not observe without regret 
that between the ducks and the sea there exists at low^ 
water an cxtensiv'c tract of sludge, composed of the 
matter with winch the Bristol Channel is in all its 
conditions charged, and through which a passage for 
vessels will require to he artificially maintained. 

I have little farther to say regarding our excursion. 
Prom Cardiff we proceeded across a pretty piece of 
low-lying country to Newport, a considerable town on 
the ITsk, where large sliipuicnts are made from the 
Moivnuuthshirc iron-wcirks. By a screw- propelled 
steamer, mure swift than pleasant, w'c were carried 
across to Bristol in tlie spacje of less than two Imurs. 

v;. c. 

bullion; she had, on the contrary, in the 
of the three per cents., imbibed somewhat (;f the aerial 
grace of nature and poetry. The chink of the guineas 
had not prevented her hearing the airy voices that in 
every varied tone — but all soft, sw’eet, cheering — whisper 
the young heart, and fill its spring-time with delight. 
The dark, dull, close house in which she lived had not 
shut out from her all fairy visions of the 

— ‘ flay crcatuivs of thfl element. 

That in the coloiira of the rainbow live. 

And play in the plighted clouds.' 

And thus when my friend spoke to her a language not 
very usual befitre the 24th of Kebruary, till which epoch 
nothing was more rare than a union of hearts, it w'as 
little wonder that she listened to it, then learned to love 
it awd him who spoke it. 

The only unions taking place of late in Franco were 
marri.ages betw'eeii rank and ready money — between 
position .and pelf. Nor, incredible as it may seem, was 
this altogether to he laid to the charge of too cruelly- 
prudent papas ' and mammas ; for the young ladies 
theniselvcs hud more tiian their full share of tlie fault. 

A rage for titles, or a passion fur gold, possessed every 
heart, and had dispelled all the delightful illusions, all 
the bright-glowing romance of life, it is not long since 

I heani a young creature, who had scarcely seen 8ev(MJ- 
teen times tlie budding of the liaw'lhoni, say in confi- 
dence to a friend, ‘ 1 will marry no man that is not 
cither a nobleman or a stockbroker;* while the friend 
on her part reciprocated the trust reposed in her by a 
whispered determination ‘ never to marry any one but a 
prinec or a banker.* But Matilda Ilofiinan troubled not 
herself cither about the titles her Henri had not, or the 
money that he had : she was in love, just as the young 
were wont to be in the (lolden Age. SShe was delighted 
to find that he did nothing, could do nothing, and 
wanted to do nothing. ‘ At all events,’ she said to her- 
self, * he will not iininnre me in a bank ; and we can go 
where we like, free to love and live for each other.* 

It is but due to my frifuifi Delmnsiires to say that he 
was quite ready to live for her. Matilda Hoff man had 
suddenly shone out uxHin him as the visible image of 
his beau-id(;al of grace, goodness, and loveliness — as 
his taste personified. Tiie matter was soon settled, 
and the marriage li.xcd to take place on the 24tli of 

F( bruary. 

On the evening of the 23d, after repeated calls, we at 
length succeeded in finding the mayor at home. Whilst 
the young lady was signing the necessary documents, 
the functionary entertained her with a lecture on poli- 
ties and morality. He did not find it a very difiicolt 
matter to iirovc to her satisfaction that a government 
which thus sanctioned love by marriage was the best 
of all possible governments, in the best of all possible 
worlds, and might defy any attempt to subvert it. 

On leaving the mayorulty-liouse, however, neither M. 
Huffman, the bridegroom, nor the witnesses, could find 
their carriages. Whilst the mayor, in all the loyalty of 
his triroloured scarf, had been proving that there was 
nothing .serious in tliis elniltition of boy a' and sucking 
children, the heroic and x^atriotiu gamins had seized 
upon every hackney-coach, cab, omnibus, and other 
vehicle to make barricades. 

That night Matilda passed alone in prayer for the 
dying. The next day at eleven o'clock Henri Delina- 
surcs presented himself at the banker’s iu the dress of 
the evening before, which it was evident he had nut 
taken off all night, but with the addition of sabre and 
pistol, and no small quantity of mud. 

* But, my dear friend/ said the banker, without rais- 
ing Ills eyes from three or four newspapers he held in 
his hand ; ‘ my dear friend, we cannot marry to-diiy.* 

^ Not marry to-day ! Who so?* 

* Do you not know what has h^pened ?* The people 

have been making barricades. M. Mul6 succeeds M. 
Guizot; M. Thiers anccceds M, Mole ; H- Odillon Barrot 
is in place of I forget whom — ^but nio matter — tlie 

A HONEYMOON IN 184i3. 

One of my friends, who had never arrived at doing 
anything, from having been for the last ten years in a 
happy state of expectation of a consulship in the East, 
made up his mind some time since to settle iu Paris. 
Tie is yet young, and much given to day-dreams. How- 
cvcf, though he passed for somewhat of a visionary, he 
was taken up seriously by a banker in that matter-of- 
faiit region the Bourse; theVorthy gentleman having 
ascertained that iny friend Henri Delmasures had some 
hundreds of acres of land in Beauce and Normandy on 
which to build his castles in the air. He was a romantic 
visiimary, hut yet a landed proprietor. The banker, 
after a whole night spent In convincing himself that Ids. 
daughter must Ike hapfiy with such a uiau^a conclusion 
Jic arrived at by a process of adding, multiplying, and 
aiihtraeting-” consented to bestow her hand upon him. 

Madcniqiselle Matilda Iloffmati was not merely a 
young lady wrapped up iu bank-notes or cased in 1 
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pcopT«^.wi]l soon be in everybody's place. Just glance 
;it tlicNO^apers : really some of the predictions are q,uite 
terrifying.* 

* Not an instant is to be lost!* exclaimed Henri. 

* Where is Matilda ?* 

He hurried to the young lady’s room, and found her 
in her wedding-dress. * Sly own Matilda, liow lovely 
you arc fookiiig ! But we must hasten to church, for 
in one hour it might perh.aps be too late. You must 
not leave me longer in this revolutionary torrent that 
is carrying all Paris away. See, I have been fighting 
hard — were I not modest, I. would s.ay as hard as a 
gamin. To-inorrow the republic — but to-day love ! * 

The terrified girl threw herself into the arms of her 
Henri. ‘ In mercy take me hence; far from the world 
if yon will ; but anywhere from hence!* 

* But, iny love, you must change this dress. We sliall 
have to make our way to the church over the barri- 
cades.* 

Before an hour had elapsed, tlie cure of the parish 
had pronounced the nuptial benediction in a small 
clinpel, the humble walls of which were wont to witness 
only the pliglited vows of those who had no wealth save 
their strong arms and true he.arts. 

* Now,' said Tlenri to IMatild.a, * lot us leave your 
father to finish his discussion with the cure on the 
present state of affairs, and let iis fly to Home steam- 
carriage that, swifter than the wind, will take us some- 
where — I care not whither, proviiled it be to a country 
M'ljcre we can pcRcefully enjoy our honeymoon.’ 

‘ {Suppose we take the railway to lltnien ? ’Well do I 
rcinemher in the woods there an old chateau ; it was 
enchanting, dear Henri. 1 sjient six ivecks there Last 
summer wandering in its groves, with no one to speak 
to but the trees. I am only afraid it is too near Paris : 
lot iH go to the other end of tlie world.’ 

Henri and Matilda were soon on their way to Roupii, 
at the full speed of a train baptised that very morning 

* the Republic ;* and through the window of their car- 
riage they were witnesses of the general flight attest- 
ing * tho magnificent national co-oijeration that had 
accepted the new institutions,* and tire sincerity of the 
adhesions to the ro])ublic, and evincing the universal 
(Mnilidcnce in the proclamations tliat order, liberty, and 
equality had been established. * Hurrah ! the dead c.an 
ride apace,* says the poet Biirger ; hut fallen courtiers 
can ride still faster. * Only look,’ said Matilda, 'attliat 
servant in livery gallopping so furiously, that I should 
not wonder at his outstripping us. Do you see liim?* 

* T sec him,’ answered lloiiri : * it is one of the ex- 
ministers.’ 

‘ And that poor young woman who is dragging her 
feet so slowly along the rough road, and from time to 
time looking back with such a terrified air?’ 

* I see her,* replied Henri : * she is a princess.* 

Thus they belield pass along before them all that, 
for nearly twenty years, had been the court and the 
administration. A dark page of history was unmlled 
upon the high road-rthc last unfinished story of kings 
and queen.s — ‘ Once upon a time.’ 

Journeying in this way, the two lovers arrived at 
Havre. While strolling on the sea-shore in the even- 
ing, they perceived an old gentlemau hurriedly making 
his way towards a steamer a little apart from the rest 
of the shipping. Henri and Matilda paused to observe 
him. It WAS the Monarchy leaving the soil of Prance ; 
and the most determined republican would scarcely 
have chided the respectful salutation of the young pair 
— the respect of pity. 

But they gave up an intention they had formed of 
going to London. ’VYas it from reluctance to follow in 
the track of the fugitive monarch, to come in contact 
with the hoary head fasm which a crown had so lately 
fiillcn ? Or was it the fear that tho ex-king might carry 
about with him, liowever involuntarily, the seeds of a 
successful revolution ? Berhaps eaclv of these reasons 
had some influence in changing their i^oute. Neither 
would they venture to Brussels, for reports had reached 


them, whether true or fiilse, of a new edition pf a revo- 
lution there as w'cll us in Holland, where dbo people 
were demanding a little, aiul the king grantiug a great 
deal. 

However, as go somewlicre they must, they went to 
Switzerland — the classic land of honeymoons. * Switzer- 
I land being already a republic,’ 8aid\liey to themsdvea, 
‘ wc need not be afraid of its wanting to make itself 
one.’ In the confidence of this hope, Henri and Matilda 
rented a cluilet by the siile of a mountain, where they 
might place themselves and fneir love under llio prop 
tection of the Landaniann and the old Helvetian Con- 
federacy, But they w’ere hardly on their way to it, 
after a short stroll by the side of the lake, when they 
perceived a band of armed nationalists wheeling about 

them. It was at Neufchatel. 

They now turne<l their thoughts to Germany. ‘ Let 
us go to (Jermany,' said they. ‘ There no one troubles 
himself about anything hut W'jiltzing or metaphy.«»ieH.* 
They set out, hut tli(*y were scarcely half-way, when 
they were warned, ‘ Do not go to Vicuna; do not go to 
Berlin.* 

As their carriage was about to cross a bridge, a 
female equestrian, with her hair floating over her shoul- 
ders, .and her long graceful velvet drapery falling over 
her Arab horse, yet withal of a martial air that might 
have hecoiiic the qiicLMi of tho Amazons, galloppcd up 
so suddenly to them, an I threw herself so directly in 
their way, that the iiostilion had scarcely time to pull 
up the leaders. * ltu(‘k there ! ’ she cried, as she pre- 
sented in Ids face a little pocket-pistol. 

The terrified postilion fell hack upon the horse he 
was riding, while Henri, putting his head out of the 
carriage- window, recognised in the desjierate Amazon 
the Countess dc Liiiidsfeld. 

‘^ladaine,’ he said with a courteous smile, ‘1 beg to 
assure you that we are iieitlicr Prussian gensdarnies 
nor Bavarian m\ini(‘ipal guards. Have tlie goodness, 

then, to reserve your powder and ball for some greater 
political emergency, and allow us to pursue our rouU\’ 

Lola Montes broke into a merry laugh, which made 
the ino^utains ring with its echo. Tln*y were like old 
c mrtiers, but a lilllc more genuine — perhaps the last 
eoui tiers. 

* Take good advice,’ said she, ‘ wherever you get iL 
Go not to Germany : they have burned my hoUl.* 

So saying, the Countess de liandbfeld set off like an 
arrow from the how, leaving Jlcnri and Matilda to ex- 
change glances of surprise, and to ask each other, in 
utter des])ondcni:e, whither they were now to bend their 
steps- - wlijit country would receive them? ‘ iMt us go 
straight forward,’ at last they cried. And straight 
forward they went, tliroiigli woods, and meadows, and 
ravines, till tho Rhine became the splendid harried to 
further progress, unless tiiey couimitU'd themselves to 
its waters, 'riicy did so, and b lopped not till they 
came to Johanriisberg, where they met an old man 
seated in an arbour, with Ids bottle and glass before 
him. 

It was Hf. lie Mettcrnich, who was drinking his lust 
botile of Johannisberg. 

‘ Your excellency,’ said J lenri, respectfully saluting — 
the bottle—* your excellency will pardon me if, in pre- 
siindng to address you, I derange the balance of power 
ill Europe; but we are a young couple from Eraritie, 
who are in search of some pretty little cottage where 
we may give a few short weeks to each oilier, Your 
excellency — who knows all news better than any tele- 
graph, any newspaper — will have the goodness to tell 
us whether there are any cottages in Germany?* 

The diplomatic eye of M. Alcttemich fiaahed some- 
what angrily; but seeing nothing but artless simpli- 
city in the faces of the young couple, he filled a fresh 
bumper, tossed it off, and buried his face in his hands. 

* My Lord Minister,* said Matilda timidly. 

' I am no lonf^r minister,* answered he. 

‘ My Lord Prince,’ stammered Henri. 

* There ore no more princes.* 
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‘ Well, my Lord of Austria.* 

M. do Metternich raised liiB bead, looking sad os a 
German ballad. 

‘ Austria is no more,* said he in a gloomy whisper. 

* Austrians have destroyed it in destroying me. Diplo- 
macy is no more, fur I am the last diplomatist ; and 
II'— Oh, Talleyrand, thou hast done well to die! 
The great art of working the hinges upon whhth all 
politics turn is at an end for ever. The {ieople break 
the liinges when they cannot open tlieni, and the axe is 
a hammer that opens cvci^ lock. We Imve fallen upon 
evil times, when W’urds are of no other use to statesmen 
than to express their thuuglits, and that even wiieu 
perhaps they have none to express. Pity me then; 
behold me reduced to swallowing my last refuge of 
diplomacy — that is to say, iny doliannishcrg wine, that 
W’ondruus hevcnige wdili wdiieh J liavo uiystihed iUl 
Europe for more iJian sixty years.' 

And M. de MetteriiieU was silent, having nothing 
more to drink or to say. 

I now lust all trace of Henri and IMaiilda for soine 
time, but rested satibiied that they had at length found 
the ]promiscd land, when this evening 1 received Uie 
following letter 

*jnii:s(-iA, Miftvh If). 

My Dear Eriknd — We have at k-ngtii arrived in 
Italy, after having passed through tw'cnty ^•ountliea all 
in revolution, lip to this moment we have not had an 
hour’s quiet, for wherever we luriieil, there burst the 
revolutionary waterspout. Whatever bliore we reached, 
the waves broke in upon it. and drove us before tbeiu. 
We have been at Brescia about luilf an hour, and must 
leave it before the hour is over. We were afnud of 
Vienna— afraid of Milan. “ No strangers ! *’ was the cry 
there; and though 1 knew they meant the Austrians, 
yet 1 was not certain how far they might carry their 
nationality. We knew that Home was cele\)rat.ing a 
constitutional carnival ; that Elurence s Grand Duke 
was proclaiming constitutions ; ttiat Naples had u king 
to-day, and will have to-morrow a Masaulollo. We 
thought of Monaco, hut it appears a republic is 
proclaiming there. The republic of St Murine next 
occurred to us, hut there they are hcriously talking of 
procl.'iiming an emperor. A ]»p'»plietic hurrah has 
reached us from the Don Oobbacks. Asia has turned 
her eyes westward, and drawn tlic sword against the 
Emperor of all the Cossacks. Jlvery day we see tlic 
moon rising, it apx)eHrs to us under every form, and in 
every colour. 1 suppose you have il trieoloured in 
Baris? But il. is nut the iioueyrnoun : alas! we know 
not where to find that! 'J'o wJiat shore, favoured of 
Heaven, are we now to steer our frail bark of luve, 
launched into the open sea in such stormy w'catber? 
We* had joyfully cried out “land!” when wc reached 
Brescia- llere in the fair Helds of Lombardy, where 
spring Jias already come wiLii her hands full of oxieuiiig 
flowers and verdant foliage, we hope to forget the world 
and its revolutions ; but hardly Imd we alighted from 
' the diligence, than a huge creature, one of the rabble, 
collared me, and deniujided if 1 were not the viceroy' ; 
for the report had bccu already spread that tlie vieeioy, 
driven from Milan, was oii Ins way to Brescia, winch 
be believed to be friendly to him. 

“My worthy friend,” said 1, “you really wrong me. 
1 ba'VC just conic from a country where the very ivord 
royal is erased from the dictionary.” Apropos of the 
dictionary, have you still an Academy ? ]$y this time 
the diligence was surrounded by a crowd., nut less 
demonstrative in its greetings than my first friend. 1 
commemied a parley with them, interrupted from time 
to time by a poor nervous Englishwomun, wliite as l^r 
country’s cUffr, protesting that thong] i she did come 
from Munich, she was not Lola bionics. In a few 
minutes, however, a diversion was efli cted in our favour 
, by the arrival of a second carriage. The mob rushed 
^ towards it, and seizing upon a man who alighted from 
dragged him into the next square. They say it is 
m viceroy : J am not sure ; but one thing is cerlain, 


that tlie revolution is here as well as every wher^^clsc. i 
Danton said “ that we did not carry our country about 
with us on the soles of our shoes;” but mcDiinks 1 
must carry about with me dust x)regnant with revolu- 
tions. 

* At length, in utter despair, T thouglit of Ireland. 
“I have heard of no revolution in Ireland.*’ If not,” 
answered Matilda, “ then we must nut go a ruvulutiou 
there would imply quiet, for it implies change, and the 
usual natural state of that country is dismrbancc.” 

‘ Her woman’s wit at lust suggested,^* Why not go 
back whence wc came?” She is quite right. Will you, 
then, have the goodness to call at my house and tell 
my English servant— but I w'as forgetting that the 
cause of libertj’, equality, and fraternity x^ould ho com- 
promised by my retaining him in my service — but tell 
any “of my people you can find that wc are on our way 
1o Baris, and hope to spend our honeymoon at home? 

‘Earewell. I have but lime to add, health and frater- 
nity, Hi:n«i Delmasuues.* 

lUSKET THE ANIMAL TRAINEU. 

S'nniNK says it is easy to travel from Dan to ticersheba, 
and cry ‘All is barren.’ It is eciually ea.sy to glance at 
the capabilities of tbe brute creaiioii, and cry ‘All i.s in- 
Btinct.’ But wlmt this instinct is, UTid what ntlbiity iL 
loiars to man’s boasted prerogative of reasoi), are ques - 
tions of a graver character — questions which have de- 
manded and received the attention of some of tlie wisest 
of our race ; hut wbicli have an yet received, and aie j 
perhaps at present capable of receiving, only vague and 
unsatisfactory nqdics. 

The actions of many’ animals, and even of insect.?, 
frequently exhibit an appearance of forethought and 
knowledge which may well excite our surprise. A re- 
markable instance of this appears in the conatriictiou of 
the honeycomb, w'hich is formed, in every respect, on 
the most approved mathematical principles. The bot- 
tom of a cell must be composed either of one ]>Ianc, iicr- 
pondicular to the side ]>artitions, or of several' planes 
meeting in a solid angle in the middle point ; otherwise 
the cells could not be similar witliout loss of room. Fur 
the same reason the ])lanes, if mure than one, must he 
three, and no mure and by making the bottom to con- 
sist f)f three X)1ane.s meeting in a iiuiiit, much material 
and labour is saved. The bees follow these rules w'itli 
as much accuracy as if they had been ri'gular student .s 
ill geometry. Dr lieid, in the course of some perspi- 
cuous observations on this 5ubj<;ct. observes — ‘ It is a 
curious iiiatliematical problem at what precise angle the 
three the bol-tom of a cell ought to meet, to 

make the greatest saving in material and labour. It is 
cue of thubc {irobleiiis belonging to the liigher parts of 
imilhematics, called problems of maxima and minima. 
The celebrated M'Lauriii resolved it by a lluxionary 
calculation, to be found in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of J..ondoii, and detennined precisely the angle 
required. Upon the most exact mensuration whlcli the 
subject could admit, he afterwards found that it is the 
very angle in wliich the three planes in the hoUoni of 
the cell of a Ijoncycomb actually meet’ Thougli we 
apprehend there, are few who would be disposed to dis- 
pute the doctor’s pious and elegant remark, that *tbe 
geometry is not in the bee, but in the Great Geometrician 
who made the bee,* it is a subject which, taken in con- 
nection with the many similar instances of skill and 
knowledge which meet us at every turn, is not only of 
deep interest in itself, but well worthy of the most 
searching investigation which our powers will enable us 
to give It. 

But there is something beyond this. It is sufficiently 
remarkable, and not too complrncotary to our mental 
supremacy, that a philosopher of eminence, in solving a 
xuathcmaLical ^iroblem of acknowledged difliculty, should 
find that he had but discovered a principle whicli such 
an insect as the bee had long known and acted upon. 
But however surprising the acquisition of sucli know- 
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may be, it is the cummon property of the race. 
All honeycombs arc constructed on the same principle, 
and tlid latest structure boasU no superiority over those 
formed centuries ago. Thus, however astonishing the 
original acquirement, there is no power of progression 
manifested. No Christopher Wren or Inigo Jones has 
arisen among the bees to breathe over the cells an atmo- 
sphere of taste and elegance, and teach the plastic wax 
to assume hitherto unknown forms of grace and beauty. 
From this absence of improvement, many philosophers 
have attempted to draw the line at this point between 
instinct and reason. Smellie, in his * Philosophy of 
Natural History,’ says instinct should be limited to 
such actions as every individual of a species exerts, 
without the aid either of experience or imitation ; and 
in accordance with the same views, Dr Gleig, in the 
‘ JCncyclopoidia Britannica,* observes, that no faculty 
which is capable of improvement by observation and 
experience can with propriety be termed instinct. If 
we accept this view of the subject, it seems doubtful 
whether we arc not compelled to allow the animal crea- 
tion the possession of another faculty in addition to, 
and above, this supposed boundary of their intellectual 
nature. For though Smellie speaks of tlie improvement 
of iuslinct, the doctor very consistently remarks, that to 
talk of such a thing * is to perplex the understanding 
by a perversion of language.* And yet it is a fact, as 
remarkable as interesting, that the faculties of animals 
are capable of such improvement ; and that this capa- 
bility is not confined to the higher species, but extends 
downwards to those grades which had hitherto been 
considered as quite beyond the pale of civilisation. Of 
tills wc have had such abundant testimony, that almost 
every man’s experience can supply him with the proof. 
Not only have the wild denizens of the woods been brought 
by Van Ambiirgh and others to a surprising state of doci- 
lity and acquire<l knowledge, and the king of the forest 
been taught to leap through a hoop, the elephant to make ^ 
as dexterous a use of his trunk as a rheva/ier d^induxtrie 
does of his fingers, and several of the nobler animals to 
sustain their parts with ci%dit in the, performance of a 
regular drama ; but some of the srery lowest classes 
have developed, in the process of teaching, such latent 
powers and capabilities, as not merely to excite our pre- 
sent wonder, but seem to warrant the conclusion, that as 
we increase the skilfulncss of our training, these deve- 
lopments will be found to increase with it. We do not 
think that the philosophy of this part of the subject, 
considered apart, and as distinct from the ordinary 
manifestations of instinct, has hitherto met with the 
attention which it deserves. Wc cannot, however, with 
any tlcgree of justice, make the same complaint of the 
tc‘achiiig itself; for the number of practical professors 
has BO increased of late years, that an exhibition of 
trained animals which, a century and a half ago, would 
have been considered as occupying * the debateablc 
land' somewhere on the rood between cheating and 
sorcery, is now almost as essential a part of every 
country fair as those dear old associates of one child- 
hood — the wonderful puppet-show, with its men some- 
thing larger than trees, and its skies something dee|)er 
than thumb-blue, and the venerable but ever fresh, 
mirthful, and delightfully-ridiculous Punch and Judy. 

. Among those who have directed their attention to 
the training of animals, there are few who have evinced 
more aptitude for the task, have prosecuted it with 
more ingenuity and patience, or produced more success- 
ful results from their labours, than a man of the name 
of Bisset, who was well known in London, and indeed 
in most parts of tlie kingdom, about the middle of the 
last century. We are not sure that wc can claim for 
him tlie title of the father of tlie art ; but it had cer- 
tainly attracted UtHe attention in this country before 
his surprising exhibitions gave it an iolat which it lias 
never since lost, and which has now made it a regular 
branch of study among those who cater for the amuse- 
ment of tlie public. Bisset was born in Perth about the 
year 1721, and brought up to the trade of a shoemaker. 


roBseasing that kind of talent which ibrms what is 
usui^y called * a clever man,’ he soon became noted as 
a skilml workman in the neater branches of the trade, 
particularly in what is technically called ‘ women’s work;’ 
and as Perth did not oiler the encouragement to which 
he now naturally looked forward, he removed to Lou- 
don, where he not only found a wider field for the exer- 
cise of his abilities, but was enabled to push his fortune 
in anotlier and more tender way, by becoming ac- 
quainted with a young woman of property, whom he 
soon afterwards married, 'i’his addition to his worldly 
means enlarged his views for the future ; he established 
himself as a broker, was successful in his new business, 
and in a fair way for quietly accumulating a compe- 
tence for the comfort of his old age, ami then dying 
with only his * grandchildren’s love for epitaph,’ when 
a chance circumstance gave a new current to his ideas, 
or at letist changed the even tenor of his way. In the 
year 17311, lie accidentally read in the newspapers an 
account of some surprising feats of a horse exliibitcd at 
the fair of St Ocrniitin’s ; this sccnis to have awakened 
in him a spirit of emulation, and he determined to see 
what he could achieve in the same way. It is scarcely 
probable that this circ.umstance drew his attention to 
animal teaching for tlie first time : such an incident, 
like many extraordinary accounts in our own day, 
might have made a transient impression, but W'ould 
scarcely have ])roduccd such immediate results. It 
seems more likely that an early partiality for animals 
had caused him to feel an interest in their habits and 
modes of action, which led to a more aitchtive observ- 
ance of them than is ordinarily paid. The nature of 
his early occiipatioii, while it emplo 3 ’^ed his hands, had 
allowed full leisure to his thoughts ; and these tlioiighls 
were no doubt often engaged upon instances of brute 
capability wliich he had casually observed, and some- 
times, perhaps, upon the means of further developing 
that capability by tuition. However this may be, the 
account, if it did not first cause him to think, cert^nly 
first induced him to act; and he immediately began 
those experiments which have placed his name so 
high on the list of animal teachers. The first objects 
upon* which he tested his powers were a horse and 
a dog; with which his success was so decided, as to 
strengthen the belief that his system of training 
w'as no sudden and immature impulse, but the result 
of close thought and patient observation. This suc- 
cess encouraged him to extend his ex])eriineiits ; aiAi 
for his next pupils he selected two monkeys, which he 
trained to the performance of a regular exhibition ; one 
of them going tlirougli a good imitation of biped danc- 
ing, and tumbling on the tight -rope, while his Com- 
panion held a lighted candle in one jiaw*, and played a 
barrel organ with the other. As these feats began to 
attract attention, and draw considerable audiefices to 
witness them, he resolved to pursue his system on a 
more extended scale ; and the result was equally credit- 
able to Ills ingenuity and his patience. Having pro- 
cured three young cats, he r ontrived to teach them not 
only so to strike the dulcimer with their paws as to 
produce a regular tunc, but to add their * most sweet 
-voices’ to the concert, singing first, second, and tbinl, 
in the regular way. Tins peiformance was sufficiently 
striking in itself, and doubly so at a time when such 
tilings were strange. We who live in an age when even 
fleas are 'industrious’— that is, apart from, and, over 
and above, tlieir usual vampire vocation — when cats 
turn coachmen to doves, and birds die and revive 
again at bidding ; when mice are dressed as ladies, and 
go to bed with lighted candles ; and monkeys remind 
us of tlie enchanted prince in the ’Arabian Nights,*’ 
we have been too much accustomed to tlieiie things 
for them to inspire us with any vivid interest; but in 
that day, when they possessed all the charm of novelty, 
their exhibition drew such crowds, that Bisset was in- 
duced to transfer the performance flmm his own house to 
the llaymorket Theatre. There his feline proteges made 
* their first appearance ou any stage * in tlie famous Cats* 
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Opera — a pic<!e which, from its novel nature and inte- 
resting cliaracter, as an evidence that the brute creation 
possessed capabilities hitherto not only undeveloped, 
but undreamt of, brought such overwhelming audiences 
to the theatre, that in a very few days tlie fortunate 
maes/ro saw himself the possessor of nearly a tliousand 
pounds. He now resolved to convince the world tliat 
however woniicrful tliey considered it that sucli effects 
couhl be wrought on animals liitherto deemed to rank low 
in the scale of rationality, there was still ‘ in the lowest 
depth a lower deep,’ from wdiich equal food for asto- 
nislinieiit might be drawn. He taught a leveret to bear 
its part in the singular concert, by beating on a drum 
with its hinder feet, and to jilay several marches in 
the same way. At subsequent exhibitions, sparrows, 
linnets, and canaries, sjndt the names of the company, 
told the hour and minute of the day, and performed 
other feats of a similar nature ; and as a crowning spe- 
cimen of his power over the inferior races, he trained 
six turkeys to go through a regular dance ; and one to 
fetch and carry like a dog, and, with blackened daws 
on a chalked board, to trace out tlie name of any person 
present that was jdaced before it. The means by whicili 
he contrived to accom))lish such surprising ends, not 
merely with animids of recognised sagacity, but with 
creatures which had been deemed incapable of exhibiting 
a ray of intelligence, were of course known only to 
himself; and as the results appearetl to w'arraiit the 
presumption that he had found the goMeii key to the 
coffers of prosperity, he was naturally not anxious to 
peril his exj^Jetations by unlocking ‘ the secrets of the 
prison-house.* But though it is to be feared that, had 
his system of instruction been disclosed, it would not 
have been found to accord with the dictates of huma- 
nity — for he confessed that lie had taught the poor 
turkeys on tlie Eastern method, by heating the floor 
beneath them — there is still nnich left for the results 
of ingenuity and patience, and much more for tlie exist- 
ence of a cai)acity in the animals themselves, hitherto 
unsuspected, an<l perhaps even now capable of higher 
development under improved means. 

Bisset's own labours in the field, however, now re- 
ceived a premature check. lie had gone on for^some 
time reaping his golden harvest, and no doubt calculat- 
ing that the same seed w'ould always produce the same 
fruit. But the simple-hearted slioemaker liad yet to 
learn tlie instability of the popular mind. ’J'he novel 
character of his early exhibitions had caught the atten- 
tion of the town ; they became the rage, and every one 
w'as eager to witness them : this zest had now begun to 
cool j the votaries of fashion had set up some other idol ; 
ami poor lUsset had the mortification to see the benches, 
which liad once scarcely sufliced to acconimodate the 
crowd.s that eagerly thronged to fill them, now gradu- 
ally grow thinner and th inner. His exhibitions w'cre 
more carefully got up than ever, and varied by every 
me.ana which lie possessed ; but all would not do : the 
public curiosity was satisfied, and they would no I inger 
draw. Bisset did not find the exiiense of his cstahli.sh- j 
inent decrease in the same ratio as its magnetic powers, 
and saw his guineas melt away like snow in the sun- 
beam, till he was at last compelled to dispose of a 
portion of his long-cherished animals, and descend to 
an itinerant cxbibition of tbe rest. Even this re- 
source seems to have been only partially successful ; for 
we find him in 1775 abandoning London altogether, 
and travelling through a portion of the north of Eng- 
land; till at length, finding it impossible to rekindle 
the extinguished embers of excitement, he resolved 
upon a totally opposite course of life — by exchanging a 
profession whose aim was to raise the brute as near as 
might be to the level of the man, for one which too 
often debases the man to the level of the brute. He 
opened a public-house at Belfast, and for some time 
jeemed not to have an idea beyond licen^sed victualling. 
$ttt tlie habits of years are not to be eradicated in a 
moment: the old tree is not to be drawn out of the 
earth like tbe plant of yesterday. It was not long { 


before he possessed a dog and cat, whose featS' dpk>^«ci 
much honour to his powers of teaching as those of their 
predecessors; and being put ujiun his mettle by the 
assertion that, however successful with more docile- 
animals, he would never l)e able to overcome the obsti- 
nacy of a pig, he immediately purchased a small black 
suckling fur three shillings in Belfast market; and 
training it to lie under the kit wlicreon he again plied 
his original trade, he bent his energies to this new and 
more difficult experiment with all the zest wliicli a 
huntsman feels when he knows he is on the track of an 
old fox. Eor seven months, every means which inge- 
nuity or experience could suggest were tried, and tried 
ill vain : the brain of the pig seemed incapable of con- 
taining any idc.!. beyond that of vrash ; and lie was on 
the point of relinquishing the experiment as liojieless, 
whetifR fresh method of teaching happened to strike 
him. Unwilling to acknowledge himself baffled, he put 
it in practice; and with such a triumidmnt result, that 
at tlie end of another six months his pupil was on the 
high road for becoming what is not unfamiliar to ns in 
the present day, but was then, wc believe, an unheard- 
of wonder- a learned pig. 

The hope of ‘ driving his pig to a good market ’ — the 
force of old habits— and perhaps the astonishment ex- 
pressed at his success, and a little pardonable vanity in 
being able to show the world, which had neglected him, 
his ability to instruct and control an animal wliose stu- 
pidity has long been an axiom, and whose obslinacy has 
passed into a iiroverh, succeeded in tempting him once 
more from his trade; and wc find him in Dublin, in 
August 178'*, exhibiting his pig at llanelagh. His 
triumph over its native stubbornness had been complete; 
aiul besides manifesting a degree of docility and obe- 
dience more cliaractcristic of a spaniel than its own spe- 
cies, it is recorded that it would cast up accounts with 
accuracy, spell the names of persons present without any 
apparent direction, i>oint out the words they thought of, 
distinguish the married from the single, and kneel and 
make obeisance to the company at the close of the ex- 
hibition. 'J'liese perfiirmamseai; which, after allowing for 
the usual charlatanism of such exiiibitions, were still 
highly surprising, began to create what the newspapers 
call ‘ a sensation.’ Some of the old tide of prosperity 
began to Ih'w bai k ; and Bisset already saw, in antici- 
pation, the return of at least a portion of those guineas 
wdiich had formerly weighed down Ids purse-strmgs. 
These expectations were strengilieiieil when, on the 
weather's rendering it necessary that he should remove 
the animal into the city, and having procured the cliief 
magistrate’s pennissiun, lie advertised it for exhibition 
ill Ilamc Street, many pereons of distinction honoured 
him with their presence, and the applauses bestowed 
nil his skill and patience were of the most flattering 
character. This event, liowfvcr seemingly so auspicious, 
.proved a fatal one for poor Bisset; for he had not occu- 
pied the room many days, when an ofllcer — evidently one 
of those who consider that even * a little brief authority ’ 
is wortlj nothing unless made the most of — broke into 
the apartment, under the pretext of its being an unli- 
censed exhibition, wantonly destroyed the apparatus 
w'liich directed the performance, and lo.adcd with coarse 
abuse the inoffensive proprietor himself, who in vain 
pleaded the magisterial permission as a suffleient sanc- 
tion for his presence. A threat of a prison and the loss of 
his pig, if he dared to repeat the exhibition, was the only 
answer to his mild renioiistrances ; and the dread of the 
fulfilment of the menace, together witli the destruction 
of his property, so terrified the poor man, that he lost 
no time in quitting a placxi where his hopes had been 
a second time so lamentably disappointed. He bad 
scarcely regained his home, Avhen the agitation of his 
mind, acting on a weak and enfeebled body, tlutevr him 
into a fit of illness, which, in effeefj brought both his 
interesting labours and personal anxieties to a pre- 
mature close. Por although he partMl^ rallied, and 
being pronounced able to travel, had x^^ved to return 
to London, the scene of his early triumjdis and bis tran- 
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* Acmd then her head reflecting, 

KisEted her hweet youth'e ebriate cj'efl, 
WitJ) her may li|iB comiocting > 

Looks that glibtoiietl witli replies. 

*' Thus, my life, my SeptimcUuH ! 

Serve we Love, our only master ; 

One warm love-flood seems to thrill us. 
Throbs it not in me the faster ? ” 

£he said : and, as before, 

Love on tlio left hand aptly sneezed-— 
The onitn showed that he was pleased 
To give his blessing.* * 


to attract the notice of ancient writers, who have endea- 
Toured to deduce its origin from natural religion. The 
bead, they said, is the principal part of man : it is the 
fountain of the nerves, of all the Beiisatioiis~it is the 
dwelling-place of the soul, that divine particle which 
thence, as from its throne, goveriis the whole mass — that 
hence a ptwuliar dignity always attached to it, and men 
in early times used to swear by their head as by some- 
thing sacred — that they iierer dared to taste or touch 
any kind of brain — that they even avoided naming the 
word, usually expressing it by a periplirasis, such as 

* white marrow,’ From all this, it is added, it is not 
strange that their descendants should contiime to reve- 
rence the brain, and attach iiiiportauue to sneezing, 
which is its most visible inauifestution. 

As the ancients cimnot now defend thGin.sGlves, it 
would be ungenerous to make disparaging remarks on 
this theory of theirs; so wc will rather pursue our theme, 
and firid the sternutative function, in unholy wed- 
lock witli superstition, playing the part of an influen- 
tial, but on the whole very harmless, familiar spirit. 
Greeks, lloinaus, Egyptians, all listctkcd to its * warning 
trump’ as to the voice of a present deity; ami there aro 
on record endless instances in which a sneeze has deter- 
mined an embarrassed heathen in his line of conduct. 
One day, for instance, Xenophon w'as haranguing his 
troops, and just as he was iiiij^etuously exhorting them to 
adept a hazardous, but in his view indispeiisablc resolu- 
tion, a soldier sneezed: S])Outaneously, says the historian, 
the whole army adored the deity; and Xenophon, skil- 
fully prolitiug hy the incident, wound up by i)roj)Osing a 
sacriflcc to the ’saviour god’ who had thus counselled 
them to adopt the salutary plans of their general. In 
Homer, likewise, when I’enciope, harassed hy the impor- 
tunities of her suitors, is venting imprecations against 
them, and breathing wishes for the return of her Ulysses, 
her sou Teleuiachus interrupts her with a sneeze so loud, 
that it shakes tlie whole hotisc : I’enelope gives way to 
transports of joy, and sees in this incident an assurance 
of the speedy return of her long-absent husband. J'>en 
the wondrous demon of Socrates, which the sage so often 
consulted in the exigencies of his eventful life, was 
neither sylph nor salamander, if we are to trust ^ pas- 
sage in I’lutarch — neither genii nor conscience — it was a 
sneeze ! 

It is true there is something rather anti-ronianiic in a 
sneeze; yet in olden times, when Venus was still queen 
of beauty and love, a gallant would often not have cx- 
chan^d the sound of its rasping blast for tho softest 
breauiings of Zephyr, or the sweetest song of the nightin- 
gale. Indeed, in the ever-shifting world of love — ^of all 
others the brigliie.st, yet most troubled — this omen was 
regarded as the weightiest and happiest <^f all. l'artheni.s, 
a young Greek girl, who has rather foolishly allowed her- 
self tb get head aiid ears in love with a youth, after many 
sore struggles, and long irresolutions, resolves to write an 
avowal of her passion to her dear ISar];)edon. i^et us fol- 
low her to her bower or her boudoir. There she sits, the 
loving, foolish creature! with as heavy and anxious a 
heart as ever belonged to a sweet girl of sixteen. The 
gentle murmurs of the Aegean come floating into the 
room; and as she looks up, the evening sunlight falls 
cheeringly on her pale cheek as it quivers through the 
Tibe trellis. Her eye is brimming, and ber heart flut- 
ters as she rosunics her stylus; for now she is at the 
vcFjr crisis of her letter, and is avowing her passion with 
guileless ardour, when a light, rapid convulsioii shakes 
the stylus from her grasp. She has sneezed! It is 
> enough! Parthenis is once more all joy: for she knows 
that at the same instant Sarpedou is thinking of her 
‘with sentiments as loving os her own. The heathen 
divinities themselves seem to have sneezed when more 

• than usually pleased, and inclined to be benefioont; and 

poets used to say of persons remarkably beautiful, 
ike Loves had sneezed at their birth.’ Cupid ap- 
IWfin to have been especially fond of thus testifying his 
. approbation, as wc Icam from the sweet little poem of 
Abmo and Sepilmellus, from which the following lines 

troiwlated;--- 


This harmless superstition, however, seems to have ended 
with the classic a|j[e8; but the custom of saluting those who 
sneeze still survi^^s in many parts of continental Kurope. 

In the beginning of last century, M. Morin fccllH us that 
the Anabaptists in England had made themselves re- 
markable, among other things, by the * whimsical zeal ’ 
with which they combated this custom; and in the pro- 
oeding century, the essayist Montaigne said, ‘ Let us give 
an honest welcome to this sort of wind, for it comes from 
the head, and is blameless.’ Snufling, wc fear, has had a 
hand in the decay of this remnant of ancient j)olitenes8; 
for wc find the first-mentioned author lamenting that 
’ there is great reason to fear that wc shall soon see this 
res{)ectable custom die out; for sneezings have become so 
frequent, and so much in vogue, that it is rare nf)w-a- 
days to sec produced naturally those salutary functions 
which the human race has so justly deemed worthy of 
respect. They are forced from nature whether she will 
or no, and it is no longer the same tiling.* f There can 
be no doubt that superstition, from whatever cause aris- 
ing, mainly engendered this respect for the function of 
sneezing; and accordingly, by the learned even of ancient 
times, it W'as frequently disregarded ns a vulgar preju- 
dice. But Clement of Alexandria, in his little treatise 
of politeness, goes further than this, and regards sneezing 
as a mark of intemperance and efl'emiiiacy: he says that 
it should he suppressed as much as possible, and is most 
uiiineabured in his reprobation of those who seek to pro- 
cure it by cxtraneoins means. Though very many iiow- 
a-days set at defiance this anathema of the Greek Ches- 
terfield, yet the u.sages of mJUern society coincide in the 
main with his suggestions; and when in company with 
iho.se we re.spect, if bueeze wc must, we at least endeavour 
to conceal it from ob-sciTation. 

Aristotle of old declared sneezing to be a favourabh* 
Hymjitom of health; and the rather humorous light in 
which we generally regard it seems to confirm Lis deci- 
sion. It is a gentle stimulus to a lan^id system— it is 
a refreshing evacuation of the head, which at once pleases 
and relieves us: such, say many, arc the benefits of a 
hearty sneeze. But not so think many erudite (ii.sciides 
of ACsculapius. ‘ Hearty sneeze ! * says Olympiodoriis 
and his followers; ‘ why, sir, you’re jesting with an carth- 
(|u:ike, sir — an alarming physical convulsion ! Does it 
not disfigure the prettiest face with epileptic tremors 1 
It is a syncope, sir; nay, sir, it is a short epilepsy!* 
\hrevis e^nlepsUi). Verily this is a grave charge against 
sneezing. It is but lately that it first met our startled 
oars; hut since then, we have ever looked upon a suuiler 
as a sort of swindler of the sexton—ouo wlio should long 
ago have been a source of revenue to some deserving 
cemetery company. Either the classic doctors are super- 
annuated, or snuners are infatuated sensualists, who, for ' 
the sake of a gentle titillation, and a still gentler nasal | 
intoxication, peril in a single day more lives than a cat’s. 
Their existence is a constant libel on the fair fame of 
Olympiodorus. Which, then, is right— the Greek or the 
disciple of lialcight The question, doubtless, seems 
prima facie a very interesting one, affecting alike the 
queen on the throne and the child in tho nursery; but 
on so grave a subject, 

* Who shall decide, when doctors disagree? ' 

Perhaps much, os Sir Roger de Covcrlcy remarks, may 
be said on both sides. For ourselves, we are content to 

* Blaukwoud's Hiigttdne. * 

I t * Mftiiiohiea tirSs dcs l^gltTee do PAcadStnle Royalc dcs In* 

I Boriplious et Belles Lettres.* VoL v. p. 4*5 JPiurls, 17 ^ 
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ueltbvo that, like the patiiareh, we enjoy a reprieve from 
the perils of sternutation. Moreover, we don’t give a 
sriuft' jfor a Hiicozc^-no, nor take one cither; hut should 
any of our readers think lit to investigate the subject, 
perhaps tlic society IK Lmiaiko Ituptirendo may present 
him with a cap and bells for his pains. 

A VOICE FROM THE DEER FORISST. 

In tlic midst of tlic dust aiid fret of political turmoils, 
statistics of misery and crime, and tlic many vexing 
quostioiiB that agitate our larger scats of pupnlation, 
one’s mind is inexpressibly relieved in getting into the 
private society of some familiar old author, or into the 
presence of some sweet picture of tranquillity and in- 
nocence, or, better still, into some remote nook •of llie 
country, wberc we at once find nature in her best dress, 
and the few inhabitants still in a tolerable stfilc of sim- 
plicity. We must hasten to tell the reader that a rclit f 
of this kind has been allbrded to us in unusual ampli- 
tude by a book of the day, which, finding ns deep in 
the troubles which pervade the world, from I’aris to 
Vienna, and from Naples to Holstein, carried ns in an 
! instant into such a natural scene, and such a mental 
intercourse, ns ive had scarcely believed to have been 
left to these later times. 

Had it fortuned to an ICnglishman fifteen or sixteen 
years ago to visit the county of Elgin in the north of 
ficollaiid, he could nof have failed to hear of the Earl 
of Moray’s forest of Tiirnaway, which then stretched . 
for mile.s along the banks of a grand Highland stream — 
the Fiadhorn — in all the untrimincd luxuriance wdiicli 
he M'ould have c.xpected in going to wait on the dnkc 
in Arden. He would have been further surprised to 
hear of two brotl)ers entirely realising the old ballad 
ideas of gallant young huntsmen — superb figures, al- 
tin-d in the ancient dress of the country, and full of 
chivulric feeling — who, gK'ing up the common ]mri«uits 
of the world, spent most of th<nr ^lys in following the 
deer through this pathless wild. Men of an old time 
they seemed to be, of frames more rohiist than wliat 
belong to men iiow-a-days, and with a liardiimod which 
appeared to make them superior to all personal expo- 
sure and fatigue. At the same time, they possessed 
cultivated minds, and no sniull skill in many of the* 
most elegant ae.complishinGnt$. These gentlemen have 
since made tlieir names known in connection with 
ivorks illustrating our national antiquities ; and it is to 
them we are now indebted for the book by wdiidi we 
have been so pleasantly witched out of tlic sense of 
these dreary days. It is, in reality, a report of their 
Tiirnaway life, brought forth when looked liiick to from 
a distant'land and a tamer period of existence, hut still 
glowing with unwonted fires, and sulfused with the 
colours of a rich imagination. 

The first volume is composed of romantic agd senti- 
mental poems, w'hich will, we fear, bo felt as heavy, 
and this simply because of the indistinctness of mean- 
ing aud purpose which belongs to the greater part of 
them. And yet there are fine things liere, as, for ex- 
am]>1c, in the following fragment of an address from 
the elder to the younger brother on parting ; — 

»-■ — * Sad for thee 1 siijh ; 

TUou wert the; luiidblur of iiiino eye, 

IMoauaut and over true to me. 

Passing alt nuildcn's constancy. 

Thou hast boon woven in my heart 
Through every fibre's vital part ; 

For on life’e weary steop tili now 
That we looh downward from its brow. 

We diared ^ every cure and glee 
From childmiod to maturity. 

1 shaped thy toys in infant du^, 

And skilled thy hand in mimic fray; 

Within my cloak at winter hour 

Oft fenced thee fr«)m the wind and shower, 

And oft the weOry summeir’H day. 

When hot the sun, and long the way. 


I held thy hand, and chocked the stride 
Thy little footstep paoeii bfieido. 

Full often when the ford wsa d«!p 
1 boro thoo through the torrent’s ev/ocp ; 

Aud oft to win tW wirIo’s nest. 

Held fast the ropo which Ixuukd thy bmaat, 

And when thy eager anu luid graap 
Too short the ciUilint’s tree to clasp, 

Have lent my shoulder tit thy hnit, 

And boruu theo iipwoi'd from the root ; 

Often 1 kept the orchard gap. 

Or sluNik tliu fruit into thy lap ; 

And of ton at thu twilight gray 
liclil thu fierce shepherd's dog at hay, 

AVJiilo tlioii with willow hruiu) ;iuct shield 
Hunted the flock upon the field. 

The days of youth hnvo como and gono 
LiKe hhadowH on the dial stone ; 

And Ttuinhood’s sterner hour has brought 
Iteaiitius— fur visioned thought. 

AVe've proved each toil and ;iciil task 
WInVh eh ililliood apes ill idle musk. * * 

Tiiou'-sl foiiglit be.sido me in the mell. 

Warded the brand in conflict fell. 

And ivlien the ilmulful day was lOhf, 

And 1 was 'numbed with wounds and fro&t. 

Thou bore me from the carnage fleet, 

Tlirouis:]i fire :ind hinoko ami battle i-leet. 

Thou'st seen the .ioys, 1 he lioiu's of youth , 

Wane from my heart like niniden's truth ; 
Through d.-i^s of grief uml nights of eaiv, 

Walelied by niy eoueb, and kept my chair. 

In .‘'iekiK’ss, sorrow, aud ile.sp;iir, 

Aud when my sad soul ebbed away,* 

Kfniek the. sweet harp, mid waked the lay, 

Aud stilled the trLiriiding monal sti'ifo, - 
And callid Tuy spirit hack to life. 

Alas! that I should live to boo 
'J'hc (bay thut we should severed he, 

Should look upon the earth and uir, 

TIk* h])riughi.f llower, tho huii.>»hiije fair, 

Should have » joy, a prirbs si e.'irc, 

And thou not near to soothe and bharc. * * 

I .efood nhcro he had stood, and drew 
The oweet w’ood siir as lie should do, 

Ami troil his footsteps in the sand, 

And gi-asped the tiv(» where leant liiu hand, 

And 1 ill mine eye eoiild .see no more, 

(iuisicl on the hoat, tin.; stream, the shoro, 

Tho water he should ferry o’er, 

The lonely rock and chit aeh gray, 

Where he should land full tminy a day, 

When I was long and far aw uy. 

1 looked to heaven, iind sun, and s1:y, 

Tlic gray goshawk that hovered high, 

Tlie dewy flower, the birken bi.ac, 

Aud turned with broken heart awuy, 

That they could not— bird, flower, and tree— 
Look hark and sjieaU faro well to me; 

Iliit tliey (to speak, and make tliclr mourn; 

Tho wron flits restless Ihroiigli the thuiii, 

!l'hu liniu't sits in givenwood still. 

The owl is silent on hur hill, 

The gray liavrk perche.s on tlio rock, 

N'U’ Iu'CiIh below tlu' eiiekoo mock. 

And tlic Imek hc-'iids his velvet ear, • 

Ami wonders why he docs not hear 
My wundt-riiig step and holla clear. 

Hut I shall turn in happier hour 
To rock and btreani, and tree and flower; 

The boiiglr: shall bud, and the bloom shall spring, 
And tbo little bird in gru(niw<>ud aing, 

A tjrl the owl shall cry upon tho tree, 

The dim -deer bell upon the loa, 

And tlio gray hawk shriek to welcome mo. 

And tho sun shall bhine on tree aiod tower. 

On bank and strenm, on rock and flower, 

And all whemin I loved to see 
if is blCRsed light shine merrily; 

And I shall sit thy board beside, * 

And look iqion thy arms of pride. 

And see thy trophies won the while, 

Tho antlers aud the furry sindl ; 

And sit beneath, and hear thco tell 
Of how they run, and where they fell. 

Oft shall we trace tho feut again, 

By wood and stream, hy hill and plafn ; 

And often in thy sliallop light, 

Ferry the stream at morn and night. 

Oft oonoh upon the heather-bed. 

On the same mantle lay our head;. 

And when tho even light grows 
Oft qireaii our meal upon the fail. 

Beneath the rock, beside tim stream. 

And toll of this day as a dreaui. 
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So Khali the ilurk years pass away. 

And when at last oiir steps decay, 

Uprm the staff, ere day is done. 

Still shall we totter to the sun ; 

And when we may not tread them more, 

Look to the hill, and wood, and shore, 

And ffuza amund on tree and flower,^ 

Like trnrolleis at parting hour. 

Anil when shall come life’s closimr day. 

Anil wc from earth mast pass away, 

Ntsir all that we have loved so deep. 

Amid the heather we sliiill sh'ep, 

Iteneath the mom and lichen hoar, 

Where often we have slept before. 

Under our arm the f.iwn hliall lie. 

And o’er our head the owl hliall cry. 

And in the soft inns4 oii onr breast, 

' The wren and robin build their nest ; 

Tlio hawk shall clianner on the headi. 

The wandering buck shall bell beneatli ; 

And every year at turn of s^iriiifr, 

Where the graj' oaks their braticlics swinff. 

The oiiekoo o'er our bed sliall siiiK. 

There shall the w'ild ro'-«* shed her flower. 

And the hat fly at evi-uiiip hour ; 

And there the wood -dove make her moan. 

And the bee wind about tlie stone. 

And drink the dew, and huck the bell. 

And there the lonely breeze shall tell 
Wtion sweetly tolls the vesper knell.' 

These arc the words of natuie in expressing one of her 
moat beautiful feelings. 

The Rccond vfrtuine is whollj’ composed of prose notes, 
in which the popular attraction of the book chieny re- 
sides. Here we find copious details concerning forest 
life and the craft of dccr-lmnting, together with many 
curious legends of the Iltghlands, and wdiat is perhaps 
the most respectably useful thing in the work, many 
original observations on the habits of wild animals. 
The descriptions of the forc\st itself are of striking 
beauty and interest ‘ Few knew what Taniaway was 
in those days — almost untrodden, except by the deer, 
the roe, the foxes, and the pine-martins. Its green delis 
filled with lilies of the valley, its hanks covered with 
wild hyacinths, primroses, and iiyrohvs, and its deep 
thickets clothed with every sjiccies of woodland luxu- 
riance, in blossoms, grass, moss, and timber of every 
kind, growing with the magnincence and solitude df an 
Aboriginal wilderness — a world of unknown beauty and 
silent loneliness, broken only by the sough of the pines, 
the hum of the water, the hoarse hell of the buck, the 
long wild cry of the fox, the shriek of tlie heron, or the 
strange mysterious tap of the northern woodpecker. 
For ten years wc knew every dell, and hank, and 
thicket, and excepting the foresters and keepers, dur- 
ing the early part of that time wc can only remember 
to have met two or three old wives who came to “ crack 
sticks'’ or shear grass, and one old imiii to cut hazels 
for making baskets. If a new forester ventured into 
the deep bosom of the wood alone, it was a chance that, 
like oue oi King Arthur’s erriuit-kniglits, he took a tree 
** to his host for that night,” unless he might hear the 
roar of the Findliorn, and on reaching the hanks, exmld 
follow its course out of the woods before the fail of light. 
One old wife, who had wandered for a day and a night, 
we discovered at the fi>oi of a tree, where at last she 
hod sat down in despair, like poor old Jenny Macintosh, 
who, venturing into the forest of liothcmurchas to 
gather pine-cones, never cniiic out again. Three years 
afterwards, she was found sitting at the foot of a great 
pine, 8n the skirt of the Brae-riach, her w'asted hands 
resting on her knees, and her head bent down upon her 
'•withered fingers. The tatters of her dress stid clung 
>4o the dry bones like the lichen upon the old trees, 
^except some shreds of her plaid, wliieh w'cre in the 
l"raviftn’s nest on Craig*dliuhh, and a lock of her gray 
vas under the young eagles in the eyry of 
‘ ^n*£ileAn. 

danger had no real existencr, in Taniaway, 
m ippaUing labyrinth to the simple xnuirlaiid 
tfecostomed to no more foliage than a rowun- 
I a kail-stock, and who had no thought to guide 
with the sun by day and t)ie stars by 



night. It had been otherwise in the oM time, for 
Tarnaway was only the remnant of the vast expanse 
of wood which had stretched over the iilains and 
braes of Moray, from llothemurclias to the sea, and 
from the shaws of Elgin to the ancient oaks of Cal- 
der and Kilravoch. Enclosed, like Cadznw and Chil- 
lingham, out of the remains of the ancient British 
forests, within its range every species of native tree 
bore testimony of its aboriginal vigour. . . , Natural oaks 
and ash have shown a diameter of six feet, and shoots 
from the stools of the former have grown seven feet in 
the first year. There was an alder opposite to Rlui 
which was eleven feet in circumference, and in other 
hanks of the river grew birches from nine to twelve. In 
1S26, some of the forest roads and large tracks of the wild 
woivd were avenued, and filled with the most beautiful 
beecliL^k, equal, according to their growth, wjHi the best 
of their contemporaries in Oxfordshire or Buekingliam- 
shire. One approach to the castle was an alley of 
birches a mile in length, and of unrivalled magnificence ; 
and many a secluded knoll in the depths of the forest 
WHS tufrod by august spruces feathering into the grass, 
and exhibiting tlie riclicst foliage and most vignroiis 
grow'th. It is probable that at this time Tarnaway 
was unequalled in Great Britain for the beauty, extent, 
and variety of its wood scenery. Its artificial priKluc- 
tinns, liow^ever, were less interesting than the remains 
of the mighty aboriginal pines, the oaks wiiicli had no 
doubt seen the Itaid of llarlaw, and the gigantic hollies, 
which in some parts covered the “pots” and braes, and 
were not exceeded, perhaps ndt equalled, in Great 
Britain. Of the former there were a few, of which the 
largest wore fourteen feet in girth, and of the latter 
many of the trunks w'crc six feet in circumference, and 
supported a mass of foliage from fifteen to twenty feet 
in diameter, and so close, that the heaviest snow and 
driving rain never laid the dust at their feet. Many a 
storm have we sat out dry and warm under their green 
roofs, and often scared the liuniphacked bucks and 
rufUod woodcocks, which ran cowering before the drift, 
or dnipped out of the blast to shelter where we had 
gone before them.* 

Through this region and the neighbouring hills the 
two brothers pursucil the deer for m.iny a day. Sonic- 
times they would lie abroad all night-, waiting to renew 
the chase of sonic particular animal next day. Some- 
times, to regain their home, they would cross the Fiud- 
horii under circumstances involving such peril, that, 
considering the frequency of the act, it is surprising 
that they escaped drowning. One of the things essen- 
tial to such a life is to have deposits of refreshments 
concealed in various -places throughout the wilderness, 
to which the hunter can resort when it suits his conve- 
iiiciicy. The brothers ultimately found it necessary to 
build a hunter's hut, in which themselves and their 
attendant could pass the night when occasion demanded. 
According to the dc.scription by the younger — ‘There 
is a high and beautiful crag at the crook of the river 
near thl* “Little* Eus” — a precipice eighty feet in 
height, and then, like a vast stone hchnett crowned 
with a feathery plume of wood, which nodded over its 
brow'. From its top you might drop a bullet into the 
pool below; but on the south 'side there is an iicccs- 
sible woody bank, down which, by planting yoUr heels 
firmly in the soil, and among the roots of the trbes, 
tlierc is a descent to a deep but smooth and sandy ibrd. 
Upon the summit of the rock there is, or there was — 
my blessing upon it'. — a thick and beautiful bird- 
cherry, which hung over tlie crag, and whose pendent 
branches taking root on the edge of the steep, shot up 
again like the banana, and formed a natural arbour 
and close trellis along the margin of the precipice.! 
Behind its little gallery there is a wiighty hdly, under 
whidi the snow rarely lies in winter, or the rain drops 


* T1o« bcRK [-T.ittlo Waterfall]. 

1 Tho bird -cherry shoots vigorously In this kind of tvptoduo- 
Uou, • ' 
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in suniniLT. Benejitli tlie slu-lter of this tree, and 
withia the hunk nt its foot, 1 dug a little cell, large 
enough to liold two beds, a bencli, a hearth, a table, 
aiitl .1 “ kistie.” Tlic sides were lined with deals well 
(talked with moss, and the roof was constructed in the 
same manner, but covered with a tarpauling, which, 
lying in the slope of the surrounding bank, carried off 
any water wliich might descend from thaw or rain, and 
when the autumn trees shook off their leaves, could not 
be distinguished from the adjoining bank. Its door 
was on the brink of the crag, veiled by tlic thick bird- 
cherrits on the edge of the precipice ; and the entrance 
to tlic little path, which ascended from eitlier side upon 
the brow of the rock, was concealed by a screen of 
birch and hazel, beneath which the banks were covered 
with primroses, wood-anemones, and forget-me-not. 
Bowers of honeysiK'.klc and wild roses twined among 
the lower trees ; and even in tlic tall pines above, the 
rose sometimes climbed to the very top, where all its 
blossoms clustering to the sun, hung in white tassels 
out of the dark-blue foliage. There tlic thrush and the 
blackbird sung at morning and evening, and the owl 
cried at night, and the buck belled upon the 'J’orr. 
Blessed, wild, free, joyous dwelling, which wc shall 
never see again !’ 

Many adventures with the deer arc recorded, some 
of them full of wild animation, and at the same time 
displaying the extraordinary sagacity of the animals. 
There is one story of a deer which, after being wounded, 
kept up a run till the third day, passing in this space* 
of time over a large tract of countr 3 % and making manj' 
singular /reasons, as the phrase is, in his attempts to 
escape. We have not room for any of these more 
lengthened narratives, interesting ns tliey are, and must 
content ourselves witli one which, in comparison, is 
little better than an anecdote, and yet is churaetcristic 
of the animal. * One dark cloudy da 3 % in the d(*pth of 
winter, we followed a buck, whlcJi was like the German 
leg or the Wandering Jew, and took us all over the 1 
forest, into all tlic burn.*), and round all the lot'hs and ! 
heights, crossed through tlie middle of the castle park, 
down the road of the east farm, between the houses ami 
the square, across the garden, and into the burn at its 
foot, where of course we lost him for a time. “ Won- 
derful buck, sir ! ” said Donald ; but “ fmrA " onl^*^ by 
conjecture : for whether buck, doe, or , demon, we bad j 
never a glimpse of bis head to 6a}% and only judged his 
gender by the size of his slot and tlie wide spread of the 
dcw-elecs. Witli the burn be returned again into the i 
forest, and only left the water, as wc suppose, because 
be met an old woman’s cow, which was standing up to 
her knees in the pool, where tlic long sweet grass grows 
down to the Gluc-Lucraeh. From thence he went away 
over the pots to Bt Joliii's Logic, treasoiied all over the 
wet woody bog. and into the brae of the Tober-sliith. I 
made for the Ginthas-mor, where a famous run conies 
up from the hollow, but the deep toll of the liounds 
passed along the middle of the bank, and wen^away 
for the river. I examined the slot, to see that it really 
had /ou7' legs, thovgh, it is true, that waa little satisfac- 
tion, since we have no authority that the fiend does not 
sometimes go on all-fours, as, according to the Ara- 
bians, he occasionally docs on one. As long as the 
dogs led, however, we should certainly have followed, 
though he had as many legs as a millepede, or no more 
than a Nim-Juze. Where be went, however, or liow 
we followed, it would lie too tedious to relate. Keeping 
under the wind, we continually checked liim by the cry 
of tlie dogs, until only old Dreadnought was left on the 
track, ami at last the roe turned short in the face of a 
pass where 1 was posted before him, and took wild 
away for tho hamlet of Ceann-na-Ooille. This utterly 
threw me out, as these was no understanding such a 
buck^who, like Napoleon in Italy, left fortified posts 
on his flank, and otherwise disregarded the old pig- 
tailed rules of war— besides which, from hii last ditec- 
Uon, it was probable that lie was a Brodie buck, and 
was gone straight away for his own woods,!, However, 


1 followed to bear what had become of him | and though 
I lost the cry of the hound, tracked tho slot till it 
brought mo out of tlie wood to a litlle cottnge, where 
1 found Dreadnought, very unlike himself, ]K)tteriiig 
about at tlic gavel of the house. I thought he was 
bewitched, till, as I traced the buck’s foot, I also lost it 
near the same place, and neither he nor I, hj' nose or 
sight, could make any more of it than if, like one of 
Tasso’s dragons, the buck had started into the air. 
While we were groping in the road, and DrcAdiiought 
taking a cast about the house, to tlic great discomfort 
of the old wife's cocks and hens, she brought out the 
usual cottage hospitality— the bowl of “set” milk; and 
ns 1 was rewarding her with news of her cow. which 
she had lost for three days in the forest, and was the 
same “ knock-kneed, how-bnekit, glaikit horned mild 
carliiie” which had turned the buck in the morning— 
there was a challenge from old Dreadnought in tlic 
kailyard ! I threw the bowl into the barlcy-inow, and 
sprang upon the dike, where 1 saw the deep print of 
the bu(‘k’s foot in tho soft mould of the potato plot, into 
the middle of which he had bounded from the road, 
clearing the dike at a right angle, over wliieh the dog 
had run, wondering wliere he had llow'ii from his List 
slot. 1 had scarce time to observe the miirk.s, when 
the hound opened .at full cry-, made a demi-tour into 
the wood, across the road, and into the thorn jungle on 
the burn ; from which, as before nientioned, we limi 
lost our buck of the three days' run. As, however, the 
roe was now tolerably fresh, j judged that, ratlicr tiun 
follow the water into the open pines, he would return 
for the birken braes and thorny liollow's hclniid him. 
To intercept him, therefore, I kept the flank of the 
stunted firs, wlii(di, straggling over the moss between 
the burn and the castle road, are the (tonnecting cover 
hetwTcn the jungle and the w'oods. 1 had just left tho 
tall trees, and w'sis making for the dike, wlien the cry 
of the dog turned towards me ; in an instant after, and 
fur the flrst time in the d.’i 3 % I saw the buck hinisrlf ; 
he came bounding through the centre of the litlle 
scroggy firs, glanced over the road, and as ho leaped 
upon ^lic dike, the shot just caught liim in the spring 
with w’hich lie topped the fail.' 

Wc conclude for the present w ith a picture of ani- 
mated nature, wliich no eominon hand could have 
sketelied. ' In the bedding season the docs retire into 
the most secret thickets, or other lonely places, to pro- 
duce their young, and cover them so carefully, that they 
are very rarely found ; we Intve, however, deceived their 
vigilaiKM}. There was a solitary doo which lived in the 
hollow below^ the Braigh-cloiche-leilhe in Tarnaway. I 
suppose llmt we had killed her ‘‘ marrow but I was 
careful not to disturb her haunt, for she was very fat 
and round, stepped w'ith much caution, and never went 
far to feed. Accordingly, wlien, at evening and morning, 
she came out to jiick the sw'eet herbs at the foot of the 
brae, or by the little green well in its face, I trode softly 
out of her sight, and if I passed at noon, made a circuit 
from the black w'illow'S, or thick junipers, w'hcre she 
reposed during the heat. At last, one fine sunny morn- 
ing 1 saw her c(>mc tiipping out from her bower of young 
birches ns light as a fairy, and very gay and ** canty ” 
— but so thin, nobody but an old acquaintance cuul4 
have known her. For various mornings afterwards I 
saw her on the bank, but she was always restless iuid 
anxious — listening and searching the wind — trotting up 
and down — picking a leaf here and a leaf there, and 
after lier short and unsettled meal, she w'oald take a 
frisk-round-leap into the air — dart down into hot. sneret 
bower—and appear no more until the twilight; .. Iii a 
few days, however, her excursions became a little inoro 
extended, generally to the terrace above the 1 ) 00 ) 1 ;, but 
never out of sight of the thicket below. At length the 
ventured to a greater distance^ and one day 1 stofe down 
the brae among tho birches. In the middle of the thicket 
there was a group of young traea Mw|ng out of a 
carpet of deep moss, whidi yielded like a down pillow.^; . 
The prints of the doe’s slender forked wete thickly 
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tracked about the hollow, and in the centre there was a 
l»cd of the velvet “ fog,” which seemed a little higher 
than the rest, but so natural, that it would not have 
been noticed by any unaccustomed eye. I carefully 
lifted the green cushion, and under its veil, rolled close 
togetbor, the head of each resting on the (lank of the 
other, nestled two beautiful little kids, their large velvet 
ears laid smooth on their dappled necks, their spotted 
bides sleek and shining as satin, and their little delicate 
legs as slender as hazel wands, shod with tiny glossy 
shoes as smooth and black as ebony, while their large 
dark eyes looked at me out of the corners w'ith a full, 
mild, quiet gaze, xvhich had not yet learned to fear the i 
hand of man ; still, they had a nameless doubt which 
followed every motion of mine — their little limbs shrunk ! 
from my touch, and their velvet fur rose and fell 
quickly ; hut ns I was about to replace the moss, one | 
turned its liead, lifted its sleek cars towards me, and 
licked my hand as I laid their soft mantle over them. I 
I often saw them afterwards when they grew strong, 
and came abroad upon the hrac, and frequently 1 called 
off old Dreadnought when he crossed their warm triuik. 
Upon these occasions he would sUiml and look at me 
with wonder — turn his head from side t(»side — snulfthc 
ground again, to see if it was possiide that he could be 
mistaken — and when he found that there was no disput- 
ing the scent, cock one car at me with a keener inquiry, 
and seeing tliat 1 was in earnest, trot licavily onward 
with a sigh.’ 

OUR COUSIN ETPY FORBES. 

We were on a visit to some friends, residing in a retired 
country town, when hearing of the eccentricities, or, 
more properly speaking, the peculiarities of an ancient 
lady. Miss Forbes by name, and comparing notes, w’O 
found that she was a cousin of our own. This rela- 
tionship, indeed, was tliricc removed ; hut according to 
Scotcdi computation, that is no very distant degree : so 
we determined to seek her out, and gain admittance 
to her domicile •, a mark of favour not always vouch- 
safed to the nianj’-, the value of the privilege being of 
course enhanced to the favoured few. After more than 
one failure, our repeated suminona, both with knocker 
and bell, being unheeded or uulieard, wo at length 
succeeded in introducing ourselves. Miss I'^orbcs in- 
habited an old dingy -looking house, situated on the 
further hill - side, beyond the precincts of the tt/wn ; 
it was several storeys high, tall an<l thin, and bare of 
windows towards the higliway; and we understood 
that ;he had never crossed the threshold for the lust 
twenty years, except to attend divine service in a 
neighbouring church twice on each Sahhath day. We 
were, moreover, informed tliat, since the death of licr old 
servant, she retained no regular domestic, hut always 
slept fearlessly in the habitation alone ; her wants licing 
attended to each morning, as the case might require, 
by a young girl, who gladly performed the simple offices 
required ; for although C'ousixi Elspeth, or, as she was 
fiiniiliarly called, Eppy, was not reputed to be wealthy, 
but, on the contrary, was known to possess a very slender 
comi»etence, yet the half of that slio divided with those 
. who were poorer, and needed help. 

The door was opened by a stout upright old lady, 
iviy much scarred and disfigured in the face by the 
smallpox. On listening to our errand, and producing* 
our credentials, Miss Forbes— for it was she — requested 
ut'to walk into the parlour and be seated. We really 
Jfett Mf abashed in the presence of this lone woman, 
simple dignity and calm courtesy of her liear- 
31 !^ . old-^fUshioxied and quaint though it was» repelled 
like fiuniliarity or undue curiosity, whilst 
uofefgaed, and an innocent tmthfhlness, which . 


evidently came ftom the heart, disarmed all wish, if 
such a wish existed for a moment, to turn her into 
ridicule. 

After our pretensions to relationship had been freely 
discussed, and frankly admitted by the old lady, she 
produced refreshments of the most primitive order 
from an at^oining closet, inviting us to partake 1>ftlicin, 
and the breezy air on the hill-side had such an appe- 
tising effect, that wc did ample justice to the wheaten 
loaf ; but when our entertainer arose to leave the room, 
taking in lier hand a vase of the classic shape, which, 
we are given to understand, the Pompeian damsels used 
to carry water in, and which Cousin Eppy designed for 
the same purpose, we insisted on performirfg the office 
for ourselves. But with a soft and gingerly step, and 
an air as dignified as that of some fablc'd princess, she 
courteously waved her hand for us to resume our scat, 
and swam out of the apartment, returning in about five 
minutes with the vase filled to the brim with sparkling 
ready-iced delicious nccstar, eagerly quaffed by thirsty, 
dusty, matter-of-fact mortals. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing her hospitality and kindness, w'c intuitively felt 
that all attempts on our part to converse intirnatel}' ns 
relatives were met with good-breeding, it is true, but 
also with an impassable harrier of self- withdrawal : so 
wc readily accepted Cousin Eppy’s invitation to take a 
turn ill the garden, looking about us, nevertheless, in 
gratification of our curiosity, ns much ns circumstances 
permitted. 

The reception parlour had literall}' nothing in it save 
a few high-hacked antique chairs and a table; and in 
the small room leading into the garden (Cousin Eppy’s 
ow-n sanctum), in addition to the same articles of funii- 
tiire, there was a Bible and Prayer-Book ; but no sign 
of feminine occupation; no bpoks save the best; no nick- 
nacks or nonstmsc of any description. We heard the 
regular monotonous tick of the clock, but we looked in 
vain for a cat to enliven the scene with its companion- 
able purr; and 1 speedily found myself picturing tlie 
long w'intcr evenings of the past twenty years, passed 
idone, without bcjoks, without eoiivcrsation, interest, or 
occupation. 

By and by I endeavoured to frame a romance, with 
all its adjuncts, as appertaining to our cousitrs history ; 
but when I looked on the old lady’s couiitcnaiico, and 
conjectured at wdint epoch of her life the pneker- 
ir.gs and seams had thus ilisfigured it, and when I 
learnt that she wmb only ten years of age when attacked 
by the vindent enemy which had left its mark behind, 

I no longer succeeded in fancying her the heroine of a 
bygoT^ talc of sentiment, wherein celibacy and a love 
of solitude originated in the somewhat commonplace 
episode of disappointed affections. 

The garden — if garden it might be designated, when 
its aspect was that of waste land, with long coarse grass 
luxuriantly waving, and wild rose-trees scattered about 
— ^lay on the hill-side, open and airy ; a broad gravelled 
walk or terrace ran along the high part, while the 
domain was boimded by a row of ha:^y Scotdi firs, 
whose stems were entwined with rich masses of honeys 
suckle, the summer' bloom and sweet odours contrast* 
ing strongly with the wintry savage foliage of the dark 
evergreens. On this terrace, Cousin Eppy informed us, 
It had been her custom to promegade for at least three 
hours, during some portion of each day, for the last 
twenty years, leisurely sauntering up a^down, shaded 
by her huge green parasol from the summer’s heat 
and glare, and protected by a oapsicious muff firom tbe 
winter’s froat^ and cold. The view from this terrace, j 
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wbicli had a soutlicrn aspect, was a loYcly and exten* 
sive one, far away over hill and plain ; and in the 
distance, just peeping' and ^littcrin^ between tlic hills, 

. the sea, the * deep blue sea,* was discernible, with now 
and then the snowy sails of some passing bark, on 
whicdi a ray of sunshine rested — the only moTing object 
in the solitary scene. Hero, too, half-hidden by eglan- 
tine and %ild creepers, midway down the ascent, we 
found the fairy spring which had afforded us such 
refreshing beverage ; the water gushed gently up into 
a small rounded basin, and from thence trickled away 
unseen beneath the profuse underwood of Cousin Kppy's 
neglected pleasure-grounds. 

I longed to ask this strange antiquated cousin hom 
she passed her time? — how she reckoned up the in- 
luiniorahle days M’hich hud glided by ? — what her me- 
mories were, and what her hopes or anticipatuTus ? 
Was hhc devoted to contemplation, or was it the mere 
n])athetjc indulgcnee of a misanthropic disposition, 
joined to eccentric habits and whims ? After-circum- 
stances, indeed, proved that there was no mystery to 
he solved; for the time arrived when I enjoyed close 
and fi-pquent communion with Eppy Forbes, and after 
a lengtlioned period had elapsed, her confidence and 
friciuiship; which latter marks of favour had been so 
.'sparingly dispensed by her during her long pilgrimage, 
that X felt myself especially honoured in possessing 
them, 

Slic had been transplanted from her native Highland 
home at an early age, to fulfil the duties of companion 
and humble friend to a noble ladj% with whom she liad 
(‘ontinued to reside after the latter’s marriage with 
Lord Annesley. It was surmised that ties of * blood- 
ndationship’ existed between the impoverished Scotch 
family and the wealthy English one from intermarriages 
long ago. Be that as it might, after more than twenty 
years’ devoted attendance bn her lady, ten of which 
wore passed in a sick-room, tending the heroic and 
gentle sufferer, who at length breathed her lust in 
Kppy’s arms, she w'as installed as housekeeper at An- 
iK'sley I'ark, which became a deserted mansion after 
Lady Annesley ’s deatli, and the situation, consequently, 
ivas considered a sinecure. Hero Eppy passed ten more 
years of loneliness, amidst tapestried desolation and 
mouldering grandeur, happy in occasionally receiving 
tidings of licr dear young lady, the only child of her 
late lamented mistress; but whenever Eppy came to 
this part of lier reiniiiiseenccs, she always spoke in a 
half-wl!f(spering mysterious manner, just as if, by so 
doing, she concealed what the world knew full well — 
namely, the sad history of the fair 'Maude Annesley, 
whose ill-assorted union and early death formed tiw. 
ane engrossing theme of poor Eppy's life, although 
she rarely indulged herself iii speaking of it, and then 
with deep solemnity. She conirauned with her own 
heart silently in her chamber, and was still. 

On Loi;d Annesley’s decease, Eppy was removed from 
Annesley Park, and a small annuity being conlj^rred 
upon ber, together with the freehold on the hill-sidc', 
Eppy considered that she was permanently settled for 
the remainder of her days ; and, as already mentioned, 
she had never quitted her home, save for the purposes 
of devotion, during tAventy years occupancy. 

It seemed Eppy Forbes's fate to pass her life amid 
scenes of suffering and solitude ; and when trouble fell 
heavily on her noble patron, it fell heavily on Kppy’s 
Fieart also, and caused *lier sun of life to set,’ to use her 
own poetical expression. And she used to say, haviug 
once associated with the great, the good, and the learned, 
linw was it possible she could bear to mix in inferior 
society ? Shs could feel no new interests, and what to 
heir were the petty concerns and gossippings of the littie 
world around ? No : %be rose at six every morning, 
read her Bible, and performed her religious exercises, 
breakfasted, attended to her simple domestic concerns, 
Teeeited her patients— for Eppy was somewhat of 

a quack, though well skilled in the use of medicinal 
herbs— -walked on her terrace and eniffed the sea'4>reeze, 


dined early and frugally, read her Bible again, walked 
again on her terrace, took a great many cups of tea, 
walked again, and read the * Heat Book,’ and finally 
ascended to her ‘observatory* — one Of the empty rooms 
at the top of the house, from whence she made her own 
primitive obserA'ations, and still more extraordinary 
(calculations concerning tht5 heavenly bodies: in short, 
Eppy had invented an astronoinicid code of her own. 
Tn this ‘observatory’ she passed many peaceful and 
happy lionrs, far removed from earthly cares, pomps, 
and vanities ; and though her usual Jmur of retiring to 
rest was at nine o’clock punctually, yet a cloudless 
starry night often enticed her to coinniit the dissipation 
of late hours. 

’riicTc M^as one little episode during lier long and 
passionless career which probably was as full of senti- 
ment and interest to Eppy Forbes as a cherished re- 
membrance of dcc'p and sad import to others differently 
circniostanc(‘d. The good old lady would blush on ro- 
pcjating her simple narrative', and use her large fan, not 
without having frc(iiicnt recourse to a bottle of pungent 
smelling salts. It was ns follows : — One of the very few 
journeys she had ever performed was on her removal 
to Annesley Park, situated in a remote part of England. 
She travelled in a stage-coach, and the fellow-traveller 
who shared the inside w'itli In'r aviis, a.^ l^ppy described 
liini, ‘a comely, fresh- coloured, elderly gentleman, wdio, 
she thought, must be a law praclitioner, from the nice 
way in whicli he spoke, atid also because he Jiad a large 
blue bag with him.* 

Eppy was a timid traveller, the road was hilly, and 
the coach Avas a fast one ; but the pl('asant gentleman 
with the blue hag romimlcd her that it was always the 
Bafc.st plan to sit quite still, with tlie arms kept close 
ti> the sides, to prevent their being broken, should an 
nceulcnt occur. Soon after enforcing this prudent and 
excellent advice, which Eppy scTupulously followed, 
Ibore Avas a sudden crash, and the coach overturned. 
The insides haiqiily escaped unhurt, but poor Eppy’s 
terror Avas of course excessive. Her fellow-traveller was 
extricated first, and then she heard his friendly voice 
exclainyng, ‘Give me your hand, madam; gently — 
gently. J hope you arc not hurt. There — step foAver, 
madam. Don’t In; afraid — you an* all safe now I’ ’J'ho 
accident had happened within a mile nr tvio of the 
nearest town, and in the* midst of a beautiful wooded 
valley, .and the passengers walked forward to Avait until 
another convey mice should bo in nadiness. ‘ And only 
im.agine niy fetdings,* bjjipy added in a softened tone, 

* Avhon my amiable fellow traveller, c.scorting me along 
the highw'.'iy, smilingly asked if 1 kncAv by what means 
1 h;ul descended with so much ease from the topsy- 
tnrA'y coach ! I did indeed remember slopping on same-^ 
thing; and never have? 1 ceased to cherish the rerabra- 
hraiicc of so (’hiv:ilrous an act. ** Ah, madam,” said this 
gallant knight, “ your fairy feet rested for a moment on 
tlie knee of your humble servant, who, kneeling on the 
other, thus performed a page’s duty, moat happy in 
being able to tender his poor services!” 1 could not 
express my thanks, for I was perfectly overcome ; and 
though 1 never iieard of lilin again, or learnt who he 
was, yet had 1 ever married, I w'ould have desired that 
my husband might closely resemble this cluirming in- 
dividual.’ 

Worthy, simple, true-hearted Cousin Eppy! Sh© 
passed away as calmly as she had lived, after only a 
few days’ illness ; and there came into my possession a 
small cabinet picture, the dearest hoarded treasure of 
her life, and which I succeeded in restoring to those 
who value it as an inestimable relic. It represents a 
bright happy -looking girl, with laughing blue eyes and 
Avaving sunny locks ; and this was the resembuuice of 
the fair Maude Annesley, who had died, it was said, of 
a broken heart ere the auburn ringlets turned to gray, 
or the snowy brow betrayed a line. As Eppy herself 
often used to remark, when gazing on that picture, ‘ it 
was an owre true lesson on tlie instability and perishing 
nature of earthly happiness and grandeur r tuKson- 


sciou'^ly quoting the worJs of St PierrCi that * Could “ tlio plaprue of the rnaster’s lifr" may become one of the 
wc nllow^ ourselves to be persuaded that there was no most powerful and pleasant instruiiionts. in his hand for 
such thing ns a future life, how many sorrows would the regulation of others; and n mind that would have boon 
remain without consolation ! ’ withered or gnarled by a dignified, unbending Oomboy-like 

ehillincss, may btmrffcon and blossom, and become richly 
— ^ laden with fruit.' 

MISCHIEVOUS SCHOOLBOYS. 


We perceive nn amusing nnd not iminstmctivc article on 
* Mischievous Boys’ in ilio Olasgow Trainer’s Alouthly 
Record. The writer thinks that mischievous schoolboys 
have never had justice done them — they are called *good- 
for-nutliing young rascals,’ wliercaa they arc good for Kome- 
thing, if teachers and jiarciits only knew how to draw the 
good out of thorn. The true way of going to work w'ith 
boisterous overiroaring l)oys is to divert tlieir energies into 
some usciftil cliannel ; severity of discipline is unavailing, 
and perliaps only makes bad worse. \Vc shall extract a 
few passag-cs uii the subject. 

* Many melancholy examples iiiigl»t be given of the 
serious efiects of [scbool | miMiiianagcmeiit of this kind on 
the aftcr-lifc of .some of the most gifte<l men our country’s 
scicneo and literature can boast. Pmiishmcnt may cocreo 
the toiigiio into slleuce, it may pinion the outward conduct, 
but the inward is beyond its power. TIkj v«!ry force that 
squares the cxtcrnarnctions by a stiir.s of conipre^fiions, 
Mtir.*! up rebellion within, cxcite.s the busy workings of the 
heart to belie the arm and tlio tongiu*, it cncoiinigeH the 
constant fi-f)wn, it educates the secret deUM-niination of 
revenge, it trains to a continuous Hulleii obstinacy of c b.a- 
r.'ietcr, and not unfrequcutly cunvei'ts the gc'iicrouK and 
onenly misebievous boy into that most hopeh'ss of all 
cinirartevs- -tho doggedly and siiuokiiigly iriiscliievons. 

‘'J’lie rccullcctions of cverv one will readily fiirnisli many 
examples of the contliet hero referred to, us maintained 
between tho miHchicvous boy and the niasler. Have you 
ever seen, reader, snob a boy, cbarg<‘d with faults in which 
ho had no share, refusing either to plea<l guilty himself or 
to crinnnate otiters, st.'uidiiig calm and collected in the 
midst of a seliord of KyiiipathiHing faces, before a teacher 
enraged, ami helpless l>ccauMC cimiged? Do you not re- 
niciiihcr, as lash afU-r lash fell brutally on the hoy's head 
or hand, and he struggled witli Mie. heroism of a martyr to 
I keep hack the tear that was forcing itself into shaiie in his 
eye, huw every scholiir felt as if ho could spring upon tho 
master and hoar him to tho earth ? Never did this boy, 
tlio Victim of the master’s w'vatli, stand out so boldly as 
an examxdc to tlio school. The master rcjulered this very 
punishinent the means of greater iniseJiief than e%’er (he 
boy wrought; the seliolars loved tiie one, and bated the 
other; and deservedly di<l they hate him. 

* h'tir ho it from me to look lightly on the coiidnet of the 
inisehicvons hoy, or to attempt to extenuate his errors^. 
All that I plead for i.s, that an c'iiort be iii.'ide to under- 
stand his character; that it he analysed .'iiid c.xainined 
without pr(;ju(Iiec, and with the sole desire of Jiis good; 
and that when the ruling priiieijde of his moral nature 
has been discovered, 7md separated from tin; idhcrs, it be 
mildly, yet firmly guided into healthful exercise. If be is 
! fond of power, for example, let him have eliarge of some 
of the ]>laygroiind nmiisumonts, and the imp<>rtancc of bis 
ofiioe will lessen the boistcroiLsness of bis iiiamiers. If lie 
is fond of combinations, and cau.ses iuce.ssant confn.sion, 
by arranging, in tho intervals of school exercise, copies, or 
slates, or forms, after sonic newfangled methods of his 
own — tho summary intliotion of punishment, if he liappens 
to he caught in tho midst of his arrangements, ivlll do no 
good ; it will only drive him to seek, in less iiiiioccut, be- 
cause more bidden ainnsemcnt, the morbid gratifications 
arising from the muscular and intellectiiul eiScrcisc of his 
favourite pursuits. Let him have charge of tho inochanical 
tcqnom^ of the school, and have carefully shown him the 
order of everything, ami 1 vontnro to allirm tluit not even 
a pea will be allowed to reraain out of its place. It is 
UUiicccssary to multiply hints like these. 

‘ When be is gratified in this way, and won to the 
master’s side— when tho teacher has Ihus'Uitown himeeU 
iato the sx»irit Of the boy, he can mould, and direct, and 
reairaiu at will this excessive love of power. ^Vben the 
moral oharacter is thus led, the boy works cheerfully, his 
rtiUng intellectual faculty soon discovers itself, and the 
master is enabled tp stt^tlien those other i'aciilties that 
would Ue unexerclscd, on acoouttt of the unvarying gratifi- 
eatibii fomished by tlie one class of ihvourite intelTeetual 
By a. simple, forbearing method of this kind, 
^the openly mischievous boy, the *Uhoni In tho school, '* 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Ah! what so refreshing, so soothing, so .satisfying, as tho 
placid joys of home! See the traveller --does duty rail 
him for a 8ea.son to leave his beloved eircle? The iningc of 
bis earthly bappinesa eontinues vi\id in bis reniembraiioe, 
it quickens him to diligence, it makes him bail the hour 
which sees bis purpose aecomplishctl, and bis face tnnn d 
tow’ards home; it coniniunes wilb him as be jouineya, :ind 
lie beais Hie promise wliieli causes him to jiope- ‘Thou 
ahalf know also that thy tabenmeh’ shall be in peace, and 
tlioii slinlt visit thy tabernacle, and not sin.’ Oh Hie, joy- 
ful reunion of a divideil family — the jileasures of renewed 
interview and ronversation after days of absonec! Uchold 
the man of science — he drops the laborious and jiainful iv- 
seareh— closes his volume— smooths his wrinkled brow--- 
leaves his study, and unbending himself, stoops to tbecfj])a- 
cities, j'iclds to the wishes, and mingles with the diversiims 
of iiis ehlldren. Take tho man of trade - wliat reconeik's 
liini to tho toil of luisiness what enables him to eiulurc 
tho fastidiousness and impertinenec of customers? — wlint 
rewards him for so many hours of ti'dioiis eonfinenionl ? By 
and by tho season of intereonrse will ladiold the de.sire of 
his eyes and the cliildrcn of his love, for whom he rc.signs 
Ilia ease ; and in their welfare and smiles he will find his 
rccoinpt.‘nsc. Yonder comes tlic l.iboiirer — he lias borne 
tliC burden and heat of the day — the descending sun has 
released him of bis toil, nnd he is hastening home to enjoy 
repose. Hnif-way down tlic lane, by the side of which 
stands his cottage, his eliildren run to meet liiiii. One he 
carries, and one ho lead.s. The eomjiaiiion of his Iminblc 
life is ri’iidy to fimiish him with his fdain repast. See liis 
toil-worn eountctiance assinne an air of cheerfulness ! His 
I linrd.ships arc forgotten— fatigue vanishes — he cats, and is 
satisfied. The evening fair, he walks with nneovcM'd head 
nronud his garden — enters again, and retires to rest; nnd 
‘ the rest of a labouring man is sw’cet, whether be eat little 
or imicb.’ Inbabitruit of this lowly dwelling, who can be 
iudiirerent to thy e'omfoit? i’eacc bo to this house!— /fee. 

ir. ./</;/. 

TEDEGnAPir, 

There is a trlegrapliio line between Nowhaven and 
Toronto, iii Upper (^iuisda, the route being ?*jd New York, 
Albany, RoebcMter, Uufhilo, then crossing tlic Niagara river, 
below tlic l‘'alls, and passing round Lake Ontario to Toronto 
— the entire distance of which is nine /mmfml «//% / 'J’his 
is the longest distance yet traversed by clcetiicity iu a 
continuous, unbroken lino. 

ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

W. and R. CifA.MnKhs have now completed their series of 
Arithmetical and Mathematical Treatibcs for use in bchouls, or 
for x>rivatc instruction, as follows 

Introduction to Arithmetic, - - •> - Is Oj 

Arithmetic, Advanced Ti-eatisc, - - - 2s 

Aigtdira, 4#0<l 

Key to Algebra, firCd 

Plane Geometiy of Euclid, as improA ed by Shnson, 
ria^fair, amUloll, - . . - S, grf 

Key to Plane Geometry, ----- S» Od 

Rollil and ISpheiical Geometry, - - - 2i tjd 1 

Practical Mathematics, two Paris, each - * 4* (hf 

Key to Praotieal Mathematics, - - - 3r Gd 

Matheinatioal Tables, Cd 

The foregoing is respectfully offered as a oarefully-pre]>ared 
scries of elementary works on Arithmetic and Mathematica The 
Plans Geoxirthy has now been published ten years, during 
which ficrlod, from its remarkable cheapness and adaptation to 
tho purposes of education, nearly sixty thousand copUh have 
been sidd. To rondcr the work stiU more deserving of public 
approbation, a new edition, typographically and otherwise Im* 
proved, has Just been issued. ^ 

by all Bookacllei*a. 

Published by W. Ae 11. Ciiambbrb, High Bhinei. BdlnbOrgh. Also 
sold by 1». Chambksb, 9fl Miller Street, GUhfKt^t W. 8. Gah, 
147 Strand, London; and J. M’GtAaHAir. 81 IPORer Street, 
BBbtin.*-Printed by W- and B. Ckakbeiu, WlMbnisb. 
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TIIK V 3 -:ilY WISIC, THE TS’EVEU WKONG. 

ANJ) 'rilE JNEALLIULE. 

'I’lir: Very Wise, the Never Wroiii?, and tlio Inf.iJliblu 
form a siiiglo elaas of persona, being all marked by one 
clj.'iraeter, only in diiferent degrees. Perfect Infalliblea 
are c-NCoedingly rare: Hie Never Wrong are nu're com- 


racter in Use lirst establislicd Hy haimg no 

violent tendenvies of any kind, by always keeitiug 
a low ilight in worldly aflairs, by never coininitting 
theiiiselves to anytliing. Such being the general eon- 
iliictof Hie Very Wise, it may be argued of tbeni that 
they are a (bihs in some imahure exeeptive to Iiuninn 
nature. Tbi y have not the regiincntiil amount of I he 


mon, but still by no nieaiis numerous : Very Wise people passions. Fanev, whim, and crotebet have been omitleil 
are comparatively often met with. This estimate, how* in tlieir composition. So they never, in the oiilinary 
ever, cannot be presented with inucli confidence, for the course of life, do any foolish thing, or any great thin.:, 
eliaracters arc sometimes seen .shading inhi each other or make tbeniselves very amusing. Neither, of eoiirse, 
in a remarkable manner, as cireiinistaiices and gusts are they in general very popular, 'i’liey rest in a cold 
of mental afflation may determine. Thu.s a very wise abstr.vctum from the common circle, far hjo well sa- 
lierson, after several instaiice.s of extraordinary correct- tisfied with their own approbation (wiiieli they call tin; 
ness of judgment, becomes for a time one of the Never approbation of tlieir own eonseien{'e^; to heed niueli 
>\>ong ; and tlius a never wTong person, having an fur the praise of their felloiv-ereaturei!. 


opportunity some day of retlectiiig on the singular 
exeniiition from error xvhich appe.ars in his conduct, 
begins to feel that he cannot be wrong — that he is, in 


It is curious, iioverUieles.s, that nil the mo.st ab.^urd 
tfiings ill tin.** world are done by the Very AViae jK-oido. 
A.^lv who it is that lo.st the greatest sum by the 


short, Tnfalliblc. The rcgularl}' infallible are least liable failure of that ill-eonduefed joint-shu k company, end 
to variation and shading; yet even they are oeca.sion- 30U find it i.s one of tiie \'ery Wi.se. Who shijipeil most 
ally known, under a remarkable access of modesty, to largely in '-hJ for Australia, wluai everything tliere was 
feel a.s if there were, after all, soiiKf slight trace of about tu^o to smash? — v.'hy, who but the wisest amongst 
human infirmity about tlicni so that they may be said, us! Who was it that married bis cook 1 a.st year, to the 
oil such occasions, to fall back upon the Never Wrong, dusconifort of all his relations, and the iidinile aniUMi- 
or the simply V''ery Wise. These, again, have also their meiit of society for the statutory period of nine diiv.*^ ?— 
syncoiics, throwing them respectively back a very little and the ausvuT is, ag.ain, one of the \'eiy Wise. AViioKS 


in the gradation ; seldom more than .a ven/ little. 


house was that which w'as burnt down a few nights ago 


the whole, the tlireu grades or orders appear pretty with the insurame just two day.s expired? Tliree to 
distinct in society, tlie variations being too alight and one a\ ery Wise person. Irately, if you had inquired of 
infrequent to atlect the case to any important extent. some super- ear tidy iuteliigenee which of the sovereigns 


thea:efore incon.sistcnt with the character. It is unne- 
cessary, for, witliout it, they stand in such a tremendous 


The Very Wise people are not a people who make 1 of Europe was to he, on some approacliing forenoon, 
much pretension. 'I’liat were in itself unwise, and 1 dethroned, and whirled away ignoiniiiiously from his 


palace ill a cab, it would have hecii aiiBwered — the one 
who passed as above all a wise one. Who was the 


repute for sagacity, tliat their character can never be minister that was to be expelled from his seat in like ! 
for a moment doubtful. They speak little 011 any point; manner.^ — a very, very wise one. This is a vexing | 
but what they do say is always on siieli sure grounds, consideration for the Very tVise people, but a source of i 
that it tells better than the largest and most eloquent vast consolation to the ordinary children of mortality, , 
discourse. They never talk about their own airairs, who like nothing better than to sec that qualilies which 
but leave you to imagine that these are managed with they vainly wish to possess fail to procure certain 
an accuracy and success not to be paralleled. In mak- blessings to those xvho do x>ossc8s them, lb keejis up 
iiig prophetic remarks, lliey arc apt to come behind the wonderful system of compensation in society, and 
rather than before tlic event; a fasbicii of prediction impresses on all whom it may concern the s.ilutai^ 
Avhicli answers quite as well with tlic multitude, at the truth, that wc upon the cartli here arc none of us gods, 
same time that it is obviously the safest. They are but only men. 

also groat on matters which have turned out ill, always The Never W'vong arc very wise persons, xvltli a strong 

1 showing in the most convincing manner how they sense of that superior Lty of perceptiou and judgment bn 
might have been managed to a better purpose. Somo- which their rexmtation is ba.sed. The lady who said, 
times, without uttering a word, but merely by a look * 'Well, 1 don't know how it is, but 1 am never wrong 
or a quiet smile, they preduce such an impression, that in anything,* was not properly a Never Wrong jierson. 
the half-hour’s argument of an opponent goes for no- Had she been, she would not have wondered at it, but 
thing, and the gravest accusations against them are seen that it nviis all in live fair course of things that 
disused without farther defence. Tlic fact is, they $he made nb mistakes. True members of the Never- 
^al^y aver^^tliihg by character — but then how is cha- Wrong ftaternity feel that such is their character ftoin 


CirAArBERS’S EVlXlSUJtaU JOUTIXAL. 


the h''friri»i«!L: : it .tjrowa ^?-itli their ffrowtli, and strcngth- 
ciiR Avil h tJu'ir Mrentfth — so is no more* a surnrisc than it 
is f'lr son of :i nmiiardi to find himself a prince. 
Ifjf illil)iJiLy may ho oonsiilored as an oxaltation of the 
character, wliieii is the lot of a very few r.'Kioly-consti- 
tiitfd persons. In the simplest matters of fact they 
are iilmaiKics and Johnson’s 1 tic.tioiiaricR ; in criticism, 
fjnartorly journals; in iiolilics, oraeh.s ; in doctrine, 
popes 'riiey do not eonverse — they pronounce. Con- 
tradiction, ill the rare eases where it is vcntureil upon, 
is v.'iriously receivetl, accordiiu? to special jieciiliarities, 
hut the handsome and maLosilit'ent way is the compas- 
sloTiato. ‘ l*oor fellow 1 he tiiioks so aud so. lie means 
well, 1 daresay, hut lie knows uotiiinjj: of the matter. I 
pity his youth.’ Ni'vcr Wroufj^'i, and InfalUbles of less 
perfec't style, bluster; which is UMforlunate them, 
ns it depiTciates their reputation. Tlie rij^ht man takes 
all variance of opinion eof'lly, :is something? to he ex- 
IM-eteii in the imperfect .stale t)f human nature. * (live 
I them time, and a little more kiiowlc'd^'c ii”‘l expcriiuiee, 
! and they will sec it as i see it, and as all Ihiukiojr men 
; sec it.' ‘ f )h, my dear friend, it is needless to talk— it 
I w.as all iUtlJud loiiff afjo : you arc only a little behiml, 
j that’s all.’ rresontini^ new facts tcudini? to diirercnt 
I coueluuonR ifi of no use, as it is iiuk i d to iirc'cnt nevv 
j fu-ta at all, ftir the true N'ever Wiom; or lufaiiihlc can 
takii no such thin^js in ; the truth i‘\ jt ?(vrs ell settled 
I lon^ ai;o — in his concrit. It. is straui'c th^|^ never- 
I theless, these arc tlie people 'who make the fnatest 
I misl.'ikes, and eommit them.selves to iIk* creatcKt ims- 
! judfpiienta, AVho is it that, throufjh the whole of oxj'^r- 
enei*, has been nunarkahle for the false plan of life, or the 
false code of opinion, or tin* false theory of seienee, of 
business, of eriticism, on 'which he has proceeded?— ten 
to one tan Infallible, It is vexing, lint true. One could 
almost puppose that Ihoro was srime sunernnl spite or 
wagtfi.simess in the ease, deligliliiig lu the nlMruate 
overthrow of such intellectual RuperbiH"^s, and Jaeolii- 
nieally desiring to set? all men brought to a level. 

(letierally, towards the eoiudusioii of little papers of 
this kind, 1 indulge in a finv nunarks of the nature of a 
homily, ft is of course jireeluded in this ease; for ol 
wliat use would it be to tell the Very V, tse not to be so 
very wiM*, or to warn the Never Wrong and Jtdallildc 
against the errors to vdiich they are liable? Tliey 
would cf cour'-'e led that they knew' far h'.tter than 1 
what tliey ought to be, and -what they miglit to do, and 
liow to eonduct all the various operations of their owui 
ininda. I'ar be it from me to attemyit jin\ thing sn 
liopeless ns llic onlightenmeiit of the ultra-sage, or t^ie 
rorreetiou of a hahit of inbdlihility. I may, liowevi r, 
take occasion to point out tin* danger to wjiicli ordinary 
peojile are liable, if they by any ehanee are led to think 
themselves approximating to tlie very wise state, or be- 
comiin; violently ^i^UMd and correct in their judgment.^. 
The least ayiproaidi to the condilioii of having i)i> mis- 
givings about anything, is a real subject for ;ilariii to 
one 'i\ ho desires his own good in conneelion with that 
of liis fellow - creatures. Vv^hen ono feels it coming 
on, he should inatanth hack sails, examine tlie chart, 
ami heave the lead, lie may depend on it there is 
I Rouiethiug wrong, and nothing but the keenest self- 
ox tnnnat urn and tlie most determined niodestj' can save 
liim. In !i wo:d, my friends, try to be tolerably wise, 
IVit Very Wise — endeavour to be respectably eor- 
rce.t, but tremble at tin* idea of being Never Wrong or 
Infalliblo. 

Gt'Oi) COUNSKI. BKTTKIl THAN GOOD PAY. 

A LF.GEND OF JlRlTTANY. 

NlRATi the village of Elven, ou the road leading from 
Vait'uncs to Phiermol, in the departnunt of the Morbi- 
ban, tliero lived, about forty years ago. an honest 
lieasant uiuneil Triidion, whose ammblo and industrious 
wdfe Jeanne Marie had made him the happy father of 
a fine boy and a pretty little girl. Employment hav- 
ing become scarex} in that part of the country,, 


Tredion having lieard it said that liigli wiiges were 
given ill the iieiglihourhdod of iMuigeres, he took leave 
of his wife, cnihrueed his eliildren, ;iiid set olf for that 
jihiee, wliere he was very .soon hired hy a rich fanner 
of the name of 1-aignelet. 'I’lie hitter Avas an liouest 
man, Avho cultlv.'ileil his hind with care; and lie*<!ides a 
large Hock of sheep, Avas al-o the owner of a great 
number of eov, .s aiul l»igs. lli.s An*i; w^as an active, 
thrifty liousekeejuT, and God had blessed them Avith a 
numerous family. 

’JVedion had tlie go«id fortune to please the farmer, 
his wife, the ehildrcn, and iinleed every one; so that, at 
the termination of a few' Aveiks I.aignclet said to liim, 
‘Tredion, T like tlic Avay you do my business. Von ere 
a good labourer, and I slioiild AA'ibb to keeji joii Avitli me 
for some time. Will >oii hire to me for two years ? J 
protuise ^'ou sixty erowns at the expiration of that 
term, and a present of a new' coat in addition to the 
bargain — your boaril and lodging free — and every Sun- 
day you shall Inn’e your pint of good eider: in short, 
you shall he treated like one of the family.* 

Tredioii as.-^vnted to this yirojiosal, and during th.e 
♦ wo years he neglected iiolliing Avhieh could forward 
his master’s interests. At one moment he AA'as to bo 
seen hiipennt^nding tlio labourers digging polat lie's, 
Avliich aie so Avell cultivated in Brittany; at ari(*thcr 
time AA'urking himself, iiloughing, harrowing, ti'iiding 
the sluop and cows, or driving tlic pigs to fairs and 
markets. For ten Joaguoa round there Avas not a jHirm 
servant to he coin p;irtd to him. IV'dioii was not only 
diligent at hi.s w'ork, hut it seemed as if gooil-luek 
attended all his undertJikmgs. C !onse(punlly the“e two 
years appeared A'ery short to all pai-lies. Kaigneli'l 
feeling that to Io.*ii Tredion Avould be to lose his right 
arm, resolved to keep him at any cost; therefore, Avlieu 
the day arriA'cd for settling his accounts, laiigmlet thus 
addressed him: — ‘My friend, 1 value your .services too 
much to part Avith you, if you Avill only remain A\ith 
me. Jle-engagc for three years niore, and 1 will lionhle 
your Avage«, and gi\'e yov another new coat, '^rims at 
the end of that time jou w'ill find j'our.sclf the po.s- 
sewsor of a largo kuni, and ean return to your wife, havi* 
eoAvs and pigs of your own, and live comfortably and 
respei'tahly Avith your family, instead of being obliged 
to Avork for others.* 

Tlic* otl’er Ava.s tempting. The poor fellow consented, 
consoling liiinsell' with the idea that Jeanne Marie Avould 
not liave disajiproved had she been there, and Unit, 
in the meantime, she could get on very Avell wdth the 
help of God and of their son, avIki av:is ten years old 
Avhen his father left home for Foiig' ves. 

Things Avent on even better during tlie.se three years 
than during the tw'o first. The harvest was abundant, 
the w'ool sold Avell, the farm jirospered in every respect, 
and gaiety jiresidcd at the evening lirchide. 'I'ri'dion, 
though smnewhat superstitious, like all the natives of 
his province, w'as an amusing fellow', vidio boro good- 
hu^AOurcdly the laugh aa hick his ingenious simplicity 
created ; and the eluldreu liked liim because he told 
them stories in the long Avinler evenings. No province 
in France ha.s more legends than Brittany. 

Kvery one at the farm grew' melancholy as the ter- 
mination of Tredion’s engagement approached ; and to 
say the truth he felt himself somewhat heavy at heart, 
though he knew his duty recalled him to Jeanne Mario 
and his eliildren. Laignelet and liis w'ife, therefore, 
consulted together, and a few' days before the engage- 
ment expired — a moment to which all looked forward 
with such soriDAv— the farmer made an ofiTcr to Tredion 
of eighty crowns if he would remain with him but one 
year longer. 

' Ikmicmbcr, my dear friend,’ added he, * that with 
these six years’ w'ages you W’ill>be enabled to bring back 
to j'our W'ife a v'ery large sum ; and that with this money 
not only can you buy cows and pigs, but can also par- 
ch arc a small house with an acre of land, where you and 
your family can live in happiness and independence.’ 

Trf'dion certainly felt some pangs of ooilscioncc, bu\ 
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i how was it possible to tlu* tcnii)t!iti<>n of soeurinjiT 

j aiieh a future to biiusilf nii.l those most dear to lihii ? 

{ IVrhiipa at that very muiui iit his children were befjging 
! .f)r a few potatoes at th'* door of soine charitable per- 
son ; but how they would bo oonipcnsated for all tlieir 
privations on liis rrlairmu;; to ihetu w'ith 8»> murh 
I UHuiey aiyl two now coats ! Me engaged, therefore, for 
a si\l.!i year in I.jjigTu lct’s service. 

I 'ri'is time tlie months seemed to pass with greater 
; swiftness than heftre, and ever\ tiling prospered at the 
farm beyond even the ho])i*s of its proprietor, who in 
(:on.sef|nence hailt a new barn, pnrehascd sninc additional 
*■ acres of ground, incnaised his flock, and what was 
hcHcr thali all, attributed the greater part of liis good 
fortune to Ids f.iilhfiil ^ervant. Laignelet now' deter- 
mined to make one more clfort. t») keep Tredionyfir 
another j’ear. ITor this jnirpose lie took him aside, 
repealed all his former arguments, not omitting the 
j ; luov eoat and tlie pint of eider on Sunday, and finall\' 

I ! assured liiin that to the money already’' due he would 
jj atid three hundred crowns more at the end of the 

I i s'^venth year, wliieli would then enable him to return 

I I home with a fortune ! 

i, Never w-as iwasant more tempted than Tiv.lion : 

j. liowcvcr, this lime nature triumphed. Tlie desire of 
1 1 seeing his family was stronger than his love of money, 

1 1 and lie had tlie courage to deeJare that he w'ould ]>r(;fer 
’ ' nduniing to Elven. Laignelet could not blame him ; 

I and this time he did not tr3' to keep him against bis 
; ; Avisli, so strongly expressed. 

Jt was easy to see, on tlie morning of Tredion’s dc- 
I partnre, that no one had eloseil an eye the previous 
i ni'dit. lie remarked that bis mistress, the active hoii*'e- 
j keeper, had not been in bed, but bad passed the night 
in making and in baking bread. They breakfasted in 
; sileiw'c, and all werei preparing in sadness to wish liini 
good-by, wlieii his muster took him into his room and 
I thus Biinke to him ; — ‘ You have been m3" servant for 
: six years, and no one ever licfore served me so faithfull}". 

■ During all tliat time T have flot missed one farthing in 

I I my accounts, and the eider has never (yice affeeted your 
j j licad. Whatever I have paid 3"ou from time to time in 
j| advance of your wages, you may now keep; it is not 
I too mucli, wdien I consider all you have spent on play- 
things for the children. Ah! Innv the little ones will 
miss their good friend Trcdion: I hear them sobbing 
in the next room!’ And wliilst he thus spoke, honest 
Laignelet turned aside and wiped away a tear ; but he 
instantly resumed : ‘ Trcdion, my good friend, you ought 
by this time to knoAv me well ! I read in your conn- 
tenanix; that Ave understand each other : is it not so ? 
I tliank you, then, for your faithful services, and for 
your friendship.* Here the tears rolled doAvn Trc- 
dion ’s ehcc'ka, for he could no longer control his feelings. 

‘ Come, ixinie,* said Laignelet, ‘ dry up your tears, and 
let us speak of business. Have you confidence in me ? ’ 

‘Confidence iu you, master!’ exclaimed Trcdion. 

‘ Oh, most certainly ! ’ • 

‘ Will you, then, listen to the good advice I am about 
to give you before starting?’ added Laignelet. 

‘ Most wiUiugly, master ; and I promise you to follow 
it 8trietl3'.* 

‘ What would you say if 1 bogged of 3'ou to accept 
my good counsels in lieu of the money I ow^e you; and 
if I persuaded you tliat, on arriving at home, you will 
admit that you had been a gainer by the bargain, will 
you not be satisfied ? Now let me know if you really 
have confidence in me: do you accept my advice in 
place of your money?’ 

This question upset all Trddion’s calculations. He 
had often heard such and such a farmer jiraised fbr tlie 
good advice he gave his servants; bo knew it wes 
customary to pay latge turns to laAA'yers, whether their 
counsels were good or bad ; he had also been told that 
neither the kings nor queens of France could decide on 
anjrtliiug serious without consulting advisers, whom 
they paid highly. lie considered Laignelet on a par 
. with any dT these counsellors, and had unlimited con- 


fidence in him ; yet he (lid not esteem liim so much as j 
to prefer his advice to g'.od com of the rcabu ; ilicu fore, ’ 
after a fcAv moments’ rrtl. fri.,0, be n-plicl To aay the 
truth, iii:if?tvT, 1 am (piitc taken hA" surprise.’ O’Jifcii 
niak-'iiir an effort to laugh. In* ji(M,.if in a rutlicr awk- 
ward manner--‘Ah, 1 sec how ii. ; you arc joking, 
master. Hut no m;ittcr--it is lutifi- to laugh than to 
cry: still 1 should jircfcr my inmicy, unkss’ 

Trcdion could not conceal his anxictv to unravel this 
mystcrA", estiecially" Avhen he stiAv tli.'it liduncK't did not : 
join in the laugh, but still tried to pcrsnailc him in tin* I 
most serious tone. | 

‘You arc now leaving me,’ said he, having | 

serA'cd me for six years, and have every' right, to tin* f 
mon«A' A'oii IniA'C so well earned. Do 3'ou think 1 eonid ' 
look you straight in the face if I intended to depiivc 
A'oii of one singh' shilling?’ 

‘ Hilt, Kir,’ rejilied Trcdion, ‘how am T to look iny 
Avife and children straight in the face AAlun they ask 
me for the iiiom‘y J promised to bring' back "from 
Foiigeres ? ’ ^ 

‘I Know Avbat is passing in y^our mii‘d.* answered 
Laignelet; ‘but 1 .'ignin as Mire you tlnil if you .icecpt 
my' advice, y’ou Avill soon be as happy Avitb yonr hiniily 
us 1 am AAitli mine: nay inore, you w’ill arrive at l^lven i 
richer than you now are. Hut if, on tin* contrary, yon ' 
unfortunately deeiih* to put the money I owe you (and 1 
Avhieh I am ready to band to yon Ibis moment) into : 
your pocket, the cdnirm Avill be broken, my advice will 
be of no avail, and you will r(‘aeh home as {inor 
Avbeh you left it. Take, tberefore, the advice 1 am 
Avilling to give you in place of your money, otliiTwise 
)"oii w'ill rejicnt it as long us you Ha'c.’ 

Trcdion still Iiesitated, tAvisted and turned in all 
direi'tions, and looked up to heaven, as tbongii he , 
expected sonie good genius avouM lly doAvn to frin* him . 
from Ins embarrassment ; but Laignelet, w ho was re- 
soh'cd to make him iieccpt the bargain, antieijiated ail ' 
objections by saying, ‘I knoAv your tiuiughts, and it is j 
not kind of you to doubt your eld master’s word ; but 1 > 
80 Binecndy wisli your welfare, that 1 am determined to 
jiersuadtf you to follow iny advice. 1 once rnort* repeat, ^ 
that it will 1)0 a great misfortune if you decide to ' 
accept your money, and refuse my advice. Hut if, 011 i 
tliG emitrary, 3'ou place entire confidence in me, and if, ' 
on arriving at liome, 3011 are not deliglited with your 
barg.'iiii, you have only to come back and serve me for 
another year, and I will add a hundred crowns to the j 
sum I alrca<l3" ow'c you.’ j 

'iVedioii could no longer hold out against this tempt- j 
ing promise, and the perfect coiifideiico he felt in liis j 
master fin 11113" decided him; Avhile, half in hope and half j 
in fear, he declared his Aiillingness to accept — advice in I 
jtlticr of jnmiep. 

Ar soon us Trcdion had eonsenteil to the bargain, the 
fanner begged of hiiii to sit down, and io pay tlio 
greatest attention to wlnit he avuh about to say. * Listen 
^0 me most attentively,’ added he ; ‘ for unless you 
.-((Ihere strictly to ica" advice, I much fear you will pay 
dc.arly for 3'our negligence ; w'hilst, on the other band, 
if \"ou follow it to tlie letter, you will soon be one of the 
liappiest of men.’ 

‘ 1 am all attention, sir,’ replied Trcdion. 

*Jdvicfitfic first,* began Laignelet: ‘in returning 
home, never leave the liigh road; avoid nil byAvayi; 
and though the distance may be shorter, nevcir go 
through a wood. Do you understand me?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ anawered Trcdion. 15iit he could not help 
muttering to himself, ‘ If the secuinl piece of advice be 
no l^etter than this, my money is well invested!* 

* Advice the second* continued Laignelet : * if you stop 
in a strange house, especially at night, look around you 
Avell } and if 3"ou find that the master of the house is 
old, and the mistress young, leave it as fast as possible, 
and on no ace>imnt sleep there. Will you recollect this 
advice especially ?’ 

‘ Sir, 1 know it by heart,* renlied Tredion ; again mut- j 
tering tf> himself, ‘ If I could find any one to accejit of 
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jijy barffflin at the same price, I would give it up to 
him this moment.* 

I!ut there was no retreat; he felt that he had nothing 
for it but to make the best of his bargaiu. He now 
thanked his master, and was about to go without asking 
another question, when the good woman of the house 
came into the room with the children, and M. Laignclct, 
taking 'I'rcdion by the hand, said, * What do you mean 
by running off in tliis way, rny good fellow ? To set 
out without any provisions for your journey ! Water 
is everywhere to be found instead of cider, but bread 
is not to be had so easily. My wife stayed up last night 
to bake, and lias provided fur all your M'ants. Take 
this large loaf under your arm, and eat it on the road ; 
but put the small one in your pocket as a present from 
us to your good wife Jeanne Marie. Wlien she tastes 
it^ she w'ill tell you there is no bread made like it in all 
Brittany. I will put it myself into your pocket. What! 
no button? Here, wife!— a needle and thread: sew 
uj) that pofflcet, or Tredion will lose his loaf.* 

When fclie pocket was strongly stitched, every one 
embraced Trediun, and he bade them all a sorrowful 
farewell. The poor fellow was so affected by the grief 
of the children that he almost forgot the bargain lie 
had made. 

We shall not relate the various thoughts which 
troubled poor Tredion tbe first day of liis journey: one 
moment accusing himself of idiocy, the next doubting 
his master's good faith, and then again trying to dis- 
cover some cabalistic meaning in advice which bud 
cost him four hundred crowns. The first cvcniiTg he 
stopped at the cabin of a shepherd, who cheerfully 
shared his supper with him. The following morning 
he continued bis journey, and in a little while fell in 
with two pedlars, v.dio carried their wares on their 
hack, and were on their way to the fair of Montfort. 
They travelled on together for some distance, and the 
mirth and gaiety of ids companions j)iit all Tn^iion’s 
melancholy reflections to flight ; but when they began 
to praise their goods, and begi'cd liim to cxaniino Ibein, 
liis hand involuntarily sought his pocket, and his grief 
redoubled on finding it so c•^npt 3 ^ Still be ,was rich 
enough to spend fifteenpeiicu on the purchase of a pair 
of scis.sors for his wife ! 

They soon afterwards arrived at a turn of the road 
leading from Montaubaii to lledes, and one of the ped- 
lars interrupted the conversation by saying, ‘ This must 
be the fingerpost they spoke to us of at tlie hotel last 
night, and this is the path which will save us two good 
leagues to jMoiiLfort.* 

‘ It is the very one,’ reidied the second pedlar. 

* Come, let us go this way, as it is tlic sliortcst.* 

Tredion, as precious of liis time, and as anxious to 
f!])Rre the soles of his shoes as his cuinpanioiis, ivas just 
about to follow them, when his master’s advice recurred 
to him, and he Bte])ped sliort that instant, rqieatiiig to 
himself, * When you are returning always Hrep on 

the high rood; avoid hyways ; and^ above all, never go 
through a wood, though the distnnec may be shorter.* .He 
had paid too dearly for this advice not to follow it im- 
plicitly *, so he bfuio the pedlars good-by, and walked on 
straight before him. 

Nothing remarkable occunTd until he arrived at 
Montfort, where, to his surprise, he found the two 
Igidlurs sitting at the door of a hotel, their clothes torn, 
their faces bruised, and telling every one of the way 
they had ■ been used. Tiiey were still so agitated, that 
they could with difficulty answer Tredioa’s anxious in- 
quiries ; but when they did speak, they told him that 
tiie.ftaji^y they bad chosen led tiiein into the middle 
wdiere six men, armed with sticks, and their 
liPvmHckcucd, lay in wait fur them ; and not content 
with robbing them of jblieir goods and all their money, 
hatl cruelly beaten thom iiifte the bargain. They fancied' 
they Fecognised amongst tlw^ robbers .fho voice of tbe 
mail who tlie day before had' recommeiided Utem to 
taka tliis shoirt cut. Tredion consoled them gs .best he 
could, whilst he secretly congratulated himself on 


I having so opportunely remembered the advice of his 
master; for though little richer than the pedlars now 
were, lie at least had escaped being beaten. Unable to 
render them any further assistance, he took leave of 
the pedlars a second time, and pursued his journey. 
He stopped but once, and that at a spring of clear 
water, when he sat down on the grass, ate i^portioii of 
his large loaf, drank from the well, thankcu God for 
having preserved him from the first dangers of liis 
journey, and then, feeling much refreshed, walked on 
until evening. 

The sun was setting when he readied the boundaries 
of the department of the Jlle et Vilaine. He hoped 
to go on to rielan, where ho h:id an aiquaiutaiice, a 
shepherd, wdio would have welcomed him to his cottage ; 
bukit Avas even then dark, his limbs were failing him, 
and he saw with no small pleasure a light twinkling 
through the windows of a large farm-house Here he 
determined to ask lodging for the night : he knocked at 
the door, and entering with the customary salutation of 
Brittany — ‘ God bless you I ’ — was w'cll received by a 
young woman, who asked liim to walk into the kitchen ; 
for the frank hospitality of ancient times still lingers in 
Brittany. Tredion, therefore, seated himself without 
much ceremony in the ehimney corner beside a good 
blazing fire, lighted his pipe, joined in the converaation 
of two three travellers, who, like himself, had sought 
shelter beneath this hospitable roof, and partook of a 
supper of flue potatoes and vegetables served uji soon 
after. 

Everything in the house bore evidence of plenty and 
comfort. Large flitches of bacon hung in the chimney ; 
on a large dresser of walnut v'ood shone a service of 
bright pewter, mixed with a few china plates and some 
drinking glasses, which latter arc looked upon by the 
farmers of Brittany as a sign of wealth and luxury. 
The lowing of the cows and the grunting of another 
species of quadruped no less familiar to Tredion’s car, 
reniiuded him of the farm where he had worked with 
so much diligence for six rsucccssivc 3'cars. He looked i 
round for the host and liostess of the house — ho saw | 
only the young ‘woman who had received him on en- i 
tcring : she w'as very handsome, and very coquettislily I 
dressed, but, apparently uneasy in her mind, was con- | 
tinually walking to and fro, and every moment stopping ; 
to look at the clock, as if she wished to make the hands i 
move faster. Near him sat two travellers, honest- 
looking fellows, who, from their conversation, he soon 
discovered to be farmers on their way to the fair at | 
Montfort, and who had but just arrived a few minutes j 
before himself. They knew the owner of the house only | 
by name ; he was tlien absent, but was expected home | 
every moment. A gray-headed old man soon entered, j 
and bowing good-naturedly to every one, expressed a ! 
hope that they were all comfortable. His veuerahle j 
and respectable appearance was most striking; and 
when the young woman advanced towards him in a 
niu^t coaxing manner, Trddion at once thought * that 
must be her father I ’ hut on a question to the servant- 
girl, she whispered him—* Ho is her husband 1* The 
young wife and the old husband retired together arm- 
in-arm. I^aignelet’s second piece of advice respecting 
nn old husband and young wife now flashed across Tre- 
dion’s mind. Starting up from his sea^ and taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when the attention of the others 
w^ns engaged, he glided softly towards' the door, and 
without wishing aiiy one good-night, left the house. 

The night liad grown stormy. ' Tredion roved for 
some time round and round the farm, and at length 
entered a slied filled with sheaves of corn. Despairing 
td reocli tlic high road before morning, and anxious for 
a little rest, he laid liimself down in AwOomer of the 
shed» and dosed his eyee; bul^ilie could fiUl asleep 
a« qoidcly as was his wont, his mlndv being too much 
disturbed by the occurrences of preceding 

days, and more especially by Ids own escape fitum the 
misfortunes of the pedlars. Lalgnelet’s S^HOUpd piece 
of advice occupied his thoughts iUR anore^ lihough h\:i 
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could not as yet understand what danger he should 
liave incurred hy remaining near the good fire in the 
kitchen. Silence soon reigned all around, and every- 
thing betokened how little annoyance the rain caused 
’ the guests who liad found i^eltcr beneath the hospit- 
able farm-house. The lights which shone through the 
windows disappeared one after another, and every oue 
seemed t(^have gone to rest. 

‘ Who knows,’ said Tredion to himself, * but that my 
foolish terror may have deprived me of a comfortable 
: bed, which doubtless w'ould have been oUered to me after 
: supper ? ’ 

^ At that moment ho heard a noise — the trampling of 
; a horse : he listened, and suddenly it stopped under the 
i shed. Peeping out stealthily, Tredion saw a j’oung 
man dismount, fasten the bridle to a post, throw his 
dark cloak across the saddle, and x^utting his haifd in 
I his belt, draw forth a pistol, which he the next instant 
proceeded to load. Terrified at tiiis sight, poor Tredion 
i buried himself under the sheaves of wheat, not daring 
I to look out again. Fortunately the horse was standing 
I between him and this uiysterioua personage. The 
! latter, believing liimself alone, advanced a few steps in 
I front of the shed. Tredion, now breatliing more freel}', 
ventured once more to raise his head : lie had scarcely 
done so, when a gentle knock at oue of the windows 
was immediately answered by the appearaf^e of the 
figure of a woman from within, holding a light, thus 
proving that the robber — if he was one — had an inmate 
of the house as an accomplice. Tredion trembled but 
the more at this discovery : still, summoning up all his 
courage, ho crawled along dose under the house, and 
lust not one word of the following dialogue : — 

‘It is me, Madeleine,’ said the man. ‘I am come, 
according to promise, to rid you of your husband, and 
to find you another — one not forced on you by relatives. 

I Have you taken care that suspicion of the crime shall 
rest on some one else ? ’ 

' ‘Chance has served us better tlian my prudence,* 
aiisw'crcd she. * Some strangers arrived to-night, and 
I have remained to sleep. We can easily accuse them, 

I and have them convicted.’ • 

I ‘ May 1 then go in and follow you? * 

, ‘ Come, and leave the rest to me.’ 

Here they both ceased 8X)caking ; and the man having 
climbed in by the window', it was instantly shut after 
him. 

As may be imagined, Trodion’s palpitations increased 
not a little. However, he had not as much' courage as 
honesty, or he would have roused the house hy a cry 
of ‘ murder.’ His conscience reproached him with 
cf)wardice, still cowardice prevailed. He fancied the 
slightest noise would draw down on himself the ven- 
geance of the assassin, whose figure he magnified into 
that of a giant. 

‘ 1 shall be one victim the mo^’ thought he ; ‘ but 
at least I will provide myself with undeniable proofs 
against tlie author of this crime, which 1 cannot prc'^ent.’ 

Tredion took the scissors he had bought from the 
pedlars as a gift for his wife, and cut out a small piece 
of cloth from beneath the collar of the cloak which had 
been left on the saddle, and then with the point of the 
seisBors pierced three holes in the bridle, but so small, 
that it was not likely they would he noticed. Having 
taken these precautions, he was creeping away from the 
shed, when he heard a heavy groan, whicli went to his 
very heart ; but once on the high road, ho quickened 
bis pace, and was soon out of sight and hearing. 

That same morning, before sunrise, Tredion cro-ssed 
the boundaries of the department of the llle ct Yilainc, 
not more than ten leagues from liis native village. 
From that moment he felt renewed strength animate 
him, and at six o’clbcit tliat evening he belield the 
smoke rising from his humble home. Oh wliat happi- 
ness! , Jeanne Marie was standing at the Uoor looking 
along the road ; and instantly recognising him, she flew 
with the diildren to meet him, and all embraced with 
/the tenderest afiection. 


After a wliile, Tredion tliouglit it proper to explain 
matters ; but when Jic aiiin)uiiccJ that he returned with 
his pockets almost empty, the family were thund**r- 
struck, .and deaiinc Mario had th.c LTuelry to receive llie 
present of the scissors witliout one word of thanks. 
The good woman could scart-oly believe that Tredion 
was Idling the truth, and begged him to relate all his 
adventures in detail. lie did not require to be asked 
twice ; and commencing from tlic first dny he left them, 
ended by repeating word for word tlie .id vice given by 
the farmer of Fougi^res dn lieu of his nu)ne 5 \ 

‘ So this is all you bring back to us for yonr i.ix years 
of labour .ind absence ? * said Jeanne Marie, interrupting 
her hiishaiid. ‘ Is it possible you have returned empty- 
handed ? ' 

This reproach reminded Tredion of the second loaf of 
bread. 

‘ It’s quite true,’ said he ; ‘ hut I forgot that Madame 
I..nigiHlct sent you a loaf of bread made witli her own 
hands.* 

His pocket wms soon opened. 

‘ Jjct us see,* said Jeanne Marie, ‘ if the women of 
Fongercs l)akc better bread than those of IClven.’ 

’rreiliun’s children leaped with joy at the sight of the 
white bread, so superior to the cijarsc oaten cakes they 
were in the habit of eating ; hut nothing could eipial 
their surprise when, on cutting th* loaf, tiic knife 
brought to light a purse eoutaining fifty guineas, and a 
letter, the contents of which were spelled over by Trc- 
dion’s son, aTid were as follows : 

* My fiear Tredion — I trust this letter may reach its 
destination in bafety, as it is intended for the messenger 
who carried it. Credulous and obliging as wc know 
5 'ou to be, you w'ould have run the risk of .arriving 
at home as poor as you left it, if 1 did not force you 
to accept the advice given for nothing, although it 
really was worth tlie fifty guineas you were supposed 
to have paid me. It is not sulfieicnt to have money, 
my dear Tredion ; w'c must also kiio>v liow to employ 
it. Make goofliise, therefore, of what you now possesf. ; 
and that Ood may bless you, is the wish of your old 
master. Lak;ni:i.kt.* 

On finishing the perusal of tliis letter, Trulioii and 
his wife fell on their knees to pray (iod to return a 
hundredfold the blessings with which it concluded. 
Jeanne Marie’s curiosity having only been susx>euded by 
this incident, her husband w'as obliged to continue his 
story fur her satisfaeJiGn, relating, not without a shud- 
der, the history of the pedlars who had been robbed and 
beaten, and the mysteries of the past night, in which 
Tredion had so n.irrowly escaped being charged with 
sueli a liorrible crime, liow ])rcciou.s did Laignclot's 
advice now seem to ’JYcdion’s poor w’ife ! 

Frudence sonietimcs accompanies riches. Tredion 
and Jeanne Marie after again and again consulting over 
their gold, decided it was belter to keep silent as to liis 
adventures and his }iapx>y return, in order not to tempt ^ 
the cupidity of their neighbours. It was only at the 
expiration of a few months that they employed the 
money, as Laignelet had advised, in the purchase of two 
fine cows, six pigs, and a pretty little cottage, with some 
land adjoining. Tredion felt very anxious to know 
wliut had occurred at the farm-house from which he had 
so inarrowly escaped, and especially what had become of 
the two travellers he left there. The clergyman of tjic 
village alone appeared a safe confidant, and to him, after 
some time, he went, and gave an exact account of all he 
had seen and heard on his journey lioniew'.ard8. 

‘Wretched man!* cried the iiricst; ‘through your 
fault two innocent men may be condemned to deatljt. 
The trial is to come on to-morrow.’ 

‘ God forfbnd !’ exclaimed Tredion in terror. * Wliat 
am 1 to do, sir?' 

‘ Ha^ you kept the piece of cloth ? ’ asked the clergy- 
man. \ 

‘ Here it is, fastened by a pin to the lining of my coat,* 
replied Tredion. 

Tlte clergyman tlien wrote a note, and giving it to 
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Trcdion, said, * You must set out at once for Rennes in 
my carriage, and not stop on any account until you 
rcacli the gate of the court-house. Tl)cn send in this 
note to the judge, ivitii ivhom 1 am acquainted ; lie will 
have you instantly summoned, and confront you with 
the jury, the prisoners, and the real culprits. Go now, 
and remember that you are the bearer of a decree which 
may save from death two innocent men.* 

The next day, about two in the afternoon, the cler- 
gyman’s carriage drew up before the court-house at 
l^iines, and in a few minutes afterwards Trcdioii was 
standing in the presence of the judge. 

In truth that yery day two men were to be tried for 
having entered the house of a rich farmer, and having 
murdered and robbed him while asleep. The accusation 
had been borne out by the young wife of the victim, 
who had made her declaration with the greatest con- 
fidence. According to her statement, tlic two mur- 
derers had fastened licr to the bed-post, gagged her 
mouth, and bound licr eyes, in which state she had 
been found next morning by the servants of the house, 
who instantly gave the alarm in ihc neighbourhood. 
The two prisoners, on whose persons had been found 
a purse filled with gold belonging to the murdered man, 
afiected utter ignorance of the wdiolc affair ; hut i>roofs 
were clear against them, and the defence made by their 
lawyer, eloquent though it was, only tended to confirm 
the court in the conviction of their guilt. After an 
hour’s deliberation, the jury liad that monient returned 
to pronounce its verdict, when the judge (to wliom a 
note had just been liandcd) witli some agitatiou ad- 
dressed them, and said, ‘Gentlemen of the jury, an 
extraordinary circumstance has occurred: a new wit- 
ness has, without any summons, this moment arrived, 
and lie declares bis readiness to make a dcposiliun in 
favour of the accused. I should deem myself unworthy 
of the post I occupy did 1 not request you to suspemi 
your decision, wdiich might one day prove both to you 
and to me a source of remorse.’ 

The judge then sent for Tredion, to whom the usual 
oath was administered, and he was desired to ascend 
the table. Every one present remarked the cllRict pro- 
duced on the young 'widow by the entrance of this wit- 
ness. She was seated near a tall young man, witli 
whom she had frequently held counsel during tlie course 
of the trial. She now looked at Tredion, wdiom she 
at once recognised, in evident agitation ; whilst he, 
encouraged by the prisoners’ lawyer, spoke out boldly 
and clearly. 

‘My lord,’ said he, ‘before giving luy testimony, I 
must request you will order the doors to" be do.sed;"for 
I am very much mistaken if the real culx)rits he not 
berg present' 

At these words the young w'onian covered her face 
with her handkercliief, and the young' man buttoned 
up his cloak. Tredion then began his narrative, and 
the murmurs of approbation from the audience proved 
that his testimony was believed : acquiring confidence, 
and becoming almost eloquent as he w ent on, he turned 
round towards the guilty woman, and pointing to her, 
said, ‘ There is she who came to the window to speak 
to the stranger ; 1 should recognise her even better if 
she woqld say a few words in a low tone to the man who 
is sitting near her ; for that man is the assassin him- 
self: I know him by his figure, by his cloak, of which 
I kept a small pattern— hero it is! Examine if this 
little bit of dotli he not wanting under the collar !’ 

This singula a(JCUsation, mid this proof, of which 
they had not until now the remotest suspicion, filled 
tha culprits with terror. Wiile the jury were examin- 
ing the cloak, Tredion added, ‘ Let this man also pro- 
duce the bridle of his horae } and in it you will find 
three little holes made by me with the point of a pair 
of scissors.’ 

Tredion had proved enough : the assassin did not try 
to deny it ; his accomplice fainted ; and tbe fanners 
raised their hands to heaven, to thank God for Ihelr 
miraculous escape from an ignominious deatli. 


The court broke up, and new proceedings were insti- 
I tuted against the true culprits, who were put into prison 
to await their trial: it tqpk pl.-ice throe months later, 
when they were both condemned, and executed in the 
market-place. 

Tredion for the moniont was the ‘lion’ of Rennes. 
But he soon set off for liome, pri^’ing a visit o;i his way 
to the farmers whose lives he had saved, lie and his 
wife over after lived in liapynness and comfort, ainl 
brought up their children in the love and fear of God, 
often repeating to them tliat ‘ Good Counsel is better j 
than Good Pay.’ 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

• TOIIPIDITY OF ANIMALS, 

The absence of the means of support for some animals 
in certain countries during w inter leads to various ex- 
pedients of nature, 'which cannot be contcmplatud with- 
out great interest. One of the most noted of these 
expedieiits is migration — the removal of the niiiinals in 
% body at the approach of winter to climes where they 
.are sure of obtaining food. Another is the falling of 
the animals into a state of torpidity, during wliicli, 
there beii| nearly a total cessation of 'U'astc, nutrition 
can be dispensed with. The most noted sleeping ani- 
mals, as they may be called, in .our country are by no 
means low in the scale, being members of the highest 
vertebrate class — m.ammalia. The highest of these is 
the bat, which, while believed by tbe vulgar to bo a 
kind of bird, is placed by naturalists very near cur own 
I species. The other sleeping mammals are, however, 
comparatively low in their class ; there being of rodents, 
the hamster and dormouse; and of inscctivora, the 
hedgeliog and tcnric. No peculiarity of organisation 
ha.s been detected as leadipg to this state. It appears 
to depend w-holly on the external temperature. Wlicn 
the animal is kept in a worm place, and duly supplied 
with food, it passes through its usual sleeping period 
in a state of Bufiieieiit liveliness. 

It is at the api)roaeh of cohl 'weather, at the fall of ] 
thti year, tliat the sleepers withdraw to places of safety, 
where they may pass the winter undisturbed. ‘ The 
bat retires to tJie roof of gloomy caves, or to the old 
chimneys of uninhabited castles. The hedgehog wraps 
itself up in those leaves of w’hich it composes its nest, 
and remains at the bottom of the hedge, or under the 
covert of the furze, which screened it during summer i 
from the scorching snn or the passing storm. The 
marmot and the hamster [creatures much resembling 
the rat j retire to their subterranean retreats, and when 
they^ucl the first approach of the torpid state, shut the 
passages to their habitations in such a mannor, that it 
is more easy to dig the earth anywhere else than in 
parts which they have Urns fortified. ^ Tbe jumping 
mouse of Canada seems to prepare itself for its winter 
torpidity in a very curious manner, according to the 
communications of Major-General Davies^ on the autho- 
rity of a laboui'cr. A specimen, wbicli was found iii 
digging the foundation for a summer-liouse in a gentle- 
man’s garden about two miles from Quebec in the latter 
end of May 1787, was “ enclosed in a ball of clay, about 
the size of a cricket ball, nearly an inch in thickness, 
perfectly smootli withiu, and about twenty inches under 
groiuid. The man who discovered it, not knowing 
what It was, struck tbe ball with his spade, by which 
means it was broken to pieces.”— «(LtR»cean Tratuac* 
Ubat, iv. 150.’)* 

* Flcnilns’ii Philosophy of Zoology, U. 47* ^ 
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Ill tliQ torpid state, the ttiih^pcmture of the aiiimars 
body sinks to about that of tlio surrounding niodiuni. 
li^or example, it has been observed to go down from 100 
to 43 degrees of Fahrenheit; hut the exterior of the body 
'is colder thiin the iiiteriL)r. 'fhe breath is drawn ut long 
1 intervals; digestion is entirely suspended, circulation 
nearly so. The irritahility is so much reduced, that 
parts of the limbs of the animals may be cut otF without 
their giving any signs of feeling. A shock of electricity 
failed to rouse a dormouse- JCxperiments have shown 
that the hyhernating animals in a perfectly torpid state 
consume no oxygen, and can live in an air which will 
• not support either life or combustion.* 

licptiles, in as f.ir as their sensibility to cold is greater 
thrm that of maininals, are more liable to fall into tor- 
pidity w'licii exposed to the nece.ssary conditions. U is 
well known that the frog and toad in this couatry 
Kiumd the w'intcr in slumber. Serpents and tortoUcs j 
fall under the same rule in all countries where the tem- 
perature is Bufflciciilly low. A<iuatie reptiles, when 
about to hybernate, sink into the mud, and there repose 
for the season, the alligator previously stopping up its 
mouth with a pine or cypress knot. Land reptiles, 
again, withdraw into crevices of rocks and hollows in 
the ground, taking care that these are so situated as to 
]iromiKo protection from encmicH. It is not known that 
any feshes hybernate ; the usually equable t^peruturc 
of tho water may make this less likely to tflcc x>h'^('cM 
but it is known that they are capable of that entire 
I suspension of life wdiich oc(‘asioiially takes xdaec in 
I reptiles under the influence of frost. ‘ Tlie fisli froze,’ 

! says Sir dohn Franklin in the Narrative of his .Journey 
i to the Folar tsea, ‘ as fast as they were taken out of the 
nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of ice, and 
by a blow or two of a liatchct, were easily split open, 
wdicn the intestines might be removed in one lump. If 
in this completely frozen state they w'ore thawed before 
the fire, they recovered their animation. We have seen 
a carp recover so far as to leap about with nriuoh vigour 
after it had been frozen foi; thirty-six hours.’ Toads 
Imvo been in like manner frozen, so that their Hml).<* 
migiit bo broken olf like pieces of glasf witliout a drop of 
blood flowing, and yet, on being thawed, they survived. 

Snails are amongst tho most noted of the invertebrate 
animals which thus occasionally witlnliw from the 
whole business of existence. Seeking some quiet crevice 
or nook, they retire into their shells, draw to the oj«’r- 
culurn as a sort of door, thus closing up their house, 
and then go to sleep. It is remarkable of them that 
they can become torpid at pleasure, and independently I 
of temperature. IJccs, as is well known, fall into utter 
insensibility under a low temperature, and readily re- 1 
vivo when iiropcrly warmed. Spiders spend the winter j 
sleeping in the corners of their webs. The cricket, | 
which has been ascertained to be as liable to torpidity 
under cold ns any other insect, is remarkable for its 
systematically avoiding this fate in winter by migrating 
— for it is a migration — to warm kitchens, bakehouses, 
and cottage firesides, * where it multiplies its spScies, 
and is ns merry at Christmas as in the dog-days.’f 
Some of the infusory animalcules have been found 
liable to suspension of life when merely dried. There 
arc certain species which usually live in the mosses and 
gutters of hoUBCotops. In summer, wdieii tlie moss and 
the dust collected in the gutters become iierfectly dry. 
it may be for months, the animalcules are dried up too, 
and lose every sign of life. J^et a shower come, and 
they revive. In like manner the so-called ‘eels’ of 
mildewed com, after lying dry, and to all appearance 
dead, for a long time, wfil come to life again on the 
application of a drop of water. Moisture has revived 
some animalcules after a torpidity of twenty -seven 
years. Of late years, has been ascertained that ani- 
malcules, after being dried in tho usual way, may be 
subjected to a temperature far above that of boiling 
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water (284 degreus), and yet they may be restored to 
life by means of w aU'r.* Jt was once believed by 
naturalists that cerl.'iin birds, the swallow' in particular, 
hybernated at the bottoms uf poitL. ^I’Jiis is now ge- 
nerally discredited, though not by all naturalists (see 
‘Fleming’s riiilosophy of Zoology’’). 

Torpidity is regarded by an eminent FrencJi natu- 
ralist, JI. Ceoflroy St Jlilaire, as ‘ a state of neutrality 
between life and death, into which certain aniiimU are 
plunged ill coiisciiueuec of the stoiipiige of respiration, 
when it lakes jdace under certain circumstances.’ It 
ficeins hut reasonable to infer that animals, whUc in this 
sUtc. make no progress tow'ard.i decay; the tinu! during 
w’hich it lusts apjiciirs to ho no deduction from tlu' ordi- 
nary or pnqicr term of their lives, hut simply somelhing 
over .'inil above. As fur as observation goo.s it is a state 
to which there is no necessary termination, apart from 
a chungc of the ( ircninstances w'hich liave led to it. 
Thus if the fish i-uuglit by .Sir John Franklin had boon 
ki'pt in iec for any iinmhcr of years, w^e may i>rcsuuie 
that they would have liecn ns likely to revivu at one 
lime as anotiier, and wlieii th(*y did revive, would have j 
tiic same prospv e.t of life before them ns if they had 
never been congeidi'd at all. Tlicre is reason also to 
suppose, with regard to at least some of the torpid ani- 
mals, that if they he entirely sliut up from the e.xternal 
air at the time when the tnnper.iturc changes, and the 
torpidity consequently ceases, tliey will remain alive so 
long as tile air is excluded, though jindjulily in a dor- 
mant state; and in such eireiimstanccs also, tlic ordi- 
nary processes of litii being susjjcnded, theniis no ucees- 
sury tcrmimiti(>n to the existciu^e of tlie.se aniinals, any 
more than if the paralysing (‘old had been continued. 

It is dilKcnlt at least to iic(.‘ount otherwise for tho 
discovering (d‘ live toads and other reptiles in fiiU-grow n 
trees and blocks of sandstone and coal, of which there 
arc so many in-stunces on record ; while, on the other 
hand, this siqiiiosition affords us an easy key to wliat 
has hitherto appeared a great mystery. Such facts are 
indeed disbelieved by many scientific men ; but for tim 
disbelief there is no ground whatever, (‘xcept the diill- 
culty wliieh has been felt of aeeouiiting for the faeis. 

JM. Iflibert, professor of philosophy at Caen, attests, 
in the volume of tin; French Academy for 17H), the 
flndliig of a live toad completely enelo.sed in the heart 
of ail elm of the thickness of a pretty (corpulent man ; 
‘a more Jinn and sound elm,’ ho says ‘never grew'.’ Jn 
1731, M. Leigne of Nantes laid before the Academy an 
ac(‘ount of a toad being found alive in an oak of still 
greater thickness, and which, from ap[icarHnces, lie 
thought must liuvo been a xirisoner for eighty or a 
liumired 3'car6. So familiar is this kind uf fact iu 
England, that, aciiording to Mr Uree,t woodmen, when 
their axe rebounds against an unusually bard part«f a 
tree, are accustomed to say a toad must be concealed 
there, the animal being always .surrounded with a hard 
case. Jt is not dillicult to understand how the toad 
‘gets there.’ AVlieii about to commence its winter 
sleep, it retires into any convenient hole it can find. 
Many take to crevices iu trees. It is ascertained that 
tins animal can squeeze itself through a very small 
aperture, in order to get the desired accommodation. 
Suppose that this is so small as to b(3 too much grown 
up before next spring to allow of the escape of the 
animal, there is no doubt that the toad noiust remain a 
captive, it is known to be able to survive a long tilne 
in its ordinary state without food. Suppose that 
next twelvemonth closes the aperture entirely, thefie wd 
have the toad consigned to a vitality for which there Is 
no necessary end but the destruction of its prisoili. , Mr 
Jesse throws some light on this subject. ‘ X rememher, 
says he, ‘some years ago getting up into a midberry- 
tree, and finding in the fork of the two miun brandies 
a large toad almost imbedded in the bark of the tree, 
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which h.'ul jrrown over it so much, that he was quite 
uiinhle to extricate himself, and would i3rohab1y in time 
he eoinjJetely covered over with the hark. Indeed 
there seems to hi; no reason why, ns the tree increased 
in size, the toad should not, in process of time, become 
imbedded in it, as w'as the case witli tlic end of an 
oiiken rail that had been inserted into an elm -tree 
which stood close to a public footpatli. This beings 
broken ofi; and grown over, was, on the tree being 
felle<l and sawn in two, found nearly in the centre 
of it.’* 

The instances of toads found in blocks of stone arc 
so numerous, that even a reasonable selection of them 
would be tiresome. Many liave been authenticated in 
a manner wldeli, for any ordinary kind of fact, would 
admit of no dispute- The celohratcd Ambrose l*arc saw 
a block Bj)Iit from whicli a live toad came out. In 
many c.'iscjs, although only workmen were present at 
the discovery, the two pieces of the block remained, 
with their respective portions of the cavity, to testify 
the truth to all eyes. Mr doliri Murray says, ‘I have 
! a toad in my possession, preserved in 8]»irit of turpen- 
I tine, taken from a cavity of the solid rock npwartls of 
I 200 feet deep: the space was quite sutUcient to enn- 
I tain the bo<ly of the animal, and the gentleman who 
! presented the specimen to me saw' it alive forty-eigtit 
■ hours after its dctsichment from the rock.’f In Jfeb- 
! niary ItilTi, a live toad was liberated from a piece of 
shale in the Pendarran works, Claniorgansliirc. It ivas 
of large size, but weak ; it had no vision or feeling in 
its eyes, and a membrane covered its mouth, so that no 
food could bo given to it. Its spine was also crooked, 
apparently in consequence of the confiiH*d space in which 
it had lain. Its continuing to live without a brcailiing 
aperture is no marvel in this animal, for the skin of the 
toad may he said to be one universal lung for the 
arterialisation of the blood. 

Dr lluckhiud some years ago made a Tiiimber of ex- 
periments, in order to prove that toads could not long 
survive in sucli circumstances. 'Phey were conducted 
with an absence of ingenuity quite surprising in such a 
person. He C‘nclosed a number of toads in compact 
sandstone, and a nnnil)cr more in porous limes t6ne, and 
buried them under three feet of earth in his garden. 
After ujuvards of a year he took them up, when those 
immured in the sandstone were found dead and rotten, 
while those in the porous limestone w'crc alive, but 
much einaeiated ; from which lie inferred that it is im- 
possible for toads to continue long alive in a state of 
complete abstraction from air and food.}. It does not 
seem to have oecurred to the experimentalist that the 
alleged confinement of toads in blocks of timber and 
stone might have commenced wdiile they vrcrc in a state 
of torpidity, and that the change of temperature taking 
place wliere no means existed for the resumption of 
waking and active life, the animals would probably 
sleep on ad wfinitujtL The nicety of conditions rcf|uired 
in Bueli cxperiiiients is shown by what M. Geoffroy St 
Hilaire ascertained in the course of some which ho made 
in the freezing of toads. He found that the animals 
only survived when the freezing was elleeted slowly, 
i'or some time there existed a geological objection to 
the alleged discovery of toads in stones — namely, that 
they were often said to be found in rocks so low as the 
carboniferous formation, a part of the scries antecedent 
to ^lic existence of reptiles. 'J'bis objection, however, 
is now removed-,, for so many batrnc.biaii fossils and 
footsteps of batrachians have latterly been found in this 
formation, that the existence of tojuls at that ci>oeh can 
no longer be doubted. We observe that Mr Lyell has 
, lately given in his adhesion to this doctrine. 

Wo contemplate, then, tlie discovery of these pri- 
- aonerfi of the ancient world as standing in on interesting 
conuection with that suspension of atiimol^ltfc usually 
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recognised under the names of torpidity and hyberna- 
tion. Apart altogether from the extraordinary con- 
sideration that here we sec living animals whose age is 
to be numbered by millions of years, which have sur- 
vived the age of ichthyosaurs ainl pterodactylcs, and 
to which the birth of the mammalian tribes was but as 
a passing event in the midst of a mighty scries, these 
emancipated captives might be well worthy Of the at- 
tention of naturalists, and particularly that class who 
devote themselves to the study of the fossil species. 
They arc almost always described as in some way pecu* 
liar. For example, one found some years ago in the 
limestone of Carruber q\iarry in Linlithgowshire, was 
reported to us as having six iocs. Now we know that 
tlic batrachian order have at this day a rudimental 
sixth toe (sec ‘ Uoget’s IMiysiology '), a fact at once sup- 
porflng the nuthentieity of the report, which came only 
from labouring men, and showing liow much w'C may 
lose in science by continually rejecting and neglecting 
everything for which wc cannot readily account. 


VISIT TO Tine CHINES!? JUNK. 

One of the latest and most interesting sights of London 
has been the Chinese junk. The walls, omnibuses, and 
steamers have all concurred in placarding the Chinese 
junk — nii||| as everybody has gone to sec the Chinese 
junk, we went to see it also. A quarter of an hour 
by the Blackwall railway brought us to the remote 
extremity of the East India docks, in a recess of 
wdiich, within a kind of paling, to secure privacy, lay 
the object of our curiosity. 

Getting within the enclosure, 'wc see before us this 
very odd- looking craft, as if it wore run ashore on the 
beach; a short platform giving access to its deck. The 
first appearance is startling. The whole thing lias the 
aspect of a monstrously large toy-ship; for besides 
being painted with divers„gaudy colours, the sides arc 
decorated with figures of dnagons and other fierce crea- 
tures, designed, ab may be supposed, to insiure terror 
in those who attempt to cax)turc the vessel. In point | 
of size, the junk seems to be of the dimensions of a brig 
of about seven hundred tons ; but from the clumsineBS 
of her build, and the heaviness of her timbers, wc should 
doubt her capability of carrying a cargo of that weight. 
TJie stem and stern rise so high above the level of the I 
mid part of the deck, that the shape approaches the 
crescent form — a half-cheese well cut down in the middle ; 
and to complete the resemblance to the last-mentioned 
article, she has not, as w'e understood, any keel. The 
ju'ik has three masts, not connected by ropes with each 
other, as in European vessels ; and each mast is fur- 
nished with a yard, to which a sail is attached. On 
the top of the highest is a vane in the shape of an 
imagniary fish, the body formed of rattan work, the 
head and gills made of painted matting, with two pro- 
jections to serve as antennas, and to the toil are fixed 
long streamers. The rudder is composed of enormously 
large timbers, and furnished only with a tUler or long 
handle ; it requires as many as fifteen men to move it 
when the hebn is sunk to its extreme depth in the 
water. At the stem, or front part of the vessel, arc 
hung two anchors mode of iron w-ood, each consisting of 
several pieces lashed together with bamboo. With a 
sailing apparatus so very primitive, it is dilBcult to 
SCO .how the vessel could perform a voyage from China 
to England ; and from the ac^unt given, the enter- 
prise was attended with much trouble. 

The junk, which is called the Keyinyi 5^ not a new 
vessel ; it has been many years engaged in the Clfinese 
coasting- trade, and was purchased for the purx^e of 
being brought as a curiosity to Europe. Considerable 
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address m'qs required in the negotiation, as vcU as 
getting her safely past the Rogue forts. Captain Kellett 
commanded her ; and assisted by a crew of thirty na- 
. tives and twelve Englibh seamen, -with the officers, he 
has the merit of navigating licr to England. She left 
Canton on the 10th of October 184G, rounded the C.apc 
on the 30th of Mareli 18-17, and iinchored at St Helena 
April 17th. Here, to the amusement of the islanders, 
she remained till the 23i1, and then put to sea. The 
intention was to proceed direct to England; but the 
mutinous state of the crew, and tlie shortness of pro- 
j visions, compelled the commander to steer for America, 

' and she arrived at New York on the 9tU of J uly. After 
j being exhibited at that city and at Ro.ston, the Keying 
I departed for England on the 17th of February 1848. 

■ On the 15lh of Iklarcli she reached Jersey, whence she 
! was towed by a steamer, and arrived in the Thames on 
i the 28th — the whole voyage, including the diifercnt 
I stops, occupying nearly a year and a half. During the 
voyage in crossing and rccrossing the Atlantic, slic 
proved herself an admirable sea-boat — that is to say, 
she stood out sundry violent storms and bufTetings of 
tlic waves in a very surprising way. Her sailing capa- 
cities, however, were proved to be most hnperfcct: 
when there was anything like a head wind, sne went to 
Iccwnrd. How she survived the tumbling about in the 
angry waters, becomes intelligible on a slight inspcctioTi. 
Resides the vast quantity of wood interiorly, there are 
twenty liuge water-tight cliests which form part of the 
fixtures, and by these means she is always pretty secure 
against sinking. We may now step on board, to have 
a look at the deck and cabins. 

Oil going on board, we arc surprised at the little 
standing or walking room on deck. From a limited 
clear Bi)Ace in the middle, stairs ascend to tlie higher 
jiortions fore and aft, far abewe our liead. Large beams, 
gaudily painted, meet the eye everywhere; and before 
us, on one side of the vessel, is an cftcctlon forming a 
galley or cooking-house, which seems a monstrous in- 
cumbrance. Within this cooking-house there arc two 
large pans, fixed on brickwork furnaces,' Avhich open 
outside. Beneath the openings to the furnaces is a 
trough or fos^e sunk in the deck, which being filled 
with water to receive the cinders that fall from the fur- 
naces, the risk of fire is avoided. We now descend to 
the saloon, which is half sunk below the deck, and half 
raised to form the first storey in the elevated poop. 

The saloon is thirty- two feet long, twenty- eight 
broad, and fifteen and a half feet in height. Detract- 
ing from this spaciousness, however, tlicre are two 
beams traversing the length of the apartment, breast 
high, as if to bind the vessel in tliis direction ; so that 
in crossing from (uie side to another it is necessary to 
stoop twice beneath these uncouth stays. 'Witl^tliis 
exception, the cabin is tastefully arranged ; its sides 
and ceiling are painted yellow, and plentcously covered 
with paintings of birds, flowers, monkeys, &c. On the 
sides there are also hung some Chinese paintings in 
frames And musical instruments. From the roof depend 
a number of lanterns of fanciful shape and variegated 
colours. The Chinese, as is well known, are remark- 
ably fond of lanterns and lamps ; and as a regulation of 
police, every person is bound to carry one after night- 
fall. * To Bttoh an absurd length do they carry this 
custom,* says a printed account of the Keying, ' that 
when one of the batteries, which had fired upon the 
**Alceste’* in her passage up the Bogue, had been 
silenced by a broadside, and the solders wlio had 
manned it fled in tho greatest alarm, instead of e^ea- 
vouring to escape in tlie darkness of the nigh^ ^acb 
man seized his lantern and climbed up the vteeps 
behind ^le fort The great lighted and painted balloons 
yehich they carried formed a most excellent mark for 
r such of our marines as might wish to fire at the retreat- 


ing Chinamen, all fear of the conscqacncet being for- 
gotten in the practice of tlicir daily, or rather nightly 
custom.’ The saloon contains a round central tabic of 
beautiful inlaid w'ood, and a ninnber ot seats of equally 
tasteful construction. Rut the most remarkable piece 
of furniture is a cupboard-like shrine at the inner ex- 
tremity of the apartment. This is a .Toss-house, as it is 
called by the Chinese, from the Portuguese word tfcos, 
for god or deity, wbicli they have ingrafted on their 
language. The Joss-house, which has a considerable 
resemblance to a I’linch’s sbow'-box, contains in a sit- 
ting attitude the idol Oliin-Tee, which is carved out of 
a solid piece of camphor- wood, and richly gilt. The 
odd thing about this female deity is, that she has 
eighteen arms, which spread out like a fan on each side, 
anti in each hand is held an object in ordinary use, ns n 
. flag, an arro^v, a bow, n flotver, a boll, &c. Tiio goddess 
sits so far within the Joss-lioiise, that space is left in 
front for various devotion.al apparatus, among wdiich is 
scon a censer containing gilt paper and pieces of scented 
wood, prest-Mitcd as ollcrings ; a piece of tlie wood is 
slowly burning. Ascending to the deck, and then going 
up a flight of steps to the second gallery, w'c find 
between two small cabins a Joss-house for the use of the 
sailors, which is less ornamental tlian that below, but 
similarly provided with Joss-sticks and other votive 
offerings. The idol in tlii.s Joss-house is the deity of the 
sea, with her two attendants, each with a red scarf. 
Along the top of the stern are rangeMi a number of 
sm.all flags, wliicli add to the gaiety of tlie exhibition. 

In this slight sketch we have omitteil any notice of 
a variety of curiosities placed in glass c.ascs, or scattered 
about tho deck and galleries ; likewise a ninuber of 
Chinese sailors and oflicera, who, in proper costume, are 
seen lounging about the ship, as if very much at a loss 
what to do in the crowd of lady and gentlemen visitors. 
The Chinese sailors, it appears, were difficult to manage 
during the voyage. * At first,’ says the account already 
quoted, ‘ they were vi*ry particular in the performan(*e 
of their idolatrous customs, burning paper, beating 
gongs, Sco. in honour of their god.s ; but after a while 
they b(|^'.amo negligent. It ought more correctly to be 
said that they volunt-Hrily abandoned tliem, on the repre- 
sentations of Captain Kellett. One of their most (com- 
mon, and, to tlicm, most liigbly-prizid supcrBiitioiis, 
was a belief in the efficacy of tying red rags on the 
rudder, cable, mast, and principal ]>arts of the vessel, 
which vrere considered safeguards against danger. On 
an occasion when they wore apprehensive of being 
attacked by a Malay proa, they tied red rags to the 
guns, and felt perfectly secure. One of their most 
revered objects was the mariner’s compass : before this 
they w'ould place tea, sweetcakc, and pork, in order to 
keep it true and faithful. They gradually became 
accu-stomed to the European compass, and laid by all 
their own but two, which were marked, at their request, 
with the thirty-two points in Chinese figures, and eight 
divisions. During the storms and liurricancs which the 
Keying encountered, they were at first exceedingly 
terrified, but were soon restored to comparative calm 
by observing the steadiness and confidence of the Eng- 
lish part of the crew. As soon as a storm was over 
they burned Joss paper in great abundance. A very 
interesting personage on board is Ilesing, a mandarin 
of the fifth class, whose distinctive mark is a cry«|tal 
button on the top of his cap. He is fprty-six years old, 
ititclligCTit, amiable, and gentlemanly. During the 
voyage he has learned a little English ; but the QihieM 
idiomatic turn which he gives to the language, ks Veil 
as the difficulty he. has in pronouncing it, conspire to 
render liim not esislly understood, though he is very 
anxious to make lifmeelf so. Captain Kellett has also 
taught him to wvite his name in English characters, of 
whi^ accomjflistiltient he is somewhat proud. Like 
most of the educated Chinese, he writes his own lan- 
guage very beautifully.* 

Ive left tlie Chinese junlt Ve^ much gratified with 
all we bad seen ; and as the vessel will in all likelihood 
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1)0 brouglit round to Liveriiool, the Clyde, and other 
ports, after satisfying metropolitan curiosity, it is pro- 
bable that many of our provincial readers 'will have an 
opportunity of visiting this interesting specimen of 
Chinese ship-architecture. 


TIIK AGE OF TOWNS. 

Towns are certainly the most remarkable and interest- 
ing oC human works. Wlien the poet Cowper said, 

‘ God made the country, but man made the town,* he 
unconsciously paid no small compliment to his own 
race, in as far as a large city is a wonderful thing for 
man to make. There the most jirominont characteristics 
, of human life arc developed, and the progress of society 
in the knowledge of both good and evil is most dis- 
tinctly obvious. There, loo, the remark that the greater 
part of human productions long outlast their authors 
appears substantially true, as there arc few of all the 
cities of Europe in which wc cannot read in street, and 
church, and dwelling, as it were, the handwriting of 
I generations whose very graves are forgotten. 

I Koniu of the inferior creation, such as rooks and 
j beavers, liavc their towns also — chosen spots among old 
I woods and Btreams — where they have built and burrowed 
j from year 1.0 year, nobody knows how long; for their 
I modes of life never vary ; the successive inhabitants 
form their nests or dams exactly as their ancestors 
formed them when the mossy oaks were young, and 
their liomes retain no history. It is not so with the 
cities of mankind ; the thoughts and characters of 
diderent ages seem built up in them ; and tlic contrast 
which many European tow*ns present to eaidi other in 
tliisS res poet has been often observetl by toui‘i.st8. friome, 
like the Old Town of Jildinburgh, seem literally made of 
memorials of other times ; and a stranger who iralks 
tlieir streets for the first time feels as if lie were going 
back in the centurii's. An enthusiastic Frenchman, in 
describing Abbotsford, called it a ‘ronianeo of stone and 
Ume;* were the word altered to history, his description 
might suit those old-world cities. Others, like oijr I^cw 
Town, have no story to tell of the past ; l)ut they speak 
mightily of modern improvement, popular progression, 
and advancement in what a German philosopher calls 
‘ the art of living.’ 

The two great divisions of the Scottish capital tlius 
furnish illustrations of the old and new aspect of .things. 
Some British and many continental towns are similnrly 
divided, and the traveller at once recognises the periods 
to which their dificrent portions belong. Jlut the age 
of cities, like that of individuals, cannot always be 
guessed from their appearance. Some are comparatively 
youAg, but have caught an old-established business- 
like air, from the cuirnbined cfiects of brick, cool-smoke, 
and commerce. Some look modern and bu.sy to the 
new-comer, while their back streets are full uf dim 
traditional houses, and quaint spires are seen beyond 
their fashionable streets and new-built squares. Some 
arc old in name and situation, tliough new in fiirm and 
inaturials ; terrible visitations of war, or tempest, or | 
fire, have sw'ept them,' iii the em;)hatic language of 
Seripture, with the besom of destruction, lime after 
time, but still the town has risen from its ruins. 

.^thens is an extraordinary instance of this class. It 
is, according to the most authentic history, the oldest 
: city in Euroite, having retained its present apfiellation 
fur more than tliirty centuries, thniugli all the vicis- 
situdes of empires and creeds that have passed over the 
world in the lapse of that long period ; and in spite of 
; fires, sieges, and plagues, whose very enumeration would 
CKWupy more space than this article, still presenting to 
th$ traveller’s view the same eatliue cf magnificent 
ruins crowning the rocky citadel known lUi the Acro- 
polis, round whose base the city lies as Br lay in the 
daysofFlato. 

Caastantino]de is tlie next oldest city of Eastern 
Europe. Its ancient name, as is well known, was Byzan^ 


tium, having been built by the Greeks ; but wdicti Con- 
stantine became a Christian, the Uomans, who were then 
strongly inclined to raganism, showed so much hostility 
to the emperor’s religion, that he determined to transfer 
the capital of his empire to this city, on which, acxiord- ' 
ingly, his own name w'as conferred. Old authors inform 
us that a great concourse of inhabitants from all parts 
of his vast dominions were induced to settle there by a 
promise of freedom from taxe.<i of every description for 
three years, whilst artificers thronged to it in crowds, 
owing to the liberal emidoyment affonicd by the erec- 
tion of palaces and otiicr public buildings ; so tliat Coii- 
staniinoplis was styled the * ICclipsiT ot Home.’ Nor 
must we forget that the Turks, wdiose cajiital it has 
been since they captured it under the last of Constan- 
tine’s Bucccssors, about the middle of the fifteenth con- 
turyf have given it the name of Staniboul, signifying in 
their language the * (^uecn of Cities.* 

Home is another example of durability, meriting al- i 
most in this respect the name bestowed upon lier in her ! 
days of old Pagan pride — tlie ‘ Eternal City.' Founded 
upwards of seven hundred years before the Cliristian i 
era, Home is said to have been rebuilt three times over ; 
the ruins of successive cities, which in some parts are 
believed to lie more than sixty feet deep uiidor the 
pavement of the present streets. 

Most oLthe old cities of Italy belong to as early an 
age, and it is truly surprising for how many centuries 
men have continued to congregate on the same spots. 
Florence, the capital of Tuscany, fiimuus as the birth- 
place of Dante, IMicbael Angelo, and many of the 
greatest in Italian art and literature, and still celcbrah^d 
as one of the most beautiful cities of I^biropo, whose 
palaces and picture-galleries occupy half the journals of 
our toiiri.sts, has kept her place beside the Arno for 
more centuries than have been chronicled. Danto thus 
refers to her history ; ' I was an inhabitant of Florence, 
that city wdiiuh changed her first patron, Mars, for St 
John the liapti.sfc ; for which rca.son the vengeance of the , 
deity thus slighted will never be appeased, and if some | 
remains of his statue were not still visible on the bridge ; 
over the Arno, sbh would have been already levelled to I 
the ground ; and thus the eitizeris who raised her agoin 
from the ashes to which Attila had reduced her would ; 
Iiave laboured in vain.* So firmly did popular super- ' 
stilion cling to Pagan relies in the middle ages : but it 
appears that the broken statue to which the lOoreiitincs 
attached so much importance whs carried away by a ' 
llood that destroyed the bridge on winch it stood, in the j 
year 1337, -u'ithout the ill efi'eets which the citizens • 
apprehended from the loss of their fancied Palladium. I 
Milan, now tho cai>ital of Lombardy, is also of | 
old foundation. The precise date can scarcely be . 
ascertained; but it was an emporium of cheese and ! 
corn before the Christian era. The city was twice ' 
razed to the ground — ^first by Attila, king of the har- 
barous Huns, who invaded the Homan Empire in the j 
fifth ^entury ; and afterwards by Frederic Jlarbaros^ii, j 
emperor of Germany, wlio vowed not to leave one stone I 
of it on another, because the inhabitants — whom he had j 
obliged to appear before him, by way of satisfaction for ; 
a previous rebellion, with ropes about their necks— had, 
after his departure, paraded his own image through their : 
streets equipped in a similar fashion. Redbeard— such : 
was the ineaiiitig of the cmiieror'e surname — ^kept his j 
word; and Milan has been token, with more or less i 
injury, by every conqueror from Charlemagne to' ■ 
Napol^n. During the ages of tilt and tournament, i 
Milan was celebrated fbr the manufacture of armour, | 
to the durability and beauty of which all the historians | 
of those times testify ; but when knightly fashions 
passed aw^ before Hie invention of gunpowder and tlie 
advance of military science, thV; town returned to its 
earlier and more pacific commerce in cheese and corn, 
to which later centuries have added silk. Yet its 
cathedral, entirely built of snow-white marble, is still 
the admiration of all lovers of architecture ; and its . 
trafiSic in the commodities we have enumerated confers \ 


an almost equal distinction on Milan in the eyes of the 
cointnercial world. 

Naples, the city of Vesuvius, with whose bay and 
sky, lovely clime and lazy lazzaroni, so many views and 
'descriptions have made the British public acquainted, is 
the successor of far older towns, which occupied almost | 
the same site at the base of the great volcano, ages 
before its ’first - recorded eruption. There stood the j 
beautiful Parthenope of the Greeks, believed to be as 
ancient as Atliens itself. It wnis succeeded by the j 
Neapolis, or new city of the Konians, from which the 
present city derived its name, and was the chosen resi- 
dence of some, though not the best of their emperors. 
Since then, it has been overwhelmed by lava, rebuilt by 
princes, possessed by Goth, Saracen, ^lorman, Spaniard, 
and French by turns ; but it is still the capital of the 
I finest country in Kuroi>e, and the boast of its iiilfabi- 

I tants, whose prido in it has dictated tlie proverbial 
saying, ‘ See Naples, and diet’ 

The two celebrated cities Venice and Genoa re- 
semble each other in age and origin, as tlicy did about 
the doso of the middle ages in political position and 
; commercial impurtance. Some inhahitants of the eastern 
• coast of Italy, wlio sought refuge in the isles of tlic 
I Adriatic from the horrors of the Gothic invasion at the 
I beginning of the fifth century, were the founders of 
; Venice ; and some fishermen, who built their huts on a 
; steep acclivity beside the western gulf at t!ie same 
i ' disastrous period, were the first inhabitants of Genoa. 

, The power and splendour wliieh botli lliese cities at- 
tained, and their terrible contests for pre-einincncc in 
' Italy, occupy a jironi incut in the history of the 
' twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The oornmerce and 
! colonies of Genoa penetrated ns far as Krim Tartary ; 

I I and besides being at one period tlie most powerful state 

I i ill Europe — styled the bulwark of the Christian faith, 

' I oil account of its successful war against the Turks— and 

I I tlie emporium of European comnicrcc with the liast, 

1 1 Venice is known to all the lovers of romance and 
i j poetry from 'fasso down to Jiyron. 

! j Fadiia ranks still higher in seniority. It was the 

I j birthplace of Livy, the Komiin histfiriaii ; and Virgil 

I I says it was founded over the grave of one of the coin- 
i I paiiions of Ainoas. It was devastated by Attila, taken 
I by Cl'.arlemagne, and celebrated throughout the four- 
i teenth and fiftCHUith centuries for the learning of its 
I university and the beauty of its velvets ; yet in our own 

days its ninety-six churches and twelve colleges are 
almost 08 well attended as they w'erc iu that distant 
period. 

The oldest town in France is Marseilles, there being 
historical evidence of its being built by a Greek colony 
in the same century with Home; since then, Gauls, 
Homans, Goths, and Franks, as the ancestors of tiic 
modern French were called, have inhabited it in turn. 
It was twice burned down, and once literally desolated 
by one of those terrible plagues to which Europe w'as 
formerly subject ; but it is still a well-known poj;t of 
the Mediterranean, as it was in the days of Augustus. 

The foundation of Lyons is uncertain. Augustus 
made it the capital of Celtic Gaul. An imperial palace 
was subsequently erected in the city, whence the Em- 
peror Nero, of unenviable notoriety, is traditionally 
said to have issued a characteristic decree, by which all 
the poets of the town— who were, it appears, sufficiently 
numerous— assembled on the Ist of June at the temple 
of Apollo, in order to read their compositions before 
him, when the author of the best was rewarded with a 
laurel crown, and he of the worst had his choice to 
obliterate all he had written with his tongue, cr be 
thrown into the llhone. Whether this tale be true or 
not, history records that the city was burned to the 
ground, palace and alf, by an accidental fire in the 
reign of that gentle censor of the press. The Burgun- 
dians made it their capital in the fifth centur;y, after 
which, in spite of many cunque^ and inundatiofis, it 
•continued to rise in mercantile importance. The sect 
4 * of the Waldenses was founded by Fetor Waldo^ a mer- 


chant of this city, in the twelfth century ; and in the 
thirteenth it afforded refuge to all the Italians driven 
from their country by tin* wars of tho Guelpbs and 
Ghibelines. The still more sanguinary contcntioria erf' 
tho Protestant aud Catholic parties in the sixteentli 
century all but destroyed Lyons ; and tho frightful de- 
vastations of the first revolution, in whicli its name 
was changed to Ville Aifranehie, arc well known to all 
acquainted with the history of that extraordinary time; 
but Lyons is still the second city in France, retaining 
its old appellation, its wealth, and its silk manufac- 
ture. 

J’aris is of a much more modern date. It was a small 
but fortified town in the days of Julius Csnsar, wlii‘ii tlie 
Homans took it from the Guuls ; the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate creeled, some say a palace, and others a 
fortress, on a small isle in tho Seine, where now stands 
the church of Notre- Dame, about the middle of the 
fourth century. Tlie Franks took it in 496, and flxc<l 
there the capiliil of their kingdom ; but history records 
that twelve francs was the whole sum of taxes collected 
moiitlite at the northern gate in the reign of Louis Le 
Gros ; and llic first paving of the streets took place in 
the year 1100. Tliongh comparatively new, Paris has 
had its share of viciKsitiid(*s. I'be ‘ black death,* as a 
frighiful disease w'as called which ravaged Ihirope 
about the middle of the fourlcenth century, left it 
almost depopulated ; and in a terrible famine of the 
following age, a hundred thousand, being two-tliirds of 
its whole iiihabitanls, iiorishcd in tiiree months. It | 
Bufi'ered many a siege, including that of the galLant [ 
Henry IV., against whom it was held by the partisans ' 
of the League, till provisions began to fail, and the | 
king’s army hoped to take it by moans of famine : but 
Ueiiry said he woulil never sec the capital of liis king- | 
dom starved for the sake of a crown, and tlicreforo 
commanded a free passage to be allowed for provisions 
of all sorts, wliicli noble conduct, says a historian of 
the period, ‘ won him the city of Paris and the praise 
of all nations.’ From that time till the present, Paris 
lias seen more riots and revolutions than any other 
Europc|^n capital. 

It is strange that so small a portion of history should 
be occupied by the metropolitan cities of Portug:d and | 
JSpain. Both IMudrid and Lisbon owe Iheir origin to . 
the ages of contest bctw'cen the IMuors and Christians ' 
for possession of the I’eninsula. In the days of the I 
Cid, the former was a Christian village, without wealth | 
or commerce*, being situated three hundred miles in j 
every direction from the sea; and the latter vas a | 
strong fortress of the Moors, taken by Alphoiis, first ; 
king of Portugal, about the middle of the twelffh 
cenlury, with the assistance of some English Crusaders 
and ships from the llatisc towns, or seven free cities of 
Germany, wlio sailed up the Tagus for that purpose : 
since which time Madrid has had many kings and fires; 
and the destruction of Lisbon by' the great earthquake 
in 1755 is chronicled among the memorable events 
of Euro]ic. 

London, which alone surpasses Paris in wealth and 
population, is known to be much older. But setting 
aside the story of its being founded by the giant Lud, 
a contemporary of the celebrated though siimewhat 
uncertain King Arthur, history assures us that it was 
a Homan station In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
subsequently a city of the Saxons, and finally raisod to 
metropolitan importance by William the Norman, who 
granted the citizens the following specimen of a charter, 
written on a morsel of parchment six inches gud 
one broad ‘ William the king friendly salutes 
the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreve, and ftU tho 
burTOsses within London, both French and English. 
And 1 declare that 1 ^nt you all law worthy, as you 
were in the .days of King Edward. And I will that 
every child i&aU be bis fatlier's heir after his father's 
days, and I will not suffer any person to do you wrong ; 
God keep you!* 

It is a remarkablo facti that since the date of tfiis 
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cliartcr, London has never been actually taken, tliougli 
often tlireatened by enemies, and frequently visited by 
fire and pestilence, which were particularly in darker 
times the great destroyers of cities. 

The early history of Manchester is highly curious. 
Originally a Itonian station, and called Mancunium, it 
became in the Saxon . times a subject of contention 
lietwcen the English and the Northumbrian Danes. 
When William the Conqueror compiled the Doomsday 
Book it appears to have had two churches. In the 
reign of Heury VIII. its charter was confirmed as a 
place of sanctuary ; but tlie privilege was transferred 
to Chester in the following year, as it had been found to 
operate to the prejudice of the wealth, credit, and good 
order of the place. So late as the middle of the last, 
century, an act was obtained to exonerate the town ' 
from the obligation of grinding corn at the free school 
mills ; and no one dreamt of the iminense cotton trade 
of which Manchester is now ilie emporium. 

Birmingham took its name from one of the followers 
of William the Norman, on wliom the greater part of 
Warwickshire was conferred, by way of reward for his 
services in the conquest of England. The Iwitod was 
called Sir Hugh Do Birmingham-, and in the eleventh 
century lie biiilt a castle, round which grew a village, 
inhabited by his retainers on the sloping banks of the 
Itea, wlierc now thunder the thousand mills and forges 
of Birmingham. 

Bristol is mentioned among tlic fortified cities of 
Britain in the year 420. Its present name is said to 
have been derived from that bestowed upon it by tbc 
I Saxons — Brightstowe, the Tlcasant riacc. In the latter 
Xiart of the eleventh century, a market is said to have 
! been held there for slaves, according to the feudal 
i barbarism of the period. In the following age n mo- 
nastery, whose magnificent remains still attract the 
attention of antiquaries, was erected on tbc same 6|)ot 
by Xing Stephen. A still more interesting fact con- 
nected with tlio liistory of modern imiirovcmcnt is, 
that the first barge passed from Bristol to Bath in 
1727, the Avon being then for the first time rendered 
navigable. 

York rivfils London in age, ns it did in the tlfirtcenth 
and fourteenth centuries in almost everything. They 
were, in fact, rival capitals ; York being much about the 
size of old Loudon, and far better fortified, ns Edward 
111. expresses it in one of his proclamations, for 'a 
bulw.ark to the land against tlie M'asteful fury of the 
Scotch.’ rarliaments were occasionally held lierc ; and 
one remnant of ancient grandeur still retained, besides 
its massive towers and gates, not to mention the cele- 
bnited minster, is the title of lord conferred upon its 
mayor, who is the only civic chief in all England en- 
titled to that distinction besides the mayor of London. 

The two university towns Oxford and Cambridge 
aro of uncertain .‘igc ; they date at least from the A nglo- 
Saxon times. Cambridge appears to be the ino.st an- 
cient, there being tolerable grounds for believing it of 
Boman origin. Many towns in England have the syl- 
lables chesUr and cesUr as part of tlicir names, and are 
utuh rstood from that circumstance to bc« at tlie latest, 
of Homan origin, while some are known to have been 
British. The term cester, or Chester, is obviously cither 
from a castle (rnstruBi) or a camp (cosfra), which had 
been placed uyon the spot by the Homans. 

Of all English towns that have risen to any import- 
ance, Liverpool is the most recent, with the exception 
perhaps of ita new rival, Birkenhead. In the year 1710, 
Liverpool was but a fishing village ; and tbc first im- 
pulse, to its prosperity was said to have been given by 
the Guinea slave trade, at that iieriod regarded as a 
lawful branch of commerce cyen by Englishmen. A 
story is current that Liston the celebrated comedian 
being hissed one night by a Liverpool audience, re- 
minded them, by way of reprisal^ that tiiekr city was 
built with the price of Guinea titigvbes. 

Scotland having scarcely any distinct hlfltoiy before 
tlM eleventh century, we can date none of h^r cities 


from an earlier period with any certainty. The twelfth 
century is the commencement of the era of licr privi- 
leged towns, none of which at that time contained any 
buildings but such as could be rebuilt almost as quickly 
as they were destroyed by invaders. Perth -Mid Aber-‘ 
deeii are among the oldest towns ; yet the former, in 
the days of Bruce, is spoken of as only ‘ a poor hamlet.’ 
Edinburgh was of no importance till the laMer part of 
the fourteeiitli century. Glasgow', though an ancient 
episcopal city, and in the seventeenth century a hand- 
somely-built small town, may be said to have sprung 
forward in commerce and population w'ithin the same 
time as Liverpool. It is eminently a city of the eigh- 
teenth and nincteentl) centuries. 

Prior to 1G97, Greenock was but an unknown hamlet, 
where some herrings were occasionally caught ; but in 
thab year the directors of the Scottish Indian and Afri- 
can Company came to a resolution of erecting salt works 
on the Eirih of Clyde, and in the following year the inha- 
bitants in vain petitioned parliament for a grant to build 
a harbour. Their failure in this project was supposed 
to have been owing to the hostility of the niagistrafcs 
of Glasgow, who w'erc jealous of the rising importance 
cf the tow'ii ; but the people of Greenock exhibited on 
this oi'casion an ingenuity :ind resolution whicli de- 
served to be Buecesslul. They entered into a contract 
with their superior, Kir John Shaw, under whom tlicy 
held their properties in feu, and agreed to assess them- 
selves in the sum of one shilling and fourpeiicc on each 
sack of malt brew'cd into ale within the limits of tlie 
tow'ii. Parliament had refused to sanction this tax, but 
the inhabitants were unaiiimons ; and us ale was then j 
the universal beverage of the labouring classes in Scot- | 
land, a sufficient fund was raised to begin the Inarboiir ! 
in the course of seven years. The whole expense w'aa ■ 
estimated at L..0.5.'>r), which so alarmed the townsmen, i 
that they agreed to transfer the harbour, with the tax 
already mentioned, into the hands of their superior on 
his .advancing the money, which any mercantile liouso 
in Greenock would now consider as an item in its liabi- ; 
lities. I 

The metropolis' of Ireland is said to have been founded ' 
by the piratical Danes in the beginning of the ninth 
century, and from them it derived its present name, , 
Dublin, which in old Danish signifies the black pool^ ! 
but why this appellation w'as given, tradition assigns , 
no reason. Certain it is that Dublin continued the | 
stronghold of the northern invaders, and the repository ’ 
of their plunder from aU tlie surrounding country, till | 
the English conquest under Henry II., w'ho made it tlic ! 
capital of his Irish dominions, and received the homage i 
of his new subjects in a large pavilion, * well made,’ says ! 
a. chronicler of the times, * with smooth wattles : ’ nor . 
w'as this regal residence much out of character with 
tiie rest of the city. Historians inform us that so late I 
as tho reign of Elizabeth the houses of Dublin were ' 
entirely constructed of wattles and clay : about this | 
period brick began to be used : but the great increase of - 
])ubTin took place in the eighteenth century; and it is 
curious that no specimen of domestic architecture of an 
older dale now exists within the liberties. 

Cork owes its origin, in the middle of the seventh 
century, to a kind of monastic school, which a friar, ! 
called by his countrymen St Einhar, establislied on the | 
site of the present city, then a solitary marsh : round ! 
this seminary the town gradually grew ; and after Bie • 
invasion, an English colony held it for one hundred | 
yeai? against the neighbouring chiefs ; * but they dwelt,’ | 
says the * Annals of the Four Masters,’ * in continual ! 
fear, shutting the gates at service and meal-times, and j 
always from sun to sun, neither did they admit any 
stranger who carried a weapon.’ 

Towards the north of Europe, the towns, like the 
dvilisation, belong to later times than those of the 
south. The cities of tho Netherlands jin general took 
their rise from the revival of commerce in Europe at 
the close of the middle ages ; Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 
and Amsterdam, were famous in the fourteeutli, \ 
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fiftcentli, nnd sixteenth centuries for the coiiinieroial 
wealth wliich flowed into cncli of them in turn. « 

Cologne is believed to be the oldest city of Germany, 
being built by the Uonian impress Agrippina, and con- 
sidered ar -ient even in the thirteenth century, when 
its great cathedriil was commenced, which was only 
half finished at the time of the lieformatioii, and still 
remains sd. 

TJcrlin, the present capital of Prussia, originated in 
rude huts built in tlic marshes of the Spree by the ! 
Vandals, who sought refuge there from the conquering 
arms of a German prince, known in history as Albert 
the Hear ; but having at length conquered that district 
also, he erected a fortress there in the middle of the 
twelfth century, which in process of time became a 
town, and took tho present appellation ; it is not certain 
whether from the founders name or the savage f:ha- 
racter of the country, which is now one of the best 
cultivated and most civilised in Kiiropc. 

The city of Lcipsic is celebrated for two of the greatest 
battles of modern history ; one in the war of the licfor- 
ination, at w'liich GUstavus king of Sweden fell, and the 
otlicr in 1813, in which the army of Napoleon w'as 
utterly defeated, and still more so fur its great book 
fair, frequented by all the trade of Europe : yet at the 
close of the tenth century its site was oeeiipied by a 
small Sclavoiiian village, situated at the coulluence of 
the Hardc witli the Plcisse; and the first mention of 
Leipsic as a fortified city is in the twclftli century, in 
the time of Otlio the Itieh, who established the two 
fairs of Easter and Michaelmas. The origin of Ham- 
burg was a church and a fort wliich Cluirlemagne built 
to protect the frontier of his empire in that direction 
from the Pagan Saxons. 

Ylcima, the Austrian capital, was once a Homan 
camp on the J^anube, afterwards a stronghold of the 
Huns, from whom Charlemagne took it in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century; and it has experienced many 
a master and siege since, including that of the Turks 
at the close of the scventcGuth century, from whom it 
was rescued by tho celebrated John Hobicski, king of 
Poland. • 

Tiic towns of the Baltic, including Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, were in tho tenth century fortresses raised 
by the plundering Northmen, to wdiich their ships 
lirought home the spoils of southern and western 
Europe. Warsaw, now tho capital of ]\daud, and so 
tragically involved in the liistory of that, mifortunatc 
country, was founded so late as the twelftli century by 
the Teutonic knights, a military order of then Catholic 
Germany, whose occupation was to defend the frontiers 
of Cliristendom from the northern Pagans *, and by way 
of cncourngcnient, the Pope conferred upon them a 
grant of all the lauds they could conquer north of 
tliu Elbe, which was, at the x^criod of tbeir establish- 
ment, considered the boundary of civilisation. 

Petersburg, the metropolis of the Russian empire, is 
well known to be the most modern capital in JCqrupe, 
having been built almost as it now stands by Peter the 
Great in the early part of tho last, century : its old rival, 
Moscow, was founded by the Grand Duke Jurge I. in 
1147. Porbaiia no city in the world has experienced 
greater vieissifcudcs tlian this ancient capital. It was 
twice burned to the ground by the Tartars, and once 
utterly destroyed by the Poles, who in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century conquered that part of Russia, 
which, compareti with recent events, may well illus- 
trato how nations take .their turn of power and pros- 
perity.' We have thus glanced at the ages assigned to 
the difibrent towns of Europe by the general current of 
liistory ; but it must be admitted that much uncer- 
tainty and many confiictlng accounts exist on this 
subject, as the inhabitiKuts of almost every town appear 
inclined to treat the ajte of tbeir city exactly the reverse 
of their own, and tramtion usually draws long bills on 
antiquity ; but setting aside thete doubtful authorities, 

, it is evident that some cities have existed as hxag as 
two, and eveu three thousand years. What tnlMious of 


human beings mu.st have lived and died within tlieir 
bounds iu the course of these changeful centuries I It 
has been calculated that the whole inhabitants of 
Athens, throughout its different generations, would 
trebly outnumber all the nations of Europe put to- 
gether; and even in the most recent of our great towns, 
how .nany successive generations have already grown 
uj), and laboured, and passed away, so that to the 
newest, ns well as the oldest among tlieiu, the philo- 
sopher’s remark is equally applicahlo, * Tho history of 
this city, truly written, would be the story of the 
world ! ’ 


ST ANDREW’S SOCIETY OP ADEEMDE. 

In Nova Scotia, Canada, and perhaps every other 
colony, there is a St Andrew’s Society — an association of 
S(;otclimcii, united to maintain friendly intercourse with 
each other; to assist fioor wanderers from their native 
country, and to enjoy a festival one day in the 3 'ear, the 
well-known 3(itU of I^Jovernber, or St Andrew’s Day. 
IVc sometimes receive colonial newspapers giving an 
account of these annual meetings ; and it is amusing in 
this, the home country, to observe the enthusiasm with 
which each siicaker recalls — after dinner of i;oursc — 
remembrances of the hills, the dales, the rivers of old 
Scotland ; tlie end of every three Bcntcnccs being 
marked with trcnKtndoiis vluters, and every siiccch fol- 
low'cd first by at( the honourx, and then by a song or 
tune, such as ‘ John Anderson my Jo’, the ‘ Plowcrs o’ 
the P’orcst,* or the ‘ East Ncuk o’ Fife.’ 

A South Australian paper lately reached us contain- 
ing an account of one of tliesc national reunions, which 
took place last St Andrew’s Day in Adclnidc, at whicli 
about fifty Scottish nnd a few English genlleincii were 
lirescnt’ ”* Mr Edward Stirling, J. I*,, in the chair,’ IV’c 
specially notice this meeting in consoqucnco of the 
oratory having been somewhat less convivial and more 
business-like tlmn is usual on such occasions ; because 
iiioro than one of the speakers made some observations 
on the subject of immigration; and also for another 
reason, which will immediately be noticed. 'I'lie 
* sxicccn of the evening’ seciiis to have been that of 
Dr Wark, After touching on the affections, and the 
numlx^r of individuals who hud left Jhe blue hills of 
Scotland for the bright sky and extensive plains of 
South Australia, he came to the great question — * Have 
our hopes been realised or disappointed in coining to 
this land? Pur his own part, he would say that all 
reasonable lioi>(;s had been more than realised. Tlie 
bad odour which South Australia' had got into at home 
arose from various causes. Many scapegoats were sent 
out, a disgrace to their friends at home, and iiuisan(;cs 
here. These soon got rid of their money, and* like 
tlie I’rodigal Son, either contrived to go homo, or write 
home dolorous and false accounts of the colony, which 
w'cre I'cadily believed, and earnestly circulated by dear 
inamnias and fond jiiipas. Instead of saddling their 
poverty on themselves, tliey maliciously saddled it on 
the land, on which they had wantonly sf^nt their means. 
Others came here with the view of ra{>idly fuaking for- 
tunes, and returning quickly to spend their days in their 
native land. The high price of stock, labour, and food, 
at the onset, with sudden depressipn in value of every 
species of produce, blasted their hopes, and soured tliein 
at the colony, which they either left, or wrote of with 
disgust. The bad accounts from the many swallowed 
up, like the loan kine, the good from the few and 
at length our celebrated countrymen, the Chamberaes, 
through thehr extensively -circulated Journal, smpiled the 
fate of emigration to this land among the h^uring 
masses, The minds of tho best peoi)le,itf« soiUbtimes 
abused $ afd.H is to be hoped that the satoe lionourablo 
journaUctr^Hl live to make some amends for the injury 
they haVo tewitti^gfy done them/ 

1^0 we take to kitcmpithe^doctor. Thank- 
W bint lb» Ms compliment, protest against the 
assuniptibii that we ever said a wind in disparagement 
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of South Australia unwarranted by the general infor- 
mation which a few years ago reached Great Britain 
respecting the colony, or by the actual results which 
followed. What we cliiefly maintained was, that no 
colony could expect to thrive which did not betake 
itself to earnest industry ; and that vast numbers in 
South Australia, having to all appearance relinquished 
an iiidiistrial career, in order to gamble in * town lots,' 
ruin must inevitably follow. And did not the moat 
ruinous consequences ensue, not only as respects the 
gamblers themselves, but the agricultural and pastoral 
interests ? We arc glad to think that bitter experience 
has cured this mad of gambling, and that each 

man, instead of trying to pick tlic pocket of his neigh- 
bour, has betaken himself to his oAvn proper line of 
industry. Changed iu soc.ial character, with enter- 
prising settlers spreading over its surface ; blessed with 
one of the finest climates in the world ; and suitable 
aliko for the luiabaiidman and store fiirmer — South 
Australia, as W'ns lately noticed in the present Journal, 
ofilTs a favourable ficM for a judicioml}/-conducted sys- 
tem of immigration. With this explanation, required to 
set us right with our South Austnilian friends, we may 
allow tiu! doctor to proceed : — 

‘ Since the settlement of this colony, the I'lnJ had 
yielded her increase bountifully, while her flticks and 
herds had prospered beyond the most sanguine expeeta- 
tions. The fruits of the temperate climates, ami many 
of tropi(!al, are matured here to perfection. The land 
is capable of producing in abundance the necessaries, 
and even the luxuries of life. Some ten years ago 
liiis colony was a wilderness. Look now at the city 
of Adelaide — let us travel the length and breadth of the 
land, and witness stations on every available spot — 
and then we may see a literal fulfilment of the saying 
of the sacred poet — “ The wilderness and solitary 
places shall be glad ; the desert shall rejoice and bloom 
like a rose.” As regards the climate, it is adjudged to 
lie delightful, notwithstanding the oc-casional extremes 
of heat ; and to spenk professionally, he could bear tes- 
timony to its healthiness. In tho hot season, disease 
w as certairdy severe among children in town ; b^ut go to 
the bush, and look at the little urchins waddling with 
bullock whips in their bands before they can lisp, and 
driving tlie xdougli before they are fit to be taught to 
read. In fine, this climate w'as delightful and salu- 
brious, the soil abundantly productive ; and to crown 
all, were not the bowels of the earth teeming with the 
riclicst and most useful mineral ores, and stones time 
immemorial termed precious? This colony was estab- 
lished to be, politically speaking, a self-supporting 
colony ; but in the wide faiige of her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, M'as there a known spot more capable of eventually 
bciifg literally so? Abounding in the staple articles of 
food and raw materials of clothing, with an inexhaus- 
tible supply of useful and valuable minerals both for 
manufacturers and circulating medium, the time was 
likely to come when the supply we now draw from 
home and other cemutries might be manufactured 
within our own limits. {Strong inducements had been 
held out to induce the labouring classes to come to the 
colony ; and had they been disappointed ? Most 
assuredly not. Whoever had not succeeded must 
blame himself, <ir must have met with extraordinary 
calamities. All who were willing and able to work 
found employment, at a rate of remuneration by which 
they could raise themselves in their circumstances. 
Many who came pcnnyless to tho colony were now ex- 
tensive proprietors : they now possessed property, and 
enjoyed a plentiful table, while their labouring com- 
mmions they had left behind liad wasted their bodies 
for a scanty subsistence, and weire now beginning to see 
old age coming prematutsdy up^ thorn.’ " 

Dr Gumming was the next S|^aket, and he is equally 
pointed in his observations. ^ It is the diject of our 
■opiety,’ says he, * to open up an intercourse with Scot- 
land — the land of our fathers ; and by f^ving infbrma- 
tlon that can be relied on, unfold tlve capabilim of tiiis 


great country. W e all know that very many industrious 
farmers, mechanics, and labourers, can improve their 
circumstances vastly by emigration ; and the smiling 
land of our adoption liolds out her ample arms to wel- 
come them. Though Scotland were to-day entirely 
freed from her entails, yet to the labouring man it 
would give little hope of rising above that of a labourer, 
or at most a jioor tenant. Last century, dblvcrs , and 
ditchers were poorly pai<l, and it is no better now that j 
the population has doubled. Here a few years of what j 
at home would be considered moderate summer labour, i 
alTords tbc means of purchasing and stocking a freehold | 
farm ; and thus afibrding vrhat. to every well-principled ' 
man is the height of his ambition — provision for his | 
family, and sitting under Ids vine and fig-tree, none i 
offering or daring to make him afraid.’ ! 

Mr S'rew, another speaker, says, ‘ We know of the ; 
distress at home ; and if we could induce the starving ; 
peasantry to cast their lot among us, we should be lidp- ' 
ing them as well ns ourselves. Let them come here — ; 
they would be heartily wdeome.’ | 

Alluding to tbc pastoral character of the colony, lifr 
Curnming speaks of the great impetus imparted by I 
the introduction of Australian wool into tbe woollen < 
manufactures of ScotlancL Formerly, the Scotch manii- ; 
facturers contented themselves with working only Bri- | 
tish wools, and so long as they did so, they carried on ^ 
but a poor trade. A new state of things ciisiied on tho 
introduction r)f the fine wool of Australia into the ma- ; 
nufacturo of tartans and tweeds. ‘ For years this new i 
and peculiar trade,* says Mr Curnnnng, ‘ has been fiou- i 
risliing ; and {^Gotland now stands at the very head of ' 
this branch of industry, and has produced a quality of ; 
goods fitting for, and yielding comfort to, royalty. It 
must delight them all to know that Hawick, Jedburgh, 
Galashiels, Menstrie, Alva, Tillicoultry, Stirling, and 
Bannockburn arc flourishing from this cause. He could 
not forget that Perth, Criof, Auchterarder, and Aucli- 
termuehty, boast of their Galas.’ ’J’he pastoral interest, 
througli whoso agency the wool was produced, ‘ was a 
great one. He believed that in the Australian colonies 
there were abouf 6, 000, 000 sheep, besides cattle. In 
this province there were about 1,000,000, and yielding 
a steady increase. As fine w'ool was produced as was 
anywhere to be met -with ; and though sometimes ii 
little carelessness had been complained of, yet there was 
every prosi)cct of future praise as well as profit. ’I’lie 
pastoral life had ever been the emblem of happiness, 
and honourable to all, from Abel downwards, and 
in tills ^ country it appeared to be a truly pleasant 
one.’ 

Next follows a speech on the mining interest. The 
discovery of mineral wealth has given a prodigiously 
increased value to the colony ; * bul;’ says the speaker, 

‘ we are crippled for want of labourers.’ 

Wc may here drop tlie curtain on the scene. Tho . 
thing that strikes us throughout the proceedings is the 
itera^^^ion of the cry—* want of labourers.’ Give us : 
plenty hands to help us to till the lands, to tend the 
sheep, to dig in the mines, to drive our cars, and other- | 
wise assist us, and we will show you what we can do, ; 
not only for the colony ancL ourselves, but ibrthe labour- 
ers themselves ! Let us hope, as we said on a late occa- ! 
sion, that this cry for labour proceeds on no unsound 
consideration of what is due to labourers when they 
arrive \ and that it will not be followed by a reaction 
like that which already occurred when bands of emi- 
grant labourers, instead of being employed at fair 
wages, required to be supported for a time as paupers. 
We desire, in short, to see a properly-oondacted system 
of emigration, not a heedless outpouring of human 
beings, likely to cause a glut in the market of labour. 

It would very greatly tend to ^promote confidence in 
demands for labourers or anything eUe* if the colonists 
—we speak not of South Austtutia i^e — would on all 
occasions apply direct to the people wt home, and not 
leave their wants "to the chance of bsing imperfectly 
heard of through the colonial papers, which few in i 
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! Great Britain see, or what is equally useless, through 
tlio enginery of the f'Dloniiil office. The St Andrew's 
Society of Adelaide, for example, is stated by one of the 
speakers at the above meeting to have for its object to 
^open up an intercourse with Scotland, and by giving 
inAirmation that can iie relied on, unfold the capabili- 
ties of this great country.* This is a useful and praise- 
■worthy object ; but wliy is it not carried into execution 
by the immediate disscininntion tliroughout Scotland 
of Biuh information as tlic society can vouch for — 
names of members being appended? As far as we 
! have lieard, notliing of the sort has been done ; the 

1 society to all appearance contenting itself with a notice 
! ill a colonial newspaper, which not a dozen people in 
! (Scotland will ever sec, and which has come into our 
! hands only through the kindness of a friend. We 
i rejicat a hint wiiieh cannot be ton frequently offered to 
i ' 1 lie (colonists — * You will never get what you want from 
' ' the mother country till you appeal by direct address to 

1 tlie people !' Any communication of this kin^ will be 
gladly received from the St Andrew’s Society of Adc- 
; laide, and we hope that siKth will be current amongst 
; i MS before the next 30tli of November. 

: i 

and one evening iu the week only for recreation, are 
circumstances favnurable neither to mind nor body. 
They have not even the Sunday to themselves; for in 
the morning, and .it nonti of Sunday, they have to 
attend to the baking of dinners. They might go to 
church in the afternoon ; hut it is the natural tendency 
of the overwork to which they are subject to indispose 
them to frequent the ebureh. q’lui bakers, as a chiss, 
are short-lived. There .ire few oM orevnn middle-aged 
men among them. The oldest man I saw was 0:i, but 

1 believe tliefe are a few older nu'ii at work. The ave- 
rage of the whole 111 was only u0;{ years. T look upon 
this low average .ige of the journeymen bakers .is n 
proof of the unhealthiness of their oeeupation. It fs 
only to ho aei'ounted for by premature death, and t)»e 
constant inihix of young men to supply the jdaee of t he 
deecHFod. 1 found none in what may bo termed robust 
health ; that is to say, with healthy florid complexions. 
'I'lie diseases to wliich the bnkers are most subject are 1 
rheumatic fever, erysipelas, inflammation of the Imigfi, 
and consumption ; imt espeeiully the last two are their 
most severe and fatal maladies. The less severe dis- 
eases of which they complain are colds, rheumatism, 
indigestion, bowel coinplaints, skin diseases, and bleed- 
ing at the nose. Ruptures are common among them. 

I should think that there is no eliiss of men, excepting 
perhaps the grinders of Shefliehl, so liable to severe 
diseases of the chest as tlie bakers. 

‘Of in whom 1 examined, 1‘) had had some severo 
and lingering disease of the lungs, and 8!» complained of 
being subject to less severe disorders of the chest. If 
the two numbers be added togelher, no less tlmn U)8 
habitual nr severe diseases of the lungs will have to be 
divided among 111 men. 1 attribute in part the dissi- 
pated habits with wliich the bakers are charged to tlieir 
being overworked. People who have but one eveidng 
to themselves in the week, who have no time to culti- 
vate their minds, and who arc always in a state of 
bodily exhaustion, must be in great danger of findini; 
the public-house too attractive. The linkers are exert- 
ing themselves for the abolition of night-work ; and i 
from what I can understand, there winild be no diflicnlty • 
in doinj away with it altogcdhcr, cx(*ept the opposition ' 
of a minority of under-pri(;ed bakers, whoso jirofiis i 
arise from exacting an excess of labour from tlie men ; ; 
that is to say, the majority of the trade are the slevi's ‘ 
of the minority. The great majority of the bakers are : 
from Scotland, a large number from Devonshire, and 
several from the other western counties : a few from 
Ireland. Scotland is the great nursery of bakers. ’I’lic ' 
master bakers iu Sootlaiui and the western counties of . 
England arc in the habit of employing only apprentices, ’ 
who are dismissed as soon as they are out of their time, • 
and arc tlirown on the English labour-market. Most 
of them, I believe, come to London ; and this add.s to 
the competition by which the, wages of labour are 
beaten down.* 

Dr Guy further mentions that the great nifOority of 
roasters and men look alone for a remedy to the inter- 
ference of the legislature. It would seem almost un<‘ 
necessary to sny that any expectations of this kind must 
prove fallacious. Eurtlier than the gcnerid enforcement 
of certain sanitary regulations, nothing can be advan- 
tageously done by the legislature, unless it be the aboli- 
tion of the window duties. But strangely enougli, (ho 
very legislators who are seen lamenting over the dark- 
ened condition of the workshops in w'hich the poor 
operative bakers of London are doomed to toil, divided, 
if we mistake not, against the repeal of the duties levied 
on windows. As regards the general question, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see how, according to eiaistii^ tastes, 
and in present circumstances, the condition of operative 
London bidkOrs is be improved A load and very 

just complaint is made against night-work; but all 
know tliat tiiis is caused by the public demand fur hot 
rolls at bkeaklMk and there cab be ho possible remedy 

1^1 use of that species of bread Is abandoned : then 

comes tho excessive competlUon among eniploycrs, 

1 THE LON HON U A K E li S. 

; A juovemknt, as may be known, has lately been made 

■ towards meliorating the condition of the London opo- 
; rative bakers, which, from the following evidence of Dr 

1 Guy, laid before parliament, must be acknowledged to 

be bad enough. 

‘ The journeymen bakers of London are almost witli- 
, out exception overworked. Erom 18 to 20 hours of 

■ continuous occupation, with perhaps a nap of from an 
. hour to two hours on a board, may be stated as the rule 
: with the large majority of the trade. It often liapjieris 
, towanis tlie end of the week that the poor fellows are 

1 employed without rest or sleep for more than 48 hours 

I on a stretch. The wag(*s wiiich the men rccidvc varies 

from 10s. to L.l, 10s. n-we#k. The average will he 

1 about 10.S. or 17s. A foreman will get from 1*1 to 
!; L.l, lOa. ; a second hand Kis. to L.l!*, Is.; and a third 
, 1 hand from 10.S. to 14s., in ailditioii to an allowance of 
bread and flour. Considering the rate of wages in other 
trades, and the amount of work required of them, they 

1 are very badly paid. One reason of the low w'ages of 
journeymen bakers is undue competition. A man can 
set up as a master baker with very ‘moderate capital ; 
j lienee this trade is naturally overstocked, and profits 
! nro reduced so low, that many of tlie masters can 
: only live by overworking and underpaying their men. 

: Another circumstance which tends to reduce wages, 

1 and which is at least as effective as competition itself, 
j ! is the bad state of lie^tli of the journeymen bakers, 

: brought on by the very overwork of which 1 have been 
i speaking. In all sickly trades there must always l>e a 

1 great number of men thrown out of work by illness ; 
young healthy recruits are constantly coming up from 
the country to supply their place ; and thus tlie laoour- 
1 market is overstocked, and that, too, with men impo- 
1 verished by illness, and too glad to be taken into em- 
ployment on almost any terms. 1 do not attribute tlicir 
liability to disease entirely to overwork. They are 
exposed to lieat, whicli, while it exhausts them, renders 
them liable to colds, and seems to favour determination 
of blood to the head; to dust from the flour, which 
irritates the lungs ; and to severe exertion, wdiich leads 
to palpitation, discasea^ tlf the heart, and apoplectic 
seizures. There ia also in the habits of the journeymen 
bakers something which tends still further to impair ! 
their health. They do not employ the only holiday 
they have in the week--the Saturday evening— in a ^ 
manner likely to recruit their strength, preserve their 
health, or improve tl*ei.r morals. They meet at public- 
bouses— not merely M the purpose of recreation, but 
when out of york, tliey use them as jdaoes of call The 
, bakers, 1 believe, have the character of being a dUsi- 
^ pated body pf men; but exposure to heat^ overwork, 
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wliich renders the smallest savinff necessary : and 
lastly, 11) e j^rcat overabundance of labour in proportion 
to tlio demand. Although one of the most slavish and 
deadly professions, young men crowd into it without 
the slightest regard for consequences. The vast redun- 
dancy in the labour-market is, iu short, the main cause 
of the siifTerings endured by the bakers ; and wo fear 
that this evil, to such an extent as may seem desirable, 
is not likely soon to be remedied. 


I by the aphis and the catcT]>ilhir. I’licy grudge the bird 
the food which harbours the parent ; and ihereforu it 
escapes, and breeds ten millions of oonsumers. We re- 
member sonic sa]nent entry in an antique parish book, 
when the constable * paycl for vi. tomtits' lientfs;’ and oaur 
not but pity the poor wretches who have evidently more 
1 money than wit. — Fanncra' Journal. 


A IIliALTIIV SKIN. 

I • The Boarf-skin is being constantly cast off in the form of 
minute powdery scales ; but these, instead of falling away 
from tlie skin, arc retained against the surface by the con- 
tact of clothing. Moreover, llicy bocoine iningled with the 
unctuous and saline prodnets of the skin, and the w'holc 
together concrete into a thin crust, wdiicli, by its adhesive- 

1 ness, attraots particles of ilufit of all kinds — soot and dust 
from the atmosjdierc, and partielcs of foreign matter from 
our dress : so that in the course of a day the wliole body, 
the covered iiarts least, and the uncovered most, becomes 
covered by n pellicle of impurities of every doseriid ion. If 
this pollido be allowed to remain, to lieeome tliick, and 
establish itself upon iho skin, effects \vhi<di 1 shall now 
proceed to detail will follow. In the first ])laco, Lhc pores 
will bo obstructed, and, in consciinencc, transjjiration im- 
peded, and the influence of the skin, as a respiratory organ, 
entirely prevented. In the second jilace, the skin will be 
irritated botli incchanically and chemically ; it will be kept 
damp and cold, from the attraction and detention of mois- 
ture by the saline particles, and ]iossiI)ly the matters once 
removed from the system may be again conveyed into it 
by absorption. And thirdly, foreign matters iu solution, 
Hueb as poisonous gases, miasmata, and infect iuus vapours, 
will iind upon the skin a iiiediiiin favourable for their sus- 
pension and subsequent transmission into the body. These 
lire the primary consequences of tho iiegh'eted ablution of 
the skin. liCt us now inquire what are the secondary <»r 
constitutional effects. If the pores be obstructed, and the I 
transpiration checKcd, the const ituciits of the transpired | 
iluids will necessarily bo thrown upon the sj stem ; and as 
they arc inpirioUH, even \)oisoiious, if retained, they must 
be rcmovcif by other organs than the skin. Those organs 
are the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, and the bowAs. But 
it will be apparent to every one that if these organs 
equallj', or one more than another, which is generally the 
ense, be cnllod upon to perform their own olllico pJus that 
of another, tho equilibrium of health must be disliirbetl, 
and the oppressed organ must sutler from cxbauntinn and 
fatigue, and must become the jirey of disease. Thus ob- 
viously and plainly habits of uncleanlincss become the 
cause of omsamption and other serious disea.scs of the 
vital organs. Again, if tlie pore.s be ubstnictcd, re8i)i]:ation 
through the skin will bo at an end, and as a consequence, 
the blood, dequived of one source of its oxygen, one outlet 
for b,s carbon, the ehomieal clningcs of nutrition will be in- 
sutlicient, and the animal temperature lowered. As a con- 
sequence ot the second position, cutaneous eruption and 
diseases will bo engendered, and the effects of cold mani- 
fested on the system, and the re-absorption of matters once 
sej>aratGd from tlic body will ho the exciting cause of other 
iujiirious disorders. Tho third position offers results even 
more serious than those which precede. If a jicllielc of 
forci||^ substance bo permitted to form on the skin, this 
will luevitably become the seat of a detention of miasmata 
and infoctious vapours. They will rest here previously to 
being absorbed, nrid their absorxtlion will engender the 
diseases of which they are the peculiar ferment. — BYftoa’s 
Trraiiso. 

K PLEA FOR KEDGE AND OTHER BIRDS. 

Farmers and gardeners arc sad enemies to hedge-birds. 
Making up their ramds that they are enemies, and only 
suth, they destroy them with an unsparing hand. They 
put a premium on their heads — their cggs—their young — 
their nests. They add cupidity to the destrttotiveneas of 
youthful deptedators, and goad them on to destroy, far 
and wide, every bird which builds a nest,t.W* if it were 
amongst the thorns and tliistles wherewith the Almighty 
had cursed our race. The ignorance of this U as great as 
its oraelty. Very often they hire the destraotion «f their 
best friends, and then grumble that their crops ate gone 


SONNET. 

nv CALUKIl CAMPBELL. 

Yk wlio the lack of gold would plead as lack 
Of power to help another, think not ho ; 

Bat where tho stumbling steps of tiicknoSB gOj 
Follow with friendly foot ; and in tho traok 
Of life, when yc encounter, ’iiiiilst the snow, 

, Bewildered wanderers, turn not proudly back, 

But load them gently from their wnllcs of wo 
By such kind words as cast a brighter glow 
Than gold around them. Oh bo sure of this— 

The Alms most precious man can givo 1o man 
Are kind and truthful words ; nor come amiss 
Warm sympathising tears to eyes that seiui 
The world aright ! The only error is. 

Neglect to do the little good wc can ! 

SONNET TO THE BUTTERCUP. 

n\ TUB Auriioa of *a tbadksvan's i.a v.s.’ 

Will no one sing of thee, thou pleasing flow'cr. 

With livelier tint than daisy e'er put on ? 

Wlio, when warm Phudnis gives to May her dower, 
Niniiiiig art seen the gr:uis-grecn meads among ; 

What time the cuckoo tunes his mellow flute. 

And on tho sward the grasshopper wc hear, 

'Tis then all gaily in thy yellow suit 
A smiling floral star thou dost apjienr. 

Memory wipes off the dust of tliue, and brings 
Sweet recnllcctions of those joyous hours, 

When wandering gladly near Dove’s pleasant springs, 

I oullcil a copious harvest of thy iluwcrs ; 

With pinafuro filled outr^-a venturous boy 
1 tumbled iu tho grass, and shouted nild for Jo}’. 

B.vonr. 


Of all the noble works of God, that of the bumnu mind 
baH over been considered the grandest. It however, 
like all else created, capable of cultivation ; and just in 
that degree as tlie mind is improved and rendered pure, 
is man fitted for rational enjoyment and pure ]iai>pincs8. > 
'riiat person who sj^ends n whole existence without a 
realisation of the great ends for which he Wiis designed ; ■ 
without feeling a soaring of tho soul above iiicrc^mcr- 
cen.*iTy motives and desires ; not knowing that he is a por- 
tion, as it were, of one vast machine, iii'wliieh each piece 
has a part to perforin, having no heart beating in comiuim 
with those of his fellow’-raeu, no feelings in which self is 
nut the beginning and the end, may well bo said not to 
live. Ifis mind is shut in by a moral darkness, ami b.e j 
nierrty exists, a blank in the world, and goes to the tomb j 
with scarcely a regret. Such beings we have seen and I 
wondered at — wondered that a mort.^!, endowed with so I 
many noble qualities, and capable of the highest attiiin- 
mciit of intcllccttudity, should Blumber on tbjrough a world 
like ours, in which is everything beautiful hnd snblinie, to 
call forth his energies and excite his adminittion— ^ world 
which affords subjects for exei-cising every lively attrUmte 
with which w'e are gifted, and opens a scene ot tlieTtehcst 
variety to the eye, the mind, and the heart, and of sncli 
a diversified character, that we may never grow weary. 

If, then, you would wish to Uve, in the true sense of the 
term, cultivate tho mind, give vent to pure affections and 
noblo feelings, and pen not every thought and desire in 
self. Live more for the good of vour tellow-men, and in 
seeking their happiness yott wUl promote yottr own;*^ 
JSion'a Hmald. * 
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\ STRUGGLES FOR LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 

I In a metropolis swarming with nearly two millions of 
I inhabitants, and with its society organised on the 
highest artificial system, the struggle for existence is 
often most intense, and productive of expedients to earn 
the means of subsistence which would never be thought 
of elsewhere. At all times there may be said to be a 
large floating population with no regular employment, 
and whose wits are ever at work to earn a penny. Be- 
sides all other causes of impoverishment, many trades- 
men are thrown out of employment by new inven- 
tions and discoveries ; and many more are next to 
destitute from an error in the choice of a profession, 
and their inability to attain proflciency in their craft. 
These last, after numberless attempts and defeats, and 
many and bitter mortifications, give up the matter in 
despair, and go to swell the ranks of the unemployable 
and supernumerary class. What becomes of all these, 
and how their wants are supplied, is a mystery not 
easily fathomable. * Ton men/ says a German pro- 
verb, * cannot tell you how tliie eleventh lives.’ The 
following brief sketches may contribute in some degree 
to clear up a portion of tlie mystery. 

The Duck^’toeed Hawker , — ^Walking one -day by the 
river side, in the neighbourhood of Battersea, sketch- 
book in hand, and meditating a design upon the Red 
House, 1 was attracted by a picturesiiuc-looking figure, 
busily engaged in raking the surface of a stagnant pool. 
By his side, on the bank, stood an old wine-hamper, 
reeking with muddy ooze. Feeling curious to ascertain 
what was going forward, I approached the operator, 
and civilly questioned him as to his proceeding. The 
following dialogue may give the reader an idea of a 
branch of industry which 1 confess was unknown to 
me till then. 

* My good fellow, if I may be so bold, what is it you 

are doing?’ * 

* Oil, bless your honour ! no harm. I only vants the 
duck- veed you see, sir; and they never sets no wally 
on it, so I gits it for nufiin.’ 

* But oif use is that green scum, or duck-weed, 
asyoueallit?' 

^Dl^'yer honour never keep no ducks?’ (I was 
comisdled to confess my inexperience.) * Vy, then. I’ll 
tell yer lionour. Ter see this ere as grows on tho top 
of the vstiw is duek-veed, and in course the ducks is 
fond on it'; land them as keeps ducks is glad to git it, 
in course, at a low figure. So ye see, as I gits it for 
nuffin but my trouble, I can afford to sell it cheap.’ 

* You don’t pretend to^y that people buy it ?’ 

’Don’t I tbou^?,.|patch me giwin on it avayl I 

gits a penny a fet^every monel on it; and voUi 
the monoyi and no 

• * And where dp yOu find. customers?' 


‘ Vy, that’s the vurst on it too. ’Taint mucli of a 
nosegay to carry about a follcr ; still I don’t travel no 
great v.'iys — hadn’t need, you s’pose. Veil, then, sir, ns 
yon don’t calkilate no hopposition, an’ p’r’aps you’ll 
stan* the price of a half-pint, I don’t mind tellin’ ye. 
My valk is Tuttle Street, the IIambur 3 \ and Strutton- 
ground, and Brewers Green, and Palmer’s Willnge, and 
York Street, verc there's lots o’ courts and alleys, and 
ducks in course.’ 

‘ Keep ducks there ! Wiiy, those are the filthiest 
neighbourhoods in Westminster.’ 

‘ That’s the worry reason, sir : there is so mucli mud, 
they vants the ducks to gobble it up. He— he!’ 

‘ But where do they find room for them ? There are 
neither yards nor ponds.’ 

‘ Oh, there’s the street door front by day, and they 
doos werry veil under the bed o’ nights,. But I'm 
worry dry a’ talkin’, 3 'er honour; and 1 musn’t vaste no 
time, for yer ace this xjre sort o’ green stuff vont keep 
not nohow, and must all be sold to-iiight.’ 

‘ Dry ! why, you are dripping wet from head to foot.* 

’ Nothin' but vater, sir ; ami vatcr never vets Jakes, 
cos, d’ye see, 1 perfers beer.* 

* Is 3 *cfiir name Jakes ?’ 

‘ No, sir, niy name’s Villums— N ed Villiims. But they 
calls me Jakes cos I scums the mud- pools and ditehes. 
But them as calls names pays their pennies ; so 1 takes 
their tin and their compliments together, and never 
minds. Yer honour’s a goin’ to stan’ siimmat, 1 know ?’ 

Having complied with the poor fellow’s dfuiiuiid, 
and helped him, as 1 best could, to shoulder his 
nauseous burden, 1 saw him trudge off beneath it, at a 
good fivc-milc-an-hour pace, to the sale of his moist 
merchandise. As be vanished with Ills dripping load, 
I could not help mentally comparing the present con- 
tents of the wine-basket to those of a past day— tlie- 
sparkling juico of the grape to tlic recking weed— and 
the different destinies of those who revelled ropnd.tho 
bottles, and his who entered for the ducks. But tfao 
fellow was not to be pitied, and 1 felt tliat oompasslon 
would have been in his case injustice. He had health, 
humour, and spirits, whicli a wine-bibbiDg dyspeptic 
migl^ have envied ; and if his philosophy was not as 
elevated as that of Wordsworth's ’ le^h-gatliercr qn 
the lonely moor,’ it was, to say tho least of it, as 
practical. 

Green food for Singing~Bvrds,^T\m is another aiiiclo 
of perambulating ntorchandise peculiar to tlte' ^at 
city, and one which meets with a regular an4...ready 
market during the greater part of tho yesjr. , IDhick* 
weed, groundsel* seed-grasses, and round green turfs, 
form the staple of the merchant’s wares, wi& which he 
threads the streets and suburbs dutitNI^tha nnddle por- 
tion of ^ day ; his cry being seldte^ heard before ten 
or in the morning, ere sundown. 
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wlien his customers and consumers go to roost. One 
of these verdant professionals passes my window thrice 
a week during the summer mouths, and 1 have fre> 
guently encountered him in occasional strolls for the 
last' ten years.* Tall and erect, brawny and broad- 
shouldered, and bronzed with the suns of sixty sum- 
mers, he looks more like a trogper of the Guards tlian a 
retailer of chick weed. But lie evidently delights in his 
way of life, which leads liiru to the green fields ere the 
lark is yet aloft ; and ns lie plods his dilatory way along 
the public thoroughfares, he sings liis loud and sonorous 
Song to a self-taught tunc. * Groundsel and chick weed 
for the pretty little singing-bird,’ is the song; and the 
tune, commencing by a chant of four words on C, the 
first note, runs down the scale, like the simple chime of 
village bells, to the oc.tavo below, upon which he dwells 
with a force and gusto that is quite catching, ere he 
resumes his everlasting Da Capo. 

One day, while choosing a turf from his basket, to 
gratify an impudent pet bird, I questioned my tall 
salesman as to his inducement for following such a 
mode of life. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he, ‘ I don’t mind telling 
you, as you arc a regular customer. The fact is, 1 
coiildirt do nothing else at the time 1 beguu it, and 
wasn’t fit neither for rogiilar work. You must know, 
sir, 1 was bred a farm -labourer, and miglit have done 
well enough, for I was always fond of field-work, and 
cattle-tending, and such-like. But then, d’ye sec, in 
eighteen-seven I listed — all along of a purty girl as 
didn't know her own mind — and main sad and sorry we 
both of us were whrm we found I couldn’t be got off from 
serving. But that’s neither here nor there. We parted, 
and in less than four years I went, to Spain, where 1 had 
enough of sodgeriiig. I’ve a stood, sir, up to my breast 
1 in growiirg corn, and seen the ears on’t cut off wi’ bul- 
lets as clean os a whistle. But that’s no matter. 1 got 
a bad wound at Vittoria, which was the hardest day’s 
work I over see in my life. So I were sent lidmc wi* a 
hartificial brain-pan, and eightpence a-d.ay. I couldn’t 
very well live upon that, you know, sir -, so I comes up 
from Chatham (you know, sir, we’re all sent to Chat- 
ham, up to Bitt’s there, when we come from foreign 
parts), up to lovrn here, to look about me. Well, sir, 
1 couldn’t get iiotbing ns suited me, nor as didn’t suit 
me either, for the matter o’ that ; and then my head 
did swim badly at times, though that’s all right now', 
thank God ! So, sir, I was a-standiiig one morning in 
ond of them little streets by St Paul’s when a gen’le- 
man comes out of a countiu’-housc wi’ green shutters, 
and a pen in Ids ear, and he says to me, “ My good fel- 
low,” says he, *• haven’t you got nothing to do ? I want 
a man,*;, says he, “as got nothing to do.” “No, air,” says 
1, “ I han’t ; and I should be very much ohleeged to you 
for a job.” “ Then,” says lie, “do you see that lark in 
the cage, and do you know what ho wants ? ” “I see 
him plain enough, sir,” says I ; “ and it strikes me* he 
wants to get out.” “ No, he don’t.” says he ; “ he’s not 
such a fool. He wants a fresh turf ; and if you’ll go and 
cut him one, I’ll give you sixpence.” “ That’s a bar- 
gain,” said I, and away 1 went; hut 1 found it a long 
way to the green grass, and that sixpence was arned 
l^arder than some. But 1 cut half-a-score turfs while I 
, waa about it, thinking there might be more birds than 
{ c^e with a country taste. Well, the geu'leman gave 
' me a shilling when he koowed how far I had been, and 
l^vfold all the tothers (br a pminy a- piece. Arter that 
^ op with the weeds and grasses, and got a regular 

bne txf my customers, as thinks his self very witty, 
|MPI it Birdeage Walk) i and many’s the hisd in this 


here town as knows my song as well as his own. That 
was my beginnin*, sir, and I’ve kep the game alive ever 
since ; ’cept in winter-time, when 1 sells snow and ice 
to the ’fectioners, and brandy-balls, and sich-like, to 
warm the stomach on skating-days. And let me tell 
you, sir, I likes feeding the little birds, and being my 
own master, better than shooting and sticking my fel- 
low-crceturs at another roan’s bidding; and between 
you and me and the post it pays better.’ 

With this the quondam grenadier departed, and in 
less than a minute I beard the well-known cry, * Ground- 
sel and chickweed for the pretty little singing-bird !’ 

T/ie Mushroom-Hunter. — Pursuing an avocation which 
renders me occasionally liable to bo abroad at all hours 
of Ihe night, the opportunity is forced upon me of ob- 
serving tiie various i^hases of London life which each 
succeeding hour reveals. Following the example of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, I never refuse the challenge of any 
man, whatever his apparent station, who pruifers liis 
conversation ; and 1 have often found the gossip of a 
wayfiircr both interesting and profitable, while I am 
not aware that I ever lost anything by giving them a 
hearing. Business -belated one September night, or 
rather morning, fur midnight had long ceased tolling 
from the thousand churches of the city, I was seeking 
for a short cul homewards, and stood for a moment 
hesitating at a hitherto unexplored turning out of 
Gray’s Inn Lane, when I was accosted by a man of 
strangely uncouth appearance, who inquired if I had 
lost niy w.*iy. Upon stating that I merely wanted the 
shortest cut towards Holloway, he said he was going 
the whole distance, and beyond, and should be happy 
to show me tlic nearest road ; adding, that he supposed 
I w'as desirous of getting to bed, ‘ which I,’ said lie, * have 
just left, to begin my day’s work.* * A strange hour,* 
thouglit 1, ' to begin a daj^'s work ; not yet one o’clock.* 
And as I walked beliind him through the narrow and 
dirty luncs of that neighbourhood, 1 availed myself of 
the accommodation afforded by the gas-lamps to scru- 
tinise his figure and costume. Of a slim and w'iry 
make, and of tho middle size, and about tliirty-firc 
years of age, I saw from his motions that he was active, 
agile, and a stranger to fatigue. His whole dress fitted 
his muscular frame almost as closely as that of Harle- 
quin himself, but was composed of the vilest materials ; 
half-leather, half- cloth, greasy, and rent, and patched 
and re-patched in a hundred places. A short pair of 
hobnailed Bluchers encased his feet ; and a skull-cap of 
leather, guiltless of the smallest indication of a* brim, 
covered his head, fastening under his diiii by a strap. 
At liis back hung a long, shallow, wicker-basket» with 
a canvas covering : this was strapped round his waist 
He 'was accompanied by a small, black, and ugly half- 
breed terrier— an old hand, evidently, for lie lost no 
ground, but kept uniformly before his master, and if he 
outran him, never returned upon his track, but waited 
quietly till he came up. 

* That is a prudent dog of yours,’ I said, as wo 
emerged into a wider thoroughfaro, and walked side by 
side. 

* Ay, sir; ho has learned prudence in the same school 

as his master. He was wild enough in his young days 
like myself; and, like me, he has found out that if he 
would he of any use to-morrow, he must take oare of 
himself to-day.’ ^ 

’ You said you were just beginning your day’s work; 
tnay I ask what is your occupatioa;?^'^ 

* Occupation, properly speaking^ Jf hayai riooe, sir- 
wane luck t I am ond of a godd xniltoy, 4;^^ from a 
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thriving trade by modern machinery and improvenienti. 
You mnat know, sir, I was brought up to my father's 
trade* that Of a calendcrer ; and a very decent property 
the M man left when he died. Four thousand pounds 
{here was in the three per cents., which I, like a fool, 
prevailed upon my poor old mother to throw into the 
business, for the sake of extending it, thinking I could 
make flve*and>twenty per cent of it instead of three ; 
and so I might too, but for new inventions, which threw 
me out of the market, and brought us in the end to 
ruin. I sometimes thank Gk>d the old lady didn't live 
to see the upshot of it all. We passed her grave, sir, 
two minutes ago, in the Spa-Fields’ burying-ground. 
Well, sir, when it was all over, I paid a good dividend ; 
and the creditors, seeing how the matter was, gave me 
a couple of hundreds to begin again with. So, being 
always fond of books, and having a fancy for the tifidc, 

I thought I might do well enough — having only myself 
to look after — in a bookseller’s shop ; so 1 took a neat 
house in the New Eoad, and laid out all my money in 
books, and sat myself down behind the counter to wait 
for customers. Perhaps you would not think it, but 
there I sat from Monday morning till Saturday night 
without sceiug a soul enter the shop except one child, 
who wanted cliange for a sixpence; and yet live or 
six thousand people passed the open door every day. 
The second week was not much better ; few people 
came, and those who did come, wanted the books for 
less than they cost, and assured me — which I afterwards 
fotind was true enough — that they could get them for 
less elsewhere. The business never came to anything, 
as you may suppose. In the course of six months 1 
found out, what 1 ought to have known at first, that I 
didn't understand it; so I closed with a man who 
offered to take the stock at a valuation, and relieve 
me of the house. A rare valuation it. was 1 All the 
volumes were lumped together at sixpence a-piece; 
and 1 saw the major part of them a week afterwards 
bundled into a great box at the door, and ticketed 
“ Ninepence each.” I recei^d something less than a 
fourth of the original cost of the whole, and walked 
out, not particularly well satisfied,’ to fry again. 

‘ I was afraid to venture upon any other business, 
and therefore looked out for a situation of some sort. 
If X could have written a decent hand, I might perhaps 
have got a berth as under-clerk ; but nobody could ever 
read my writing; and though I threw away five or six 
pounds to an advertising teacher, who sports a colossal 
fist and goose-quill on his signboard, all my endeavours 
to mend it were of no use. I need not trouble you 
with the fifty attempts 1 made to gain an honest live- 
lihood, further than to say that they vrere all for a long 
time failures. My money went by degrees. As I grew 
older I grew poorer, and went down of course in the 
social scale. I have' been warden in a jail, whence 1 
was turned out because a highwayman, whom 1 had 
oompelted to good behaviour, swore 1 was an old asso- 
ciate; 1 have .been a pedlar, and robbed of my pack on 
Dordiuim Down ; I have been a billiard-marker, and 
kjfcked out by the proprietor because I would not score 
more games than the players had played ; I have been > 
habman and hackney-coachman, till the omnibuses cut 
the oaW throats ; 1 have kept a fruit-stall on the pave- 
ment edge tlU it wouldn't keep me ; I have hawked 
ahoiut me street every possible commodity you could 
mention; 1 have driven cattle to Smithfiold, and 
thence to the slaughter-house ; 1 liave sold cats'-meat 
and djOgs*-meat, aad dealt in bones and rags ; in short, 

1 have done everything but beg, and have lived a whole 
week upon sixpence, because 1 would not do that.’ 

‘ 1 hope things are not so bad with you just now? ’ said 
I, desirous of hearing the conclusion of his history. 

*Not quite, sir; there is truth in the old proverb. 

He that is down can foil no lower.” At first I suffered 
a deal of mortification from the neglect of friends of 
proiperpus days, wlio were very liberal of their com- 
peasfoa and oondteleace. which are things I hate, but 
„ chary of ev^thing else. 1 b^eve I conforred an 1 
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obligation upon them all, when I resolved, as I soon 
did, never to trouble them again. 

‘ One fine morning, nfttr \v'alking the streets alt night 
for want of a bed, I found myself in Covent Garden 
market at sunrise, among a sluml of carts and wagons 
loaded with vegetables for the day's sale. The thought 
struck me at once that hero 1 niigbt pick up a job; I 
commenced the look-out in good earnest, and wasn't 
long of getting employment. 1 reoeived tiireepenco for 
pitching a couple of tons of cabbages out of a wagon, 
and scoring tliem off; but then £ was only a deputy, 
and was paid half-price. This, however, procured me 
a breakfast, and gave me heart to try again. I picked 
up three shillings altogether in the course of the day, 
two of which 1 paid in advance for a regular bxJging 
for the following week — a luxury I had not then en- 
joyed for some months. The next day w'as not a 
market'dny, and I did not manage so well ; but I stuck 
by tho market, and learned many modes of earning a 
penny. 1 bought vegetables at a low price, or got them 
ill return for niy labour; these 1 sold again, and 
managed to earn something, at all events, every day. 
OncAi, on taking potatoes to a baker who purchased all 

I could get, I was asked for inuslirooms, for which tlie 
old chap had a mighty relish. T promised to get him 
some, but found them too dear in the market to allow 
any margin for me ; so recollecting that 1 had seen a 
vast number the year before in a certain part of the 
Damet Hoad, during my experience as assistant drover, 

1 set off on an exx>loring expedition. Having arrived 
at the spot, after u pretty close search, I succeeded in 
gathering a tidy crop, though not without a good deal of 
labour and inconvenience. 1 found that the sale of these 
paid me well for my trouble. 1 often make between 
three and four shillings by a trip, and sometimes more. 
But I soon found out that others reaped that ground 
as well as myself; and to keep it pretty well in my own 
hands, 1 find it necessary to be on the spot before titw 
sun is up. By this means I get more ; and what Is of 
greater importance, they arc of better quality.’ 

' And pray, docs your dog perform any part in the 
business or is he merely a companion ? ' 

* Why, sir, 1 daresay dogs might bo taught to hunt 
mushrooms as well as truifies ; but there is no occasion 
for that, as mnsliTOoms grow above ground, and can’t 
well be missed. But my dog’s part is to mind the 
basket, and he does the business well. You see I leave 
the harvest to his care, while I scramble tlirougb hedges 
and over ditches and fences in search of more. 1 saw 
you quizzing my surtout ; ’tisn’t much to look at, but 
it serves my purpose better than a coat with two tails. 

1 can rani my licad, in this thick shoe-leather cap, 
through a quickset-hedge, where a fox would ho^ly 
follow me; and when 1 have got this small bag full 
(producing a canvas bag from his pocket), I return and 
deposit them in the basket till the work is done. I am 
back again in the market by the time the housekeepers 
are abroad purchasing provisions for the day. 
stock never hangs long on band ; and it is very seldoiia 
that 1 am reduced to the necessity of lowering my 
price, or consuming them myself.’ 

‘This is a laborious calling,’ I • said, * and one that 
cannot be very remunerative, or allow you to 
much provision for the future,' 

‘ Not much, sir, it is true ; but yet 1 do make sonva 

1 save a shilling every week at least, and sometimes, ' 
in a lucky season, os much as five : that goes into the 
savings’-bank, and would suffice to keep me out of the 
hospital in case of illness, which I don't -mooh foar, 
being a teetotaller, and pretty well weather^piroctf. 1 
think it was Dr Johnson, but 1 wont be coxtm, who 
said, ** No man ever begins to save unless he'tias a pro- 
spect of accumulation.” 1 don't think that is altogether 
true; at anyrate if it is, I am the exceptiou that 
proves the rule. I began to savot shnmge as it may 
sound, because I did not know what to do with my 
money. Having learned by necessity to live upon the 
sxnail^ possible amount, 1 was afraid, when my gains 
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exceeded that, of again acquiring luxurious habits, 
which it had cost me so much to get rid of ; for that 
reason 1 put tlie first five shillings into the bank, and 
liave added to it weekly, with very few omissions, ever 
since. I will not deny that, with the gradual increase 
of my little hoard, a new prospect lias ojiened for me, 
and that I only wait for tlie ])Osscssion of a certain 
amount to begiu business in the market upon a more 
respectable fixiting, which will allow me to dispense 
with my midnight labours.* 

Here he ceased; and soon after arriving at the corner 
of the street in which was niy own home, I bade him 
good-morning; and wishing a speedy and prosperous 
result to his economic cuJeavoura, parted with the 
mushroom-hunter. 

HISTORY OF THF BANK OF ENGLAND.* 

A %voRK with this title has come under our notice, M'liich 
is full both of amusement and instruction — amusement 
even of a romantic character, and instruction of that 
kind which operates upon the mind rather by suggestive 
facts than dry reflection. We propose running through 
tlie volumes in such a way as to collect some general 
and ))opular idea of the history of the great institution 
referred to ; and we shall thus be able to aflbrd a better 
notion of the varied contents of the worlc than we coul«l 
hope to give by means of the scanty extracts to which 
our space would limit us. 

During the Civil War, wlien our merchants were un- 
willing to be robbed fur the good of tlic state, they were j 
ill the habit of keeping their treasure in tlieir own 
houses under lock and key. But their servants and 
apprentices were sometimes of a more patriotic clia- 
ractcr. Nothing would satisfy them but a share of the 
blows that were going ; and in order to be able to serve 
their country, they made no scruple of carrying ofl thc 
money intrusted to their guardianship. In such cases 
it usually happened that they were never more heard 
of. Tills made the merchants wdio had still anything 
to lose, and the servants who were honest, and still 
trusted, very uneasy under sucti a charge ; and it be- 
came the custom, for tlie sake of security, to lend what- 
ever money was not in use to the wealthy goldsmiths. 
The rich were glad to make the deposit without inte- 
rest ; but more necessitous persons received fuurpcncc 
per cent, per diem, and the goldsmiths realised a hand- 
some profit by lending at a much liiglier usance to per- 
sons of real solidity, whose pecuniary matters were em- 
barrassed by tlie troubles of the time. . By and by they 
I extended their business ; they discounted bills ; they 
advanced money to government on the security of tlic 
taxes; and the receipts for tlie cash lodged in their liouses 
passed current froiii hand to hand under the name of 
Goldsmiths' Notes. The goldsmiths, in fact, became 
bankers, till the two businesses were separated by Mr 
Francis Child. On the site of his banking-house stood 
formerly the shop of Mr William Wheeler, goldsmith 
and banker, with whom Child was an apprentice. The 
apprentice married his master's daughter, as was fre- 
quently the case in the good old times ; and at the 
death of his father-in-law, sinking the shop, lie estab- 
lished a great banking business, which remains in faU 
activity and undiminislied respectability to this day. 

, The exact date of the coUimenccmeut of this concern 
U not known, but its existing books go back to the year 
H&res* began in 1680, and Snows* in 1685 ; and 
the latter date a Bank of Credit was tried, but 
,^96$ not appear to have met with success. The want 
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of a great bank was so sensibly felt, that the idea became ' 
ail ignis-fatuus of enthusiasts, and was made a stalking- , 
horse by projectors. Nothing was talked of, nothing 
thought of, but money. Lottery upon lottery tuhied 
the heads of the people. Engulfed treasures were to 
be rescued from the bottom of the deep ; pearl-fisheries 
were to pay impossible per centages ; joint-stock com- 
panies juggled and cheated us an example to later | 
times. At this moment an individual rose conspicuously 
amid the crowd, whose teeming br.iin originated the 
Bank of England* and the fatal Darien expedition. 

William Fatersoii was a native of Dumfriesshire, and 
was educated for the church ; but although be visited 
the West Indian islands on pretext of converting the 
healhen, it is supposed that he attached himself to the 
roving expeditions of the bucancers, cither us a spec- 
tator or comrade in tlieir adventures. On his return to 
Europe, he brought into the aflairs of everyday life a 
brain heated by such un education of circumstances, 
and an imagination fired by the stories related by the 
wild men of the ^ea of mines of gold and gems, and 
rivers witli Factolcaii sands, llis Darien scheme wo 
can only allude to. licjected in England, and iii various 
continental countries, it met with so w'arni a reception 
among the poor and cautious ^^eotch, that they rushed 
to subscribe to the Company, as Sir John Dalrymplo 
tells us, with an eagerness not exceeded by that with 
wliich they signed the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Every elFort was made to crush the Company at the 
outset, more especially by the English ministry and 
Iiarlianicnt, wlio, among other reasons for their liostility, 
feared that if it succeeded, the Scotch would in time 
become so pow*erful as to separate themselves entirely 
from England. Nevertheless, in 1C98, twelve hundred 
colonists, under the conduct of Faterson himself, sailed 
from Leith, and arrived* in due time at the golden 
isthiiius, where, jnstead of unheard-of treasures, they 
met only with disease, famine, the sword, and, above 
all, the determined liostility of the English ' govern- 
ment, which issued iirocluniations in the West Indies 
forbidding supplies to be furnished to the Scotch at 
Darien. Tlio result was, that they 'were obliged to 
abandon the colony ; and of the whole body, only 
including the projector, ever saw again the pier of 
J.teith. Such was the originator of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which, ill spite of the most violent opposition 
from goldsmiths, bankers, usurers, and politicians, was 
incorporated by royal charter four years earlier than 
the Darien expedition, on the 2rth July 1694. 

TJiero were at tliis period only four considerable 
banks in Europe — those of Anisterdain, Venice, Ham- 
burg, and Genoa : the first three being merely estab- 
lishments for the convenience of the merchants, and 
the last connected likewise, for its own advantage, with 
the state by means of a perpetual fund of interest on 
public loans. It was on the model of this Genoese bank 
that the Bank of England was planned, which began 
business in Mercers' Hall, and then removed to Grocers' 
Hall, where the twenty-four directors and fifty-four 
secretaries and clerks were seen at work togetlier in a 
single great room. The salaries at this time amounted 
to L.4350 ; and it appears that interest of three ctf Ibur 
per cent, was allowed upon deposits. I’aterson was in 
the direction only one year, when, after his ideas had 
been made use of, * the frienftess Scot was intrigued 

* Patenon Is ako gonerSUy reprosentsa at the orlglnstor of tho 
Bank of SootlanU, which wm ostablialnd by awaot of -thoBeottlBh 
parliament in 1095. Wo thall by and hV Show otfmo eesacniB for 
I Coahtlog his ullegod ooneem In the origin of this bank. 
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out of liis post, and out of the honour he had earned.’ 
Tliese, however, are not the words of Mr Francis, who 
is inclined to receive witli caution such casiiy-made ac- 
4 eusoj^ns. Godfrey, the zealous coadjutor of Paterson, 

' — for between these two the Bank may be said to have 
been establishedx-met with a sadder fate, after as brief 
' a career. ,Ho undertook the difficult task of carrying 
specie to William at Namur, and while in conversation 
' with the king iu the trenches, was killed by a cannon 
I ball. 

The directors had at first no fixed remuneration, but 
I; submitted to what the general court chose to allow 
I them. Dividends were paid quarterly; and so small 
I was the business, that in 1696, according to an account 
I delivered to parliament, the balance in favour of the 
I Bank was only L. 125,3 15, 2s. Indeed for the iirsC ten 
I years it was engaged in a struggle for existence, and so 
' low in its treasure, that it was sonictinica obliged to 
cash, by quarterly instalments, notes payable on demand. 
The government, however, stepped in to its assistance. 
A new charter was granted, extending to 1700, and on 
such favourable terms, that we hear of great fortunes 
i being' made, and one of Tj. 60,000 by a bank director. The 
1 public at the same time was benefited by the lowering 
of interest, running notes and bills being discounted at 
three per cent., and money advanced on mcrcliandise at 
four per cent. This w'as a great change from the time 
of the old goldsmiths, although that was only a few 
years before, when the ministry was now and then 
oMiged to solicit the Common Council for an .advance 
of one or two hundred thousand pounds on the land 
tax, at ten or twelve per cent., and when the common 
councilmeii themselves went round from house to hou.HC 
in their respective wards for the loan of money. 

The convulsions produced' by the South Sea Scheme 
in 1720 did not affect the Bank of England unfavour- 
ably. On the contrary, by the subsequent purcdiase of 
! four millions of the stock of that illusive concern, it 
i cleared abv)ve L.C0O,000. Sn 1722, by a new sub- 
\' Bcription, the capital of tho Bank ;^va8 increased to 
' L.9,000,000 ; and at the same time was commenced the 
. well-known bkst, or reserve fund laid aside for casual- 
. ties, which has increased with the increase of the busi- 
I ness, and has frequently proved of great service. In 
I72G we find tliat no notes were circnlated of less value 
than L.20. The Bank removed in 1734 from the hall of 
the Grocers' Conjpany, and established themselves in 
; Thtsadneedle Street, on the site of the house and gar- 
j' den of Sir John lloublon, first governor of the estab- 
l' iiahment. The new office was comparatively a small 
ii structure, almost invisible to passers-by, being sur- 
' . rounded by private dwelling-bouses, a church, and three 
i taverns. In 1742 the charter was reconstructed, and 
; forgery on the Bank, and trust-breaking on the part of 
its servants, were declared capital fcl(»iues. In the famous 
• forgr-ftve,* when tho Highland army was at Derby, 
and London in momentary expectation of being Bagked, 
vre find the Old Lady of Threadneedlo Street employed, 
•omewhat indecorously, in warding off a run upon her, 
by employing her own adherents to present themselves 
foremost of the crowd with notes, for which they were 
paid in sixpences. This gained much precious time, 
'Without the sacrifice of specie ; for the friendly creditors, 
making their exeunt by another door, immediately re- 
turned their small change to the treasury. About the 
same time she attempted a meaner, as well as a less 
BncQeMfbl trick upon her rival Childs’, by collecting 
about lialf a million of their receipts, and sending them 
! in at a single blow. The w'ary bankers, however, had 
got scent of the plot, and were provided with a cheque 
upCn the enemy for L.^0,000, drawn by the celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough. When the notes were pre- 
sented in a great bag, they were examined singly, to 
give time for the cheque to be cashed in Threadneedle 
Htreet i and the maUcioiis Old Lady was then paid in 
« her mn notes, whichi cliancing at the time to be at a 


considerable discount, a large sum was made by Childs’ 
upon the transaction. 

Tho first forgery took place in 1759. after the Bank 
had freely circulated its nntoN for sixtv-four years. The 
criminal was Richard William Vaughan, a Stafford 
linendraper, who was tempted to the deed by iiothing 
more than a desire to pass for a rich man. At this time 
it WHS decided that the Bank was liable fi>r the amount 
of stolen notes. In the following year, L.15 and J.i.U) 
notes were circulated for the first time, in consequence 
of an unusual scarcity of gold and silver. During the 
Gordon riots, we find the Bank engaged in actiinl war- 
fare, with the old inkstands cast into bullets, :in(1 the 
clerks with swords by their sides iii.stead of prfns behind 
their ears. iMilitary were posted witiiin the m’uUs lest 
matters should come to extremity ; two assaults of the 
rioters were repulsed with great gallantry, Wilkes 'rush- 
ing out during the pauses of the fray, and dragging in 
some of the ringleaders with his owji Imnds. Several 
persons wen; kilh'd, and many wounded, in (his skirniisli, 
which inspired the din?(;tors with so wholesome a caution, 
that a inilitar}’' guard have ever since passed tho night 
in the interior of the establishment. The oflieer on 
duty lias a capital dinner for hiiu.self and two friends, 
and the hospitality of tho City is said to be highly 
appreciated. 

The Bank suffered more on .in occasion of an opposite 
kind ; for on the day of the proclamation of peace in 
1783, the City was tiirown into such a hubbub by the 
rejoicings, that the cashiers paid no fewer than fourteen 
forged notes of Ij. 50 each. This was the era of Charles 
rrice, fill exquisite rogue, who had tried dishonesty 
in almost every ivalk of liff\ and distinguished himself 
in all. Comedian — valet — lottery -office keeper — stock- 
broker — gambler — forger: such was the sequence of his 
career. ' He practised engraving till he became profi- 
cient ; he made his own ink ; he manufactured his own 
paper. With a private press he worked his own notes ; 
and he counterfeited the signatures of the cashiers until 
the resemblance W'as complete. Master of all that ccmld 
successfully deceive, he defied alike fortune and the 
Bank directors ; and even these operations in his own 
house v|cre transacted in a disguise sufficient to baffle 
the most penetrating.’ llis forgeries w'cre so masterly, 
that some notes stood the examination of the ordinary 
B:ink clerks, and were uni}' detected (after payment) in 
passing through a particular department lie hired a 
servant by advertisement, whose curiosity was at length 
excited by being sent to purchase bo many lottery 
tickets, and being always met on such occasions by his 
master in a coach, a foreigner apparently of some sixty 
or seventy years of age, with his gouty legs wrapped in 
llannel, a camlet cloak buttoned round his mouth, and 
a patch over his left eye. ‘ But had he known that 
from the period he left his master to purchase 'tho 
tickets, one female figure accompanied all his move- 
ments ; that when he entered the offices, it waited at 
the door, peered cautiously in at the w'iiidow, hovered 
around him like a second shadow, watched him care- 
fully, and never left him until once more he was in the 
company of liis employer, that surprise would have 
been greatly increased.’ The servant was at length 
taken into custody, and told all he knew ; but his 
master had vanished like a spirit, and the forgeries con- 
tinued as usual, rrice now varied his labours by setting 
to -work upon the genuine notes, adding a 0 to a L.10 
note, and transforming other- figures so dexterously, 
that on one day he pocketed L.1000. But the devil 
always deserts his friends at one time or other ; and a 
note he had given iu pledge for costly articles of pUte 
with which he graced expensive eutertainmgntSr was 
clearly trailed, notwithstanding all his dodges ani aliases, 
to Mr Price the stockbroker. Upon this, i^ing that 
there was no escape, he took the part of t|ie hangman 
into his own hands, and the cross-road and stake were 
the meed of the forger. In those days it was dangerous 
for a man to look mysterious. George Morland, when 
skulking in the suburbs out of the way of his creditors, 
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fell under nuBpicion, and waa so doaely hunted by the 
agents of the Bank, M'hom he mistook for bailiffs, that 
he ffed hack into London. The directors, learning from 
ills wife that the object of their pursuit was only a 
great painter, somewhat out at elbows in the vrorld, 
presented him with a couple of their own engravings, 
passing for L.20 each. 

The history of the suspension of cash payments in 
1797, and of the subsequent act restricting the Bank 
from paying in cash, is too long for this abstract. Wc 
must content ourselves with saying tliat the establish- 
ment wtis embarrassed by tbc constant * Give I give!' 
of Mr PjlL who had a.U the world at war, and that the 
people^ oRkfounded by the signs of the times, ran in 
crowds to their bankers, in town and country, to de- 
mand money for notes. In order tliat the public might 
be put to as little inconvenience as possible, L.2 and JLl 
notes were issued ; and that the Bank was not really 
injured in its resources, was proved b}' its subscribing in 
the following year J -1.200,000 to the voluntary contri- 
bution for carrying on the war. IiV the ffrst four years 
after tlie introduction of small notes, eiglity-live execu- 
tions for forgery took place. Alxiut the same time, the 
Bank was robbed by one of their casliicrs, of the name 
of Astlctt, to the amount of L.32(),000. 'I'liis man was 
condemned to death, but permitted to live in prison. 
Another cashier, of a very different character, and 
whose name is better known, Abraham Newland, died 
in 1807, worth personal property to the amount of 
L.200,000, besides L.IOOO a- year in landed estate.^. 
This large fortune is arcounte<l for by the profits on 
public loans, a portion of which was always reserved 
for the cashiers* office. 

In 1816, the Bank had attained to such a pitcdi of pros- 
perity, that a bonus was declared in the shape of an addi- 
tion of twenty-five per cent, to the capital stock of eacdi 
proprietor. An act of parliament w'as necessary for this, 
and the directors were authorised at the same time to 
increase their capital to L. 14. AS'), 000, at' which amount 
it still remains. In 1821, ]\lr Peel’s famous currency 
bill came into operation, and cash payments were re- 
sumed. A fraud of a bank clerk nunicd Turner was 
dUcovered this year, and the delinquent escaped still 
more easily than the last. Owing to some failure in 
the proof, he was found not guilty, and betook himself 
to the banks of the Lake of Como with his spoil, 
amounting to L. 10,000. In 1824, Fauntleroy was not 
so fortunate. Although a banker and a gentleman, he 
met the death of a felon on the gallows. This was 
anotlier bubble epoch. The country laboured under a 
plethora of capital, and cured itself by bleeding till 
vitality was almost extinct. *AU the gambling pro- 
pensities of human nature,’ says the Annual Register, 

* wqre constantly solicited into action and crowds 
of individuals of every description, the credulous and 
the suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the raw and the 
inexperienced, the intelligent and the ignorant ; princes, 
iioldes, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, physi- 
cians, divines, philosophers, poets, intermingled with 
women of all ranks and degrees — spinsters, wives, and 
widows, hastened to venture some portion of their 
property in seliemes of which scarcely anything was 
known but tbc name.' The result was as usual : and, 
as usual, the wits sported with the national calamity, 
one of them advertising a company for draining the 
Rod Sea, in order to get out the valuables dropped 
theiein by the Children of Israel during their passage, 
and the Egyptians in their pursuit. When the reaction 
came, the Bonk added to the consternation by contracting 
its discounts. Banker after banker came topi^ling down, 
both in town and country, to tVic number of seventy- 
thmo in a month ; trade was at a stand-still ; and tlie 

- public panic made everything stiU worse than it was. 

* The which pervaded tiie metropolis was uni- 

TjtmL A vague feeling of Uiicerti|hity as to tlje iasoe 
ilpdiaed into an almost 

as hAriuMking as Wjumjlf A general bankruptcy 

aeraoed impeuding^T kti^8sioo--fiar it scarcely 


amounted to a conviction — that the Bank itself, hitherto 
regarded as almost sacred, was sharing the danger of 
the time, added to the general anxiety. Up to this 
period, with the suiglo exception of 1797, the term 
* Bank’ had been synonymous with safety. When, there- 
fore, it was believed that, amid the general wrack and 
ruin, even the Ibiiik of England was in danger, the 
great hall of the establishment witnessedr an eager 
proffer of notes in exchange for gold, which, however, 
was met as promptly as it was made. No attempt was 
offered to withhold, as in 1797; no attempt to delay, as 
in 1745. It was probably partly owing to the unhesi- 
tating readiness with wdiich the gold was paid as fast 
as it could be demanded, that the confidence of the 
public was so quickly restored. Had the holders of tbc 
notes felt that there was anything like hesitation, tbc 
alaiyn would have spread indefinitely, and the Bunk 
nmst have suffered in proportion.* ‘Gold! gold !’ was 
the cr}' on all sides ; and it was answered by anotlier 
coinage as well ns that of the Mint. Counterfeit sove- 
reigns appeared with the new national issue, and were 
eagerly taken, because they looked like money. A re- 
issue of small notes was still more essential ; for in fact a 
great- portion of the distress vras owing to so many per- 
sons finding themselves destitute of a currency where- 
with to carry on the business of life. The small note^, 
according to Mr Harman, ‘ saved the country ; ’ and 
within a w'eek after their appearance, tlie storm died 
awA}', and men were at leisure to clear the wreck. The 
projects brought during tlie mania into the market 
had nearly G,000,0()0 slnires, and required a capital of 
upwards of L.3 72,000,000. In the two years 1824 and 
1825, L.2r>,000,000 was actually advanced by the English 
nation on foreign loans. 

The establishment by the Bank of branch banks in 
the provinces appears to have excited much trading 
jealousy ; but as these establishments at the present 
moment number only thirteen, there could not have 
been much cause for the feeling. During the reform 
fever in 1832, the Bank sustained the last run upon its 
gold made from political causes. In the same year the 
English nation made a vast onward stride in civilisation, 
by entirely remodelling the useless and brutal system of 
capital punishments. Forgery of bank notes was one 
of the crimes exempted, although the forgery of wills 
and powers of attorney was continued on the black list 
for a few years longer. 

Wc have not thought it necessary to cucumber this 
article with an account of the various renewals of the 
Bank charter. Wc may say, however, that it grew 
into a usage for the privileges of the incorporation to 
1)0 sold to them by government from time to time. 
But wc must not omit to say that tlie last renewal, 
in 1844, fixed the extent of the paper circulation at 
L.14,00(),00U ; namely, L.l 1,000,000 on the security of 
the debt due for the public, and L.3,000,000 on Exche- 
quer bills and otlicr securities; and arranged that every 
note issued beyond that sum should have its represen- 
tative in an equal amount of bullion. This year was 
distinguished in another way by the frauds of Fletcher 
and Barber, which excited much speculation at the 
time, chiefly on account of the doubt which appeared to 
exist of the guilt of the latter. The forgery of Burgess 
ill the following year is likewise too recent to have been 
forgotten by our readers. This year is the epoch of the 
great railway mania, of which we are now witnessing 
the close, and counting the cost. * The history,* aays a 
London banker, ‘ of what we are in the habit of calling 
the “ state of trade ** is an instructive lesson. We find 
it subject to various conditions which are periodically 
returning; it revolves apparently in an estalillshed 
cycle. First we find it in a state of quiescenee^-^noxt 
improvement— growing confidence — prosperity— excite- 
ment — overtrading — convulsion— pressure — stagnation 
—distress— ending again in quiescence.’ 

We mutt now allow Mr Francis to descrihe ^ office 
of the Bank in his own words. * Ute interior arrange- 
ments of the Bank of England are not the lesit remark- * 
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able part of its economy. Tlio citizen who paesea it on 
Ilia way to his counting-house, the merchant who con- 
siders it as an edifice where he gets his bills discounted 
or lodges his bullion for security, and the banker who 
regards it in his daily visits only as a place to issue the 
various notices that interest him, look on it with an 
indifferent eye. Even to the stranger its external ap- 
pearance ds almost lost in contemplating the nobler 
structure which looks down upon it. But to visit its 
various ofiices, to enter into the mode in which its affairs 
are conducted, and to witness the almost unerring re- 
gularity of its transactions, cannot fail to excite admi- 
ration. Tlie machinery of Manchester on a small scale 
may here be witnessed. The steam-engine performs its 
work with an intelligence almost human, ns by it the 
notes arc printed, and the numbers registered, to guard 
against fraud. When the spectator passes from build- 
ing to building, and marks each place devotinl to its 
separate uses, vet all of them links in one chain, he 
c.annot fail to fle affected with the grandeur of that body 
which can command so extensive a service. 

‘ The most interesting place connected with the ma- 
chinery of the Bank is the weighing-office, which w.as 
established a few years ago. In consequence of a late 
pnxd.'imation concerning the gold circulation, it became 
very desirable to obtain the most minute accuracy, as 
coins of doubtful weight were plentifully offered. Many 
complaints were made that sovereigns which had been 
issued from one office were refused at another; and 
though these assertions were not perhaps always 
founded on truth, yet it is indisputable that the evil 
occasionally occurred. Every cflbrt was made by the 
directors to remedy this, some millions of sovereigns 
being weighed separately, and the light coins divided 
from those which were full weight. Fortunately tlic 
governor for the time being, before whom the com- 
I>laints principally came, had devoted his thoughts to 
scientific pursuits, and he at once turned liis attention 
to discover the causes which operated to prevent the 
attainment of a just weighty In this he was successful; 
and the result of his iiuxuiry \vas a machine remarkable 
for an almost elegant simplicity. About eighty or one 
himdi'ed light and heavy sovereigns are placed indis- 
criminately in a round tube ; as they descend on the 
ni.achinery beneath, those which are light receive a 
slight touch, and this moves them into their proper 
receptacle, while those which are the legitimate weight 
pass into their appointed jdace. The light coins are 
then defaced by the sovereign- cutting machine, observ- 
able alike for its accuracy and rapidity. By this 200 
may be defaced in one minute, and by the weighing 
machinery 35,000 may be weighed in one day.’ 

The following is an account of the personnel : — * The 
supreme management of the Bank is vested in the whole 
Court of Directors, which meets weekly, when a state- 
ment is read of the position of the Bank in its securi- 
ties, bullion, and liabilities. The directors have equal 
power, and should a majority disapprove of the arrange- 
ment, they might reconstruct it. Eight of thorn gjb out, 
and eight come in, annually, elected by the Court of 
Proprietors ; and the system on which the affairs of the 
Bank are conducted is of course liable to change, as 
new directors may exert their individual influence on 
it. A list of candidates is transmitted to the Court of 
Proprietors, and the eight so recommended uniformly 
come in. Quakers and Hebrews arc not eligible, 
although many are so well versed in monetary matters. 
When an individual is proposed as a hew director, 
inquiry is always instituted concerning his private 
character.’ 

The Bank, as we have seen, commenced business 
with fifty-four assistants, whose salaries amounted to 
L.4350. The total number employed at present, ac- 
cording to Mr Francis, is upwards of 900, and their 
salaries exceed L.2 10,000. Of this sum the governor 
reCeivei only L.500, and the directors L.300 each ; but 
these gentiemep doubtless are remunerated in another 
way- 


Having now skimmed these interesting volumes, with 
Maepherson's * Annuls of Commerce ’ open before us, so 
far as they go, wc have only to lieg our readers to under- 
stand that Mr Francis is a devout admirer of tiie Bank 
of England throughout iu wliole history — any inci- 
dental remarks of our own which may be supposed to 
have another tendency notwithstanding. 


THE OLD FLEMISH BUUYIXO-GROUNI). 

Amongst a widely-spreading relationship we reckoned 
the Flemish Quaker family of the Vandcrlioims, although 
circumstances had occasioned the ties of kin(lre<I to 
be overlooked or forgotten on both side'si for inaTiy 
years. But at length circumstances led to a ronowal 
of fricnilly correspondence and association, ami to my 
becoming an inmate of their dwelling for a considerable 
time. This dwelling, with its gray and sombre aspect, 
Isad once formed part of an old convent, whose name, 
usages, and traditions hod not altogether passed away, 
sltiiougli they were refused a place in the memory of the 
Society of Friends. These good people found its spacious 
hall, vaulted chambers, great gates shutting out the 
w'orld, and cloisters ruiming ronml a square courtyanl 
of bliaven tuif, with a sun-dial in tlic centre, surrounded 
by llower-beds, exceedingly agreeable to their peculiar 
habits and tenor of being ; yet ail peaceable and kindly 
as were their dis]>ositionH, they evinced undisguiscHl 
repugnance when any allusion was casus lly made by the 
curious stranger touching on the bygone tales attached 
to their beloved home. The Vaiidcrhcims were among 
the commercial chiefs presiding over the quaint grass- 
grown Flemish town where they r<‘sided ; whose green 
ramparts were unceasingly paraded by a few hcutincls, 
ever keeping watch in mimic state. The town itself was 
as dull and slumbcroiib-louking as the genius of its inha- 
bitants nestling amid wasto dreary-looking sandhills, 
surrounding it on three bides, and stretching to the sea, 
while the fourth side presented an inland expanse of 
fiat uninteresting country, interspersed with canals, ar.d 
dotted here atid there by a solitary windmill or a clump 
of si unted trees. 

Comuig from a gny I'rcnch resort with elastic spirits 
and a ^e buoyant lieart, tlvis sojourn among my Quaker 
relatives apparently offered but slight piospcet of enjoy- 
ment; and nought sav e a sense of uecessity and obliga- 
lioii could have reconciled me to it, more especially on 
being introduced for the first time to three demure female 
cousins, my seniors by so many years, that with girlish 
impertinence I set them down as starched, cross-grained 
old maids. But this crotchet passed away like other 
follies of youth and ineiiicrience ; and 1 now look back 
on the many monotonous hours passed in thiat quiet 
Flemish dwelling, with the youngest of these ‘cro&s- 
graiued’ cousins for my sole companion, as on the "most 
tranquil and smooth, if not the ha^vpiest portion of my 
life. 

The .strict unvarying regularity of the hou.sehold ar- 
rangements, unbroken by hopes, fears, amusement, or 
excitement of any description, was only varied by the 
Xvcrambiilations w^hieh I was permitted to take in com- 
pany with Jlahel Vandcrhciin, for whom w'alking exercise 
was prescribed by her medical attendant. Sne it was 
who readily undertook to make me by degrees an excel- 
lent pedestrian, and who daily brought bouquets of roses 
to my room; roses so exquisite in colour, rich in perfume, 
and peerless in form, that 1 became curious to learn ftom 
whence they were procured. The gardens in and around 
the town were far too scanty to afford a profuse supply ; 
and if the honest Flemings covoted the possession of the i 
blushing beauties as much as 1 did, there must be plenty i 
of roseries somewfiere. Rahcl reminded me that the j 
canals afforded easy means for the transport of all neces- | 
saries-^flowers and vegetables being thus mostly brought { 
from a distance ; and the flower-market offering a pleas- I 
ing picture in the early moming-time, erd the nosegays | 
were sold and dispersed, she promised to i»ke me to see 
it. My grave cousin, however, reproved at the game time 
the enthusiasm with whkdi I Sp^e of ibis* 


‘ TJieo in(la1j;est too much wiiTmth of Bpceeb/ said she 
gently, ' for a discreot youn^ maiden ; thee shouldst re- 
member that, like these fair short-lired blossoms, thee 
too must fade and die : perchance didst thee know from 
whence these roses come, thee mightost not prize them so 
lii;;ljJy 1 ’ 

* Come whence they may, Friend Raliel,’ 1 laughingly 
exclaimed, ‘ they pass through your dear good hands, and 
must be purified by the process.’ Hut a demure shake 
of the head was the only rejoinder, with whispered words 
of a lesson to be road from tho serious pages of real life 
on the first convenient opportunity. 

One bright sumiiipr’.s morning, when tho sun had just 
risen above the ramparts, and the first slanting beams 
had not yet rested on the gay ])artcrrcs around the dial, 
we Hallied forth from the Vimderheim cloisters. I ac- 
companied Rahel to tlie distant ([uarter of the town 
where the market-place Avas situated. Arrayed in a 
little close bonnet, and jjrctty modest cap plaited around 
her HAA*not delicate face, AA'itli a basket in her hand con- 
taining condiments (d* various descriptions, she looked 
tiic personification of htMievolence, or a sort of Sviir de 
ChtmUj though in a ditferent costume. The market- 
place was bounded on otic side by the church, a line old 
cathedral structure, the dower department being an'anged 
beneath its sheltering Avails, and forming an alley of 
sweets, picturesquely contrasting Avith the gray moulder- 
ing background. Near the end of this alley, and piled 
against a buttress of the sacred edifice, Avas a far more 
splendid collection of fresh and blooming roses than 1 
had ever seen before, except in a highly -cultiA'ated 
roseiy ; and there 1 doubt if they are found as remark- 
able ns these, Avhich had a peculiar richness and depth of 
colour, Avhilc they loaded the air Avitli a perfume as 
delicious as if exhaled from a golden vase of veritable 
Persian attar. 

Tho attendant fairy of the flowers was a 3 "oung and 
innocent-looking Flcniish damsel, who curtsied to Rahel 
with the welcoming smile of old acquaintanceship, s]>eak- 
ing to her in their native dialect, Avhich of course 1 
could but slightly comprehend. I kueAv enough, how- 
ever, to make out that they were no strangers to each 
other; that Rahel inquired concerning the licalj>h and 
wellbeing of^ an aged grandfather ; and that the girl’s 
name was MTml : the contents of Kahel’s basket, morc- 
OA'cr, were intended for this aged gi’aiidiather’s especial 
use and benefit, while tearful eyes, grateful looks, and 
repeated curtsies on the part of pretty Mlml, acknoAV- 
leuged tho kindness and solicitude ot the good Rahel 
Vanderheim; and such a profusion of fairy roses were 
forced upon our acceptance, that surely never before had 
dirty been so profitably and delightfully exchanged. 

On our homeward route, a rhapsody from me in praise 
of my blooming treasures was suddenly iniemiptcd by 
Friend Hahcl in these grave words : * Maiden,’ said she, 

* these are roses of the Dead — reared amid desolation 
and decay, and thriving oii mortality’s corruption : many 
there be in this good town who would reject with aver- 
sion poor Minil’s gift of flowers from old St Lovendaal.’ 
I cast a half-frightened glance on my lovely bouquet, 
half fearing to sec it A^anish away, even as the fruit 
found by the Dead Sea turns to ashes when about to he, 
enjoyed; hub TiotAvithstandiiig Raliel’s dislike to mysti- 
fication, she deferred expounding the riddle until the 
following evening, when, after a long wearisome walk 
amid waste sand traefs, by the side of tame sluggish 
ennals, avo came to some broken ground, just sufficiently 
elevated to screen near objects from observation; and 
there, hidden in a hollow, partially surrounded by ancient 
yew-trees, was a deserted burying-ground. 

.The peasant liked not to pass that way at evening- 
full ; and as no road approached it, and it led to nothing, 
and nowhere, there it kept its long Sabbath of repose, 
i^ing in solitude and desolation. It was a quiet, holy 
. sj^j a few Tniles only from a populous town, but rising 
' a gracn oasis in the desert. Skulls and bones were 
over the loose sandy surface; and here were 
cinrifKis moss-grown monumeiiis ; sunken headstones, with 
di^A^d; inscriptions ; quaintlj-smi^ptured urns ; broken 


railings hung with wild festoons ; hut amidst aU this 
array of decay and death, innumerable rose-trees in full 
and gorgeous bearing arose in graceful lifo-like pride, shed- 
ding their perfumed sweets over all, and silently keeping 
watch above the dead. They were evidently Avell-tended 
and cultivated — and this was indeed a unique and solemn 
roscry. 

Reneath a spreading yew-tree stood a cottage, or rather 
a hovel (for it deserved no better name), and on a Ioav 
stool before the door sat a blind man, of extreme ago, 
whose long silver' locks floated on his shoulders ; the 
sightless eyes turned towards a golden sunset, the white 
lips moving silently, as if in prayer. A young girl ad- 
vanced hastily towards us with delighted exclamations : 
it was Mimi, the Flemish floAVGr-giTl--rand ihia was St 
Lovcndaal’s. 

Ilgw many of these ancient graves the old man before 
us had helped to form it was impossible to imagine: 
he had been the sexton for more than half a century, 
and was still permitted by the authoritiAi to occupy the 
same cottage whoro he had always dwelt. 

Here his AA'ife and all his children slept around him; 
MTnii being the only one of his numerous family whom 
( iod had spared to solace and support his declining life. 
Well and faithfully had the good granddaughter per- 
formed her appointed duty; Avorking early and late, 
summer and winter, the industrious girl, by knitting 
Avarm worsted hose and caps, so much prized by the 
comfortable Flemings, and by the produce of her roseiy, 
was enabled materially to assist iu supporting the blind 
old man. Miml Avas too proud to be the recipient of more 
charity ; and many townsfolk Avho knew her well, and 
respected her pious and patient endeavours, aided her 
honest labours by becoming ready and liberal purchasers 
of her handiAvork; so that iu Ihct Mliiil hud always 
orders to execute, and never remained idle. It Avas not 
so easy to dispose of the produce of her solemn garden, 
that being often rejected with superstitious^ abhorrence; 
and the florist’s trade might not have thriven so well, 
had it not been for * friends at court,’ iu the semblance 
of church officials ; fur during all the sacred ceremonies 
and Bummer fetes of her religion, Miml's lovely roses 
were in high request for church decoration and embel- 
lishment. 

But when the season of flowers was over, and the wintry 
winds swept across the dreaiy sand tracts — when the 
murmurs of the di.staiit ocean seemed to w'hi,sper an 
unceasing dirge for the dead — then this must hav'e been a 
trying and isolated position for a young and timid maiden. 
Mimi had been urged to quit her desolate home, and to 
take up her abode Avith her venerable grand si re, in a com- 
fortable dwelling, sheltered and surrounded Avitli flourish- 
ing orchard trees, where honev-bees and fair garden plots 
alioundcd ; for young Peterkiu the market gardener, 
whose large vegetable stall in the market-place was near 
the flower alley, had long loA'cd and wooed her for his 
wife. But Minn knew — for her grandfather had often said 
so — that the fragile thread of the old man’s life would be 
snapped at once on leaving the spot where his life had 
been jlassed, and where all his cherished associations were 
centered. Here he found his way about alone^ visited 
tho graves where his beloved ones slept. 

‘Moreover,’ said MimT with a blushing smile, *if 
Peterkin really loves me, he must wait patiently; for 
CTandfather, alas ! has not many years to lire. But the 
dear old mau has a tender heart, and it would pierce him 
to tliink that bis darling MImi’s happiness was only to 
be obtained through his death ; so I have never allowed 
Peterkin to come here — grandfather knows nothing about 
it — and he never shall know that my love for him is 
sliared by another. I am his sole earthly protector, thouj^h 
he often speaks of guardian angels being around us un- 
seen. Ah, 1 would not lose grandfathers peaceful smile 
and fervent blessing for all else thu world can give!* 

Before quitting that Flemish town, 1 pidd a li^ visit 
to St Lovendaal’s burying-ground i it was during^ the 
early spring-time, and permet solitude reigned around^ 
the cottage was ruinous, and uninhabited^ for tho old man 
had been gathered to his fathers some months previously. 
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{ MimVH face wa» seen no more at the stall beside the 
I buttress of the gray cathedral churclL; but where greens 
' and cauliflowers, mixed with bunches of wallflower, daf- 
' fodils, and hyacinths, arose in towering heaps, the pious 
daughter, now the industrious and happy wife, still 
i looked the same sweet patient Minn as when presiding 
I over the fairy roses from oM St Lovcndaal. 


SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 

! VIKNNA TO l‘RAGUE AND DRESDEN. 

I On quitting Vienna on the 8th of June 1847, w'c did 
I not anticipate that, before the lapse of twelve months, 

- the Austrian monarchy would be shattered, and the 
emperor, poor little man, n refugee in the I’yrol ! At 
i the same time it was evident that affairs were nut 
in a healthy condition, as they indeed never cn<i be 
w'here a government rests its authority on armed force, 
and strives to keep the people in a state of child-like 
! tutelage. An impression of tliis kind was not lessened 
I «s we proceeded on our journey. 

I At seven in the morning w’c left Vienna by railway 
into Bohemia, and at ten at niglit arrived in Prague, 
the capital of that dependency of the empire. The 
road makes a considerable detour by way of Olmiitz ; 
and the trains, besides frequent and long stoppages, 

: have in some places only one line of rails. I may here, 

! once for all, mention that the German railways seem to 
; be well and carefully conducted. The trains seldom 
I go at a quicker speed than twenty English miles an 
I hour ; the guards appear to be of the rank of subaltern 
officers in the arm}' ; and at almost every station time 
is allowed for taking a little refreshment — the offer of 
j cakes, bread and butter, ham, and coffee, l)Ging gene- 
j rally made to the passengers. The Austrians being 
great eaters of sausages, these articles, of all sizes, 

) w'ere exhibited on the I’raguo line in great abundance, 
i Another characteristic in German railway conveyance 
i ' must not remain unnoticed : to every train is attached 
I a carriage with a * liauche coupe.’ 'iMiis is a division 
i i in which passengers may smoke, and for which they 
' can have a ticket on application. ASTe generally kept 
. as far away ns possible from these odorous compart- 
ments. On the present occasion the journey, though 
slow-, was not tiresome. Fortunately we were, fur the 
' moat part of the excursion, in a carriage along with 
• ; sumo gentlemen not indisposed to converse in French, 
'' and by whose agreeable manners the time was helped 
: I pleasantly away. One gentleman amused us not a little 
I with an account of his efforts to learn English, the 
i I difficulties of which he declared to be altogether iiisur- 
< ' mountable. The word which had most puzzled him, 

|i and which, he said, be never could be made properly 
•'I to utter, was apple; and he listened to our repetition 
: I of it with the deepest curiosity and wonder. Such is a 
! specimen of the chit-chat with which tourists have 
I sometimes an opportunity of whiling away the time in 
continental travelling. 

The railway, in the frrst place, pursues a coiirse^ip a 
! valley yielding a sniaU tributary river to the IJanubc ; 

; and by many bends and gradients, at length reaches 
I the top of the high grounds which divide the valley of 
I the Danube from that of the Elbe. Having attained 
! this point, which is not an unpleasing rural scene, with 
' here and tlierc cottages of peasant farmers, an infant 
' ; tributary of the Elbe, flowing towards the north-west, 

' came into sight ; and down the train went into the 
: great basin of Bohemia — a beautiful country, in which 
j vast fertile plains are bounded by mountains that seem | 
i to out frrom the rest of the world. It is from i 

I this hollowed-out form of country that the Bohemians 
! compare their land to a kettle. Darkness settled on 
j the scene before we rcaghed Prague ; but, not to detain 
I us at the terminus, an officer of police was admitted 
I into the train a' few miles from the town, and by him 
j our passports were collected preparatory to their being 
' visi on our arrival. 

, * league; qr, as the natives call it, Drag, is one of the 


most curious old towns in Europe. Issuing in the 
morning from our hotel— the Blauo Stern,, a modern 
edifice of immensely solid masonry, with a restaurant 
vaulted as if to be bomb-proof* — we saw at a glance 
that, like Edinburgh, Prague possessed the air of a 
capital deserted by its nobles ; and that houses of pala- 
tial grandeur, once the rcsidenee of princes, ambassa- 
dors, and abbots, and still ornaiuentod with heraldic 
emblems, had sunk from their high estate, and now 
gave slieltcr to the meanest of the population. Prague, 
in short, is a wreck— a city ruined by the annihilation of ] 
Bohemian independence, and the flocking of the wealthier j 
classes to Vienna. ‘ AVheresoever tho carcase is, there 
Avill the eagles bo gathered together.’ Edinburgh and j 
Dublin, as well as Prague, are well acquainted with I 
the operation of that Scriptural truth. Latterly, by ! 
means of some patronising attentions from Austria, but 
chiefly from ?i native spirit of revival, and by becoming j 
a central point in railway transit, this venerable city ‘ 
has siiown signs of reanimation, or at least improvement ; | 
and accordingly, in several places w'e observed new \ 
streets springing into existence, and that gas-pipcs W'crc 
being laid in the principal thoroughfares. 

Situated on the two opposite banks of tho Moldau, 
which are here connected by a long and substantial 
stone bridge, ornamented with the statues of saints, tho 
city covers a large space of ground, level on the right 
or east, but rising into a hill on the left side of the i, 
river. The town is chiefly on tho right bank; and ’! 
embosomed among mirrow streets, lined with tall dingy \ 
bouses, in this division lies the Judenstadt, or Jews’ ,i 
Town, a quarter to which our giiidc took cure to conduct j 
us as one of the curiosities of tlic city. Approaching i 
the margin of the river, though little benefited by its | 
w'ators, the Jews’ Town bears a considerable re- 
scniblauco to the closely-huddled thoroughfares of the || 
more ancient part of Edinburgh. A body of Hebrews j 
settled here in very early times ; and their descendants, j 
notwithstanding the cruel persecutions of tho middle >1 
ages, so effectually maintained their position, that they > | 
acquired tho privilege of jurisdiction as respects their il 
own affairs ; and this the .1 ews of Brague continue to pos- i 
seas. For the greater part wearing a long black dress, ; 
and w'ith unshorn boards, they are readily distinguished , 
from other citizens. Tho higher class here, ns else- ! 

here, are dealers in money and articles of value, while ' 
those of a humble rank attend stalls for the sale of such ,| 
old trumpery as is exhibited at doorways in the meaner 1 1 
parts of London. I could not walk through tho con- | 
fined alleys, in which aged members of the community | 
were observed to be engaged in this humble traffic, i 
without a sense of shame ; for to the intolerant exclu- 
siveness of Christians is alone imputable the narrow i 
choice of professions to wiiich the Jews find themselves v 
coudemued. l^et us hope, however, that this lung- | 
cherislied prejudice against an inoffensive and ancient, 
not to say deeply-interesting people, is at length vaiiish* | 
ing from Europe. ! ! 

The first thing to which wc were conducted in the !| 
Judenstadt was the old synagogue; certainly n very . ;] 
curious place. It is said to be nine hundred years old ; ' I 
but tills is evidently a mistake, for the style is that of ,• 
the pointed arch ; and the probability is, that the edifice ' ! 
was erected not earlier than the fifteenth century. The i | 
floor being below the level of the street, we descended j 1 
to it by one or twp steps; and the appearance of tfie ij 
interior, which is small, with a dingy light, may very ;{ 
well have impressed the notion of an antiquity at 
least doable the reality. The roof and walls are luack- 
ened like a chimney, by the smoke from the lamps jj 
and torches which on certain occasions arc burnt for i [ 
several days together. The soot and dust of centuries | 
remain uutouch^, as if too sacred to be meddled with ; < : 
while the old deal furniture, shabby and rickety, seems 
to be falling in pieces. I could not lemrh the cause of 1 1 
this remarkable condition, which cannot bo neglect, -I 
because the place, though deserted for newer and | 
grander edifices on ordinary occasions, is still in use | 
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for the more ceremonial solemnities of the Hebrew foot of the wall. Tlie window from which this nnjusti- 


worahip. At one end, on an elevation rescmblinf^ an 
altar, and beneath a canopy, repose the holy books of 
the law, in the form of two large rolls of parchment, 
ancient, and curions, and beautifully written. These 
and other objects of interest we were permitted to exa- 
mine without any restraint. From the old synagogue 
we went to the ancient burying-place of tlie Jews, which 
was at some distance, among equally confined tliorough- 
faros. It is a species of back-court, secluded within 
a wall, and as thickly covered with trees and shrubs as 
the vast number of stone slabs will permit to grow. Ori- 
ginally level in surface, the accumulations of five hun- 
dred years have swelled the ground into a kind of hill ; 
and it being no longer safe to inter more bodies in the 
spot, burials have for many years taken place elsewhere. 
By pathways among the hushes w'e went round the 
enclosure, which is eiicumhercd with wliiit might he 
considered heaps of loose rubbish, but which in reality 
aro piles of stones, that in obedience to uii ancient usage, 
common to other nations besides the Jews, have one 
by one been brought hither, to be laid on the graves 
of relatives, or of individuals eminent for their worth. 

We now crossed the Moldau by the bridge, and .as- 
cended through winding thoroughfares to tlie suinniit 
of the high ground on which stand the royal palace, 
the cathedral, and other interesting edifices. As w'e 
advance, we are more and more struck witli the con- 
traat between tlie original grandeur of the hutldings 
and their present state of decay. Some aro in ruin, 
and everything in the lonely streets speaks of desertion 
and poverty. Near the top of the liill, from whieli a 
fine view of Prague is obtained, we visited a church 
and convent of Premonstratensian monks ; and by one 
of the brotherhood — an aged gentlemanly person in a 
white woollen robe— we were admitted to see the large 
and valuable library of the establishment, wdiich occu- 
pies one apartment fitted up with much taste. The 
polite old man sliowod us sundry bibliographical curio- ' 
sities, including a book with the autograph of Tycho 
Brahe, which had been presented to the library by 
Baron Hasscnbiirg. Prom this convent we proceeded 
to another, to see a rich collection of reliquaries and 
other articles ; and from that we were conducted acro’is 
an open piece of ground, under a burning sun, to vimv 
what was formerly the abode of tlie kings of Bohe- 
i mia, but is novr a provincial palace of the rmperor 
of Austria. It is a building of enormous dimensions, 
occupying the summit of a knoll ; the back part over- 
looking a garden wliicb stretches down a steep bank in 
the direction of the Moldau. 3'lic bouse is fully fur- 
nished in the French stylo, and in the state and family 
apartments are some fine x>ictarcs of Poussin, Carlo 
Dolbe, Holbein, and Guido’; and wdiat is more interest- 
ing, portraits of the family of Maria Theresa. In one 
of these rooms, high .jbovo the garden in the rear, took 
place (May 23, 1618) the deed of violence which pre- 
cipitated the Thirty Tears* War. TJiis act, as will be 
remembered by the readers of history, was the forcible 
entrance of certain Protestant chiefs into the council- 
room, occupied at the time by Sternburg, Murtinitz, 
Lobkowitz, and Slavata, with Fabricius as secretary — 
all in the Catholic interest of the emperor of Germany 
and his protege the king of Bohemia. Not receiving, 
as^ they thought, a becoming answer to inquiries 
which they addressed to the council as to their jmrti- 
cipation in the cruel edicts of the emperor, the Pro- 
testant nobles unceremoniously showed Sternburg and 
Lohkowitz out of the room, and seizing on Slavata, 
Martinitz, and Fabricius, pitched them from the window 


into the garden beneath.* Strangely enough, and to 
j^he surprise of all concerned, their fall of eighty feet 
md not kill the unfortunate counsellors, their tnarveUons 
being accounted for by the circumstance of their 
tfpding on a dunghill which happened lo be at the 
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liable outrage was committed is of course pointed out 
to strangers. The last thing shown to us in connection 
with the palace was an ancient Gothic hall, fitted up 
with a chair of state and other seats, and used by the 
Buhcniian dignitaries when taking an oath of allegiance 
to a new imperial sovereign. I’ho emperor, I was in- 
formed, rarely visits Prague — one of the circumstances 
among others that has given umbrage to the Bohemians, 
and excited them to aim at an independent existence* 

Adjoining the palace is the cathedral — an ancient 
Gothic structure, which has suffered much damage, 
both from the headlong ravages of iconoclasts, and the 
military bombardments to which Prague has at diffe- 
rent times been exposed. It has a number of aisles and 
side chapels rich in monuments of historical interest, 
and fclso in articles in the precious metals, which adorn 
the different shrines. The popular saint in Prague is 
St John Nopomuk — a jicrsonage of great piety, who 
suffered martyrdom towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. The figure of the saint is seen in v.arious 
quarters, and here, in the cathedral, is his mausoleum, 
consisting of a ciyBt.'il coflin cased in one of silver, and 
supported by fineiy-sculptured figures of angels of the 
same metal. Nearly two tons of silver are said to be 
expended on these and other objects in this much- 
venerated shrine. 

In descending to the lower part of the town, a num- 
ber of houses traditionally interesting were i>ointed out ; 
among others, the mansion of the soldier of fortune, 
Wallenstein, celebrated for bis deeds during the Thirty 
Tears* War, in which he w.as an antagonist to the illus- 
trious Lion of the North, Giistavus Adolphus. In the 
intervals of his mad military career, Wallenstein lived 
here in more than regal splendour ; but all memorials 
of his magnificence are now gone, with the exception 
of a few faded frescoes in one of the upper apartments, 
and a portion of an open arcade towards the garden. 

While closing the subject of I’rague, I am painfully 
reminded, by accounts reaching England through the 
daily press, that that unfortunate city, so quiescent at 
the time of my v^sit, is at present undergoing all the 
horrors of civil war. In quelling the rev<iU of the citi- 
ZC 11 .S, the town has been bombarded, from the heights 
near the palace, by the Austrian commandant, and 
great numbers of its Iioiises laid in niiiis. Whether 
this terrible act of rejircssioii will finally secure Bnlicrai.a 
to tliG Austrian crown, is matter of extreme doubt to all 
who are ai'^uainted with tlie country. The people of 
Bohemia are of tjic Sclavonic race, speak the Scluvc 
language, and hate the Germans, 'whom they look upon 
as intruders and oppressors. In the single circumstance 
of the Bulieniian insurrection, it is dreadful to contem- 
plate the condition of insecurity into which even the 
greatest of nations may be brought by keeping a forcible, 
and therefore immoral, possession of a country which 
the accident of war, or family connection, has placed In 
their power. 

F^iin I'rague we designed to proceed to Dresden, 
by a route which lays open what is called tlie Saam 
Switzerland ; a remarkable district of country, intersected 
by tlie l^Ubc, and therefore approachable by steamers. 
Though a river of considerable size, the Moldau, which 
falls into the Elbe, is not navigable except by rafts and 
barges ; and on tliis account it was necessary to cross 
the country to Obristwy, the highest point on the Elbe 
reached by steamboats. The distance being only four- 
teen miles, we drove across in a voiture, passing in the 
course of our journey numerous bands of male and, 
female labourers engaged in cutting the FTague and 
Dresden railway, which, when finished, will complete 
the line of rails from Hamburg to Trieste. Gbristwy 
is neither a town nor a village, alt is a German ch4teau, 
which the proprietor lets as an inn, xeseMng to him- 
self the use only of certain apartments — not a had 
arrangement for a poor baron, and &r from being 
unworthy of imitation in quarters nearer home. The 
ion port is the upper floors of the mansion ; and here,* 
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vith as good acconimodation as is to he found on the 
continent, we spent tlie night previous to descending 
tlie El^. At early morn the expected steamer having 
made its appearance in a crock behind tlic house, it 
toon received on board a large number of tourists, among 
wliom were Haulbacli and other artists from Munich, 
who had accompanied us down the Danube. 

This was an exceedingly agreeable day. The weather 
was beautiful, the company on board a very pleasant set 
of people, the scenery in some places picturesque almost 
beyond imagination, and the cuisine and tlie manage- 
ment of the boat left nothing to be desircti in the way 
of physical comfort. It was the second time within a 
fortnight we had travelled by steam under English 
direction. The engine was English, and so were the 
captain and his clerk; a circumstance mMucIi somehow 
inspires confidence the greater our distance is /roin 
home. The early part of the voyage, which is within 
Hohemia, discloses few striking points, for here the 
land is generally level ; but as we ai|)])roach the moun- 
tain ranges that form the boiirnlarj’' with Saxony, and 
through W'hicli the river lias worn for itself an opening, 
the scehery undergoes an entire change. As wc ap- 
I proach this picturesque district, tlie boat stops at a 
j village on the left bank to land passengers for Teplitz, 

I a fashionable wateriiig-pla(;c among the hills, at a few 
I miles’ distance. Farther down, on the right, the boat 
i stops for a few minutes at Tetseben ; and between this 
place and Scliandau wc enter tlic mountain gorges, and 
glide out of the Austrian into the Saxon dominions. 

; At Schundau, the vessel pauses for half an liour, during 
; which, wl^e the officers of the Saxon police examine 
^ passports, the douaniers giv (5 themselves the trouble of 
plunging their hands into the various carpet-bags and 
I boxes wiiich arc strewed along the deck. Liberated 
i from this rather flurrying affair, tlie steamer is again 
. on her way ; and in viewing the superb scenery which 
I lines the banks of the smootli-llowing Elbe, wc forgot 
j the petty annoyances to which wc had been recently 
exposed. , 

I We are now in the Siixischer Schweitz, a designa- 
f tion far from correct, for the country has no resemblance 
to Switzerland — no snowy Alps, no lofty serrated moun- 
tains, no lakes, and no glaciers. The district needs no 
faNc appellation to popularise its beauties. 'J'hese lieaii- 
ties are very peculiar. In the early ages of the world, 
geologically B)ieakirig, Bohemia vras tlie bed of a lake 
whose waters gradually subsided as the}' found an out- 
let through the mountainous region on the north. Had 
this region been composed of granite or trap-rock, 
Bohemia in all probability w'ouhl still have been at the 
bottom of an inland sea. The rocks, however, w'cre 
fortunately a sandstone of different degrees of hardness ; 
some parts being so soft as to yield to the abrasion of 
the waters, and finally to allow the drainage of the 
country by what wc now call the Elbe. But this was 
a long process, which has left curious memorials in the 
existing masses of rixik tliat were too hard to be carried 
away as sand to the German Ocean. For many^iles 
along the river, and the back country on both sides, are 
seen tall blocks of stone, some rising as slender and rugged 
pillars to a height of three hundred feet, and others 
fbraiing huge knolls as high as eight or nine hundred 
feet, with precipitous sides, partially clothed in vegeta- 
tion, and so difficult of access, as to have afforded in some | 
instances sites for castles during an age of insecurity and 
rapine. To obtain a proper idea of this extraordinary 
^piece of country, it is necessary to climb to the top of 
""one of the loftiest cliffs, and thence look abroad on the 
water-worn excavations. Over a large tract are seen 
variously-shaped masses of rock rising abruptly from 
All undulating plain, while in the centre of the scene 
the river is observ^ 4k) pursue a winding course be- 
tween steep crags or rich patches of meadow, composed 
of debris washed from tlie heights above. Tiie most 
favourable spot for viewing this remarkable district, 
which is not less interesting to the geologist than to the 
* artist, is the Bastey, a few miles from Schandau* The 


Bastcy (Bastion) is a tall rounded mass on the right 
bunk of the river, rising almost from the water’s edge 
to the height of six hundred feet. Connected portly 
with the adjoining elifVs, which ore hung with a 
drapery of green shrubs, the Bastey has been made 
ap])ronchable to the siimmit by means of wooden 
galleries and stairs. Around the top is a railing, to 
prevent accidents, and from the barlisan which it pro- 
tects we have the pleasure of looking dowm in safety 
into the profound river course, on wliich the steamer is 
diminlKhed in appearance lo a toy. At the gorge at 
the foot of the Bastcy is a country inn. whence a foot 
tourist, landed from the steamboats which daily ascend 
and descend the Elbe, may make a variety of explora- 
tory rambles. 

To aid the picturesque character of the district, the 
r()(‘k in tint protuberant mas.scs lies in horizontal strata, 
causing .a rescmhhincc to huge blocks of masonry. In j 
Boiiij iiist.iiiccs the softer material being w'ashcd from 
beneath the iiicumheiit masses, great caverns have been 
formed; and one of these, the Cowstall, a vault open 
at ca(‘li end, is one of the leading curiosities in the 
neighbourhood. What has been favourable to the 
picturesque, tends uiifortQuatLdy lo its own destruc- j 
tion. The clifly banks of the river, oM'iicd in patches i 
by proprietors who care more for florins than scenery, | 
are in variou.s places sinking under the quarrynian’s 
hammer ; and already long stretches of the rocky pre- • 
cipices have, in tlio shape of square blocks, been dcs- | 
patched in barges dowm the Kibe to Hamburg and other | ' 
cities of the ])lain. i 

Towards tlie termination of the rocky hanks we pass 1 
on the right I/ilieiistein, and on tlie left Konigstcin, ^ 
two of the loftiest hill masses ; noted, ns well as the | 
adjacent heights, in the war of 1813, when Napoleon 
made the Elbe the base of his operations. On the level 
top of the Kdiiigstein is an ancient fortress which com- 
mands the pass of the river, and is so strong, as to have 
defied the gunnery of the French invading army. Pass- 
ing these places of historical interest, and likewise 
several vilhigcs, w'c enter the level country at Pirna. 
bhortly wc pass on the right i’ilLnitz, a palace occupied 
a.*! a Slimmer residence by the royal family of Saxony. 

AVe are now almost within sight of Dresden, which, 
occupying a low situation level with the river on its 
left bank, is sjieedily readied by the steamer; and here 
terminates our excursion by W'ater. 

SYMPATHY AND ITS ECCENTRICITIES. 

Sympatiiv may w'cll be censidered one of the noblest 
attributes of man, mid seems, as it were, the mark of his 
Divine origin. All his generous feelings — the readiness 
to ' rejoice witli them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep’ — have their rise in sympathy — that 
great bond which unites the society of mankind, and 
tends to the good of all. Sympathy even subsists be- 
tween man and tlie lower creatures in no inconsiderable 
degree. Every one knows how the dog and the horse 
sympathise with their master, and how many instances ! 
are on record of the attichmcnt shown by various ' 
creatures of diflerent species to individuals of the i 
human race, and how much man’s sympathy for the j 
lower creatures has been made subseryient to their j 
comfort. Beattie, in his Essay on Music and Poetry, j 
observes, * sympathy with distress is called compto- [ 
Sion or pity ; sympathy with happiness has no parti- j 
cular name : ’ and Adam Smith, in his * Theory of Moral , 
Sentiments,’ defines it as *a fellow-feeling with the ; 
passions of others’ — ^that is, with such as wU do not : 
disapprove of. Neither of them, however, attempts to . 
explain how its effects are produced — effects which we ; 
know are in a moment conveyed with all Hie rapidity 
of an electric shock. How it acts instantaneously on 
the nerves wo cannot tell, but must rest satisfied that 
it is one of the phenomena of our being, depending, in 
the words of the learned commentator, Adam Clarke, 

* on certain laws of nature, the principles of which have , 
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not as yet been duly developed/ HowevGr. it is evident 
to all that without this gift life would be divested of 
happiness, interest, and pleasure. We are scarcely 
aware how many of our feelings originate in sympathy ; 
from it associations spring, and that deep interest which 
wc take in passing events in which w'e ourselves have 
no concern : it transports us at once into the pitiable 
situation in which we sec others, aUhoiigli it may be 
that those who are placed in it are utterly incapable of 
feeling it themselves. Thus we feel the most tender 
pity for the dead and for the insane, and often blush 
for a fault or rudeness committed by those who are 
perfectly indifTerent or unconscious that they have 
been guilty of such. 

Actuated by sympathy, the patriot devotes himself 
to the service of others, identifying himself thoroughly 
with those wdio have inhabited the same spot of earth, 
and sacrificing every personal advantage to the attain^ 
inent of some benefit for them. The patriotism of the 
dispersed race, and all their heart-yearnings after a 
homo which they never saw, arises from a deep syra- 
jiathy with those from whom they arc sprung. The 
indulgence of this feeling, even when it casts a shade 
of the deepest melancholy', is attended by such a tender 
and exquisite enjoyment, that none would wish to 
forego it ; and, as if it were to fix and strengthen it in 
the mind, it is called into action in mere matters 
of taste and fancy'. An afi'ectiiig talc, a pathetic air, 
a touching subjecjt brought vividly before us by the 
painter's or the sculptor's skill — all awaken a sadness 
that is so pleasurable, that there is no greater grati- 
fication ; the deepest tragedies arc attended l)y crowds, 
and the nearer the illusions of the stage can bring them 
to reality, the more they jilcase. Indeed when the re- 
presentation is divested of an air of reality', or when a 
story in itself of an interesting character wants it, he 
no longer lakes any satisfaction in them; while the 
wildest and most' improbablo fictions gratify, if the 
characters which they portray arc made to act us 
would be natural in the situations in which they are 
placed — the reality of the portrait in one respect in- 
viting our sympathy so as to make us forget its extra- 
vagance in anoilier. • 

The susceptibility of genius to every touch of sym- 
pathy, and the ijower of aw^akeiiing it in others, are 
perhaps its most distinguishing luurk.'^, and ui>pear to 
be quite essential to its development. Whatever makes 
an impression on the man of genius excites some sym- 
pathy. In visiting ruins, lie does not feel tlie mere 
pleasure of viewing them in their picturesque aspects, 
but finds a deeper interest in conjuring up to his imagi- 
nation the remote times when they were as yet un- 
scathed, and can sympathise with those who once trode 
tlie solemn aisles or lingered in the festive hulls, liis 
power of exciting the sympathy of others does not lie 
in the elaborate display and elegant finish of his art, 
whatever it may be, but in the earnestness with which 
he gives expression to his own feelings. Gluck was 
frequently heard to say, tliat when he w'as going to sit 
down to compose, ho strove to forget that he was a 
musician— -so necessary did ho find it to give his whole 
mind to those passions wliich he wished to express. 
National ballads, composed under the inlluence of native 
scenery and feelings familiar to the dime, liave such a 
powerful effect, tluit every one feels the justice of an 
observation made by one who well understood human 
nature — ‘ It matters not who makes the law', provided 
you take care who writes the songs.’ It has ample proof 
iu the effect produced by the ‘ Ran/ des Vaches ’ on the 
Swiss, when Iteard in lands distant from their home. 
AU the tender sympathies linked witli their native 
mibtuitains and those they have left sw'ell at the heart 
with such intensity, tliat tliey are frequently known to 
p^ away and die of the fond yearning after home. 
Sit .Joshua Reynolds once- found himself affected to a 
considerable degree in the same manner. It was wliile 
he'Wae abiKUid, that one evening, at the opera in Venice, 
Cda English ballad was played by the band, in compli- 


ment to the English gentlemen who were presept.. It 
happened to be the one which was the favnutite in 
London when Sir Joshua was there. * He had heard it 
played and sung in every street and in every company,' 
as wc are told by Allan Cunningham : * it brought back 
fond and tender recollections of home, and longings 
after social intercourse with iViends, and all the happi- 
ness and pleasure lie liad enjoyed : tears started to his 
eyes, and he returned to England.* One of the most 
engaging private singers that ever charmed an audience 
had no power of voice, but had such exquisite expres- 
sion, as he adapted his lays to his native melodies, as 
never failed to awaken a responsive feeling in every 
bosom, and few could ever afterwards hear fhese airs 
witjiout having their sympathies with the feelings to 
which the bard had given expression revived. Tlie 
sympathy over which Handel had such power was, in i 
his latter days, transferred from the subjects with which j ! 
he had so lung delighted the public to personal feelings j| 
for himself. As tljp sightless old man took his place ] \ 
at the organ, and threw his whole soul into a sublime || 
voluntary, all listened with breathless veneration ; but i I 
when his tine composition— j| 

* Total out ipso— no siin, no moon— ' j 

All durk amid the blaze of noon j 

was sung by Heard with deep pathos, it was so I; 
descriptive of Handel's own situation, that eveiybody | 
was atfected to tears. 

The skilful orator knows well that the most simple 
appeal to the sympathy of his auditors will pro- 
duce an cfi'cct which all the ornaments ^ rhetoric 
w'oiild never achieve. It was this power m awaken- i 
ing sympathy that made Sheridan’s memorable si)ecch | 
on the trial of Warren Hustings so effective, that it i 
w'UB absolutely necessary to adjourn the proceedings for 
some time, to leave an interval for feeling to subside, : 
that judgment might not be ni'arped. Kirwan the ! 
celebrated preacher, whose eloquence di*cw together i 
such immense crowds in tl|e churches of Dublin, w'as so j 
successful ill his appeals to tlie sympathies of those who ! 
heard liini, that tlie sums which he collected for various 
charities were quite extraordinary — many among his 
congregation not only emyitying their purses, but strip- I 
ping themselves of whatever ornaments they had about 
them. Rings, watches, and even the epaulets of officers 
have been found on the plate handed round for the col- 
lection, Gn one occasion, while he stood in the pulpit ; 
to plead the cause of the Orphan School, he was taken ; 
suddenly ill : he looked mournfully round, and then 
merely pointed to the children, who were ningcd'in the i 
aisle beneath him, and almost fainting, said, * Feed iny j 
lambs,’ and burst into tears ; the simple appeal touclied 1 1 
every heart, and the collection on that day exceeded | ! 
any he had yet made. But it is not alone in the excite- | 
men t of the most tender and lively emotions that the j. 
power of syinpatliy is seen — it has frequently produced '! 
effects of a startling, and in some instances of a fatal ■ 
natuAs. 

The sympathetic feeling has been so overpowering in 
some cases as to cause death. Among several which 
are well authenticated, is one of a boy who was taken 
to see an execution, who became so overcome by pity, 
that he fell back and died. Tlie sano have been fre- 
quently known to lose their senses by being confined in 
madhouses with those who were out of their reason ; 
and it has sometimes happened that tliose without a 
shade of suijerstition have cauglit its tone from those 
who were its victims. The earnestness with which ^ 
Blake the gifted painter gave expression to the wdld 
delusions of his fancy, in his jconversations with the 
visionary beings in whose presence he so often imagined ! 
himself, so far influenced the syenpathies of some acute ; 
and sensible persons, that * they shook their, heads, and 
hinted that he was an extraordinary man ; ’ and thus 
were little short of acknowledging their belief in the 
reality of the entlimiast’s jlluaions. Hie wife, who was 
ever by Ui side, and listened to his dha^urses with * 
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those shadowy bcinj^s tliat he believed were with him, 
was flnnly convinced that he both saw and heard them, 
though she could not. It is still more strange that many 
luive been borne along the tide whose current they had 
previously been anxious to have seen stayed. There 
jj is something very exciting in tho animated expres- 
sion of popular feeling, and it has often happened 
that it lifts awakened sympathy in those opposed by 
judgment and sentiment to the cause which it pas- 
sionately espoused, and led them on to act with the 
multitude. A young person well known to us went 
I to one of those great meetings held in the snutli of 
I Ireland in the year 1829 with feelings quite averse to 
>' the object of the assembly; but when he saw the 
crowd decked with their laurel branches, and found 
himself in the midst of the enthusiasm which pervaded 
all — when he saw handkerchiefs w'aving, andthats 
thrown into the air, and heard the loud acclamations of 
all about him — he felt his spirits become strangely agi- 
tated, and in a few hours returned his lionie, his hat 
decorated by the distinguishing badge of the meeting — 
a huge sprig of laurel. It was thus with a lady of 
sober mind and sedate habits, whose conviction Aras 
! against any faith in the unknown tongue, to which gift 
Mr Irving’s church laid especial claim. She entered 
his chapel with a tlioroiigli horror of the delusion ; hut 
when she witnessed the excitement Aviiich prevailed — 
the eager attention of the congregation — llie devoted 
and enthusiastic bearing of those who believed them- 
selves suddenly endowed with the miraculous power — 
she felt very strange exciting movements in lier mind ; 
and as she listened to the wild jargon, she said tliat slie 
was seized with an almost irrepressible desire to speak 
too in that mystq^ous tongue. 

There is a very remarkable instance of the ellect 
produced on a person of quick sympathetic feelings in 
the case of Charles Lamb, wlio went to see a farce 
which he had written, and for which lie anticipated the 
most flattering success. Long before it w'as brought 
to a conclusion, loud and vociferous expressions of dis- 
approbation sealed its fate; tliey w'crc so vehement 
and hearty, that Lamb caught the •infection, and his 
voice was loudly raised in the midst of the uproarious 
tumult, shouting Avith all his might and main, * Dlf! 
off!* Adam Smith observes that our .•yinpathy for 
others arises from our imagining ourselves in the same 
situation in which they are placed; it is this, he 
thinks, which makes us shrink and draw back our leg 
or arm Avhen we see a stroke aimed and ready to fall 
upon the leg or arm of another. * The mob,’ he goes 
on to say, * when they are gazing at a d.'Uicer on the 
slack-rope, naturally writhe, and twist, and balance 
their OAvn bodies, as they see him do, and as they feel 
tliat they themselves must do in his situation.’ Indeed 
this {iroponsity to imitate tlie actions as w e catch the 
feelings of others, is undoubtedly one of the distih- 
giiisliing marks of synipatliy. In Boerhaave’s acade- 
mical lectures on diseases of nerves, he mentions a very 
remarkable case of a young man who was uuddb the 
influence of this imitative sympathy. He says *he avhs 
addicted from his infancy to so great a degree of sym- 
pathy» that he would immediately imitate all ' motions 
madte by others, and that without any inclination, and 
even against his inclination; insomuch that when he 
walked the streets he was obliged to look on the ground, 
tu sit in company with his eyes shut, or to turn liis face 
from his companions. If Hi saw a man shaking his 
head, that moment he would shake his own head ; if he 
saw him laugh or smile, he would laugh or smile with 
him ; if any bne uncovered his head, he would do the 
same ; if one danced, be would get up and dance along 
with him : in short, whatever he saw, he would mimic 
it immediately, in spitl of himself. If his companions 
laid fast hold of him and tied his arms, and he then saw 
any one gesticulating and playing antics, he itmggled 
hard to get loose, and felt within him the strongest 
, motions, which he was not able to conquer. If asked 
what he was doing, he said he knew noi^ but was so 


acciistoincd from his youth, and begged to bo loft alone, ! | 
because ms head ached from such motions, and ho was i I 
greatly disturbed in mind, and w’itlial as mncli fatigued ' 
as if he had done them nf hia uAitm accord.* 

Sympathy has indeed its eccentricities, and many of 
the mysterious nervous affections seem peculiarly under 
its inducnce. The coughing of qne person often induces 
it ill another, and every one knows how irresistibly 
catching yaAvning is. It is said to have frequently hap- 
pened in croAvded churches and other large assemblages, 
tliat when a female has been siuldenly seized with 
hysterics, others have been quickly alFfcted in the same 
way ; and tliere are many instances of the same kind 
in schools, when girls, from witnessing a sclioolfellow 
under an attack, have been suddenly seized An ith the 
same disorder. There are accounts on record of the 
spread of disorder.^ w'hieh were neither contagious nor 
infectious, so that it Avoiild apjicar that the same state 
of the nor ATS which ])rc vails in the sympathy that 
prompts imitation must exist in these strange affections. 

It ap]K\ars evident that any deviation in the nffbe- 
tion.s from their natural course is productive of evil, and 
we may perceiAT that it i.s vemarkably so with regard 
to «»ynip itliy ; and yet though liable to such strange 
and fatal eccentricities, aat feel that this quality is 
absolutely essential to our wellbeing. So necessary did 
some physicians consider it toAvards effecting a cure, 
that they held an opiiii(»n that both pliysician and 
patient should have faitli in the prescribed remedy, to 
insure its success. However questionable this assertion 
may be deemed, the necessity of finding some one to 
sympathise AAith our feelings is felt in all the concerns 
of life, from tho most important event, to the most 
trifling amusement. The being cut off from this is 
perhaps Avliat rcmlera solitary confinement the most 
unendurable of punishments. It is remarkable how 
those who are deprived of their accustomed intercourse 
witli their fellow-creatures, will endeavour to substi- 
tute something to satisfy their craving for sympathy: 
they learn to treat one of the lower creatures as a 
friend who can partiidpate in their feelings. Many 
have opened their hearts to the An inds and the woods. 

VVe killiw a foreigner who did not understand English 
when first he arrived here, and could meet with no 
one AA'ho understood liis native language; he after- 
wards described most vividly the uneasy state of his 
mind, Avliich only found relief AA'hen he addressed the 
trees in his own language ; and he would stay among 
them discoursing to them for linurs together. The 
case of J’hebe 1 lascll is remarkable : she wfts fur years 
disguised as a common s ddier ; but she felt such a , 
forcible impulse to repose a confidence, that she im- 
parted her secret to a hole which she dug in Uic 
ground. AV'hcn Sir Joshua Ucynolds hud nearly loftt his 
siglit, he made a pet of a little bird ; and when apart 
from society, and no longer able to occupy himself witli 
his painting, he AA'ould walk about his apartment with 
his little companion perched upon his hand, to whom 
he chatted as if it could understand all tliat he said. 

In this hurried view of sympathy, w-c have felt more • 
than once that, were we inclined to speculate upon a 
subject beyond our reach, wc might indulge in the anti- 
cipation of the more vivid development of this Won- 
derful characteristic, as being a probable means of in- 
creased happiness and delight. 


POEMS BY A MECHANIC.* 

It is in our day no special wonder to find men devoting 
the moments they can snatch from the doily routine of 
manual labour to intellectual studies or enjoymeots. 
But instances of this kind are not yet so common that 
we can afford to pass them by without^ notice ; and at 
the present moment »ve are admonished by tlie date of 
a little volume before us that we have n^gleeted one of 
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the most urgent auties of the periodical press. The 
'Poems and Songs* that claim our tardy attention arc 
in some instances not merely refined in scntiinentt hut 
exhibit throughout an easy elegance of composition 
which is rarely found in works of the class. In two or 
three of the pieces tliero is the strength, rudeness, 
roughness, nay, vulgarjly if you vrill, which many sup- 
pose to be the preyailing characteristic of the mind of a 
workman ; but in the external mechanism even of these 
there is a delicacy almost amounting to fastidiousness, 
not always found in the productions of the idle and the 
educated. 

Neither in sentiment nor versification does tlie follow- 
ing little poem bear any mark of a handicraft employ- 
mefit ' 

TiTF. EVIL e’e. 

An evil c'o h;itli loolt’d on theo. 

My piiir woe tiling;, .it l:ist ; 

The licht hnh left thy glance o* glee. 

Thy fiMiue is fading fast. 

Wha's fi'icn’s, wha’s fae.s, in this cauld world 
11*8 e*eii riolit ill to learn ; 

' But an evil o'c hath look'd on 

My bonnic, bonnlo bairn ! 

Your tender hulk I happit warm, 

Wi' a’ n niilhcr’a care, 

1 thought n.ic hiinian heart could harm 
A thing BOO guid an’ fHir ; 

An’ yc got nye my blehsing when 
J toiled your broad to earn ; 

Blit an evil e’e hath look'd on tliec, 

My bonnic, bonnic bairn ! 

The bloom upon tliy bonnic face, 

Tho Biinlleht o’ thy sniiles— 

IIow glad they made ilk eerie place, 
flow cdiort tho langsomc jnilea 1 
For Bin’ I left my minnie’M cot, 

Beside the Brig o' Karii, 

Oh ours has boon a chtMiuorcd lot, 

My bonnic, bonnic bairn ! 

* I can fOTgi’o iny niil-her’s pride, ^ 

Wlia dnivc me fr.ie iny Inline ; 

I can forgi’o rny sir>tcr*H Bpltc— 

Her heart maun bear its bhiinu ; 

I can forgi’e iny brilher*B hai d 
And haughty heart o’ itirn, 

But no the e'e that withers thee, 

My bonnie, bonnic bairn ! 

1 ken Dial deep in ac black brcu&t 
Lies hale to tlie<' aiul me; 

I ken wli.i bribed tho fiends that prosa't 
Thy father to the sea : 

• But hush !— he'Jl soon he back again 

Wi* faithfu’ heart, I learn, 

To drive fni thco the evil e’e. 

My bonnie, bonnic baini ! 

We can afford only one other specimen; but we 
I think it enough in itself to justify tlie praise we have 
I bestowed upon this small unpretending volume. 

X KEN A PAIIl WEE FLOWER, 

1 ken a fair ivco flower that blooms 
Fur doou in yon deep dell ; 

I ken its home, its bonny hanic, 

But where, troth I’ll no tell : 

When rings tho bhopherd’a c'ouing horn. 

Oft finds that soothing houx 
' Stars In the sky, dew on the earth, 

' And me beside my Flower. 

- 

"5 . It Is not from tho tints o’ day 

; :i;:' " My gentle Flower receives 

.. Its fairest hue, nor does tlifl sun 

’ . \ ' . Call forth its blushing lcav*cs : 

^ secrecy it blooms, where Love 
' - . ' Delights to strew his bower, 

■ ' Where many an vnaoen spirit smites 

. ITpon my happy Flower. 


Ah I weel ye guess that Fancy gives 
This living gem o* mine 
A female form, a* loveliness, , 

A soul in’t a* divine—' 

A glorious e’o that rows beneatih 
A fringe o' midnight hue ; 

Twa yielding lips wi' Love's aln sweets 
Aye melting kindly through I . 

'Tis A* the wealth that I am worth, 

'Tis a' my praise and pride. 

And fast tlic hours floe over me 
When w'ooing by its side ; 

Or looking on its bonny breast, 

So innocently fair. 

To SCO the purity and peace. 

And love that’s growing there. 

tVi’ aiftcst words I woo my Flower ; 

* But wi’ a stronger arm 

1 shield car'll gentle opening bud 
Frac every ruthless harm. 

The wTctch tliat would wi’ serpent wilo 
Betray my Flower so fair. 

May he live wiihoiit a cheering friend. 
And die without a prayer ! 


A A^OICK FUOM LOUISIANA. 

In the course of onr literary labours, now extending 
over .1 period of sixteen years, it lias ever been our 
object to avoid as far as iiossiblo all speculative matters 
on u hicli large sections of people difler ; and tliiit not 
only ns respects our own country, but other quarters 
into which our sheets may happen to travel. Some 
persons may think it was wrong to make this compro- 
mise, as it might be termed ; but entertaining a strong 
opinion as to its necessity for insuring success in our 
peculiar course, it wtts made, and the engagement has 
ever been carefully adhered to. One consequence of this 
furbearanee has been the diffusion of our publications 
very far beyond the limits of Scotland or England. In 
North Ameritui, and more«x)artieular]y since the lower- 
ing of the import duty on books to ten per cent, ad 
valorem, the circifiatioii of the works in question has 
been very considerable. From Boston, Massachusets, 
many tliousands of our cheap sluaits and volumes are 
now disseminated, as from a centre, over the northern j 
portion of the Union and Canada. Latterly, they have i 
found their way into Ijouisiana and other southern ! 
states. I'hcre, however, for the first time, are they now j 
stofiped, and their local distributors so terrified, as to be : 
obliged to withdraw a portion of them from circulation. ! 
Henceforth our winged sheets, like birds of ill omen, ■ 
arc to be e,aged at New Orleans : it is not likely j 
that they will in future get even that distance, but i 
be shot down in the attempt to cross the Carolinas. i 
This curious fiict has reached us through the Aincricaii 
papers, fmd calls to be explained to our readers as 
something beyond a joke. 

Avoiding, as has been said, topics on which there 
exists a marked and natural difference of sentiment, we 
have never considered that the principle i/tat every man 
has an iahei'ent anti indefeasible property in himself ^ ought 
to be approached with the same reluctance. Slavery 
in all its forms, without regard to colour of skin, we 
have not hesitated on all proper occasions to describe 
as a heinous transgression of the law of God, and a 
trampling upon the rights ^f man. This it is which, in 
connection with our publications, has provoked the Ims- 
tility of the south. A truth universally acknowledged 
by the humane and rational to be altogether beyond con** i 
troversy, is nevertheless contn)versiHl in certain parts .of I 
America; or, more correctly speaking, is esteemed so 
dangerous, ns to be entirely exduded from discussion. 
The article imifiediately concerned in causing the com- 
motion now referred to, is an account of Slavery in j 
A merica,' forming the twenty-seventh number of ' Chani- 


a work lately completed in twenty votumes, which, < 
independently of this unfortunate btoehure, has been 
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favourably received and spoken of by the reading 
\vorld beyond the Atlantic. The account, which was 
drawn up with much care from the writings of respect- 
able travellers, ana which embodies no violent senti- 
ment — being, in ftet, what would be termed by many 
too moderate a view of American slavery and its conse- 
quences — is amusingly enough ascribed to tho ‘ Aboli- 
tionists,’ fuid is said to abound in falsehoods, although 
where or what these are, it has not been found conve* 
nient to mention. To those wlio are in tlic habit of 
looking upon slavery as a thing for whicli no honest 
inan could offer one syllable of excuse,^ the following 
extracts from ‘ Le Courier de la Louiaiane’ (May 19 
aiul 2i2), a newspaper published in French and English 
jit New Orleans, and purporting to he the * ollicial paper 
of the United States, state of Louisiana, first Tnunici- 
I pality,’ will probably be read with some degree of 
surprise ; — 

‘ LOOK OUT, CrrJZENS OP T1IT3 SOUTH. 

* The Abolitionists liave a variety of ways and means 
for circulating their doctrines, even down here in lliis 
remote part of the Union. They have book-hawkers at 
work, who go from door to door olTering literary works 
for sale with titles from which no one would suspect 
tliar the works themselves are tinctured with negro 
])riiiciplc8. We have seen a work in several voluinea, 
beautifully printed and hound, which has been exten- 
sively B])read over the Southern States in the mode ive 
have indicated ; and yet a considerable portion of one 
of the volumes is occupied wdth the grossest falsehoods 
and misrepresen tat ions respecting negro slavery in the 
South. Not only have the publishers resorted to falflc 
accounts of tho manner in which our slaves are treattMl, 
but they have got up engravings in the hook, conve}’- 
ing notions of the life led by our slaves, of the most 
repulsive and falsest nature. 

‘ This w'ork, so far from deserving the patronage of 
! sontiiern people, ought to be kicked into mud lioles, 
or sent to kindle fires under the sugar kettles, 
i ‘ In order that tverjronc jliay know this w'ork when 
it comes in hi.s way, we give tho titkj at full length : 

Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts,” republished at Boston. It comprises several 
volume.^, as wo observed above, and is handsomely 
printed and bound : hum tu caveto—hic niycr cst* 

* CUASIDEBS’S SITSCELLANY. 

‘ On Friday last we noticetd tlic sale of this book in the 
South, and cautioned our fellow-citizens against it, as 
j containing an article relative to “ Slavery in America ” 

; most unjust and injurious to the Southern Stabs. 

I 1’his article is in the third volume of the work, and 

i it df.serveB the character which we gave it. It is indeed 
i a revolting, distorted, and false picture of the treatment 
to whicli leaves, as well as free people of colour, are 
subjected in this country; and under the impression, 
as we were, that it was hawked from door to door fur 
s.i1e, we were quite right in speaking of it as w^ did. 
But wc feel great satisfaction in stating that Mr Josiah 
Adams, the agent for the Boston publishers, called 

upon UB and stated tliat as soon as he discovered the 

obnoxious article to which we alluded, he stopped the 
cinjulation of the book, and deposited in a box all the 
' co^s he had on hand with the intention of returning 
them tq the publishers. He also stated that he went 
to the few persons who purchased the work, and asked 
permission to cut out that part of it wliich had given 
ofiimee. Mr Josigh Adams is a worthy, high-minded 
gentleman, who abhors the doctrines and practices of 
the AboGUonists, and would undergo any loss of pro- 
perty, or sustain any privation, rather than be instru- 
ment^ in promoting their views. lie informs us also 
that the>B(ttton pubushers are far from being tinctured 
with Abolition principles. In correcting the impression 
which our notice of this work may have made upon 
the public mind, we conceive that we are doing an act 
* which is diia to one who is perfectly innocent of all 
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intention to become a tool of the Abolition gong, and 
who in reality holds them in as much o^oin as we 
ourselves do ! * 

All this is very bad, ^ hut in its very badness £bera is 
a drollery. How wc jBty, and yet cannot help laughing 
at. poor J osiah Adams 1 Frightened out of his senses at 
having sold a book ‘ tinctured with negro principles,' 
like a judicious bibliopole, he hurries away to ±he pur* 
chasers of the volume, and begs they wdil perniit him 
to cut out the obnoxious article ! Then Imw thankfUl 
he is to thrust the whole mass of deltnquoncy into a 
chest under lock and key I And lastly, how he posts 
off to explain everything to the editor of the ' Courier,’, 
and l)csm;h liis mightiness to set him right in the eyes 
of Ihe I.oiiisi.'iniari world! lie abhors the.doclrines of 
the Abolitionists ; w'oiild scorn to be a tool of the gang ; 
would undergo any loss of property, or sustain any pri- 
vation, raMier than be instrumental in promoting their 
view’s! Good Josiah Adams; slavcry-toleriiting, free- 
dom-hating, innocent, kind, dear Josiah Adams, we 
hope that your explanations have hetm indulgently 
received by a disceriiing public; and that under that 
paragon of constitutions in which all men are declared 
to be* ‘ born equal/ yon have betMi neither whipped, nor 
tar-and-featluTcd, nor liuoti^l out of society, but are 
going on selling books a.s usual, happy to have got rid 
of w'hat threatened to bring you within an inch of 
destruction ! 

Talk of a censorship of the press 1 Has any of the old 
European g(ivcrmnenls ever been more imscriijtulous 
in suppressing what was nnplcasing to it in literature, 
than the press of Louisiana has been on the present 
occasion? Talk of tho obnoxious article containing 
falsehoods ! Does it embrace anything more severe 
than the following advertisement, which occurs in the 
new'spapur that attacks it ? 

‘ srCCEfiiSIOX or .T0,SE1*UINE VnANKLINE ELEYTAfil, 
DECEASED. 

* Second District Court of New Orleans. — By virtue 
of, and in obedience to, an order of sale, dated May 19, 

1 848, and to me divetited by the Honourable the Second 
District Court di New Orleans, in the above-entitled 
matter, 1 wdll proceed to sell at public auction, iu the 
Rotunda of the ('ity Exchange, St Louis Street, be- 
tween Chartres and Royal Streets, on Friday, ,Junc 23, 
18-18, at twelve o’clock, a.m., for account of said succes- 
sion, the following named slaves, viz. : — 

‘Susan, aged about twciity-live years, with her two 
cliildren, named Joseph, aged about three years, and an 
infant girl aged six months. 

‘And Ann, aged about tw^enty-six years, with her 
three children, named Miiry, aged upwards of ten 
years ; Susan, aged about five years ; and an infant 
girl aged about sixteen months. 

‘ Terms.— For the slave Ann and her children, cash; 
and for the slave Susan and her children, one year’s 
credit, for approved endorsed notes, secured by mort- 
gage on said .slaves until final payment. 

John L. Lkwib, 

A7ieriff of ihe Parish of Odeans* 

To ourselves, commercially and otherwise, the denun- 
ciations of the Louisianian press are matter of extreme 
indifference. Writing fur no party, and with a bound- 
less reliance on the cfllcacy of Truth, Justice, and 
Mercy, we do not fear being able to find an audience 
sufficiently wide for all our reasonable desires. 


USB OP THE house-fly IN TEACHING. 

An entomologist of high rcpiitatimi sends us a brief 
mentary on a passage iti ‘ Hints to School Trainers,* of tho 
Glasgow Normal Training Seminary, written by Mr Stow, 
its intelligent dircotori ‘ I was glad,* says oUr friend, ‘ to 
observe so striking an instance of the superiority of Mr 
Stow’s plan of training over that of merely teaching^ in 
imparting to a child a thorough knowMgo of tho subject 
brought ^*foro him, because it so strongly confirms the 
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. opinions 1 liavu 1oq{; held as to the best way of teaching 
^tuml history in schools. 1 have often said tliai if I wore 
a schoolmaster, xny first lecture to the boys should bo on 
the common housc-fiy, and my exordium, “ Now, boys, all 
of you run np that wall, and perch' yourselves on the ceil- 
! ' ing, backs downwards, and stay there till 1 tell you to come 

1 down.’* This, besides rousing their attention, would of 
; cniiTHe excite a laugh, and then would come the question, 

1 “ But why can’t you run ii]) a wall as well as a fly can, 
and, like it, remain on the ceiling?” Some sharp lad (if 
allowed, as they ought to be, to iiiterrn])t the lecture every 
minute with their querieH) would jirobiibly answer, “ Be- 
cause flics are much iUjhhr tlian hoys ; ” and then would 
follow proofs by actual exju’riincnt, that bodies much 
: lighter than flies cannot roinain against a wall, or on a 
Ceiling, because prevented by tlie law.s of gravitation 
(wliicii shoiitd be very g(*nerally e.xjilained if they had 
not been before), unless ominteraetcd by some vital power 
of adhesion; and an explanation, by means of a iiiicroscopo, 
of the various theories proposed ior solving this diilieuU 
and not yet tlioronglilx -understood problem, eoneluding 
this jiart of the Iceturc by referring to this as a striking 
iristaneo what marvels yet remain unexplained in the 
economy of the coinmonesi insects, and of the hcautifiil 
provisions of the h’atlier of all for their wellbeing and 
^oiijoyraent. You will ])ereeive that this very small fraelion 
of the hislury of tlie. house-fly, thus treated on the (ilas- 
gow plan of “ training ” the ]m]iil to see all ilie diflieiilties 
of the question, and helping him to sijlve them, would 
occupy a full hour or more ; but how iniiiiiiely more* solid 
and oxtcnslvc would be the knowledge thus imparted ! Tn 
fact the common house-fly, on this plan, might be made 
the peg on Avhicli to hang the whole oulliiic of entomo- 
logical science, and fur more eflectnally than by any dry 
regular abstract, siicli as is iisu:dl 3 ' given.' 

tiMOKINCJ. 

Tlio following olwcrvations on the use of tobaeeo are 
jfW>m an Ipswieli teniperaneo triiet: — ‘Dost thou smoke. 
Bill ? ’ said a tsll, lean, sickl^’-lookiiig youth to a iiiie, ro- 
bust, bcalthy-luoking lad the other d;iy, as they jiassed me 
ill the street ; while nt tlio same time a cloud of tobaeeo 
smoke came directly in my f.ice, which made me wish most 
heartily that Bill did not smoke. 1 need not say how glad 

I was to hear the rosy-hKikiug lad sny, ‘ No, I don’t.’ Just 
as this conversation took place, two daohing young men 
passed me smoking cigars, the one about seventi^eii, the 
other about eighteen years of age. 'J'uriiing niy foolste]>H 
homeward, 1 could not help pondering on this almost uni- 
versal ])raetiec of smoking, pursued alike by old and young, 
and ever and anon some of the faces of my neighbours 
and acquaintances would present themselves to my recol- 
lection, and Ticver was I move surprised to find, on reflec- 
tion, how closely were linked together great smokers ;uid 
poverty — great .Hmokera and jaiHid looks ~gre:it smokers 
and wimt of cloaniiness. I took down my eycJojJicdia, and 
looked for the word ‘ lobaceo.’ ‘ Tobacco,’ says the com- 
piler of the book, ‘ contains nn oil of a poisonous quality, 
which is used in some counlrics to destroy snakes, by put- 
ting a little oil the tongue ; on receiving it, the 6n.ako is 
seized with eonvulsions, coils itsc4f iqj, and dies ; and what 
is very singular, becomes almost as stiff and hard as if jt 

I ivas dried in the buii.* * 1 have been,' says a very ciiii- 
i nent medical writer, * now twenty-three years in extensive 
|i practice, and I never observed so many pallid faces and so 
j; many marks of declining health, u or have ever known so 
'' many hectical habits and consumptive afFections as of late 
years ; and I trace this alarming inroad on young consti- 
tutions principally to the i>crn:eiou8 system of smoking 
cigars. . I am entirely convinced that smoking and chewing 
tobacco injure iiltiuiiitely the hearing, smell, taste, and 
i teeth. The practice of sinokiug i« pro<luctivc of indolence ; 
it opens the pores of the head, tliroat, neck, and chest, and 
then going into the cold, your pores are siublenly closed— 
henee arise diaorders of the head, throat, and lungs,’ Mr 
Ciu-tis, in liis observations on health, says, ‘ The excc.ssive 
W of tobacco, in whatever shape it is taken, heats the 
^ ; l]|bOd, hurts digestion, wastes the fluids, and relaxes the 
, A patient of mine, who used to boiist of the iiiim- 

. of oigars he could smoko in a day, produced ptyalism 

; or sBltvafion by his folly ; and had Ifli not alunidoncd the 
' , praetioc, he would have lived but a very .««liort time.’ 
BmiUf is highly injurious to apoplootio persons, and those 
Jaboturing Xiiider deofqofiB and other diseases of the head - 
1 eotiSLimptlve — ^to those afflicted with intemsl ulcers, 

or subject to spitting of blood. It is an uncleanly habit: it ' 
vitiates the organ of smell ; taints the breath ; weakens 
the sight, by withdrawing the humours from' tho ciyes ; 
impairs the sense of hearing ; rendeT#bi:eathinff ctifficillt ; 
depraves the appetite ; and, if taken Jn abundance, gets 
into the stomach, and iqjurea in a high degree the organs 
of digestion. 

‘BOIIJNG DOWN* IN AUSTRALIA. ^ 

111 addition to tho demand for colonial consumption, 
and for salting, a new market for the surjilus stock has 
been found within the last few years, by tlio discovery of 
the process of ‘ boiling down,’ or converting tlie whole 
carcase into tallow. He who first luit this phm into ope- 
ration deserved the thanks of all the roloiiists; for had not 
this method, or some equivalent to it, been invented, entile 
and sheep must soon have become almost unsaleable, as 
the supiily had so greatly exceeded the demand, whereas 
now^ thoiigli the colonial market should be overstocked, 
the animal, whether sheep or ox, is nt least w^orth .Is liifle 
and tallow for exportation. ‘Boiling down’ is n very 
simple and ra]>id i>roces8. The whole cavciisc, having been 
c!Ut up into pieces, and thrown into large cast-iron pans, 
each callable of eontaining several bullocks, is boiled to 
rags, during which opordtion the fat is skimmed off, until 
no more rises to tho siufacc. The boiled meat is then 
taken out of the p.iiis, and after having been squeezed in a | 
wooden press, w'hich forces out the remaining fiartieles of 
tallow, it is either ttirown away, or used os food for jiigs, I 
vast numbers of which are sometimes kept in this manner | 
in the neighbourhood of a boiling establishment. The pro- ! 
prietors of these plaecs will either boil down the settler’s '■ 
bheep and cat tic .nt so much per head, or purchase them ' 
wholly from him in the first instance, and convert them ; 
into tallow at their own risk. I'hc value of an animal for | 
this purpose depends of course entirely on liis condition, i 
and usually varies from ;jt»s. to L.3, \0a.-~Jinifh Lije in j 
AitHintlia, \ 

SAVING or ri KL IN GAS-WORKS. j 

At the last meeting of the Iloyal Scottish Society of J 
Arts, Illr W. Kemp stated that he had made a valuable | 
discovery in cconomibing fuel nt (jalashicls gas-works. ' 
Where eoal-lar i« burned, it has an injurious effect on the . 
furiiai’C bars and retorts, the greatest annoyance arising ; 
from thf* rapid clinki'ring up of the furnace bars, lo remove | 
which the firemen liad frequently to Ihrovr wat«‘r into the j 
furnace, which caused tlie rapid destruction of the bars. { 
To prevent this, the idea occun-cd to Mr Kemp of using • 
the rxliHU.stcd laii-bark of the t.'iii-w'orks, which had the j 
desircil effect. The force-pump for injecting the tar into .j 
the furnace w.as next thrown aside, as it was found that 1 
the dry bark absorbed tar equal to its production at the '' 
works. His method is as follows: — Tho bark is dried, and ;| 
mixed with the coke of the gas-coal, bulk for bulk ; a | 
pailful of tar is thrown upon it, not quite so much as it j 
will absorb, and it is then turned over. The mixture Imnis i 
with a fine clear flame, attended with less smoke than | 
foimerly ; the funiacc bars, by remaining uncliiikered, 
admit the oxygen freely for the combustion of the fuel. 

1 Where tan-bark cannot be had, pent moss, loose and dr^', 
makes a good substitute. Mr Kcnip stated that in ono 
year L.12(i wns saved in funiacc coal. — I^liannm'vutical ; 
Times, 

® j 

THE FBKNCII KE\ OLUTIONS. ! 

'.V. AM» R. f.'M.iAisBRs ro^pectfiilly announce that a Ilxsvoav or 
TiiR I'kench I< evolutions, which has hem preparing for them 
during the lost two years, Ib at length put to jiress, and will fortk* i 
witli apjicar. Uriginally, it was intended to confine the work io 
a history of tho deeply-interesting period from 1789 till the fall of' ' 
NniHileon in 1815; hut recent evnits have rendered it desiraklo to ! 
extend the narrative to 184U ; and therefore, besides an account of j 
tlio First Revolution, the Consulate, tho Empire, the Restoratioat 
the llovolution of 1830, and the Reign of Louls-Phlllpiis, it VlU 
include an ample notice of the late exciting scenes— thd whiffle' j 
drawn from original sources, and presented in a eompnlhshsive j 
and popular form. The work, to consist of Three VoltHnca post . 
8vo., will ho issued in portions convenient for putyhMgrs* . - i 

Puhlifchcd by W. & R. Chambers, High Blreet, pdinhwrgh. Also 1 
sold by D. Cu ambers, 98 Miller Street, dttigoW; W. S. Okk, ' 
147 Strand, Londtm; and 3. M’ObABHAM., -91 ITOlier Street, , 
l>ublin.»rrintod by W. and R. CJUAMJMUia'f ^S^huigh. i 
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PROGRESSIVENDSS. 

Wu once heard an esteemed friend declare that if any^- 
tliiiig more than another had enabled him to present a 
respectable front to society, it was liis being always in 
a progressive state. lie liad never been at a staiid-stiU 
in his course of life ; much less had he ever gone back, 
lie had been, on the contrary, so constantly nioviug 
onward, that no year found liim precisely the same in 
any kind of attainments, those of fortune included, that 
he had been in another. Thus tlie priiftuplc of hope 
was ever kept alive within him, making all present 
sacrifices light, and all immediate indulgences indif- 
ferent. He was never in danger of being too easily 
satisfied with himself or other things j he had been kept 
active and cheerful all along. In fact, progrcssivciiess 
had produced in him all the difierenee that there is 
between the stagwnt pool and the lake having an 
outlet: it had been the prime element of his moral 
health. 

There should be nothing surigising in this. All that 
we see of nature displays the principle of rrogress— 
from the formation of a planet, to the development of a 
fiower. Our physical being, from the cradle upward, 
is evermore a progress ; it is a progress which we hu|ie 
for in the life beyond life. It is only, then, to be 
expected that progress, as regards the morale of the 
individual, bciug in accordance with this great lav of 
nature, should involve in it some powerful virtue or 
efiicHcy for good. Yet it is somewhat strange that you 
may read a whole library of treatises ou human nature, 
without finding a word on this subject. 

The same rule presides over the histories of nations. 
We turn with pity from the stereotyped nations of the 
East, to contemplate the progressive states of the West. 
We view with the same relative feelings the slow- 
moving England of the fifteenth, and the rapid-moving 
England of the nineteenth centuries. Take the liveliest 
people on earth, and place them under the cold shade 
of such a rule as that of Austria lately was, by which 
progress is forbidden— -their spirit dies within thorn, 
and ibr ages tliere is nothing but commonplace life, 
fulfillii^ merely the conditions of rising, eating, and 
sleepiaft* Bestore this people to a progressive system, 
and their energies quickly come to very diflerent results. 
We are accustomed to regard the decline of the Roman 
Empire as a consequence of the dissolution of all the 
virtues which had marked the period of the Republic ; 
but whence this dissolution of virtues? May it not 
have proceeded very tnuch the cessation of pro- 
gress in the Roman greatness? They bad conquered 
all that was within reach. The salutary strain on the 
national faculties under which this hod been done, was 
coysequently relaxed. Having no longer anything to 
make an eiibrt for, any object for hope, they turned to 


seek excitement in indulgence ; and lienee tlieir lament- 
able falling olf, and final ruin. JMuch worse hypotheses 
have ere now, we think, experienced favour. 

It might not be difiicult to show that in tlio society 
W'hich we sec around us, the estimable qualities bear some 
proportion to the temptations wliicli exist, within and 
without, to progress. W e are all familiar with the fact, 
that a young man with moderate advantages for sue*' 
cess in the world, is more likely to prove a good citi/cn 
than he who enters on his career with large fortune. 
Ill the former case there arc all possible external provo- 
catives to progress ; in the latter none. If the endowed 
youth does well, it must be under the rare chance of his 
having an internal spring of activity which sends him 
onward in search of higher enjoy incuts Ilian he starts 
with. Tlic more general case is, tliat, having no motive 
for exertion, he gives his soul to ease and indulgence, 
makes no progress, and is nobod 3 ^ AVlieiice the strange 
alternation of prosperity and goodness in the genera- 
tions of a family, if it be not from the one being poverty- 
tempted to progress, the next endowed for idleness and 
extravagance, and the next, again, set on by indigence 
to industjy and virtue once more ? It has been re- 
marked that the greatest virtues reside at some dis- 
tance from both extremes of soeiet}'. This may well 
be. With the born rich progress is out of the question, 
for they possess all which other men find u virtue in 
seeking. The excessively poor have no hope of making 
themselves otherwise, and therefore never attempt pro- 
gress. Rut among the middle classes, teniptatiou to 
progress is the common case. All arc struggling to 
attain some point which they think important to hap- 
piness ; and they find happiness, and develop virtue, ^ 
the effort alone, whatever they may discover in the 
object when ultimately attained. Amongst these classes, 
salaried officials are necessarily coiideiiiued to less lively 
hopes of advancement than those wlio have the entire 
charge of their own fate. Among the former there is 
much steady worth and constancy, but the others are 
the men for demonstrating the active virtues. The 
independent commercial man who has come tb a stand- 
still will be found, too, a very different man from the 
one who, though absolutely less wcaltliy, is going on in 
a constant progress. * 

One grand cause of the unsatisfactory state of the 
labouring classes in this country is their being so little 
progressive. The contrast between a poor shopkeeper, 
making every minute of his time, and every saving he 
can effect, tell on his permanent prosperity, aud Att ar- 
tisan, of equal power of gain, idling and nil 

above a certain amount^f working time and a certain 
amount of earnings, is extremely strikiiig. The one 
seems to be under a magnetic attractieti tewarda pros- 
X>6rity and an attendant decettcy ; the 'other under a 
repulsion with respect to the same things — a repulsion 
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wliicl) only a select portion of the class can overcome. Yet 
the labouring classes have nearly, if not fully, as pod 
means and opportunities of advancement as the middle 
classes, if they only would allow tlicmselves to see it. 
Many do indeed advance, and thus prove the truth of 
the rule as applicable to all. It is a false class opinion 
or feeling which seems to be ^niiiinly instrumental in 
keeping them down — sometbing very nmcb equivalent 
to tlic Irishman’s cry, ‘ I will fall, und nobody shall help 
me.’ They think themselres kept down by the other 
classes, and tliereforc remain down. Antipathetic to 
those other classes, Hn<l tliua forbidding theniselves the 
just ambition of rising to be of them ; ever banding 
among themselves, ami thus necessitating a sort of equa- 
lity of condition, tliey may be said, as a body, to have 
taken a stand-still position. What is required to give 
them tlic sfinu* chancts with the other portions of the 
industrious TimUitmle is something very different from 
comhiiiiition~it is competition, as to which among them, 
by the greatest t'xcrli<»n and skill, shall merit the great- 
est rewards, and by Ins foresight and self-denial, slmll 
live not merely the most decent, but the most elegant 
life, "i'hey must consent to be severallv progressive, as 
the Tinddlo classes are. They must learn to be not too 
easily content, and to look beyond the passing dav. If 
the trading iHjoplo had no idea beyond living from hand 
to mouth, coming into family cares in early youth, and 
struggling on through life in mean homes, witliout 
any taste of comforts, they would quickly get into 
as unsatisfactory a state. Ilut. they choose to he j»ro- 
gressLve instead ; and lienee the ditllrenee of their con- 
dition. 

It would bo well for every one who has the le.ast in- 
fluence over the fate of a fellow -creature to seek to make 
him, as far as possible, a progressive being. There is 
no person to whom the principle is denied in some form 
or other. If the young man of fortune has no need to 
struggle, 118 his father perhaps did, for wealth, let him 
set up some other good ambition before him — agricul- 
tural improvement, if he possesses laini *, in other cases, 
the dignities of the commercial world or of general so- 
ciety. If tiie fiucee.ssful poet has exhausted .worlds, let 
him iTnagiiie uew. Let everybody have something to 
strain towards, Sioinething to make liim progressive. It 
is the true way to huppiucss, because it is tlic source of 
nearly all goodness. 

THE UNDERCLIEE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Thb coast of tbc Isle of Wight lias been celebrated 
/rom an early period for the beauty of its scenery, and 
it js now as regularly visited by a crowd of summer 
tourists as the Lakes, the vales of Derbyshire, or any 
o^ber of the show-places in England. One portion of it, 
ibe Uridcrclili; has of late years obtained celebrity on 
another ground — the excellence of its winter climate ; 
and during tlie inclement season of the year, it becomes 
the residence of a large nunilier of persons who, lieing 
Siiflbrers from weak healtli, desire to procure tlie mildest 
atmosphere which can be obtained without quitting 
England. With Torquay, Hastings, and one or two 
otlwr places, it shares the reputation of affording 
yaUds a more suitable air, and a higher temperature, 
than can be found out of these favoured spots ; and a 
■stationary colony, of no less tlian from one to two 
thousand persons, settle in it about the beginning of 
November, and remain there until the end of April. 

The UndercUft' is situate<l on the south coast, over 
. sgainst Ftiknoe ; or, as it is locally cidlcd, the back of 
t£e island. Oeolc^sts tell us that the Isle of Wight 
. was at one HUfe joined to the mainland, and they arrive 
O't this condus&OB fhim an examination of the strata, 

' irhieh are found to be contiim^ and connected on each 
side of the present line of division. However that may 
it U certain that there is now a broad arm of salt 
wJttet bbtwoeu the tw.o, one branch of which is named 
. the Btddnt, at^ part Spithead. if we cross this channel 
by one of the Southampton steamers to Cowes, and 


drive through the middle of the island to the opposite 
coast, we shall find ourselves, after getting over much 
inclined ground, at an opening between the downs, and 
standing at a considerable height above the sea. The 
downs, through a depression in which we arc about to 
descend, form here a line five or six miles in length, and 
seem like a huge embankment thrown up to prevent 
the encroaching of the ocean. Befpfe placing our foot 
on the ‘ yellow sand,* however, a narrow strip of land is 
seen to intervene, several hundred feet below, and this 
is the Underclilf. Hiiving obtained access to it by a 
steep winding road, we stand upon a pierc of ground 
exhibiting great irregularity of surface, varying in widlh 
from the third of a mile to a mile, and having a length 
corresponding of course with that of the range of d«>wn 
al)Ove. It is raised, like a terrace, fifty or a liundrcil 
fett above the sea, with a hare and abrupt face in tlnit 
direction, but carpeted with grass to the very edge. 
Tliougl) I have likened this strip of land to a tirraee, it 
must not bo supposed that for its entire length it is on 
a uniform level, and in a straight line, like a garden 
walk. Far from that: it is continually moubh'd into 
rounded hrea.'its, which arc separated by broad channels, 
ai:d have been partly demolished by the attacks of 
winds and weaves. At spots it is subdivided into cres- 
cent and lK>w-shaped terraces, with an aspect towards 
the sea. Now and then it pushes forward promontories, 
like the angles of au external fortification, and head- 
lands arc tilted upwards, like the necks of rearing 
horses — a simile not unnatural or exaggerated to tho.se 
who have seen the spot ; for T have always been ru- 
tiiindcd, -wben 1 have stood in tho.se positions from wliicli 
1 was able to look along a file of headlands, of the horses 
represented on the friezes of ancient temples, as Uirown 
into various attitudes by the excitement of tlie moment. 
At some places the terrace wall has b^ai brokcdi through, 
and by most of the openings the margin of the water 
may be reached, down an easy slope called a cove. 

Now if we lake our stand upon the point of a battle- 
ment (following up the* idea of a terra(Xi), wo look, on 
one hand, upon the open sea sending its rollers to the 
base; on the dt.her, and at a .short distance u|)on thc' 
down over which we were brought, to the Undcreliff. 
\Vc perceive that the face of the latter is in some 
places covered with a fine short herbage, scarred liere 
and there by the elements, and showing the light - 
coloured earth beneath ; in others, supportci! by long 
buttresses of sandstone, the front of which, under the 
action of the weather, has been worn into horizontal 
and parallel grooves, imitating the courses of stone in 
a w'all. A narrow path runs along the edge of thi.s 
upper tier of eliflfs, and commands charming view s of 
I the country' beneatli, the whole of which is notliing 
m(;re than gigantic landslips, the ruins of rocks faUeii 
from above, and covered again with vegetable mould. 
The natural order of tfie strata has in many places been 
completely reversed, and the greatest confusion prevails 
ariongst the dislodged masses. It is curious to observe 
the natural tendency of the earths, forming the creta- 
ceous group of deposits, to mould themselves into out- 
lines of a graceful flow. A spot which, at a compara- 
tively recent period, was but a rude heap of whris, 
presents to the eye, under a thin coating of earth, the 
most beautiful curves, that softly swell into kfiolfis and 
heights of various height and position.' Looking down 
from an elevated station, such as the difif patg^ the 
ground seems padded underneath with «omn soHI sub- 
stance. The last extensive landslip took place in 1T9n, 

I when hundreds of acres were strewn with wreql^ The 
I cliff still continues to give way here and 
I charging every winter splinters of a few toOa into the 
fields below. • 

The interval between the down and the sea is cha- 
racterised by tf curious inequality of surface ; and it 
is surprising to find, within limits so narrow, such a 
number of walks, and such a variety of scene. Most 
persons will still give the preference, in point of bcaqty. 
to Bouchurch, notwithotaadhig that the number of now 
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baildings hag' much injured the simplicity and retire- 
ment of the little village, though it must be admitted 
that most of the houses are in good taste. Dr Arnold 
declared Bonchurch to be the most beautiful thing he 
had ever seen on the sea-coast on tliis side of Genoa. 
On the vhole, the country cannot be called woodj% 
though here and there the trees are numerous, par- 
ticularly towards the east end, where the foliage in 
summer must delightfully enhance the charms of the 
scenery. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
s(ienery is of a kind which is less than usually de- 
pendent for its effect upon the season’s change ; and 
the ([uantity of the ivy helps to conceal the bareness of 
the trees in the winter months. T do not know that 
tlic trees flourish with a richer sap than elsewhere, but 
with the luxuriance of the ivy I have been much 
astonished. The creeper is found enveloping (very 
wall and rock, and most of the tree trunks, to such a 
degree that, as I hinted before, the wild work done hy 
the winds of autumn to the deciduous foliage is on a 
bright sunny day little noticed. The rocky buttresses 
under the down are most beautifully festooned with 
the evergreen ; it crawls over them like a vine, ami 
bushes off^nto thick tods, that must form admirable 
winter retreats for invalid owls, if any such there be- 
In the coppices it is seen creeping along the ground 
amongst the grass, and there are whole acres ctitirely 
floored by it. 

The Undercliff may be reached from the south hy 
three depressions in the downs, and from the east and 
west by roads which pass over Ijigh shoulders. The 
downs swell into high heads at the points of widest 
separation : St Bonihice Hill, on the east, rises to the 
height of three hundred feet, commanding a fine view 
of Sandoun Bay and the centre of the island j St (/athe- 
rine’s Hill, on the west, is about a hundred feet higher, 
and forms the most favourable 'point dt rue in the whole 
island. The noble bay, terminated by fresli-w'ater chalk 
clifls, and those singularly-insulated rocks the Needles, 
stretches away fVom beiieath*the spectator’s feet. The 
sea may be perceived at intervals on all sides, so that it 
is evident he stands upon an island ; & very long lino of 
mainland coast is visible from llcachy Head to the Isle 
of Portland j and beyond, {he eye rests ujwn a great 
iiuniUT of objects, the roost conspicuous of which are 
tlie Sussex Downs atid the New Forest On a very (ilear 
(lay, it is said that even the French coast near Cher- 
bourg can be spen. The ridge is crowned with an old 
octangular tower — the only remains of a chantry, 
founded here as early as and dedicated to St 

Catherine, whence the hill acquires its name. The 
builder directed that a priest should perform mass in it, 
and provide lights during the night for the guidance of 
vessels approaching this dangerous coast: It apx^ars 
from old records that a hermitage occupied the spot 
before the chantry. What an appropriate situation for 
him who sought to combine a life of solitary meditation 
with an observance of nature ! % 

* Where he might sit'and rightly spoil 
Of every star tiiat heaven doth aliow !* 

Close by is the shell of a lighthouse, now suffered to go 
to min since the erection of a more modern building on 
tl)te shore. It was found that mists so frequently oh- 
seuned the hill, that a lighthouse placed there was 
nen^y useless, being hid from view at the very time 
V^n it was most wanted. The tops of these downs 
produce furze and heather in abundance. There is 
also a good deal of decayed vegetable matter, forming 
thin layers of peaty earthy amongst which there are 
scurfy eruptions of iliats» similar to the beds of stones 
we see on northern feUs, 

Let us now quit thesArindy heights, whither the in- 
valid seldom ventwes^ for the clement district at their 
feet. VentnoTt the capital of the Underdiff. consisted 
a few }*ears ago of not more than a dozen oottages. It 
1^08 now become a town of five or sue hundred perma- 
nent inhabitants, posiesaing a chui^ a post-office^ a 


paving act, shops, coaches, and circulating libraries! 
A friend of mine nlio visited the place nine years ago, 
informs me that there was then only one biitclmr thbire, 
and that considerable diplonmpy requisite to secure 
a whole joint of UK-ut. 'riierc are now four dealers 
in that article of food, ami otlier tradespeople have in- 
creased in a like proportion. 'Phis sudden increase in 
the size of Ventnor, which seems to rival the progress 
of a town in the new contincMit, may bo attributed to her 
Majesty’s physician. Bir .Jamtjs Clark, who, in his work 
on the sanative influence of climate, pointedly called the 
attention of medical men .and invalids to the Cndercliff 
ns a winter residence for those aiflict«»d by throat or 
cheat complaintH. In that work he gives mimitc tables 
of the temperature, and of the fall of rain, and he de- 
(!lart‘s that a more suitable climate for tht' imijority of 
bronchial and pulmonary diseases cannot he found in 
Great Britain, being remarkably equable, as well as mild 
and dry'. 

To speak from my owm experience, however (the 
experience, it must be remembered, of one person 
during^ one season), 1 should say that the cliindto 
scarcely deserviis this eiifominm, to its full extent at 
least. The months in winch I found it really supe- 
rior are November and December. Many days oc- 
curred tlien such as I nc'ver saw excelled in beauty at 
the same period of the ye.ir in any otlier plnee. 'i’he 
throe following months, however, were marked by 
I much moisture. The wind blew with great' violence 
from the south-west, almost invariably bringing rain; 
and when the wind intermitted, dense fogs enveloped 
everything, so that w'e secinud to he living for several 
days together under a ground-glass Bbadc. The chief 
advantage of the (Tnderclifl' no doubt consists in its 
higher teniperature, there being a difference of some 
degrees in the coldest w'eather between its climate and 
that of the most sheltered ]»art of the country to the 
north. This is partly owing to the protection from 
northerly winds, previously referred to, as afforded by 
the lofty embimkinent of down, and partly to the reilec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from that screen upon tlie terrace 
beneatU This, on' a sunny day, causes a womterful 
elevation of the temperature in a short space of time ; 
and the early appearance of wild flowers in the fields ! 
and woods testifies its fecundating inlluencc on tlie ! 
earth. j 

Although Ventnor is now tolerably W'cU supplied i 
with shops, it is still wanting in many things which | 
other watering-places consider essentials— good prome- ■ 
nadcs, facilities for making excursions, amusements, I 
and so forth. It is a little unfortunate that there are f 
no #aiids laid bare at low tide in any part of the ( 
Underdiff-, and one soon gels tired of slipping up to \ 
the ankles in shingle, or breaking one’s shins on tive \ 

I weedy Toiike. A little knowledge of botany and geo- I 
logy will aflbrd visitors some pleasurable employment- 1 
On the latter subject they will do well to consult I)r 
Mantell’s interesting publication.* It will be sufficient' \ 
here to state, that in this part of the Isle of Wight ti)d 
cretaceous group of deposits may be studied to 
tage. The downs are capped with chalk containing' 
nodules of flints ; and then comes a stratum of argiBa* ’ 
ccous chalk called marl, rich with fossils. This is 
intersected by the roads which leave the Underdiff for 
the upper country, and the hammer will easily bring 
out at these spots a variety of organic remains— ammo- 
nites, nautili, scaphites, &c. Next, beneath this whlto 
marl, lie a Bertea of sandstone beds, alternating ' wi;^, 
thin beds of chert and limestone. The lifter, 
a firmer structure than the sandstone^ resHwW^ 
weather better, and hence arises the hdrizonM ' 
ing b^ore noticed. This group has been 
collectively, the ^een sand, or, as & Mantell 
proposes to call it, firestone. A very pretty hurldiDg 
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atone is nbtnined from it, \rliich Ima been universally 
used (hrou^diuut the Underdid'. It contains numerous 
fossils, and a good deal of silicate iron, which comimi- 
nicates to newly - quarried blocks a green tinge uii 
exposure to tho air. The long line of clilf extending 
from Ventnor to St Catherine’s Down consists of upper 
green sand strata. Underneath the Bandstonc is a bed 
of dark-blue day, locally called blue slippery, but knovrn 
to geologists by the name of yalt. It is only now and 
then exposed to view ; it holds peculiar 8])ccies of am- 
monites and nautili, with other fossils. Wherever, by 
the fall and displacement of masses of strata, this day 
is exposed to atmospheric action along the shore, it 
gives wa^, and the super inciuinbent earth losing its 
Biippott, IB carried down to the shingle. In this man- 
ner large quantities of valuahlc soil arc totally lost to 
the owner, and the propriety of the local name is evi- 
dent. Tho lower green sand lies below the gult in alter- 
nating argillaceous and arenaceous beds, measuring 
altogether more than a thousand feet in thickness. It 
is very ri(di in organic remains, but within the limits of 
the Underdiff it can only be seen in fragments. To 
sec the beds in situ, the shore on each side must be 
visited. 

And ibis leads me to speak of the Chines, a kind of 
ravine in the lower green-sand deposits, whidi is well 
known to all tourists in the island. The lofty sand- 
stone din's which wall oH' the sea have been broken 
through at some places by a force wbidi appears to 
have been very great, and suddenly ap])licd. A split 
or chasm has been tlic result, wliicli extends through 
the wall, narrowing as it leaves tlic shore, and generally 
terminating in a broad hollow or eoiiibc on the liigher 
down. Such a gap is termed a chine;* it is usually 
lined with rocks sprinkled with trees, and along the 
bottom of the groove a little sJiort-lived stream rushes 
to join the sea. It will bo readily conceived that the | 
Chines abound with highlj’^ picturesque scenery ; and | 
that, viewed from every point — from the sen, from the 
brink of the ravine, or from the dow'ii — they present a 
peculiar and interesting feature in tlic landscape. Luc- 
cqmbe and Shanklin Chinos arc to the cast, Bkvckgang 
Chine to the west of the Underclifl' district. All of 
them may be easily visited on foot from Ventnor by 
persons of ordinary corporeal strength ; but jiroporly 
to see the last-named one, it must be rcincmbored that 
a boat will be required, which may be procured at the 
inn near at hand. This Cliiue is w'ild and bare, very 
different from the other two : a lltllo runnel of water 
falls over a sombre cliff; and when the spectator pushes 
out far enough to draw St Catherine’s JJowii into tho 
picture, the effect of such a back-ground, seen iiifper- 
apqctive through the rent, is magnificCDt. It will pru- 
bamy occur to the reader that Shanklin ('hine, the must 
beautiful of the three, wus described by Mr I^eigh 
Kichmoiid in one of bis popular Tracts. There is a , 
remarkable scientific phenomenon connected with tiio 
down above Shanklin. In the progress of the ordnance 
survey which has been extended over England, a devia- 
tion of the plumb-line from its perpendicular was ob- 
aerved to take place in the neighbourhood of this down. 
In Sir Hodetick Murchlsou’s address to a meeting of 
,tbe British Associatiou, he remarked that it was a 
BUrprising fact that this comparatively low chalk range 
shooid possess a power of attraction more than half 
as great as the dense and lofty mountain of Sehehaliien 
in the Scottish Highlands, the influence of which on 
, other bodies was noticed by Dr Maskelync, in 1771, 
whilst makw his astronomical observatious. 

8treaou„that break out of the sand rock in the 
are tUmarkable for their extreme clearness ; 
of the springs was dedicated in old time to St Lau- 


dpvfvaikm of this word has given riw to much Hpeculation ; 
1hi arlsin may be found In the French lN tfvhiner, to 
to break. Roads steep hills 6r bsiiks are caUed 

is net unlikely that W'e nay find the origin of this 
'fAut*, a fall, a descent, ffoiUter of these 
abedvs X met wHh elsewhere in England. 


reiice, w'hose name it still bears. It burbts out dose by 
the roadside, and is received into ah arched canopy of 
modern workmanship. On the top of one of tlie downs 
there is a spring called the Wishing Well, from a popu- 
lar tradition that the mental wishes of petsous who 
perform certain ceremonies at its side' will he gratified 
—a power like that possessed by the Grasmere Wishing- 
Gate, which the pen of Wordsworth has immbrtaliscd : 

* Smile if thou wilt, but not In scorn.' 

The chalybeate spring near the western extremity of 
the Undercliff is possibly more efficacious in bodily 
ailments, but the reputation of that does not appear to 
be very high. 

The antiquities of the district are not very numerous. 
The churches of St Laurence and Bonchurcli are small, 
and* very ancient structures, which form picturesque 
additions to the scenery ; but they do not afford much 
scope for the investigations of the antiquary, or i luch 
detail for the study of the architect. !Nut far distant 
from the former, and near a farmhouse called Woolvcr- 
ton, there are some old walls overrun by ivy, the only 
remains of an oratorj', Uie origin of which aeqms to be 
quite lost ; but it makes a pretty sketch in connection 
with the surrounding landscape, and that sketebers 
care much more about than a long history Of monks and 
charters. The park and mansion of Appuldiircombe, 
the seat of the Karl of Yarborough, three miles dis- 
tant over the down, are objects of great attraction to 
strangers ; and deservedly, for in addition to tho beau- 
tiful views commanded by the former, the latter conteins 
some valuable Greek and Roman antiques, and a choice 
collection of paintings by the old masters, most of them 
of great excellence. The interior of the house is shown 
on two days of the lyeek to strangers, who have pre- 
viously procured admission orders from the steward. 
The antiques and pictures were got together by Sir 
Richard Worsley, an ancestor of the present owner, 
who, in 1785 and the two following years; undertook a 
voyage to Italy, Greece, and the East, for tlie express 
purpose of making a collection. He freighted a vessel, 
and took competent artists with him, to make drawings 
of various remarkable objects. Pennant derives the 
strange-looking name froiqi ?/ pwll y dwr y cwm, wmrds 
signifying in English, ‘The pool of water in the hollow 
of the hill.’ 


TUB TREASURE. 

In the upper apartment of an old-fashioned house in 
Paris were seated an old man and a young girl, w hose 
appearance corresponded with tho aspect of their habi- 
tation ; for in both w'crc alike visible a certain air of 
neatness and good taste, which can embellish even 
poverty itself, and give an air of elegance to the lowliest 
abode. Everything was in its place; the brick floor 
was carefully scrubbed ; the faded green tapestry was 
fret^from every stain ; and the windows were furnished 
with coarse curtains of white muslin, so thickly covered 
with darns, that it almost bore the appeara'uce of em- 
broidery. A few flow'er-pots stood outside the open 
window, and perfumed the room with their fragrance. 

The sun w'as about to set, a purple light illuminated 
the humble dwelling, glancing on the fresh bright coun- 
tenance of the young maiden, and playing arouud 
white hairs of the aged man. This latter was reclitnng 
in a rush-woven arm-chair, which a Careful and loving 
hand had furnished with cushions, carefully stuffed 
tow% and covered with patched chintz. His mutilated 
limbs rested upon an old chaujfk-pied/' converted into 
a stool, and his only remaining arm rested on a smidl 
table, on which lay an amber pipe and a tobacco case, 
embroidered with colouTed beiras. • 

Tlie old soldier had one of those bold ind furrowed 
countenances whose roughness is tempered by its frank 
and kind expression. A gtay moustadio (soncealed his 
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half-pftrted as be fixed his eye with an unconscious 
smile i^n the young girl. She was about twenty 
yeats of age ; a, brunette, in whose winning and flexible 
features every passing emotion was portrayed. She 
held Jn her hand a newspaper, which she was reading 
aloud to the old man. Suddenly she stopped, and 
seemed to listen. 

‘ What-do you hear ?* inquired the invalid. 

‘ Nothing,* replied the young girl, while her counte- 
nance was expressive of disappointment. 

‘You thought you heard Charles?’ inquired the 
soldier. 

* It is true that I fitneied so,’ replied his young com- 
I panion, slightly colouring; ‘his day’s work must be 

finished, and this is his hour for returning.' 

* Wiien ho does return,* remarked Vincent in a tone 

of vexation. • 

Susan was on the point of seeking to justify her 
cousin, but her judgment w'as doubtless opposed to the 
attempt, for she stopped short, looked embarrassed, and 
tlien fell into a reverie. 

The invalid soldier passed his hand across his mous- 
j tache, and twisted it impatiently, his usual gesture 
i wlien anything annoyed him. 

‘ Our young conscript is making a bad campaign of 
it,’ he at length began, ‘lie returns here out of humour ; 
he leaves his work to frequent taverns and the rncc> 
course : all that will end badly both for him and us.’ 

‘Oh do not say so, uncle! You will bring him ill 
luck,’ replied the young girl in a tone of deep emotion. 

I ‘ I hopo it is only a moment of delusion, which will 
' quickly pass away. For sonic time past, iny cousin 
' lias got some strange notions into his liead, and he has 
I not the heart to work.’ 

‘ And why so, pray ?’ 

‘Because he says he can’t expect to belter himself | 
i by his labour. He tliinks that an artisan, let liim work 
! ever so hard, can have nothing to hope for tlic fufuro, 
and therefore deems it best to live merely for the pre- 
sent hour, without carefiilneiH?, and without ho|)e.’ 

‘All! BO that is his systein, is it?’ replied the old 
man, knitting his brows. * Well, the*honour of invent- 
: ing it does not belong to him. We liad also in our 
I regiment rcasoners of that kind, who gladly avoided 
I marching with their coinr^cs bec.ause the way was so 
, long, and who dragged on their dull existence in the 
depots, while their companies were taking jiossession of 
Madrid, Berlin, and Vienna. Your cousin, you see, does 
not seem to be aware that by putting one foot before 
I tlic other, even the shortest legs will get to Rome at 
I last!’ 

I ‘All, if j'ou could only get liira to be of that opinion! ’ 
i exclaimed Susan with anxious earnestness. * I have 
I often tried to change his mind by reckoning up how 
; much a good bookbinder such as he is might economise ; 
but when I come to the total, ho shrugs his shoulders, 
and says that women understand nothing about calcu- 
lations.* 

‘ And so I suppose you gave up the matter in de^nir, 
my poor child?* said Vincent, looking at her with a 
smile of mingled sadness and affection. * 1 see now why 
your eyes are so often red’ 

‘ My uncle, I assure you’ 

* What makes you so often forget to water your gilly- 
flowers, or to sing your merry songs’ 

‘My uncle* 

Susan looked down as if confused, and twisted the 
corner of the paper. Hie old soldier laid his liand 
affectionately' on her head — * Come, tlien; 1 do believe 
she thinks 1 am going to scold her,’ he continued in a 
tone of brusque kindness. * Isn’t it quite natural that 
you should bo-^interested about Charles, wlm is now 
your cousin, and who oae day, I liope’ 

The young girl made a sudden movement. 

* Well, w<^; no, we wont talk any more about that,’ 
said the veteran, checking himself—* we wont talk any 
more of that jiist now. But let us ap^ak a little about 
this good-for-nothing boy, for whom you feel some 


/rienMip^^-that is the proper word, I think — ^and who, 
on his side, feels kindly towards you.’ 

Susan shook bev head. ‘ He used to do so in former 
days, said she ; * hut for some tin«e |)ast, if you knew 
how cold he soems, how iudinVrent to me.’ 

‘ 1l es,’ remarked Vincent pensively, ‘ when one has 
orce partaken of exciting ainusomouts, the pleasures of 
home appear insipid : it is hlu* drinking home-njade 
wine after cherry bnmdy ; one can un.krstand that, my 
child ; many of us know it by c.vpcricnce.’ 

‘ Blit they have been cured,’ observed Susan ; ‘ there- 
fore diaries may he so too. Perhaps your speaking to 
him, niiele, might do him good.’ 

T’ho old man shook Jiis head douhtfully. ‘Such 

faults as his arc not cured by a few words, my child 

ac/.v are necessary. A man can no more lie suddenly 
tranaformed into a reasonable being, than into a good 
soldier: he requires exercise, exiicrience, fatigue; he 
must learn his business at tlie cannon’s mouth. Your 
cousin, you sec, is deficient in will, because he does not 
see before liim any object to be attained. The great 
thing would be to find one which would stimulate him 
to persevering industry, but this is no easy matter : 
however, I will think :iboiit il.’ 

* It w he this lime!’ e\cl.mned Susan, who liad re- 
cognised the hurried steps of her cousin as he ascended 
the stairs. 

‘ Silence, then,' said the veteran ; ‘ we must not seem 
to have been talking about him, bo go on reading to me.’ 

Susan obeyed ; but the trernulousness of her voice 
would (piickly have betrayed her emotion to the ears of 
nn aitOiitive ob-server. Whilst her eyes rested on the 
printed characters before her, Jind her lips mechani- 
cally i>ronounccd the written words, her thouglits were 
absorbcil by her cousin, wlio ha'l just then entered the 
room. As the reading continued, the young workman 
did not feel liimsolf obliged to speak; so, without salut- 
ing cither his uncle or cousin, he i^ent over to the 
window, and stood leaning against it with folded arms. 

Susan went on reading, without understanding a word 
she said. She carnc to that series of unconnected facts 
which arc always to be found under the head of 
‘ Varic'ties.’ Charles, who had at first appeared dw- 
traii, ended by listening, almost in spite of himself. 

The young girl, after reading a list of robberies, fires, 
and accidents of divers kinds, came to the following 
.article : — ‘ A poor pedlcr of Besan<;;Qi), named Peter 
J.icf5vre, resolving to make a fortune at any cost, con- 
ceived the idea of setting out for India, which he had 
heard spoken of as the land of gold and of diamonds. 
He sold wliat little he possessed, reached Bordeaux, 
and embarked as cook’s assistant in. an American ship, 
Eighteen years passed away, and no tidings were 
received of Lefevre; but now at length his i-elaHons 
have received a letter announcing his approaching re- 
turn. It informs them that the ci-devant pedier, after 
enduring uuheard-of fatigues, and incredible changes of 
fortune, had arrived in France blind of one eye and 
short of an arm, but the possessor of riches valued at 
two niillioiis of ftancs.’ 

Charles, wlio hud listened to this article with growing 
interest, could not suppress an exclamation of surprise 
— * Two millions!’ 

‘ They will serve to buy him a glass eye and a cork 
leg,’ ironically observed the old soldier. 

* There is good fortune for you!* continued the }'Ouhg 
workman, without heeding his uncle’s remark. 

‘And which it cost him a good deal to obtain,’ added 
tli9 veteran. 

‘Eighteen years of unheard-of fatigues!’ 

Susan, dwelling upon the words of tho papor. 

‘ What matter, wlien a fortune was in yiewl* n^ied 
Charles eagerly. * The diflieulty does nik lie either in 
travelliiig over a bad%road, or in eocoautering stormv 
weatlier to reach a good shelter, but in to walk 

on with nothing in prospect at of our Joarnev.' 

‘And BO,’ continued the yottiig gbi't, tiffli(%. rawW 
her eyes towards her cousiu-t-* lio yik eiify 
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lot Toil would give all your youthful years, one of 
your eyes, one of your bands* — 

‘Eor two millions? ’ interrupted Charles; 'moat as- 
siircdly. You have only to find me a purchaser, Susan, 
at this price, and 1 will engage to give you a portion 
for pin-money/ 

The young girl made no reply, but turned away her 
head ; her heart was heavy, and a tear trembled in her 
eye. Vincent also was silent ; but ho had again begun 
to twist his moustache with a inorosu air. There was 
a long silence. 

Each of the three actors in this scene was engaged in 
pursuing a peculiar train of thought. The sound of the 
clock striking eight aroused *S» 8 an from her reverie. 
She rose hastily, and began to lay the cloth for their 
evening repast. It was a short and gloomy one. Charles, 
who had passed the latter jiart of the afternoon in a 
tavern with his frienJs, would eat nothing, ajid poor 
Susan liad Inst her appetite. Vincent alone did honour 
to the frugal repast ; for the hardships of war had 
accustomed him to nunnliiin ihe. prwilcges nf his stomach 
in the midst of the most trying scenes. But his hunger 
was quickly appeased, an<l he returned to his arm-chair 
near the wimiow. Susan, who longed to fot-l hersell 
alone, soon put everything hack into its place, took a 
light, kissed the old man, and retired to her little chani- 
ber overhead. Vincent and his nephew were left tete- 
a-tete and the latter was also preparing to take his 
leave, when the old soldier made a sign to him to shut 
the door, and to come nearer to him. 

* I want to speak to you,* said he seriously. 

Charles, who expected to receive some reproaches for 

his late conduct, remained standing before the old man, 
but the latter made him a sign to sit down. 

* Have you retleeted well on the words which you 
spoke a few minutes ago?’ he inquired, looking fixedly 
at his nephew. ‘Would 3 ’ou really he capable of 
making a long and sustained efi'ort in order to gain a 
fortune?* 

‘I!— Can you doubt it, uncle?’ replied Charles, sur- 
prised at the question. 

‘ Then you would consent to labour patiently, }q work 
without intermission, to change all your habits ? * 

* If my doing so would accjomplish any purpose — Yes. 
But why do you make the inquir 3 >^ ?* 

* You shall be mude acquainted with my reasons/ 
said the veteran, opening the drawer of a little escri- 
toir, in which he kept the old newspapers which w'crc 
lent to him by one of his fellow-lodgers, lie searched 
some time amongst them, and at lust took out one, in 
which he pointed out to Charles an article which he 
had marked. 

The young man read it half aloud. * Some steps 
have i^tely been taken with the Spanish government 
for j^e recovery of a treasure buried on the banks of 
the ilouro after the hr.ltlc of Salamanca. It would 
appear that in the course of this famous retreat, a 
company belonging to the first division, to whom tl.e 
charge of several tumbrils had heeii committed, v/as 
separated from the main body of the army, and sur- 
rounded by a force so superior to tlicinsolvcs, that any 
attempt at resistance would liave been in vain. , The 
comiiiandiiig oftieer, seeing that no hope remained of 
being able to cut his vray through the opposing forces, 
t 09 k advantf^e of the darkness of the night to have the 
tumbrils buried in the canh by some of his soldiers in 
whom he reposed implicit confidence, then, feeling as- 
sured that no one would be able to discover them, he 
ordered his little band to disperse, so that they might 
jfisehi separately endeavour to escape through the lines 
of the enemy. Some few had the good fortune to suc- 
oiMed in rejoining their divislou ; hut the commanding 
, officer, as vrell as all the ynen who knew where the 
tlitkibrils Itad been oonceal^, perished in the attempt, 
it has iHien positively affirmed that in these tum- 
contained the money required for the expenses 
, of ^ole ipvadjDg army— -namely, a sum of about 


Charles paused : his eyes sparkled with delight ; and 
lie looked inquiringly at the veteran. * Were you one 
of that company ?’ he exclaimed. 

* X was,’ replied the soldier. 

* You Imow of the existence of this depdt?’ 

was one of those whom the captain charged to 
bury it, and the only one amongst them who did not 
fail beneath the heavy fire of the enemy/ 

‘ Then you could give some indication on tlie sub- 
ject; you could help to find them?’ inquired Charles 
anxiously. 

‘ So much the more readily,* replied Vincent, * because 
the captain made us take as our point of reccmnaissance 
the parallel bearings of a rock and two liills which 
helped to mark out the spot.’ 

‘ So you would roniemlwr it ?’ 

‘Iciould point it out as precisely as the position of 
the bed in this room.’ 

Charles sprang from his scat. ‘Your fortune then is 
made!’ he exclaimed energetically. ‘Why have you 
been silent so long? The French government would 
have accepted any proposition you might have made 
to them.* 

‘Very likely,’ replied Vincent; ‘but anyway, my 
information could have been of no use/ 

‘Why BO?* 

‘ Spain refused the required permission : look at 
this.* 

^Jc held out to the young man a second paper, wdncli 
announced, in fact, that the demand for permission to 
search for the tumbrils which had been buried by the 
French in 1812 on the banks of the Douro had been 
refused by the governTuent of Madrid. 

‘ But could one not do without this permission ?’ in- 
(luired Charles. ‘ Where is the necessity of attempting 
officially a search, which might bo made quietly with- 
out any display. Once ujmn the spot, and the ground 
purchased, who could prevent the search?* 

‘ I have thought about it many a time for the last 
thirty years,* continued the soldier. ‘ But where was I 
to find the money necessary for the expenses uf the 
journej", and for tne purchase of the field?* 

‘Would it not be possible to apply to some one 
richer than ourselves, and to put them in possession of 
the secret?* 

‘ But how should we make them credit our report?— 
or prevent our confidence being abused, if they did 
believe it? And if by any chance wc should fail in the 
attempt, or if it should turn out, as in the fable, that 
when the hour of partition came, the lion should kee[» 
the whole of the prey for himself, should we not then, 
in addition to the fatigues of the journey, and the un- 
certainties of success, have to brave the miseries of a 
I lawsuit ? Of what use would all this be, tell me ? Is it 
I worth my while to take so much trouble for the few 
days I have yet to live? No, no ; the millions may rest 
in peace as far as T am concerned. 1 have a retired 
pensipn of two hundred francs ; thanks to the goad help 
of my little Susan, that, with the small yearly sum 
attached to ray cross, is sufficient to supply me with 
tobacco and iny daily rations. 1 laugh at all other 
wants as I would at a detachment of Cossacks.' 

‘ And so you will let this opportunity escape yon? * 
continued Charles with feverish earnestoesB. * Yoii.lBill 
refuse all tliis wealth?’ \ 

‘ For myself, most cheerfully,* replied the old maa j 
‘hut for you it would be different. 1 could perti^y® 
just now that you were ambitious ; that yon would eofi* 
sider no sacrifice too great which would enable you: to 
acquire riches. Well, then, amass the sum which ^'ould 
be necessary for our journey, and I will accompany you 
to the spot.’ ■#; 

‘ You !— Are you in earnest ?•' 

* Earn two thousand francs, and then t will bring 
1 you to the very spot where the treaiure lies concealed. 

Will that satisfy yott ? * 

’ Satisfy me, unde 1’ cried Charles in u transport of 
I joy. Then checking himsd^ he added In an anxious 
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tone, *Ba.t how can 1 ever scrape together so much 
money ? It never can be done.’ 

* Work courageously, and bring me your pay regu- 
larly every week. 1 promise you tliero will be uo diffi- 
culty in accomplishing it.’ 

* RememlKsr, uncle, what a trifle the savings of a 

workman can amount to.’ i 

‘ That is my look-out* 

‘ I low many years will be necessary ?’ 

‘You were just now ready to sacrifice eighteen years, 
as well as an eye and an arm, in the same cause.* 

‘ Ah, if I were only sure !' 

* Of acquiring a treasure ? I sw'ear to you by the 
ashes of the Lillie Corporal that you shall.’ 

Tills was the soldier’s great oath, Charles saw that 
I lie was serious in the matter. Vincent encouraged him 
I anew, by assuring him that his future fate lay las 
j own power; and the young man retired to rest resolved 
{ to hogin a life of sober and careful industry. 

I But the hopes awakened within him by liis conver- 
I sation with his uncle were too splendid to allow of his 
I sloeping. lie passed the night in a sort of fever, calcu- 
' lating the means of gaining as quickly as possible the 
! desired sum ; settling how he w^ould employ his future 
‘ riches; and passing in review, one after another, as 
I realities, all the chimeras w'hich ]icr(;tofore had only 
I iloated like dim visions bcfoi*e bis imagination. When 
I Susan came down next morning, he had already gone 
■ riff to his work. Vincent, observing her surprise, nodded 
j his head and smiled, but said nothing. ]lc Jiad reeom- 
j mended secrecy to the young workman, and resolved to 
' niaintain it himself. IMorcovei', he wished to sec whether 
I (vharles would persevere in his good resolutions, 
j Tlie first months of trial were full of difficulty to the 
I ; oung w'orkman. lie had contracted habits wJiich it 
; required no sriiall resolution to break through. Inces- 
; sant work Bcemed insupportable to Jiiin. lie w'as now 
I obliged to struggle against that capricious fi(>klencss of 
purpose which hitherto had influenced his actions, to 
; surmount the impulses of weariness and disgust, and to 
I resist the importiiiiities of liis former companions in 
dissipation. • 

This was at first a dilTicult task. Alany a time his 
courage failed, and he was^poii the point of returning 
to liis former habits ; but His earnest desire to attain 
llio proposed eild reanimated liim in bis course. Kach 
liriic that be brought to the veteran his weekly savings, 
and perceived how insensibly they were increasing in 
amount, be experienced a renewal of liope which gave 
fresh ardour to his endeavours — it was only a little 
step towards his end, but still it wan a step. Ilesides, 
each daj’^ the effort became easier ; for in proportion as 
his life became more regular, his tastes took a new direc- 
tion. The assiduity with which he laboured through- 
out the day rendered his evening repose more welcome; 
the separation from his noisy and reckless companions 
lent a new charm to the society of his nncle and his 
cousin. Susan, too, had recovered her gaiety, as well as 
her frank familiarity of manner. Her every thcmglit 
was given to her uncle and to Charles ; and each 
day her careful love adorned their humble home with 
some fresh cliarm, and drew still closer those bonds of 
tenderness and affection which can make tlie lowliest 
dweping the abode of happiness and peace. Charles 
was quite surprised at finding in his cousin attractions 
wfaien he had never before discovered. She became 
inmsibly each day more necessary to his happiness. 
Without his being aware of it, the aim of his life was 
gradi^ly changing ; the hope of attaining the treasure 
promised by Vincent was no longer his only spring of 
action: in all be did, he now thought of Siksam liis 
constant desire was to merit Aer approbation, to become 
dearer to her. • 

The human soul is a sort of moral daguerreotype : let 
it be surrounded by ima^ of order, of industry, of self- 
devotion ; let it be illuminated by tkt sunshine of ac- 
tion; and eaifii of th^se images wiU imprint themselyes 
upon its suxfiftoe, and remain there for ever firmly fixed. 


Tiie life which Charles was now leading gradually 
extinguished his ardent ambition: he saw witiiin his 
reach a purer and simiik*!- happiness tlian any of which 
ho had ever before fornuMl a oonCLptum ; hrs para- 
dise was no longer a fajr>liiiul, such as the ‘Ara- 
bian ^iiglits’ depii‘t, but a icutow eirclo, )K»opli*(l w’ith 
honely joys which lie could vi itlnmt difficulty embrace 
within his grasp. And yet this tniiislbrnmtion, visible 
to all around him, remained a secret to himself. He 
did not know that be was elianged, he imly knew that 
he was more tranquil and more hapjiy. '] li(> only new 
feeling of which lie was conscious was his love for 
Susan. 'Die treasure lie was labouring fur, instead nf 
being bis principal object, he now liHikcd upon only as 
a means towards making his union Ai'itb Susan more 
joyous. He looked forward to it as an important addi- 
tion, but still only as (uressoi’p to higher Iiojk's ; also 
he now began to feel the greatest anxiety to know 
whether his love was shared. 

lie w^as one (‘veiling pacing the litth? apartment, 
while A'iiu^ent and Susan were chatting together beside 
the stove. Their coiiversution turned on Oliarh's's former 
master, who, after thirty y(.ai's of a Jifu passed in honest 
labour, had just put np to s:ii(; his little, bookbind- 
ing estabUsliineiit, that ho might retire to Mio country 
with his aged wife for tlu* iTinainder of his days. 

‘Now that is a ('ouple,* said tin* oM soldier, ‘who 
knew how to turn this world into a paradise; always 
of one mind, always in good-lmrnour, and fully occu- 
pied.’ 

‘ Yes,* replied Susan thoughtfully, ‘ the richest couiile 
on earth might w'ldl envy their lot.’ 

Charles, wlio had just then approaelied the stove, 
stopped a moment, and looking fixedly at his cousin, 
inquired. ‘ 'I'liun you would like your iiusband to love 
you, Susan:"’ 

‘Why, yes — certainly — if possible,* she replied, 
Btniling, and slightly colouring. 

* You can have your wish tlien,’ said Charles warmly. 
‘You have only to say one w'ord.’ 

‘What word, my cousin?’ said Susan with some 
emotion. 

‘ 'J'hal you will accept me for your husband,* replied 
the young man: adding with respectful tenderness, us 
he saw' the surprise and eoufusion which this abrupt 
avowal of bis intentions had jiroihiccd in liis cousin, 

‘ Oh do not let that annoy you, Susan ; it lias lung been 
iny most eariU'St desire to ask you this question. I 
only waited on account of a eertaiu reason willi which 
my uncle is a(‘quainted, but you sec how it has escaped 
me against my will ; ami now oidy be frank as I 
have been, 'i'ell me whether I may hope tliat you can 
love me; our good uncle is there, so -that you need have 
111 ) fears that you are doing wrong.* 

The young man’s voice faltered ; lie took his cousin’s 
band, which he pressed within liis own, and a tear 
trembled in hia eye. Susan was silent, for her heart 
was too full to speak : and the old soldier looked at 
them both with a smile of mingled playfulness and feel- 
ing. At length putting Jiis arm around the young girl, 
and drawing her gently towards Charles, he said gaily, 
‘Well now, siaak, my little one.’ 

* Susan ! ’ exclaimed her cousin, still holding her hand ; 

‘ one word, only one word — will you be my wife ?’ 

She hid her head upon his shoulder, and a half-arti- 
culated ‘Yes’ escaped her lips. * 

' Eh, well now, 1 declare,’ cried Vincent, clapping his 
hand on his knee, ‘ there was a great deal of difficulty 
about saying that much. Now you must both give nte 
a kiss,’ said he, kindly taking their hands. * I 
you this evening fur talking over your seereti,.' Slid 
to-morrow we will speak of business.* ^ ^ 

The next morning the old man, taking his nephew 
aside, announced to tiim that the smxi which was re- * 
quired for their journey was now complete, and tliat 
tliey might set off for Spaiu as toon they pleased. 
This news, which ought to have esmanted Charles, 
filled him, on tlio contrary, with painful emotion* To 
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tliinlc that he must leave Susan at tlie very moment 
vrhen tlieir intercourse was bocoming such a source of 
happiness — that he must encounter all tlie uncertain- 
ties of a long and difhcult journey, when it would have 
been so sweet to stay in his now happy home ! The 
young man was almost ready to curse the millions 
which he must go so far. to seek. Since the time when 
ho had gained a new object of interest in life, his desire 
for riches had gradually lost its hold upon his mind. 
What use was tliare in seeking for M'calth to purchase 
happiness? — lie had found it already. ITc did not, how- 
ever, express these thoughts to his uncle, but merely 
declared himself rc.ady tr) .'lecompany him at an hour's 
notice. The old soldier reminded him that age was less 
hasty than youth in its movements, and a8kc<i for a few 
days’ delay previous to their dejiarture. ‘ Meanwhile, 1 
wish, Charles,’ said the old man, ‘ that you would borrow' 
from oiir neighbours those old newspapers which tell of 
the famous dei)6t on the banks of the Douro ; we can 
look over tliein carefully together, and may perhaps 
find some information that shall be useful to us on our 
arrival there.’ 

The young man having made the desired application, 

‘ they were, in the course of half an hour, seated side by 
side, poring over some wcll-tlmnibed papers. Charles 
at first found only the details wdtli which he was 
already ftimiliar — the refusal of the Spanish govern- 
ment-*-the fruitless researches of some Barcelona mer- 
chants. He thought that every document had been 
read, w'hen his glance rested ujum a letter signed by a 
certain V. Dufour. 

‘ j’eter Dufour ! ’ repeated Vincent ; ‘ that was the 
name of the quarter-master of the company.’ 

‘ So he is called here,’ replied Charles. 

* Heaven save me I 1 thought the brave old boy was 
in the other world long ago ; lie was the confederate of 
the captain. Let us see what he lias to say for himself.’ 

instead of answering, Charles uttered a cry of disap- 
pointment ; he Jiad looked over the letter, and on per- 
using its contents, had turned deadly pale. 

‘ What on earth is the matter ?’ inquired Vincent. 

* The matter indeed ! ’ repeated the young workman. 

* The matter is, that if Dufour speaks truth, wb may as 
well stay at home.’ 

•Why?* 

, ‘Because the tumbrils were filled with pow'der in- 
ste.'id of silver ! * 

Vincent clapped his hand to his forehead with an 
exclamation of surprise and disappointment. Susan 
laid down her work, and fixed her eyes mournfully on 
her cousin. TJie latter w'as the first to recover from 
the stupor occasioned hy this unexpected discovery. 
After a few moments, he rose up ivitli a look of ehcer- 
fub animation, and approacliing Susan, seized her hand, 
exclaiming, * After all, here is my best treasure — one I 
would not give up for all the silver that may be buried 
in Spain and France too ! So cheer up, good uncle, and 
let us make the best use of what is left to us. With 
true hearts and strong bauds we can never be poor. 
Can we, Susan?* 

‘ Never,’ she replied ; and her eyes expressed even 
more unbounded confidence than was implied in the 
single word uttered by her lips. 

The old man slowly raised bis head, and repeated the 
well-known proverb, ‘ Vhomme propose mabt Dieu dis- 
pose’ Tlisn, after a moment's thought, he continued, 

• i hoped to have seen you both wealthy before I died ; 
but perhaps it is best as it is. Don’t let us forget, how- 
ever, your savings, Charles — Peter Dufour's letter can- 

. not rob us of the two thousand francs ; and,’ added he, 
smiling, ‘1 have some savings of my own, tbanks to the 
tnanagement of this good girl ; w'c will Hce what can be 
,, done with it all.' So saying, he rested his head on his 
,,|Blbow, and seemed fora while 14bt in meditation. At 
lost lie raised his head, and cried out joyously, • 1 have 
>H<T»lhave Hi’ 

. * What have you, good uncle? ’ exclaimed tlie young 
]^plO simultaneously. i 


‘ Patience, patience,’ replM tbeweteran with a know- 
ing smile ; ‘you shall know it aH in good time. Will 
you call a hackney-coach for me, Charles ? 1 have some 
business out, and it is still early in the day. Busan, 
child, I shall want you to come with me.’ 

His desire was obeyed ; and as he drove through the 
streets, he acquainted her that his heart was set upon 
establishing them both in the busioets which had been 
just relinquished by Charles’s former master. ' And,’ 
added he, * Mr l^iCbrun is an honest man, and will lend 
me a helping hand in the business. What say you to 
my plan, child ? ’ 

*()h it would only make me too happy, dear uncle,’ 
she gratefully rcidied. 

They called on Mr Lebnin, and were so successful in 
their negotiations, that on being again seated in the 
co£wh, the old man knocked his stick with vehemence 
on the floor, exclaiming, ‘ By the ashes of the Little 
Corporal he shall have it!’ Busan kissed his hand 
with joyful afrection. ‘Only let me see you settled in 
your own nu^iiape, and I shall die happy,’ said the old 
man with some emotion, ‘ But remember, Charles Is to 
know nothing uU this yet,’ he continued, looking 
earnc^iily at the young girl. 

‘ It will be very hard to keep it from him, uncle,’ 

‘ But it must be kept,’ rejoined Vincent in a decided 
and somewhat grave tone. 

Busan was silent ; for she knew there was no appeal 
from such a decision. It was very difficult, however, 
for her to keep this Secret from her lover ; and it would 
have l)cen still more so, but that Charles was so fully 
occupied at this moment, that he had little leisure for 
conversation. 

About a fortnight afterwards, on a fine holiday, Vin- 
cent proposed to the young people that he should treat 
them to a drive. * And afterwards,’ continued he, * you 
can go out together, and enjoy more of what is going on.* 

'J’iiis they joyfully acceded to. At the end of a few 
minutes’ drive, to Charles’s great surprise the carriage 
stopped at the door of tlie magusin which had formerly 
belonged to his old niastef. 

‘ What is the snail about? ’ he inquired rather impa- 
tiently. 

‘Wc shall see, we shall see,’ replied the old roan 
smiling. ‘ 

'i’lie steps were let down. Vincent, leaning upon 
Busaii, got out, and entered the shop. Charles was 
about to follow them, when the name of ‘CiiAnLEs 
Vincent,’ in large gold letters, placed above the en- 
trance, arrested his eye. For one moment he stood 
petrified; the next he liastened into the shop, and em- 
bracing his uncle and cousin in a transport of joy, 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, this is your secret ! and you have kept 
it from me all this time,’ said he reproachfully to 
Busan. 

‘ It is the last I will ever keep from you,’ she replied, 
looking somewhat confused. 

‘Yes, yes; it was nil my fault; so don’t sqold her. 
No scolding to-day,* repeated the old soldier, hobbling 
into the back room, where a huge block of wood was 
burning brightly on the hearth, and a small table was 
laid for dinner. The furniture was plain, but neat, and 
the tablecloth white as snow. Vincent, shaking his 
nephew by the hand, said, * Charles, you ore welcome as 
the master of tliis house.’ 

* Thank you, thank you a thousand times, uncle ; buV 
turning to his cousin, * I do not care to be the mast^ 
of it, unless Susan promises to be its mistress.’ , 

‘And so she will,* interrupted the old man. ‘Don't 
you remember her promise ? ’ 

* Yes, but I wish her to repeat it once more.’ 

Susan blushed, and gave him her ba^d. 

Need we say what a happy t^and joyous evening fol- 
lowed this explanation. 

Before many days had elapsed, Mr and Mrs Charles 
Vincent were instal^d in the formal possession of their 
new habitation. Susan carried the aaiiie olieerful and 
elastic spirit into her married life whick had sustained 
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her in her earlier and more joying course ; and even in 
I her busiest moments, she found leisure to talk 'with the 
I old soldier, as he sat by the fireside in a comfortable 
I arm-chair, with his beloved pipe and pouch placed con- 
i veniently at his side. 

A year passed away, and the first anniversary of 
their wedding-day found this happy trio still happier 
than on the eventful day which fixed them in their 
present comfortable dwelling. 

At supper, the old man drank to the health and pros- 
perity of the young couple. 

‘ Thank you, good uncle,* said Charles ; ‘ and what- 
ever share of enjoyment may be mine, l have to thank 
you for much of it, as it was you who first tauglit me 
th:it happiness does not lie in wealth or distinction, but 
in a life of honest industry, and a mind at peace with 
itself. You, too, I have partly to thank,* continued he, 
smiling and looking at his wife, * for having given me 
licrc a greater treasure than ever I hoped to have pos- 
sessed, had our expedition into Spain been crowned with 
the most entire success.* 

THE OPl'BOBllIUM OF MILTON. 

I ( )ua readers may remember the famous controversy on 
the alleged cxpidsion of Milton from his college, and its 
termination by a sort of compromise on the part of his 
defenders. They will perhaps be glad to Ininr that 
another belligerent has now appeared on the side of the 
poet, with the standard of ‘ No surrender !’ and tliat he 
I seems to have finally set the (lucstion at rest. 

I It is 110 wonder that the great poet — whose prose 
! would liave immortalised him, even if the * Paradise 
T-ost* had never been written — was the object of every 
kind of scurrility and calumny. Some of his works 
w'ere ordered by proclamation of ([Charles IT. to be 
burned by the common hangman; and his fellow- 
(Miristiana 'were called upon by a private assailant to 

* stone the miscreant to death.* One of his contem- 
poraries, VVinstanley, declased of him that, notwith- 
standing his possession of some small poetical merits, 

* his fame is got out like the snuiV a candle, and will 
continue to stink to all posterity, for having so in- 
famously belied that glorimis martyr and king, Charles 
I.* Another of them, Aubfey, 'W’Jio was seventeen years 
younger than Milton, brought against Jiini the specific 
cliargc of having been ‘ oomited, after an inordinate anti 
riotous youth, out of the university;’ and even dolm- 
Boii, in a new generation, suffered his church-and-state 
feelings to influence his judgment both of the poet and 
tlie man. * J am ashamed,’ says he, * to relate what 1 
fear is true, tliat Milton was one of the last students in 
either university that suffered the public indignity of 
corporal correction.’ 

To prove these charges, there were no college entries, 
and no contemporary reminiscences brought forward. 
The sole evidence was some words in a Latin elegy of 
Ills owif; and yet this elegy he himself republishc^ with 
all its supposed damnatory proof, not more than two or 
thi^e years after the charge by Aubrey, to which he 
replies as follows : — ' 1 must be thought, if this lilicller 
(for now he shows himself to be so) can find belief, 
after an inordinate and riotous youth spent at the uni- 
versity, to have been at length “vomited out thence;” 
for which commodious lie, that he may be encouraged 
in the trade another time, 1 tliank him ; for it hath 
given me an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly, 
with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary fa- 
vour and mpect which I found, above any of my 
equals, at the hands of those courteous and learned 
men, the fellowa of that college wherein 1 spent some 
years; who, at my narting, after 1 had taken two 
degrees, as the mannfr is, signified many ways how 
much better it would content them that 1 would stay ; 
as by many letters full of kindness and loving respect, 
botli before that time and long after, 1 was assured of 
•their singular good affection towards me.* In his Second 
De^ce, he says still more distinctly, that his father sent | 


him to college, where he studied for seven years with the 
approbation of tiie good, and without any stain upon 
his character, till ho took the degree of rniuiter of Strt*. 

The elegy, however, ai-oordiiig even to the more 
friendly commentators, vraa not entirely to be got over. 
Tiiey absolved him from expulsion, but consented to a 
verdict of rustic-ition : in tlu- Irish fashion, they split 
the difference. The verses that bear upon tlie question 
are as follow, with the criiuinatory words in italics ; — 

* Me tenet iirbs reflua quam Thain('<.is ;)1lMit iiiulii, 

Meqiic ni'i* invituni palria diilcis liabot, 

,1am iicc aniniliferum mild curu n*vi>4ci'e (.'.in tun, 

Neo (liHliini i't'titi mo hiris angit aniur. 

* * * + I 

Si flit line crif/ini/ patrio<i .iiliinKe penales, 

Kl vaiMiiim ciirirt otia grata scqiii, 

Ki>n ve1 ttfo/taii noiiiun sortemvo rocuKo, 

Lii-ius et exilii conditionc fruor.’ 

We now give tlu; literal and obvious trauslatum of 
those verses: — 

The city which the Tlinnics laves with renuent wave 
detains me, 

And my sweet native place possesses me not against my 
will ; 

Now 1 have iicitlier a desire to revisit the roedy Cam, 

Nor docs the lov(‘ of a domfiitir hearth^ lately forbidden^ 
torment me. 

If this be exile— io have visited iiiy father’s household 
gods, 

And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure — 

I refuse nut the name or the lot of a Itanishcd 
And gladly 1 enjoy the condition of exile, 

'riio commentators could not bear entirely up against 
this evidence. The poem refuted the charge of expul- 
sion, because the author, towards tho close, talks of 
returning to Cambridge ; but Warton declared that tho 
italicised words would not suffer us to determine other- 
wise than that Milton had siificred sentencjC of rustica- 
tion, or teint»)rary removal from college ; and Johnson 
thought that no other meaning could be given, even by ' 
kindness ami reverence, to tlie term veliti larh, * a habi- 
tation from which he is excluded.* Succeeding writers 
foUow&l on the sanies side ; and thus It was settled that 
the great poet ]i:id siifiered at lea.st a temporary banish- 
ment from his alnia matet\ in punishment of some trans- 
gression of the rules, or some offence he might have 
given to the governors of the college. 

This may seem at first sight a small question, but in 
reality it is a very important one. The rustication of 
Milton lias oft(m served as an excuse to meaner spirits, 
and perhaps it may before now have l>een pleaded sue- i 
cessfully w'ith some silly parents. The cause was holly 
unknown, but the authors of tlie original charge of 
cximlsion accused him of profligacy of every %iiid. 
Here 'w'as an cxam[)1e and apology for all succeeding 
rovea ; and the youth of * spirit,* who scorned the de- 
cencies of collegiate life, fancied himself a kindred soul 
with the handsomest of men, the most elegant of scho- 
lars, and the most gifted of pocte. But as regards Mil- 
ton himself the question is still more serious. The 
cliargc is not confined to rustication — ^it involves deltbe- 
ratc falsehood. His temporary exile from college might 
have been caused by some very venial trespass, pprhaps 
by a praiseworthy, even a religioas scruple; but his 
solemn denial, if the fact were true, would tiifow a 
stigma upon his character, which the brilliance oihis 
genius would only render more conspicuous. 

But Milton did not merely deny the fact ; he collected 
for publication, in less than three years afterward his 
Latin poems, and placed the elegy Ad Carohm 
turn (the oue referred to above) the first in the series. It 
it strange that this unconsciousness should have struck 
even the more friendly commentators as something 
merely tending to ^prove the charge of actual 'expul- 
sion, while they still considered that of rustication as 
completely established But so it was ; and thus the 
matter rested, till the appearance of an article In the 
last number of the * Classical Museum,’ in which 
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7)r Maclure, one of the classical matters in the Edin- 
burgh Academy, shows that the meaning of the ode has 
been mistaken from first to last, and exjdains the 
otlierwiso unaccountable unconsciousness of Milton by 
tiie simple fact, that it does not contain one word which 
can justify the interpretation afUaed to it by the learned 
and adopted by tlie ignorant. 

* It is surprising,' says Dr Maclure, * that in the face 
of these remarkaUe passages, w)\icli could not have been 
penned by one who was conscious of having incurred 
disgrace at college, the ex])rc5sinns in tlic elegy should 
ever have been construed, J nct'd not say by “ kindness 
and reverence,” but even by malevolence and contempt, 
BO as to lend support to a slander thus indignantly re- 
pelled by the object of it ! To me it seems clear as day, 
that when properly interpreted, they afford not a shadow 
of countenance to the injurious eahunny. They occur 
in an elegy written in J^ondon during a vacation, in the 
poet’s eighteenth year, and addressed to his schoolfellow 
and friend Charles J)eudate. This gentleman, after 
leaving Oxford, liad established himself in Cheshire, 
whence, as appears from tlie poem, he addressed an 
epistle to Milton, ])robably a poetical one, in which it 
Would seem, ignorant of the feelings with wliich his 
friend hud come to regard the university, he condoled 
with liim on his absence from it during the vacation, 
and spoke of this temporary separation as a state of 
ftriVe. This view of his i)osition in Jjondon Milton repu- 
diates in terms not very eomplimentary, 1 grant, to his 
alma mater ^ but which most assuredly do not support the 
imputation that has been founded on them. Hut it will 
be said, admitting that in this way the use of the w’ords 
exiliwn and profu^is is explained, how do you account 
for the phrase dttdum vetiii laris) hlotljing is easier: 
indeed 1 am filled with surprise that its true ineunitig 
has so long escaped discovery. The commentators have 
hitherto understood these words as if they referred to 
the poet’s cheerless apartments in Christ College, Cam- 
bridge i Milton was too good a Latinist ever to employ 
the word lar for a purxiose so unsuitable, lie uses it 
here in its only proyjcfr sense — to deriote his /<owc, his 
faUitr^s fireside, to revisit which during term-time had, 
by the discipline of liis college, been latch/ foi fndden him. 
In short, he enumerates amongst the delights of his 
present situation, freedom from the liorne - sickness 
with which he used to be tormented at Cambridge. 
When read in this light, the xiassagc assumes consist- 
ency with itself, with other portions of Milton’s writ- 
ings, and with the register of his college ; and what is 
perhaps of higher importance, while it rescues the 
memory of the greatest poet and one of the ripest 
scholars of England from a sliade that lias long rested 
on it^ it deprives giddy and thoughtless youth of a pre- 
ccdetit they are fund of quoting for their own irregu- 
larities and contumacy.’ 

In order to sliow at a glance the effect of this new 
reading, we will slightly paraxihrase, in the points re- 
ferred to, the literal translation given above 

The city which the Thames laves with refluent wave 
detains me. 

And my sweet native place possesses me not against my 
will ; 

Now I have neither a desire to revisit the reedy Cam, 
Kcff fbea tlie love of my father’s flresido, lately tor- 
tddden me during term-time, torment me. 

If this be what you call exile — ^to have visited my father’s 
household gods, 

And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure — 

1 tefiuie not the name dr the lot of a banished man, 

■ \ And gladly 1 enjoy the condition of exile. 

The correctness of this coxutmetion of the last four 
. is probable from the fact, that the elegy is a 

reply to nis friend’s epistle-— a circumstance which 
Ibrnier commentators appear to have overlooked ; while 
: thil$ of t|i6 first. four, requires merely a moderate know- 
ledge of Latin to insure acquiescence at once. Indeed, 

now that the tiling is, pointed out, the .translation 
Johnson gives of vetiii iaris seems little less than 
absurd. The word lar is one of the most expressive in 
tlic language. It is not merely * a habitation it is a 
home in the dccxiest meaning of the term — a hcartli 
hallowed by the spiritual presence of tlie household 
god. Jt is quite beyond belief that an accomplished 
Latinist like Milton could apply such a name to his 
solitary room, at a college of which he takes so little 
pains to conceal his dislike and contempt 

Dr Maclure is entitled to our thanks for the light he 
has thrown uxion this interesting xioint in literary liis- 
tory. Himself a Schoolmaster, he has proved to be so 
far more au fait of the trade than his brother school- 
masters Wartnii and Johnson ; and he has relieved from 
iinmerited obloquy the character of the illustrious 
schoelmastcr Milton. 

BYllNE ON SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Mu J. C. Hyrne presents a general work on the Aus- 
tralasian colonics, the result, a.s he infonns iis, of several 
years’ personal acquaintance with them. The hook, as a 
whole, does not come up to the expectations excited by 
the title ;* but understanding that titles are generally 
dictated by publishers, under views of their own — short- i 
sighted ones generally — we ai'c willing to believe that 
this is not the author’s blame. Not having s])ace wherein 
to follow him over the whole of the colonies wliich he 
dcserihes, we deem it best to concentrate attontion upon 
that one wlucli is at present the subject of greatest inic- 
rcHt at home. 

South Australia is about three times the size of (heat 
Britain and Ireland, the extent of land within its limits 
exceeding 300,000 square miles. Though during tlic 
summer months hot winds, which blow from the north- 
ward, occasionally x>rerail, yet the climate is extremely 
salubrious, and the air exhilarating, buoyant, and light. 
Nor do these winds, ‘ >vhich appeal* to pass over va.st arid 
regions, where moisture i(^ unknown,’ last long, giving 
iduec to cool, refreshing, southerly breezes, ‘which soon 
reinvigoratc the canKtitiitioii, and dissixmte the effect.-^ of i 
the |>arching gales.’ Coxiiou.^i, too, and frequent arc the 
rains which visit this favoured colony, ‘ whose soil is in 
general, admirably suited fo^ cultivation, and produces 
the most abundant crops.’ ‘ Scatteied,’ says Mr Byrne, 
‘over the vast area of South Australia, there are m’res of 
rich land on which millions of an industrious population 
might be settled. Besides wheat, oats, barley, and Jiidian 
com, the soil produces hops*, tobacco, the vine, and indeed 
all tropical fruits lunl jdants, with a very few exceptions. 
I’ho mulberry is now successfully cultivated, whilst the 
colony bids fair, at no distant date, to become an exten- ! 
sive wine-producing country.’ Nor is this all. ‘ South ; 
Austnilia has proved itself to be well adapted for tlie 
growth of the finest wool ; and the bouiidleas acres of ' 
natural pasturage, not calculated for agriculture, pi'e.seut 
au extent of country which, even at the rapid rate of 
increase observed by Australian flocks, it will take many 
long years to occupy. 

‘Amongst the population of the colony there are a 
considerable number of German agriculturists, wlio have 
mostly succeeded in acquiring small farms.’ Their dis- 
jiosition inclining them *to acquire a homestead and farm 
of their own, they dislike remaining in a state of servi- 
tude and dependence on others for their daily bread; and 
to this is attributable the extent of cultivation in South 
Australia, and the cheaxmess of grain — these small culti- 
vators being able to produce at a much lower rate than 
large landholders, who rely solely on the labour of others. 
This formation of a yeoman class must greatly tend to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the colony; and in this class Of its- 
population South Australia exceliji both NOW South Wales 
aud Australia Felix, where there seems to be a desire 
that only two classes should exist^the great landholder 

* Twelve Years' itMnhUftg in the RriiSsh OsilouiM, ftom 1835 to 
1847. Uy J. c. Byrne. S vols. London J.Biptley- 1848. [Thcf 
colonics actually noticed are those of Auetnula sad Kew SSealand.] 
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und stock -ptoptietOTy and the mechanic and labourer. 
This is much to be deprecated; and it speaks well for 
South Australia that the principle is not enforced there. 
It is a, striking fact,’ adds Mr llyrne, *that although 
the population of South Australia has not doubled within 
the last seTeii years, yet the oxient of land actually under 
cultivation has increased nearly fifteenfold within the 
same period. In 1B4U,’ he next assures us, ‘the population 
were about 14,000 in number, the number of acres under 
cultivation being then only 2503 ; whereas in 184(> the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 22,300, and the num- 
ber of cultivated acres to 33,292. The repeal of the corn- 
laws,’ he proceeds, ’ has opened the homo markets, and 
at present, South Australian wheat is represented a.s sus- 
taining a very high character with the corn-dealers of 
liondou, being quoted at the same price as the best 
Dantzir, which, on an average, is fully ten per 
higher than the best home-grown wheat. The Mauruiu-) 
and Cape of Clood Hope also present a near and good 
market for Australian wheat.’ 

To sheep-farmers it may be important to state, that in 
South Australia there has, within the last five years, 
been a rapid and important increase in the growth of 
wool. In 1042, the wool exported to (Ireat llritaiu 
! yielded only a return of L.29,749 ; while in 104G the j 
! returns amounted to Jj.l05,9fl. We arc about shortly | 
; to refer to the second great Houreo of Australian wealth — j 
namely, her rich copper mines ; but we cannot dismiss I 
the agricultural part of our notice before w'e have called | 
the attention of the class interested to the following < 
extrjict : — One great advantage to the farming class of 
South Australia lies in the ciiiploymcnL afforded them I 
at all seasons, when otherwise unengaged, in carting ores 
from the mines to the Hea])ort. In the year 1340, the 
amount paid for cartage by the Hurra Hurra Mine alone 
exceeded L.30,000 ; and as the produce of this mine is 
largely Increasing, and numerous others are being opened, 
it would bo difficult to calculate the amount that will 
be annually distributed for carriage amongst the South 
Australian farmers. Already tlic mine owners havo 
found it impossible to procure in the colony sufficient 
carriage, so they have resorted to the expedient of ad- 
vci tisiiig in the neighbouring colonies, fti order to induce 
persons to proceed to South Australia and become cur- 
riers.* South Australia, Mr Jlyrne thinks, ’ is eminently 
and especially the country bole calculated for the labour- 
ing emigrant.’ The dark feature is the character of the 
aborigines. Inoilensive enough in the neighbourhood of 
Adelaide and the more settled country, on the frontiers 
of the colony, and especially towards the Murray lliver, 
they arc fierce and ruthless, exhibiting grca||^hostility to 
the whites. They are, however, rapidly vaiiiHliiiig from 
the land — * the firearms of the whites doing the work of 
annihilation !’ This is bad; but, according to Mr Hyrnc, 
there is no remedy; for we are told that, though philan- 
thropists have used many efforts to civilise the iiativcH. 
all attempts to do so have as yet proved failures. Fierce 
savages they still arc, and continue practising cannibal- 
isrii * from a horrible fondness for the revolting food ! 
nor is there the least hope that tho practice will be 
abolished among them as long as they con tin uo to exist 
as a race.’ Let us hope there is a slight portion here of 
unintentional exaggeration. Mr Byrne had on one or 
two occasions the misfortune of falling in w'ith several 
bands of these savages, and of enduring uo inconsiderable 
amount of aufiering from their hands. But if the natives 
in the neighbourhood of Adelaide are gentle and timid, 
making cajiltal * catchers of strayed slieep,’ why should 
wo despair of tho * Border rascals becoming also, as popu- 
lation increases in their neighbourhood, well-bred, decent, 
nay, even useful members of society V That we may not 
be accused of concealment of facts, let us out, too, with 
another well-authenticated disclosure of Mr Byrne’s: there 
are at least eighteen dUTerent sMcies of snakes, many 
of them beautiful, and almost all of them dangerous, in 
the settled Austtalian cdonies ! 

Having thus considered Australia ae a merely agricul- 
tural colony^ we shall next ooDsider what are the other 


Let us ‘ begin at the beginning.’ Smith Australia, tliough 
a« a British colony not yet ‘ in her teens,’ has already, 
after struggling through dmigers and dilficulties almo«t 
incredible, suddenly merged into alflucucc, prosperity, 
and fame. She was mode a livitish province in 1884— 
her pniy inhabitants being at. tluj time a few runaway 
convicts and the cannibal aborigines— and became a Bri- 
tish colony ill JU3U; so tliat, us such, she is not older yet 
than eleven and a half yem*s. It is modlcas to specify 
all the causes which induced the ditliculties in which the 
infant colony got most foolishly iiividvod : they ore mat- 
ter of history; and it need only bo spcoiliod that a reck- 
less spirit of B])cculation ruined everything. From this 
laincntuble state of aifairs, repeatedly iioticr-d in these 
pages, the colony at length revived, and latterly it has 
become the W'ealtliiest of all the colonies of Britain. This 
has arisen from a discovery, made in 1844, that Au.Htralia, 
in many of its districts, possesses vast mineral riches. 
‘The mineral (liscovcrics of 18 14,’ says Mr Byrne, ‘at- 
iractctl attention, raised all from despondency, and threw 
a bright gleam of hope over the future.’ Ami now the 
ultimate elfeeis of its mining operations on British com- 
merce ami mineral property in England arc lit present 
incouccivablo, and must be left to time to develop. 

Having given a table of the import ami export returns 
of South Australia from HMI to 11148, the export ruturn 
for 11)41 being as low as Ji, ii),,5(;i, and that for 1840‘ as 
high as H.2H7,05f) — ‘What,* proceeds Mr Byrne, * the 
exports of South Australia will bo in the cour.«)e of a 
very few years, it would be folly to attoiiqit to predict.* 
(Jopper has l>ecomc a grand article of export; but this 
trade is only in its infancy. There is no country on tho 
face of the globe po!|fcsseil of such rich co[)per mines, or 
ho accfssiblv to truiarcarriinjef as those of South Australia. 
The Cornwall mines can bear no comparison with them. 
‘'Their value may lie said to be tJireo times as groat as 
those of ('ornwall, and yet many of the Cornwall mines 
pay 100 per cent, on tho capital ciqbarkcd in them ; of 
what, therefore, might not the South Australian mines be 
capable, if their working w'cro encouraged 9 It is r.jt 
only the inino-ownerH and population of the colony who 
w'ould be benefited by tho development of its mining 
rc.sourcof^; a market also would be created for the cou- 
humption of British manufactures, for which the colonists 
could pay by an exportation of copper required in the 
home market.’ If the mines of South Australia beat 
those of (Jornwall, they also excel the Chilian. ‘The 
working of tho Chilian minoH is attended with great diffi- 
culty and expense, and is mainly carried on by British 
capital, on which only a small dividend is paid. Situated 
auiidsi the Andes, where it is impossible to form carriage 
roads, the ore has to be conveyed from these luineB by 
strings of mules with wicker panniers slung across them, 
to distant ports of shipment, 'i'he depth of the workings 
and the length of the galleries are also extreme, and 
necessitate the eiuploymont of thousaiids of men, whose 
sole duty it is to convey the ore on their backs in baskets 
to the outlets of tho mine. All thU adds to the expense ; 
and the cost of the Chilian ores must very much exceed 
that of the ISouth Australian ores by the time they arrive . 
at a shipping jiort ; and yet they do not, on an average, 
exceed, or even etjual, much of the colonial ore that has 
already been imported into England within tho year.’ 
After this, we scarcely wonder at hearing Mr Byrne assert 
that ‘under the crown there is uo colony that presents 
such bright prospects for the future as South Australia.’ 
Adelaide, the capital of the colony, occupies the very 
centre of the immenso circle around which her mineral 
wealth extends. A range of hills, which run n^th, and 
nearly parallel to the Gulf of St Vincent, border on this 
beautiful town; ‘mineral specimens have been .disenv^gsd 
ill every part of this range; but the mines chaef^ womd, 
and which have given such a reputation to tiw colony, 
Be to the northward of Adelaide : tiie chief of these is 
the Barra Burra Mml|’ of which tho autl^ir gives the 
following description in a quotation fkom ^ letter of a 
friend:— ‘ In the morning wo t<^k an eariy walk, and 
obtained a glimpse of the mine ftom tho snmmit of an 
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niaindcr of the day, in consequence of excessive rain. 
Early on the following morning our breakfast was cut 
short by the announcement that Captain Lawson was 
“ w'aiting to acettropany us under ground,” at the prin- 
cipal workings; and having provided ourselves with sub- 
terranean “ toggeiy,” we made a hasty but becoming 
; toilet, and hastened to attend our kind conductor in his 
descent. The huge cargoes which have been shipped, the 
piles of ore we had seen at tlie port, the hundreds of 
draught oxen and laden drays we met in their progress to 
the wharf, the thousands of tons of ore around the work- 
ings and near the intended smelting-housc, thoir daily 
accumulations, and the rr 3 poris of credible, unbiassed 
witnesses, had prcparc<l us to expect much; but before we 
had passed through a single gallery, as the larger hori- 
zontal diverges or Jevols are very properly called, we saw 
enough to convince us that wc had commenced the exa- 
mination of a mine incomparably richer and more pro- 
ductive than any mine of any kind we had ever seen 
in tJie United Kingdom. 

* We passed through a succession of galleries and 
chambers, as the larger excavations are justly termed; 
one of them being large enough to hold a congregation of | 
a hundred or two persecuted Covenanters, a.nd sullicicntly | 

I lofty for the pulpit and desk, which those simple but 
devout worshippers managed to dispense with. In our 
progress wc had to ascend successive perpendicular lad- 
ders, with a lighted candle n^tained between the fore- 
finger and thumb ; afterwards to make our descent by 
similar contrivances, and others much more rude; until, in 
divers wendings, prostrations, twistings, turnings, clamher- 
ings, and examinations, we had spent nearly three hours 
under-ground, and passed through looked through the 
greater part, if not all the extensive subsoil operations.’ 

In addition to the Burra Burra, Mr Byrne enumerates a 
number of copper mines already ojiened, w'hich, for rich- 
ness and variety, are almost its rii-als — such as the Princess 
Royal, the Kapunda, the Montaciite, the Rapid Bay, and 
the Wakefield : to all this prosperity we find two draw- 
backs — and as wo have already advised intending agri- 
cultural emigrants of the existence in these lands of 
snakes and anthropophagi, so to those who may think of 
purchasing mineral ground wc also exhibit the^worst, as 
wc have done the best view of the matter. The want of 
coal is therefore, we say, stated to be a considerable bar- 
rier, as it renders the smelting of the ore on the spot 
where it is dug to a great extent impossible ; but the 
matter is far less hopeless, in Mr Byrne’s estimation, than 
the reformation of the aborigines — for hear how tho 
difficulty is got over : — * A recent discovery of the ap- 
plication of electricity to smelting copper will create a 
complete revolution both in the intenfions and prospects 
of the mining iiitei'est of South Australia.’ Again : * The 
island of Van Diemen’s Land is at the distance of only a 
fevf days* sail from Port Adelaide, and there coal abounds 
in most available situations for shipping. This coal 
could be imported at an average price of from ten to 
twelve shillings per ton on an extensive scale; and then 
the question would arise, whether it were better to bring 
tho coal to the copper ore, or the latter to the former i 
Some of the inhabitants of the colony did propose to 
erect smelting-houses on a small island composed almost 
exclusively of coal, which lies off the coast of Van Die- 
men’s Land, and where there is good anchorage ; but 
the scheme does not appear to have been followed up, on 
account of the lethargy of the authorities and mercantile 
classeiB of the island.’ Although wo do not intend to 
hazard an ophiion on tho merits of the question, we must 
remind reader of the existence of what is called the 
* royivlty tax*’ S6 soon as specimens of the copper OMS of 
, Australia reached England, they were pronounced by the 
\most eminent judra to be amongst the richest imported 
into this country irom any part of the g\o\>e. Alarmed 
^ vlest tho working of mines should withdraw agricul- 
C, ' .tunsts and others from their fis&H labours, and regard- 
ing it as but reasonable that mining property should 
'Contribute somewhat, in proportion . to the amount of 
,.4about it absorbs,, to the fund by which tho expense 
. . of intioduclng emigrants of the labouring clam is x^ro- 1 


vided for, Earl Grey, on the dOfih December IG4G, con- 
firmed a royalty tax imposed by the governor of the 
colony, with the consent of his council, in the March of 
the same year, of one-fifteenth * upon all minerals raised 
from lands thenceforward to be alienated from the crown.’ 
When this tax was first announced, the colcmists were, 
wc are told, highly indignant, and its total repeal is still 
demanded. Notwithstanding all this, Mr Bysne, address- 
ing the numerous families in England possessed of a 
small competence, but who are anxious about the future 
maintenance of their children, does not hesitate to say 
most emphatically, ‘ transfer yourselves to Sgpth Aus- 
tralia ; you will there obtain three times the interest of 

our money, and you will be able to live at less than 

alf the cost, whilst to the younger branches of your 
families many sources of employment will bo opened, 
for there is no such excessive competition as exists at 
hoijle.’ 

All kinds of labourers, mechanics, and domestic ser- 
vants cam capital wages in South Australia. Professional 
men are not in requisition, there being too many of that 
class already there. * In the constitution of its society,’ 
we are tnld^ * South Australia lias boon csxiecially fa- 
voured ; comparatively few persons who have been con- 
victs have crossed to this coloi^, and among her original 
colonists were a large number of men previously occux»ying 
most respectable positions in England — ^men of intellect, 
talent, and ijerscverance ; and even her emigrants were 
originally chosen with a care seldom exercised in the 
case of any other colony. . . . Much good society is to be 
met with in Adelaide: ladies bright, fair, educated, and 
accomplished; and gentlemen who would not suffer by n 
comparison with any other colonists in the world. Wc : 
regret to learn, however, that at tho mines the large 
wages earned by the men generally promote intoxication ; 
and indeed over all the colony drinking too much pro- ! 
vails.* 

Adelaide possesses a theatre, a savings’ bank for the 
lower classes, besides three or four lodges of freemasons, 
half-a-dozen of the Odd Fellows, and an abstinence socict 3 \ 
There arc also four newspapers xmblished in Adelaide, 
two of thorn twice a-week, the others weekly; not to 
mention a subscription library sujtportcd by the more 
respectable inhabitants. But we must now draw to a 
close. Before doing so, how' ver, it is but fair to say that, 
in order to render our article useful to tho general reader, 
wc have scarcely, by our extracts, done justice to the work 
of Mr Byrne. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS.* ! 

The Garret Mauler . — This is not a title assumed by ^ 
any particular class, but rather a sobriquet bestowed ^ 
upon one who cannot correctly be said to belong to an}'. ' 
He is ox>erative and manufacturer, raercbaiit and la- i 
bourer, combined in one person ; and has dealings both | 
w'holesalc and retail, after a fashion of his own. No ! 
man can rightly accuse him of sapping our commercial ! 
sysjpm by an undue extension of credit, seeing that it ! 
is very rarely that he trusts anybody, and sSl more | 
rarely is anybody found who will trust him. He works 
at any easy ' trade, and manufactures articles of every 
sort or description that may be wanted; which he has 
wit or ingenuity enough to turn out of band. Two 
things are essential to a man’s becoming a garret 
master : in the first place, he must be able to practise 
some occupation which requires but little capital to set 
him up in business ; and in tho second place, he must 
be unwilling, either from a spirit of inaubor^nation, a 
love of idleness, or a feeling of independence^ ot else 
incapable, from want of average skill in li^ cafLing, to 
w'ork as a journeyman. Whatever W his motive, it 
can hardly be the love of gain, since tjiis Ifur 

at least as one can judge fronif his personal apjjkaranoc 
i and domestic surrouiidiDgs, must fall far shoir of tho^e 
of an average workman. There may be some few ex- 
I ceptions to whom this ^neral ^kfacter is not apxfii- 

* Gontlauod from No. IQtt* . 
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cable; inde^ 1 know there ate; but the more respectable any other purpose than to pawn or to sell, are to be met 
of the number would, I hare reason to think, subscribe with in every street, and proclaim the industry of a 
to the truth of this delineation of the general body — if class of operatives wlnjse labours are anything but a 
body they can be called — who live in perfect isolation, benefit to the general conimunity. 
and never come together. It is not my intention to lay all these enormities upon 

Every one who walks the streets of London, if he the shoulders of the garret master ; indeed many of tiie 
ever exercise his observation at all, must have rc> manufacturers of the vile wares above-mentioned are 
marked, aifiongst the infinite variety of wares disposed men of considerable capital, those especially who ftibrl- 
for sale inside and outside of the endless array* of shops cate and deal in the more expensive articles. But yet 
that line tlic public thoroughfares, a prodigious number justice to the subject of this sketch compels me to 
of articles which are not, properly speaking, the pro- declare that the guilty parties are mainly members of 
duction of any particular or knpwn species of handi- his class ; althougli individuals are not wanting among 
craft; or if some of them he such' ostensibly, it becomes them, the history of whose lives w'ould present the 
apparent upon inspection, and upon a comparison of praiseworthy struggle of industry and integrity against 
prices, that they arc not the manufactures of well-prac- adverse circumstances. If the reader will accompany 
Used hands, but are hastily and fraudulently got up, to me to the narrow theatre of his operations, he may 
delude the eyes of the unwary by the scmblanc* of behold the garret master in the midst of his avocations, 
workmanship. Picture-frames, looking more like gilt and then form a^ lenient a judgment as the somewhat 
gingerbread than carved gold, which they should re- singular spectacle wdll admit. 

setnble; small cabinets of cedar-wood, and miniature (in a summer evening in the year 184-, having 
chests of drawers, which seem to stand midway between been requested by a country correspondent to make 
a toy and a domestic implement ; easy (to break) chairs, inquiries respecting the execution of a commission 
which a man of fifteen stone would crush to pieces ; intrusted to one of this tribe, I set out in the direction 
I mirrors of all sizes, each one affording a new version of indicated in his letter, and arrived at the door of the 
I your astonished face ; slippers and clogs of every pos- house in which the garret master dw'clt about half an 
, Bible material; bo 3 's’ caps at hali-a-crown a dozen, of hour before sunset. The place w'iis a back street run- 
' every variety of shape and colour, manufactured from ning nearly parallel with llolborn, in tiic neighbourhood 
, the tailors’ clippings ; whetstones of every geological of one of the inns of court, and one that, judging from 
, formation — trap (for customers) predominating crib- the height and structure of the houses, had once laid 
• bage-boards, draught-boards, dominoes, and chess-men, claim to a charaider for respectability, not to say gen- 
I at any price you like ; work-li<;^yja^, writing-desks, aiid tility : but all such pretensions J\ad evidently long been 
; music-stands, glued together froiMic refuse of a cabinet- given up; and tlic lofty dwellings, fashioned originally 
I maker’s workshop; carpenters’ tools incapable of an for the abodes of easy and comfortable independence, 

I edge» among which figures a centre-bit, with twenty now stood in begrimed and dingy neglect, the uncared- 
pieces, fur five shillings — a bait for amateur mechanics, for tenements of the artisan and the labourer. The 
which has astonishing success ; towel-horses, that will door of the house 1 entered stood fastened open ; and 
fall to pieces if not tenderly handled ; and flights of the loose boards of the bare passage, wanting serm^or, 
steps, leading to a broken head, or something worse— all mat, and oil-cloth, bent and clattered under my feet. • 
demand attention by their plausible appearance and The w^alls, from the door to the summit of the topmost 
astonishingly low price. But)»thcse arc not all. The stair, were of a dark-brow'ii colour, arising from the ae- 
liocdlcss bargain-hunter may fool away a good round cumulated soiling of half a century, and polished by the 
sum as easily as the veriest trifle. CTaudy pianofortes, friction of passers up and down, except whore some few 
magnificent-looking instruments, labelled *13roadwuod’ tatters of the original papering yet hung about them, 
or * Collard,’ may be had at 4 an immense sacrifice ’ (this or wdiere the plaster had been knocked away, through 
is true in the buyer’s cas^, which ought to he war- the careless porterage of lieavy articles. The banisters 
ranted not to stand in tune for twenty-four hours, and as far as the first floor were in tolerable repair, though 
to become veritable tin-kettles in a twelvemonth. Jlor- some of the rails showed by their want of point that 
riblc fiddles, by the thousand, constructed only to sell they w'ere substitutes for others vrhich had left the rank, 
and to set the teeth on edge, lie in wait for the musical Higher up, they were half deficient; and near the top 
tyro; scraphines that growl like angry demons, until storey had been removed altogether, probably for fuel, 
they become asthmatic, when they wheeze away their by some starving inmate, and replaced by a fence of 
hateful lives in a month or two, arc to be found in every rough slab deal. Of this I was rather sensible by touch 
: broker’s shop, together with every other musical in- than by sight ; for the skylight that should have illumi- ! 
strumciit you could name ; all uniting to prove that if uated Uic staircase was covered over, with the exception >| 
the best articles are to be procured in London, so are of one small cranny, plainly to exclude the weather, ; 
the worst, and that too in abundance. which would else have found entrance through the ' 

Nor doea the evil stop here. * The world is still broken panes. 1 should be sorry to afFord the reader J 
deceived ‘with ornament,’ and the imitators of tkmgs too accurate a notion of the villanous odour tliat infected | ^ 
real know it well, and make a good market by the the atmosphere of the house ; it would have perplexed 
knowledge. Wo to the scientific student who, anxious even Coleridge — who said that in Ologne he * counted 
to economise his funds, buys his necessary instruments two-and-seventy stenches’— -to have described it* It • 

I of any otlier than a well-known and established maker ! seemed a compound of spirits, beer^ and stale tobsusco, 

In no department of manufacture is there a more pro- of rancid oil or varnish, with a flayour of a dog a month 
fitablo field for humbug and plunder than in this. All dead. I should mention that 1 knocked at one of five 
descriptions of scientific iustruments, surgical, optic, doors on the third floor, when three of them suddenly 
chemical; engineering, and others, abound in every opened, but not the one to which I had applied ihy 
i quarter— the pawnbroker being the chief medium or knuckles. Three dirty-faced matrons in dishabUle, two | 
middleman through wliom they find their way to the of them having infants at the breast, made their simul- | 
j luckless experimentalist. * Telescopes with conveniently taneous appearance, and inquired what I wanted; one r 
soiled lenses ; camera-lucidas, by means of M^hich Argus of them informing me that * the doctor * was not wit^,' \ j 

I himself could see noting; scalpels, lancets, and ampii- but would be found at the tap. Men tf^Iy wondering I 

! tating knives, never int^ded to cut ; surgical saws with who * the doctor’ tlius domiciled could be, 1 -stated that I f 

’ tender teeth ; air-pumps in want of sucker j pentagraphs, had business with ,"and requested to be shown I 

with rickety joints abd false admeasurements ; nnsea- his door. " * It is themfth door on tlie itobr above,’ said 
soned glass retorts ; crucibles sure to split on the fire ; the woman who hod mentioned * tlie doctor,’ withdrawing / 
opera-glasses with twopeopy lenses in tubes of specious as she spoke. Arriving at the door iu question, 1 could 
^nagnificence ; and a thousand other things, which are hear a murmur of voices, and the whirling of a wheel 
! manufactured weekly in large quantities, but never for in rapid motioh. Tlie door was opened immediately at 
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my inmnions, and the ni} a of a lurid sunnet streamed 
in upon the landing place The woman who answered 
the door seemed astonished at my unlouked for ap 
pcarance, and plainly expected a difiLicnt party As 
she drew back to make room for jn> entr me e, a scene 
met my view, too common, I fcir in the industrial 
resorts of our great cities, but one calhng aloud for 
I amendment and redress in L\cry possible particular 
In a room, the dimensions of whidi nii^ht be about 
atsteen feet by eleven or twelve, \icre living an entire 
lamily, oonsistuig of certainly not feaex than eight 

K s Near a stove placid about a yaxd from the 
oe^ the fiinnel goin^ into the ihiDinc> tlixoixgh i 
hoAoin the wall abo\i the mintilpuie, sit the girrct 

master, Mr T in the act of filling Ins pipe Bl 

yobd a shirt, dirty and i iggel i iiii is trousers and a 
pair at old 8lip])crs cut donn from oiler bouts he had 
imthing on his person if ix e i \( i pt a be iid of a month s 
growth A lad ot sc ^ ( ntr i n or i ighte f n, simil irly non 
dressed, whose unv islnd fiisli picpcd thron|di a do/eii 
lents in his garmentN vias buR> at an old iuket> litlu 
turning pill boxes, some grobs of which ivcre scattered 
on the board m fiont of him , as he turned fur a mori nt 
at ni^ gntranue, he showed a tice haggard ind au, the 
index of bad diet and early lutempe ranee Si itc I at 
a carpenters bench, which, together vitb the litlu, 
occupied ilie whole portion of the r >om nc \t the m indoii 
was a girl of nineteen or tventi, engaged in c t-cli 11^ 
spreading gold leal upon th w or 1 * cup{ in^ jnc \ lousl^ 
written with virnish upon i strip it j,liss llii eos 
tume, sunnounted a ith a tittered mins luket woull 
have disgraced the * black doll usuilly sus] ende 1 over 
0 fagp-shop , the same indu atioii of senii st in it ion an 1 
(alas that it must be said ') of intemperaiiec w is 
legible in a countenance that ouglit to li ivo ken, ind I 
indeed was one L, loterosting At the end of the bem h 
XQ the corner of the room a boy of tvchc or thirtem 
years was oe( upied in 1 rem h polishing a fev small 
and showy frames adapted for the rei option of the 
glass labels At the other comer, to the left of the 
UthCj was A still > ounger child — 1 can liardly sa} of 
WhU^ seX'-^busily fitting the eoicrs to the pill boxes 
and Uytng them m dozens for package , while an luf int 
of scarce three years was asleep in the sh ivin^<) under 
tbo bench, wheie, it in as evident from the ineseiicc of 
tiin brown and grifn> bluiket rags, he would k loined 
night by other members of tlie fimiU Ihere wis 
m bedstead in the mom , hut wh it was presumably t)ie 
bMA of the parents — aheap of filthy bundling — lay on the 
fkor between the door and tin ( irnci of the apiitment 
While 1 was making inquiries ( one erning the c minus 
UOh of my country fnend the mother t tipped ktwun 
mo gad tho father, to a horn I had addiessed myself iii I 
fothnated by a look of shame, al irni an i nitre it} that 
ihe was the more ht party to be questione d 7 hi m in, 
ItoWsver, told her witu an oath to stand aside to wh ih 
eomtoaiid she paid no attention, but proieedrd ti in 
l^m mo they were on the point of complctim my 
Iheod’s order, and that the goods should be forviardtd 
to my addiess, if I would leave it, eatly on the following 
moni^ While she was speaking J heard a lij,ht f )ot 
m stairs, aid the door opening, a littk girl of 
MX, almost decently el id m compaiison with the 
omr»i entered the room, dasum^ a bln k bottle coye 
fully ih both hands The mother apparently unaiUiug 
mt a ftranger should be aware of tht natuii of the 
bkuvlen lapottght by the child, was akiut coneeiline it 
m a oupboard j but Hit father who 1 now fox th„ first 
TOO perceived, was on tlie high road to intoxieation, 
at her angrily for pretending to be ashamed of 
a ah® liked as well as anybody, and 

M^^uilod tlie gin totUc With • Ngh and a 
iSKJSF complied witk ins desire, when he 

■ ^PPhul himsolf to ftie eon Unto with an 

brought 

gy ™ on® of the family that had the 

of health m the counienanoe , and 
plH^ It WM 09/ty to MO, owed It to hot fortunate pOHtma 


IS general messenger to tho whole, md to the exeroise 
and free air this function procured her All the rest 
were in a sort of etiolated condition— pale and wan 
from confinement, bad air, and worse food Iho dress 
of the whole fimily, with the exception of that of the 
little messenger, who was kept in some show of decency 
for the salce of appearances, would not have sold for a 
penny above the rng price m Monmouth btrpwt e ither 

mother, nor daughter grown up to womanhood, bctmed 
to ha\e preserved a relic of that graceful sentiment of 
personal propriet}, which is the last thing that tlie sc \ 
generally surrenders to tho * want which cometh like 
an armed man * But here want was not tho destro} cr 
a fiend of more hideous aspect and deadlier jmrpost 
held undisputed sway in this wretched abode of jer 
aerted industry and precocious intempcranec As 1 
df parted down the era/y stars, [could not help eoin 
pabsionatiiig the hiplms mother, whom I thought it 
more thin probible the hateful aiee of intoxicaii ii liad 
first opjnessed, lud then seduied * Tier bloated eoun I 
tciunce left no room lor doubt is to the truth of her I 
tyriiit s assertion I at there leiiiamed on it yet the 
trace of firmei truthfulness and kindliness, and the 
bnmhg senn of shinie atreudint upon her present 
eunditioii On the coming doom of the family — ^thc sou, 
the iliughler the toiling children, the shepiiig infant — 
it w IS to ) p iinful to rellti t 

7/( Jc^ f / nt —Ihe nevt diy. my friends com 
missiuu n qiiirmg it, I pud a \i'‘it to one of the saim 
ell s in i difiirtnt line of business In die f the 
sniill courts kadina|Mt of Drury Line 1 fmnd tins 
worlln, whose oedipVon was that of printing labels 
m gold letters upon coloured piptr lortunitely for 
the fur sex he was a bmlulor, and king on the aerge 
ft fifty, was likely to lontiniie so All the impleniiiits 
oi Ins ait, and thej were not few, together with his be I 
and his kehne thair were around him in h loom a 
do/eu feet square^ and whiih he guly shied tlie ‘ par 
lour next to the bky His jnes'* wa» a lontriviiiet 
sue h IS I had never scendieforc, e ( onomising k th sj» u e 
and labour at the peiiilt} — which he seenud to eun 
little abc ut — of aborain ibly bad w ork the pr( ssure w as 
produced bv the iction ol a pedal near tin floor under 
the in ithinc ind i ousequeirtly the labiur of redUng in 
an 1 lolling out, indispr us luk xn the common printing 
press was uoidfd When T entered, ho w is utually 
printing the word ‘Lodgins upon half a do/eu stiips 
of polished azuit paper applying powdend gold wnih a 
ptne il of camel hair, to the variiibh or size used instead 
of ink IS each was imprisbed * Ujwwi my pointing, c ut 
the liberty he hid tiken with the oxthograpli> tf the 
word, In see raid not to tompreheiid iny me imiig, an 1 
rcni irkmg that he iieicr did nor eould understand any 
i of the hographics, siriously inquired what w is wrong 
I Ik me at length inide aw ire tint aiiuther o was want 
ing (but nut before lie had inadi oareful refen me to a 
dog sheared diction irv), he absumed a look of strange 
morlifieation aid perplexity it was not adtogethcr 
that lit was asliani^ of lus ignorance , of tbit tlic iKior 
fellow had been too long eonse ous , xt was rather that 
he could sec no remedy m tlie present case, ‘ This, 
sii, sai I he, * is a noowmi, and no mistake , that s my 
biggest fount, and there is but one alphabet of it be- 
yond tlie vowels 1 * After a mmute’s consideratLon, how - 
ever, ind s ratching of his gnz/led pate, he brightened 
up mil wi ni on with the iftair as it was, witli the < on- 
sol itory declaration that they were no great schokrs 
thereabimt , that there were others no wiser than bun- 
self , and that tho things were fur people iii the couit, 
who would nmr find it out, to which he added, that 
* if anylKidy had a right to spell a word as ho eh^, it 
w as a printer short of types ’ abomewhat tickled with 
tlie fellow's good-temper and aeeommodatiitg philoso- 
phy, 1 sat down to wait tot my friend's pilbket cv labels, 
which he said only reqoxred taking out of tbe fimshmg- 
press to be ready for delivery 1 leanisd from his con- 
versation that he had served his iliaie to a Httle book^ 
seller and printer at a small town on the Welsh oMt; 
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but he had spent most of the seven years in runnings 
al>out the tovvn as circulating librarian, or waiting in 
the shop, and not as many months altogether in the 
office, wlicre there was generally nothing to be done. 
Discharged of course at the end of his term, to make 
room for a new apprentice with a new premium, he had 
come to seek his fortune in London* After considerable 
difficulty and disappointment, be at length succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement in a large office. On taking 
])os8ession of his * frame,’ he said he was at first so 
alarmed at the exploits of the numbers of clever and 
rapid workmen around him, that he had not the proper 
use of the few faculties he could boast, and could think 
of nothing but his own want of skill. This state of mind 
only made the matter wbrse. Nervous and exeilcd, 
lie endeavoured to make the same show of celerity 
as the others, and got through the first day in a idate 
of complete bewilderment. Tho second and third 
passed oir a little more to his satisfaction ; and ho was 
beginning to nourish some small degree of hope, wlieii 
on the fourth day the first evidence of tlie value of liis 
labour was put into his liaiids, in the form of a proof 
coyiy of his work, sent from one of the readers, wliose 
office it is to mark tho mistakes of tho compositor, for 
the purpose of correction. Such a horrid amount of 
' blunders he declared the world had never seen before 
i at one view: to the sheet upon which the broad page 
I was printed, tho corrector had been compelled to join 
; another, to atfbrd sjiace to mark the errors. * Upon my 
j soul, sir,’ said be, * I cmild not stand the sight of it ; 

I moreover, the man behind me was grinning over liis 
! frame, and telegraphing the whole room. 1 wished 
I myself a thousand miles away ; and seizing niy bat and 
I coat, bolted down tho stairs as fast as I could run. 1 
got a letter in a few days from the party who recom- 
I mended me, desiring mo to return and resume my 
I wtirk ; but I could not do it. Tlie face of that chap 
I grinning over my shoulder has given me the nightmare 
1 fifty times. That’s six-and-twenty years ago, and I 
; have never been near the pkiee since.’ Sick of the | 
! printing, he liad next tried to work as a bookbinder, 

I which, as w usual in country towms, iTe bad learned .as 
I well (or rather as ill) aa^tbe other ; but here also he 
! found himself equally ai Ikult. Discharged from the 
hookbinder’s, to make rooniTor a more expert hand, he 
found himself cast upon the world with no available 
means of subsistence. Want of funds, speedily fol- 
lowed by want of food, drove him again to make ap- 
plication to the printing-offices; but now he avoided 
large houses, and W'as at length fortunate enough to 
lociite himself in a suburban establishment of small 
pretensions, wlicre he gut board and lodging, and a 
nominal salary, doing what he could, for just what the 
proprietor, who was as poor almost .as himself, could 
afibrd to give him. Here he stayed, on and oil', as he 
said, for more than a dozen years, during whicli he con- 
trived to add something to his knowledge of tho busi- 
ness, and to save a few pounds, with which, o% the 
demise of his employer, he purchased a part of tlie 
materials he had so long handled, and commenced 
printer in his own right. It appeared that the whole 
* of his gains during all the years of his mastership had 
not averaged much above L.40 a year, out of which he 
had to pay «?s. 6d. a week for the rent of his room. He 
showed me his stock of implements, consisting princi- 
pally of eolid brass blocks, engraved in relief for the 
purpose of gold labels attachable to the tbousand-and- 
ono wares of druggists, chemists, haberdashers, fancy 
stationers, and numberless other traders. The blocks 
were for tlie most part the property of his employers ; 
and he found it his interest to keep a small stock of 
each on hand, to meet Ihe demands of the proprietors. 
He attributed th$ blotchy impression which chorac- 
terised all his work mainly to hiis rickety press, and 
sighed for a better, which he liad yet no prospect of 
, obtaining ; but he observed that thpugh his w«k 
* look very bad in ink, it was a v«ry dififerent tfnng in 
goMl; that made even ablotch oftnamental, and id which 


people seldom complained of having too much for their 
money. 

Tills poor fellow presented the most ramaxMlo 
instance of unfitness for the business he fullowad that 
I ever met with. AViiU Imge, horny, unmanagewhte 
fingers, and defective vision, he pursued a craft, to the 
succassful prosecution of whi(?h quick, keen sight, and 
manual dexterity are indispensable. Requiring a know- 
ledge of ut least so much grammar as is comprised in 
the arts of orthography and punctuation, he was . 
foundly ignorant of both* Thirty years of practice hi 
a printer had not taught him to spell the commoAest 
words in the language, as 1 became aware iVom certain 
cacogmpbio despatches on business matters subse- 
quently received from him. Honestest of bunglers! 
one-half of his painstaking existence was passed in 
repairing the blunders of tho other; and yet it is a 
question whether lie did not enjoy liis being with as 
much relish ns any man that ever lived. His cheerful- 
ness was without a panallei in ray experience : an inex- 
haustible spring of liilarity seemed welling from every 
feature. Nature had more than compensated him, by 
the bestowal of such a temperament, for all the sp^ts 
of fortune. Proof against calamity, lie grinned institm* 
tivtily in the face of adverse circumstances ; and onCg- 
declared to me that he did not think any mortal tiling 
could depress his animal spirits, utuess it might be «; 
drunken wife ; whether sucli an appendage to his for- 
tunes miglit succeed in doing so he couldn’t say^ but Ivs 
had no intention of making the experiment. ' 

lie died the death one might almost have wished 
him, considering his solihary lot. He was found by an 
early visitor one inoniing dead in bis beehive-chair, 
the newspaper in his hand, a iialf-snioked pipe broken ' 
at liis feet, a pint of hardly-tasted ale on Uie hob of tho 
empty grate, and the candle burnt out in "the socket' on 
the little table at liis side. 


INSTANCKS OF MANUAL DKXTERrTY IN 
MANi:FAOTUHliS, 

Titk * body’ of ribat (beaver) in gcnerallsr made of one paari 
of ‘red ’ wool, three ]iartB Saxony, :ind eight parts rabbits' 
fur. Tho mixing or working up of tlicse matorials is an 
ojieratioii which d('j>cMidfl very much on the dexterity of 
tlu* workman, :md years of long practice are required to , 
render ei man prf)fieien(. Tho wool .^nd fur are laid Oll.jli. 
bench, first sex)arately, and then together. The worki^m' 
takes a maeliinc somew hat like a large violin bow; this is/ 
.siiNpendctl from the ceiling by the middle, a few inches ' 
above tlio bench. The w'orkinan, by moans of a siiuill piecO’ 
of wood, eaiiHus the end of his * 1k»w ' ttj vibrate q uickJy I 
again.st the iiarticles of wool and fur. This operation, Coiqj:,. 
tiiiued fur Home time, effectually o])enf> the clotted lna!Kle^^f~ 
and hiyH o]Hm all the lihrcH ; those fiying upwards .1^ tlia/ 
action of the string, are, by ibe manqid and wontefti^.' 
de.xterjty of tlie workman, caught in 'ihetr descent In ^ 
peculiar maimer, and laid in a soft layer of .equable tbisiC-;' 
ness. This operation, apparently so simple and eaa;f 
be effected, is in reality very difficult, and only to 
learned by constant iiraetiee. , ' ' 

The curved shell of metal buttons is prepared by 
of a stEiin]>ing-prosR; but instead of a punch, a eurv^ 'pCk' 
lished surfuee is nstuL The workwomen employed to atlliap/ 
tlie little hits of copper acquire such dexterity,' that they 
fTCH]iiently stamp twelve gross in an hout, dt nearly 
in a minute. This dexterity is truly Wonderful, whenji wti 
considered that each bit of Goi>per is put into the die 
rately, to be stam|)ed with a press moved by the haud^ bhUjj! 
finally removed flioin the die. Tlie quickness with Wh^'> 
tho hands and fingers must I'e moved to do 17 ^ 
hour must bo very great. ^ . ' 

In tyx>e-founding, wli«n the melted raetal baa . 

into the mould, the workman, by a of 

liand, or rather jerk, causes thometol to ba eblkeii hsip ah' 
the minute intersticefkof tho mould; . 

lit manufficturlng imitative bead fortn- 

ing the pearl hae two holes in its liquid, made 

from a pearl-Uke powder, ixiMiliid. hollow of the 

bead by a tube, and by a of the hand, the 

ein^le drop introduced i» omMdd' to' ever the 
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whole flurfacc of iht' interior, without any eiipcrfluity or 
deficiency being occasion edt 

In v'axiiig the corka of blacking-bottles iiiiich cleverness 
is displayed. The wax is melted in an oj>en disli, and 
without brush, ladle, or other appliance, the workman 
waxes each cork neatly and expeditiously simply by turn- 
ing the bottle upside dow^n, and dipping the cork into Iho 
melted wax. Practice has enabled the men to do this so 
neatly, that scarcely any wax is allowed to touch the 
bottle. Again, to tuni the bottle to its proper position, 
witjiout spilling any of the wax, is a]n)arcntly an exceed- 
ingly simple matter ; hut it is only by a poculicor move- 
ment of the wrist and hand, iinjiossiblc to describe, and 
didicult to imitate, that it is ]iro]ierly effected. One man 
can seal one hundred <lo/en in an liour ! 

In pasting and atlixing the labels on the blacking-bottles 
much dexterity is also displayed. As one man can paste ' 
as many lalxds as two can affix, groups of throo are em- 
ployed in this dejiartmcnt. In pasling, the dexterity is 
shown by the final toucli of the brush, which jerks the 
label off tile hea]). and whicli is caught in the left hand of 
the w'orkman, and laid aside. This fs done so rapidly, that 
the threefold o])cration of pasting, jerking, and laying j 
aside is repeated no less than two tlioiiaand times in an 
hour. The afiixiug of the labels is a very neat and dex- 
terous operation; to the w'atchful spectator the bottle is 
scarcely taken up in the hand ere it is set down labelled. In 
packing the bottles into casks much neatness is disidayed. 

Tiic heads of certain kinds of ]iins arc furimrd by a coil 
or two of iinc wire placed at one cud. Tins is cut off 
from a long coil fixed in a lathe; the wiirkinan eats off one 
or two turns of the coil, guided entirely by his eye; and 
such is the manual dexterity displayed in the operation, 
that a 'ivorkman w’ill cut off '20,000 or ii0,000 heads without 
niaking'a single mistake as to the number of turns in each. 
An expert workman can fasten on from 10,000 to 15,000 of 
these heads in a day. 

The reader will fretiuently have seen the papers in which 
pins are stw'k for the <joiivenioiicc of sale : cliildrcii cau 
paper ffoin ;30,0(H) to 40,000 in a day, although each yiin 
involves a separate and distinct operation ! 

The pointing of pins and needles is done solely by hand. 
The workman holds thirty or forty jiin-leiigths in his hand, 
spread out like a fan ; and wonderful dexterity is shown in 
hrinmng each part to the stone, and iirosenting every 
point of its circumference to its grinding action. ^ 

Jn stamping the grooves in the heads of needles, the 
operative can finish fiOOO needles in an hour, althpugli he 
has to adjust each separate wire at every blow. Jn jiuncli- 
ing the eye-holes of needles by hand, children, who are the 
operators, acquire such dexterity, as to be able to piiucli 
human hair and thread it with another, for the amiisc- 
of visitors ! 

In finally *i)apcring' needles for sale, tlic females em- 
ployed can count and paper 3000 in an hour ! 


FACTORY EDUCATION IN LANCASHIRE. 

The following is an extract from the recent report of 
'Jbeonard Homer, Es<|. inspector of factories: — ‘ it lias been 
' (Often said that the uctompt to educate tin; children pro- 
pipved by the factory acts has been a failure : it is only so 
when good schools arc not within reach; where there are 
good schools, not only do tlio parents of children and the 
owners and uianagetiB of factories, with comparatively few 
exceptions, willingly send them, but the children make good 
progress : their throe hours' daily attendance, from eight 
to tlurteon years of age, is found sufticient to give them a 
V<wy considerable amount of instractioii, and I havo visited 
schools where some of the half-time childi’cn have b(?eu 
ampUgst the best scholars. Thus in a late visit to a British 
School at Ijees, near (Mdham, established mainly by tho 
exertions of Mr William llaUiwell and Mr Atherton, owners 
of mills therei and'admirably taught by an able and zealous 
master, Mr Atkin»» 1 heard a large class of factory children 


TO THE SNOWDBOP. 

FrtL oft the poet has essayed to sing ■ 

Thy merits, simiilo flower ; nor quite in vain. 

Yet not to thee may I devote tho strain 
Of ciiKogy ; but to that glorious King, 

Who bids thy silver bell his praises ring. 

And doth thy leaves so delicately vein ; 

Making thee meek and modert through thy mien, 
The darling of the progeny of spring. 

Ay ! many a brighter flower the vernal gale 
Will kiss, but none to which affection clings 
As unto thee ; who, as tho strung sun flings 
Ufs brightness on thee, dost so meekly veil 
Thy face : os at tho Jaght celestials hail. 

The serapliim theirs cover with their wings. 


Mlifltory half-timer of iaf«lVc yean of nge, I found In W. 

manufacboring town ihi^ar factory children 

kpalhijg good pTdgrcss, in Wcll-taugiit sehool cstab- 

Dy tile Mhrav&ans there, and conducted on the plan 
British Sehopl by an intolUgent master trained at 

iSitVEWiAicrr, June 


ROMANTICl.STH. 

It may not be altogether Buperfluous to explain what 
Strauss and the Oennans mean by a Roin.anticist {liomnn^ 
likt r). The Uomnnticist is one who, in literature,^ in the 
arts, in religion, or in politics, endeavours to revive tho 
dead past; one who refuses to acccjit ilie fiat of history; 
refuses to acknowledge that the past is past, that it has 
gronrn old and obsolete ; one w'ho regards the present age 
as in a state of chronic malady, enrahle only by a repro- 
duction of some distant age, of which tlie present is not 
the cJii/tij hut the ttfiortioft. l»oets, who see poetry only in 
the Midillc Ages, who look iiiion fairy tales and legends as 
treasures of tlio deepest wisdom ; painters, who c.au sec 
nothing pictorial in tlic world around them ; theologians, 
who can sec no recognition of the Unsjicakablc except in 
superstition, who acknowledge no form of worship but the 
ceremonies of the early church ; poUticians, who would 
bring back * merrie England ' into oiir own sad times by 
means of ancient pastimes and white waistcoats — these 
are all lioni anti cists. It is quite clear that, however ino- 
dorn the nuiiie, the Romanticist is not a new phcnomenoii. 
There have ever Ixam— will ever be — ^nien who, escaping 
from our baffling struggle with the Present, dreuni of a 
splendid Future, where gireuTustonce is plastic to their 
theories, or turn themselves lovingly towards the pH.st, In 
whose darkness Uiey discern some streaks of light, made 
all the more brilliant from the eoutrast — this light being 
to them tho only beacon bv^u hieli to steer. Antiquity 
liud its Utoplsts and liomaMieisls, as we h;ivc our Huma- 
nitarians and Puscyites.— A<r/«6wryA liavicw. 

WHAT LONDON IS. 

London, w'hieh extends its intellectual if not its liqio- 
grajihical identity from Betlinal (ireeri to Tumhain (ireen 
(ten miles), from Kentish Town to Brixton (seven miles 
whoso liouscs arc said to number upw.ards of 200,000, and 
to occupy twenty square miles of ground, has a population 
of n<it less than 2,0t)0,(K)0 of souls. Its leviathan body is 
composed of nearly 10,000 streets, lanes, alleys, sipiares, 
places, terraces, Ao. It eonsuiiies upw'ards of 4, 30'!, 000 
jiounds of animal food weekly, w'hich is washed down by 
1,400,000 bam'ls of beer aunuaJly, exclusive of other 
liquids. Its rental is at least L.7,000,000 a year, and It 
payif for luxuries it imports at least 1^.12,000,000 a year 
duty alone. It has 537 churohes, 207 dissenting places of 
worship, upwards of 5000 public-houses, and 10 theatres. 
— Nervi^iaj)cr p<traffraplu 

THE MORAL REGENERATOR. 

I Ho will need much patience, much forbearance, much 
I Christian love, and the charity that ' hopeth all things,' 

! that hoijcth when there seems eviYy reason to desxsiir. 

I He niust proceed, like the Vicar of Wakefield In his prison, 

I fortified by hope alone. There is always room for ho}ie; 

I the profligate ruffian is often nearest relenting when he 
I seems most brutal; he is then, it may he, only endeavour- 
; ing to liorden himself against what he considers a rising 
! weakness; and a little more perseverance, another word iii 
: sCRson, may eompleto tho oooqudlt, in spito qi tiie IrtTUggles 
of lus worse nature.’<r’-j^o|$^ BwA ^ 




I HUMAN lIYDIiUriloniA. • 

1 ()NfK coiiM almost suppose that hydropliobijj, in a oer- 
I tain modified form, avus nii endemic in human society 
I as well as amongst dogs. The lower pi)rtionsi of the 
j community, in particular, seem to consider themselves 
I as liaviiig a prescriptiA'C right to suffer from it. The 
I diagnosis of the malady in the Inimaii patient does not 
j point to a catastrophe altogether so abrupt and tragical 
: as in the canine, hut it is attended by eircumstanees 
I (juitc as sinister, thirty faces, dirty clothes, dirty houses, 
I «iirt all oA'er, are tlie symptoms which most forcibly 
I arresc attention ; and yet bad as these arc, wc know 
! that there are Avorse elfects underneath tlie surface, for 
j where physical dirt goes, there also resides moral de- 
I gradutioii. 

We know no country of Europe where there is so 
little disposition on the part of the people, as in ours, to 

I give themselves CA^en that exhilarating kind of ablation 
: Avhich is derived from bathing. At the present season, 
:i the traveller on the continent finds the rivers nliA^e 

I I with swimmers ; and we reinciiAer, when sailing down 
I the I^oirc to Nantes, observing the stemiier frequently 
■i surrounded, more especially Avheu nearing the great 
j' luaiuifacturing city, Avith wi^wds of black heads and 
!l A\hite shoulders. In Ilu8sia\Avhere the people haA^e 
, not got beyond the middle ages, the lower classes do 
i not yet know tlie use of a shirt, but Avear it above 
j j their trousers in the form of a kilt. They have not, 

; I lioAA'cvcr, abandoned the bath. TuAvatds the end of the 
j ! Aveek, they feel a prickly and uncomfortable sensation 

in their skin, and at length rush eagerly into the hut 
steaui, and boiling out the impurities of tlie preceding 
I six days, begin life again with new vigour. In sum- 
I mcr, they do not wait for days and times, but merely 
j get up an hour earlier, and dash into the nearest pond 
i or river. In our refined country, dirt causes no unea- 
' sincss. It is allowed to harden upon the skin, choke ^ 

> the pores, and contaminate the whole being, moral and 
physical. It blunts the senses to such a degree, that 
j the husband docs not detect it in the wife, nor the 
' mother in the child. All arc alike. All have forfeited 
the dignity of human nature, and sunk into a lower 
scale of animal existence. 

While mentioning tho custom that prevails in Hus- 
I sia, we arc struck with tlie proof afforded there of the 
connection betAveen moral aud physical cleanliness, 
j The state of the bath-house of the liamiet is an unfuil- 
I ing index to the character and position of the inha- 
! bitants. If it is neat and trim, the people arc good and 
happy, and their feudal l«td kind and considerate; if 
poor and ruinous, there is tyranny on the one hand, 
misery on the other, and depravity on both. 

In respect of its contagiousness,* Or inclinafion to 
sj^ad, the human malady seems not abit behinil 


canine, although certainly the immediate symptninii 
are h‘Ks virulent. It lias been implied that the stain 
of (iirt extemU from the skin of the indiAidiial over 
his life ami conversation. Hut it does more than that: 
it conlaniinnlcs his luniily, it daubs his lu iglibuurs ; 
it forms a nucleus round Avhich impurity' gathers, 
and sirengthens, and spreads. Iiisignineant at first 
in itself, it becomes a social evil of importance. It 
is one of the units Avhich gives its clianicter to the 
.aggregate ; and, rising out of a tldng which at first was 
only scorned from g<) 0 (i taste, shunned from individual 
repugnance, or langliod at out of slu'er folly, avo see 
spreading over the hind vice, misery, pestilence, and 
death. Vet we observe the symptoms of tins formidable 
disease Avith a glassy and indificreiit eye, Avhile those 
of canine hydrojihobia inspire us with horror and alarm, 
and drive us to dog- murder in self-defence ! 

The dread of water is seen in the Jmmaii subject in 
aiiolher form, in Avhich it is attended by a difierent class 
of cflects— different, hut not very unrernotely allied to 
the preceding. Almost everywhere the use of water 
as a beverage appe&rs 1o he felt ;is a sort of original 
doom, designed as a penalty for the sins of mankind ; 
and cveryavhere are efforts made to disguise it in 
some Avay, so that the patient may believe lie is swal- 
lowing something else. Much ingenuity lias been ex- 
pended upon this curious process ; hut iii certain con- 
ditions of society, it seems to be of little consequence 
what taste is superadded, or by what means tho super- 
addition is made. The grand thing is trauAmof/n/fm- 
fiou. Amongst the poorer classes in China, a decoc- 
tion of cabbage leaves is felt as a relief : amongst the 
upper, the tincture of the more elegant tea-leaf is 
employed. In the western Avorld, the refuse of fru^b 
and grain, subjected to fermentation and distilling, is 
brought into rcquisiliou. The Norman converts his good 
cider into execrable brandy ; the other French maltreat 
their wine in a similar Avay; in liussia, the sickening 
quass becomes the maddening volki ; in Scotland, honest 
twopenny is sublimated into whisky ; and so on through- 
out the whole habitable Avorld. That this sort of hydro- 
phobia is merely a modification of tho other, is estab- 
lished by the fact, tliat they who most abhor water as 
a cleanser, abhor it most as a drink. A cleanly person 
will frequently condescend to take a draught of pure 
element with his meals ; but you never saw a man with 
a dirty face who would not greatly prefer some ppisonous 
and ill-tasted compound. At the tables of the upper 
classes you find the water-karaff roost in demand ; at 
those of the lower dasses the beer-jug. The quality^ of 
the beer is of no consequence. We never knew it so 
fireely drank iu our oAi neighbourhood as at a time 
(some twenty years ago) ivhen the iolo.efifect of the 
worthy brewer’s manufacture was declared to be to 
gpoil t^e water. Even amongst the abstainers from these 
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! dolutorious liquors, there are mimy who must still liiivc 
! tlieir water ^lis^^uised : hence their extensive i)atronage 
j of lemonade, ginger-beer, and other weak though com- 
! paratively innocuous mixtures. I'he whole affair rc- 
I minds us of a literary work published in Tx>ndon nearly 
t\renty years ago by a Bond Street hairdresser, which 
i gave a sort of catalogue rj'AMWt' of the various materials 
i used for lathering tlie l)card — all except one ; for the 
; magnanimous barber scorned to mention — soap. 

■ The connection between the worst symptoms of the 
tw'o kinds of hydrophobia we hav() deseribed needs 
little illustration. The dirtier an individual is in his 

I person, family, house, neighbourhood, the more pes- 
tilent are the cxiwelients lie falls upon for disguising 
; the taste of the abhorred water. Jn other w^ords, the 
I progress of the disease is iiatnr:dl 3 ’^ exhibited in the 
j inti'osity of its symptoms. A man of sublime cicanli* 

I ness limy be found drinking pure water ; with a little 
J taint of human weakness one may indulge, likewise, 

I hut only oceasionally, and in moderation, in beer, ale, 
i wine, or cvi‘ii stronger brewings; while your true hj'- 
! drophohiht — a dingy, vulgar desperado, whom tlie very 

■ children on the street know and detect even w'hun he 

■ happens to be sober — 8tupifie.s himself habitually with 
, the worst form of alcohol. Does it not appear that 
I there is an unjust distinction made in our treatment 
I of human and canine patients? Wc do not propose that 
I the former should be hooted and limited like the latter 
i out of society, or that they should be mauled with 
' slicks and stones, or shot, poisoned, hanged, or drowned, 
i I'liey might not like it. It might cause some diseon- 
I tent. It w'luild perhaps be better to let it alone, and 

I try to manage some other way. But w^hat other wmy r 
i' How would a pump answer at the end of everj" street, 
I. to be worki'd by the police.^ A passcr-b^', caught in 
• i the fact of hydrophobia, whether tlio dirty or drunken 
li form of the disease, might be pounced upon, and 

I I put under the spout, wdien the remedy administered 
jl might bo proportioned to the intensity of tVie malady. 

To say that this w'ould he an infringement of the 
liberty of the subject is nonsense ; for if society has 
not the right to repress a contagious disease by any 
means in its power, we might ns well lay aside the 
habits of civilisation at once, and betake ourselves 
again to woods and caves. J*etcr the Great was the 
aldest doctor in the -world, and it would not be amiss if 
we were to take a lesson from his school. The grand 
obstacle in the way of his project for civilising Russia 
was the beards of the nobles. To expect to leach 
European relinomeiit to a man with a great, matted, 
beastly* beard, was out of the question ; and iic tried 
by every Delilah -like stratagem he could think of to 
shear off the strength of barbarism. All would not 
do 1 and Tetcr had tlien recourse to a covp d’etat. He 
sent against the malcontents an army of barbers, who 
rushed in upon them in their native woods, shaved 
their beards by main force, 

' And drugged the struggling savage into day.’ 

That some such plan ns this may in time be tried, 
seems probable from the fnc;t, that the sister-malady, 
Ignorance, is already treated by compulsory remedies. 
When a dirty little ragged boy is seen on the streets in 
some of our more civilised towns, he is picked up by 
the authorities and sent to school. He should in like 
manner he sent to the pump ; and this, you may de- 
pend upon it, would be a greaf assistance in his educa. 
tion. When offibnders are locked up in jail, the ffrit 
process they have to submit to Is that of being well 
. •. washed and scrubbed. This is all very proper; but 


surely it is an absurdity to show greater solicitude for 
tlie health of jails than for the health of dwelling- 
houses. If the men had been washed in time, we 
question much whether they would have become felons 
at all. 


THIS WEST INDIAN VLANTER. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

In taking a view of our own misfortunes, or of those 
of our neighbours, we arc too apt to attribute to ill- 
luck that which is only the natural consequence of 
the sufferer’s own failings. Extravagance, carelessness, 
weakness of character and purpose, perhaps an acci- 
dental oversight, ignorance of the world, or a want of 
that prudence which should prevent ns from too hastily 
ediharking in enterprises for which we are not prepared 
either by study or experience — one or all of these may 
generally be found at the bottom of every failure, if wo 
do but give ourselves the time to examine. 

A remarkable instance of this came under my notice 
during rny residenee in the West Indies. So in- j 
variably unsuccessful was my subject throughout all | 
his undertakings, that he acquired the name of ‘ The i 
Bewitched;’ and the more simple inhabitants, consider- : 
ing his misfortunes as brought about by supernatural | 
agency, did not even scruple to insinuate that lie must ; 
have first made, and afterwards broken, a compact with | 
the Evil One, -vi ho, for revenge, had set a blight upon i 
everything he touched. Yet few individuals have ever i 
started in life under circumstances more favourable to 
success than Fred Hamilton. Adopted by a bachelor | 
uncle, who had been nominated to the governorship of 
the island in which! resided, in the days of liighest , 
colonial prosperity, he was called u|)on to act as score- , 
tary at the early age of sixteen. Ills education w^as > 
defective ; but for the colonics, this w'as of little im- | 
portance w'hile other qualifications existed; and our ' 
hero was persevering, adventurous, industrious, and ' 
saving even to parsimony', while the steadiness of his 
character was jirovcrbial. He w'as not twenty when 
he thought he had laid by sufficient to embark ns 1 
planter; and it just hapn^iped about tliis time that 
there was a fine plantati6h for sale, whose owner had ! 
returned to ICiigland with an immense fortune ; and so , 
rich was the soil, so well cultivated and well managed, i 
that it w'as reported to yield from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Tlie estate itself was invested with a great deal of 
romance and interest in the eyTB of the inhahitanls. It I 
had been first planted by a certain Count Lopinot, a 
refugee from St Domingo, w’ho would have been 
sacrificed during the rebellion but for the fidelity of his 
own domestics, who not only saved him from the fury 
of the insurgents, but followed him to this colony, there , 
to continue as his slaves, and labour for his fortune. 
Count Lopinot, when he died, might at least have left 
the gift of freedom in his will to liis generous deUven>rs ; 
bfit such notions never occur to planters, or when they 
do, they soon give place to a weightier consideration , 
for their heirs ; and thus no other tdken of acknow- i 
ledgraent was ever given to these devoted negroes than 
in naming the estate, which the count called *La Re- 
connaissance,' in remembrance of what he owed them. 
The negroes who survived him preserved a strong 
attachment to his memory. He had been invariably 
kind and indulgent to them, sluuing in their labour, 
their hardships, and their faro; and the contrast he 
formed to the hard-tasking, unfeeling owner who suc- 
ceeded him, only made them cling with greater fond- 
ness to hifl name. The old ones left his memory as an 
heirioom to the young; the new generation grew up 
with his name on their lips ; and every year, on the 
annivenary of his death, the negroei would assemble 
with their children on his grave ; and at sundown, the 
hour of his burial, they.wiwd Ming ^ wild chorus ojf 
and Sing garlands of flowers on the spot w here he 
slept. j 
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It was of this estate Ered now hecamo purchaser, 
having agreed to pay half the value down, and the rest 
in yearly instalments. He was delighted with his ac- 
quisition, which presented at crop -time a scene of 
stirring interest. Bands of young men and girls 
coming in to the mill laden with canes, and laughing 
I with joy ; groups of women watching and directing the 
' process of grinding ; and round about the caldrons, in 
1 the boiling-house, intelligent negroes, all busy and ac- 
' tive in the manufacture, and cheering one another with 
, their wild chorus songs, their stories, and their jokes. 

■ All went on well for a short time; the negroes were 
laborious and faithful, the estate well stocked, and 
sugar so profitable in the market, that Fred looked for- 
ward to a return which would not only pay off the first 
inst almcnt of the debt incurred by tlie purchase, but be 
siiflicient to realise a handsome surplus beside. As^hc 
w’as indulging in these reflections, planning his future 
movements, and i)icturing to himself a brilliant fortune, 
home intelligence arrived announcing a fall in the sugar 
market so great, that not enough could be realised to 
meet the debt of the estate. Fred was startled, but not 
j discouraged, for he bad not been wholl3' unprepared for 
: the fluctuations of the West India market, which at 
I times were so great as to give to xdanting sornetiiing 
i of tlio character of gambling. Yet an error had been 
i committed in the time chosen fur the speculation — an 
I error which wiser heads than his commit, when in their 
i commercial adventures they take not into considera- 
i tiun the onward march of social and political changes, 
and their necessary influence on the private aflairs of 
men. The r|iicstion of the emancipation of the slaves, 
so often discussed, and so often set aside, was at last 
beginning to gain ground in England. But the colonists 
w'ould not believe this, though they saw the markets 
stca<)ily sufiering ; and our hero had been ns obstinately 
blind to the fact as the rest wiicn he had ventured as 
a slave-holding planter. 

His first diiflculty had come upon him, and the fall 
in the sugar market was afterwards related as a fatality 
connected with him, particularly wdien it was remem- 
bered that, to add to his pcrplcxitiesj»Sir J ames 

now^ suddenly fell ill, aud died a victim to the efiects of 
the climate. This was a*ii^rrible blow to the young 
colonirt, wlio lost in his uncli nut only his best friend, 
but all hope of future favour with the men of power in 
England. Even the fortune lie was led to expect was 
found legacied to poor relatives, Fred being considered 
too favourably embarked in life to need more than a 
family keepsake. To add to his mortification, he soon 
had to resign to another governor not only the govern- 
ni(‘nt villa he had been accustomed to inhabit, but to 
a young successor the ofiicc of secretary, which had 
hitherto given him dignit}*’ and income. 

Thus circumstanced, Fred prudently resolved to go 
down to live among his slaves on the estate, llis first 
care was to reduce the expenditure : he dismissed his 
manager, and in his place worked early and late, in 
order to turn everything to profit, and prevent uunceft- 
sary waste. With this, he was prudent enough never | 
to lose sight of the physical welfare.of his negroes ; and 
1 even remember meeting him in a shop about this 
time clad, as I thought, very shabbily, while he was 
purchasing good warm clothing *for his slaves. But 
neither economy nor good management could prevail 
against the commerciid depression of the times. The 
markets became worse and worse ; all West India pro- 
duce was now at a discount; and the price of sugar 
continued steadily to sink, till the planters, alarmed' 
and disconcerted, and being unable any longer to Ijear 
the expenses of a manufacture at all times verv heavy, 
tore up their canes, and laid out their lands lot other 
produce. • 

Fred alone bore the pressure with patience, believing 
that sugar was too long down not to rise at last. He 
still struggled on through his diffieidties to. maintain 
the expense of sugar-planting. By way of helping li|m- 
fliQf to do so, he resolved to embark what mon^ 


had on hand in some channel of profit; and finding a 
great demand in the market for cattle, an epidemic 
having swept the island of domestic animals, he took 
the opportunitj', when a ship aa about to sail for the 
coast of Africa, to order a cargo of bisons from the 
banks of the Senegal. In a few wevks the ship returned ; 
and 80 eagerly were the animals sought by purchasers, 
that it was calculated Fred ITamiUon might have nnide 
upwards of L.2000 pn)fit that morning bad he been 
disposed to come to terms ; but after some bargaining, 
he postponed the sale, and sent his bisons away to 
the savnnims to be refreshed by green food, thinking 
that it would improve their appearamve, and thus 
enable him to derive a greater profit from them. And 
it really seemed to turn out as he expeeUd ; the fi'w 
lie lutd sold to form samples of butchers’- meat had 
been so much approved (the hump on the back had 
been found partieularly tender), that many customers 
sliowed signs »)f meeting the cxtravagaiii demands of 
the young speculator, and volunteered to follow him to 
the ])lacc where the animals were grazing. Hut a very 
dificrent scene to that wliudi they expected now met 
their view. Full twenty head of cattle were lying dead 
on the ground, all swollen and disfigured, from the 
cflccts of poison, wliile those which remained alive were 
drooping and dying. Was it the deed of some hidden 
enemy — some revengeful slave? No: tmt Fred Hamil- 
ton, in sending the animals to the savannas, had never 
paused to consider their physical circumstances. Pent 
up and starved during the voyage, and pro port ion ably 
eager to satisfy their hunger when the means M-en; at 
hand, they had lost that instinct which should have 
taught them to distinguish between difierent herbs, and 
consequently had fallen victims to the poisonous weeds 
with which the new soil abounded. 

IIjo next speculation in which we find our hero 
engaged is matrimony; for he now considered the pos- 
session of an heiress the fairest and easiest way of rising 
out of his increasing difficulties. , ^ 

Nora Grantley was at this time decidedly the belle 
of the colony. But her large lustrous eyes and fringing 
lashes, and her rich brown locks inframing a complexion 
fair as thS rose, were not her only charms ; she had a 
mind simple as it was accomplished, and a heart warm 
as youth, innocence, and native goodness could make it. 
Better than all in the eyes of onr colonist, she had a 
fortune, the amount of which was perfectly well known 
to Fred, ns it was lodged in his brother’s bank in Eng- 
land. It was precisely wdiat he wanted — not in vestmen ts 
of any kind, but hard cash at the disposal of the lady 
lierself. Fred became painfully impatient to seize a 
prize apparently^ within his reach ; and with anxious 
steps he hastened to make acquaintance with Major 
Grantley, the father of the young lady. Nora proved 
agreeable to the suit, the father encouraged it, and 
Fred was at length received as an acknowledged suitor. 
It had been well for Nora, however, had Fred never 
thought of her. 

From the time of his uncle's death, Fred had become 
careless and imprudent in the choice of his companionSi 
meiely from a love of that flattery which, in the days 
of his uncle’s power, had been profusely offered to him, 
and which he could no longer obtain lijut from those 
of a lower grade. Among the sycophants and parasites 
who were always about Jiim, there was none so dis; 
tinguished as George Morven--a young man of indiffe- 
rent character, but possessing the seductive qualities 
of wit and a handsome person. He had missed Fred 
of late in their joyous haunts, and determined to 
loam the cause, he set off tor La Beconnaissfuioe, and 
soon overtook his friend, bent on the same journey. 
They spent the night in revelling, and when morn- 
ing came, the negroes found the two gentlemen 
aid^ in the open air^ in a state which plainly told 
of their excesses. Now, the dew, or, as some have 
the moonlight, of tropical cUmatos has generally a 
fetal efihet upon those who slesp exposed to its in- 
fluence, and Fred awoke ill, aoid with the muscles of 
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his iiu:c dniwn connilutcly awry. In the delirium of 
fever he raved continually about Nora, and about a 
little antelope brought to him by the captain of the 
bison csir^o, and which, it seemed, durin;; his hist inter- 
view with Nora, he hud proniised to present to her next 
day. IMorven, who, to do him justice, nursed his friend 
diirinfr his illness with hrotherly care, renewed the 
conversation one day when he found the patient re- 
coverinp, and oflFered to takt; the little creature to town 
with intellipence of his healtli to the hady, slirewdly 
remarking; that it would keep him fresh in her memory. 
Tliis ofle.r wnis readily aeeepteil, and many a messajje 
went and came from that day between Major (Irantley’s 
domicile and La Ueconnaissanee, until (leorf^e Morven 
professed himself oh]ip:e<l to leave him to see after some 
alfairs of his own in town. Reinjf now left alone, Ered 
scarcely waited for the doctor's leave when he. mounted 
his horse, and rode to town to see his Nora. The 
evening was bright and beautiful, and the road was 
lined with gay and fragrant blossoms ; glittering birds 
twittered merrily on the houghs ; and broad-winged bnt- 
tcrtlies were robbing the bells of the cactus, or sporting 
unconcernedly along, now alighting on the horse’s iieek, 
now dancing before our traveller’s steps, as in joyous token 
of his coming bliss. Yielding to the pleasing influence, 
Fred mused ou his future destiny, and the object which 
was to brighten it; and recollecting the taste which 
Nora had for binding her tresses with wild-grown 
vrreaths, he tore from the palms the blooming giirlands 
which twine about their trunks, and quickening his 
pace, arrived soon after at Major Grantley’s by the 
courtyard gate, as it was customary with visitors riding. 
The first object he noticed was the antelope, which 
came bounding towards him, presenting her slender 
neck for the garlands which her master Hung about 
her. ]<\)llowed by the little favourite, he entered the 
house; hut where was Nora? Alas! the place was 
desolatjp I Not a creature was to be se<?n, save one female 
domestic, who M'.as standing at the door looking mourn- 
fully down the street. It was from this poor negro 
%yoman that Fred now learned the cause of the desola- 
tion around. Nora, the idol of so many, the good, the 
beautiful, the acconiplished, had eloped w'itti Morven, 
and the old mnjor had left the house distracted to seek 
Ills child. 

Some years afterwards I chanced to sec Nora. Alas, 
how changed ! She, the hard-Avorking drudge, by turns 
cooking a scanty meal for her drunken husband, and 
scouring the floor, 1 could scarcely at first believe her 
to he the same with the beautiful heiress, reared with 
such lavish aflection and tenderness! Her father? 
Alas! lie had long sunk into the grave: and her for- 
lune—it Avas gone ! Rut to return to the disappointed 
^pvc^. lie, it is said, wjis so overpowered nt the unex- 
pected account, that lie fell senseless on the floor. Much 
pity cannot in justice be accorded to him. A true lover 
Avould not have become a niglit reveller ; a true lover 
would have shrunk from trusting to the mediation of an 
unprincipled boon companion. A suitor from unworthy 
motives, he only met his proper reward. The unliappy 
Frederick suffered a relapse from excess of grief; but 
he was soon alnxiad again, and actively looking about 
for some other means of improving his fortune. In- 
deed it was eminently required. The sugar had sunk, 
more and more with every season ; the planters no longer 
gave way to alarm; they were past that— they de- 
sponded; and bred was fain at last to follow the gene- 
ral example, by rooting up the canes, to give place to 
some other produce. He now divided his estate be- 
tween the planting of coffee and cocoa, at that time the 
two most profitable articles in the West India market- 
and so well did he manage, that it was m>t long be- 
fore the precious plants began to flourish. Rut alas 
for his expectation^ which 4iad still outlived the 
, signal failures of the past f One nioiniog during his 
rubles among the cocoa walks, to his dismay he 
diMOvcred all the buds to be devoured by catcrpillaio 
, uf an enormous size, which swarmed iu such extra- 


ordinary numbers ns even to amaze the negroes thtun- 
sclves, accustomed as they are to tropical plagues, 
'file coffee, too, was a failure ; shrivelled and imperfect, 
the lierries proved all valueless. 

Amazed at a calamity which, of all the planters of 
that quarter, seemed to touch him alone, our colonist 
began to cjmsider himself as the victim of his own 
iU‘grocs. lie assembled them forthwith, oxaminisd 
them, accused them of dealing in Obcah magi(5, and 
punished them as thoiigli he had proved the crime. 
Yet what, in reality, Avas the cauKc ? lie had changed 
the cultivation of Ins estate from a kind which his 
negroes understood, to one of which both master and 
slaves were equally ignorant. From false notions of 
economy, he had not even allowed himself the as.sist- 
ance of a manager ; and Avhen tlie season e.amc for 
clearing the leaves of inseets, the cocoa binlies were 
ignorantly neglected, and consequently devoured before 
the time of Imrvcst came round. As for the coffee, its 
eultivation proved a failure, because the site of La Ke- 
connaissance was by uo niciins adapted for its growth ; 
a circumstance whie.h Fred HamilLun had entirely iiver- 
lookcd. Tlm.s still was misfortune traceable to some 
defieiency on his own part 

Having little to occupy him for a time, Fred began 
to collect all tlie fallen timber on the estate, which he 
Avas so far siiecnssfiil in selling, that the proceeds en- 
abled him to embark in a speculation of anotlicr kind, 
lie purchased a jiiecc of land just (uitside the toAvii, on 
the borders of a pleasant savanna, A-.diere the broail tiiClR 
of the bamboo and sheltering cinnamon make tlu- air 
cool and fragrant. On this he erected a villa. The 
house was luiiidsorne, the garden, too, was eliarmiiig. 
It had a Grenadilla arbour, patches of Spanish ros(«, 
and shrubs of the much-prized Irish brier, which scents 
the air with its leaves, thougli it refust'S to bloom in the 
tropics. Then mimosas in abundance, trumpet and 
Avax fiow-ers, and a hundred others wliieli he took care 
to introduce, to say nothing of a precious corner laid out 
for European vegetable's, and which alone was enough 
to make the place desirable. He Avas not long in mei t- 
ing with au aitvautageous offer for its i>urchase ; and 
he was about to close the agreement, when a cliiiiiiant 
most unexpectedly startetij^afi to dispute the title, wliieh 
Fred had unfortunately q^-glectcd duly to examine. A s 
matters stood, he might even tlien liaA’c extricated him- 
self from the dilemma, had he listened to the counsels of 
a friend, who advised him to compound, and submit the 
matter to private arbitration, rather than engage in a 
suit ; but Fred was tenacious, and would not yield an 
iota of what lie held. So did the suit begin ; and it m;iy 
be pending yet lor anything I know. 

To meet the demands of the men of law, Fred found 
himself obliged to sell some of his negroes. 11c ])er- 
ceiA-ed with satisfaction that tlic slave in.^rket avhs 
rising. There happened to be in the harbour a shiji 
recently arrived from Barbadoes witli a cargo of slaves 
smuggled from that island; and Fred, calculating cn 
tWe favour wbicli the government officers w-crc tes- 
tifying to the captain, ventured on tlie purchase of 
I a lot, which he intended to take down to the estate, 
feed into proper plight, and sell again at a profit. And 
so far he had succeeded in his plans, that they aacfc 
already trained and lhanaged to excellent condition for 
the market, when one morning, as he sat calculating his 
probable gains on their sale, a strange negro entered 
bis hall and presented him a paper, an officii despatch, 
proclaiming the Barbadian cargo free. 

Hoav such an inconsistency could take place, can only 
be explained that partial administration so usual in 
colonies far firom the controlling power of the mother 
country. The smuggling vessel had not only been 
allowed to enter the harboui^nopposcd, but the custom- 
house ofilcers had passed the .cargo, the registrar had 
. entered the names of the negrCes in his recoi^» and even 
the protector of slaves had given the necessary license 
I for their sale. But a private quarrel having arisen soon 
I after between the latter gentleman and one of the pfir- 
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chasers, for rovcnj^e, an inquiry was immediately insti- 
tuted into the illegal proceodings of the late importation, 
in or.lor that the protector’s opponent should be sum- 
moned to pay the penalty of the off'eiiee. Suffice it to 
say, that more opposition was offered to the sentence 
than liiid been contemplated ; public curiosity was roused, 
and the punishment intended only for one, was soon 
found necessary to extend to all those who had been 
engaged in the forbidden jnirchasc. Itenionstrance 
was vain — petitions were useless — the authorities had 
fn)wned ; and even Fred, who hastened to town to solicit 
connivance, was forced to submit. Alas ! he had bought 
those slaves on credit ; his debts had already increased 
t.) such an amount that he began to despair in good 
earnest ; and what was worre, with the loss of hope 
vanished much of that nice sense of honour and self- 
respect of which lie had once enjoyed the reputation. 
Fiirchascrs of the smuggled cargo attributed their loeftes 
to his unfortunate partnership in the concern, and ro- 
juirled their conviction to all the gossips of the place. 
Ilis dealings were mistrusted, his rectitude questioned — 
n:i3', his very payments were lookeil upon with super- 
stitious dislike. Women would sit in their balconies of 
a moonlight evening and relate long talcs of his quarrels 
with tlie Evil One— how liis new house w’as haunted, his 
cattle poisoned, his possessions cursed; and it was even 
asserted that winged demons had been seen flitting 
about Ilis head as he was riding home one night in the 
gloom. At last even poor Fred's fri<.*nds began to shun 
him-"the w'cak, because they could not rise superior to 
public opinion; and the selfish, 'because lie no longer 
brought them inhirest or honour. 

J^’or.saken by all, Fred iHimilton was glad to turn to 
one wlio, being a despised m;in, and of the outcast race 
of mul.ittoes, he jinlged would only be too glad to have 
tile liononr of befriending him, a wliite man. Sam 
llruton, flattered by liis notice, sliow-ed himself willing 
lo serve the planter; he lent him money in his distress, 
and daily transacted little matters to his advantage, 
w'liich, owing to general prejuili(!e, would otherwise 
have liecii negleeted. Krod iliought little of these 
things. lake all w'hite people, he. considered the 
(‘oloiired race born for his beneflt, deeming it recom- 
pense enough to permit service at their hands. ; 
And when lie saw Hruton's sjster, it was not love that | 
drew Ilis att(‘iilioii, hut the hope of obtaining a female 
suiierintendent on the estate to tend the negro children, 
and visit the ])alientsof the liospital. Hut Lolotte was 
heautiful: she had one of those liouri-like southern faces 
which ^et one dreaming of Paradise. And modest she 
w.'LS withal, and humble in her demeanour, as liecaine 
one of her rejected race. Hamilton became fascinated; 
and almost imconneiou.sly he made use of expressions 
which gave the poor girl to suppose that she had con- 
quered the prejudices of enste. The brother was fran- 
tic when he found he was only trifling w’ith his sister’s 
liajiiiiness. 

It would have been easy to stop this annoyance in 
former days, when a wliite man might with impunity 
have intlieted Lynch law on a refractory mulatto ; but 
the times were altered now — things were in a state of 
transition ; scarcely any one knew his ground. The mu- 
lattocs had grown arrogant through government favour; 
and the planters, too well aware of this, shrank from 
quarrels, which, in the issue, would only humble them 
before a race of people they liad hitlicrto trampled upon 
with impunity. Fred, therefore, saw the expediency of 
temporising, and witli well-feigned candour lie showed 
his books to the young coloured man, and explained the 
difficulty of his affiiirs. ‘ You see,’ he said, * I am on 
the brink of rain-^my only hope lies in the willingness 
of my relatives in England to help me ; and you will 
understand the impolicy displeasing them just at, 
this moment by a marriage which the^ would never 
forgive : only wait a little till I can do it with impu- 
nity.* Bruton yielded, but he w^atched him night and 
day ; and he soon found that Fred, whether disgusted 
with his own importunities, or advised by his friends, 


was actually negotiating for a comrnis.sion in the army, 
and preparing for a final ;ind clandestine departure 
from the island. 1^ I'cinnnbiT one evening taking n 
stroll in conip.'iny wdth s»im> friomls to lii'iiton's hut to 
see Lolotte. uoav In oken - hearted and forsaken; for 
the little family, so well eomlueud :md knit together 
with affiBction, had excitctl universal interest even 
among the race whose iirivik-ge it was to deapist 
them. We found Lolotte reclining on a conch, 
with a rosary on the back of a chair mar her, and a 
Ijrayor-hook on the seat. Her cheeks were flunken 
and h.aggard; her complexion, once so soR and golden, 
was now of :iii ashy palene.ss ; and her large eves 
shone with a light almost unearthly. She was hardly 
able to speak from exhaustion ; yet when wc rose to 
depart, on one of our party casting her eyes upon the 
prayer - book with a smile of approval, she made an 
elFort to wliisper, while her eyes tilled with tears, ‘ It 
was for him 1 was praying: should yon see him, say 
that Lolotte forgives him, and poor Bruton too has 
promised to forbear.’ . . . She could say no more, and 
we hurried away, secretly rejoicing to feel that her .sor- 
rows w'onld soon be at an end. !Nor were \\e mistaken, 
for in a tew day-s afterwards we <*auglit a sight of Hrnton 
passing our house clad in mourning. He was graver 
than usual ; hut his countenance was also calmer and 
more resigned. We knew then that .t. was all over; 
and a very little after, we heard of rreil as husil\ as 
ever engaged in studying tropie.'il agrieultiire, from 
which we judged that lie had given up his eommih.sioii, 
an<i had once more settled down to his wonted jiiterest 
and occupations on the estate. 

Bruton, in the ineaiitime, had not forgotten his 
sister’s wrongs, and in his desire for revenge, had 
been plotting the final ruin of her destroyer. A ware of 
the state of Fred Hamilton’s atfairs, he had written it 
full account of them to Coleman, former propritdor of 
La Iteconiiaissanee, and principal creditor of its present 
owner, than wiiieh a more effectual ineaiiH of sinking 
his enemy could not be devised. And now that tin 
estate was thriving, onr planter’s experieme telling, 
i and the harvest really ripLMiitig, ('oleniiin, who for some 
years pas« had been unable to obtain his due instal- 
nients, arrived to ehiini the estate in person. And to 
eoniplcte tlie last link of Fred’s minfortnnes. no sooner 
w^ere the forms of seizure complied with, than the ge- 
neral emancipation of slaves was proclaimed ; so that, 
after nil, Fred had not even the right to claim a shilling 
I of the compensation money allowed to the slave-owneri*. 
The day on which he resigned L.i Uecoimaissanee, he 
borrowed a wagon to convey his movables to town, 
directing them to a hotel ; while, with sorrow at Ids 
i heart, he wxmt by a bypath to t.ike a last look at the 
estate. Strange that the same man wiui had hut l.ttclv 
I made such strenuous efforts to abandon the spot, hIioukI 
I now' feel such difficulty in summoning up rc'solurion to 
leave it. He wandered up and down the walks be had 
planted like one in a dream, here pausing to conteni- 

{ date the w'ell-laden shrubs of cocoa, there turning to 
isten to the gurgling stream which watered them, or 
rushing senselessly tlirough the tufts of Indian flag and 
tangled lianas w'hieh partly concealed the batiks. Bo he 
continual till night came, and then he lay down be- : 
neath the tall coral-trees and slept till next mid-day, 
wlien, by mere chance, one of the negro w'omen of the I 
estate found him still on the ground, and burning with | 
fever. With the help of a companion whom she ctdled ■ 
to her assistance, she carried him to her hut, where, 
with that instinctive kindness characteristic of the 
African, she tended him night and day, placing all her 
little gains and possossions at his command. But the 
hand of sorrow had pressed too heavily on his head, 
misfortune after misfortune hud crushed his spirit, and 
lie looked at the futur^ii with despair. Thus without a 
friend, without a home, without .a hope on earth, re- 
ceived for charity into the hut of one of his own negroes, 

did the nephew of his Excellency the Governor of , 

the brilliant secretary of 182- , the fortunate purchaser 
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of Ltt Reconnaissance, now at the age of twenty -eight, 
sink broken-hearted into the grave. 

Alas ! how many an adventurer has gone forth like 
him, full of ambition, elated with hope, impatient of 
gain, and ended as he did, without u friend to close his 
eyes 1 A mournful lesson to those who feel inclined to 
leave the slow certainty of home advancement to pursue 
the brilliant phantom of ‘ El Dorado!’ 

A too great love of gain, to the exclusion of every 
other thought and feeling, seems to have been our 
planter’s defect. He might liave succeeded in more 
settled countries ; but here, the current of events was 
stronger than he could stem, and he had not genius to 
humour the stream till he could safely and conveniently 
swim to the sliorc. 

As a relief to the melancholy catastrophe, we have 
pleasure in stating that those negroes who had been 
sold away from La Reconnaissance, sharing in the gene- 
ral boon of emancipation, were soon enabled to return 
to their old friends and relations; and we have since 
heard that many of them have even become small pro- 
prietors on that spot of land they had so richly deserved 
to inherit. 


mrORTANCE OV THE INSIGNIFICANT. 

It is one of the marvellous arrangements of Frovidenee, 
that results of the greatest magnitude and importance 
are not unusually caused by oi)erations apparently so 
insignificant as to bo reckoned scarcely worthy of 
notice. Nothing, however, is really insignificant — all 
has a meaning — all tends to one harmonious whole in 
the order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposition are to 
be found in the animal kingdom, particularly in the 
immense and wonderful iiifiueuce of minute animated 
organisms upon the actual form and mass of the globe ! 
The chalk formation fills every reflective mind with 
wonder. The chalk-beds of England arc many hundred 
feet thick, and many miles in extent. \Vho raised 
this wall of white around our co.ist? Who piled up 
those precipitous masses, from which all the labour 
and skill of man can only detach a few comparatively 
insignificant morsels Y ' We did ! ’ utter a myriad-mil- 
lion animalcules, whose dead bodies we thus Inihold. It 
is beyond conception ; but the microscope assures us 
of the fact. These vast beds arc composed of the 
shells of infusory animalcules. A * lino’ is the I2th 
part of an inch. Now these creatures vary from the 
I2th to the 260f/i part of a Une in thickness I It has 
been calculated that ten millions of their dead bodies 
lie in a cubic incli! * Singly,’ says a popular writer, 
* they are the most unimportant of all animals ; in 
the mass, forming as they do such enormous strata 
over a large part of the earth’s surface, they have an 
importance greatly exceeding that of tlie largest and 
noblest of the beasts of the field.' Theirs is a safe 
humility ; for while the greater creatures have many of 
them become extinct, and left no posterity, the descend- 
ants of these ancient earth-architects live and thrive to 
{his very hour. The polishing-slate, or tri^ioli of BUin, 
presents us with another instance in point. ' The inves- 
tigations of that greatest of microscopical observers, 
Brofessor Ehrenberg, have shown that this substance 
consists almost entirely of an aggregation of infusoria 
in layers, without oonnecting medium. These arc 
much more minute than the chalk animalcules. A 
cubic line contains about twent/' three millions of them, 
and a cubic inch has been calculated to be the cenotaph 
of forty thousand millions of these beings 1 The weight 
^ a cubic inch is about 220 grains^ and that of the 
Iploeous Shield of a single animalcule is estimated at the 


187,000,000tli part of a grain ! The infusorial rock nt 
Biliii forms a bed fourteen feet in thickness, and about 
fifty hundredweight is annually consumed of it at Berlin 
for difierent purposes. Two origins are now ascribed 
to limestone — one, that of chemical precipitation ; the 
other, which has a direct connection with our subject, 
ascribes the formation to tho labours of the infusoria. 
There can be no doubt that many of the enormous beds 
of this substance with which wc are familiar are tho re- 
sults of the accumulation of innumerable millions of these 
tiny creatures. They swarm in all waters, indifferently 
in salt as in fresh ; and secreting from the lime held in 
solution by such water the ncc(^ssary material for their 
shields or calcareous skeletons, they form by their enor- 
mous aggregation, in process of time, the vast strata of 
winch wc speak. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
they should be capable of multiplying immensely ; aud 
ibis they do by the different processes of spontaneous 
fisBuration, gemmation, and the development of ova. 
The white ralenrcous eartli so common at the bottoms 
of bogs and morasses has its origin in the ceaseless 
labours of these creatures; and the * bog-iron ore’ of 
geologists consists of the ferruginous slnelds of others. 
Thus, as has been aptly remarked by the old Ijatin i)ro- 
verb, ‘ iron, Hint, and lime, all formed by worms,’ which 
was pvobahly a sly sarcasm against philosophy, modern 
science has shown to be actually true in the history of 
the animalcules. The Great Pyramid of Egypt has 
been looked upon by men as a miracle of human power 
and skill : yet every stone in its com position is a 
greater far, for the limestone of which this vast struc- 
ture is built was erected long ago by an army of humble 
animalcules more numerous than all the hosts of a 
thousand Pharaohs. It has been flhely said by 
Young — 

* Where is tho diist that has not been iilivc ? ' 
though perhaps' he little know the wide application of 
the truth he was enunciati^. In Lapland, we arc told 
that in certain places tlic^e exists a stratum of earth 
called hertjnuihlf full of fossil animalculitcs, it contains 
four per cent, of animal matter, for the sake of which 
the wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed for food, 
collect this earth, and mixing it up witli a portion of 
the bark of trees ground to powder, use it as food. Tlie 
town of Richmond in Virginia is entirely built on a 
bed of siliceous marl composed of these creatures, and 
on the average about twenty feet in thickiicsa. 

From the consideralMon of these stupeiKloiis results of 
animalcule labour, we may turn to the equally interest- 
ing one of that of the zoophytes. 'When we mention 
the term coral formations, it will certainly convey to 
t^je major part of our readers that impression of tlie 
vast importance of apparently insignificant beings 
which we desire, since, thanks to the interesting and 
popular character of many of our valuable scientific 
works, much information on the subject is now abroad. 
Let us, however, mention a few of the remarkable works 
executed by these indefatigable labourers. Captain 
Flinders describes a coral-reef on the east coast of 
New Holland which is lOOU miles long. In one part it 
is unbroken for a distance of 350 miles. Enormous 
masses of this structure also brave the fury of the 
wide-spread waters of the Pacific. These groups are 
firom 1100 to 1200 miles longs by 300 or 400 in breadth. 
The following extract from that most interesting work, 
‘Darwin’s Journal,’ will convey a good idea of the 
extent of these lal^nrs in one spot — Keeling Island, 
which is an entire mass of coral Such formations 
I rank high amongst the wonderfiil objects of this world. 
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Captain Fitzroy found no bottom with a line 7200 feet 
long, at a distance of only 2300 yards from the sliore. 
ilcncc this island forms a lufty submarine mountain, 
with sides steeper even than tiie most abrupt volcanic 
cone. The saucer-shaped summit is ten miles across ; 
and every single atom, from the least particle to the 
largest fragment of rock in this great hill — which, how- 
ever, is small compared with very many other lagoon 
islands — bears the stamp of having been subject to or- 
ganic arrangement. We feci surprised,* be adds, ‘ when 
travellers tell us of the vast dimensions of the Tyramids 
and other great ruins ; but how utterly iiisiguiileant 
are the greatest of them when compared to these moun- 
tains of stone accumulated by the agency of various 
minute and tender animals.’ ^ 

*riie entomologist, jealous for tlie honour of his 
science, will tell us that a similar lesson may be learned 
by equally striking illustrations from the page of insect 
life ; nor is it a violation of our prefatory compact to 
include the displays of insect power under the dynamics 
of insignificance. When countries J)ave been shaved of 
their increase, when kings and councils have been per- 
plexed, and whole nations have trembled, at the sound 
of an insect’s wing, m’g are justified in giving llieir 
deeds a record in this place and on this occasion. 
Let him that can count the leaves of the thickest 
forest despise, if he can, the powers of that legion of 
caterpillars of which Iteaumur speaks as having 
brought a premature winter upon a dense wootl in 
Franco which he visited. Ever}' tree was overrun 
with them; and in a brief time, from the refreshing 
green of spring, the whole scone as.suiiicd the parched 
brown aspect of late autumn. Sucli was the alarm 
j excited, that an act of the government was called forth, 

I dccrecting tliat everybody should as.sist in the oxtermi- 
I nation of the insects. Hut they were not to be annihilated 
I by * act of parliament:* cold and rain killed them. The 
llessian fly, supposed to have been carried by the far less 
j formidable Hessian IroopaVrom Germany, committed 
; fur a length of time the mosft aw'ful ravages in North 
America. At one period it was thought they would 
annihilate the culture of wheat altogether. They came 
in enormous numbers, thickening the very air, crossing 
lakes and rivers like a cloud. In a tumbler of brer, .500 
met death by drowning! The privy council, wq are 
I told, met day by day to consult what measures could be 
I .adopted to destroy these ravagers. Expresses were de- 
spatched to France, Austria, Prussia, and America, for 
full information ; and the minutes of council and neces- 
sary documents fill upwards of 200 pages. All this about 
an insignificant fly ! The weevils, likewise, have an 
evil name for their destroying powers. Every voyiifrer 
know^s them, and has watched their manoeuvres in his 
biscuits, or has been on the point of swallowing hundreds 
in his soup. A great brewer used to say tliat lie col- 
lected them out of his granaries by bushels ; which can- 
not be wondered at, when we remember that a single 
pair will, in the course of one year, become surrounded 
with a family of 60001 Our grapes are often cut 
down for us, and withered before their time, by the 
larva; of other insects. In the course of the last cen- 
tury they multiplied so excessively in Sweden, that 
numbers of meadows became white and dry, as if 
scorched. The larva* of gup childhood’s friend, * Daddy 
long-legs,’ some years ago entirely destroyed hundreds 
of acres of the best and richest pasture-land, all be- 
coming brown, dry, and dead. A piece of turf, a 
jquare foot in size, when examined, contained the 
enormous number of 210 grubs I After ail, what arw 


these to the loiMists, that oppressive scourge with 
which Providence occasionally visits nations? To 
quote a single instance:— In Hussia, in 16.50, they came 
at three points in vast nioltiiiKips ; they darkened the 
very air, covered the earth, and in some places their 
dead bodies formed a stratum foar feet deep ; the trees 
literally /jrmt under them, and wen; of course strippi'd 
clean in a very little time. On oci imion they arc 
said to have been the indirect causes of the death of 
about a million men and animals. Surely here is a 
disphay of power which redeems insects from tlie stigma 
of insignificance ! 

Put this is not .all. 1'ho Insect knowai as the 7Vm/o 
7iaraits commits a more suhtile, but scarcely less terrible, i 
work upon the wooden structures of our piers. 'J'iie i 
piers of Holland are sutfering iinmciisely from the 
tlcstroying powers of this humble insect ; and appre- 1 
hensions are seriously entertained that, by its injuring : 
the timber-work of tlie dams, the day iur}* conuj when i 
the country will he flooded. The authors of the I 
‘Introduction to Entomology * tell ii.s tha(. the pier.s of ! 
Pridlington Harbour, in our own country, are going j 
rapidly to ruin by the attacks of a little w'ood-lonse ! 

In three years tlicy reduced a three-inch plank to less ■ 
than an inch in thickness. Whnt w'ill he thought of i 
our Bubji*.ct when we state that a ship of the line, a i 
British nian-of-w*ar, w'a.« .attacked by inst<-ls, and tlie j 
vast structure more roughly handled than slie had been ; 
in the severest action ? So seriously, indeed, had she j 
been injured, that it was only by firmly lashing her | 
together that she could he saved from foundering with 
all on hoard 1 And lastly, the trrmUrSf or white ants, 
are worse still. 'J’hink of an army of puny iiisec’ts 
sw’eeping away every relic of a vill.age, or reducing a 
monarch of the forest to the thickiu'ss of brown paper , 
or, more audacious still, threatening the gorgeous palace 
of the governor-general of India with iliiii ! We may 
w'cll joinrthen, with Mr Lyell, while wondering at the 
vast and often suddenly-created powers of the insect 
world, in saying, * If, for the sake of employing on 
diflerent but ran occasions a pow er of 200 horses, we 
w'cre under the necessity of feeding all these animals 
at great cost in the intervals, wc should greatly admire 
the invention of such .a machine as the steam-engine, 
whi(‘h w'as capable at any moment of exerting the same 
degree of strength without any eonsuiuptiori of food 
during the periods of inaction. The same kind of 
admiration is excited when we eontcnqilatc the powers 
of insect life, in the creation of whicli the Author of 
: Nature has been so prodigal. A scanty number of 
I minute individuals, to be detected only by careful 
research, are ready in a few days, weeks, or mouths, to 
give birth to myriads ; but no sooner has the destroy- 
ing commission been executed, than the gigantic i>ower- 
becomes dormant.’ 

Our final illustrations may be taken from the king- 
dom of inorganic nature. Our endeavour is to show 
the vast energies of the expansive force of such an ’ 
insignificant thing as a drop of frozen water, or a 
foot of heated rock. Wlioever has read Scoresby’s 
interesting and valuable work on the arctic regions, 
must have been struck with the account he gives of 
the broken state of the rocks in Spitzbergen. On 
landing, he ascended the beach towards several hills 
of some elevation; but he found that climbing was 
almost impossible, in^ consequence of the excessively 
loose state of the stones on the surface. It was in vain 
to attempt to walk, as the feet lost their hold, and the 
traveller came down in a shower of stones. The only 
pace to be adopted w'as that of a sort of Jumping run, 
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whic.li prt)vc(J inordinately f:itiguing. ‘ These rocks/ he natural philosoplicT there is no natural object that is 
writes, * iipj)ear solid in the distance, but on exannna- unimportant or trifling. From tl)e least of nature’s' 
tion, they were found to l)c full of fractures in every works he may learn the greatest lessons/ 

direction, so that it was with difliculty that a specimen 

of Jive or sir poumh in a solid mass could be obtained. i' w xr w t ni v 

The IcH-st movement sent floods of stones down the rock. ^ r Jv Jii IN 11 U I) I T y. 


Clifl's of a thousand feet were found fissured in every It was a wa:ni sunny afternoon in the beginning of 
!, direction; and toward the sea -edge, stones weighing May, wl sen, leaving niy little chamber in the Rue des 

\ more than two or three ounces each could not be ob- Beanx Arts, I bethought me of a stroll in the Tiiilcrics 

■ tained. Darwin makes the same observation on Terra Gardens. 1 sauntered along the quays on my side the 

! del Kuego and within the Andes. Here, he says, he Seine, now looking at a print, now stopping at a book- 

I often observed that wlicre, the rock was covered with stall, until I came to the l^mt Nenf, by whicli 1 crossed 

■ snow, its surface was sliii'cred in an extraordinary man- the water, and then proceeded direct to the gardens. 
ncT into small angular fragmeiil.s. On the (Cordilleras, The fountains were showering their bright rain in the 
the rock crumbles in great ipiantitics, and masses of sunshine, tlie inirterre had been freshly done up, and 
detritus slide down every spring like great avabincbes. the grass was vividly green; even the windows of 
'J’hcre can be no doubt that ibis enormous destruction tli^ palace bad all been mended, so as to show no signs 
of rock is due to a very siiii])Ic cause. Many of our of revolutionary violence. Everything lookod neat, 
public buildings sutrer in a similar manner ; and in the and beautiful, and ])lensant. Above all was the clear 
severe w'inters of (Quebec, the most serious damage is crystal air of Baris, the atmosphere of nliieh gives a 
done to the granite piers by the same force. Yet the transparency, and breatlies an elasticity, wliieli i.H pre- 

j power which thus levels the great mountains by dc- cionsly pecul!.*'r to the fair city of tlic Seine. I loitered 
I grees. and brings them to continiinioii with the dust of a moment over the lew dowers, and llien i)assed on to 
I the lowly earth, is but the expansion of water, whicli, the sunny dry parts, by the sides of which chairs arc 
hci'oniing iniiltrated into their sulistanee, or dropping placed, and furnished at a sou a ])iccc to tliosc 'who 
into crevices, rends them asunder, wlien it is in the act desire their accommodation. On these were seated 
of freezing, ^with a force nothing can resist, llowimpor- a bright array of French mammas, w'ith their cxqiii- 
tant an agent this i.s in the work of renewing the earth site bonnets, and tlio Jiucs of their dress so chastely 
we need scarcely say. chosen ; and by them their nurses, in their various pro- 

Froni certain experiments made in ATncric.T by a vincial costumes, with caps jiilcd up with lace in all | 
gentleman of prac'tical scientific rc.scarch, it ajipcars grotesquely grai-eful fashions, and arrayed in colours ; 


that it is impossible, in (xmntries liaving a variation 
of more tlian 90 degrees Fahrenheit annual tempera- 


bright and decidwl, making the scene quite pietiiresque :| 
and piquant. yVround iilayed the children, little bonny |! 


ture, to construct a ccqiing of stones five feet long in brunettes or blushing blondes, full of gay grace or 


wliich the jtiiiita wdll be ivater-tight. Mr Lyell, pro- 
ceeding oil the cnlcrulations arrived at in these experi- j 


pretty x»cttiahnes.s. 1 could not, liowTVcr, help again 
observing, as I bad done the day before, while taking 


men ta, states tliat if we can suppose a ina.ss of sandstone the same walk w'ith my friend Elihn Burritt, the pre.- jl 
a mile in tliickness to have its temperature raised 200 doiniiianee of pugnacious playthings among the hoys, l! 
dcgree.s Falircnheit, it would lift a supcriiK'umhent layer Eacli little lad iiad a tiny tricolour, or a bit of a drum, '! 
of rock to the height of ten feet. ‘ Bat siipjiose a part or a tin sword by his side, supported duly by scabbard !; 
of the earth’s crust 100 niilos thick, and equally expan- and belt. Many had guns, and some of these had even ji 
Bible, tlie tcmivratim; of which was raised fi 00 or 700 metal bayonets.- French fame and French folly liad !l 
degrees. 'J'his might produce an elevation ol between already entered tliosc little beads. It is a gay and i 


rsi'H, and ehildren, 
1 tliought of my 


2000 and yooo feel. 'Die cooling of the same mass, pleasing sight, liow'cver — iij^amas, nurses, and ehildren, | j 
again, might afterwards cause the overlying rocks to in thoso sunny Tiiileries ^ Gardens. 1 tliought of my ; 
sink down again, and re-sumc tlieir original position, own * wee bairnies ’ and w^alked on. I 

By such agency w»e miglit exiilaiii the gradual rise of I passed into the shade under the sjilendid chestnut I 
Scandinavia.’ Calculations have been made by geolo- trees — then briglitly green in foliage, and beginning to 
gists which appear to account for the elevation of laud sliow their groups of snowy -white flowers, delicately ji 
in Sweden by a rise of only dcgree.s temperature tinted w'iih a blushing pink — to the right of the gardens I 
(Beauinnr), supposing the stratum to be 140,000 fuel from whence I bad entered. I sat down on one of tlie | 
thick. Upon a similar supposition, the rise and fall of fixed stone scats, at the foot of a chestnut 'which had 
llie waters of tlic Uaspiaii {Sea might be explained, perhaps the biggest bole and the nioRt Bjircading ! 
supposing its bed subjei't to alternate elevations and umbrage of any in the place, and had just perused the 
depressions of temyieraturo. Again, if the strata were third yiage of the last new revolutionary pamphlet, 
principally clay, as it is well known that that substance when my attention 'was distracted by a Ifiizz and sup- 
contracts wlien lieated, we might account for the sub- pressed titter in the nearest path. 1 looked, and saw 
sideiiec of land on the supposition that the clay strata all eyes turned upon a strange figure which w'as stimt 
w'cre contracting under tlic iuihiciice of heat. No one ting down the middle of the pathway. It was that of a | 
at all acquainted with the enormous, the, in truth, irn- young man, with an odd conformation of head, the fore- , 
measurable force of eoutraetion and expansion under head retreating, and the crown low, hair almost colour- I 
the influence of caloric, will feci a doubt that the cjiuse less, and without either hat or cap. He was dressed in j 
assigned is at least adequate to the efiects produced, a bright green coat with gilt buttons -, he wore a red 1 
Yet how insignificant a thing an icicle ! how appa- neckcloth, with the collar slightly turned over ; and in ! 
rcntly inappreciable the amount of increase in a heat- one hand he carried an immense opera-glass, and in tlic ! 
expanded stone 1 other a switcli of a cane, both of which he used in a . 

When all creation inculcates the same truth, it would most ridiculous fashion, 
be manifestly easy to multiply txamplcs by rambling The poor creature was evidently of weak intellect, 
over many other equally interesting fields of study. It was not ‘I’oor Joe/ down in our woodland village i 
But to give a complete view of the subject is neither north of the Orwell ; but his Sillyness of the Seine, 
within tlie scope, nor is it the legitimate object, of an fine in his folly, not un sot, but im simple, cackling . 

* article.’ It appears, indeed, as if the wisdom and with conceit, a goose of glory. On he promenaded ■ 
power of tlie Creator vw in nothing more manifest along the path, apparently ihiaecompaiilod, except by 
than in ihe astonishing force He has (ommitted to the the glances of the curious. Wishing to study a spe- 
charge, not of the great and mighty of tliis world of cimen of the French fool, I rose and followed at 
nature, but fe. the humble and individually feeble in- a little distance, skirting along the trees, so as to 
sect or aniuialculc. The remark of &ir John Uerschcl bo unobserved by my subject, and thus to avoid the 
forms an apt>osite conclusion to our paper : — * To the j possibility of giving him pain. Rumour ran before himT' , 



anil fame followed him. He by no means avoided 
attraction. Now he grimaced with bis hauil, smoothing 
, down ills hairless cliiu : now he twirled hia little yellow 
cane in all kinds of curious circles, until it flew from 
his hand, and he w'as compelled to the undignifled 
action of 8t()oping to pick it up ; now he seemed to be 
liurnniing a song, sensibly to his own sati.sfactioii. He 
I was in his greatest glory, liowever, with his opera-ghiss. 

. Every now and then he applied it to his eye, and took 
a sweeping survey of everything within sight. As 
I ladies approached, lie exhibited himself to perfection, 
i He was evidently fascinated with the fair ; and wdieii 
i any appeared wdthiii about right or ten yards of him, 

' he halted, drew himself up in a position in which his 
' two legs were close together, and duly placing his eane 
I • under one arm, deliberately levelled the barrel of his 
I . glass at the fresh faces which fronted him. Having 
i tinis done execution, to the dismay of some, and to the 
i laughter of others, and to his own entire satisfaction, 

I lie lowered hia glass, and jauntily journeyed on. 
j l<\it<*, however, follows fame, and glory glides away. 

I Some (jaminSf observing our hero, followed him, evi- 
dently having an intelligimce among themselves, for 
i some lime closely. At length lie entered the circular 
, w'alk at the end of tlic gardens nearest tliu Champs 
I Elysees. Here some of the lads continued to follow his 
j steps, while others went round the other way, on pnr- 
])ose to meet him. Our hero had fallen into the trap. 

I lie continued liis round, and was met, aa intended, by 
the oldest lad, who, touching his cap — for the French 
arc* ever ])olit(*, even in fun — said, ‘ I liopc monsieur is 
j enjoying liis promenade?’ ‘Yes, yes, monsieur,’ was 
' I the answ'cr, for the French even say monsieur to boj^s 
,i of live or six. A few more words were exchanged, 

:l wliielLl did not catch, and then, * Will you oblige me 
W’ith your arm ?’ said the dirty, ragged gamin. It was 
.1 enough. Onr licro was off. Jii an instant his self- 
satisfied look was changed to one of the extremest dis- 
tress. His walk, before so smart, so stylish, or so 
solemn, was mctaniorpliosed ii^o an e.xit composed of 
I shuilliiig, w'ading, swimming, running, and flying. His 
, opera-glass was plunged into his poclct^t, his cane ludd 
tightly i;i Jiia hand, and w'itli Iiis^arnis row'ing like 
awkivard wings, liis kncc.s knocking together. Ills head 
poked Old, and his back bent in, he eilher fled or flew, 
and 1 .soon lo.>t sight of tlie French fool amid tlic elie.st- 
nuts. ‘Will j'ou oblige me with your arm, monsieur ? ’ 
j! said the gamin ; but Jove of fame and vainglory W'ould 
!j Jmve nothing to do with sucli liberty, equality, and 
fralernity. Jii w'alkiiig liome, I thought tliat tJie poor 
j ; Frencli fool wras, after all, only an exaggerated type of 
> j the defects in his national ciiaractcr ; and that beneath 
jj the fact which had passed before me somctliing of a 
li moral lay coiiecalcd — namely, that republican iiistitii- 
I j tioxis would have considerable difficulty iii harinoiiisiiig 
•j with French foolery, 

' 1) U C H A N N 1 N G. • 

I Dr Channtnc’s writings have been widely dilVused, and 
! have exerted a remarkable influence in this country as 
I w'cdl as in America. Our natural desire to know the 
ii history of a mind the workings of which have been so i 
powerful, and to see how far the lofty ideal of a writer ■ 
is embodied iu his own life, is gratifled by a copious 
memoir of him just published by his nephew^. We 
; shall extract a short account of him from this large 
i w'ork, which is reprinted in England, under the protec- 
' tion of a late oopyright law. 

i William Ellery Channing was born at Newport, 

; Ithode Island, United States, on the 7tli of April 1780. 
j liis maternal grandfather, William Ellery, was a man 
; of eminence, and at one period a member df Congress. 

• 11c lived to the age of ninety 41uree, and his beneficial 
! influence w'as gratefully acknowledged by his name- 
sake. His father, William Channing (whose grand- 


father emigrated from Dorsetshire in 1712). was an 
able lawyer, and atlornoy-gciicriil of liis native state. 

Ife was an hospitable, Ijcnevulent, and religions man, 
and had deep horror 'it Hi.s son ‘owed 

it to him, that though living in the atmos]ihere of 
this vice, no profane w'ord ever ji:isscd his lips.’ His 
wife, who lived to the age of eijflity - two, ami was 
treated by Dr Channing witli great liii.'il reverence, 
was remarkable for lier rectitude and simplicity of i 
character, and for an entire trnthfnlnt'ss too riirely 
to lie found. She exercised a ficruimlous iliotough- 
nes.s in Jier domestic details, and was siuiuxvliat rigid ' 
ill her di.scipliiie. William W'as early rnuarkalde 
for ])iirity ami self-coniinand : lie avoided bad (^mo- ;! 
pany, and was acciiatoimd, in a gentle which l‘ 

removed oflence, to rebuke all obscenity Jind profane- 
ness. IIi: M'as early actuated by the rule -not to let ; 
the left hand know what his right hand did. He had a 
peeuliar regard for tin; riglits and feelings til* others; 
and his tenderness was rnanifeslcd in liis trciilmeiit of 
aiiimnls; and he was equally di.stiiiguisiied by noble- i 
lie!irtedne.ss and courage. These features of his eha- i 
racier are displayed in interesting amrdotes. Jlis i 
father’s deatli in 17'.).‘b whicdi left his family in very | 
reduced cireiimsianees, stiniulaled iiis independent | 
energy and foresiglit for others ; but u shade of prenia- | 
ture seriousness was given to his tem])or. i 

At fourteen, he entered Harvard University, at (‘am- ' 
bridge, near Boston, tinited States. As a boy, be was ' 
noted rather for liis conteinpl.'itive habits tiuui for his i 
attaimnents. He had not been a quic k scdiohir, and his I 
anxiety to understand ihorouglily wlialcver was pro- ' 
i^nted to liim gave him the n])peiiriiiice of duliiess. It i 
is said that he found the diffimilties of acquiring Latin ' 
to bo insiirmouiitiJihle, until an assistant iu his fathr;r’s 
olliee, taking ])ity on th.e plodding hoy, gave him such 
a8r.istanee as helped him forward. ’Die first step being j 
taken, his progress in the ehwsics was rapid; but liis ! 
ehief taste was philoso]diy ; and with noble asjiirations, * 
he possessed an e.arly ardour for frc'etloni. As a student, ! 
he was remarkable for the eloquence and beauty of his 
compi^sitions. 

Those wlio know him in after-life ns a frail, attenuated i 
invalid, wmidd liardly recogui.'te this description of him j 
by his fellow'-studeiit Washington Allstoo, the poet- j , 
painter : — ‘ Though small in .stature, his person at that ■ 
time was rather riiuscul.'ir than slender. 1 should think > 
it was even athletic, from the iriariucr in wdiich he pro- . 
longed the contests with lienvier antagonists in the ■ 
wrestling-matches that were then common among the 
students ; and for aniui.al spirits he was no less remark- ; 
able than fur his intellectual enthusiasm, iimouuting ; 
occasionally to unrestrained hilarity, but never pas.suig , 
the bounds of propriety. I well remember his laugh, ■ 
which could not have been heartier without being ob- -I 
streperous.’ He reeord.s wdth deep gratitude that lie 
was preserved from the contagion that .surrounded him. i 
‘ The state of morals among the students was anything . 
but good', but poverty, a dread of debt, well-cliOBfm 
frieuds, the plcnsures of intellectual impTovement, le- \ 
gard to my auTviv'mg parent, and an almost instmetWe \ 
shrinking from gross vice, to wliich natural timidity \\ 
and religious principle contributed notaliule, proved , 
effectual safeguards. Had the bounds of purity oppe ;j 
liecn broken, I know not that 1 should ever have re- ; 
turned to virtue.’ He and bis friend Story (afterwards 1 
an eminent judge) declined the use of wine oven at con- j 
vivial entertainments. i 

His c'lassmates urged him to apply himself to law. as ! 
affording the best field for his eloquence; but be writes, ; 
* In my senior year, the prevalence of infidelity, im- , 
ported from France, li^ me to inquire into the evidences 
of Christianity, and Uieii J found for wkat I was madp. | 
My lieart embraced its great objects with an interest j 
which has been increasing to this hpur/ 

After leaving college, at the age of eighteen, he spent j 
part of two years at llichmond, Virginia, as tutor to the 
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family of Mr Uandolph, a gfcntleman of station. This 
])cri()(l fxcrted an important influence over his whole 
lifc\ lie saw quite a different phase of Bociety, and 
heard opinions wliicli were new to him. lie admired a 
^renerosity and fninkness which contrasted favourably 
with the avarice and calculatiiif? prudence of the nortli. 
11c was, however, disgusted by tlie sensuality that pre- 
vailed, and saw that the demoralising influences of 
slavery, which, however, had not reached their subse- 
quent enormity, extended to the master as well as to 
his victim. 

‘ Absorbed in the duty of teaching during the day, and 
living much apart from the family, Mr Channing was 
prompted by his wish for quick advancement to pass 
most of the night in study, lie usually remained at 
his desk till two or three in the morning, and often saw 
the day break before retiring to rest. lie had also 
gained from tlie Stoics, and from his own pure standard 
of virtue, ascetic notions of curbing the animal nature, 
ami of hardening himself for difficult duties. For the 
purpose of overcoming efleniinac}^ he accustomed him- 
self to sleep on the hare floor, and would spring up at 
any hour of waking to walk about in the cold.* lie 
suffered from insuflicient clothing, as he did not allow 
himself to use the money sent him from home ; and he 
spent his salary in the purchase of books, lie found 
himself too meanly clad to accept the invitations which 
would have cheered his spirits. ‘ This slight experience 
of poverty sank deep into his memory, and gave him 
through life most tender compassion for the needy.* 
He * passed through intellectual and moral conflicts, 
through excitements of heart and mind, so absorbing, 
as oftan to banish sleep, and to destroy almost wliollv 
the power of digestion.’ He ‘ was worn well-nigh toii 
skeleton.’ From his ignorance of the laws of nature, 
he sinned against his bodily constitution, and suffered 
accordingly. In liis system were planted the germs of 
disease, the growth of which overshadovred his whole 
life, and greatly diminished his powers of usefulness. 

Oil his return from lliehmond, a thin and pallid 
invalid, ho remained a year and a half at home, pur- 
suing his theological studies, and instructing oj,io or two 
pupils. He had access to a valuable public library; 
and what was of more consequence to one of his sus- 
ceptible temperament, to a fine sea -coast; which he 
visited, not like Demosthenes, to make his eloquence 
audible amidst the waves, hut to aw^akeii liis soul by the 
voice of nature. ‘ No spot on earth,’ he says, * has 
helped to form me so much as that betacli : there I 
lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest : there, 
softened by beauty, 1 poured out my thanksgiving and 
contrite confessions : there, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty iiowcr around me, 1 became conscious 
of ‘the power w'ithin : there, struggling thoughts and 
emotion" broke forth, as if moved to utterance by 
nature’s eloquence of the winds and waves: there 
began a happiness, surpassing all worldly ideasures, all 
gifts of fortune— the happiness of communing witli the 
w'orks of God.’ This delight in nature pervaded his 
life ; and many portions of his biography manifest his 
enthusiasm for scenery, and his discriminating percep- 
tion of its peculiar beauties. 

In ]80» he resided at Cambridge as regent of the 
college, an olfiee the duty of which was to exercise a 
gancral superintendence over the building in which he 
lived, and wliich allowed him ample time for self-im- 
provement. At this period he seems to have read less 
than he thought and wrote. He thought it better that 
a few thoughts should be clearly impressed on his mind, 
than tiiat he should be lost in the chaos of universai 
knowledge, which had hitherto distracted him. The 
unsleeping vigilance of conscience which distinguished 
liis 'moral also pervaded his iu^llectual nature. Ho 
" woul<l not rest content superficial glimpses of a truth, 
but desired to view it in all its bearings, and listened 
witli the utmost candour to every objection. He had 
an * unappeasable desire to obtain such a view of any 
iiul]|jeot as should have coherent whideness in itself, and 


be at unity with other views which ho regarded us 
established.’ M’hen he read, he had his pen in hand, 
and noted questions, hints, statements, germs of inte- 
resting views, &c. which were afterwards accurately 
classified. And when engaged in thought, he would 
write down what occurred to him, as a means of gaining 
clearness and definiteness. 

lie began to preach in his twenty-third year, and so 
great was the admiration excited by his genius and 
devotional sinrit, that he at once received invitations to 
two churches in Boston. Conscious of weak health, he 
accepted the invitation of the humbler society in Fcdral 
Street, which, however, soon rose to importance through 
his eloquence ; for this * made a sensation such as had 
been long unknown in Boston, distinguished as many 
of her ministers justly were’ — and in a few years a new 
and spacious edifice was erected for him. In the most 
delicate manner he provided for his family, whom he 
invited to live with him, endeavouring to keep from 
them the knowledge of his kindness ; and he faithfully 
redeemed the assurance he made his mother, tliat slie 
should never find the duties of a Christian minister 
were inconsistent with those of a son. He never saved 
from an ample income, giving to the poor what his own 
relatives did not need, and being so narrow in his outlay 
upon himself, that only his great neatness preserved 
liini from an unbecoming meanness. He selected for his 
own use the worst rooms in his house, and declined even 
necessary comforts. Though we cannot but resjicet the 
holiness of his motives and his moral heroism, wc sec 
that his opposition to nature was injurious. Ilis health | 
continued to suffer ; his spirits were affected; and whilst • 
the world admired his success, he often felt such despoil- i 
dciicy, from a sense of iinworthiness, much caused by 
bodily languor, that he almost resolved to quit his pro- 
fession. Ills extreme seriousness repelled many whom 
he desired to win ; but those who were intimate witli 
him were impressed by his devoted love and gentleness. 

Ho devoted himself assiduously to pastoral ministra- 
tions, and m.ide as clieerful a saoriflee of the time which 
he intended for study or pulpit prcxiuration, as he did 
of his strength or iponey, when he saw any who ncc'ded 
it ; but from the usual error of ministers, in delaying 
composition till the last, tiffs often constrained him to 
sit uj) late on Saturday night, which of course increased 
the excitement of his Sunday labours. He took a deep | 
interest in the children of his Society, to whom, before i 
Sunday schools were introduced, he gave familiar in- | 
struction. The simplicity of his language, and his | 
heart- opening love, made his addresses to them very ! 
intelligible and attractive. | 

It was a source of much distress to him that the I 
intolerance and exclusiveness of tlic times forced him ! 
to engage in controversy. He carried into the field, 
however, the spirit of justice and true charity; and as 
soon as he deemed that he had in some measure estab- 
lished the right of private judgment, and fairly displayed ! 
th(;> great principles at which he had arrived after faith- i 
ful inquiry, he gladly retired from polemical theology. 

In 1814 he married his cousin, a lady of proiierty, 
who seems to have been well fitted to promote his hap- 
piness. Henceforward his lot was singularly serene. 
ITis asceticism was softened, and his greater cheerful- 
ness of spirit rendered the sacrifices which he continued 
to make more beneficial to others. He had always 
formed a remarkably high estimate of the female sex, 
and this w^as practically shown in a regard for their 
rights. It was his opinion, on which he always scru- 
pulously acted, that married women ought to have the 
entire control over the property which they brought 
with thorn. Whilst the respect, and love, and comfort 
which surrounded him ma4^ his outward condition 
prosperous, his constitutum was so much impaired by 
his early struggles, that he was unable to continue liis 
ministerial duties, and he sought health in a visit to 
Europe. Here he met with Wordswcartii, Coleridge, 
and others, whom he valued for their writings ; and the 
varied scenery and the new phases of society which he 
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observed, with entire rest from anxious duty, and cjom- 
niiiiiion with other minds, seemed to make a new era in 
his life. Of England he always spoke in terras of respect 
and affection. ‘ Nowhere on earth,’ he writes, * will you 
find a i)eople more high-minded, more jealous of their 
rights, more bold in expressing their thoughts, more 
resolute and earnest in putting forth all the powers of 
human nature.’ 

It was not till 1824 that he contributed to an Ame- 
rican periodical those essays on Milton, Fcnelon, and 
liouapartc, which procured him such celebrity. He 
never was anxious for fame, and seemed singularly in- 
different to the reeeption his writings met with, as far 
as his own celebrity was coneerned; though he was 
eager for their diffusion, on accuuiit of the truths he 
believed them to contain. He was in the habit of 
avoiding the sight of criticisms on himself, whether 
eulogistic or the contrary ; and he found the tusK of 
revising what he had once iiublished an uiigenial one. 
‘ 1 have something,’ he says, ‘ of tlie nature of the in- 
ferior animals in regard to my literary offspring. When 
onee they have taken flight, 1 cast them ofl', and have 
no need of farther acquaintance.’ 

He gradually retired from his pulpit duties, as he 
, found the exertion and excitement extremely iniurioiis ; 
i but bis concern for human welfare seemed to grow witli 
' his years. X’eaco, temperance, education, and freedom, 

I found liirn an able and discriminating advocate ; though 
he tiiought it best to decline all connection with a8.so- 
, ciations, and to utter his voice as an individual. iJis 
Lectures on Self-Culture, and on the Elevation of the 
I T^aboiiring Classes, contain the best expression of his 

I principles and aims. A friend deemed these efforts a 
L waste and perversion of his powers! Rut lie felt that 
{, it was especially the duty of the spiritually-minded to 
• show how wluit is divine may mingle with, and be 

I I brought out in, common life, and in every condition. 

1 1 Tliose lectures obtained an extensive circulation among 
j the operatives in Great Britain. 

I In 1830 he went for liis liealUi to Santa Cruz (Cuba), 

I and the horrors of slavery which he there witnessed 
revived his earlj' impressions ; and, a^lie says, he went 
through a regeneration on this subject. He made pre- 
parations for the work wl^icli he subsequently pub- 
lished; and he stated some* of liis feelings from the 
pulpit when he returned : but the excited state of public 
feeling, and a reluctance to join the Anti-slavery party, 
many of whose measures he disapproved, led him to 
keep it back for some years. In 1834 he bad much 
conversation with the Itev. S, J. May, who took a warm 
interest in the inoveineiit, and expressed his objections 
to the severity, harslmess, and vehemence wliich he 
thought the characteristics of the Abolition meetings. 
Mr May, after listening for some time, very forcibly and 
warmly urged upon Dr Ghanning that if the cause of 
freedom was injured by improper advocacy, those 
should be the last to complain wlio were capable of 
doing the subject justice, yet hod allowed themselvm to 
be silent. * At this point,’ says Mr May, * 1 bethought 
me to whom I was administering this earnest rebuke — 
the man who stood among the highest of our great and 
good men — the man who had ever treated me with the 
kindness of a father, and whom, from ray childhood, 1 
had been accustomed to revere more perhaps than any 
one living. I was almost overwhelmed witli a sense of 
my temerity. His countenance showed that he was 
much moved. 1 cbuld not suppose that he would receive 
very graciously all 1 had said. 1 awaited in painful 
expectation the reply he would make. It seemed as if 
long minutes elapsed before the silence was broken ; 
when, ill a very subdued manner, and in his kindest 
tones of voice, he said— Brother May, I acknowledge 
the justice of your reproof} I have been silent too long.” 
1 never can forget his words, look, manner. 1 then saw 
the beauty, the magnanimity of a humble booI, He 
was exalted in my esteem more than before.’ Dr Chan- 
ging took opportunities of showing that this increased 
respect was reciprocated. 


i»l 


III 1835 the* work on slavery was published, and this 
was followed at intervals by otlier publications bearing 
on the same subject, amoitg which wc in:iy mention his 
protest against the amuxation uf 'Pexas. His labours 
were not confined to tli,* study. When the Ucv. E. P. 
Twivcjoy, the editor of an Almlition paper, was slutt hy a 
mob, he felt impelled to protest .'igaiust this violence on 
the liberty of the press, and lieaded a requisition for a 
public meeting. The Boston autlujritics for a time 
refused to grant the Fancuil Hall; at length they 
yielded, and a meeting w'as hthl, at which, after a : 
doubtful contest, freedom triumphed. The sm*rifi<;e ! 
made hy Dr (!haiming was very great: tije leading i! 
iiiemlH^rs of his congregation were opposed to him; li 
many of his near and early friends fell away iVoni him. '! 

‘ The absurd notion was originated at this lime tliat lie ;1 
intended to change his culling for a political oiu*. The 
coldness toward him which then began to manifest itself ;j 
was never entirely removed ; and suspicions with regard : 
to the purity oi’ his aim w-erc cherished hy a few even , 
to the end of ins life; they could not UTuicr.stand the 
depth of his desire to make religion tJjc controlling 
principle in all human ailairs.’ ji 

As lie advanecil in life, he became more soeial, with- |i 
out being less holy, liis youth Avas one of restraint and ; 
reserve, and was decidy tinged with melancholy. It is |. 
much to be regretted tliat false vies’s of duly then led I 
him to an asceticism whieli weakened his body, and often j 
impaired his mental energy; but this was not unat- i 
tended with a growtli in sinritiial strength. The fruit 'i 
of liis discipline was at first crude and uninviting; but | 
by always opening his mind to the perception of the ' i 
great, good, and beautiful, which was as needful to him I 
as light to the llow'cr, it mellowed and ri])eiied as it |i 
grew. Were it not that w'c trust that some will he ■! 
induced hy this imperfect sketch to study the w'ork j 
itseJf, wc sliould gr(‘iit]y regret that our limits prevent '\ 
UH from transcribing the beautiful description of bis ji 
later life, whieli the last volume contains. Due of the j 
most pleasing features in it w'ns his attachment to the i ! 
young, whom he w'as fond of having around him. * A j, 
little cliiljl during one of these visits threw herself into j 
the arras of an elder friend, and smiling through her | 
tears, exclaimed, *‘()h this is Heaven !” so subdued did j 
she feel by the atmosphere of love whieli he difiused. j 
And a young girl wrote, *‘Jlc welcomed mo with a kind- < 
ne.ss that took away all fear — a kindness that 1 felt 1 i 
might trust for ever, for it was like that which must . 
belong to spirits in eternity. His daily life is illumi- 
nated by a holiness which makes his actions as im- | 
])ulsivo and jieacefiil as a child's : it is a happiness to i 
be in his presence.’ | 

His lust efl'ort was in bclnilf of freedom. He desired ' 
to eummemorate West Indian emancipation, and wrote i 
an address Minder the iiispirntion of tlic mountains — [ 
which you know are the ‘‘ lioly land’’ of liberty — which 
he delivered at Lennox, August 1, 1842. lie had not ' 
strength to s]>cak the whole of it ; but he did not know ! 
that he ever spoke uitli more efl'eet, and felt that ho 1 
had found his w'ay to the hearts of liis hearers. Mrs 1 
Sedgwick, who was present, said that “ his countenanoo 
was full of s]uritual beauty; and when he uttered that , 
beautiful invocation towards the close of his address — | 
which Avould not have been more characteristic or ; 
fitting had he known that he should never speak again ' 
in public— he looked like one inspired.”* He was so . 
exhausted, that he was obliged to seclude himself for , 
several days. His subsequent letters display the most 
beautiful, hopeful, and loving spirit. The time at 
length came for his release. The description given of 
his closing days is most touching and elevating. To 
the last he found the greatest comfort firom the Gospel 
he had preached ; was ‘ true to all the relations of . 
duty,’ and felt the reality of a spiritual Ufe. 

It was the evening of Sunday, October 2, 1842, that ' 
he gazed for the last time on the valleys and woody ; 
summits on which the setting sun ha^ shed its hues of 
beauty; and then gently, imperceptibly, sank to rest. 
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Drtivtli iifni no terrors for him ; ami when, hy a spon- 
taneous imi>ulfle, his conffregaiioti passed up tlie middle 
aisle Ht Ills lunoral, to j^aze on his eon uteri aiice for tlie 
'■ last time, it seemed as of * one entranced in a dream of 
; priory.’ It is not the least touching proof of tlie aflec- 
i tioM which his expansive charity nurtured, that the 
bell of the ('atholic cathedral tolled as the sad procession 
I tnoved from the church. Thouijli connected with a sect, 
1 he was. in reality a man of no suet or party, his i^reat 
' aim apparently bein^ to infuse the spirit of the Gospel 
; into the daily concerns of the world - not a world stand- 
iiif; still or retroj^radinj^, but lulvanciiijr tow'ards the 
highest aims of civilisation. Jt is pleasiiif? to add, that 
ohjeetions to the thc-olo/'ical tenets of Dr Ghaiming do 
i not prevent our cntertainiii!? a high admiration of liis 
ji general writings; hjl this admiration rises to a far 
i higher feeling as wo study liis biography; for we ace 
! that, ‘ singularly loltj' as is the spirit which his writ- 
: ings breathe, he was true to them in heart ami life:* 
I .'ind we timi the secret of his eloquence in the power 
i wliich elevatcii ideiis and enlarged coiu-eplions of all 
thai. is just, pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, and 
’ lioly, had in the transformation of his being. 


KUMMiai EXClTliSlON IN GKRMANi', 

iniEKDEN — LEI 

i DaEsiiEN, in which we spent about a week, is a haiid- 
: Boiiiely-biiilt town, with generally sjiacious streets, and 
possesses some pleasant vnvirons, inehiding a new town 
on the riglit hank of the Elbe, A\hich is here crossed hv a 
li long bridge of stone. It aiipeared to us, however, to be 
the dullest place we had yet visited, though, as respects 
! society, and all the eonvcniciujies of life, well spoken of 
by those English who have made it a jdac-c of residence. 
From the same authority 1 learn that its eduealionul 
’ establishnients are (xcellcnt. The Gcniian of the 
higher and middle classes is considered to be as pure 
as is aiiywliere hpokcii. 

The situation I should suppose too much on a 
level with the river to he agreeable at all seasons. On 
' tile occasion of a sudden thaw after frost, the Elbe 
1 Climes down in an iniinensely increased vohmie, and 
, rising above its banks, overflows a large portion of the 
town. I^aying aside historical associations, Dresden 
is interesting to tourists alone from its eolkctions of 
, ohjeels of art. I’^irst as doctors, and afterwards ns 
j kings, the Saxon princes have been hoarders of artieh's 
' of value, and these w’cre saved from injury -and spoliation 
; during the oeenpancy of the city by Napoleon, in coiise- 
, qucnce of the Saxon sovereign having rv'inained friendly 
j to the French interesh According to the prices usually 
!, paid for liigh-class piidures, jewcKs, trinkets, and other 
j: wi^rks of taste, it is believed that tiu: value of the 
’ J)resden collections amounts to some inillions of pounds 
!;' sterling. IliLssel and other travellers j)n;.'»ent ample 
;; ai'couiits of these collections, ami to them 1 bi.g to 
refer, as I eonsider nothing can be more tiresenic to 
j general readers than descriptions of what cannot pos- 

I bihly he realised by the iniagiiiation. 'J'he grand thing 
i i to which all rush on their arrival is the Picture Gallery, 

I I vhieh uecupu's a suite of llfteeri apartments, large and 
! Biiiall, in an old bnildiug on one side of the market- 
jl place. The rooms being lighted by side windows, the 
j‘ pictures arc seen to rmich disadvantage. To amend this 
; af far as possible, a large number of the smaller works 

are hung on scToens iiroju'ting from the wall, while 
■, a few of the larger are lunged to tlie w'all at an angle 
j which adapts them to the light. In pm'nc of actual 
i value, the collection is greatly beyond the one w'c had 
I seen at ^Munich ; but the general effect is very far infe- 
I rior, and a groat number of the pictures represent un- 
j pleasing subjeets. As nearly as jiossible, pueh room or 
I sot of rooms contains the picture^of a particular school; 

' the richest portion of the collection bemg the works of 
Raphael, Corregio, and other Italian masters. In front 
of those, particularly the far-famed * Modoiia di San 
Biato’ (Virgin soaring to heaven) of Raphael, and *La 


Notle’ (Infant Jesus in the manger) of Corregio, there j 
was always a crowd of admirers. Among the smaller 
gallery pictures, some of which were under glass, we 
were most pleased with the productions of Van der 
Werf, Miers, Dietrich, and Dow. To do justice to so 
vast a collection was impossible, even although wc paid 
it a visit daily, for at every fresh inspection new ex- 
cellencies made their appearance. We (iould not but 
admire the liberality which opened such a collection 
freely to the public ; the more so, that visitors w^erc 
allowed to sit, walk, or lounge about the rooms without 
being individually under tlie suspicious surveillance of 
a keeper, as is the case in the Finacotiiec at Munich. 
As compared with llic mimhers wc sai’^ at the last- 
mentioned colleidioii, the visitors of the Dresden gallery 
were at least fifty to one — a proof of tlie high esteem 
in which it is universnlly held. 

In another part of the townw^e visited tin. Historical : . 
Museum; a collection of artieli‘8 interesting to some / 
minds, but wliich, properly speaking, is chiefly a store ‘ i 
of old armour, swords, and other warlike accoutrements, | 
along with some antique cabinets, driiikiiig-honis, and j: 
llic usual niatorifils of an old ciiriosity-sbori. The next ji 
thing w'c M'crc dragged to was a palace-like edifice in !i 
the Noiistadt across the bridge, that we iniglit see a . 
gallery of ancient sculpture and a collection of jiorcc- : 
lain. The spectacle was disajipointiiig; niiicli of the 
sculpture is very poor, and not a few of the Btatue.s ; 
arc unsightly, from the miserable attenqits to restore j 
the Jieads, legs, and arms they had lost. The collec- 
tion of porcelain in tlie suite of ccllar.s beneath was also 
somewhat unsatisfiictory. Dresden, wo had always iin- j' 
deistood, was famous for its china, and so it was before j' 
JOngland had attained to improvement in the iiianufac- i 
ture of the article. 'Plierc was here a vast parade of 
blue dinner-plates, and other common articles, which I 
uni confident ina}'^ be rivalled, if not surpassed, in any !; 
stoneware sliop in England. The best articles in the 
collection wore specimens of Sevres and English china, 
that of Sevres deriving jts iicculiar value from the liigh 
art employed hi its crubellishiiicnt. | 

After going about to a few oilier exhibitions, onr ; 
guide iitforined ns that having made up a party to see * 
the celebrated (.rtii/ic (jc triton, or Green Vaults, he was 
now ready to conduct us ,thit]icr. It is usual to mnkc j’ 
up a party to see this place, hecause tlie fee* for entrance ; 
is two dollnrs, and for which sum six pcrsoies arc ! 
admitted. The reason, I believe, is entirely a regard j 
to the value of liie articles showui, and the danger of 
their abstraction. The collection (‘(insists of iiiagiiifl- j. 
cent and precious objects of art i>ertaiiiiiig to the royal ' 
f.iniily, and arraiigc'd in a Rcrics of vaulted aiiartnients .'i 
vui the ground -floor of the palace of the sovereign. 
Why they are called Gn^en V^'anlts is not explained, jj. 
though they probably derive this name from the walls 
having at one time been coloured green. At present \ 
they are liglit(*d w'itli windows, well stanehioned, and : 
kept ill the iii(;est order; tlie place resembles a jeweller’s ' 
shop, disposed with glass-cases, shelves, brackets, and 
tables, bearing a profusion of little articles in gold, 
ivory, pearl, bronze, enamel, horn, wood, &c. A most 
obliging person, who speaks German, French, and 
English, conducts the party slowly through tlie rooms, 
and politely gives the liistory of the more interest- 
ing articles; wliilc from secret peep-holes, and with 
the aid of mirrors, an attendant, unknown hv the visi- 
tors, keeps a strict watch on their niovenients— a pre- 
caution not unnecessary, for not long since a ‘ lady ’ ' 
endeavoured to carry off in her reticule a unique and 
valuable curiosity from one of tlie tables, and suffered 
the humiliation of detection. The origin of the coHec- • j 
tion dates as far back as the first elector of iSaxony, a ; 
contemporary of Charles from which time each ; 
reigning prince added to it the presents he received, | 
and the most magnificent articles he could purchase. 
The most assiduous and enlightened of those royal col- ! 
lectors was Augustus II., suruamed tlie Strong (1694- 
1733), w'ho became king of Toland; This was evidently i 
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i i the great man of Saxon liistory, for he is heard of every- 
I; vr'here. Ilis strength seems to have far i acceded that 
of ordinary mortals. At IVLuiiieli, a stone of about a 
i ; couple of huiidrcdweiglit is shown in the arcade of the 
• old palace; and this lie is said to have thrown to n 
! height marked on the wall above. Augustus enriched 
I the cfdlection with works of the illustrious Diiiglinger 
' in gold and enamel, the spcicimens of which excel any- 
, thing that can be imagined in point of artistic talent. 

Tlie lirst room or cabinet is that devoted to bronzes, of 
I wliii-Ii there arc 110 groups, statuettes, and figures, 

I principally after tlie antique. No. 48, ‘ A Little Dog 
! Seratcliing Itself,’ by Peter Vischcr of Nuremberg, is 
i much admired. So likewise is No. IKl, ‘ ('harlcs 11. of 
I England as St George killing the Dragon it is a small 
I equestrian statue, sculptured from a block of iron by 
I G. Leygebe of Nuremberg, weighs sixty-seven pounds, 
and required five years ill the execution. 'I'lic sce^ml 
cabinet is devtited to works in ivory, pf which there are 
nearly 500 s])ecimen8. Many of these were collected 
by August us I., who appears to have gone about Europe 
einjiloying ivory-turners and cutters in executing cujis 
chalices, boxes, figures, and other articles, in the highest 
* stylo of art. One could linger for hours over some of 
tin* objects in this interesting cabinet — such as the 
* Saviour after his Kesurreetioii surrouiutcil by Holy 
^V^)nlen,’ probably a prodmjtion of the tenth or eleventh 
century; ‘M.ir}' and the Infant .lesus surrounded by 
; Angels ; » ‘ A Grueifixion ; * ‘ The J udgment of Solomon 
j ‘ The Sacrifice of Abraham;’ and ‘The Descent of Luci- 

I fer and the I Ilmiioiis, dragging with them the Souls of the 
Wick(!d.' This last group, which consists of eighty-five 
figures, is a work of an Italian artist, the idea being 
suggcvstcd by the * Last Judgment’ of Michael Angelo; 
juid, like all tlie others, it re(|iiired years to finish. The 
third cabinet contains mosaics, enamels, and w'orks in 
amber, mother-of-poarls, corals, &e. I’lie fourth is a 
eoUuetion of gold and silver plate, in the form of superb 
tlimier-services, baptismal basins, chalices, ike . ; one ar- 
ticle is a rich and curhnis inirrqy of hiirriislied silver, in 

, the style of the middle ag<‘s, before the art of silvering 
j gl.iss was known. The fiftli cabinet isytmtirely occupied 
j witli precious stones, not mere jew-els, but articles such 
j as vases, busts, statuettes, fliigons, and other things 
; formed of agate, jasper, chiii<;edouy, onyx; Kipi.s-bizuli, 
'! nu-k - cr>^stal, tStc. Throe goMcn buiv.tvt (botilea or 
! jug.s witli a narrow neck), Liiriclie<i witli cameos, are 
i! con.^^idered very fine; one of them is ern belli shed with 

I I 17(> cameos, among wliieii is the niiisque of Jupiter in 
{| chalct.'donj’. The sixth cabinet contains rough pearls 
jl and (liamondH; the seventh is devoted chiefiy to' sculp- 
j! lures on wood ; and in the eighth or last is a large col- 
i lection of regalia, arnts, chains, decorations, and bijou- 
teries (jf all sorts used on state occasions. 

'fhe quantity of emeralds, rubies, diamond ring.**, 
solitaires, and otitev brilliants, fiashing in all directions 
' on the eye in the last-ineiitioiied apartment, JuTords a 
; ^triking idea of human vanity, as well a.s of the extrava- 
I gaiice to wliich fancies unrestrained by the obligafton 
; of labour may he carried. And yet, on. quitting the 
I Green Vault, we feel that everything is not a useless 
toy, which may in any resixjct teml to improve the arts 
! and refine the general tastes of mankind. During four 
centuries, the monarehs of tiaxony liave spent probably 
I two milliona of money in rendering the capital attrae- 
I tive in the matter of pictures and other objects on 
i which the highest artistic talent has been exercised, or 
! on which a high conventional value is put. In one 
' sense this may be called a w'aste of money ; but by 
j making Dresden a resort of travellers from all parts of 
j the world, not to speak of the cultivation of local aspi- 
; rations, the suni might have been much worse spent ; 

' and lifter all, estimated at two millions, it is only equal 
i to four years’ expenditure on intoxicating liquors by 
! one of the large cities of Britain. It was our lot to 
j spend a Sunday in Dresden, and the day was kept with 
! /he usual quietude of a Protestont city. Nevertheless, 

I even in tliis fountain, as it may lie called, of the redbrmed 


doctrine aiul oKservanecs, the Picture Gallery was open j| 
during ])art of the day to the public, and appeared to ji 
he visited by a luimblc ovdir of persons of both sexes, ij 
Dresden is cclt*tinit<'d fn* t!u* cxcelbnico of its opera, ! 
which may be attended fur a comparatively small sum. 
The music is of a superior Uonl, and the niusicians on 
Sund iys transfer their services to {]w (Catholic chnrcJi, 
which is vi.sitcd by crowds of tom i ds merely to listen 
to the pcrfjinnancc. 

Eroni Dresden to Liipsic U a run of pcveiity-two 
miles h}' railway; and this, aci'ording to the e:isy plan 
of German travelling, wc performed in lince hours. 
The journey disclo.sed nothing rimark.iide in s<‘encry, j 
as the line traverses the level countiy bordei'mg on liic ■ 
Elbe. As we advance, the great sandy plains of I'l-nival I 
and Northern Europe begin to make their :q)iu‘.ir;m(v, j 
seanty in In'i'bage, but miiinenlly suitable for sb* rp 
pasturage. Everybody ha.s heard of ISaxony wool, but ; 
perhaps few are aware of tlie peculiar inelliod of :dicc|)- > 
])astiiriiig wbicli leads to its cxiielleticc. Eiiglisli and 
Scotch wool is a produce of sheep ehiclly pastured jii 
large lKM‘ks on IuIIm or open down.s, where they fei*d, un- 
sheltered from the wcatlua-, all the year round. Saxon 
.sheep are not treated in this rough manner; they eonld 
not endure tlie excessive cold of a (‘ontiiicntal winter; 
and for the greater part tliey arc Imiiscd nightly at all 
seasons. A Scotch shepherd, vitli Ins log, walks bcliiiid 
his fiocks ill removing them from one place to .-mot her . 
a Saxon shepherd walks before his sl'ci']); and thcjic j 
instinctively following, are kept togctlicr liy the dog, | 
wliich saunters observingly in the rear. This, however, | 
is all almost universal practice in Germany, borrowed j 
iiK>.st likely from the East, and reminds us of the touch- | 
ing parable of the Good Slicplierd : — ‘ He calletli his own i 
sheep by name, and Icadeth them out. yVnd wdieu he | 
piitteth forth his own sheep, he goetli before them, nml : 
the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. y\ml a i 
stranger will they not follow', hut will fiei‘ from him.’ i 
I never realised from observation the truth of tliiR j 
afieeting simile till I saw (>n the \)lains of Saxony ti.e. ' 
sliejdierd, in his picturesque costume, folbiwed by a j 
handful of docile creatures, which ehing to him as to a i 
friend afld protector. Jii this manner iiiuc.h of the |! 
Saxon depastiirage seems to Is' eondiieled on a small, || 
and almost domestic scale; and by the shelter afiorded i! 
to the sheep at night, the wnol is renderi'd fine, and of l| 
high market value. Of ttic nature and <piantity of the j 
article we had an oiiportunily of judging at lajipsie, i 
which, on our arrival, we found to he in all the butllc j 
of one of those great woil- fairs that have given it 
celebrity. ' 

llj' the first glance w'c had of the streets of Leijvsic, j 
wc perceived that it greatly c.\ccedeil Dresden in tlm , 
antique; and striking clniractir of its houHes, aa Wilmas i; 
ill llie matter of business. -No doubt the fair, to wlii.-h 
had been brought a gre?it number of w'agoiis lo ided ,| 
v/itli packs of wool, added materially to the commercial , { 
aspect of the i»laee; but the appearam;e.s otherwise, and 
the nariiest look of the people, conveyed an impression ! 
of substantiality and wealth. In the centre of the town, jl 
th»' houses of the market-place, and the streets which ■ ■ 
diverge from it, are large and lofty buildings, provided ' 
with projectiii7 v^indows, the stonework of which is 
finely carved : they have a grand and picturesque efi’ecfw j 
The floors, level with the street, are iii many cases i 
vaulted ; a precaution which may have had its use ’in ; 
times not far distant, when showers of shot fell Avithin ! 
the town. Ill the market-place, lieneath the slujps on i 
the street-floor, there are usually underground shops of ' 
an inferior kind, reached by a stone stair, and having ; 
a profusion of arlieles displayed round the doorwa}^— !< 
precisely as was the fashion in the High Strtiet of Edin- ‘ : 
burgh not many years ago. At the doors of these sub- j ' 
terranean places of (hisincss, the female keepers may . 
be seen seated in the sun, engaged in tho everlasting 
recreation of knitting, in which 1 should suppose the ; 
women of lAiipsic and its neiglibourhood excel, for my ■ 
companion assured me she had now^re on tlie conti- •; 
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nent seen such beautiful crotchet-work for sale. St»tne 
of it wijieU she purchased was almost (‘(jual to old lace. 

Apropos of German women ; it would be ungracious 
not to take an opportunity of speaking of their re- 
markable spirit of industry, amiability of manner, and 
domestic accomplishments. lYcnch women are as 
meritoriously industrious; but having no proper idea 
of domesticity, or of wli.it trim cleanliness consists, 
their houses are disorderly — their hotels, no matter 
how elegant, universally dirty. In quitting France, and 
going into Germany, the tourist finds a totally dilTcrcnt 
order of domestic arrangements. Dirt in all its forms 
no longer tyriinnises over the senses ; and sleeping or 
waking, the wcJiry traveller is at peace. It woultl 
seem that iTll nut ions sprung from a Celto-Uomau root 
are filthy in liabils, while tlio.«e of a Teutonic original 
are the re verse. The French woman deijks her head, 
and the general exterior of her person, with a taste 
and regard for popular approbation which T should 
very much like to see imitated by the humbler order 
of females in the large Scotch towns; but beyond this 
(jxcmplary feature, the German and English women go 
very far. They possess an inborn love of cleanline.s8, 
and grudge neither trouble nor expi-use to secure slain- 
li*ss purity in Ihcir domestic establishments. In other 
respects, the German women difler from their Euglisli 
sisters. They are, as I think, more natural and un- 
affected ; not that they have more heart, but they allow 
their feeJiiigsfto be leas bound down by the convention- 
alities of etiquette. Talking on the subject of English 
usages to some educated German ladies who had been 
in London, we found them speak with surprise of the 
manner in wliich everything among us seems to he 
naerifieed to mere fashion. Invited to an evening party, 
where they expected to be treated with a degree of 
affection, how much were their unsophisticated German 
feelings wounded vrhen.on arrival, they were conducted 
by a footman into a small back room, and there offered 
a cup of tea, alone and standing ! They did not come 
for food— not they; they came, as they thought, to in- 
terchange friendly sentiments under the pleasing ex- 
c-itement of a social meeting. All they got, however, in 
the first place, was a cup of cold strong tea in* a species 
of pantry ; and then, by way of finish, they were treated 
to an exhibition of ladies and gentlemen sitting freez- 
ingly on sofas, while one lady banged away on a piano 
at a piece of ^Mozart, of the nature of which she seemed 
to be unconscious. I could only intimate my fear that 
tliey had not, in their simplicity, hecui able to appreciate 
the high artificialities and enjoyments of snobbery — a 
condition of life in which certain people make them- 
selves very happy, by never being what they really are, 
but by trying to be what they are nut. ‘ Ah,’ said ray 
Gejrman friends, ‘ we hope this thing you call snobbery 
will never conic into our own dear country ! ’ 

To rctiiru from this digression : Leii).sic is noted as 
the great entrepot of tlic German book trade, and in 
the market-place is seen a handsome edifice, used as .an 
Exchange exclusively by the booksellers, who frequent 
the great fairs, for the sale of literature and the mutual 
settlement of accounts for hooks. A university, attended 
by large numbers of students, adds to the literary cha- 
racter of the place. In lat4 years, the exterior of the 
town has been greatly improved by the rdmoval of the 
ramparts, and the creation in their stead, as at Frank- 
fort, of beautiful drives and walks, environed by trees, 
shrubs, and gardens ; and further ornamented with new 
buildings, public and private, in an elegant style of 
architecture. Going westward out of the main street 
into the environs, we come immediately to what was 
at one time a citadel or strong tower of defence at an 
angle of the walla, but which is now occupied as a 
barrack for soldiers and as an observatory. Conducted 
by a long stair to the summit of this point of outlook, 
we had beneath and before us the wide- spread plain on 
which the gigantic power of Napdeon was irretrievably 
broken (October 17, 18. and 19, ISIS). The whole 
of battle, of which the town was a central and 

^ 

sutfering point, stretches into the remote distance, with 
little interruption from enclosures, one of the principal 
landmarks l>eing a small dump of trees, near which 
Bonaparte took his stand in the heat of the last engage- 
ment. On descending from the tower, we proceeded to 
visit the banks of the small river Elster, which proved 

BO disastrous te the French retreat. It is scarcely wider 
or more lively than a mill stream ; and we cannot com- 
prehend how such a paltry run of water should, by the 
premature blowing-up of its bridge, have arrested the 
flying army, and drowned so many fugitives. The 
death most lamented on this terrible occasion^was that 
of Poniatowski — a Polish nobleman in the Frencli 
service, lii attempting to leap his horse across the 
miserable stream, he cleared the water, but fell back in 
climbing the opposite bank, and sank to rise no more. 
Within a public garden, on the margin of the river, a 
sm^all monumental stone has been erected at the spot 
where Poniatowski made the fatal leap ; and at a short 
distance within the same grounds, a handsome mauso- 
leum, in the form of a small chamber or chapel, has 
been erected over his remains, and bears suitable in- 
scriptions ill J'olish and Latin. The battle of Leijisie 

I? about as old an event as I can rcniemher ; and cer- 
tainly at the time T did not anticipate that it would 
ever be my fortune to see these interesting memorials 
of the great and successful elibrt which expelleii Napo- 
leon from Germany. 

liXPKKIMENT WITH BOY LABOURERS 

IN JlEIUi FORI) SHIRE. 

Tiir. * ircroford Times ’givcM >m accomii of a rcmarknhk’ 
experiiiicnt in boys’ labour which is at present in llie 
course' of being made by Mr Batson of Kynastone Oonrl in 
that county. Having been disappointed in an engagement 
he made with a gang of boys on the usual w’age system, 
‘in c-onscfi lienee' of the dilVicnlty in adopting n reguJar 
plim of discipline, owiiig^to the want of ethieation and Un! 
inutntyeinmf at home^ Air Batson made arrangements for 
keeping about twenty boys in his own prcniiscB, under- 
taking to give them food, clothing, and education, in 
exehanui' for thqir work, for a term of four years: the 
ages of the boyjt* are from nine to fourteen. I'he e.\- 
l»eriincnt was begun fifteen months ago, and has bei n 
attcudeil with results satisfacitrry to ^ic ex pcriin enter. 

Till) work to which thu'boys arc put is the onlin:iry 
farm work, ‘more particuloi-ly the ]>l;mtiTig and dibiiling 
of wheat and other corn .'»nd root crops, and the hand 
hoeing of corn, tiirnii»s, &c.’ They labour from six till six 
in Kumimu’, n ith two inteTV.'ils — namely, half an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour for dinner; in wMiitor, they work 
while it is fight. Their food consists of bread and milk, 
or bread and broth for breakfast ; bread, iiic.at, and vege- 
tables for dinner; bread and cheese at si.v o’clock for 
sup))er, with tlie addition of eotfoe and pudding on Smi- 
daxs. The evening is devoted to education — ‘reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, w'iih such religious and otlter 
instruction as timi' and opportunity will admit ; in which, 
as well as in their fj.nily l.'iboiir, they are superintended by 
a jpung man engaged for tlie jjurpoae, who was four ycais 
at. xlie W'ohiirn National School, and six years at the 
Duko of Jit'dford’.s farm, where ho also w'orked in a gang; 
to which I may add,’ says Mr Batson, ‘ that I make it my 
duty to attend personally eaoli cvcstiin^ to assist.’ 

Mr Batson gives aocounts for clotlung and hoard, from 
which it appears that the twenty boys have a doubJo snit 
each, at li'A, 2s. 7d., and food at L.2, los, 7d., making a 
total weekly expense for each of 3 b. lljd. ; along with 
which w'c must take into oonsideration that, in supporting 
them, the fiirmer is consuming the produoe of uis owm 
laud. Air Batson then presents a table of tlie 

C0>1P.\RATIVE VALUE OF BOVS’ LABOUR, WITH PBICBS PAID 
POU JOB WORK. 

BOVS. MSV. 

Wheat planting, 0 or 7 hoys, at fid. per aore, Not done in this 
4h. fid * f county. 

Wiirat hoeing, 6 boy«, at fid. per acre, 4s. Men per aoro, 4b. 

Tamip hoelrjg, 5 boys, at fid. per acre, Rs. 4d. ‘ a. tn 

Ditto, second time, 3 boys, at fid.. Ss. bd. to 7a. 

Manffi’i-wuraei, 6 boys and 1 man plant & sores \ nutA sa 
per day, say la. ad. jjer acre. as. 

aore*'£l”‘^ heaping Swedes, 6 boyi, at fid. per , * 
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Th« oflitor of the ‘Hen'ford Times’ presents the o1>- 
servations he made during' a visit to tlio seene of this 
experiment. ‘ lJ|wm entering the farm, wc happened to 
meet with ono of the boys, and were mucli gratified by 
tlie intelligent manner in which ho answered tlic ciuestions 
put to him, and his healthy contented look. sub- 

setjiiently saw and ((uestioiied closely all the other boys 
successively, and found no reason to alter the opinion wo 
had formed from that instance. TJiey had altogether a 
very diHercnt inutincr, indeed, to the disorderly, ragged 
urchins who cluster upon village roadways, IVighteniug 
hor.'^es, and antioyiiig jiassers-by with disgusting language, 
or^who wander about breiilung* d<»wn the fanners’ hedges 
in pursuit of birds’ neats. It was evident that the intellce- 
tual and the moral standard had both been raised. 

‘After llieir dinner, the hoys were assembled in tlieir 
eoniinoti day npartment, where they successively read parts 
of ii ehapter of the Bible, taken iit random, and replied to 
various quest ions put by us and by Mr Bq,tson. They 
wen' then in like manner examined in a I'ateehisni, &n'd 
.■vUerw.'irds in the multipUeatioii anrl peneo tables, Kv. In 
all these depart meitts they shov^od fair aerpilremcnts, 
having evidei»tly been taught intelligently. We bad pre- 
viou.siy qut'Stinned them all as to their opportunitii's of 
learning before iluty eatne to Kynasiono, .‘iiid found that 
in all but about liaif-/i-do/en iiiNtances out of the twenty, 
the boy« had not been sent to school at all, nor possessed 
rsuy knowledge beyond that of the letters of the .‘ilplialu i. 
In some of IhoHe instaneea tlu' boys stated that before 
I hey e.'iine they “only knew the big letters — not the little 
ones," and in others that they “did not know thorn olV the 
Imok."’ Ill only three instances had the boys been abh* 
to read before they joined the establishment. 

‘ 'file ages of the boys vary from nine or ten uji to lif- 
I fi'cii yc.'iis, with one excej>tiou~alfid of nineteen, hi nvvc- 
I ral inslaiiee.s they were orjiliaiis, who inid been brought 
I up in the worUhoiisc, until taken by Mr Batson, while 
j the majority of the others were the children of mothers 
deserted l)y their husbands, or of a widowed jjarent. In 
the case of the w'orkhouso boys, it was highly jilc’asing to 
see the hearty readiness with vliich, when asked if tliey 
wislusd to go hack to the workhouse, tJiey replied in the 
I negative. Of nil the twenty, but one exiircssed a wish to 
i r<'t\ini home, and that was the j^oungcsl, find la^f, eomcr, 
'\lu> had been but a very short time .at Mr Batson's IVinn. 
We found hut three who had boon prevj^usly in the habit 
of working at all, and not one of them whoso work had 
(•\ tended beyond “ helping the eow-man,” or “ going with 
the lioTRes.” It was amiisuig li) find — and- the cireuiu- 
staiice is so far valuable, as it ffliows the //r/i///\/twcss of the*, 
boys’ replies- -that they all prefoiTcd “going with the 
horses ” t<» tlie other kinds <il labour in which they had 
bee.ii tauglit to lake, part. 

‘ Tn one field we found two boys jiloughing; .another 
driving a horac drill, which was tended by a man; a fourth 
boy driving a liovse roller; and a fifth sowing gnario; and 
in all these instamjcs wc were struck by the regularity 
of their mode of working. While we do not profi'i-h to be 
eritics of field labour, we have no hesitation in saying tliat 
the furrow'.s wrerc out truly, and tlie work generally done 
with evident c-ire, and fittcntion. 

‘ Passing to another field, we observed the result of a late 
competition among the boys for a prize given by Mr Batson 
for the best workriianshiji ’in wheat- hoeing. The ])rizo*iyas 
68. ftir llie boy who hoed half a mod of wheat in the best 
manner, and in the shortest time, Wc observed th-it tbo 
work was generally done with oaro, the land was quite 
cle.au ftom weeds, and the whole of the surface had lieen 
moved with the hoc, which is not generally the caso when 
the work is done by the piece. . The prize, w'o understood, 
had been won by a boy who hoed his half rood in 1 hour 
and 61 minutes, being at the rate of Us. per day. The 
others averaged from *2\ hours to 2^. On the same prin- 
ciple Mr Batson offers other x>rizes, sucli as 5ti. for the boy 
who plants half a rood of land with wheat in the shortest 
time and best manner; a similar sum for the boy who hoes 
an equal extent of turnips, &c. 

‘ In the school, prizes are given of 3s. and Ss. for the boys 
who read best in the first «^s; similar sums'for those who 
spell best, and for the most proficient in writing and arith- 
metic; and a Bible for the boy w'ho exhibits the most 
general improvement. 

‘ The gaug-work was the most interesting of the out-door 
operations. Twelve boys, dir^'fited by the manager, wero 
Engaged in sowing Sweoes in a field thlrty-thTee acres in ex- 


tent. Thi‘ field had been sown with maiigcl-wUTKel, but the 
croji had failed, owing to the unfavouniblenoss of the scrison. 
I'oiir boys went first, making holes with their hoes in fJtc 
ridges at regular distancLs. Thcfo w'ere followed bv the 
H.ame number of boys with Hiurdl eans full of si-ed, who put 
a Utile into each hole. Behind came four more, who closed 
up tlie holes. NV^hile there vem evident difrerenees in 
aptitude among the youthful labourers, it. waft also evident 
that <he> ail worked cheerfully, inteliigentlv, and with 
regularity. 

•‘If tht;rc were no other benefit rcsullingfroin the sysfi'in 
fhan the training of a more skilful elans of agvieulluial 
habourers, it woulrl be well deserving of goiu ial .-ipplieatioii. 
Bui this, imjiortant as it is, is only ii simdl p.irl of Iho 
actual advant :ig<*. 

‘Of tin* moral julvantage of this system it is inip«m>..'.])h> lo 
Kny loo much. Most of Iheso boys have been wiilidrMwu 
from homes v, here they could liiivo learned litth* that \\,h 
gowl, :md would probably have aecpiired miu.li that \\:w 
evil, 'riiey have been X'laecd where the influence of hahil •. 
i.s all in fivoiir of inincliiality, orjier, clcanlini'Hs, indnstrv. ' 
and )«ro])rioty of 1 * 01101101 . Wlmtovcr evil habits and emii- 
panloiiblnpH tliey may have formed arc now neressarily 
broken off, with no likelihooil of ever bi*ing renewed. In 
X>1:iec of ji scanty tuition at seliool, count<*racted by the 
constant tuition of evil vvliieii goes on in an ignorant and 
viekms family, tin; boys have regular instruetiuii, with 
which the daily habils of all arouml them arc in hanuonv. 
When llieir time ot bervitude at Kynastmiu ev]>ire.s, they 
will go forth into the world not only better )ire]»Hri*d to 1 
cfini an lumounibh* subsistem*e than they otherwise could 
have been, but they will carry with them habits wliieh will 
tend to make them good men. Having been areu.«torned 
lo eleanlincas and ‘domestic comfort, they w ill Ihel those, 
thiiigs to be a necessity, and hence they will never rest i 
contented with the dirt ami tliMeornfort so eommoii .'iinoiig ! 
their class. The flcods of tluj good which they an* uoiv ■ 
acquiring will thus be uuroii.soioubly sown by the*m wlin - 
over they go. However small the result may be in eom- 
jiariHou wit h the extent and iicceNsitics of the class to v> hieh 
these youths belong, it will be .it any rate somelhing rlouo 
towards ruiHing the condition of that class.' 

It occurs to us rather forcibly that this experiment of Mr 
Batson deserves a more ciiutiuuH,1 hough wc would not say 
le8*4 cordial, approval than that given to ii in the ‘ Hereford 
Times.’ W <* could nol, on princiide, justify' anything like a 
eoininon firactiee of taking away boys from the liome.'i of 
their parents, and keeping them in this w*ay, even although 
w'o were sure that tlieir jdiysical and mor;il wellbeing were 
to be well attended to. 'J'he natural and projier borne of 
the child is his purents’ roof, however huniblc; and it only 
can be right to remove him t lienee, if it be quite certain 
that hif. course in sueli eireumstanees must necessarily be 
downw'ard. So far as Mr Batson, or others inclined to 
follow hi.s example, limit themselves to adopting lioys 
decidedly imfortiumte in their lionic's, they will be in the 
way of doing good, not otherwise. Another comijlio.i 
essential to good results is, that personal care should bo 
devoted to the mor.al guardianship of the thildreu.^ If 
they were merely coubigiied to a barrack, like the young 
rural labourerti of Soot land (the botliy fiystern), and left 
there witiiout the infusion of any external moral eknieiit— 
made, ill short, only instruments (»f work, for tho service of 
masters — then it Jiad been infinitely better that they had 
never been meddled with. VW. trust that, in any further 
experiments, lliese evils will bo avonled. Mr Batson’s plan 
might bo adoptc'd with much propriety for tlm haplcer 
class of children lately described by Lord Ashley, provided 
that ])er8ons could be discovered who, like Mr Hatson, 
would take a kindly personal interest in the wclfiirc of t Im 
young labourers. Upon that wo conceive the Hiic<!eHH of 
the experiment wholly depends. * 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 

Men are not held hy self-interest only; civil and moral 
laws arc not obeyed from tho mere dictates of prudence; 
and hence lawgivers have usually stamped their codes with 
a Divine sanction. Religion is tho great bond by which iiicu 
have at all times been ueld in social uTiionp tho introduc- 
tion of a new religion is a revolution as violent as a military 
conquest, and it may bo centuries belbre the new frame- 
work is strong enough to act as a bond to society.— 
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(MIIMKS Foil TllE-TIMICS. 

JJic ye nut. jcftlona ovc*r-niucli, 

Uiit lioju*. juhI timo will make you better: 

There i.4 fi faith care caunot touch, 

Whifli leavcH the soul without a ietter. 
oh it is but a sorry ci'ced 
'I’t) look for iinthintf but ileceivjuff. 

To meet a ItimliiCHB in your iieeil 
With a Hmilc of iin\bi‘1i('vinK • 

The tide of ill is not so Htron^r ; * 

Alan loveH not ulwny^ wr:ith oixl wroiiff. 

It cannot be that every heart 

Jh Rteelod m) miieli aftum.st its neighbour ; 

Let each with leasno jilay liis part. 

And fruit n ill sjirin;,^ from mit the Tabmu : 
ITojrressins htill life’s .journey throuKli, 
lie, (list and bind towards your fellow, 
ItenieinberjuK, whate'eryou d«i. 

That duty s|ire:ul.s the siuoulheAt iiillow ; 

Anil ne'er (he hand of frieiidshi]) spurn, 

JJiit Iruht, tiiid in.m will trust in turn. 

Some men tliere he ulio deem it }?ood 
Tu trad.* to overreach ii brother : 

A ill! i.'iine who would not, thoiiirh they could, 
r|ir.u\e a luiiid to help another : 

They deem not, tliouah oonviilsion.s wid • 

May show the oiirlli by dan/'er sliukeii. 

That still of hearts unjust thioii^:,di pride 
A dart and true iiecoiint is taken : 

Kinp^diinis may quake, iiud throuci may l.ill, 

Hut God is looking over all. 

Oh join not then the strifes of men. 

Itut hourly show, hy wa.vijig kiiid<>r, 

That ye have re.'ulied Hie rnomont nlioii 
UoiHon no more is growing blinder ! 

And though ye hope that time should yi< M 
A change for each benighted nation, 
ficok not at find so wide a held 
To iiing the seeds of n'formalion ; 
lliit sow them ilrstin hearts at Jioiiie, 

THcii trust in God, and fiuit will comdv 
AiniJh'Ul VoUiTi/f Wnxittnv. Wji. L\ r.B. 


I mnst vi’l.'itc the. ciiv-n instances of niy introdiietion 
to the Icarmul profo.ssor (’niiner, since tlicy were truly oii- 
g;uiat. l]c had a coiiulrv-house in the sninivhs, and when 
1 called to pay niy tvsjieels, 1 was told 1 slionld Jind him in 
his garden. I heard the .«onud of langliter :ind merry 
I voiees as 1 appro.'iclu'd, and saw an elderly gentleman hen’l 
forwards in I he middle of a walk, while several l>o\s wore 
jilayirig leaj) fmg over him; :x lady who stood hy him said, 
as soon as she ju rceived me, ‘Oainer, Steffuis is tlieve.^ 
‘ Well,’ he said, withonL moving, ‘ leap, then.’ 1 w'as de- 
lighted with the new' mode of introduction tu a man of 
I Rcicnec, took my leap clean over him, and then luiiie.d 
’’ round to make my bow and couipliiijents. Tie wtis ■Jc' 
lighted, and as niy good lea]) also w'on the liearts of tlic 
young jieoplu, 1 was at unco admitted as an acquaintance 
in the liajipy circle. Notwith-standing I his ipiaint recft]!- 
lioii, Cramer was a man of deej) reflection, with all tin; 
rpiiet iininncr of a true i)hLlo&opher. — Sft'ftniH* Ath-oulitrvif, 

v.rvjx'T OF sligh'c ru-.viATioNS. 

'Ti-i Rtrango to imagine, saya the Karl of Sliaftesbnry, 
that war, which of all tilings appears the most savage, 
should be the passion of the most heroic spirits. Hy a 
Pinall misguidance oi the sitfcctions, a lover of numkind be- 
comes a ravagwr, a hero and deliverer becuTm s an ojipressor 
j and destroyer. This U the vice, ami tins is the inisgnid- 
I nnee, which lai^c pi'ojKirfcion of the writers of every civi- 
lised country are oontimially occa.sioning and ])rnnioting ; 
and thus, without perhai>fi any purpose of miKchiof, they 
contribute more to the destruction of nnmkhid iban rapine 
or ambition. A writer thinks, perhaps, that it is not much 
harm to applaud bravery. The divergenoy fr.mi virtue may 
indeed be small in its beginning, but the effect of bis 
applause lU'oeecds in the line of obliquity, until it conducts 
at last to every ixccss of outrage, to every vtirictyof criim', 
to every mode of human dcptriiction. 


OnLlClATION TO imUTKS. 

Brutes arc sensilive beings, ca])ablc of, [irob.'ibly, as great 
degrees of (iliysical pleasure and pain as ourselves. They 
!ir<; endowed with instinct, which is probably a form of 
intellect interior to our owm, but w'hieh, being grnerieally 
unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. Tlu‘y differ 
from ns chicfl> in being destitute of any inornl faculty. 
XVc donut stand to them in the relation of equality. Our 
right is paramount, ami iniist extinguish theirs. We liave 
therefore a rigid to use them, to promote our comfort, and 
may innocently take their life, if our xieces.sities demand 
if. This right over tlicin is given to us by tlie revealecl 
w’ill of God. But Inasmuch as they, like ourM*lves, are the 
ere.atiire.s of Ciod, wc have no ri.uht to use them in any 
other inanm'r than that wliieh (tod has permitted. They, 
as mueh as ourselves, are under Ills itroteclion. Wc may 
therefore use tlicin, I.s/, for our necessities. V\'c arc de- 
signed to subsi.st upon animal food ; and we may in- 

no8enlly slay lliem for this jmrpose. ‘ir/. We m.s> u.se tlieiu 
for lahonr, or for innocent physii'al rcenvition, as ivlieii we 
employ the horse for draught or for the saddle, lii/. But . 
wliile we so use them, wc* arc boiiiid to In-at them kindly, 1 
to furnish them with sufliciimf food and with convenient j 
.*»helti*r. lie who c;'.iinot feed a hrule well, ought not to ! 
own one. And when we juit them to deatli. it should be j 
with the h'.'ist jiossible ])ain. 4V/, Wo arc forbidden to treat | 
them unkindly on any prefemee, or for any reason. There i 
can be no clcjirer iiidicalion of a degraded and ferociou.'i j 
Ic'Tiqier than criiellj (o aiiiinals. f luiitiiig, in many cases, 
and horse-rac'ing, semii to me liable to censure in tins ■ 
rospeet. Why should a man, for tlie sake of showing liis 
skill ;is a imirksin.'in, shoot down a poor uuiinul, whieli he 
does not need for food ? Why should not the briiti*, tlnil j i 
IS harming no liviii.g thing, he perinitled to enjoy the hap- , 
piiies.s of it.s physical nature iiiimoleAted ? ‘ Tlicve the> are i 
privileged ; and he who hurts or harms them there, is guilty j 
of a wrong.’ .V//, Jfenec all amuscuienis wdiicli consist in j 
iiiflieting pain iqion anini.'ils, such as hulbhailinp, eock- |i 
fighting, \c. are imrely wicked. (}od never gave ii.s jiowTr j 
over animals lor such ])urposi'.s. T can scarcely conceive l 
of a more revolting exhibition of huni.iu nalnve than that ! 
which is seen when men as.scrnhle to witness tlic misery | 
which brut <’s inflict iqioq each other. Hurely nothing can j 
tend more directly to harden men iuworbe than brutal j 
KT'Oeity i' — H Viryufj^r/^ .S'c/iv/i r, 1 

sti:am fit !| 

-All ingenious mechanic, in one of the soul hern cities, my i; 
tlie American jiaperH, has iflade a sniall engine to rock liis 'j 
child’s cradle. The length of the engine and boiler is IJJl 
inehe.s. It is about two tivnmv iiowcr, and i.s a great i 
curiosity. ' | 
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I ENEMIES. 

I Men are continually heard talking of their enemies. It 
j seems to be universally understood that everybody has 
j enemies. We hear of such and such a person being ill- 
I spoken of ; but then he has many enemies. We hear 
j of some one having been extremely unfortunate— he 
I had made himself many enemies. 1 believe there is 
j a great fallacy in all this, and that scarcely any one 
I has enemies worthy of the name, much less that any 
! one is evef*" seriously ir^ured by them. People arc in 
: general too much engrossed, each by his own alTairs, to 
' make any very active war against caeli other. Jealous, 
envious, rancorous they often are, but to wage positive 
hostilities, they are for the most part too indifferent, 
i Though it were otherwise, society is not now consti- 
tuted in such a way as to admit of one man being to 
I any serious extent hurtful to another. When 1 hear, 
j therefore, of any man attributing his non-success in 
business, the invariably severe treatment of his books 
in the reviews, or the. rejection of his pictures at the 
exhibition, to enemies, I feel thatTa cause inadequate to 
the effect has been cited, and, while lis*^cning politely, 
do not believe, though 1 daresay fie does, 
j The fact is, this pronencss to attribute our mischances 
to enemies is merely one of the.refiiges of our self-love. 

; Admitting po.sBlble exceptions, it may be said emphati- 
(’ally that wc are none of us anybody’s enemy but our 
own. We are all, however, our own enemies. The 
I same is true of coi'porations and institutions. Hence it 
is the merchant who effects his own ruin; it is the 
author who writes himself down. Dynasties, miiiis- 
Iries, parties, die not but by suicide. And it is the 
friends of great causes and venerable systems who are 
most apt to be the obstructors of the one and the 
destroyers of the other. 

We see this principle hold good in a signal manner in 
tlic proceedings of party politicians. The French prea 
claim a republic, llefore it has had a three months’ 
trial, behold a sort of military dictator presiding over it 
Whose blame is tills ? None but that of the men who 
were most republican! For anything that appears, the 
moderate people would have sat quiet under the purely 
democratic rule of the National Assembly, and the very 
appearance of a soldier might have been dispensed witli. 
But the ardent lovers of democracy contrive to frighten 
tlic mass of the community, who consequently are fain 
to abandon liberty for the sake of personal safety. In 
the same manner, in England, let a town muster a few 
hundred people desirous of state reforms, their senti- 
ments and voice are made or no avail, because of there 
chancing to be perhaps four or five people in the same 
place who are so much more zealous in the cause, that 
they would not scruple to use violence in advancing 
it. • It almost would appear to be the final cause of an 


extnmc gauefie, to raise a salutary terror, and by that. | 
means prevent changes being made with inconvenient 
rapidity. On the other hand, is any institution ch.'U- 
lengcd ns no longer consonant w'ith the opinions or 
favourable to the interest of mankind, wc always see 
that the attacks of those wdio long for its reformation or 
removal do it little harm, in comparison with tlie con- 
duct of its own most zealous supporters. Often ivc see 
these act with a folly that makes us say, that if the 
enemy had their choice of means for ruining the insti- 
tution, they could select none so likely to be effectual. 

It .seems to be sufHcicnt to summon tlic fortress, and 
the garrison immediately act so desperahdy ill amongst 
themselves, as almost to insure a speedy surrender, 
without stroke of sword. 

Thirty years ago, a captive prince of singular fortune 
lived on the island of St Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean. 
He had risen to the summit of human greatness, and 
to all appearance had founded a new dynasty more 
illustrious than that of Charlemagne. He had enemies 
external to himself, but their petty efforts aj^nst him 
only served to increase his greatness. Nap^on, hoiv- 
ever, had one enemy truly formidable— he had liimself. 
Through tlic machinations of this deadly foe was accom- 
plished a ruin which all Europe had vainly conspired j 
to bring about. I 

The labouring people of this country have a notion j 
that the rest of the community are their enemies. . 
Any one who mingles with the rest of the community j 
must sec that these arc full of good-feeling towards | 
the labourers, arc constantly speculating about the | 
means of benefiting them, and in reality spend largely • 
in their behalf. 77/e// are not the enemies of the ; 
working - classes ; but it is not difficult to see wh(f ; 
arc. It is the working-classes themselves, who, arro- ; 
gating the privilege of dispensing with foretliought and 
self-denial, and throwing on others tlie blame of all 
mischances, subject themselves to such bitter wo in 
consequence, that if one-tenth of it were really visited 
on ail}' one set of people by another, the world would ring 
with it for ever. What should we think, for instance, 
of a government which should force its industrious 
millions to spend each a large portion of his gains on 
indulgences alike injurious to hcaltjj^ and morals ? Yet * 
this, wc know, is done by the working-classes themselves. 
What sliould we think of a master who iiermitted no 
new entrant into his work without a sum of money being 
paid to make a feast with, however difficult it might bo 
to raise such a sum ? Yet exclusions of this kind are 
common among the men themselves. A few years ago, 
in a work in the west of Scotland, each new apprentice 
paid his fellows about seven pounds for * leate to toil !* 
and when six or seven such sums had been amassed, there 
was a debauch which lasted a fiirtnight, involving the 
whole district in vice and wretchedness. There is a 
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story of a roaster sailcloth - maJeer recommcndin&r a 
widow’s son into his own work, with an intreaty that 
the boy might be spared the usual payment, lie 
thought ho had been successful; but the youth was 
from the first subjected to so much persecution, that, 
being wholly unable to raise the money by any comiiioii 
means, he found it necessary to go to a distance each 
evening in disguise, and there stand for an hour or two 
begging from the passers-by. Tn this strange way he 
at length obtained the means of purchasing a licenso 
to live by his industry.'' The whole system of fines 
for the admission of new liands into trades presents a : 
striking view of a class acting as its own enemy. 

Some men are said to have a turn for making enemies, 
while to others is awarded the praise of having none. 
But tiiough there is such ii thing as enemy-making, it 
amounts to little, such enemies being seldom able to do 
any harm. The more narrowly we examine our posi- 
tion, and the things which afiect us in the world, the 
more we shall be convinced that our only formidable 
enemies arc ourselves. The tongue that truly detracts 
from our credit and glory is our own tongue : the Imnd 
that most nitrcilesaly despoils us of our property is 
our own hand. All the real murders in this world — 
that is, apart, from the mere commonplace killings of 
men and women — are self-murders. Ct)nceit tells us a 
different talc, and wo arc too ready to lay on tlie llatter- 
ing unction. But all great succcs.scs, all tbe grander 
triuinphs, will be in proportion to our seeing the truth 
ns it really stands *, namely, that the hardest obstacles, 
the most real dangers, lie iu the perverse impulses of 
our own nature. 


T IT K B U F F A L O - II TJ N T E R S. 

ApTP.Tt Wandering for several months in Ibc deserts of 
Sonora, 1 foU reluctant to return to the rosiraiiits of city 
life without first visiting the Fresklio of Tiihac. While 
pi-eparbig for this jounioy, with its perils and fatigues, I 
felt a sort of r(*gret that iny frequent peregrinations hud 
destroyed all the charm of Jiovelty in tra>ellijig in this 
regkin ; there was nothing new to he learned. But I was 
mistaken : there were certain phases of border life, of the 
struggle lietwccn ciTilisation and barbariBin, with which I 
was yet to become acipiainled. 

1 journeyed to the l're.sidio in company with two 
hunters, who were going on an expedition into the 
prairies : we were two days on the road, and I afterwards 
attended them to the Sari-l*edro, a river a short distance 
from Tuhac, forming the boundary of the va.sb jilains 
which stretched away on the other side, in cndl(\ss uudu- 
! lations, to the remotest horizon, only limited by the far- 
distant Missouri. When the hunters disajipcarcd from 
my view in the tall grass, I stood for a time gazing on 
the landscape. A small lake lay just in front, swarming 
with slimy and hideous reptiles, the sight of w'hich 
attracted numbers of cranes, that Hew from side to side 
^ over the muddy waters : long trains and groups of 
buffaloes were crossiig the silent prairie beyond ; others, 
lying down on the slopes, seemed lo be overlooking their 
f boundless territories. As if the scene could not bo com- 
plete without the presence of man, a party of Indian 
I hunters were at tho moment dcsceudiTig the San-Pedro 
; on rafts made of bundles of reeds supported by empty 
calabashes, whilo in the distance a long line of mules, 
lailcn with silver ingots, was seAi slowly advancing under 
the conduct of their guides. The s^ht of this conducta, 
with only a sufficient number of men to load and unload 


the animals, was a proof of ourvbeing in a primitive dis- 
trict: in the other provinces, a regiment of soldiers would 
have been rcipiircd to protect the precious Wden; and 1 
turned to retriuic my steps, thinking over the changes to 
take place in this part of the oountiy, becoming as it is 
the refuge of criminals from the pursuit of the law. 

After riding a few hours, 1 perceived that the sun was 
near its setting, and felt surprised at not having reached 
the Presidio. In a short time, however, the terrible fact 
could no longer be doubted : deceived by the intermin- 
able succession and sameness of green slopes, I had com- 
pletely wraiidercd from the right path. I mounted the 
highest eminence near me, but a.s far as tho eye could 
reach, there was nothing but immense savannas witliout 
tree, house, or shelter; the river, which would have 
sen'cd me as a guide, was hidden by the undulating 
ground ; and two shots which I lired produced neither 
oAio nor rejdy. 1 was thus condemned to pass the night 
in these plains, over which, during tho darkness, roiunod 
objects that might well inspire terror. The anticipation 
was anything but cheering: all at once, however, 1 caught 
sight of a little gray cloud depicted on the fading purple 
of the horizon. It seemed to touch the earth, and expand 
as it rose: it was surely the smoke from a fire on the 
]>rairie. 1 rode hastily towards it, deliberating as to what 
would be the result. Was it an encampment of hunters, 
Indian braves, or muleteers ? As the day fell, the cloud 
disappeared ; but after a few minutes of paipful unrer- 
taiiity, tlic glare of the fire became visible through the 
increasing darkness, and enabled me to continue my 
route. 

The circle of light widened as 1 advanced, and at last 
I descried the dark outline of two men stated near a 
wood-firc. I'wo enormous dogs, that rushed towards me 
with furious hayings, prevented iny making a longer 
examination. Fortunately they were called oil' by a rude 
voice; yet notwithstanding this pacihe demonstration, 
tl»e aspect of my future entertainers was far from en- 
couraging. Tlie most agreeable physiognomy derives a 
certain air of menace from the reflection of a wood-fire, 
and the savage countcAanccs of the two strangers were by 
no means softened by the sinister light. Their white 
canvas garmeiils were literally stifl’ened by a thick must 
I of blood : however, as I approached the light, one of 
I them bade me welcome, requesting me at the same time 
I to dismount, us the dogff had been trained to regard a.s 
enemies only those on horseback. 

1 apologised for my intrusion, and inquired my way 
to the Presidio, which could not be far off, and to my 
a.stonis}imcnt heard that it was at least six leagues dis- 
tant. Noticing my surprise, the speaker guessed that 1 
had lost my way, and invited me to pass the night near 
the lire, promising me a slice of broiled buffalo for 
supper. 

This last offer decidedi me, for I had fasted since the 
moniing, and I gladly accepted the modest hospitality, 
whose value was increased by the time and circum- 
stances. After satisfying my most pressing wants, I had 
Jl^isure to look about me, and beciimc aware of the pre- 
seTtcG of a third individual, apparently asleep, on the 

f rass where the light of the fire did not reach him ; liia 
orsc, attached by a thong to a post, was grazing at his 
side. Ue, however, obeyed the summons to supper with 
alacrity ; and as we fell into conversation, it came out 
: that he was a fugitive from justice, charged with an 
I assassination of which he was innocent, and converted, by 
the relentless pursuit of the law, from a peaceful citizen 
into a saUeador or highwaman. When J spoke of tho 
coiiducta that had passed in the morning he became 
doubly attentive, and remarked that his name would one 
day be known from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 
and then it would be the law’s turn to tremble. Whilo 
we were s{>eaking, the sudijen barking of the dogs inter- 
rupted our discourse ; the furious animals rushin across 
the prairie, and in a few minutes we heiurd exclamations 
of distress. 

‘Holy Maiyl* said the voice; I to be devoured 
[by dogM, and but just escaped from tbe claws of a 
1 bear I* 


* Sm Dunlop’s Drinking Usages, pp. 16, 127, lliB. 
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^DUmount I dismount! or you are a dead man f’ cried 
one of the hunters, at the same time calling in rain to 
the dogs, which, without paying attention to the new- 
comer, leaped farther into the darkness. During this 
time the stranger came up, pale and trembling, and 
murmuring patemostefs : the horse seemed even more 
terrified than his rider. Concluding some danger to be 
imminent, we all rose, and seized our arms : this seemed 
to reanimate the last comer, for, pointing with one hand, 
he stammered out in a choked voice, * Look yonder ! 
good saints, deliver us !’ 

One glance in the direction Indicated suificed to ex- 
plain the cause of alarm : a little beyond the circle of 
light a fearful form was swaying itself from left to right 
with a low growl, aggravated by a fonuidablc grating of 
teeth. Kept at bay in the obscurity by the dogs, its 
dimensions appeared colossal. It was a grisly bear, the 
terror of the prairies. * 

‘ On horseback, every onel’ said one of the hunters in 
a low tone. We were not long in obeying. The gigantic 
quadruped, intimidated by the light of the fire and our 
numbers, remained stationary; and while we stood 
undecided whether to attack or retreat, the stranger 
informed us that, being obliged to overtake a couducia 
halting for the night at a league beyond Tubac, ho had 
persevered in spite of the darkness, and had been savagely 
pursued by the bear for the last two hours ; and that his 
horse, owing to the weight of a bag of gold attached to 
the saddle, was nearly exhausted, when fortunately he 
reached our bivouac. Meantime the animal was becom- 
ing furious, and vented his impatience by tearing out 
largo strips of turf. After a short debate, it was agreed 
that five men ought not to stand motionless before a 
beast, however fierce he might be; and wc were preparing 
to fire, when one of the hunters proposed that as the 
carcase of the bufialo from which our supper had been 
cut had attracted the bear, it should be drugged away, 
and by this means rid us of the unwelcome intruder. 
The expedient was adopted, a lasso was passed round the 
dead animal, which soon disappeared in the tall grass. 
When the hunters rejoined us, thef stranger whom I have 
first described, seizing a lighted brand, cjfargcd full tilt 
upon tlic bear, which, after a show of resistance, took to 
flight, first making the tour of our camp. We remained 
silent a few minutes, listening to the crushing of the 
grass, and heard a growl of satisfaction, followed by the 
noise of a heavy body dragged slowly away. 1'hc bear 
had found the carcase, and carried it off to his retreat to 
devour it at his cose. To our great contentment all 
danger was past. 

The two strangers made preparations to depart: the 
one who hod arrived last insisted so strongly on accom- 
panying the other, that at lost, but with evident reluc- 
tance, and a singular expression of pity in his look, be 
consented. As they rode off into tho dark and silent 
prairie, after bidding us farewell, one of the hunters 
remarked in a solemn and mysterious tone, *The tiger 
and the lamb, not for long do they travel together ! * 

After this all was quiet, and we passed the remaindt^ 
of the night sleeping with our feet towards the fire. 
Scarcely had tho dawn appeared, and our morning meal 
terminated, than the hunters proceeded to observe the 
disposition of tho herds of buffalo grazing on the plains. 
As if conscious that their safety lay in keeping together, 
not a straggler was to be seen out of the ranks, greatly to 
the vexation of my companions, whose only chance of 
a capture was in separating one or two from the main 
body. After watching for some time, in hopes of a 
favourable change, one of the hunters, after a knowing 
inspection of my horse, exclaimed, ‘ ('aramba ! that 
brood breast, slender legs, opeq nostrils, and long flanks, 
bespeak a runner above the common.’ 

‘My horse,* I repliW with the pride of an owner, ‘will 


sij^ai service t’ 

‘^usM that troop of ct^o^ (bul&loes) yonder, which 


seems to avoid us) ^^ince you have such a fast horse, 
gallop boldly down to the tiujid fellows, and fire a shot 
or two at them, point-blank, if possible : you will wound 
one at least, and the whole herd will «et off after you : 
but you will easily keep a-hea^l of them; tho most active 
only will continue to follow you, and with them it will 
be our turn.’ 

‘Arc you speaking seriously?’ I askiMl. The hunter 
looked at me with astonishment. ‘And if my horse 
were to fall V 

‘ Hut he wont.’ 

‘ Rut after all, if he did ?’ 

‘Then it is certain that you would have hut littlo 
chance of escape. However, if you fall so gloriously, 1 
l>romisc to slaughter a host of cibolos in your honour.’ 

1 thanked the hunter for his intended favour, hut 
declined, on tho ground of having seen enough of adven- 
tures, and otlercd to lend him iny horso. 

This, it appeared, was all he wanted. lie immediately 
commenced j)])erationH by unsaddling the animal ; and 
folding his blanket cloak in four, attached it. to the 
hack of the horse by a long Chinese scarf, lie then took 
oil* his calzonems (loose trousers) and deer-skiii hoots, 
and with naked feet, and In his shirt-sleeves, was cquip- 
I)ed for the course. 

After suspending a sort of ropier, keen and pointed, to 
the blanket, the hunter leaped into his scat, and tested 
the strength of the scarf wliich was to serve at need as 
stirrups, and bear the whole weight of his body ; then, 
with the lasso in his left hand, he went through a short 
run on tho plain with the speed of an arrow. It must 
be confessed that in the hands of so able a rider my 
horse n]>poarcd altogether a difl'erent nT\imal : I begged 
him, however, to be careful of tho bisons’ horns. 

He then set off at tho top of liis speed for the distant 
herd, whose bellowings wore brought down to us by the 
wind. Ho made a long circuit, the horso seeming to fly 
rather than to run, and neighing joyously, and disap- 
peared behind a distant hill. Meantime his companion 
bad attached a red handkerchief to the top of a willow 
stick, wliich he jdanted u)>right in tho grouiitl, on the 
slope where w<$ had taken up our position. ]»• inquired 
if it was a signal for his comrade. 

‘No,* he replied: ‘hufliiloes are like hulls — red irritates 
them. Tf .Toaquin diverts one or two, the handkerchief 
w'ill certainly draw them hither, and wo shall kill them 
close home ; you must he careful to aim ut their muzzle 
just as they are going to spring upon us !* 

I did not feel altogether at my case with this infor- 
mation; but a.s the hunter ceivscd to spojtk, wc remarked a 
sudden movement in the herd grazing on the lower .sh'pcs 
of the hill behind which Joaquin h«(l disappeared, 'i'iie 
adventurouH rider had just surmounted the liuigJit on the 
opposite side, when, with loud cries, ho rushed down from 
the summit with the impetuosity of a fulling rock, amf 
disajqicarcd in the midst of the dense forest of horns 
and shaggy black mant*.s. I’lic troofi fidt the shock, and 
broke up uito groups, running in all directions. W'o then 
saw Joaquin agalTi gallopping safe and sound through 
the openings wliich he Jiad made. Two buffaloes of 
enormous size appeared to be leaders of one of the 
deta'died columns, and it was towards these that he 
directed his attack. Hovering on the flanks of the 
column, he came and went, flew hither and thither, with 
wonderful audacity : the two leaders, however, could not 
he separated from their companions. At last there was * 
a little opening, and, rapid as lightning, Joaquin rushed 
at it ; but whether he had presumed too much upon the 
agility of the horse, or whether it was a ruse on the part 
of ]ii.s fierce antagonists, I saw vrith inexpressible anguish 
that the living wave, an instant disjoined, came toother 
again, and the unhappy hunter was caught os in a dosing 
chasm. 1 forgot the horse, to think of the and ex- 
changed a look with my (uimpanlon. His swariby cheeks 
were pale as death, and with carbine in hand, he was 
rushing to the rescue of his comrade, when he checked 
himself with a ciy of joy. Rudely squeezed between the 
hems of the two baifslocs which had at lost advanced 
beyond tho column in their rear, Joaquin was standing 
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upon his hor»c, ivhoNC khIc.s woropn^ccfccd by the woollen 
covering )}ar$sed round its bodj'. While the compressed 
^roup thus advanced in our direction, the hunter divw 
his rapier, and placing one foot upon the woolly ahouldcrs 
, of the bison, plunged the murderous point in at a joint 
j of the neck, and at the instant that the animal made 
. a last effort not to die unavenged, leapt hurriedly to 
1 the ground. It was time, for nt the Bainc moment my 
I poor horse was lifted on the buirs head and tumbled 
I over. This, however, saved him, as it released him from 
I both his enemies : he rose iiiiniediately and galloppcd off, 
j followed by the two hullitloos. As for Joaquin, he ran 
! parallel with the horse, still retaining his hold of the 
leathern thong; and gradually approaching nearer and 
i nearer, caught hold of the mane, and sprang from the 
ground into his sent with a hurra of triumph. 

I ‘Uur turn now!* said the hunter with whom I had 
i remained, taking his i»oat in sight of the two bisons, 

I which, raging in i>ur»uit of the horse and his rider, 
■ advanced tow'nrds us ivitb unequal steps, while the troop, 
deprived of their h;;nh;ra, fled to the hills. We lay flat 
dow'u on the inner slope, and waited for the animals, 
which, somewhat disconcerted, paused for an instant, 
tearing up the ground with their horns. The hunter 
agitated the red flag, when, with ferocious joy, they again 
rushed forwards, .Toaquin had retired to one side : his 
imrt was played. It would be dlflieult to form an idea 
i of the terrific aspect of the furious and w'oundcd bison : 

I at every movement streams of blood flowed right and 
I left, dyeing red the black tangle of his mane; a scarlet 
foam covered his nostrils, whose formidable snort came 
every moment nearer. The other buflalo preceded him, 
glaring with hia fierce and heavy eyes on the Jiand kerchief, 
now shaken alone by the wind; for the hunter and myself 
waited with carbine in hand. A minute more, and wc 
should have had to defend ourselves against two in- 
furiated beasts; but happily the wounded hibon fell 
heavily, and expired. ‘Fire!* cried the hunter. With 
three balls in his head, the other buffalo stood still, and 
falling over, struck the ground clo.se to the top of the 
slope which protected us. .loaquin canu* up at a .short 
trot, fre8lj|„and Bmiling as a cavalier who has ju.st been 
exhibiting the qualities of his horse in a r^illng-echool. 
lie stop])ed to examine the bison last fallen. 

‘Well,* he said, ‘you have lodged two hall's in his 
head, and that is pretty well for a beginner. As for me, 
in future I will huiit Imfliiloes only on hor.icback.’ 

‘ Not with mine, I hope,’ 1 replied quickly ; ‘ for it is 
a iniraidfi that the poor animal has escaped from the 
horns of the others.’ 

The hunter was saying sor.ictliing in answer, when all 
at once he exclaimed, ‘My wishes arc granted: herein 
a horse coming for me already saddled and bridled !’ 

We saw, ill fact, a Iku-sc thus equipped gallojiping 
^towards the river, as though ho was pursued by a troop of 
bisons, and urged to greater speed by the large wooden 
stirrup.s besting against his flanks. Judging ^from the 
sweat and foam in w'hich lie was bathed, his flight had 
continued some time. We recognised it as the animal 
belonging to the stranger who had announced the bear’s 
visit to us the previous evening ; and Joaquin, ivith my 
permission, gallopping ofl^ soon secured the fugitive with 
his lasso. An ugly scratch down the poor aiiimars side, 
as though made by the rider’s spur in fulling, and the 
fact that the leathern thongs which held the bag of 
, gold to the saddle were cut, were suspicious indications 
as to the fate of the owner. 

Tlic two hunters shook their heads ; and after con- 
versing for a short time, Joaquin, who wished to exanime 
a little into the mystery, olfered to ride with me to 
Tiiliac. I willingly closed with the proposal ; and after 
washing the stains from my horse’s sides, wo set off, 
accompauiod by the two dogs. We had ridden for about 
an hour, when the two animals began to bark, and 
t jhlliHod to the bottom of the little valley which we were 
crossing. A sad spectaclo Slot our eyes : in the 
if 'middle of a pool of blood. Ills face to the earth, lay the 
poor trareller whom we had seen depart the previous 
night in company with the salteodor. 


On investigation, however, Joaquin acquitted the latter 
of the murder. From the marks about the place, it was 
apparent that several persons had been engaged in the 
assault, and that the salteador had exerted himself to 
defend his companion. !Doubtlc.ss the unfortunate tra- 
veller had fallen a victim to the rapacity of the same 
gang which, as 1 heard an hour later on entering Tubac, 
had attacked and ]duudefed the conducta. 


CIIEVALIEU ON THE PLANS OF LOUIS BLANC. 

SoBi£ weeks ago wc presented a familiar expo.sition of 
the peat scheme of social regeneration as proposed by 
Louis Blanc in liis w'ork, * The Organisation of Labour 
and now jwocced to notice the arguments of liis able 
antagonist, M. Michel Chevalier, an aiithox of repute, 
qpd, until recent events, professor of political economy. 

M. Chevalier fearlessly denounces the views of Louis 
Blanc ns radically fallacious, although captivating to 
the imagination. In his tract, the ‘ Question des Tra- 
vailleurs’ — (the ‘ Working-Men’s Question’)— first pub- 
lished in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondcs,’ he begins by 
declaring his atinehmcnt to the Republic as an unavoid- 
able necessity, but states bis conviction that many of 
the measures of the revolutionary chiefs, 'while appa- 
rently originating in the best intentions, have l)ccn ab- 
surd, dangerous, and suicidal. * On the p.art^’ he sa}^ 
‘of the I’nrisian workmen, the organisation of labour 
w'as demanded, with this commentary attached, that 
immediately wages ought to be raised, and the time 
of labour shortened ; also that marchandage should be 
abolished — that is to say, that the employment of 
sub-contractors or middle-men should be interdicted. 
Tlicy demanded likewise the abolition of piccew’ork, j 
and lastly, the expulsion of all English workmen, i 
At this moment an organisation of labour was in pro- I 
gross, under tlic care of a comnuttcc presided over by i 
one of the members of the Provisional Government,,] 
author of a brochure that has excited much attention,: j 
under this very title of “ Organisation of Labour.*’ i 
As regards marchanaage, a decree of the Provisional d 
Government Ims now interdicted it as being a system of 
destruction for the labourer. The duration of labour | 
was the object of a special decree, 'which fixed it at ten > 
hours a-day for Paris, s^nd eleven for tlic departments. 
Yet in-l’aris, in sonic large establishments, the time is, 
in practice, only nine hours ; and in many of these sanie 
establishments piecework is prohibited, although the 
decree of the Provisional Government permitted it. As 
regards the increase of wages, many masters have com- 
plied with the demand.’ 

* Iwict us inquire,’ says M. Chevalier, * what an impj^ 
tial observer, placed out of the vortex, would reasonably | 
think of this movement, and let us speak it with sincerity. | 
III order to appreciate the means by which popular pro- 
gress can go on, it is useful to throw a glance back- 
ward, and to consider how the 'a'orkmen of our towns 
and in our fields have arrived at their present condition ; 
^'liicli, if it leaves infinitely much to be desired still, is 
yet at least a hundred timcfl preferable to that in which 
the Banic classes were in ancient times. At the out- 
set of civilisation, among most peoples, the man by 
whom the father of a family is assisted in his labour is 
a slave, who possesses notiiing of his own, not even his 
own person, and who lives in a condition of destitution 
of which the poor themselves have in these days no 
idea. The immense majority of men arc in this state 
of things, crushed down by labour, and are allowed no 
enjoyment. Labour is disagreeable» because man has 
not yet nt his service the inventions which make mo- 
dern industry so effective— tools, machines, roads, &c. 
Labour produces infinitely little for the slave, bemuse 
it produces little for the ihaster. The slave lives con- 
sequently in B state of abject — a thing as re- 

gards his body ; a brute as reganit liis mind. How ig 
this? Is it that, in antiquity, Itiaftm were tyrants, 
who, for pleasure, and through sdttHbiia^ tnmpled on 
all the rights of humanity ? Poeidbifli '-uioagh this fraa 
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only true of some. That, however, whic}i is true on 
the other hand, is this— that society then vmntcd capitals 
This was the real cause of the evil.’ 

* Tools,’ continues M. Chevalier, * machines, apparatus 
of any kind that assists labour, are capital : the forces 
of nature, once appropriated, caufj^ht in engines, and sub- 
jected to the will of man — the wind on the sails of a mill, 
the fall of water on a hydraulic wheel, the steam in* the 
cylinder of a finvengine, are capital ; the large rcsourcos 
fur fabrication on tho large scale are capital : the skill 
of the workman himself, the result of preceding instruc- 

i tion, or of apprenticeship, or of great acquired expe- 
, I rience, and which multiplies production, is in like 
i manner capital. Tims the formation and increase of 
I capital constitute the first condition of popular progress. 

; When capital hardly exists, the most numerous class 
j is in a state of abject distress. Without capital, ^1 
11 1 at men can produce by labour is a coarse subsishmcc 
i fur themselves. If luxury exists, and even in ancient 
societies it did in a striking degree, it i.s an exception 
I in behalf of a minority so small, that if the substance 
I of their feasts and pageants were distributed among the 
j entire multitude, the condition of the latter could not 
thereby be visibly altered. It is only when capital has 
increased that human labour produces enough to render 
the life of a largo number happy.* 

* This fundamental notion, that it is in consequence of 
the creation of capital that the masses are elevated from 
the condition of slavery, was anticipated by the great plii- 

j i losoplier of antiqnitj', Aristotle, who expressed it in an 
j ! original form. If tlie sliuttle and the chisel,” said he, 
“ f;ouhl go alone, slaver}' would no longer be necessary.’* 
Well, since the human species have had capital, the 
siinttle and the chisel have gone alone. A great pro- 
gress has begun, and it has been po.s8il)Ie for slavery 
to disappear. According as human societies possess, 
in proportion to the population, a large mass of capital, 
the material, intellectual, and moral privations of the 
majority of men may be dimini8he<f, or rather will 
infallibly become diminished; (or the force which 
pushes forward the majority, and which tends to make 
I them profit by all discoveries, is invineible. For po- 
I pillar progress, therefore, tho accumulation of capital is 
an absolute condition ; not the only condition, certainly, 

! but one of the conditions. An^l thus fallj as castles of 
cards, all tliG systems that are founded on a pretended 
hostility between the interests of labour and those of 
capital. Tliat there have been, and are, greedy capi- 
talists, that rich men have profited by opportuniUes 
for oppressing tha. poor, 1 do not deny ; but it will not 
be denied, on the other hand, that the pour have more 
than once taken their revenge. The fact in question 
does not invalidate the coudusion at which we have 
arrived — that capital is the auxiliary of labour ; that 
it is by the preservation and aecuniulutiun of capital 
that iiunger and rags disappear from our cities. The 
amelioration of the condition of society translates 
itself, in tliG eyes of him who analyses tho facts, into 
til is simple formula— to increase capital, to develop 
all kinds of capital ; comprising, be it observed, those 
which consist in the skill of men, their activity, and 
their taste for work ; so to arrange, in short, that rela- 
tively to the number of the population, capital of all 
kinds may be as great as possible.’ This formula, 
M. Chovalier says, it is essential that every one should 
carry . in his head, never at any moment forgetting it. 

Proceeding now to the application to present contin- 
gencies of t)ie general theorem that he has been laying 
down, M. Chevalier examines first the plan, so popular 
among the revolutionists, of forcibly ameliorating the 
condition of the labouring<^Gla8BeB by shortening the 
hours of work, and raising the standard of wages. On 
" this point Ills deliverance if distinct and unhesitating. 

* Every increase of vageiv liu says, * not acoclmpanied 
by an increase uf capital proportional to the^ popula- 
tion, will be ephemeral. All laws for regulating wages 
* and making them constant are absurd. If they operate 
for*a while, it will be by the efibet of terror $ but con- 


formity will soon cease. Fraud is the answer given by 
the governed to those orders of their governors that 
decree the impossible. U is as impracticable to fix, bv 
the decree of authority, the imw of labour, as it is to 
I fix that of bread, or meat, or iron.’ ’Phe propo.sitinn in 
political economy on which M. Chevalier founds these 
assertions is that which assigns the. law according to 
which wages rise or fall. ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘ is the law 
according to whicli wages arc regulated in every country 
where labour is free ? It is by the abundance of capital, 
as compared with the number of hiboiirers requiring 
employment. A inanufiictiirer has only capital enough 
to employ a hundred workmen, at the rati' of four francs 
a day each. I’wo hundred workmen prorent them- 
selves. If he must employ them all, ho can give them 
only two francs a day each : there is no alternative. 
'J’he more, tlierefore, ]>opulation increases relatively to 
capital, the lower wages will fall.’ Seeing this truth ho 
clearly, and sci'ing at the same time the blindness of liis 
neighbours to it, no wonder tlmt M. Clicvalier becomes j 
excited. * Tribunes, philanthropists, preachers,’ he ex- j 
claims, ‘rack your brains ; you will find no otlier solution ! 
tlian this — frightful iinscry when there arc many labourers I 
and little capital !* It will be said titc state will give 
work to tlie superfiuous hands. * Very good ; but for these 
workshops capital is required : where do you get it ? 
People don’t get it as Pompey was to get lii.s soldiers — 
by stamping on the eartli. 'I'liat the state may have ' 
the necessary capital for its workshops, it must take or 
borrow it from private industry ; but then tliis latter, 
having k'.ss capital, will be obliged to discharge other 
labourers. While, on the one Inirid, you put labourers 
on, on ilio other you pull an equal number olF, who in 
their turn will come asking for w'ork. Where will you 
end? It is Jxion’s wheel — always turning.’ hi a Bimiiar 
manner M. (Chevalier pursues his investigation tltrough 
a variety of other coiKsideratioiis, all tending to show ' | 
the folly of tlic measures proposed liy those who, desig- 
nating men like M. ('hcvnlier as tlie disciples of n 

* political economy without bowels,’ might themselves 
be designated the dupes of a philanthropy without 
brains. 

After discussing such special measures, M. Chevalier i 
passes to the general subject of the * organisatiuii of { 
labour,’ as schemed by M. l^uis JUanc; tho essential 
parts of wliich, as our readers have been informed in a 
previous article, were to be — 1*7, The HiippresKion of the 
system of competition ; iid, The ab-solute equality of 
conditions for all, irrespective of ability or activity ; Sd, j 
Tile abolition of all profit on capital above the legal in- 
terest ; and 4i/it The eicc.tioii of masters and foremen 
by their inferiors. On these points wc cannot follow 
M. Chevalier, excepting to give a few of his remarks. 

* Peoples or individuals,’ lie says, * let no one Hatter him-* 
self with the idea of ever having on this earth a lent 
laid out for slumber, and haunted by laughing visionp. 
We are here below to struggle, to undergo jirobation, 
and progress is the fruit of trials and of struggle. It is 
necessary not only for the udvanccinciit of society, but 
for its very subsistence, that the social system conform 
to Uic fundaincTitul laws of human nature — the system 
of M. Louis Blanc miscoiiccives it; that it respect equity j 
— his system violates it. Under the regime of liberty i! 
and of competition it is the contrary, ft remains only j 
to see whether it is not possible to limit the amount of, 
evil with which it is certainly true that in our days * 
liberty and competition are accompanied. And here at 
last 1 am on a field where 1 can expatiate along with 
the Socialists, and perhaps with AI. Ijouls Blanc him- 
self. 1 have insisted on the necessity of maintaining 
competition, even for the sake of the future good of tho 
workiiig-dasBcs thcmselvesq but because a principle is 
good and exceUeuty thisL is no reason far following it 
indefinitely to its lust results, without looking round 
one. As the principle of political liberty must be 
wedded to the principle of order, if tlio results are to be 
wholesome, so tho most notable inconvenieucies of com- 
petition may be remedied by the mteUigeut apiiUcatiun 
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of a principlo justly celebrated with enthusiasm by all 
schools of Socialists — the principle of association. 
M. Blanc is right in recommending to worlcmcn, for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, the system 
of life^ in common ; the club-system applied to con- 
sumption gives rise to a very remarkable economy, and 
thus allows an increase of comfort and of pleasure to all 
singly out of the same quantity of resources. What in 
isolation would be misery, may, by association, become 
a passable existence. Association is even possible, too, 
in production to a certain extent.’ Having made these 
admissions, and having coiifesscd that this principle 
of association offers a powerful beginning towards the 
desire^ organisation of labour, M. Chevalier continues 
— ‘ I perceive nowhere as yet a plan for the organisa- 
tion of labour that can 1x3 adopted with confidence. 
Wc shall not arrive at tliis discovery otherwise than us 
Columbus discovered tlie new world : after long waiting 
— that is, for the navigator — and after a long and perilous 
voyage. The task is n hard one, and to accomplish it, 
wiU require several successive generations.’ Still, on all 
the experiments and speculations even of Ills oppo- 
nents, M. Chevalier looks with hope, as being part of 
the process by which the task will shape itself towards 
fulfilment. Meanwhile, it is essential that people 
should clear up their conception of what is meant by the 
organisation of labour. * The organisation of labour,’ 
lie says, * taken in its largest sense, ought to consist in 
a collection of institutions which aliould offer to the 
labourer an efficacious assistance in all the situations 
through which he must pass, from the moment tliat he 
is born, to that in which he takes flight into a better 
world. It is no longer a mere institution for the single 
purpose of securing Jiim an equitable remuneration for 
his labour in tlio workshop; it includes all that is neces- 
sary to protect his infancy, to form his youth, to encou- 
rage his riper years, and to shelter his old age. And 
modern society, which dates from 1789, offers numerous 
elements for supplying this vast demand. For infancy, 
we have asylums and schools ; for youth, schools and 
regulations of apprcnticesliip. Mature age engaged in 
activity has a great variety of assistance and supports. 
First of all, let us name with respect the saHtigs’ bank. 
Tills institution has an admirable effect on morality. 
From the nioTrient that the workman lias made a deposit 
in the savings’ bank he acquires steadiness, he knows 
what foresiglit means ; the future obtains a real signifi- 
cance in his eyes. Besides the savings’ bank, there are 
also friendly societies. For old age, also, there are simi- 
lar provisions. And lastly, the revolution of February 
has brought out into relief the idea of the division of 
profits among the employes of on establishment.’ With 
regard to this last idea for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the labouring-classes, M. Chevalier declares 
himself favourably. Alluding to M. Leclairo’s experi- 
ment, and to the fact, tliat the company of tlie Orleans 
Railway had, under tlie conduct of the director M. F. 
Bartholoney, carried on their business with great satis- 
faction for the last few years on the same co-operative 
principle, he anticipates very happy results from the 
gradual extension of the principle into various depart- 
ments of industry. The advantages would be partly 
» l»ut chiefly, he appears to think, moral. 

‘ The plan,’ he says, ‘ w'ould give the labourers a dig- 
nity, a love of order, and a regularity they cannot attain 
otherwise ; and unseemly quarrels between masters and 
men would be avoided.’ This, it is unnecessary to add, 

18 very high authority in favour of the idea in ques- 
tion, whicli, however, can only aa yet he considered as 
in a very speculative state. 

Some admirable remarks are appended by M. Che- 
valier to the body of his pamphlet, under the title of 
* Measures Calculated to Accelerate Popular ProgresB.’ 
These measareB, for the sak6 of clearness, we shall 
enumerate, and present in tlie shape of definite propo- 
rtions, applicable, according to the intention of their 
au^or, to France, but applicable also, at least most 
of them, to our own country. 1*#, A revision of the 

taxation of France, with a view to the abolition of such 
taxes as arc prejudicial to industry. * A tax,’ he says, 

* is an abstraction from the fruits of labour. It is a 
deduction from what individuals are able to spare; 
probably from what they do spare, in order to make 
capital. When a nation pays a milliard of taxes, one 
may safely affirm that if the treasury had not taken 
thirsum from the pockets of the citizens, seven or eight- 
tenths of it would have gone to increase the national 
capital ; the remaining two or three-tenths would have 
gone to satisfy imperious wants, preventing the people 
from suffering the hunger or cold they have suffered, or 
would have augmented the sum expended in pleasures. 
Yet on the other hand, there is a part of the taxes that 
goes to enlighten the nation, to elevate public senti- 
ment, or even to give to labour the facilities that result 
from good means of communication. This portion, 
therefore, of the budget, subtracted from tlie national 
capital, returns to it ; for instruction, education, means 
of transport, all are capital. To capital also may be 
assimilated the portion of the public expenses strictly 
necessary for the administraiion of justice, for the in- 
telligent conduct of the political interests of the country, 
and for the security of dealings and proiierty. But this 
immense military apparatus with which all govern- 
ments gird themselves, in order to intimidate each other, 
or hold their populations in check (and how they suc- 
ceed vre all know), all that goes to form and maintain 
this is turned aside from the national capital, is lost for ! 
the nation. The military budget of states is — three- 
fourths or five-sixths of it — a sterile expense ; a crimin.’il 
destruction of capital, the material instrument of social 
progress. It is thus that the governments of Europe | 
have hitherto devoured the substance of nations; so 
that, after several centuries consecrated to labour with 
much ardour and considerable intelligence, after eighteen 
centuries of Christian culture, Europe is still poor. Let 
us repair as soon as possible the time lost. If, as wc 
will hope, tlie various powers respond, by pacific tesii- 
inouies, to the eloquent words wliich M. de Lamartine 
has addressed to them, it will be essential, in the name ! 
of popular progress, to diminish as much as possible 
the unproductive expenses of the state, and above all, to 
reduce greatly the budget of the ministers of war and | 
marine.’ 2c/, A reform /if the administrative system in | 
France. * Our administrative system,’ says M. ChevalicT, | 

* among other defects, has that of being overcrowded with | 
regulations {rvylmmtaire a Vinfini). With pretensions | 
to liberty, we arc the most regulation-ridden, and, by | 
consequence, I do not fear to say it, t^* least free people j 
in Europe in our enterprises. A compact despotism i 
subsists in France by means of administrative red tape. , 
We must render an account to government of all our 1 
projects, demand permission for every individual act we I 
do. Some years ago there was published the series of 
the formalities necessary to authorise a proprietor to 
place a boat on tlie stream that flowed past his estate : 
no less than forty or fifty despatches are necessary for 
ftic purpose— a process that would last as long as the 
siege of Troy. This monstrous abuse of centralisation 
and the spirit of regulation causes great public damage.’ 
Accordingly, says M. Chevalier, to diminish it, ought to 
be one of the aims of all French patriots. He probably 
means tliat France would be the better of an iufhsion of 
the local or municipal system, and the spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom that characterise England and ^rmaby. 

Of ICngland, indeed, it may be said that it has too little 
of that very spirit of centralisation of which France has 
too much ; hence M. Chevalier’s remarks on this head 
scarcely apply to England, 3d, A tariff more conform- 
able to the prindples of free trade. *Xn the United 
States,* says M. Chevalier, * the head of the legidature 
would let his hand wither €re he, would sign a law that 
would tend, on any pretesE^ to malto bread or meat 
dear.’ Ho wishes the same wer^ tbn case in France. 

4/4, The establishment of sobooli for inetmetion in the 
various professions, and generaU^im anerom enlarge- 
ment of the system of national Mueetion.' ^ ^ 
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That these or any other useful reforms may hayo a 
chance of being carried, it is, above all, necessary, says 
M. Chevalier, that all classes co-operate cordially. * Ue- 
f^orms can only be carried in circumstances well-defined. 
They are like those beautiful crystiillisations, in the 
form of prisms and double pyramids, which can only 
form themselves when there is calm, and for which the 
slightest agitation would substitute a heap of jiowdcr 
or a confused mass.’ Ltt there, therefore, be quiet, and 
with all activity, much patience. Canaan was reached 
after forty years of wandering in the wilderness. Let 
the apostles of an instantaneous millenniuiu not be 
believed ; but rather let the words of Franklin be kept 
in mind, * If any one tells you that you can grow rich 
otherwise than by labour and economy, do not listen to 
him ; he is a poisoner.' 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF GENIUS.* 
In the busy haunts of crowded cities it is often refresh- 
ing to the mind to withdraw its thoughts from the 
actual and present, and to recall the memories of those 
men of genius whose lives have been connc(;tcd with 
the particular locality. The liurry of business, and 
the perpetual fiowing of the stream of human life, arc 
there, how’ever, a nowerful interruption to such con- 
templations. In tne quietude of rural scenery we trace 
more uninterruptedly and agreeably the fout])rints of 
genius, live again in old memories, and realise and 
luxuriate in the past. This was strikingly experienced 
by a little party who, on a calm autumn day last year, 
set out from the quiet old town of Abingdon for a 
ramblo of a few miles into the adjacent country. 

Neither Abingdon nor its neighbourhood boasts any 
marvellous beauty; indeed the professed connoisseur (not 
lover — that is a dificrent character) of the picturesque 
would pass the locality altogether ns uninteresting. 
Abingdoi!^ is a genuine old to\gi, with many genuine 
old defects — such as narrow streets ill-drained, and 
inconvenient houses ill-ventilated, lltiwever wise in 
their generation the monks of the rich abbey that gave 
its name to the town might have been in- selecting for 
tlicir dwelling a sweeping vMlcy abounding in rich 
pastures, watered by the silver Thames (really a silver 
stream here), yet the position was not very good fur a 
town, inasmuch as damp and dirt for many months of 
every year arc the consequence of the low situation, 
and fever and ague iicccBsarily the frequent result. 
The country round, though often under water for some 
weeks of autumn and spring, is, when the weather 
proves propitious, luxuriant and lovely. No marvels 
of nature are displayed ; but tlio calm, tranquil, rural 
beauty of fields, richly fertile, amply compensates for the 
absence of the wild and wonderful. Certain it is that our 
rambling party, when looking on those pleasant undh- 
lations, covered by fine pastures and graceful clumps of 
trees in their autumn decoration of the ‘ kindling, not 
the fading leaf,' did not complain of the absence of lofty 
hills and gorgeous forests. They adopted the sound 
practical philosophy of placing its full value on the 
I scene around them. 

A gentle eminence, a little more than three miles 
from Abingdon, ushered the party into a straggling and 
most secluded village. Many of the houses looked 
nearly coeval ivith the ancient church, whose gray 
massive turret rose in the midst like the hoary head 
of a venerable patriarch suxtounded by his kindred. 

* This is Cumnor,* eaid an old gentleman, the leader 
of our party. • 

‘Cutnnor!’ exdaioiod the delighted voices of the 
younger folks. 

Then came thoughts of Sir Walter Scott, and of those 
personages who were cold rigid forms in the statue 
gallery of histoiy, until, touched by the Promethean 


fire of his genius, they started into vit.ility, and became 
living men and wuiiicii connected with our intellect and 
sympathies for ever. 

‘This, then, is Cumiior ! the plaiai once belonging to 
the Abbey of Abingdori, given at the Reformation to 
the liudley family, and the ill-fated residence of poor 
Amy llobsart. At all events, if we cannot trace the 
remains of any of the characters Sir 'Walter Scott 
introduced into his beautiful novel of Kenilworth, yet 
we can plainly discern the footprints of his genius 
here.' 

* Yee,’ said our aged friend with kindling enthusiasm ; 
‘look! there swings the sign of Giles Gussling's hostel, 
vrlierc the stor}' opens.’ 

And sure enough there was the rude portraiture rif ibo 
Hear and Ragged Stafi'-- -the cognisance of the Dudleys 
— on the signboard before us. Much to the adv.aiituge 
of the village inn must it have been that the great 
inai'.ler of fiction should so accurately Iiave attended to 
local details. Many a party of Oxford students and 
others have startled the solitudes of Cumnor with their 
visits since genius stamped its mark there. Ijcaving 
our conveyance at the ancient liostel, we explored all 
that remained of ibo dismal dwelling of Cumnor I’lace. 
Ev(‘ry veslige of the bouse is gone, aiul the mere out- 
lines of the grounds adjoining the (‘hurch tiro all that 
remain to satisfy the curiosity of the visitor, 'riic 
church W'as our next object of sittention. t^omc fears 
i were entertained that we must dei>art without entering 
it, as the clerk or sexton could not he found, lint 
after lingering for a while in the cliiindn'ard. looking 
at some fine old trees, whose branches might perchance 
have east their shade over the head of the lovely lady, 
the unloved i)egU»etcd wife, wJiO had really dwelt iiuil 
mysteriously died in tlieir neighbourhood,* wc entered 
tho ancient village sanctuary. A single aisle and eliancel 
comprise its cxtcnl. ’i'hc object of peculiar interest ! 
to visitors is a tomb witiiiu the altar rails at tlio side j 
of tho eoninmnioii tabic, with the name of Anthony j 
Foster inscribed thereon. Wc approached the spot i 
w'itli something of mingled hiirprise and htathing; but 
imagination received a wholesome cheek when brought 
into comnAinion with the actual. Kfiigics of Aiithony . 

' Foster, his wife, and three children, are in good pre- 
servation on the tomb. Hy the inscription, we learned 
that Anthony Foster was the younger son of a noble - 
family, and that he married the daughter of Reginald I 
Williams, whose tomb was x>(>iutcd out on the pave- ; 
ment of the altar. There is no eircumstance whatever j 
to show that lie w'as the wretch which the novelist j 
makes liim. ! 

It is possible tlint the feelings of our party may not | 
be shared by others ; for witli all our veneration for | 
Scott, the sentiment of dissatisfaction W'as spontancoqs ; 
and general after visiting this tomb. We seemed at j 
once agreed that Sir Walter had exceeded the license, ' 
and outstepped tlic prerogative, of fi(!tinn, in attaching { 
such a churaeter as he has done to the name of tho { 
individual whose nioiiument wis licfore us. Every fact i 
seemed distinctly to contrast with the fiction, except tho j 
fact of name. "Tony Fire-the-fagot, ’ who is repre- 1 
sented as having applied the torch to the jiyre that < 
consumed Latimer and Ridley, ’Tony, the father of , 
one sweet daughter, who disclaimed his nature ; ’Tony 
the hypocrite and murderer ; 'Tony dying by the 
fearful judgment of Heaven — all combined, form one 
of the most powerful and painful portraits of uu- 
redtemed villany which the genius of Scott has de- 
picted. Here, in this Christian sanctuary, was a man 
of ax>parently fair fame, a husband piid father of a 

^ In Mr Craik’B new work, * HomAncc of the Feerago,* thcio 
arc a VO letters referring ti^thc suddfri death of X/oily Leiechter 
hy a fall down stafrs. T. JUnunt, tiui dihtnnt kinsman and retainer 
of Lord Lelcestor, went to ruiniior to superintend the funeral, 9 n\ \ 
and 111 tho lottersof thonoldo lord, thongh thero is much (icrpicxity 
and annoyance expretwed, toRcther with manifest tbiead of puhlio 
rumour and upiuion, yet thero (s not one word indioatinir pity for 
tho fato, or al^tton for the person, of the unfortunate lady. 
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fflniilj, litld up for ever to execration as a monster of 
iniquity I To exaggerate the good qualities of departed 
historical charaeters may mislead, though it cannot 
greatly injure ; hut if we connect such ideas as those 
called up by ’Tony Foster’s name with an actual tomb, 
in order to give an appearance of local exactness and 
accuracy of detail, it is surely an outrage upon the dead 
from wliich the conscientious mind must recoil. 

We left the tomb and chnrcli of Cumnor, saying, 

‘ Certainly the monumental brass that has so well pre- 
served Anthony Foster’s name has been, by its dura- 
bilitj', an injurious memento. Had his name been 
carved on humble freestone, it would have wasted 
away from men’s e^’cs as his life did from their me- 
mories, and no mighty seer had then dragged his name 
from obscurity to stamp it with indelible infamy,* 

The name of Lain bourne is familiar in Cumnor now; 
a representative of that appellation being still alive, to 
attest Scott’s attention to local distinctness. 

The day was yet young when our party lind made 
their survey of Cumnor, and it was agreed to prolong | 
tlic ramble a few miles in search of another locality 
where we might trace tho footprints of genius. So, 
accordingly, entering our old-fashioned spacious con- 
veyance, and giving a parting glance at the Bear and 
Bagged Stiiff, wc resumed our ride along well-kept 
roads, shaded by overarching trees, and flanked by 
verdant meadows, tlirougli which we could trace the 
w'inding of the Isis, until ivc came to Bablock Jlythe 
Ferry. Ah we approached this s|M>t, it Avas pleasant 
to see from the distance tlic old flat-bottomed ferry- 
boat conveying three cows across the river. The 
clearness of the deeji, though narrow stream, its serpen- 
tine course, the pastures of brlglitest green strctclniig 
away on botli sides, the willows on tho banks bending 
in the gentle breeze, and at every rustling of their 
foliage, showing tho silver tint of the under-side of their 
pensile leaf, and licre and there a majestic w'ceping- 
w'iUow dipping its pendent branches in the stream — all 
these, witli the pearly gray of the calm autumn sky, the 
gliding motion of the boat, and the tranquil gaze of the 
patient animals comprising its freight, presented a com- 
bination of quiet rural beauty worth}' of the |i.cncil of a 
Cuyp or Paul Potter. By the time the boat had un- 
loaded its cargo and returned, it was our turn to cross, 
which did without oligliting from our vehicle. The 
liorHc was accustomed to the ferry-boat, and so remained 
perfectly still after entering; our passage being en- 
livened by one of the party relating a piece of romantic 
village gossip in rcfeTcnce to Ibis same ferrj'. The story 
chronicled by the few residents of Babloek llythc runs 
thus : — A certain maiden, who bore the unromantie 
name of Budge, used to row* tlic ferry-boat ; her charms 
were noted by the quick eyes of the Oxford students, 
yet the maiden, heedless of their praises and tem])ta- 
tions, kept to her lowly occupation, till a certain noble- 
man, fascinated by her loveliness, and honouring the 
integrity which bespoke a pure and noble mind, paid 
houfst court to her, bestowed fitting instruction on her, 
and made her his wife. How tho Avatcr-flower flourished 
when transplanted to so diUcrcnt a scene, the village 
historian could nut tell! But though the younger 
members of our jiarty were delighted to have such a 
romance connected with the spot, tlic elders shook their 
heads gravely, and doubted whether the poor girl had 
really * bettered her condition* when her boat was 
exchanged for a mansion, and her homely maiden name 
fur a title. 

We had scmccly finished smiling and sighing, as our 
several fancies led, over this village episode of the 
fair rniud of the ierty, when wc drew up at the door 
of an old-fashioned,, spacious-looking farni-liouso, with 
a lofty but strange building adjoining it. To our in- 
quiry Avhat that ancient building was, with its thick high 
walls and conical wooden roof, our venerable conductor 
aUjKIsered : ' Ob, this is Stanton Hareonrt, the remains 
fine old scat of the Earls of Harcourt ; and that is 
& fine old kitchen, as great a curiosity in its way as I 


any in the kingdom.* The hospitable farmer who now 
resides on the premises permitted us with frank good- 
nature to view the place ; and with him we entered the 
spacious kitchen, and speedily realised tlie idea of the 
old baronial times, and the vast housekeeping insepar- 
able from the then mode of providing for the wants of 
a numerous establishment. The lofty square walls 
supported an octagon roof of solid woodwork. Q'he 
kitchen had been built long befdre chimneys were used, 
as the blackened rafters far above sufficiently attested. 
The smoke, how'ever, could not have l)con so great a 
nuisance as might at first be supposed. An opening 
entirely round the basement of the roof ]icrmitted it 
free egress whichever way the wind blew. Vast ovens, 
and drying room over, fur salted provisions, occupied 
one side of the kitchen, while opposite, there was a 
mighty copper, still used for brewing, and a fireplace 
teif feet wide, with a solid buttress of brickwork at the 
side, to protect the turnspit from being roasted himself 
while superintending the cookery. A shallow pit in 
the centre was pointed out as the place over which a 
gridiron six feet by four was placed, for the purpose of 
grilling a wliolc sheep, divided down the back, and laid 
open on its bars ; M'hilc in every direction on the walls 
and roof a multitude of hooks, enough to have supplied 
a wliole market, were placed, as evidences of the good 
store oiK'c hanging in this old har^ifil kitchen. The 
total alteration in modes of living came forcibly upon onr 
ininds when noting this relic of the household arrange- 
ments of former times. However extensive may be the 
good clieer in a nobleman’s kitchen in modern days, it 
will bear no comparison with the rude abundance of | 
the past. When toivns were few, and shops poor and , 
uncertain — when tlie stated market and annual fair 
were the only places for obtaining a supply of the minor ' 
multifarious necessaries for a family — room for abun- j 
dant store was needed. And W'hcn we recollect that it ' 
was not the ancient custom to keep stall-fed cattle ; 
through the winter, but that at IVfartinmas they killed, *| 
salted, and dried meat for the consumption^af many | 
months, it explains the necessity for good ovens, drying- ' 
rooms, and cheve,ux de /rise of meat-hooks in all ilircc- I 
tions. I 

* A door from this curious old kitchen led us to a fine ' 
turret, perfectly square, Uiat had once formed part of ' 
the inansiun, and is still entire, and in good preservation, i 
The ground-floor of the turret contains what was once ; 
a beautiful private liouian Catholic chapel, now used ; 
fur the very different purpose of receiving a clothes ■; 
mangle and other household lumber. The roof and | 
wails still exhibit traces of rich gilding and elaborate 
decoration. A door at the right-hand side of the altar 
opened on a winding turret-stair, that led into a little 
upper room, having the appearance of a confessional. 
From this the staircase conducted to a square con- 
venient room, that might appropriately have belonged 
to the priest who officiated in the chapel; and still 
ascending to the third and highest storey, we entered a 
haiiidsome square lofty room, riclUy paneled with 
polished oak. On one side was the small ancient fire- 
place, on the other three sides were casement window's, 
commanding extensive and varied views of the adjacent 
country. ‘ This room is called Pope’s study,’ said our 
aged conductor : * here he finished the Odyssey.’ A 
more appropriate room for a poet’s study could not be 
imagined than this lovely turret chamber. From the 
w'induw opposite the fireplace, where it may be sup- 
posed Pope generally sat, there is a fine view of the 
immediately-adjoining parish churcli ; |vud the tops of 
the trees wave their foliage directly beneath the win- 
dows of this lofty room. Here, far removed from vulgar 
noise or casual intrusion, tlic country, with its. meadows, 
streams, and groves, 6pread«ifOqt like a vast map far 
beneath the church tower, for a neighbour ; 

the w'inds, as they swept ow niinsf ims ; 

and the clouds for an panorama — 

well might the poet holij higlvccSffiffseww th^ mighty 
dead, and realise the visions, aW wvmi toe spirit, of 
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tli(i father of poetry!* To leave this room, with its 
interestinff associations, was in every sense a descent 

The same kind courtesy that had permitted us to 
view the turret enabled us to enter the church, where 
the principal object of attraction was the private chaped 
over the vault of the llarconrt f^amily. The tombs and 
monuments were richly gilded and emblazoned ; but, we 
thoiiglit, with more of splendour than of taste. Full- 
sized marble cfligics of the Earls of Harcourt, in their 
robes and coronets — the figures painted and gilded, to 
represent the costume— made a showy, but not very 
i impressive spectacle. Two exquisite busts by lloubil- 
liac contrasted favourably in beauty, purity, and sim- 
plicity, with the gorgeously-painted monuments. 

It happened that the vault of the Harcourt and 
1; Vernon family was open, the funeral of the Arch- 
i 1 bishop of York being fixed to take place on the fullow- 
! ; ing da 3 ^ To descend from viewing the splendoiirl of 
the garish monuments to witness tlie solemn secrets of 

1 the charnel-house, afforded a salutary lesson. Sixteen 

1 large coffins were visible, many of them much dilapi- 
! dated ; rotting wood, faded velvet, and tarnislied brass, 

1 all ' proclaiming that no matter what the outward 
i trappings, ‘decay's effacing finger’ cares nothing for 

1 human distinctions. A broad shelf was erected round 
i! this vault for the Vernon family, whicli, by intcr- 
1 : marriages, had become closely united witli the llar- 
! 1 courts. The late archbishop was the first wlio, on the 
j morrow, was to take xiossession of this conipartmciit of 
' the vault. 

Ascending to the church, it ivas a relief to wander 
into the adjoining burial-ground, and view the turret 
and windows of I'opc’s study from that quiet place. 

1 Near the door of the church there is an interesting 

1 tablet erected by the poet’s friend, Lord Harcourt, to 
i the memory of two lovers killed by lightning. Pope, 
at the request of Lord Harcourt, wrote the following 
epitaph 

* Think not, by rigorous Judgment seized, 

^ A pair no faithful could vj^piro ; 

Victims BO pure Iluiiveii saw well-ploasod, 

1 ! And snatolied them in cclcstiHl hsp. 

! Live well, and four no sudden fate : 

' When God calls virtuo to the grave, 

I Alike ‘tis Justice, soon or late, 

1 Mercy alike to kill or igive. 

Virtue unmoved can hoar tlie call, 

, j And face the ilosli that melts the ball 1 * 

i| This incident probably furnished Thomson with the 
! hint for his beautiful tale of Celadon and Amelia. 

1 Feeling that our ride had been ns much diversified 

j with records of the past, enjoyment of the present, and 
visits to the dwellings of the living and the dead, as 
could well be within the limits of one morning’s ramble, 
wc returned to Abingdon (passing on our way the 
houfse that had once been that of Elwes the miser), and 
j admiring the stately old raarket-idacc, which stands in 
tlie centre of the ancient town. After a brief time 
spent in rest and refreshment, we went forth again 
ill the evening to witness a modern appropriatioii*of 
an ancient building. I’hc gateway of the venerable 
Abbey of Abingdon is yet entire ; and every school- 
boy in the town feels some pride as he recalls the fact, 
that the most learned of our Anglo-Norman princes, 
Henry Bcauclerc, was educated in that old monastic 
school. Over the gateway there arc some fine old 
vaulted chambers, one of which is now the lecture- 
room of the Mechanics' Institution ; and whatever may 
be said of modern improvements, a more commodious, 
well-ventilated Toom, better constructed for speaking 

and hearing, it would lie difficult to find than this old 
council -chamber over the abbey gate; and not less 
higlily honoured is tliat. ancient place in its present use 
than it was in days of yurc*. l-",ducatiou is a glorious 
privilege, the birthright not merely of England's princes 
and peers, but of her people niid her peasants. 

IlISTOUY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

A WORK under the above title has just conic bofiire the 
reading public. It contains matter to interest the phi- 
losophical and scientific inquirer, tlie antiquary, and the 
historian, and is free from an objection that’too often 
applies to historical publications — that of skiinming the j 
surface of events only, and leaving the under-enrrent i 
altogether disregarde«l. The book now before os'" is j 
professedly written to give us a private as well as ! 
public history of the venerable body w'liose doings it | i 
records ; and this circumstance, wc think, will ciiaMc 1 1 
us to present a r{<tumC acceptable to the general reader. 

The origin of t.cieiitific societies and academics on the 
continent dates from the fifteenth century. Ihicoii jiro- 
posed.a ]>hilosophical college on a inagnificcnt plan in 
his ‘ Instauratitni of the Sciences.' The first Jeurned i 
society, however, in this country appears to have been i 
antiquarian : it was founded in lo72 by Archbishop ! 
Parker, for the preservation ot ancient documents, but 
was dissolved ]>y King James. An unsuccessliil attempt 
was made in the reign of Charles I. to establish ‘Mi- 
nerva’s Museum,’ a collegiate institution, the proposed 
site of which wa. 9 -'Covent Garden, \idi(‘re not only all tho 
then known sciences and languriges, but riding, fencing, > 
music, and singing were to be taught. Perhaps it failed ‘ 
in not being suliitueiitly popular, as no one who could | 
not produce armorial hearings was to be admitted. An- j 
other sclicme was proposed by Sir W. Petty in I64S, j 
fur a (jiymmsium ntec/ianicum^ or collego of tradesmen, ! 
in which the incchanical arts were to be cultivated, j 
The civil commotion, in fact, gave rise to a host of ; 
similar projects, of which, in quieter times, nothing | 
remained but the name. | 

In common witli many other associations, the Royal > 
Society gtew out of the occasional meeting of a few 
individuals, either at tlieir own houses or elsewhere, for 
the discussion of natural [diiloqpphy. These meetings 
commenced probably about the year IGOO, somotimes in 
London, at others in Oxford, aeeording to circum stances. ' 
When in the metropoliii, the Rull’s Head Tavern, Cheap- ^ 
side, was frequently the place of reunion, or Gresham ' 
College, (/crtaiii of these gentlemen, among wliom was 
the illustrious Jloyle, formed a piirty known as the ‘ In- 
visible College and tliere i.s scarcely an eminent tiHinc 
of the age — Evelyn, Hooke, Cowley, Wilkins, llartiib, 
&c. — which we do not find coniiecled with some pr^- j 
posal for a regularly-constituted society. Such men as ! 
these were glad to have an intellectual resource against 1 
the distractions of the civil war, and studied science fur 
its own sake. At one time they wore dispossessed of j 
Gresham College, to make way for soldiers, who, while 
quartered iii tlie building, made it a scene of havoc, filth, 
and abotnination, ns feelingly recorded by Dr Sprat, 
w'hose philosophical sympathies led him to visit the ' 
place where he and his colleagues had pursued their 
investigations. In IGGO, however, the meetings were 1 
resuuied at the college, when a list of forty-one names ■ 
was drawn up of persons actually or likely to beconfe 
associated members. From so small a beginning sprung 
a society whose reputation is co-extensive with the 
limits of science. 

The record of the early meetings presents a singular 
mixture of large philosophical views, witli the most 
absurd and superstitious notions respecting many tilings 
now clear and familiar to us as household words. One 
cannot fail, however, to be impressed by the earnestness 

♦ Pope, in n letter to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, says—' I 
owe thia old hooso the aamo gratitude that wo do to an old friend 
that harbOiita us in hia deidhifsig oondltion, nay, even in bis last 
extraniitlas. 1 have CofUMl this an excellent place for retirement 
and Study, where no one who psaaea by ciaa dream there ia an 
inhabitant, and even anybody that would visit mo daree not 
venture under my roof. You will not wonder 1 have tniulated a 
great deal of lloinar In this retreat : any one that sees it, will own 1 
csubl not have chosen afitter or more hkely place to oonverso with 
the dead 1 ' ^ 

* A History of tbe lioyal Society, with Momoin of tho ProsidentB ; 
Compiled from Authentic Ilocuiiionta. Uy C. B. Weld, Bsq. Bar- 
riBter-at'Law, Auiiatant Secretary and I^ibratioa to tho Koyal 
Society. In 2 vol*. London ; J. W, Porker. 
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of purpose by which the proceediuf^ of these pioneers 
of knowledge are characterised. We must remember 
that they were two centuries nearer to what arc called 
* the dark ages’ than it is our fortune to be. It was the 
age of Galileo, Milton, and many others whose imraes 
will long be famous. Glimmerings of great tniths were 
beginning to force their way into men’s minds ; but 
prejudice and error were yet powerful. Milton himself 
wrote doubtingly of the Coiiernicun theory. We must 
remember, also, that whatever their defects, the indi* 
viduals here brought under notice were the connecting 
links between the master minds of a former and later 
period. Some of them were not far from realising and 
anticipating Newton’s transcendent discoveries. Look* 
ing, in short, at the whole spirit and circumstances of 
the times, wc find ample reason to regard the labours 
of our embryo society with reverence as well as indul- 
gence. 

Wc shall thus be prepared to learn that our philoso- 
phers were believers in witchcraft, in the virtues of May- 
dew and the divining-rod, and among other charms, that 
of touching for the * evil-* In many instances philoso- 
phical questions were mooted which still occujiy tlie at- 
tention of naturalists : thus we have pendulum experi- 
I meiits by Wren, and Boyle’s air-pump, tbc germ of the 
! present more perfect instrument: inquiries were x>ro- 
pouuded for the use of voyagers going to Teiierifte, vary- 
i ing but little from the instructions issued for retjcnt ex- 
ploring expeditions ; the weight and temperature of the 
atmosphere at different levels were to be ascertained ; 
the effect of air on metals ; the rate of a clock at the 
I top of the mountain ; and whether birds flew as briskly, 
and flame burnt as brightly, at that height as in the 
valleys. The Society was incorporated by royal char- 
ter ill July 1062,^ but without any other endowment 
than the award of certain Irish estates. It was worth 
while for the newly-restored court to conciliate men of 
station and learning, who might become influential agi- 
tators ; yet the award turned out to be merely nominal : 
in the struggle for confiscated lands in Ireland, political 
partisans found no difficulty in setting aside tlie claims 
of pliiloBOpheTB. Chelsea College was afterwards granted 
to the Society as a place of meeting, and rcsffieucc for 
their officers | but here, again, obstacles arose which 
prevented them from taking possession. The want of 
a suitable place in which to meet and conduct their 
affairs often led the * Fellows ’ to project a building for 
themselves ; but the design always fell to the ground, 
through want of funds and other causes. 

The practice utility of the Society appears to have 
been greater in the first century of its establishment 
than in later times. This may he accounted for in 
various ways : there was a law commanding that all 
nejv inventions, mechanical or otlierwiso, should be 
approved by the Society before a patent w^as granted to 
the inventors. At that period, too, the Royal Society 
was the only body to which a scientific question ccmld 
he referred ; while in the present day scarcely a science 
hut has its /ocus, its official staff, and band of followers. 
Thus new discoveries are at once carried to the quarter 
where they will be best understood and appreciated, 
while the Royal Society assumes to itself the privilege 
of deciding in higher and more abstruse questions, but 
wliich, as portions of truth, have an indirect practical 
tqpdency. 

The S^iety paid much attention to the collecting of 
infonuation and specimens of natural objects both at 
home and abroad. Persons were employed to travel 
with this view, aud it seems that nothing came amiss 
to them : with specimens of natural history, they picked 
up the wildest notions and conceits respecting natural 
phenomena, all of which were duly jotted down for the 
edification of their emplpyem. !{jhese specimens, how- 
ever, formed the nucleus of a museum,^ of which the 
‘ Fellows’ were justly proud, so renowned did it become 
for its * rarities.’ This interesting coUection was even- 
tually made over to the British Museum, where it still 
remains. The * Philosophical Taansaetions’ were first 


published in 1664-5, under the superintendence of the 
Society’s indefatigable secretary, Oldenburg. The con- 
tents of the first number are eminently choraoteristic of 
the period. First there are queries and descriptions 
concerning philosophical and physical subjects, followed 
by * improvement of optick glasses at Rome observa- 
tions on Jupiter ; endeavours towards a history of cold ; 
to find the longitude by means of clock machinery ; and 
among the rest, * a r^ation of a very odd monstrous 
calf.’ Nature was so freakish in those days, or rather 
such was the belief entertained of her powers, that the 
most childish and irrelevant circumstancGS were re- 
garded with a sort of reverent wonder. This important 
series of works was commenced in numbers — one to 
appear occasionally, as matter came to hand. Frequent 
interruptions took place at first in the publication — 
sometimes it was want of funds ; then came the Plague ; 
an(f afterwards the * great fire.’ The seventh and 
eighth niimbers were printed at Oxford, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the work done in London. A large 
quantity were burnt in the vaults of St Faith’s, under 
St Vaurs, where they had been stored by the book- 
sellers. Sometimes the secretary was put to his shifts 
for material lor a number : the Fellows seem to have 
ciitertained a notion that there was little or nothing 
left for them to learn or to write about Discoursing of 
natural philosophy in the preface to the seventeenth 
volume, he says, ‘ it may seem as if the subject were 
almost exhausted.* This was in 1693. From that time 
the publication of the * Transiictions’ has gone on with 
regularity j at the present time, the general rule is, to 
publish two parts every year, at intervals of six months : 
every Fellow of the Society is entitled to a copy on de- 
nmud ; besides vrhich, the annual volumes are presented 
to numerous scientific institutions at home and abroad. 
The knowledge of jirofoiind scientific and pliilosophical 
subjects is thus jK3riodietilly transmitted tliroughout 
Kiiropc and the United States. 

Under the date June 16G5-6, we have a curious ac- 
count of an experimental transfusion of blood from one 
living animal to another. The idea was derived from 
similar operations made in Paris a sliort time previously, 
w'hich had excited great interest. The most important 
results, in fact, were anticipated from the experiments 
upon the human animal According to some, ‘the 
alcliemical reveries of an elixir of life and immortality* 
were about to be realised. The first trial was proposed 
to be made on some lunatics ; but Dr Allen, physician 
to Bedlam, refused to give up patients for the purpose. 
At length, in 1067, Arthur Coga, a poor Cambridge 
student, of eccentric habits, offered to undergo the ex- 
periment of transfusion for a guinea. It was performed 
at Arundel House, at which place the Society then met; 
a quantity of sheep’s blood was passed into the patient’s 
arm, some of his own having been first taken away. 
After the operation, we are informed, ‘ the patient was ; 
well and merry, and drank a glass or two of canary, and 
took a pipe of tobacco, in tlie presence of forty or more 
[ pefsona.; he then went home, and contiau^ well all ! 
day, Ills pulse being stronger and Ihller than before.* 
The experiment was repeated about a month later ; j 
eight ounces of blood being drawn from the man’s arm, ! 
and fourteen ounces of sheep's blood passed in, with 
similar results. The transfusion of blood, however, 
failed of accomplishing what had been anticipated : old 
men were not to be made young again on such easy 
terms. An eminent living philosopher has ezpveited 
his satisfaction at the failure : had it been otherwise, he 
observes, tyrants would have perpetuated themselves 
through all generatioDS. 

Leaving &ese details, we must now go rapidly over 
the leading events in the hiito;ry of the Society. Between 
1665-70 we have the budding of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory and the appointment of Flamsteed as iest astro- 
nomer-royal. There is perhaps no scieniiftti institution 
in the kingdom the duties of which have been more effi- 
ciently or advantageously perfbiuM tlwo in this, which 
originated with the Royal and wlU^hich riiey 
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! Iiave ever einoc been officially connected. In this peiiod, 
toOi Newton’s name occurs ; he was elected a Fellow at 
the age of twenty-nine, being tlien professor of niathoma* 
' tics at Cambridge. One of his earliest coimnunications 
to tlie Society contained a description of his rcllecting 
telescope, the first ever constructed, which he presented 
to the Society, in whose possession it still remains. 
Soon afterwards we come to Fapin's famous experi- 
ments and * bone-digesters.* The latter, as is generally 
known, were close vessels for the preparation of food : 
to test their efficiency, Tapin invited a number of tlie 
Fellows to a supper, of which all the dishes were cooked 
in digesters. Evelyn, who was among the guests, says, 
^ ‘ the hardest bones of beef itselfe, and mutton, were made 

as soft as cheese, without water or other liquor, and with 
lease tlian eight ounces of coales, producing an incredible 
quantity of gravy.* Could some adaptation of Papin’s 
method be applied to cookery at the present day, a gfeat 
social and economical advantage would accrue where 
large masses are to be fed on limited supplies. In 1683, 
Dr Lister suggested the colouring of maps to represent 
different strata, thus originating what are now known 
as geological maps. Two years later, Charles 11. died : 
lie never paid a visit to the (Society, of which he was 
founder ; and beyond sending them a few presents and 
recipes, appears to have dune iiotliiiig for them : in his 
case, philosophers were not enervated by royal patron- 
age. In 1686, the first book, in manuscript, of Newton’s 
‘ IMncipia * was presented to the (Society. Ualley under- 
took the charge of printing it at his own exiiense, and 
i it was published in 1687 at twelve shillings a copy. 
The first and second editions were speedily exhausted. 
In June 1699, Savery exhibited a model of his steam- 
engine at ct meeting of the Society ; the rude germ of 
what has since become the greatest of mecininical 
achievements. It is very laconically recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting : — ‘ Mr Savery,* observes the 
writer, * entertained the Society with showing his 
engine to raise water by the force of lire. He was 
tiianked for showing the experhnent, which succeeded 
according to expectation, and was approved of.’ This 
wjis followed by the publication of Faxuu’s schemes : he 
also proposed the agency of steam for the defence of 
towns, for drainage, and fur moving ships. 

In 1710, the Society, wdio had long felt the inconve- 
nience of not having a building of their own, purchased 
a house in Crane Court, Fleet Street, and removed from 
Gresham College. The new domicile was, for tliat day, 
conveniently situated fur the attendance of J«’elluw's at 
the meetings ; the museum was arranged in one of tlie 
rooms ; and for a period of seventy years, tins building 
was the head-quarters of science. Since tlien, it has 
been fitted up ns the Scottish Hospital, and is now 
about to be pulled down. In the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century we have the introduction of inocu- 
lation, discovery of nutation, and the aberration of light 
by Bradley. The chief facts worthy of notice in the 
next twenty^'five years are the invention of cbrunomc- 
ters, for which the (Society’s Copley medal was awaitlcd 
to Harrison ; and the attempts made to ventilate ships 
aiffi other stroctures by Hales and Pringle — the begin- 
ning of experiments to render dwelling-places whole- 
some, a point which even yet has not been satisfac- 
torily attained. 

From 1750 to the accession of George 111. comprises 
an inteiesting period. Franklin communicated his 
paper on the electrical kite ; he was elected a Fellow cf 
the Society, and served in the Council. DoUoud made 
bis valuable optical discoveries in the construction of 
achromatic lenses, to which we are indebted for the 
perfection of refracting telescopes. In 1761 occurred 
the second recorded transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disk ) and at the instandB of the Royal Society, various 
observers were appoiiited to watch < the phenomenon. 
The astronomer-royal Maskelyne was sent to St Helena. 
In a curious estimate which he drew up of his expenses 
for the voyage and sojouni on the island for qne yeari 
we find tnirteen guineas set down for washing i for 


hoard, 109 guineas; for liquors, 141 guineas. Five 
shillings per day was reckoned as the charge for drink 
while on the island, and L.50 for the same item for the 
voyage out and home. Maskclyiie was a clergyman, 
but his habits would have ill accorded with our present 
notions of temperance. Messrs Mason and Dixon were 
appointed to go to liencoolen, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the transit from that place but the vessel in whicii 
they sailed having engagtid a French ship of war, the 
two astronomers were frightened, and returned to port, 
and it was only on peremptory orders from the Council 
that they again sailed i owing, however, to the loss of 
time, they were obliged to lainl, and make tlieir obser- 
vations, at tlie Cape of Good Hope. The occurreriee of 
a third transit of Venus in 1769 led to the fitting out of 
the expeditions to the (South Seas under Captain Cooli, 
towards which the king granted L.4()00 ; another expe- 
dition sailed at the same time to Hudson’s Bay. In 1773, 
tile first attempt was made to discover the north-west 
passiige round the coast of America. This voyage 
was made by Oaxitaiii Phipps in tlie ships Carcass and 
Racehorse; and although he returned unsuccessful, a 
second expedition wjis fitted out for the same purpose 
in the following year. I’he scientific objects of all 
these expeditions were greatly ]>rom()ted by the instruc- 
tions drawn up by the Ri»yai Society. It was during 
this period that many of Priestley’s discoveries on air I 
were made : one of liis letters then written contains the i 
earliest notice we have of India-rubber, and of bis con- 
templated project fur selling electrical inacliiues in Lon- j 
don. Priestley was rewarded by the Coxdey medal in j 
1773; a fact whose value is greatly diminished by the ; 
slights-^to use no harsher term — put upon the perse- j 
vering and intelligent philosopher. lu 1774, the (Society ! 
commenced their scries of observations on tlic * bare- j 
meter, thermunieter, rain-gauge, wiiidignugcs and hygro- 
niccer,’ which they kept up steadily until 1843, when : 
the duty of reading and recording these observations | 
devolved u])oii the Greenwich Observatory : thus an • 
uninterruxited course has been niaiutaiiied for the ' 
greater part of a century. Next we have the experi- ; 
ments fur determining the mean density of the earth, | 
which wfiB to be deduced from the attraction of a j 
mountain on a plumb-line. This fact had been noticed j 
by French suvatis ; and Maskelyne drew up a iiapcr on 
the subject, which led to his undertaking a journey to j 
Perthshire, where he lived four months in a hut at the : 
foot of Schehallicn, while iierformiiig his experiments | 
on the attraction of the mountain. The Soinety contrl- | 
buted L.8UU towards this inquiry, the results of which i 
were tested and corrected a few years since by the late 
Francis Baily. Between 1770-80, the introduction of 
lightning-conductors gave rise to the memurablc con- ■ 
troversy respecting points and knobs : the advocates of ' 
the former were presumed to favour American pAii- 
ciples and politics. George 111. showed which side he 
was on by ordering knobbed conductors to be fixed in 
Ills palace. 

In 1780, the Society removed from Crane Court to 
their present quarters in Somerset House, where they 
occupy apartments granted by the government^ indudi- 
ing a meeting-room and library. After this came the 
diseoYGry of Uranus by Herschel-- that of the composi- 
tion of water by Priestley, Watt, and Cavendish— the 
trigomctrical survey, commenced in 1784 by General 
Roy, of w'hieh the present Ordnanoe Survey is a cdu- 
tinuation — the Herschelian telescope — Galvani’s disco- 
veries and the Voltaic pild — ^Young’s researclies on the 
undulatory theory of light— pendulum experiments and 
standard-measures— Davy and Wollaston’s marveUouf 
investigations— the riiw and development of geology as 
a science — and subsequently to 1820, Babba^’s calcu- 
lating machine, for * f^lculating and printing matheraa- ' 
tical tables/ and solving, in fact, the most complicated 
matbematiaal questions. The construction of this ex- 
traordinary piece of mechanism was suspended after an 
expenditure d nearly L,S0,000 of the public money : it 
is DOW in the museum of ]^g’s CdlegOi London. We 
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attended were now to bo seen coiip:egated round their 
energetic teacher, seated cross-legged on the floor, tracing 
their crabbed characters od a slate ; reading in sonorous 
voices the translations of the pamblcs and mirotdes ; or 
even chanting hymns, also triinslated. Still nono came, 
unless brought by the women who were employed to go 
the rounds of the bfizaar in the morning, and who received 
so much for each child : bribery alone insured attend- 
ance; and none of the pupils remained more than two or 
three years at most. As for the natives of the upper class, 
all attempts to gain a footing amongst them proved total 
failures. The examinations of the school were attended 
by all the native gentlemen of rank who professed to 
L lake an interest in education; but none of them favoured 
it Bulliciently to desire its benefits for his own daugh- 
ters, though Mrs Wilson offered to attend them privately, 
when not engaged in the duties of the school. At length 
t!ie sarac rajah who had given the ground informed Acr 
that his young wife insisted on learning English. She 
had already learned to read and write Bengalee; but 
as this did not satisfy her, ho requested Mrs Wilson's 
services, which were immediately given ; and she fuiind 
licr pupil a very apt scholar, eager for inforniation of all 
kinds. In the course of a few weeks, the lady succeeded 
in obtaining her husband^s permission to visit Mrs Wil- 
son at the Central School, and to be introduced to some 
liiore English ladies. It was not without much jicrsuasiou 
that this booh was granted; and even when we were all 
i seated expecting her arrival (for the writer of this was 
I present), we scarcely believed that anything so contrary 
I to etiquette would be permitted. At length, however, 
' the rapid tread of many feet was heard, a closed palau- 
j ( 111 in, surrounded by ckaprasseyst entered the veranda, 
I and panting after it were two old crones. The vehicle 
I was set down in the inner veranda, or, as it would he 
called here, lobby, from which all the male servants were 
then excluded, and the doors closed ; and then a figure 
enveloped in a largo muslin she(‘t was taken out of the 
conveyance, and guided up stairs by the duennas. As 
soon as she was in the sitting-room, the envelop was 
removed, and disclosed a ver^ pretty young creature, 
dressed in a pink muslin soluiree and white muslin jacket, 
botli spotted with silver, slippers richly’embroidcrcd, and 
her thick plait of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly- 
ornameuted pin. She had gold bangles on her neck and 
arris; but no display of jewellory, though her husband 
was reputed very wealthy. 

I may mention that the soharcc is all the clothing of 
the Hindoo female. It is about seven yards long and one 
wide, tho width forming the length of the garment, it 
is wound round the figure as often as convenient, ami 
the remainder brought over the head os a X'eil. The 
boddice is an occasional addition, never adopted by the 
lower classes, and their soharees are scanty and coarse. 
It is but an ungraceful costume, as there are no folds. 
Our visitor’s countenance was very animated, and her 
extreme youth— -for she was not more than sixteen — gave 
a charm to features not distinguished for regularity. 
•Secluded as her life had been, the young creature was far 
from being timid. She was quite at her ease, and ready 
to enter .into conversation with any one who understood 
Bengalee. .Bhe could not converse in English ; but was 
proud of oitplnying her acquiroments in reading -and 
spelling, aiid told us that she had prevailed on the rajah 
to hoar her repeat her lessons every evening. 

Of couree'm dresses excited her curiosity, for she had 
never seen any cf European make, except Mrs Wilson’s 
widow'a gexb. She made many inq^uiriea about our 
chUdeen, hut would have considered it indelicate even 
to nemo mir husbands. After replying to all our queries, 
she beraime so Amiliar Riat she ofiered to sing to us. 
Matting that she had not her instrument (a very simple 
am of guitar) to accumpiyj her voice. The melody was 
simple, and fiervVqlce v^sttoet. AU this time the old 
women who ieootopeiil^; their lady were crouched 
down in oi|« of the:rom» watdtUim her intently; 
and at hwt;«i # they thought her hOd Iheted 

jong enotid^, thioy. rose, and told her it was 
rajah’s ordei^^ she should go. She unwillingly 


and left us to ouv great regret ; for tliore was a con- 
fiding iiaiVeti! about her which was veiy winning. In a 
few weeks the lessons were discontinued: her husband fell 
into well-merited disgrace; and this wn** tho fust and 
liwt pupil Mrs Wilson had in the highest ranks. This 
disappointment, however, was more than compensated by 
the accomplishment of another scheme, perhaps more 
important, for the lunclloratiou of the native female 
character. 

1 have said that tlie attendance of the dav-scholars 
seldom exceeded three years ; and imicli as Mrs Wilson 
desired to believe that the bread cast upon the waters 
would not be lost, no well-authenticated evidciicG ever 
reached her that the brief school-days jiroduced any per- 
manently bciieficiul eflects, sufficient to counteract the 
superstition and ignorance with which her pupils were 
necessarily surrounded. Feeling the impossibility with 
day-schools of obviating infection from such sources, she I 
had always cherished the idea of rearing some children 
fi'om their very infancy, uncontaminated by the evil ' 
examplcH of a native home ; but it was not till just | i 
bpforc she moved into the Central School that she had j| 
an opportunity of carrying her plan into execution. Her || 
durzic (tailor) feeling himself dying, sent for her, and 1 1 
Implored lier to take charge of his only cliild : he said ' i 
he could not be a Christian hiiuself, but he wished her to i | 
be one; and that if Mrs Wilson would promise to keep , 
her, he would, in the presence of his relatives, make over 
the little girl to that lady, 'i'hc assurance was as readily 
given as her task was conscicntiou8ly*»fulfillcd; and no 
first-fruits could have been more promising, or could have 
ripened more satisfactorily; no commencement could 
hare been followed by more complete success. In a very 
few weeks another orphan, totally destitute, was thrown | 
in ^Irs Wilson’s way; and much about the same time I 
she was requested to rocrivc as a boarder a littlo slave 
girl, the charge of whom had, by very peculiar circum- 
stances, devolved on a lady whoso health and position 
prevented her training the poor castaway satisfactorily. 

‘ That there needs only a beginning,’ was never more i 
fully verified than in the case of tho Oq>haii Asylum, i 
That which for several years had been the chief wish of 
Mrs Wil^n’s heart was accomplished iii a few months ; ! 
and before she had a homo to shelter them, she found i 
herself surrounded by twenty-five dependent little crea- j 
tures. The orphans were entirely and exclusively Mrs | 
Wilson’s own charge ; the Ladies’ Committee had no ■ 
control over them. From the first, the pupils were trained ' 
to contribute by their labour to their own support ; and ' 
she was never without large orders for worsted woj'k, 
which paid well. She was assisted in all her labours, 

Imt more partii'ularly in this department, by a joung 
lady who had joined her from England; and before this \ 
very intcresiing person fell a victim to tlic climate, some j | 
of the elder girls under her tuition had become so ex^j^Tt ' 
in the use of the needle (another innovation on the pri- j 
vileges of tlie male sex), that they were able to copy | 
fancy-work of all kinds, from the sale of which a con- 1 
siderable sum was realised yearly. All tho orjihans, | 
however, were not entirely dependent on Mrs Wilson; ; 
many of them were boarded with her by individuals who | 
vrere only too thankful to find such a refuge for any jKior ; 
stray sheep tlirown upon their charity. Indeed, consider- 
ing tho frequency of such cases, it seems wonderful that 
so many years were required to eany out a plan so 
beneficial to so many. Thus one girl was the child of a | 
wretched woman executed for a most inhuman murdhx; 
the benevolence of the judge’s wife rescued tho unfet^ 
tunate child from starvation, and supported lu^r in the 
Orphan Refuge: another boarder was a girl from the 
Goouisur country, whose limbs for months retained the 
marks of the li^tures with which she had been bound 
previous to sacrijloei: another was a fine liandtomo New 
Zealand girl, who wiu found in the streets of Calcutta, 
having concealed on board the vess^ that had 
brouijht its dcpariun^,iuid then left to. live or die, 

as might There was aUp one boarder of quito i 

towtber cUski she was the wito w, a young Hindoo, who, i 
whilst studyi^ ‘ a# Rishop'c after his conversion, | 
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wafl anxioun to rescue his young wife from heathonisiii, 
anti placed her with Mrs Wilson, to be educated as a 
Christian. He died early, and 1 am not aware of the fate 
of his wife. 

The building in which Mrs Wilson resided was admir- 
ably calculated for day-schools, as it was in the centre of 
the native population. This proximity was essential to 
secure day-scholars, w^ho might be seen, just returned 
from their bath in the not very distant Hoogly, as early 
as six in the morning beginning their studies, which con- 
tinued till ten. The situation, however, that was the 
best for day-scholars was the worst for those whom it was 
desirable to wean from their old paths— to obliterate all 
they knew already that was demoralising — and, if possible, 
to prenent nothing but what was pure and lovely for their 
imitation. long us the orphans were in daily contact 
with the out-pupils, these objects could not be obtained; 
and it became evident a separation must be made, or that 
the day-schools, as being of minor importance, should l>e 
sacrifieed,aiid the Central School converted into an Orphan 
Refuge. It seemed hopeless to attempt carrying on both 
from funds collected on the spot. For all that had in 
the hrst instance been raised in Britain and India for 
the purposes of native fernulo education, and placed at 
the disposal of the liadics’ Committee, had been swallowed 
up in the ruin of one of tho large houses of agency in 
which they had been placed by the trc<asurer ; and the 
expenses attendant on the day-schools had since been 
defrayed by subscriptions and donations from the bene- 
volent in Oilcuttft, which, however liberal, soinctimes left 
the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs Wilson at 
once negatived the plan of sacrificing the one scheme for 
the oilier ; she said both should be accoinjilishcd ; and 
what seemed impracticable to all consulted on the 
matter, was cfiected by the strong will and dotermined 
energy of one woman. She iinlividually raised money 
to pumhasc ground at Agiparah, a retired spot on the 
baiiKs of the Hoogly, about fourteen miles from Calcutta, 
which she obtained on very advantageous tenns. She | 
immediately commenced the erection of suitable, but | 
simple buildings, within three walls bo high as to exclude 
all the outer world, and. with the river for the other 
boundary. Just at the time the ground was* obtained, 
one of those dreadful inundations which sometimes 
depopulate Cuttack occurred, and boat-loads of lialf- 
drownod women and children arrived off Calcutta. Mrs 
Wilson gave a home to all who would take it; and 
although many came only to die, her numbers in a few 
weeks amounted to one hundred likely to live. Many of 
those past youth were unwilling to conform to the rules ; i 
those that remained were generally very young — some 
mere infants. When all this large accession of numbers 
was thus suddenly thrown upon her, Mrs Wilson was still 
in Calcutta, and was obliged to erect temporary buildings 
foa shelter, and to make a great eifort to feed such a host 
of famishing creatures. Her energies were equal to the 
emergency, and funds were never wanting. 

As soon as the buildinj^ at Agiparah were completed, 
Mrs Wilson removed thither with her large orphan 
family, and discontinued her attendance at the day- 
schools, and almost her connection with the outer world. 
All within the precincts of the establishment professed 
Christianity ; and no more enticing example to ^llow its 
precepts could have bjben afibrded than Mrs WilBon*8 
conduct displayed. Her great aim and object in educat- 
ing iha native girl was to elevate the native woman ; not 
merely to teach reading;')«^ting, arithmetic, the use of 
the needle, &;c., but purify the mind, to subdue the 
temper, to raise her in .;^e scale of being, to render her 
the companion and' hi(dlUnate of her husband, instead of 
his slave and drudge* ' Many of the European patronesses 
of distinction, as soon as wey heard of the plan of an 
Oiplian Refuge, ha&tsd • H as a most admirable one for 
rearing a much Mm tlas9 pf hulieH’-inaidB or ayahs 
than was gerierally to be found la .Caleutj^j and who 
could speak English withal; blit IlmyHttie compre- 
hended Mrs Wilson’s stheme. ' Blto did educate for 
th0 Itonefit of the F.uxo|^n, but of m&u A few of 

the most intelligeut wPrt taught to' md write Eng- 


lish, but all knowledge was conveyed through the medium 
of their own language ; and none were allowed to quit 
the Refuge until they were sought in marriage by suit- 
able native Christians, or till their services were required 
to assist in forming other Orphan retreats. As soon as the 
dwellings wore finished, a place of worship was erected, 
and steps taken to induce a missionary and his wife to 
proceed to India to preside oyer this singular establish- 
ment. For all these undertakings funds were never want- 
ing; and though their avowed purpose was to spread 
Chriritianlty, many rich and influential natives contri- 
buted to them ; and oiio Brahmin of high caste, when 
bequeathing a handsome sum, said he did so under the 
conviction that their originator was more than human. 
Before all Mrs Wilson’s plans wore brought t^ maturity, 
many had gono and done likewise; and influential so- 
cieties of various denominations were formed to promote 
fciflale education in tho East. There are now several 
Ori>han Refuges in Calcutta, and one in almost every large 
station in India. It is not my purpose to speak of these : 

1 wished only to record whence they all sprung, and who 
led the way in the good and great work. Mrs Wilson 
is no lunger with her lambs, but her deeds do follow her ; 
and wherever the despised and outcast native female 
child may hereafter find a Christian home, and receive a 
Christian training, she should be taught to bless the 
name of Mrs Wilson, as the first originator of the philan- 
thropic scheme. 

‘THE BABES IN THE WOOD.’ 

A SHETLAND TALE. 

It was in the month of March, in the year lately past, that 1 
a group of little children of one family wero abroad enjoy- , 
ing the cheerful sights and sounds of spring. The scenery j 
was bleak and bare ; thens were no treses, for it was in one i 
of tho lonely Shetland isles; but there were green fields, I 
and the glorious sunshine, and the ever-varying magnificent i 
ocean. Tlio cottagers were all engaged with tlicir field- 
labours: the ploughman was guiding the light plough, ! 
drawn by two staid, sagaj^ions oxen; flocks of the eea-inow | 
(or herring-gull) attended tho labourers, either to pick up I 
the worms that tjic ncwly-tnmed earth brought to light, | 
or the seeds which the harrow had left on the siirfaec; a i 
young calf and a pet-lamb were gambolling with tho ehil- ; 
dren, oocasionally bleating at one little girl of the number, . 
who was accustomed to gife them their mid-day draught 
of new' milk; yet when Mary told them softly and sooth- | 
ingly that ‘the cows wore not milked yet,* they only ! 
lieked ilieir lips and butted against her more obstrepe- • 
rously than ever. 

Two of the children were very fond of all sorts of ani- ; 
mals, and wo like not to see a child who is not. Their . 
apa and elder brothers had taught them how to mark the ; 
ight and recognise the note of all the birds they sjiw, and I 
thus they knew more of ornithology than most young per- ! 
sons of their years. Having run about till they wore tired, i 
they threw themselves beside baby on the soft grass, and j 
began to pick for her the early daisies. 

* Oh look, Mary ! ’ cried David, who .was six years old, i 
* there is the eagle again ! Oh my <d)ddK«as ! * 1 

^No, no, David,* answered his sittor (she was eleven), ‘ it j 
is not the eagle, but it is a very large bird khleed; there ! 
are more than one : a flock of swans, 1 do Mieve ! Is it 
not,, mamma 

uMamma, Ves, my dear, and a beautiful sight it is. They 
come nearer. Hark to their cheerful inspiriting cry ! 

David, Where are they going ? How fast and Ixigh they 
fly! 

Mamma, Tliey are winging their way over the tiaokless 
ocean to the lakes of tlie icy north, for the purpose of 
bringing forth their young in those unmolested soUtudes. 
Ohatm, How can they And tlieir way ? 

ASamta. Can you tell, Mary? 

Marf, ^The (lod of nature Is their secret guide,’ as I 
loartied k fl»w days ago. 

Mamma, Very ime^ my loiriK It is alt tlilo snsw^er a 
ohild,.aChristiM>» a philosopher eevt £^ve; and 

it is Bi;^eienL^ Ytor it ^deligfatAd to Khtok th at those 
mandfieent blrdi^ alrtody aitopp^^ < 1^0 

unto the guitooe nnd j^eeiton' or their Almighty 

daring their lopg mi appavenUy Mthless Journey? 
and Will ere kmg he engaged » 'the intoesting and no 
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doubt fateful occupation of rearinpf tlicir prop^sny, with 
whom in autumn they will retrace their way to the genial 
climate from whence they have now come. 

The swans W'cro now no longer to bo seen; hut the sound 
of the lark suddenly broke on the children's ears. It was 
the llrst of the season, and Mary joyfully exclaimed, *Tho 
lark! the lark! — she will seldom allow us to ace her; but 
how RW'cet licr song ! * 

‘You like tlie lark because papa likes it boat,' slyly 
observed David. 

Mury. And wdiy not, Davie ? It is so sweet and inno- 
cent a creature, and sings so ehecrftilly. 

iJiivid. Well, now, of uU birds, 1 like one wc seldom sec 
here — tlio Robin Kedbreast. 

Maru. And why may that be, Davie? 

Ikivtd {ofier an eniplMtio pause). Have you forgot the 
babes in tlie wood? 

IVUir^. No, I have not: but what then? 

Davui. What then! W^hy, did not the robins cover the 
poor little children, so that the vile hideous ravens tui'.*ht 
not pick their flesh ? 

Afarp. And what harm now could that have done them? 
They could not know or feci it when they were dead. 

I Now was little Davie fairly nonplussed; but he never 
{ liked to be defeated in argument, and ho tliought a while 
ere 1io could consent to give it up. Yet could he do no 
better than manfully hold to his point. * Still I think the 
robins the very best of all birds, and tbo ravens the worst.' 

Mamma here interposed. ‘Now tell me, David,’ she 
said, * why you dislike the ravens?’ 

Master David was eloquent enough now. ‘ Don't they 
carry off iny chickens ? How many goslings did tlicy take 
last year ? Did not they attack p:tl*a*H poor old pony in 
tlie field, and pick out his eyes, so that ho had to bo shot; 
and only think of the one that fought with the black hen, 
and tore the piece from her breast, while sho defended her 
chi( kens.’ 

Mamma. All these arc snrious charges, my boy, and 1 
don't wonder you an? a little resentful; but let us consider 
the matter a very little. The raven, like many tiihcr 
creatures, was intended by the (Jreaior to live, not nj>on 
frnits and seeds, but on tlie flesh of animals; they are 
lUcreforo called beasts (»f i»rcy. 

Tkmii. Hut why did God mnke^hem so ? 

Afanima. Wo have no riglit to ask such questions. It 
oiiglit to be enough for us to know th^ tlio Maker and 
‘.liidge of all the earth eannot but do right.’ And yet 

e van st'C one reason, which is, that some tribes of aui- 
nials would multiply too fast, .and bcconio so niimorous, 
that the earth could not bring forth herb sutHeient fur all. 
I may just tell you further, David, that tho raven, when 
tamed,' as ho easily is when young, is exceedingly saga- 
cious, affectionate, and gentle, as 1 have proved myself ; 
and therefore wc must nob dislike or despise him because 
ho follows, when wild, only tho propensities with which 
tho Author and ( jiver of all good has endowed him. 

C/iarfcs. Hut it cannot bo wromf surely, mamma, for 
Davie to prefer the robin to the raven ? 

Mamma. Not vm>ng certainly. It is rather an amiable 
feeling which has caused young readers of ‘ tho Babes in 
the Wood' to contract so groat a favour for tho robin. 
Sumo have doubted if it was iiossible for these Imbes, su])- 
posing tho incident were true, to be preserved while dead 
from the attacks of the wild animals which abound in%U 
w'oods and otlier lonely situations; but 1 can tell an anec- 
dote of actual life which shows that such things occasion- 
rdly happen, though we eannot well say how. 

' Pray tell it to us, dear mamma,' cried all the ohildrun. 

Mavm^ Not now, my dears: the calf must now be 
fed, Mary, and baby bas been out long enough; but if you 
will remind me in the evening, I will relate it. 

After tea^ aooardingly (that sweet snug hour of domestic 
enjoyment, which none prise more than the retired Shet- 
land famUies), the young group gathered around their 
mother. Ere the words were spoken, she understood tho 
]>loading expeotant looks, and relatca ihe following anoc- 

* It is now a good many years agp, though petfeoily 
within my feoolleotion, tbA a number of persons, fifteen 
or twenty, I think, went to Lerwick, in a larae boat from 
this island to exoluiiM, fit you Unaw le nsnaY, tbelr lioee, 
butter, feathcNTt, &e. for other arUeies tlwy stood' In iwed 
of. There vf&e h bride and bridegroom, who . to 
isirchase necessaries for ilkir approaching wGddlng)f 
wore also liusbandk «ad wives, and several yotmt^.w^Amen, 


besidoB the boatmen. Having nuished their business in 
tbo town, they were about to Tctiim, when a man affd his 
wife, with several ehUdren, who had been long absent, 
asked, and obtained pennissiou to sh 3 ^t^ t.hi*ir ]>fissago. 
They left J.erwick on a tine winter day ; Christiufia was 
near at hand; and they were nil anxious to reach their 
homes, that they might “ in.-ike merry .and bo glad’’ with 
their friends on tho fruits of their honest industry. 'I'he 
boat was heavily laden, but the sea was smooth, and tho 
light wind favourable. 

‘One of the men liad a fiddle, and they beguiled their 
ion hours' sail with music and iunoeeiii inlrUi -. so at least 
was it reported. Kveiiiug came; they hiul reuehed the 
shores of tho island they were bound flu*, ami had only to 
turn one point of laud ere they would bo in the enug 
harbour they sought. Alas, alas, my eliikln^n, tbuy never 
rcaelicd that harbour! AtU one appcru'cd to tell the s.id 
tale! 

* Their friends wore under no apprehensions at their non* 

aitprarance for several days, so tine was the weather. 
'J'hey supposed that .something had occurred to detain 
them; but by the arrival of some other jilthom.s, it was 
found that they had lefl the town early on the iiioniing of 
the fatal day. 'riien houio individuals (who lived near to 
the bIiotc the boat bad to rceolleeted that about 

eight o'eloek that evening they hoard, as it wert‘, tUstaiit 
cries, but had no suspieion at tlio time whence they cmiic; 
nor, if they had, conld they have rendered any {iRsi.staiic(' 
from that lonely spot. 

‘ There was —there is — a dangerous sunken rock on tho 
coast, and search was made along tho beach in that direc- 
tion, when they fouml some pieces of the boat, and light 
trunks and packages, which too truly told the fab* of the 
hapless little bark. Hut what fariher w'as found do yon 
suppose? A'o/ a body washed on shore; for tho wind liad 
since blown oft’ the land, and carried all out, to sea except 
a very few light articles tho tide had at first wafted in. 
Hilt there was found above the high-water mark, seated on 
a si our, leaning iip along tho overhanging rock, a little 
ehild of three years old! Its head rested on its hand; a 
pieeo of brond wan in the other, whioli lay in iU lap. It 
WHH comfortably wrapped up, and Us countenance placid 
as asleep ; but of course it was dead ! How' came it thei'C ? 
Did it linger long, or were its siiflerings short ? Oh! wdio i 
fsnn tell? But it was conjectured that as tho father was an | 
excellent nwimmcr, when the accident hupiHiued. he had | 
gained the shore with this his tavourito child (who, wlien | 
they left tho town, had been seated on his knee\ and 
liaving placed Jt, as he deemed, in safety, he had returned 
to try to save some, more of his family, and had perisit&l 
n'Hli them al!.f 

* Oh what pangs must have rent that poor parent’s heart ! 
— oil how thrilling the fate of that innocont child ! Imagi- 
nation lingei’s to ask — Did it die of cold and wet, or terror ? 
or did it fall gently asleep, as most probably it was, in 
its fatJier's arms, when the riido shock and rushing waff ts : 
aw'aked it but for once more ? There it was, however, after 
an interval of live or six days, uninjured by wild animals, 
as if it had been watched by the eye of Omnipotence, until 
it should evoko from us the feeling due to so piteous a 
tragedy.' 

When mamma had concluded, tlie attentive young 
audifor.'i were too deeply affected to ask any questions 
or make any remarks. They were not, howrever, without 
that eha.stiHcmcnt of the spirit which is derived 
such iucideiits. 


EMIGRATION. 

Tiir following view of ^migration statistios is given in^a 
bate number of the ‘ Globe * newspaper, foom the scoonntv 
just laid before parliament by tlu» Ck»lonial and Land Eml'^ 
gration Commissioners: — 

‘ It appears tliat the totit} muttber of persons who enii* 
mrated IVom the United Jjtingdom during the year 1847 was 
2.58,270. Tho number is remarkable, os it is about iwiee 
as great as that cf any previous year. Of the twenty years 
immediately preeedingl&17, the four which were marked 
by the largest emigraHIhiavcro 1832, when the namber was 
103,140; 1841, UB^SOO; 1842, 128,300; and 1948, 128, 8o0. 
The season of 1841^2^ like that of 1846-7, was one of severe 
pressure upon the means of the labourer and tho small 
oapitalist, arising, in both inataneea^ foom want of employ- 
ment and high prices of food; and the spring of 1831 came 
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at the oloflc of a jieriocl of three years, during which trade j 
wa-iijilso restricted, and the prices of food unusually high. 

The average annual number for the ten years ending 
with Ht.'lZ was about 63,000; and for the ten years ending 
with 1K47, about 101,000. Thus the emigration of 1017 ex- 
reeded the decennial averago in the ]>roportion of five to 
two; while that of 1832 oxoecde<l it only as about live to 
Ihreo. 

As to the direction of this stream of emigration — during 
tlio last twenty years, about half the eiiiigi'ants of eaeli 
year have gone to the United Stabts; and of late years, the 
numher moving in that diree.tiou has increased. A large 
proportion also of those landed at the ports of the Britisli 
North American colonies, cs|K*eially the mere labourers, 
find their way to the States within tlie first ye.ir or two- 
Doducting au average of seven or eight ]icr cent, for all 
other plaecs, the reiiiaiiider go to our North American 
colonics. 

In tlie four years 18.1«l-ll there was a eonsidcrablo in- 
crease of the eniigraiion to Australia and New Zealand. 
Ill liMl the nninher reached 32,000; hut since that year, 
the annual average has not execeded .lOOO or 4000. 

Of the cuiigrants of 1817, about three-fifths (1.W,.000) 
sailed from Kiiglish ports, and 95,700 from Irii^h, and 8600 
from Scottish ports. But these numbera do not show the 
pro[>ortions proceeding from each division of the kingdom. 
In the first place, we have to deduct the foreign emigrants, 
chiefly (rerinan, who embarked from London. These were 
10,300 in number. They therefore reduce the total to 
about 248,000, and the apparently Kiiglisli section of it to 
about 143,000. Further, tlie number embarked at Invci^ 
pool was no less than 102,600; and of these there is rea- 
son to lielicve that four-fifths (say 80, 000) were persons 
I who liad come immediately or recently from Ireland. Tliis 
further reduces the English contribution to the total, pro- 
I pcrly so called, to about 63,000. And further, as of the whole 
] 8600 embarked in Scottish ports, no less than .*)600 were 
! from Glasgow, which has a proportion of Irish-born popu- 
lation quite etfual to tliat of Liverpool, and oflers uiiniiar 
facilities for the embarkation of Irisli emigrants, wo may 
■ perhaps safely add 3000 more to the Irisli section, deduct- 
; iiig IVoiii that given to Scotland. 

The British emigration of the year will then, in round 
! numbers, stand thus 

l''roTn EnprUnd, - - (i.'l,P00 

l'’rom Scoflaiid, • - - 

From Ireland, • ■ I/jH^Iuo 


I 24JI,(Kmj 

1 The total numher of cabin pas-iongers was only 6810 ; of 
1 .these 577 were foreigners. Thus the \u’oportiou due to ilio 
British ernigratiou would be 6233, or conaidcr.ahly less 
than three per cent. But this proportion was evidently 
j very unequally divided. The J'.\700 cniipri'aiits who cni- 
j ' harked at Irish ports had among them only 81 1 cabin pas- 
il Bcngers, or less than one in the hundred ; while the 8600 
I . emliarkcd at Scottish ports had 709, or about eight in the 
j . hundred. The English account is disturbed by the large 
; I ])i;oportion of Irish eniharkud at Liverpool. But taking 
! I the.se, as before, at 80,000, and allowing them, out of the 
I 4713 cabin jiassengcrs (not foreigners) going from Juigland, 
the proportion of one per cent., as indicated by the einigT.a- 
1 tion from Iiisli ports, we have about 4000 cabin p.'iaseTigcrs 
i to a total of 65,000 English emigrants, giving about six in | 
1 the hundred. 

Whence we may infer that the proportion of cabin pas- 
sengers among the 70,000 English and Scottish emigrants 
was HiK or seven times as great as among the 180,000 Irish. 

It may also ho w'orth wliilc to observe the proportion of 
each ago and sex. The accounts before us being framed 
under a law which recognises only one distinction of age — 
tlfat marked by the ngc of 14 — the lli\ision cannot be other- 
wise than roughly made. We have no means of aseertaiu- 
ing the various ages of those retuined as “ adults,” or how 
largo a proportion of them were more r>r less than 30 years 
beyond the age of 14, and so advancing towards an ngc 
unfitting them for the exertions of a new settlement. Tho 
cabin passengers are also excluded from this part of the 
inquiry. Tlie Teniainlit|K 251,460 (including about 9800 
foreigners) were thus divided ^ 0 


equal to the number of females over that age; and if dis- 
tributed in the proportion xommonly assumed as the 
averago of ihrc'c to each married couple, the number of 
couples so provided, would be only 24,890, leaving about 
. 51,700 of the females over 14 without children. Many, 
however, were no doubt unmarried, though above that ag('; 
and some, particularly among tho large i>roi>ortion of Irish 
peasantry, who do not willingly port rrom their elderly 
relatives, must have been aged. CTcnerally, the pro])ortioii 
of the sexes is as favourable as could be expected, and i.s 
perhaps as nearly equal as is desirable with reference to 
l.tlie first arduous labours of a new settlement. It is rcmai'k- 
ablc that tho proportion of adult females is considerably 
larger among the emigrants to Canada than among those 
to the United States. This is probably attributable to the 
wider and more various field of exertion and enterprise 
offered by the States to young unmarried men. ' 


One or two features of tlie returns remain to be noticed. 
Tim Australian emigration seems to be fuiTiislied almost 
entirely by England ; by far tho greater part of it from 
JMyraouth, .and nearly all the rest from London. Scotland 
.«icnds nearly as many to tho West Indies (168) ns England 
(1 95), notwithstanding the rliffercnec of six to one in the 
])opii]ation. The Cape, like Australia, has scarcely any 
British emigrants, except from I’lymouth and London. 
All who eniharkcd from Irish ports went to North America, 
excepting two, who went to the West Indies; and tho 
foreigners Ariio embarked at London, like tho Irish, also all 
WTnt to North America— 8651 to tlie United States, and 
1667 to Canada. lienee it would ap]>ear that tho newer 
fields of colonisation are chiefiy oeeiipicd by the English ; 
that the Scotch liavc nearly an equal share with them in 
the emigration to tho West Indies and other places in tb.o 
west, cxchisivo of North Amerien; and tliat the latter 
region absorbs all the emigration from Ireland- -which is 
quite in neoordaneo w'itli the relative disirilmtion of capital, 
skill, and enteriirise in tho three divisions of the king- 
dom.’ 


‘POOH MARY- ANN.’ 


How well I can remember when I was a happy child, | 

The spoiled and fondly tendnl one, the wayward and tho wild ! j 

1 often loved to sport alone, and rear n gipsy home, , 

And in tho gnrden'6 silent depths nt evening-tide to roam, 1 

Wiicro hung laburnum's golden boughs amid the lilac tri'Cti ; ' 

A forest to my fancy thej'— a storm each passing breeze'. | 

• "'I 

Tt was so sweet to hasten back to warmth, and love, and light, 

To bear the old familiar songs beside the w'arm hearth bright , 

The truant clasped to tender hearts, and fondly clinging thero>- < 
A young birtl in its parent nest, unknowing fear or purv : | 

And yet unbidden tears would come, with feelings v.-igue and dim, 
When I knelt down each night to say tho evening prayer and 
hymn. ! 


I feared lost flod should call them home, to leave tlio little c-hilil , > 

Wlio often vexed and grieved them so by naughty ways and wild ; i 
And then from out the snowy conch 1 stealthily uxuld creep 
To win another mother’s smilo cro 1 might sink in sleep— 

JnotJn r blessing softly breathed— all wayward deeds forgiven— 

Ai^d something sweetly whisperod too about our going to heaven. 

Tlicy sang a song in those past times—* Poor Mavy- Ann* by name : 

* Be good,* they said, ' or your sad fate will one day be thc s.atne.* 
Her loved ones died, and Mary- Ann would cry in angulEdi sore, 

! *Oh! willthoy not return?— and shall 1 see them here no mom?' - 
Too keen such agony to bear, writh wailings loud and dread, 

I clung within the circling arms, and hid my throbbing head. 


Prophetic visions, fancies dim, prophetic loves and feara— 

The trembling child— the weeping child— anticipating years j 
That sheltering nest is scatteitid now, the love-birds flown away, 
Yet distant notes can fancy trace at liush and close of dny : 
Within each lonely w&d wood glen, beneath tho azure' heavsn. 
The deotl— the lost— are with mo etill— the suppBaut kneel 
foivlvcn. * . 


Above 14. Under 14. Total. 

Males. - - 100,119 130,022 

Females, - - 76,632 36,10(i 112,033 

Tlius the whole number of children tinder 14 was nearly 
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THE TUBE BRIDGE. 

There are men who are in raptures with the engineer* 
ii)g skill which reared the Pyramids, built Baalbcc, and 
adorned Petra, but thru with a smile of pity to the 
' puny efforts,’ as they call tlicm, of modern times. If 
the eye of suuh persons rests upon this page, let them 
accompany us while we describe one of the most sur- 
prising and stupendous ctTorts of modern engineering 
enterprise — the Tube Bridge — and they M'ill become 
acquainted with a work which Egypt and the ancients 
might have been proud of, but could never have executed. 
Conway and the Menai Straits have already become 
celebrated by the elegant and romantically-placed sus- 
Iiension bridges which have long been their great attrac- 
tion to tourists. At the latter position, indeed, a work 
of almost unparalleled magnitude and formidable difR- 
uulty existed — a vast monument to the talent and 
perseverance of one of our greatest engineers— the 
Menai Bridge. And the Suspension Bridge at Conway, 
thougli less in point of size, yet presents us with a work 
of constructive skill certainly nc^t inferior to its more 
vast competitor, and deriving a peculiar, charm from its 
points of support being portions of the old and massive 
ruins of Conway Castle. Both these places are destined 
to receive a new attraction, ayd to become the scenes 
of a fresh and more memorable triumph* of mind over 
matter, of human skill over natural obstacles. Although 
tlie preparations for the greatest of tliese undertakings 
— the Britannia Tubular Bridge — arc far advanced, and 
large portions of it arc already completed— there being 
no doubt that the whole structure will be at no distant 
period fixed, and in full work — yet as the Conway 
Tube is the only one which is perfected as yet, and 
upon which actual working has commenced, we shall 
confine our account to tliis alone. But it may be men- 
tioned that both of these tubular bridges — although the 
one at Conway is inferior in proportions and in w'eigiy: 
to the BritaDnia**^are constructed on similar principles, 
and ore in other respects alike, both in their object and 
form, and in the mechanical adjustment by means of 
which they aro placed in situ. 

The idea of a tube bridge is one of those original 
coneepthms which are the birth, not of an individuaUs 
life, but cf an era. It is one of those truly unique and 
rare productions — a new and valuable fact No one 
appears to have dreamed of such a thing before. In- 
genious people, who take an unkind pleasuro in pulling 
down the high fame of others, have found, as they 
imagine, the originals of suspension Iwidges in the rude 
. contrivanebs of American m^aus to cross a gully ; but 
f no ohb can point to a tnbe hri^ as the invention of 
any time or eoiahtty but oiur pwtt. If, tikeiefore, it can 
bn trw ^wa thst not, only hhs a aoy^ ^stem been 
discQverei^bui slsb that it possesses such advantafsi 


ill an engineering point of view ns arc possessed by none 
other previously discovered, Mr Stephenson the engineer 
may be fairly pointed to as one of Uiosc illustrious men 
in whom a Imppy union of originality of talent, with 
indomitable patience in working out its conceptions, 
lias largely added to the resources of science, and, by 
necessary consequence, largely benefited the human 
raec. All sorts of forebodings, and these, ns indeed is 
only too commonly the case, from men of pre-eminent 
practical skill and scientific attainments, foretold cer- 
tain failure to the daring enterprise which iiroposed to 
cast a huge tube over a strait, that men miglit travel in 
security through its interior. The proposition also to 
construct this great aerial tunnel of wrought iron was 
entirely novel, and it remained for time, experience, 
and experiment, to show its applicability to the purpose 
ill question. 

From vi’hnt we have been able to gather, it appears 
that Mr Robert Stephenson at first conceived the idea 
tliat a tube bridge of the circular form would be the 
strongest ; but being unable, in consequence of nume- 
rous professional avocations, to undertake xicrsonally 
to carry out the requisite experiments, he committed 
this important task to the able bands of Mr Fairbairn 
of Manchester, under his own immediate inspection. 
Much credit is due to this distinguished mechanist for 
the experiments which he instituted with a view to 
ascertaining the x>Toper principles on which to compose 
such a structure, particularly with respect to the two 
grand conditions of strength and lightness.’'^ Having 
so far satisfied himself on these points, lie constructed 
a model tube on a large scale, containing nearly all the 
features of the proposed bridge. The form of a circular 
I' tube was found defective in many respects, and thp 
idea of constructing tlie bridge of that form was soon 
abandoned. Tubes were also constructed of elliptical 
and rectangular forms, with various results. Eventually 
R square tube was decided upon ; and tlie investigations 
were now continued, to evolve tlie principles upon 
which this form might be rendered of sufiOicient strength 
to resist vertical and lateral violence. At firsts, Mr 
Fairbairn conceived that the strongest form would.be 
one in which the top and bottom of the tube consisted 
of a series of pipes arranged in a hollow compartment^ 
covered above and below by iron plates rivetted to- ; 
gether, and having a parallel direction to the long axi| 
of the tube. By this means great rigidity would be com- 
municated to the top, to resist the immense oompretnioh,, 
it would necessarily endure $ and the bottom would lie < 
equally strong, to resist the tension which it wmdd IbO . 
subject ta And this would probably have been 


* Some olatms have ben made for Mr Falibalm with regard to 
tho invohtioo of the Thbe Bridgei We M it to be our duty tnefsly 
to intiiiiato ttie 




adopted, but for several serious practical difficulties 
which presented themselves to its construction, and to 
its repair* if accidentally damaged. 

The model tube, the fhrtn of which was to be 
adopted in the large scale, was finally formed of a 
square shape, with longitudinal cellular compartments, 
also square, at the top and bottom. The scale was 
exactly one-sixth of the bridge across one of the spans 
of the Mcnai Straits ; it was also one-sixth of tlio deptli, 
one- sixth of the width, and, as nearly os possible, 
one-sixth of the thickness of the iron plates. Thus 
it w'as 80 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches deep, 2 feet 8 indies 
wide, and rested on two supports, the distance between 
which was 75 feet. The entire weight of this large 
model was between 4 and 5 tons. It was now sub- 
jected to the severe experiments which were to tost its 
strength. The wciglit was attached to its centre, and 
iucroased ton by ton, the deflection being carefully 
noted, together with the entire weight of the load. 
After three exiierimcnts, in which various defects were 
discovered, the conclusion arrived at of the extreme 
point of resistance of the model tube placed it at 
about 56 tons ; in other words, its breaking weight was 
56-3 tons. This result proved highly satisfactory, and 
exhibits in a remarkable manner the extraordinary 
resistance offered by a tube of tliis construction to a 
load more than eleven times its own weight. Mr Fair- 
bairn adds, that it is probably not overrating the resist- 
ing powers of this tube to state that hollow beams of 
wrought iron, constructed on the same principle, wdll he 
found, whether used for bridges or for buildings, about 
three times stronyer than any other description of girders. 
The principles fbr the construction of the great bridge 
were thus satisfactorily determined, and tlie accuracy 
of the cngiiieeFs conjectures as to this method of bridge- 
building was fully established. 

In the early part of 1847, the Conway Tube Bridge 
was commenced. Tliose who arc familiar with the 
picturesque scenery of the river Conway yill readily 
remember the romantic position of the Susxiciisioii 
Bridge. The site for the new bridge is very near it, the 
one end abutting against the foot of the venerable ruin, 
whose time-defying towers rear themselves above it ; 
the other resting on an artificial structure, of a castel- 
lated aspect, on the opposite side of the river, from 
whence the railway shoots into the interior of the coun- 
try. The site of the bridge was not, however, con- 
venient for the purpose of constructing the tube ; and 
advantage was consequently taken of a less precix)itous 
part of the river’s bank, about a hundred yards or so 
Aroin the permanent position of the bridge. There, 
upon a piece of level ground projecting some dis- 
tance into the river, workshops and a steam-engine 
were erected, and ah immense platform constructed 
on piles driven into the ground, and partly into the 
bed of the river, and forming a temporary pier. At 
high water, the tide was nearly level with the bottom 
of the tulw. Altogether, about twelve months were 
occupied in the construction of the tube. When com- 1 
pleted, and resting on its massive platform, with the 
crowds of busy workmen, the clattering of hammers, | 
the hum of the workshop, the faming chimney, the | 
vast pontoons, all contributed to make the scene one of ; 
the most interesting and anomalous that was ever wit- j 
nessed ; especially when the peculiarity of the situation i 
is remembered — the calm river lioatingidly by, and the i 
old castle, the work of hands long since crumbled to 
dust, and of instruments long since eaten to rust, look- 
ing, as it were, in astonishment on the whole ; whUe 
a crowd of Weiiffi peasants incessantly gaped with 
amaaement at the idea of putting a long iron chest 
bjMKtheir ancient river. 

tube was at length complete; and now remained 
yiPpercalean undertaking of dragging it to its position, 


and lifting it up to its proper elevation. This was the 
most anxious and arduous task of all. What if the 
cumbrous medianism coutained some hidden defects? 
Wiiat if, when being lifted, something were to give way, 
and the vast structure come down, and crush itself and 
everything before it into a heap of ruins ? Not only 
fame, but life and property, hung upon the skill of one or 
two men. On Monday, March 6, 1848, the great experi- 
ment was made. The tube liad been made to rest upon 
two temporary stone piers, by tlie removal of some of 
the piles supporting the platform on which it was built. 
Six immense pontoons, 100 feet long, and of proportion- 
able breadth and licight, were then hauled up to tho 
platform, and floated, three at each end of the tube 
underneath it : they were properly lashed together, and 
secured. High tide served a little after eleven in the 
forenoon; all things were therefore got ready to take 
fidl advantage of this circumstance. As the tide rose 
liigher iind higher, the feverish anxiety of the specta- 
tors and parties concerned rose in gcometiic progres- 
sion. The great pontoons rose too, until they touched 
the bottom of the tube, and began to bear uj) its tremen- 
dous weight The favourable moment having arrived, 
the pumps were set to work, and the pontoons emptied 
of A large volume of water purposely introduced into 
them. As this water was discharged, they ruse higher 
and higher, until at lengtli, to the vast relief of a crowd 
of spectators, the immense mass floated clear off the 
platform on which it had rested for a whole year. It 
was still some distance from its resting-place ; but the 
sides being properly shoved up, the whole structure — 
with the chief, the a.ssistant, and the resident engineers 
standing together, with two or three other gentlemen, j 
in a sort of triumphal position upon its summit — was 
set in motion by means of strong hawsers worked by 
capstans, and attached to different places. It was 
guided in its slow career by chains connected with 
buoys placed at intervals in its route. At length it 
was dragged to its proper position ; and resting under 
the receding influence of the tide upon two stone beds 
prepared for its reception on each side, it now appeared 
as a great unwieldy box crossing the transparent waters 
of the river, and offering a barrier to navigation. All 
this momentous operaiiou was the work of a few hours, 
and was conducted with the most complete success, its 
happy termination bcing*tho signal for three uproarious 
cheers. In the natunal enthusiasm of the moment, we j 
are told that one of the leading directors of the move- 
ments of the fabric smashed bis speaking-trumpet, and 
dung it as a useless instrument into the wondering 
Conway ! 

Having accompanied the tube thus far on its pro- 
gress, we may now pause before proceeding to relate 
the method of its elevation, and detail a few necessary 
particulars as to its construction. The tube is formed of 
wrought- iron plates from 4 to 8 feet long, and 2 feet wide. 
The thickness of those plates which enter into the for- 
mation of the sides is toward the extremities diminished 
tp five-eighths of an inch. These plates ore rivetted 
firmly together to T- angle iron ribs on both sides of the 
joints. ’X^lic beautiful regularity of Uic rivets gives the 
tube somewhat the character of a regular ornament 
We have been informed that this appearance is due to 
the ingenious manner in which the plates were punched. 
The number of holes necessary to be made iq so enor- 
mous a surface must of course be very great and it 
becamq therefore expedient to devise some means of 
punching them, which would at once insure r^fUlairity 
of position and expedition in execution. Most of our 
readers are probably familiar with the iogonious 
Jacquard machine. Messrs Koberts adopted the prin- 
ciple of this contrivance, and succeeded m peK^tmg^ a 
most powerful punching-engine, which uenorm^ its 
work with incomparable accuracy and oespateli* By ^ ^ 
its means the enormous number oi, p&ates oompoamg 
this structure have been perforated iritb a jpeifion 
sod speed theiDidvetf an engteoring rnrrau The 
oeiliag of the tube is conapoiSd of. /eight oelluiar 
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tubes, each of which is about 20 inches in width, 
and i31 high ; these cells arc likewise formed of 
wrought -iron plates, which are three-quarters of an 
inch thick in the middle, and half an inch towards 
the 6nds of the tube. The joints of these plates are 
strengthened like the others. Tlie floor of the tube con- 
tains six cellular tubes, about 27 inches in width, and 
21 high, formed as above, with the addition of a cover- 
ing plate of iron over every joint on the under-side of 
the tube. The sides are united to the ceiling and 
floor, by double angle irons within and without. The 
entire length of this great tunnel of iron is 412 feet : it 
is 1 4 feet in extreme width ; it is also a little higher in 
, the middle than at each cud, being 22 feet 3 inches high 
at the ends, and 25 feet in the middle ; this, however, 
includes the diameter of tlic cells top and bottom. Bach 
end of the tube, where it rests upon the masonry, is 
strengUieiied by cast-iron frames to the extent of ab(iut 
8 feet of the floor. The entire weight of tins stupen- 
dous piece of iron- work is about 1300 tons! The sen- 
sitiveness of such a mass of metal to alterations in 
atmospheric temperature must be very great, and unless 
esiTecially provided against, would, slight as tlic c.mse 
may appear, soon produce the most destructive cflects 
upon the solidity of tho whole structure. Sonic who | 
read this account may not be able to form a proper cstl- i 
mate of the power exerted by metal expiinding or eon- : 
tracting under changes of temperature ; but in illustra- 
tion, it may be mentioned that hot- water pipes incau- 
tiously placed so as to abut against a wall at each end, 
iiavc on more than one occasion almost pushed the w'lill 
down, BO soon as the circulation of hot water was estab- 
lished in them. Tlie expansions and contractions of so 
long and large a metallic mass must necessarily be very 
considerable, sind they were provided for by a very in- 
genious and simple contrivance. Tlic ends of the tube 
rest upon lAventy-four pair of iron rollers, connerded 
together by a wrought-iron frame. The tube is also 
partly suspended to six cast-iron beams, undcrueutli 
the extremities of which are twelve gun-metal balls six 
inches in diameter. These contrivances act like castors 
to tho ponderous machine, and facilitate its contractions 
or expansions as they severally may occur. We have a 
fancy that this great tube might be made to serve the 
purpose of a huge thermometer, b^ attaching some sinixde 
leverage and dial-plates to its extremities and we arc 
I sure that important practical results might be attained 
by tho ado]>tion of our suggestion us to the expansibility 
of large masses of iron exposed to the vicissitudes of our 
climate — ^results, the grand scale of which would render 
them available for all similar uudertakings in future. 

The iron colossus is in its place ; but by what gigantic 
upheaving power is it to be lifted 20 or 24 feet high into 
tho air,' and held there until its permanent bed is all 
ready to receive it ? The mass to be lifted is upwards 
of 400 feet long, and weighs about 1300 tons 1 Can it 
be done ? is the very natural question which presents 
itself to the mind. At each end of the tube is the 
iron answer — ^in a couple of steam-engines and twg 
hydraulic rams. It appears that the task of elevating 
this vast fabric was intrusted by Mr Stephenson to the 
talented hydraulic engineers Messrs Easton and Amos. 
At eabh pier, resting upon massive bearing-girders of 
cast-iron, BoUdly imbedded in the masonry, was placed 
a large .hydraulic ram. This machine consisted of a 
cylinder 3 feet in diameter to the outside, witli a cylin- 
drical cavity of about a foot and a half in diameter, so 
that the actual thickness of this powerful cylinder was 
nine inches of solid iron all round ! In it was the * ram,’ 
a cylindrical mass of solid iron 16 inches or so in dia- 
meter, BO that it did not fit the cylinder quite accurately, 
but left a vacuity fbr the passage of water to the lx)t- 
tom. Attacdied to tiie top^f this ram is a transverse 
^ piece of i^tal called a ‘ oross-head,* 2 square feet thick, 
with sqtia^ aj^rtores, through which the great 
chains are to lift the mass are passed and secured. 
Tho (dujnfl cOhsi^^ of flat bars of wrought-irpn' aboht 
6 ffet itt \i inch thitA:, and 7 inches wid^ 


»m lifted two chains composed of nine links, contain- 
ing eight bars in the upper links, but four only in tho 
lower. Tho stroke of tbc ram was 6 feet— that Is, it 
lifted the tube 6 feet in its full range. Th the recess 
where the fcllow-tubo is to In* placed, a steam-engine 
of peculiar construction was erected, to whose obedient 
toiiiiigs the mighty work of raising the tube at each 
end was committed. These steimi-ongincs were on tho 
high-pressure princixile, the cylinder being placed hori- 
zontally, and the iiiston-rod running eonqilotoly through 
the cylinder at both ends, where it was connected with 
fly-wlieels and the plungers of the force-pump?. The 
length of the stroke was 16 inches. At tbe summit of 
tile cylinder of the hydraulic press wiis a Bunill tube, 
the internal cavity' of which was only tlircc-eiubtlia of 
an iuch diameter. This tube was connected with the 
force-pumps. Regarded in itself, this little lube was 
the least imposing portion of the whole mechanism; 
and no one who looked at it by tho side of the vastly- 
proportioned instrument it was attached to, would 
have bLdieved tliat that tiny cylinder was the channel 
of a force equalihig 700 or 801) tons I Could it he pos- 
sible that this vast work was to be lifted by the direct 
instrumentality of two tulies with a bore the size of ii 
quill barrel ? Such are the wonderful results which tlic 
laws of hydraulic science have ]daccd within our reach, 
bringing to our aid a iiowcr of such vast proportions as 
it never entered JOjisteni imagination to endow a geni 
or an afrit with. 

All things being now ready, the lift-chains firmly 
secured to boili ends of the tube, the steam up, and the 
workmen at their posts, the great operation commenced. 
The steam -engines acting simultaneously, and with 
equal velocity and power at each pier, the mighty 
structure began to rise. This was indeed an anxious 
moment, as tJio whole iron structure hung suspended 
by the hydraulic engines at ciudi end. 'Tho engines 
worked with u will, as the saying is ; and amid the 
buzz of voices, the rapid pufl-pu/ls of the escape-pipe, 
the muffled sound of clucking valves, and the Imrrying 
to and fro of swarthy meblianicR, tho Tube rose 

niaji'sticully, but with great slowness, into the air. At 
every rise 31’ 6 feet the engines were stopped, and the 
chains readjusted to the head of the ram, and the top 
links removed. By a succession of such rises, the 
tube finally reached tJic desired elevation of about 24 
feet, and there dangled in the air, as though a mere 
plaything in the liauds of the two hydraulic giants. 
It was then allowed to take its permanent position on 
the massive masonry prepared for it ; the anxiety of its 
erection was at an end ; and the Tube Bridge lay across 
’ the river, a monument of the combined skill of British 
[ engineers of tlie nineteenth century. 

Its sustaining power still remained to be tested. Car- 
riages, heavily laden to tlie amount of many liiindrccl 
tons, were placed in its centre, and allowed to remain 
there for two or throe days ; but the deflection did not, 
yro believe, exceed an iuch and a half, and disappeared 
on tho removal of tho weight, thus demonstrating its 
resistance and its elasticity, ^ince then, it has been 
constantly worked ; and the vii-st hollow, which a few 
months ago resounded with the deafening clatter of tho 
riveters' liamniers, now roars with the rush of carriages, 
and re-cchocs in a voice like thunder the hoarse and 
impetuous expirations of the flying locomotive. The^ 
mathematicians still nurse their forebodings ; but may ’ 
Cod forbid that a work of so much skill and inge- 
nuity, and the destruction of wliich would inevitably 
involve so fearful a loss of life, should become a mass 
of ruins! We do not share these fears; experimefit 
has long since settled tbe question ; and we believe tA«t ; 
nothing but some' anomalous and unforeseen, class of 
circumstances could injure the security of, tlie Tube 
Bridge. The Tube Bridge is pre-eminently a work 
our own era: it is one of tliosc vast a&d complicated 
efforts of skill which no previous period of the world's 
history could command. Whether we consider the mass 
of metal employed for these structures in the positions 
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above stated, or the cost of the undertaking, or the diffi- 
culties of its construction, elevation, and location, or the 
novelty of the principle, we are presented with a tlienie | 
of admiration and astonishment which posterity will not ! 
exhaust. 

THE DEATH OF MUKAT. 

Thk sun was gilding with his last rays the calm sur- 
face of the Mediterranean on tlie evening of the 22d 
August 1815, as two persons emerged from a rocky 
path whiclt leads down to a small bay about five miles 
from Toulon. One was apparently a provincial lawyer 
of some substance ; but the rank of his companion was 
less easy to discover. Though clothed in far more 
])omely attire than tlic other, his commanding iigure, 
his noble and military carriage, belied tlie poverty of 
his habiliments, while a brilliant smile playing around 
his lips seemed to mock the evident trepidation of his 
friend. Looking round to see that they -were unob- 
served, the lawyer clambered up a slight eminence, and 
discharged a x>h':to]. In a few moments more a boat, 
hitherto concealed by a jutting rock, suddenly swept 
round, and entered the bay, which was, however, so 
shallow, that she grounded some ten or tw'elve yards 
from the dry sliingle. The instant she did so, three 
young men jumped out of her, mid wading through 
the water, hastened tow'ards the persous w'c have 
described. 

After brief salutations — suxiported by Donadieu, Lang- 
lade, and Blaneard, three of the most promising young 
officers ill the French nav3% and followed by liis laic 
host the lawyer to the little bark that was to convey 
him away — Murat, for the noble-looking traveller was 
no less a xicrsouagc, left the shores of liis native king- 
dom never to return. 

Once on board, ho gave a letter to the worthy law'j-cr 
to despatch to his wife, wlio had secured a retreat in 
Austria ; then fixing his eyes on the receding laud, he 
continued in a standing position to gaze on the loved 
shores of France till night shut out the view. 

‘Would to Heaven we bad more wind I’ grumbled 
Langlade; * w'u might then pass the linc«Jof cruisers 
before daylight.’ And he began in true sailor-likc st} le 
to whistle fur a breeze. 

* Wo shall have enough of it, and more than enough, 
before midnight,’ replied Donadieu. 

* You are right,’ said Bhmcard, a more experienced 
sailor than ciilier of the other tw'o. * And if uiy advice 
were taken, his majesty would allow us to put buck, und 
remain in the bay till the temx'cst is over.’ 

For a time, however, the wind began obviously to 
fall off, and the boat searccly mov(.Hl through the waters. 
Murat, wlio felt no dread at the idea of a tempest, had 
Icarcely moral courage enough to bear up against the 
horrors of a calm, and to hide ills annoyance, ofiected to 
sleep. Believing his slumbers to be real, liis companions 
entered into conversation on the imjiossibility of such a 
vessel outliving the storm which, to their exxicrienced 
senses, was now obviously brewing. 

* Haul down ! ’ cried Donadieu suddenly ; and in the 
next instant the sail was lowered, together with the 
yard to which it was attached. 

‘ What are you doing ? ’ exclaimed the deposed 
monarch, Btarting up, and speaking in the voice of one 
iRCCUStomed to implicit obedience. ‘ J)o you forget that 
I am a king, and that I command you to proceed ? * 

* Sire,’ reidied Donadieu 'in a firm, yet respectful 
manner, * there is a Sovereign more powerful than your 
majesty, whoee voice will soon he heard in the coming 
blast. Permit fM, then, if yet within our power, to save 
your life.’ 

At this moment; a flash of lightning suddenly illu- 
mined the heavens, and a lowr clap of thunder seemed 
to shake the very Armament A slight foam quickly 
. appeared on the surfajcatof the ocean, and the little bark 
trembled like a thing|,a( Ijjlb. Mnvat at once saw the 
, coming danger. He lRii>jnQw in hie glory. He threw 


off his hat nnfl afaakiog hack his long black locks, 
smiled as he stood up, and seemed to court the approach^ 
ing war of the elements. 

The storm rapidly burst out in all its fury. ,Ttie 
howling wind, the flashing lightning, the thun^a'^that 
seemed to rend the clouds immediately above tkelr " 
heads, would have inspired terror in any breast leu 
bravo than that of the exiled king. Donadieu for an 
instant put the helm up, and the boat, fieed from 
restraint, like a wild animal sliaking off 
flew madly before the blast. In less than ftimjmiuutcs, 
however, the squall had passed away, and w inU suc- 
ceeded. 

Ms it over?’ asked Murat, surprised at the short 
duration of the tempest. 

* No, sire ; this is but a Bkirmish with the. advanced 
guard : the main body will come up to us presently.* 

4n the next instant the prediction of the well-prac- 
tised sailor was fulfilled. Before her head could be put 
to wind, the boat shipped a sea which half filled her. 

* Bale away, hale away : now is the time when your 
majesty cau assist us.’ 

Blaneard, Langlade, and Murat, instantly set about 
the task. A marc miserable group than the four per- 
i sons in the boat presented could not be imagined. Dur- 
ing three hours, they continued, with little advantage, 
their arduous labour; and tliough the wind rather died 
aw.ay at daybreak, the sea continued rough and boister- 
ous. Hunger also began to add its liorrors to the scene. 
The proviHiona were entirely spoilt by salt water; the 
wine alone remained intact. This they eagerly swal- 
lowed out of the bottle after one another. Langlade 
liad fortunately some cliocolate cakes in his pocket; 
51iirat divided these into equal slnircs, and insisted 
on liis companions taking their portions. They now 
steered for Corsica, but witli little hope of being able 
to reach it. 

Alarmed lest a sudden squall should dismast them, 
they only ventured to set the jib during the day; and 
as night again set in, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
they found they had bnly got over about thirty miles., 
Murat, now fairly knocked up, threw hiinsdlf on one of 
the benches and fell fast asleep, while the three intrepid 
sailors kept alternate watch during his slumbers, un- 
willing to confess even to each other their conviction 
that the frail boat musttuundcr if no assistance arrived 
within four-und-tw'enty hours. 

As day slowly broke, Donadieu perceived a vessel 
within a few miles, aud in his delight cried out with 
such energy, that the cx-kiiig of Naples started up 
from his slumbers. The helm was instantly put down 
every sail was set ; and the boat quickly bore up for 
the stranger, who evidently was a small merchant brig 
cii route from Corsica to Toulon. Langlade, in tlie 
meantime, affixing the king’s cloak to the end of a 
boat-hook, kept waving it, in order to attract the notice 
of the people on board the brig. In this he succeeded ; 
and in less than half an hour the two vessels lay within 
fifty yards of each other. The captain appeared on the 
deck. Murat hailed him, and offered him a consider- 
able sum if he would receive himself and his- three com- 
p.'iniuns on board, and convey them to CorBifla. The 
commander seemed to listen attentively Ijo.ihe pro- 
posal; then turning to one of his ofptoers, he gave an 
order, which Donadieu could not overhear j;, bat pro- 
bably guessing his intentions from his gestures, he 
desired Langlade and Blaneard to keep the boat off. 
This they did; which, being perfectly inCQihpr^en- 
sible to Murat, he petulantly exclaimed, * What are 
you about? What are you doing? I^n't see 
they are coming up to us?* » x 

‘Yes, 1 see it plainly enough,’ implied' 

* Quick, quick, Langlade, Hancard ! Yes, ^V'coadng 
with a vengeance 1 That’s it ; steady he ' 

suddenly seized the tiller and put it diieri^'- ^ 
spun round in a new direction.. ker 

off just as the brig, suuddenly, past her 

within a few yards of her stern. , ’ . V • 
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'Traitor!* furioafily called out the kin(r, now per- 
ceiving the wicked intention of the captain ; * receive 
your reward and would liave fired at him, but the 
powder having become wet during the night, the pistol 
refused to go off. 

* The rascal has taken us for pirates, and would have 
run us down/ said Donadleu. * Alas! what is to be done?’ 
The water now began to gain upon them very fast ; 
the last exertion had still more opened the planks of 
the unfortunate bark; and during the next ten liuiirs, 
the crew were forced to keep baling out with tlieir hats. 

‘ Towards evening another sail wm descried. Every 
stitch of canvas was set, and the little bf>at made for 
her. It now became a matter of time. The water was 
pouring in each moment with increased power. Whether 
they could reach the vessel before the frail bark foun- 
dered, became now an object of great doubt. Donadieu 
recognised in the felucca they were approaching a i^st- 
office packet plying between Toulon and Bastia. Lang- 
lade, being acquainted with the commander, instantly 
hailed him ; and though the distance was far beyond 
the ordinary reach of the human voice, yet impelled by 
fear of instant death, his hail was so shrill, as to he 
clearly lieard on board the packet. The water was 
now rising fast ; the king was already up to his knees ; 
the boat began to roll about, unable to advance. She 
liad become water-logged, when two or three strong 
cords were thrown from the vessel. One of these for- 
tunately fell in the little craft ; the king caught hold 
of it, and was dragged into the packet ; lUaiicard and 
Langlade followed his example : Donadieu remained 
the last : as he snatched the rope thrown to liini, and 
rose up, the wretched boat gave one lurch, and disap- 
peared for ever I Five minutes later, and these four 
men must have foundered with her. 

Murat had scarcely reached the deck, when a man, 
suddenly bursting from his companions, came and 
threw himself at his feet. It was a Mameluke that he 
had brought with him from Egypt, rresently the 
Senator Casabianca, Captain (^etta, a nephew of the 
Prince Baciocchi, Boerco, and others, crowded round 
him, addressing him hy the style of«* your Majesty.* 
Aliirat thus found himself suddenly surrounded by n 
little court. Ills sorrows, his exile, seemed to have 
been engulfed with the littl(^ boat, and lie now began 
to believe himself again Joacliiin 1., king' of Naples. 

Uncertain, however, of his reception in Corsica, 
Murat assumed the title of Count Carapo Mello, aud 
under this name landed at Bastia on the 23tli of 
August. The precaution, however, was useless. In 
less than three days every one was aware of his pre- 
sence ; and so great was the enthusiasm, tliat the ex- 
king left the town, fearful his appcaraucc aiiiongst tlicui 
might cause public commotion. 

Having removed to "Viscovato with his three friends 
and the Mnrnelukc, he immediately sought out one of 
his old officers, General Franceschetti, whose liousc be- 
came his residence. As soon as the king’s arrival was 
generally known, numbers both of officers and men, ^lio 
had already served under him, flocked to liis standard, 
and in a few days Murat found himself at the head of nine 
hundred men. The three sailors, Langlade, Blancard, 
and Donadieu, now took leave of him, and returned to 
EVance, in' spite of his intreaties to the contrary. They 
had clung to the unhappy exile — they refused to follow 
the steps of the exulting king. 

On the 26th, the expected answ'ers to his despatches 
arrived. They were brought over by a Calabrese named 
Luigi, who stated himself to have been sent by the Arab 
Otheilo, who from illness was unable to return. These 
sent by tlie minister of p6lice in Naples, strongly 
midlrlfled him to make a descent on Salerno, and urged 
instant adoption of tma measure. Deceived by their 
dpj^afent truth and candour, Murat set sail with three 
vessels for that port, where Ferdinand had already 
posted itinA thoimnd Austrian troops, as he fei^d to 
Iriist the nktive troops in an attack on a sovereign 
once so popular. 


Off tho island of Capri a storm overtook them, which 
drove them as far as Paola, a little bay about thirty 
miles from Cosenxa. Here they rem.aincd at anchor till 
the 6th of October, but on the 7th, Murat received clear 
intimation that no reliance was to be placed on h if 
allies in the other vessels. 

General Franceschetti took advantage of this mo- 
mentary overshadowing of his bright visions to advise 
him to give up his perilous enterprise, and accept 
the asylum offered by the emj^eror of Austria, in 
whose dominions his wife had already fouinl shelter. 
The cx-king listened with attention. At litis moment 
tho general perceived a sailor sleeping in a corner of 
the deck closo to them ; mid fearful they had been over- 
heard, they went up to him : it was Luigi. Crouched 
on a coil of rope, he seemed to slumher soundly. Tlie 
interrupted conversation went on, and ended hy ^lurut 
consenting to the proposition of the general. It was 
Agreed that they should pass through the Straits of 
Messin.a. double Cape Spartivento, and enter the Adria- 
tic. This settled, they separated for the night. 

On the following morning (the 8th October) the king 
desired the commander, Barbara, to steer for Messina. 
Barbara replied that he was ready to obey his majesty, 
but that, being in want of provisions and water, it would 
be advisable to go and fetch them. The king acceded, but 
refused to give certain passports and safeguards wliich 
he had in his possession, and which Barbara demanded 
as an authority, and without which he positively re- 
fused to proceed. !Miirat commanded him. He conti- 
nued obstinate ; when the cx-king, impatient at his 
disobedience, and unaccustomed to be thwarted, threat- 
ened to strike him ; but on a sudden altering his de- 
termination, he ordered his troops to get under arms, 
and desired the commander to lay to. 

Murat jumped into tlie boat, accompanied by twenty- 
eight individuals, amongst whom was Luigi, and rowed 
tcfwards the shore. Arrived there. General Frances- 
chetti was about to spring out of the boat, when Murat 
stopped him, crying, * I will bo the first to tread the 
soil of my dominions and passing the general, he 
leaped on shore. 

He wasf dressed in the full uniform of a general officer. 
He wore white pantaloons and top -hoots; a belt, in 
which he had placed a pair of magnificent pistols ; and 
a cocked hat, richly embroidered, the cockade being 
affixed to it by a knot of nine splendid brilliants. In 
his right hand he bore his own ensign. The cluck of 
Fizzo struck ten as he disembarked. 

Murat proceeded straight to the town, which was 
only about a hundred yards off. Here lie found, it 
being Sunday, the whole population assembled in tho 
market-place. No one recognised him. They stood 
in mute astonishment, gazing at tho brilliant uniforms 
that approached them. The ox-king, however, esided 
an old sergeant m lioiii he rernernbered as having served 
in his guard at Naples. 11c walked straight up to 
him, and placing his hand on liis shoulder, demanded, 
‘Tavelhi, do you know me?’ liecciviiig no reiily, he 
added, '1 am «7oachim Murat! lam your king! Be 
yours the honour of first shouting Long live Joachim !' 
The king’s suite instantly took up the cry, and shouted 
it loudly forth. But the Calabrese, amongst whom 
there seemed a growing feeling of discontent, remained 
perfectly mute. The king seeing this foretold an 
approaching conflict, and turning again to Tavella, 
said, * Well, then, if you wont cry long life to me, at 
least find me a horse, and I will instantly make you a 
captain.' Tavella immediately turned away, lie en- 
tered Ills cottage, and did not appear again that day. 

Every moment fresh crowds of peasants poured in ; 
but not a single demonstration of sympathy could 
Murat elicit from tl^m. A bold push now could ^ne 
save him. 'On, on to MonteJoonil’ cried he; and 
placing himself at the head of his little band, he rushed 
towards the road which leads to that town. The people 
I drew aside, to allow him to pass. 

I Scarcely, however, had he left the market-place, tlian 
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the mob began to recover from their stupor ; and a 
young mail named George Pellegrino suddenly appeared 
armed with a musket, and began shouting, ‘ To arms, 
to arms I* Tlie crowd echoed the cry ; and in another 
moment every one sought his dwelling, and armed liim- 
sclf as best lie could. On the arrival of Captain Trcnta 
OapelU of the gendarmerie of (.loscnza, who happened 
to be in I'izzo, and whom Fcllegrino had gone in search 
of, he found two hundred persons in tlic market square 
bearing different ^capons, who, on his placing himself 
at their head, immediately gave chase to their ex- 
king. 

Murat, seeing them coming, ordered a halt, and pre- 
pared to meet them at a spot where a bridge now exists 
bearing his name. Seijing 'IVcnta CapolH advance 
towards him, he instantly cried, ‘ AVill you exchange 
your captain’s epaulettes fur tliose of a general ofliccr? 
If so, cry TiOng live duacliim ! and follow me with your 
brave band to Monleleoni.’ 

* Sire,’ quickly ri‘plied the otlu‘r, * we are the faithful 
subjects of King Ferdinand. AVe (ionic to seize, not 
to accompany you. Surrender yourself, therefore, and 
prevent afi unnccc.s3ary clfusion of blood.’ 

At this moment a pistol was discharged by the op- 
posite party, and seeing no hojio of conc'iliation, General 
Francese.hcT.ti ordered liis men to fire. In an instant 
the discharge was returned, and tlic combat began, not, 
however, W'ith the slightest (ihance of success on the 
side of the exiled king, who (^ould only offer about 
twontj'^-five men to oppose fiv(' liundred. Fn'sently 
Several fell on both sides, mid the peasants, headed by 
Trenta Oapelli, pressed on. To cut tliroiigli tliia mass 
was inipoasible, while in the rear of the little body 
retreat was rendered utterly imprnctic'able by a preci- 
pice of about thirty-five fetit. IMiirat did not hc.sitatc: 
ho threw liimself down this acclivity, and fortunately 
falling on the sand beneath, arose unhurt, and ]>]ungcd 
into a little wood which skirted the shore. General 
Franceschetti and his aid-de-camp Canipana were 
equally fortunate. 

The iufituut the trio emerged from the cover of 
the trees, they were saluted by a volley from above, 
but hajipily without effect. On reaching file shore, 
they found that the boat which had brought them to 
land had ugnin put to sea, and had rejoined the three 
vessels, whie.li, fur from coining to his aid, had sot every 
sail, and verc making off as rajiidly as possible. The 
Maltese Barbara had repaid the Tnonarch’s threat by 
now betraying him. lie carried off with him not only 
all the fortune of the exiled king, but in thus abandon- 
ing him, eruslied his last hope. 

A fl.'iherman’s bark was lying high and dr}*- on tlie 
I land : it became kliirat’s only chance of escape. If 
i th^^y eould only get it afloat, they might yet he saved, 
j for none dared to leap the jireeipicc in pursuit, and the 
regular descent was some distance round. The tiirec 
fugitives u*;ed their every exertion to push the lK>at 
into the v ater. The agony of despair gave then; in- 
creased strength, and they had nearly succeeded, when 
a sudden shout caused them to look round. 'J’he popu- 
lace, headed by 'JVenta Capelli and Pellegrino, were 
witliin fifty paces of thtmi. Exhausted by their efforts, 
Campanil and I^'ranccschetti sank to the ground: a 
general diseharg- followed : a ball entered the heart 
of Canipana. Franccsdicui, lioiveYcr, escripcd, and 
^ing the boat iloating close to him, instantly sprang 
into it, and pushed off. Murat would have followed 
him, but one of his spurs catching in the flshing-net 
spread out on the beach, lie. fell, and before he could 
rise, the people had seized him. They tore off his 
epaulettes, and dragged from him the flag he licld, and 
would doubtlessly have murdered him oii the spot, had 
not Trenta CapelK and Pellegrii\c‘ come to his rescue. 
;These» supporting him between them, defended him 
fhrm the attacks of the savage peasantry. 

Hb now returned a prisoner over tlic same ground 
he eo lately had hoped to tread as a king, and was 
tfanialll tho common jail amongst assassins, thieves, 


and other malefactors, who, unaware of his rank, 
assailed him on liis entrance with every sort of abuse. 

Half un hour after this, the commandant, Mattel, 
entered, and struck with the still dignified air of the 
captive, rendered him the same homage he would have 
offered to him had he still been on the throne of 
Naples. 

* Commandant,’ said Murat, ‘look around 3roU: is 
this a fitting prison fur a king ? ’ 

Extraordinary to relate, tho moment he announced 
his rank, the daring captives, who hod insulted him 
immediately before, instantly ceased their revilings, 
and retiring in orderly silence to tho other end of the 
prison, seemed to pay a just tribute of pity and respect 
to the misfortunes of tiieir former sovereign. The 
commandant, after making some excuse, requested 
Murat to follow him to a more fitting place of coiifinc- 
ineftt. The ex-king, previous to doing this, threw a 
handful of gold which he found in his pocket to the 
people, exeliiiming, ‘ Here, take this : never be it said 
that you liave received tlie visit of a monarch, though 
captive* and dethroned as he is, without obtaining 
largesse from liiiu.’ 

‘ Long live Joachim !’ shouted they. 

Murat smiled bitterly. The same cries on the public 
Place, h-ilf an hour before, would have made him king 
of Naples. 

The ex-monarch now followed Mattel to tho little 
room allotted to him as his future prison, where he 
busied himself in giving minute orders respecting dress 
and other unimportant m.attors. 

At iKMrly the same time General Nunziante arrived 
from Santo Tropea with 3000 men. Murat was de- 
lighted at again seeing an old brother officer ; but he 
instantly perceived, from the cold manner of the other, 
that he was before a judge, and that the generars visit 
was not one of friendsliip, but to obtain information. 
Murat confined himself to saying that he was on his 
way from Corsica to Trieste, to accept tho invitation of 
the emperor of Austria,, when lie was driven into Pizzo 
by stre.ss of weather, and compelled to land to procure 
V atcT and provisiiins. To all other questions he refused 
to give an answer, and closed the conversation by ask- 
ing the general if lie could lend him a suit of clothes to 
appear in on quitting the bath. The general took tlic 
hint, and left him. In ten minutes afterwards Murat 
received a complete uniform, in wliich he dressed him- 
self, and ordering pen and paper, wrote an account of 
bii (*aptui'c and detention to the Austrian general in 
Naples, the British ambassador, and his wife. Tired by 
the task, he approached the window, threw it open, and 
looked out. it afforded him a view of the spot where 
he had been ciipturod. Two men w'cre bn.sily engaged 
in digging a Ic'le iii the f>:ind. Presently they entered 
a (U)ttuge hard by, and returned, bearing with them a 
dt*ad body. The king in an instant (though the corpse 
was perfectly nuked) recognised the handsome features 
of the young aid-de-camp Campaiiii. The scene, viewed 
frofn a prison window by the fast-closing sliades uf 
evening, the thoughts of the captive as be saw one so 
young, who had died to serve him, thus ignobly buried, 
the cereTnony unhallow'ed by the rites of religion, far 
from his home and all dear to him, so much overcame 
the beholder, that he burst into tears. In this state 
General Nunziante found him. His look expressed his 
astonishment, when Murat hastily exclaimed, * Yes, 1 
am in tears : 1 am not ashamed of thorn. They are 
shed for one young, ardent, and generous, whose mother 
committed him to my care, and who now lies yonder 
buried like a dog.’ The general came to summon bis 
prisoner to dinner. Murat followed to another room 
where the meal bad been prepared. He, however^ couM 
touch nothing : the scene hf had joit witnessed had 
completely overcome the heart of him who had viewed 
thousands perish around him, without a sigh, oa the 
plains of Aboukir, Eylau, and Moscow. 

lisaving the meal untasted, Murat MttShed to faii| 
room. A sort of fasdnation seemed to draw him to 
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the window, which overlooked the burial-place of Ms 
young friend. Though for a while he had not moral 
courage to throw open the casement, yet at length, 
overcoming his repugnance, ho did so. Two dogs were 
busily scraping up the sand from the grave where 
tile body lay : they actually reached it. The ez-king 
could bear no more : he threw himself on his bed in 
his clothes ; but about daybreak again rose, and un- 
dressed himself, and returned to his couch, fearful 
lest his enemies might attribute his agitation to fear 
for Ms own fate. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 13th of October 
Gaptaiu Stratti entered the king's prison. lie found 
him in his bed asleep, and desirous not to awake him, 
was quitting the room, when he upset a chair. The 
noise disturbed Murat, who started up, and demanded 
the captain’s business. Stratti was so overcome, how- 
ever, that he was unable to reply. The ex-king thAe- 
foro proceeded — * You have received orders from Naples : 
is it not so?’ 

‘ Yes, sire,* murmured Stratti. 

‘ What do they contain ? * 

‘ Orders for your majesty's trml.' 

* A nd who arc to be my judges, if you please? Where 
can they flnd my equals to sit in judgment on me? If 
they look upon me as a king, 1 nimst be tried by my 
brother sovereigns ; if as a marshal of France, my fate 
can only be decided on by oHieers of that rank ; if even 
as a mere general, none less than a general can sit on 
the bench of my judges.’ 

‘ As a* public enemy, Vire, you may be tried by an 
ordinary court-martial. All rebels, witliout respect to 
rank, may be brought before such a tribunal. The law 
was framed by yourself.’ 

* Yes, against brigands ; not, sir, against crowned 
heads. However, 1 am ready : they may assassinate 
me as soon as they like.' 

' Would you not wish to hear the names of the 
members?* 

* Yes, it is as well : it must a curious list. Head 
on : I’m all attention.’ 

^ When he had done, the king, turning to him with a 
bitter siiiilc, merely observed, * It is well : they seem to 
have taken every precaution.* 

‘ How so, sire ? ' . 

* Can't you perceive that every member named, with 
the exception of Francesco Froio, owes his rank to me ? 
Naturally they will fear being accused of partiality if 
they decide in my favour.’ 

' Sire, why not appear personally before them, and 
plead your own cause ? * 

* Silence, sir — silence ! Such a court, 1 still maintain, 
is incompetent should consider myself degraded if 1 
pleaded before it. I am aware that I c'uuiot save my 
life : at least, then, allow me to save the*^ dignity of my 
crown.’ 

At this moment Francesco Froio entered. He inter- 
rogated him. Hid first question was touching his name, 
his age, his country? Murat suddenly starting tip, 
cried with all the stern dignity he was capable of 
assuming, *1 am Joachim Napoleon, king of the Two 
Sicilies; and 1 command ^u instantly to leave the 
room.’ The abashed inquisitor immediately retired. 

Murat now rose, and putting on his pantaloons, sat 
down and wrote a most affectionate letter to his wife ; 
left his diildren his dying blessing ; and cutting off a 
lock of his hair, endosed it in his letter. 

Nunziante now entered. ' Swear to me, general, as a 
hiMband and a father,’ cried Murat, as he folded up the 
epistle, * that you will faithfully forward this letter.’ 

* By my honour 1 ’ said the general, deeply overcome. 

* Come, general, bear resumed Murat in a lively 
tone ; * we are soldiers, £d used to death. I ask but 
One favour : allow me to give the word of command to 
the execution party.’ The general instantly assented. 
Froio DOW returned, bearing with Mm the sentence of 
theooavt ’ Res4 it,’ said Murat coldly, well divining 
what it wat: ’ I am ready to listen to it.’ Froio con- 


sented. The ex-king had correctly foreseen his fate. 
With the exception of a single voice, the court had 
unanimously adjudged him worthy of death. 

When it was concluded, ho turned to NunTiantc— 

‘ General^ believe me, 1 dearly distinguish between the 
author of my fate and the more instruments. 1 could 
never have believed Ferdinand capable of allowing tne 
to be shot like a dog. But enough of this. At what 
hour is my execution to take place ?' 

‘ Fix it yourself, sire,’ replied the general. 

Murat pulled out his watch ; but, by accident, the 
back presented itself instead of the hice. On it was 
painted a superb miniature of the ex-quuen. 

* Ah, look here!’ said Murat, addressing 'Nuir/iantc ; 

‘ look at tliis picture of my wife. You knew her : is it 
not like?’ lie kissed it, and replaced the watcli in his 
fob. 

‘At what hour?* demanded Froio. 

‘ Ah, by the by, I hud forgotten,’ said Murat, cheer- 
fully smiling. ' 1 had forgotten why £ had pulled out 
my watch ; hut the likeness of Caroline chased away 
all other ideas,* and he looked at it. ‘ It is now past 
three o’clock : will four suit you ? 1 only ask fifty 
minutes. Have you any objection ? ' 

Froio bowed, and left tlic room, Nunziante was fol- 
lowing him 

‘ Stay, my friend ; shall 1 not see you again ?* 

‘ My orders arc, that 1 should be present at your 
execution, sire ; but 1 feel I have not courage to obey 
them.’ 

1 * Well, then, do not distress your feelings : do not be 

; prciscnt. Still, 1 should like to embrace you once more 
I before 1 die.’ 

[ * I will meet you on the road.* 

‘ Thank you. Now leave me to my meditations.’ 

After •seeing the priests, to whom he gave a written 
certificate that he died in the Oiristian faith, Murat 
threw himself on his bed. and for about a quarter of 
au hour remained meditating, (]oubtlcs.sly reviewing 
his past life from the moment when he quitted the 
alehouse in which he was born, to the period when 
he entered a palace as its sovereign. Suddenly start- 
ing up, life seemed lo shake off his gloomy thoughts, 
and approaching a mirror, began to arranges his hair. 
Wedded to deatli from his infancy, he seemed anxious 
to deck himself in thu most becoming manner now that 
he was about to meet it. 

Four o’clock struck. Murat himself opened the door. 
General Nunziante was waiting outside. 

‘ Thank you,’ said the ex-king ; ‘ you have kept your 
word. God bless you; good-by. You need follow mo 
no further.’ 

The general threw himself sobbing into bis arms. 

‘ Come, eomc, do not thus give way to your feelings. 
Take cxami»lc from me; 1 am perfectly calm.’ 

This coolness on the part of the victim so overcaime 
Nunziante, that, starting from his embrace, the general 
rushed from the house, flying along the shore like a 
madman. 

The king now proceeded to the courtyard, where 
every ]>rcparation for his execution had been made. 
Nine men and a corporal were ranged close to the door 
of the council chamber. In frdht of them was a wall 
twelve feet high. Three yards from this wall there was 
a single raised step. Murat instantly perceived its pur- 
pose, and placed himself on it, thus towering about ohe 
foot above the soldiers who were to shoot him. Once 
there, he took out his haudkerclilef, kissed the picture 
of his wife, and fixing Ms eyes steadily on the party, 
desired them to load. When he gave the order to fire, 
five only of the nine obeyed. Murat remaiuied un- 
touched. The soldiers had purposely fired over his head. 

It was at tills moment that the lion courage of the 
hero showed itself— -that intrepid ^olness for which he 
had ever been famed. Not a single feature Was dis- 
turbed. He stood perfectly steady., and unmoved, os 
with a smile of melancholy gratitude he addressed 
them. 
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' Thanks, my frienda—a thousand thanks ; hut as, 
sooner or later, you will be compelled to uitu directly at 
me, do not prolong my agony. AU 1 ask of you is, to dre 
straight at my heart, and avoid, if possible, wounding 
me in the face. Conic, let us begin again and once 
more he went through every word of command. At 
the word * fire,' he fell pierced by eight balls, witliout a 
struggle, without a sigh, without letting tiie watch fall 
that he held in his left hand. 

'The soldiers' took up the corpse, and laid it on the 
same bed la which he hud lain down in health and 
strength some ten minutes before. A captain's guard 
w'as placed on the door. 

That night a stranger presented himself, and de- 
manded admittance to the room. The sentinel refused. 
He desired to speak with the commandant To him 
ho showed an order for Ins free entry. The com- 
mandant as he read it, slniddercd witli disgust, and ex- 
pressed great surprise. TJie perusal, however, over, he 
conducted the man to the door of the death-chamber. 

* Allow Signor Luigi to pass,’ said he to the sentinel. 
The soldier presented arms to the commandant. Luigi 
entered. 

Ten minutes afterwards, Luigi came out, carrying 
some object in a pocket-handkerchief stained with 
blood. What it w^as the sentinel could not distinguish. 

An hour afterwards, the undertaker entered, bearing 
the coffin intended for the king’s remains. No sooner 
had the man, however, crossed the threshold, than in 
an accent of indescribable horror he called out to the 
soldier, wlio rushed in to learn the cause of his terror. 
The man, unable to speak, pointed to a headless corpse. 

On the death of Ferdinand, iu a private closet in his 
bedroom this head was discovered, preserved in spirits 
of wine. The reason was thus explained by General 
T 

* As Murat was put to death in an obscure corner of 

Calabria, Ferdinand continually feared some impostor 
would spring up, and assuming his name and appear- 
ance, raise the standard of rebellion. Tlic real head 
was tliercforc always preserved to confront and con- 
found any false pretender to the throne, by proving the 
death of Joachim Murat.’ « 

Fight days after the execution at Pizzo, each man 
concerned in it received his rew'ard. 'J’reiitu Capclli 
was made colonel. General Nunziantc was created a 
manpils, and Lnigi died of poison I 

BLOCKADE OF AFRICA. 

If any one will take the trouble of turning up the 
map of Africa, and cast his eye along the outline from 
the Pillars of Hercules in the IMediterranean to the 
Straits of Bub-el- Mandeb in the Red Sea, he will trace 
one of the most vast and varied seaboards in tlie 
world, broken by rivers and headlands, and indented 
with innumerable bays and creeks. At some fourteen 
or fifteen degrees distance to the north of this great 
continent, he will observe a couple of little islands, 
looking like fragments of one of the African promon- 
tories broken off and thrown into the sen. These are 
the British islands, whose ships, sailing to and from all 
parts of the earth, cover the neighbouring channel. 

Now if, for any purpose, these little islands wanted 
to blockade the African coTitinent, the attempt would 
be considered ridiculous with such slender means as 
they possess --“powerful as their fleets comparatively 
are, and enjoying, as the islands do, both in reputation 
and reality, the distinction of being the first naval state 
ill the world. But what should we say if this attempt 
were really made, and continued gr.-ively year after 
year, at a great expense to the country— not with the 
naval force of Great Britain, but with an inconsiderable 
firaction of it ? Whdt shonld we *say if this plan were 
persevered in, after its inefficiency (which no sane 
perion should have doubted from the outset) had been 
practically demonstrated over and over again? 

. :This it the precise position of England and Africa : 


but the question, unfortunately, is mystified by eonsi- 
derations of national generosity and bhmainity ; and the 
very attempt, unavailing as it is, to prevent the exporta- 
tion of slaves from the beiiighteil continent, is regarded 
as meritorious. If this were all, it would be merely a 
matter for financial consideration. If the nation could 
afford the amusement of playing at the blockade of a 
continent witli a few ships, and chose to enjoy it, well 
and good. But unluckily, the interference of Great 
Britain, in the way she chooses to conduct it, is not 
merely useless : it aggravates the horrors H is intended 
to prevent. The obstacles she interposes, being found 
in practice surmountable, merely enhance the prieo of 
slaves in the foreign markets, and the penalty she 
annexes to the traffic in human life dyes the ocean-with 
human blood. On a recent occasion, as we find by a 
journal before us, the crew of a slaver, hard pushed, 
made their escape, leaving their captives, to the num^r 
of 420, fastened down under hatches with spike nails, 
to be drowned or smothered in the deserted vessel as 
chance might decree. ' Never,* says tlic relator, ' was 
there a more dreadful attempt at cool, deliberate, and 
wholesale murder : and yet there is no means of punish- 
ing the perpetrators ; no judge nor magistrate residing 
at Mozambique, and the judge at Quillimane being a 
coloured man, formerly a gentleman’s servant, and one 
of the greatest slave-deMcrs in the place.’ 

This author’s experience lies in the channel between 
Madagascar and the African main ; and the picture he 
gives of the traffic there is as hopeless as it is revolting. 
The governor of the J’ortugucse settlement of Quilli- 
maiie is sent out to make his fortune in any way he 
thinks proper, liis sovereign giving liim the nominal 
salary of a thousand dollars. In general, he connives, 
ns a matter of course, at the only nourishing trade of 
the settlcinent ; but between whiles makes no scruple 
of betraying his friends to the British. ^ Even this little 
incousistciice, however, does not appear to affect much 
the estimation in which he is held ; for the interference 
of our preventive force has turned the traffic in slaves 
into a grand game of bUance and skill, in which the 
players only bl^me their own imprudence or mis- 
fortune. The slave-dealers and the preventive officers 
are on very good terms as individuals. Each looks to 
his busiuess, and both look to the governor, -who looks 
to his own interest. Tims the affair goes on. Some- 
times vessels are seized ; sometimes they get clear off: 
it matters not wliich to the trade, for there arc always 
plenty of ships at liaiid, and plenty of slaves w aiting in 
chains for an opportunity of shipment. 

The only ray of liopc we c.aii discover in the volume 
is coutiiiiK^il in the following paragraxih : — * A company 
has been formed at Lisbon to carry on Jhe trade on the 
east coast of Africa, and they have already a capital 
of one million ; but as yet, they have not been able to 
acquire the requisite privileges from ilieir government. 
They w'aiit to have the pow'cr of buying sixty vessels, 
and not to be restricted to Furtuguese bottoms, and to 
be able to nominate and pay their own governors. This 
indued would be a blow to the slave-trade, as it would 
open new sources of commerce, and produce new inte- 
rests ; and the poor wretches who are now driven from 
the interior like herds of cattle, would be employed 
carrying gum -copal, ivory, gold dust, and various other 
articles with which Africa abounds. During tlio floods 
occasioned by the rainy season, coals might be got from 
Tete in any quantity; and the mighty power ^ stOUm 
be employed in sowing the seeds of civilisation, which 
can never be done W'Uilst the merchants, agents, and 
their governors find it, or think it, their interest to 
keep the blacks in such a degraded and ignorant state, 
that they look upon slavery os a blessing, and volua- 
tarily sell themselves and faMilics fev three pieces of 
cloth.* The French, besides, have^entered, into an 

* A Three yearn* Cruize in the MosnnibiqUe CSbatoDn'dl, "for .thS 
Suppreutioii of the Slave- Trade. By LtenteiiAOt Bmard; A.N|^ 
London: Bentley. 1840. 
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arrangement with the imaum of Muscat, by which 
tliey arc authorised to hire his subjects for a term of 
years as labourers in Bourbon ; so that the degraded 
negroes may eventually return to their own country 
with money and a trade. Tlie capabilities of the natives 
may be seen from the following account of their in- 
dustry ‘ Some of the men are very intelligent, and 
work in gold, silver, and iron, with tools and apparatus 
of the most primitive description. The bellows are 
made of deer-skins, with two pieces of bamboo at the 
mouth, which Is opened and closed with the finger and 
thumb as it is moved up or pressed down, one being in 
each hand, and the nozles being introduced into a piece 
of brickwork on the ground, communicating by two 
holes with a charcoal fire. The blacksmith sits on his 
haunches, and for an anvil generally has a pig of ballast. 
Witli these rough implements they make even pintles 
and gudgeons mr large vessels, hin^s for doors, slfive 
shackles, and chains. The workers in gold use a blow- 
pipe, and draw the wire through a hit of lead bored 
with holes, gradually diminishing in size ; and 1 have 
seen some very liandsome ornaments made by them.* 
These clever and industrious ^ople arc all in the con- 
dition of slavery ; and their wives and daiigliters may 
be seen on occasions strung together with heavy chains, 
supported by an iron ring round the throat, and digging 
the ground with hoes. But bad as slavery is, freedom, 
it seems, in this unhappy country is still worse. 
* About Quillimane and Luabo, and indeed in all the 
Portuguese possessions on the coast, arc numbers of 
Coloiios, or free blacks, who hire themselves out as 
woodcutters, niachila-be.m‘rs. or labourers; and such 
is the degraded state of society, that these men are 
taunted by the slaves as having no white man to look 
after them, and see them righted when oppressed. 
They are kept in subjection by a very ac\Tro and sepa- 
rate code of laws ; and if they break or injure anytldug 
which they cannot pay for, they become slaves. After 
the death of Moraes, Azvedo’s father-in-law, who was 
a very severe master, no less than eighty slaves, who 
had deserted, and escaped into f)ie interior, returned to 
the estate, and resumed their work, preferring slavery 
to the iron rule of the chiefs of their own colour : others 
come frequently to sell themselves, and to buy them is 
the greatest boon a good master cun besto\y ; and their 
price U from three to five pieces of clouty dr dungaree.* 
The volume is varied with an account of a visit to a 
Portuguese gentleman named IMorgado, whose estate, 
situat^ a little way in the interior, is as large as all 
Portugal ! Ills great coinpluint was, that the natives 
came up the river into his xtroperty, and carried off his 
blacks — ^an aggression which it was but little in Ins 
power to prevent, inasmuch as it would take thirty 
days to visit all the stations on his estate, travelling at 
the rate of nine miles a-day. llis dex)cndants amounted 
to 30,000 ; and the estate produced yearly 280 arobas 
of ivory ; together « ith such quantities of iron, copper, 
and the precious metals, as he had the means to collect. 
Coal likewise is abundant and good, and would Be 
available for steatfl navigation during the floods, when 
I the principal river is navigable for a distance of 260 
leagues. What might not be done with a country like 
this! The residence of Senior Morgado is thus de- 
scribed. * About four P.M. M'e came in sight of the 
establishment, situated in the midst of a great number 
. of immense ant-hills, from twenty to thirty feet high, 

I and fifty to sixty in circumference at the bottom, with 
trees growing out of the sides and top. The scene was 
a most novel one ; and when about a quarter of a mile 
otF, we all got into our niachilas, and were met by two 
drums and a fife, the performers on which marched 
before us with the greatest gravity, playing a row-de- 
dow up to the gates of a ^arge wliite building, where 
the Portuguese flag was flying. We now entered a 
vast square, in the midst of which was a large neat 
pigeon-house, and we were all struck with tlm gocnl 
ord<^ Aa4 ri^nlarity of the whole place. On the 1^ 
wits a nice-loi&ing dwelling-house ; on tlie right a large 


storehouse, the w-alls of which were loopholed, and 
about two feet thick. Opxmsite the gate was a com- 
fortable building for the w'orking slaves ; and here and 
there, In good order, were several pieocs of cannon, 
which had formerly bplongod to the American corvette 
Concorde. Morgado told us that he intended to wall 
and loophole the jdace all round, as a protection against 
indexKmdent tribes of blacks and wild beasts. At sun- 
set the drums beat, the people are mustered, and the 
colours h.’iulcd down, and the gates are (dosed. Tiic 
married blacks live in huts outside, which are barri- 
endoed all round with stakes and branches, to protect 
them from lions, which are very numerous, and con- 
stantly prowling about, walking off now and then with 
a stray woman or child.’ 

After a sumxduous dinner, the guests would have gone 
out to take a walk, but were warned to keep within 
the candle-1 iglit, lest some x>rowliiig lion might make a 
dinner of thcMii. The only occupation described here 
by our author — who appears to have seen surprisingly 
little for a man with two eyes in his head— is that of 
brickmaking: an essential business in a country where 
there is not a single stone, even of the smallest size, to 
be found. 

Su(*h works as this cannot fail, we think, to suggest 
the idea, that if England would spend, in developing the 
commercial resources of Africa, the money she throws 
away in a vain attempt to put down the sliive-trade, 
her lil)erality would be much more conducive to the 
interests of liiimanity and civilisation. But unluckily 
this would have no present show : tlmre would he no- 
' tiling in it to arouse the attention and flatter the self- 
esteetn of the peoxde. Yet nature is slow and gradual 
in her processes ; and history exhibits no instances of 
great changes being eflocted without a long course of 
indirect preparation. W'ould it not be wise to attempt 
to govern even our gtmerous iinpulsca by such analogies, 
and instead of wasting our resources in battling against 
the abuses of a bad system, to wage a slower and less 
brilliant, but surer war against tlie system itself? 

NOTl^S TOWAUDS A HISTORY OP THE 
BANK OP SCOTLAND. 

Having presented an abrvyc of !Mr Francis's liistory of 
the Bank of England, it has occurred to us that a few 
notes regarding the history of the Bank of Scotland 
might very proi»eiJy follow. In banking, Scotland 
enjoys some reputation, because it is a business which 
she has conducted with remarkable prudence and suc- 
cess. It may therefore gratify more than u local curio- 
sity to learn tlie iiarticulars of the early career of tho 
first national establishment of this kind. AVe can pre- 
tend to few extraordinary means of gratifying bucIi a 
curiosity; Imt wc chance to xaisscss a rare pamphlet, 
in whicli the affairs of the Bank of Scotland for flic 
first thirty years are traced, and froiii this wc may cull 
some passages likely to be read with interest 

The paiiijihlet (our copy wants the title) appears to 
have been publislicd in 1727, with the immediate view 
of 6ux>porting the cstablishnicnt against u rival then 
set up under the appellation of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. It is probably partial In its views, and upon this 
we have no check ; but perhaps the fact is not of much 
imXKirtance. According to oiir anonymous author, the 
Bank * has obtained a very universal and good reyuita- 
tion among all ranks, though the nation in general knows 
little about it, except the bare name, and tiiat llio Com- 
pany lends money, and has public notes running, which 
are paid on demand.’ This is a modest enough state- 
ment, which we can to some extent avouch, for we 
lately had in our possession an original letter written 
by James Drummon^bof Blair Drummond, May 26, 
1720, to Mr David Drummond, treasurer of the Bank, 
in which tlic following passage occurs * I'm heartily 
glad the Bank holds out so well, Th^s groat pains 
taken in the countrey to raise evUl reports upon it. 1 
had occasion to find so in a pretty numerous company 
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tho other day ; yet I did not find any mlling to part mih 
yournotles at t/te least discount ’ As to the comparH' 
lively little notoriety of tho establishment, we can fully 
believe the remark. It seems to have been long before 
tlie full uses of a bank were recognised in Scotland. 
As an illustration : in November 1707, John Strachan 
of Craigerook was robbed of one thousand pounds 
sterling in coin, which he kept in a chest in his study, 
within his lodging in Edinburgh. This seems to show 
that for some years after tlie llanlc was established, 
gentlemen continued to keep large sums of money in 
their own houses, inslciid of banking if. 

The Bank of Scotland is usually said to have been 
established by William Paterson^ the Scotchman who 
projected tho Bank of England. But whatever may 
have been Paterson's secret concern in the matter, our 
author takes no notice of it, but distinctly says that 
* the Bank was first projected at London by an Englisli 
gentleman, John Holland, with whom/ he adds. * eleven 
other Scots gentlemen, sonic residing at Edinburgh, 
and some at London, did join.* Tiiey procured in July 
ir>95 an act of the Scotch parliament organising the 
Bank. The stock, now L,l,00u,000 sterling (generally 
behring a premium of about sixty-tliree pur cent.), was 
originally L. 100,000; which, however, was described with 
the grandeur of the Scotch denomination as L. 1,200,000. 
The L.S00,000 Scots set .aside for parties residing in 
Scotland was subscribed for in tlie course of the luontlis 
of November and December, ‘ the l\Iarquis of Ohveed- 
daie, his Majesty’s High Oomniissioncr to tliut ])arlia> 
ment, and Lord Chancellor at the time, and his son my 
Lord Tester, being the first subscribers.’ The remain- 
ing third of the stock was sub-scribed in London in one 
day, a great part being taken by Scotchmen residing 
there. The first arrangement of officials gave llic Jiolf 
of the direction and tlie appointment of governor to 
the English adventurers ; but in a few years, when the 
number of English shareholders sank below thirteen, 
this was necessarily changed ; and from that time the 
Bank was wholly in tho niaiiBgcment of natives. 

The history of Scotland having hccri up to this time 
a tissue of warlike incident and religious contention, it 
is interesting now to trace the first dawniugs of the 
commercial spirit, and to observe the smalliicss of the 
triiiisactions which our people could then compass. 
Only oiie-tcnth of the stock being paid in, it is actually 
a fact that tlie first bank in Scotland conimeuced busi- 
ness with no more than L.IO,U001 After twenty-six 
years, wo find that only another tenth of the stock 
had been iiaid, making the active capital hut L.20,000. 
The Bank set up in no imposing edifice, such as tliosc 
which now adorn the sti'cets of modern Edinburgh and | 
Glasgow, but in a fiat, or floor of rf house, in the 
Harliament Square, from which, unluckily, they were 
burnt out in 1700, but without any loss bL-sidcs the 
furniture. The directc's met some trouble soon after 
starting from an attempt at rivalry by tho African 
Company, duriiq^ which it w^as found necessary to 
call ui> tlie second L. 10,000 from the shareholders; 
but this -was soon overpast, and the ca/ra rapilal 
relumed as superfiutnis. The Bank issued L.lOO, I-I.50, 
L.20, L.10, and L.5 notes, which got into such good 
circulation, that the directors were encouraged to lend 
money freely on various kinds of security, heritable 
and movable. They also commenced an exchange trade. 
To support this, and favour the circulation of their 
notes, they opened branches at Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Montrose, and Dundee; but this turned out ill, ‘ the 
expense far exceeding the advantage and coiiveuiency 
arising therefrom j for though the Company would 
willingly have been at some moderate charge to keep 
them up, if they could thereby have effectuated an 
answerable circulation of bank-xkitcs about these places 
fiff Accommodating the lieges in their aflairs, yet they 
; Ibttnd that those offices did contribute lo neither of 
tltoie ends ; for the money that was once lodged at any 
of these places, by the cashiers issuing bills payable at 
Bdlnlniigh, could not be redrawn thence by bills from 


Edinburgh : so the directors were obliged to give up 
those offices (after having been at considerable charges 
in the experiment), and to bring their money to ISdin^ 
burgh by horse -carriage* We find it stated by Dr 
Cleland that this attempt was made in Glasgow in 
169G, and abandoned in tho ensuing year. He says it 
was renewed in 1731, but again given up in 1733, for 
the same reason of want of business. It was not till 
1749 that banking fairly took root in the commercial 
emporium of the west.* 

One-pound notes, an article which has since been 
remarkably naturalised in Scotland, were first issued 
by the Bank of Sfcotland in January 1699. The anony- 
mous historian of the Bank says, they * arc found to be 
very convenient, not only in the country, but also in 
the city of Edinburgli, though there is scarce any hopes 
that they can obtain a currency, to any considerable 
vafiie, in our public markets and fairs, as some have 
thought, for nothing answers there among the common 
' people but silver money, even gold being little known 
among them.' This psuasago will amuse those who 
reflect on the now inveterate attachment of Scotland to 
one-pound notes ; 9 cause in which Sir Walter Scott 
had almost made her draw tho claymore in 1826, and 
which would even now be a stumblingblock in any 
general measure for making our currency more metallic. 
The allusion to the prevalence of silver money in the 
seventeenth century shows the sense of the general 
term for money still used in Scotland— s*7/er. 

Ill 1704, there was a scarcity of cash all over the 
kingdom, and a rumour arose that the privy-council 
designed by proclamation * to raise the value of tho 
several current species.’ This caused a run of twenty 
days* continuance on the Bank, which at length, being 
exhausted of cash, was obliged to stop payment. At 
the request of the directors, the privy-council inquired 
into the state of its affairs, which being found satisfac- 
tory, a memorial was published, by which public edn- 
fidciice was restored. The Bank made all, easy by 
announcing its dcsigiv to allow interest on its notes 
until they should be called in for payment. It was at 
this crisis that*the second L. 10, ()()() was permanently 
raised from the shareholders. In the midst of tho 
troubles a teller named I'ringle was detected us having 
embezzled L.425, lOs. ; ho small loss, considering iliq 
diminutive capital of the Company, and that its afiairs 
were then in the hands of creditors.t 

When it became necessary at the Union to draw in 
the Scottish coin, and replace it with British, the Bank 
of Scotland undertook the business, and accomplished it 
without fee or reward. The directors expected some 
favour in consequence from the government; but owing 
to the confusions following on the death of Queen Anne, 
no actual recognition of their service had been rendered 
by the government up to the time when our author 
wrote. J t is curious, in our cool and regular times, to 
look buck on the somewhat romantic troubles to which 
b|inkiug was exposed in the days of a disputed succes- 
sion. *Tho Pretender' appeared with a fleet off the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth in March 1708, W'hen the 
Bank of Scotland had a large sum lying in ingots in the 
IkUnt at Edinburgh, besides a considerable sum in its 
own office, being coin brought in to be recoined ; * all 
of w hich could not well have been carried off 6r con- 
cealed.’ But fortunately the dreaded expedition did 
not land. A similar danger arose at the breaking out 
of the rebellion of 1715. A run then taking place, and 
the directors having paid out all the specie of their own 
w'hich they had in hand, it w'as found necessary, on the 
19th September, to stop payment, and order the notes 
to bear interest from that date. About L.30,000 of 
public money, which they had in cliargc, was at the 
same time deposited for safety in the castle of Edin- 
burgh. At the condusion of the insumetlon next 
spring, these notes were called in, and buslnm reoom- 
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menced with its usuftl regularity. It would appear 
that these tcmpdrary suspensions were justly estimated 
by the public, and that the credit of the Bank was in 
no degree seriously injured by them. 

In fact the Bank of Scotland was now in something 
like tlie repute of a well-dowered lass— apt to be a little 
troubled by the impetuosity of her wooers. A company 
of adryenturers had advanced li.250,000 in the way of a 
stock, to be employed for the benefit of Scotland, ns an 
equivalent for the share she took at the Union in the 
taxes occasioned by the national debt of England. 
These gentlemen, not content with the four per cent, 
which they were allowed on their debentures, wished to 
draw banking profits from their stock ; and for this pur- 
pose they proposed a union with the Bank of Scotland, 
on a footing which would have been something like the 
result of the intrusion of a cuckoo into a sparrow’s nest. 
Tlie Bank, like a modest, judicious young lady, gave a 
civil refusal to the over-ardent addresses of the ‘equi- 
valent at which the suitor became very sulky. No 
sooner was this negotiation at an end, than a similar 
one came upon the tapis. A mutual-assurance society 
against losses by fire had been formed in Edinburgh 
under tlie name of the Eriendly Society, and as it met 
with good encouragement, it was immediately rivalled 
by a company professing tlie same objects, but contem- 
plating a profit to tliemselves from the business. This 
latter body, styling themselves the Edinburgh Society, 
did not meet with success, and they tliereforc turned 
their thoughts to banking. They soon let it be under- 
stood that they must either be received into the Bank 
of Scotland, or they would do what was in their power 
to ruin it. Being disregarded, they collected notes of 
the Bank to the amount of L.8400, and taking an oppor- 
tunity when the Soutli Sea Scheme had drawn nnich 
specie away from Scotland, brought those all at once 
forward for payment. One cannot but smile at the ex- 
pectations founded on a sum which must now represent 
BO trifling a part of the daily business of tlie establish- 
ment. The plan failed, and the^c was no run in coi^se- 
quencc. The disappointed Society w'as so mean, after 
all, as to offer a union of stocks, which was civilly de- 
clined. A few months afterwards it perished ignomi- 
niously, amidst the many other bubbles of the South 
Sea period. • 

Soon after, a similar proposal came from the Buyal 
Exchange Assurance Company, and was dealt with in 
like manner. The clamours of these various courtships 
are, however, proof tliat many men felt thcmBclves and 
tlicir capital to be unjustly excluded from a share of the ' 
banking business of Scotland. It was not to be cxj^ected 
that tlie whole of that businesB could be long conducted 
upon twenty or thirty thousand pounds, with the pos- 
sessors of other thousands standing round, all anxious 
to Ik) at work in the same field. Accordingly, in 1727, 
a determined effort was made by the shareholders of 
the ‘equivalent* to obtain the necessary sanction of the 
government for setting up a rival bank. Our pamphle- 
teer gives full details of the struggle thereanent, a?id 
a fierce one it seems to have been. One insinuation 
made use of against the Bank of Scotland was, that its 
management was ill affected to the government; to 
which our author gives a decided contradiction. We 
knowr not how far the contradiction was valid ; but we 
have seen some evidences of Mr David Drummond, 
who was treasurer (that is, manager) for piany years, 
having been what was commonly called a Jacobite. 
In Balthayock House, in Perthshire, there are preserved 
many curious papers of this gentleman, including a 
series of friendly letters to him from the exiled Earl of 
Perth, the most hated of the ex-ministers of the Stuarts 
in Scotland. There is alsaa subscription list for a fund 
to provide sustenance ana legal counsel to the many 
Scottish gentlemen confined at Carlisle for their share 
in the insurrection of 1715. If we are to regard this, as 
seems not unreasonable, in the charactier of a muster- 
rqll of those who were friendly to the cause of the 
Stuarts, it may wcU surprise us, from the number and 


character of the subscribers, there being in St the names 
of nineteen Scottish nobles (Errol, Haddington, Rose- 
berry, Morton, Hopetoun, Dundonald, Moray, Ruther- 
glen, Cassillis, Elibank, Colville, Blantyre, Ooupar, 
Trnquair, March, Gallov. ay, Kumoul, Deskford, and 
Eglintoune), the Commissioners of Excise, the Mer- 
chant Company and three of the incorporated trades of 
Edinburgh, the magistrates of Haddington, the Society 
of Periwigmakers in Edinburgh, &c. Above all, the 
subscription w'as under the charge of Mr DrumUiond, 
treasurer of the Bank of Scotland 1 AVhatever truth 
there might he in the charge of Jacobitisni, as against 
the management, of the Bank generally, certain it is 
lliMt the gentlemen of the ‘ equivalent’ gained their 
point, and were enabled in the samo year to sot a-going 
with their capital the ‘ Royal Bunk of Scotland,’ which 
has ever since maintained an honourable rivalry witli 
its great original. 

Since then, in tlic course of time, several other char- 
tered banks have been started in Scotland, besides 
many private joint-stock concerns, most of whieh have 
boeii successful in their career. Amongst them all, the 
primitive concern of — long affectionately distin- 

guislied as the Atild Bank — still rears its venerable 
licad in the Old Town of Edinburgh, with a capital 
enlarged to a million, und thirty-one branches scat- 
tered throughout the provinces. Time may give a sen- 
timental interest even to a bank. One cannot think 
quite unmovedly of such an institution going on from 
the days wdicn the soul of Scotland w'as still thrilling 
with the Solemn League and (’ovenant, all through the 
times of tjie romantic expeditions of tlic lliglilanders 
for the House of Stuart, and down through the more 
w'ondcrful events which marked the conclusion of the 
last and beginning of the present century, with a credit 
which has not onco been interrupted for 133 years, 
and a regularity of routine w'hich nothing, during that 
time has broken, but the necessity of sending the cash 
fur a short time to the castle in 174.5, to be out of the 
vray of I’rincc (Jliarlie. Such things arc not only 
curious historically ; they raise our ideas of hum an 
probit}', and seem to show that the affairs of mortals 
are not wliolly of tlic inconstant and fitful character 
which commonplace remark assigns to them. 

T IT E N 1) T HATCH. 

‘Tins the Richmond rivoi 1’ I exclaimed; ‘Oh, im- ' 
possible r It "was narrow, deep, and clear, winding 
amid rich pasture-land, and with superb banks of wood 
beginning to rise on one bide ; while here and there the 
chalky cliffs, in fantastic and jagged forms, broke through 
the dense screen of the rich green amphitheatre. Then 
came a cottage by the side of the lock, tastefully oriigi- 
meuted, and with a profusion of roses twining around 
the pillars of the oj)en veranda ; >vhilc the flowers on 
the garden banks liung over, kissing the limpid W'atcrs. 
This WHS succeeded by a weir, and a picturesque mill, 
or a fishing sumnier-houso perched on the opposite ele- 
vation. TJien suddenly the road branched off, and we 
lost sight of this sw'eet scene, and in a few minutes more 

wc were driving through tlie straggling village of C . 

Here we saw thatched cottages with gable-ends, and 
vines trained up the fronts, half hiding the latticed 
window's ; and our conveyance at length stopped at a 
very old aud dilapidated-looking house of entertain- 
ment, certainly not reaching to the dignity of an inp : { 
this was certainly ‘the Huthatch.’ There could lie 
no mistake, for the announcement was written up 
I in })lHin terms. On alighting, we were ushered into 
a large uncarpeted room, hung round with pictures so 
faded and mouldy, that it was impossible ut.a first 
glance to discover tli« subjects they were intended to 
TOsent. The walls of this apartment wero discoloured 
,pgip ; and though the oak table and quidntly- 
rchairs were scrupulously dean, as well as 
yet altogether it presented an un- 
1 sleeping apartments wore tbe 
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same general appearance — the huge open chimneys, 
bare boards, and antique furniture : yet clean and com* 
fortablc beds, vith drapery of Isnovy wliiteness, deter- 
mined us on staying for that night at least. The 
hostess, a mild, respectable-looking matron, in a vidow’s 
dress, did nut appear solicitous for our stay ; hut she 
spoke kindly on seeing our pale and exhausted looks, 
and assured us of well-aired beds, &c. 

After doing ample justice to sweet and wholesome 
country fare, we got up with renovated strength, and 
strolled forth to look around us. The twilight vras 
fast fading, but the round yellow moon just began to 
show itself above the tree* tops. "We sought the bridge 
which had lately been thrown across the river from the 
village, doing away witli the ancient ferry-boat, now 
only used to carry the barge liorses over to another 
point, which diverged from the same spot. The mag- 
nifleent banks of w'ood arose opposite to where W'e 
stood ; several ‘back waters* bore met the main stream, 
forming a miniature lake, on whose deep transparent 
bosom slumbered a fairylike island ; while the southing 
murmurs of an adjacent 'waterfall alone disturbed the 
repose of the scene. We turned to the other side of the 
bridge : the boat-house lay half-hidden in deep shadows, 
with the array of boats moored around ; the ivied spire 
of the old gray church stood out in bold relief against 
tlie clear sky, and the churchyard, with its grassy 
hillocks, sloped to t\ie water’s edge. Then came rich 
pasture-fields, fenced in by gently-rising hills; and the 
river stretched away for miles in nearly a straight line, 
looking like a silver thread, and lost behind projecting 
dusky headlands. « 

It seemed impossible that we had left Loudon only 
a few hours ago, and that this was the same identical 
river running on towards London Lridge, AVoolwich, 
and so on to Gravesend — that cmponuui of dirt, mud, 
aud shrimps \ 

A charming surprise awaited our return to the 
Nuthateh : in the parlour a blazing wood fire shed its 
cheerful iiifiuence around ; a square of bright carpeting 
oeeupied a portion of the floor; while close by the 
hcarUi-side stood a capacious sofa, covered with clean 
dimity, and effectually secured from draifijhts by a 
folding screen. To coniidcte the pleasant metamor- 
phosis, a pretty tea equipage was in readiness, with 
beautirul bouquets of freshly- gathered garden iluwers 
by its side. !Nor must I omit to mention the nuany 
exquisitely-stuffed British birds which now filled every 
available shelf and side-table. The latter w'e found 
were the property of the only son of our hostess, -^Gio 
w'as a clever ornithologist, and had produced from 
his sanctum these specimens of skill (killed and stutled 
by himself) to ornament the room. U'hc sleeping apart- 
ipcnt, by a little kind management, was rendered equally 
comfortable ; and there X found a noble fire in the huge 
grate, and such a toilet-tabic and looking-glass! 

But I will not betray the domestic secrets of the old 
Nuthatch. Many of the articles, my hostess informed 
me, had once graced Windsor Castle. Tlieir high 
antiquity w'as indubitable, particularly as regarded the 
pictures and the sofa: one of tho former being an ad- 
mirable full-length of King Charles II. ; and the latter, 
beneath its dimity covering, displaying the rarest green 
.Batin brocade — ^faded and tarnislied, it is true — but the 
carved vrork, of peculiar delicacy and extraordinary 
devices, was in excellent preservation. Doubtless many 
a lovely form had rested on this sofa in days of yore — 
Nell Gwynn perhaps, or why not royalty itself? 

Suffice it to say here that we sojourned for three 
weeks at the Nuthatch ; and that for some years after- 
wards wo regularly paid It an annual visit— a corre- 
spondence being kept up between my companion and 
tlie ornithologist respecting dig/^rs weighty sporting 
matters, not forgetting mutual kind wishes, remcm- 
bK?aiioeii| and * respectlm duties,’ between the worthy 
wd myself. 

' A bogt was hired by the week, which we usually 
' teok pOBieBBion of directly after breakfdsf ^"barrying | 
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with us books, sketching materials, and proper fishing 
apparatus: but for the first week we did little in that 
way. It was delightful enough to let the boat drift 
idly along, to hear the water gently rippling on her 
bows, and dreamingly to gaze on the home -views of 
English pastoral loveliness. 

Sometimes we rested beneath the shade of spreading 
trees, plucking from the hanks handfuls of wild flowers ; 
and then, as it drew towards evening, the note of the 
tender cushat-dove sounded mournfully over the waters, 

and reminded us that it was time to row hack to C , 

‘ our village,’ from whence we could faintly liear, as we 
approached, the chimes of the clock in the ivied tower, 
warning the rovers that it was ‘ too late for dinner !’ 

At length one morning tho ornithologist descanted 
on the wonderful feats which were in the course of 
daily performance by some of the anglers in the ncigh- 
bofirhood, and whose punts we had seen in requisition 
for some days past, moored across the stream ii; all the 
favourite ‘ pitches* of the vicinity ; this being tlio local 
term for those spots most favourable for * bottom fishing,’ 
and to wliicli tlie fish arc attracted by constant baiting. 

I confess that fishing from a punt seemed to me an 
inglorious kind of amusement, after witnessing, ns I 
hart done, the elegant accomplishment of throwing a 
fly carried to perfection ; and then to angle for simple 
little gudgeon, after capturing the lovely speckled trout, 
was such a falling off, that 1 felt careless about en- 
gaging in it. 

However, a punt was engaged, wilh Elder the fisher- 
man to accompany us. The day proved most propitious 
for our sport : the air w'as soft aud balmy, with a gentle 
breeze just curling the surface of the water now aud 
then— 

' l.ittlo brcrzcB iliink and sliivcr 

Through tho wave that runs for ever 

a sky not cloudless, but with sunshine not too often or 
too long obscured. 

Lights and shadows fell in quick succession as wc 
pupted down the river^hrnugh the lock, and fell across 
tho stream opposite to ‘ the Springs.’ The river here 
narrows and dcs|)ens for a long stretch ; and the w'oods, 
rising on a high and almost precipitous bank directly 
from the water, cast their shadows entirely athwart 
the stream; while on tl^ie opposite side silver birches 
and drooping willows fringe emerald lawns nearly on a 
level with it. Adjoining ‘ the Springs,’ a small trench 
garden occupies a fiat piece of ground bctw'cen the 
w^oods and the river ; a tasteful fishing-house stands iii 
the midst, and the variegated lines of clamps of brilliant 
flowers contrast encliantingly with the dark background ; 
wdiich from miniature rocks, amid which a basin 

is liiddcn a few yards from the margin of the Thames, 
numberless rills of limpid w'ater, designated as ‘tlie 
Springs,’ gush gently dow'n their flowery channels, and 
mingle with the current flowing ever onwards towards 
the ocean. I landed as a trespasser to view the fairy- 
like basin : it ivas so perfectly transparent aud still, 
tlfiit I knelt down to convince myself there really was 
water by dipping iny hand in. Only once before had 

I seen water so marvellously clear, or felt it so painfully 
cold, and that was in an old ardlied well called *St 
Kenwyn’s Well,’ with a curious legend attached to it, 
in the far west of England. Here we moored the punt 
close to the bank, and partook of the viands we had 
provided, dipping our glasses into the lovely fountains, 
and quaffing draughts of nectar. 

Previous to this, I alone had captured five dozefn 
finny victims, much to the delight of old Elder, who 
prognosticated that 1 should prove a famous sporting 
character ; but my fame once achieved, I left the re- 
maining feats of the day to be performed by my com- 
panions, feeling no desire to pursue the spoilt, for it was 
absolute enjoyment to rest lazily in my easy-chair in 
that steady boat, aud with it book (unread perhaps) to 
indulge in the dreamy reveries of pai^, present and 
future, all tinged and coloured with tHiQ huea of tl}e 
atmosphere around. 
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*IIere/ said old Elder, Mo this here “stretch” the 
most barbel have lived for years. My father 

and ^andfather knowed theni well ; but tliey arc such 
cunuiuj^ fellows, nobody can deceive them : there they 
be a-loUopping at bottom, and hai'dly moving as the 
punt shoves by ’em.’ 

But it required a more experienced eye than mine to 
discern these monsters of the deep, of whose age, in- 
stinct, and strength, wonderful tales were related by 
the fisherman. Near this spot grew the cinnamon 
flag, and within many miles only two roots of it were 
to be found. Elder presented me with a small piece, 
which lie broke in passing; and when bruised, it 
gave forth an odoriferous spicy scent : it is broader .*ind 
thicker than the common river flag, and Elder assured 
Tiiti that it is an infallible specific for all kinds of rheu- 
matic complaints. He knew the secret of its prepara- 
tion, and his own faith in its clfioacy was invulnerable, 
having repeatedly tested its powers. 

We returned to the Nuthatch laden with spoil i the 
fish were carefully packed in nettles, and sent off ex- 
press to London ; those of my cs{}cciul catching being 
placed alone, and marked as such. Partial friends 
afterwards assured me they were charmed fish, and far 
more delicious than white bait in the height of the 
season. 1 could only tell them they came from an en- 
chanted spot, and that enhanced their flavour ! 

I was sometimes attended by a nicce of our hostess, 
a young woman of about eighteem years of age; the 
touching, thoughtful melancholy of whose countenance 
greatly interested and excited my curiosity us to its 
cause. 

I soon perceived that there existed between Mr 
Thomas and Cousin Kate a kindness somewhat more 
than mere cousinly friendship ; but although nothing 
could be farther removed than caprice or flirtation on 
Kate’s part, even of the most demure and Qiiakor-likc 
kind, yet there was something quite mysterious and 
iiicxpUcablc in tlic little scenes 1 once or twice wit- 
nessed unseen ; for wlieii Thomas approached Kate, 
and offered her any pleasant iftfcctioiiatc attentions — 
practical cousinly gallantries of course — she repulsed 
him in so decided, yet in so sad and *tauching a way, 
that 1 became much interested in this rural courtship. 
Yet Kate lauded her good cousin to the skies when 
speaking of him to me ; for I must confess to have intro- 
duced the subject, and with womanly tact ' drawn out* 
Kate, as the saying runs, and learned her secret too, 
which was no less than that she loved Thomas quite as 
well as Thomas loved her, but that she dared not think 
of marrying. Alas ! * the course of true love never did 
run smooth;’ but this case seemed iiicumprehen.siblc. 
Thomas was an only child; the inheritance of the 
Nuthatch was a goodly one; and our hostess W'us 
anxious to lose tlic title of * aunt’ in that of * mother 
and, unlike most mothers-iii-law, to act a real motiier’s 
tender part towards the fair orphan girl. 

By degrees I found that Kate’s mind was of a stamp 
very far superior to her station ; that she had rca(b a 
good deal, and tliought more; and though this craving 
after knowledge had not tended to produce a healthful 
tone of mind, so far as 1 could judge, yet the morbid 
and despondent feelings which so evidently mastered 
her sweetest and purest affections must have resulted 
from some cause in wliicli imagination had no share. 

It so liappened that on a bushed aud balmy sum- 
mer evening (my companion being absent on a spurt- 
ing expedition) 1 much desired to explore a lonely 
wooded walk mong the river banks, where I had not 
yet been; but afraid to venture forth alone in the 
deepening twilight, 1 requested Kate to accompany me, 
which she did with, alacrity. But when the poor girl 
observed the way to whiaii my footsteps were tending, 
she hung back, and faintly said, * Oh, not that wayi 
ma*am— *any way but that. 1 have never passed 
,the 4pot since— and at this homr tool’ So saying, ahe 
. hajrst. ihto tears: we turned the contrary way; aud 
> then lititened to the following recital, intermingled, 


indeed, with many sobs and tears, broken and dis- 

i 'ointed, but still in substance the same. Three years 
lad elapsed since a young widowed lady came ,to re- 
side in the village of C , unknown to any of Sic 

iuhabitants, and bringing with hpr a little girl of six 
years of age. The stranger had evidently known far 
* better days’ — ^those touching words, how much they 
express! She occupied two rooms in the fisherman’s 
pretty cottage, and apparently supported herself and 
her child by teaching the sninll farmers' daughters and 
others in the vicinity, who could not benefit by more 
regular schooling. 

She was a mild, pious, though broken-down creature, 
^lany storms, it miglit plainly be seen, had beat over 
her; but all tlic neighbours soon learned to respeet and 
esteem the Widow !^lilncr, wliile her little girl was the 
‘pride of the village,’ and ‘beautiful as Bessy Milner’ 
became a byword. And in truth never did widowed 
motiier's heart rest on a fairer rose-bud than this win- 
ning and gentle little Bessy — so good, docile, and afffcc- 
tionatc. The Widow Milner soon received Kate as one 
of her most promising pupils, and a friendship sprung 
up between them, notwithstanding the difference in their 
ages ; Bessy, too, loved Kate— tlic kind, blooming Kate 
— far better than any of her own childish companions : 
and together they rambled in the woods by the river 
side, culling wild llowers and dainty mosses. Kate was 
so studious, steady, and careful a girl, that Mrs Milner 
never scniplcd to intrust the sole earthly treasure she 
possessed to her care ; only cautioning them not to 
approach too near tlic treacherous stream in quest 
of lilies or forget - me - not : and Bessy promised to 
obey Kate, and only gazed >vith longing eyes on the 
watery treasures, unless indeed they aceidcntally met Mr 
Tliomas, when lie would reach forth a helping hand, 
and pluck the coveted beauties from their pellucid beds. 
There was a shady nook formed by a deeply-indented 
miniature bay, wliere the water w^ns very deep, still, 
and transparent; where wan lilies floated and rushes 
waved beneath the unseen current’s undulations, sur- 
rounded here and there by iiatches of flag, while dense 
beds of forget -me -not, and many other wild flowers, 
covered Ijie overhanging banks. To this spot Kate 
would often bring her books. It was only half a mile 
from the village, and Bessy usually accompanied her ; 
diving into the surrounding woods and dells, the fairy 
queen of that sylvan scene, and returning home laden 
with woodland trophies. If she ventured too near the 
water side, it was ever, ‘ Come away, Bessy — come 
aw.ay : remember what your mother said !’ and though 
Bessy loved to look on tlie sparkling stream, she would 
skip away froui it iievertlicless. 

Late one suiiimcr afternoon they sought this fa- 
vourite nook as usual ; evening drew on unawares, for 
Kate had liad a volume of poetry lent to her, with 
which she was entirely engrossed, and by degrees saw 
and noticed nothing around licr. The dangerous and 
fascinating spell enthralled her, when she was startled 
from lier dream by hearing a faint cry, which sounded 
not far off. She called op Bessy ; but Bessy came not : 
she ran into the woods and called again ; but no answer 
came — all was still : she rushed, not knowing what she 
did, along the river banks, still calling on Bessy ; but 
the waters were sleeping, and there was not a ripple to 
disturb the gossamer leaves : in a terror and agony 
which no words can ever approach, Kate flew back to 
the village, inwardly hoping that the truant might have 
left her, childlike, aud found the way to her mother. 
No one had seen her : she was not there. Poor Kate I 
poor mother ! 

Many of the inhabitants speedily returned witli her 
to the quiet bay, scoured the woods, colling on Bessy : 
but strange to say, no one thought of emoripg the 
water; thai seemed Ibpossible — there wowd be some 
vestige, some clue, to show if she hjad ifoUeti in 1 Night 
closed aroutid, dark and clouded,^ and ecoreely one 
inhabitant of the village of G-— sought repose : that 
the excellent clergyman and his daughter were with 
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the unhappy mother, all knew, and none others ven- 
tured to intrude on the fearful privacy of the scene. 
i>om the very first tidings of aUrni the poor widow 
had been paralysed and helpless, but tlie silent agonies 
she endured that night added untold years to her ap- 
pearance. 

With the early morning light the remains of sweet 
little Bessy Milner were brought into the village : they 
were with some difficulty recovered from their watery 
bed, where the under-current had drawn them down, 
lialf-hidden and buried, amid the tangled weeds and 
rushes. That one faint cry, and iill was over ; how, or 
where it happened, wlio may tell? It was one of those 
sudden, mysterious, and unaccountable calamities which 
puzzle the wisest and most calculating heads. 

The grassy mound vrus pointed out to me in C 

churchyard which marks tho spot whero rest the 
remains of mother and child, for the widow did not 
survive her Joss (iuito six months. All was now, indeed, 
explained. For many weeks poor Kate liad hovered 
betwixt life and death ; her bclf- reproaches were terrific 
and overwhelming; and when at length a naturally 
good constitution overcaiiie tlie ravages of disease and 
.sorrow, the settled melancholy of licr aspect spoke the 
, talc of past suffering and remorse, (^ould t>hc listen to 
n. love tale ? Could she dare to lx 2 COinu a happy wife ? 
Would not just Heaven strike her dead if she dared to 
forget her crime of carelessness and neglect, whereby 
two human lives were sacrificed? So tender, too, as all 
the villagers were ; the gentry so kind and encouraging ; 
would this be so wctq she to bury licr contrition beneath 
bridal raiment and a smiling countenance? 

Though poor Kate thus argued, 3 *et 1 had earnest 
hopes of * better things' in store for her; when the 
baJni should no longer be rejected which alone can heal 
a wound such as hers, and tho mind so crushed and 
prostrated n.'gain its liealthful elasticity. This was 
effected in the course of time ; and with real pleasure 
and gratitude we received an invitation from our humble 

friends to attend the rural festivities at C , in 

honour of the nuptials of sweet Kate of the Nut- 
hatch and her cousin Mr Thomas the ornithologist. 

THE ECONOMIC VIEW OF TEMFEUANCIC. 

It is to be feared that the mere lecturing and abusing 
of those thoughtless and unhappy persuns who pay too 
little regard to the rules of tenixierancc, bus not been 
attended with any remarkable degree of success. A 
melaucholy waste of zeal, and an idle misdirection of 
indignation, have been displayed, and a maximum of 
wrath has been followed with a pitiable minimum of 
conversion. There is roon) fur suspicion, indeed, that 
but little is to be done in this way for erring brother 
man. The denunciations hurled from tract, periodical, 
and platform against the poor frail lovers of a glass ton 
much, might idmost as hopefully have been launched 
at the mute and passive barrels, graybeards, and bottles 
wliich in vast array open their mouths and thn^ats 
throughout this bibulous land for tlie reception of the 
varied iweparations of malt, whether brown foaming 
ale or \impid gurgling alcohol. To make the drunkard 
—that sad object of pity — tlie despised and detested 
butt of holy wrath and virtuous indignation, is hardly 
more reasonable than to exhaust ourselves in vitupera- 
tive abuse of the indolence of the man unable to walk 
by reason of a broken limb. 11c in whose mind a sense 
of duty controls not the iiidulgcn(;o uf base propensities, 
will rarely be either lectured, or scolded, or sneered 
into becoming behaviour. There are very many con- 
clusive and uneicceptionable Tcasons why rational beings 
sikould not darken their reason, and waste their means, 
and destroy their health, by the improper use of strong 
drink. But the problem is* how bring such reasmis 
, to impinge with sufficient force on the understandings 
c( {Cm^in classes of men, so os to lead them to the 
. «3MSNCliie of a wise aelf-denial. One fact is cheering, 

^ thM .ltie daw which was drunken in our fathers’ daye 

is now, generally speaking, sober. Tho wretched vice 
of habitual drunkenness is no longer respectable, and, 
let us ho|)e, is gradually percolating down through 
society; so that the time may come when it will be 
little discernible even in the lowest stratificationB of the 
social state. 

There is one view of the matter which might pro- 
bably make an impression on some of a natur^y con- 
scientious disposition of mind, and which has not cer- 
tainly been hitherto very frequently pressed upon the 
notice of those whose interests are most deeply impli- 
cated. It is this ; that frequent indulgence in wine or 
malt, and sxnrituoiis liquors, is a lu.xury which the man 
of limited iticunie cannot afford, and is therefore one 
which he has no right to purchase. What title have 

T, with weekly wages of twelve or twenty shillings, to 
lay out a sixtii or a tenth part of that sum to buy for 
myself one mere luxury? Some one with a yearly 
income of three or four hundred pounds has a pas- 
sionate liking fur fine horses, and would fain treat him- 
self to a few liandsoine hunters, with their concomitant 
grooms. But what title has he to indulge in such a 
luxury? Ue cannot afford it; and no other reason is 
mccasary to lead hiin to the exercise of self-denial. 
Another, perhaps a retired officer with a limited income 
and an unlimited family, has a perfect craze for grow- 
ing the rarer aorta of exotics. Is he entitled, to shut 

Ilia eyes to an accumulating butcher's bill, and manifold 
frocks and jackets past and to come, and to ‘fiooh, 
l^ooli’ at stcrnly-retuniiiig quarter-days, and coolly to 
set about building up acres of glass in his garden, for 
which he knows he (iannot pay without injury to his 
family ? Is be entitled thus to bring himself into diffi- 
culties fur the sake uf indulging even his innocent and 
coiiimcmlfiblo taste? No; he cannot afford it: and the 
eloquence of 1 lomostheiieB could not more efrectually 
than this simple consideration constrain him to exercise 
self-denial. (Inc instance more. Look at that pale- 
fiiccd, somewhat attenuated, but thougiitfiil and bene- 
volent - looking individual, who is shi/h/ glancing over 
the magnificently tall c.)x>ies of liis devotedly-admired 
authors, which the rapul hammer of the auctioneer is 
consigning to fbHunate and wealthy xmrehasers. Oh 
if sonic one, eccentric in their kindness, desired to 
awaken the purest gratitude of the human heart, twenty 
or thirty pounds were inAv well bestowed ! Jlut such 
romantic benevolence is never or rarely exercised. As 
it is, the book- worshipper cannot afford tlie price of his 
idols, and he sees the envied treasures transferred to 
the hands of others only with a sigh. Does he madly 
deterniinc to gratify his taste, although his children 
should go without bread? No; self-denial chec'ks tJie 
longing thought, and constrains his tongue to silence. 

Wc desire, therefore, to know what title any working 
or other man has to indulge his selfish desire fur u 
luxury which costs more money tlian he can sxiarc? If 
a man has low tastes, and an empty and coarse mind, 
])crhaps a few hours’ riotous drinking with others of like 
nature may be deemed a very necessary and gratifying 
indulgence, it is far from being so : but though it 
were, the question remains, Has he any right to buy for 
himself such an indulgence ? IJe cannot afford it • and 
that ought to settle the whplc matter. Let him ridicule 
and defy the benevolent eflbrts of those who seek to 
win liim to the ways of sobriety; let him despise 
advocates of temperate habits as weak, though well- 
meaning visionaries and enthusiasts ; let him claim to 
be the master of his own actions, and the judge of his 
own conduct; but if lie continue to buy weekly a cer- 
tain quantity of liquor, the price of which forma a large 
proportion of his wages, he is guilty of the meanness of 
buying a pure luxury which he cannot afford. Broiled 
salmon, a roost joint of lamb with asparagus^ and a 
bottle of cliampagne, would be rather axi absurd, en^- 
tainmont for the poor old man who, propped on his 
wooden-leg, and glaring awfully through ms eye«pro- 
tecting mask of black wire-geuae^ lUSoidcs sto'nl^.idl day 
by the wayside At so much per square yOfd. ' But not? 
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a bit more absurd would it be than the Saturday night's 
libation of thousands who selfishly and shamelessly buy 
a luxury which they cannot afford, and therefore in 
which they haye no right to indulge. It is the virtuous 
self*denial which is exercised in a thousand ways by 
the respectable classes tlmt mainly keeps the wheels of 
societyj in their complicate infinitude, going sweetly. 
Supi^se all were to rush to the purchase of their fa- 
vourite luxuries, as the tippler remorselessly rushes to 
his oft-returning debauch, and how could society be 
saved from universal bankruptcy and ruin ? Will the 
time over come when the hard-working Classes will 
seek their enjoyments and tlieir comforts apart from 
the senseless noise and the wretched coarseness of the 
tavern, and when their conscientiousness will always 
Ik! placed watchfhlly on the alert, and will always be 
rendered triumphant over inclination, by the simple 
reflection—/ caiit afford it ? ^ 

HONOURS OP LXTERATUUE. 
Humj 3, in Ills history of the reign of James 1., justly 
observes that *8uch a superiority do the pursuits of 
literature possess above every other occupation, that 
even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits 
the pre-eminence above those that excel the most in the 
common and vulgar professions.’ In Prance, the mere 
title of * homme dc lettres ’ is as indicative of a distinct 
and honourable profession as those of ‘ militaircs’ ‘jiiris- 
consultc,’ or *mcdeciii;* and it forms, as they do, an 
unobjectionable passport with all the upjier classes. Till 
lately, in England it was a common complaint that men 
of learning and artists, who had not parliamentary inte- 
rest, or could not give a quid pro quo^ W'crc defrauded 
of their fair share of state honours. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a change is about to take place, if it is not 
now in the course of operation ; and the less that is said 
upon the subject the better. Some have contended for 
titles for men of letters ; but genius is itself a snflicient 
distinction for all who possess, and abuse it not. Kaleigli, 
Sidney, Newton, and a thousand 4 >ther names of nature's 
noblemen, arc familiar in our mouths as * household 
words and the * Sirs’ which were added to these words, 
.so big with meaning, so fraught with high remem- 
brnuces, are never thought of when we think of the 
men. * Sir Charles’ adds nothing to the lustre of Lin- 
meus ; and who ever thoiight that the names of Shak- I 
speare or Milton would receive additional dignity or 
value if *Siir William’ or ‘Lord John* w'crc iircfixed 
to them ? 

We believe that at no time had good literature more 
solid consideration than at present ; at no time were its 
representatives, according to their respective personal 
claims, more freely accepted on a footing of equality 
with the highest. * But,’ to use the words of a recent 
reviewer, ‘ to the honour of humanity be it said, con- 
duct goes far in regulating tlie author’s position in 
society ; and there is little risk of a scamidsh Aretinc 
meeting with toleration or fellowship. If, indeed, th^e 
'Still remains any cause for complaint respecting tne 
position of literary men, it must be attributed to their 
desixe for high associations being mixed with such para- 
sitic toadyisms as are incompatible with self-respect. 
If literature be a distinction, if genius be nature’s own 
aristocracy, and if philosophy be a benefactress to man- 
kind, why should their representatives voluntarily take 
their place below the salt, an& look up where tliey should 
look down ?* To the same effect are the remarks of Mr 
Dunlop, wlio, in an address to the New York Academy, 
says, * It is in vain to look for honour ironi others, if 
we do not honour ourselves. It is for authors and 
artists to teach mankind the true estimation in which 
they must be held. And frst, they must esteem them- 
selves so far as to avoid aR that is low, all that is 
servile^ all that is false. .. Gan there be anything so 
contemptible as a ^oophant who debases the talent 
he possesses? Sycophanev is incompatible with true 
gtaius. WeolhmseeituQitedtoxxiedioocityia theans. 


If you see a man bowing to the rich or influential for 
patronage and good dinners, flattering power for recom- 
mendation and protection, becoming a thing of bows, 
smiles, and honied wonls, be a-ssured that ho lacks mind 
as much as he lacks self-renpect. The bowing, smiling 
sycophant is as opposite to Iho polite man as possible; 
for politeness, tlie desire to exchange both civilities 
and services, belongs to tbc independent man of genius. 
Genius is modest, but never suffers itself to be trampled 
upon. It feels that it belongs to nature’s ari.stocracy, 
and despises the aristocracy of mere wenUb. The aris- 
tocracy of nature is composed of tbc nobles who are 
stamped Bucli by their Maker, and are, in principle and 
practice, true democrats — lovers of tbeir fellow-men, 
ami supporters of the equal rights of all.’ 

Many very praisewortliy examples are on record of 
the reverence which oven monarchs have shown towards 
genius. When Beetlioveii formed a part of the house- 
hold of the Elector of Cologne, tlio prince, a true wor- 
shipper of talent, ordered that if both required attend- 
ance at the same time, the great composer should ho 
waited on first. This precedence was no doubt gratify- 
ing to Beethoven, who says correctly enough, * Kings 
and princes can indeed create profi^ssors and privy 
councillors, and bedeck Ihcm witli titles and orders ; 
but they cannot muke great men — spirits that rise 
above the world’s rubbish : thcsi; they must not attempt 
to create ; and therefore must these be hcsld in honour. 
When two such come together us 1 and Goethe, the.'^e 
great lords iiuist note what it is that passes lor great- 
ness with such as we. Vesterday, as we were return- 
ing homewards, we nut the whole imperial family: wc 
saw them coming at some distance, whereupon Goethe 
disengaged himself from my arm, in order that ho 
might stand aside ; in spite (>f all I could say, 1 could 
not bring him a step forwanis. I pulled my hat more 
firmly on iny head, buttoned up my top-coat, and 
walked, wiili iny arms folded behind me, right through 
tlie thickest of the crowd. X'riiiccs and officials made a 
lane for me ; Archduke Kiiiiolj)h took off his hat ; the 
empress saluted me the first : these great people know 
inel It was the greatest fun in the world to sec the 
procession^ file past Goiithe, who stood aside, with hia 
hat off, bending his lu'ud as low as possible. For this 
I afterwards callerf him over the coals properly and 
without mercy.’ 

A iiubleyian having called on Holbein while ho was 
engaged in drawing a figure from life, was told that he 
could not see him, but must call another day. Foolishly 
taking tliis answer as an affront, he very rudely rushed 
up stairs to tJie painter’s studio. Hearing a noi.se, 
llolbcin opened his door, an<l feeling enraged at his 
lordship’s assumption and Iiitnision, he pushed him 
backwards from the top of the stairs to the bottom. 
Uow’cver, reflecting immediately on M'hat he had ihme, 
he repaired to the king. The nobleman, wdio pretended 
to be very much hurt, U'as there soon after Jiini, and 
having stated ]ii.s complaint, would be satisfied with 
iiotliing less than the artist’s life ; upon which the king 
firmly replied, ‘ My lord, you have not now to do with 
Holbein, but with me ; whatever punishment you may 
contrive by way of revenge against him, shall assuredly 
be inflicted upon yourself iieinember, pray, my lord, 
that 1 can, whenever I please, make seven lords of 
seven ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein of 
even seven lords.* 

Edgar Quinet, the young German poet, repaired one 
day to the GhAteau dcs Tuilerios to visit one of the 
queen’s maids of *lionour," and was on tliis occasion 
more than usually melanchol 3 ^ Suddenly, while he 
was conversing with her, a young |>crBon entered, so 
fair, so naturally elegant, that our poet would imme- 
diately liave recognised her, had he not been so ab- 
sorbed in his grief thflk he could see nothing. However, 
the new-'oemer took pity on his sufferings, and with 
mueh eleganoe and feeling began to talk^to him of his 
new poem * Prometheus,’ telling him fhut it was an 
exoeUent work, perhaps the best he had ever written ; 
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I .’iiiil she even knew by heart several of the rustic verses, 
extemporised as bards extemporised before the mead. 
Imagine the delight of the poet at hearing her thus 
speak ! Seeing that it pleased him, she poured the 
healing balm, drop by drop, upon his wounded heart 
She gradually and carefully proceeded from the poem in 
verse to the poem in prose : she passed from ' Prome- 
theus ’ to the touching story of ^ Almauerus/ that 
masterpiece of poetical legends. * Follow me/ said she 
to Qiiinct, ‘ and you will see whether I love tliis poem/ 
The two ladies immediately arose and conducted him to 
a Gothic studio, filled with drawings and sketches. 
What was the joy of the poet when four admirable 
bas-reliefs, taken from his poem, were pointed out to 
him I Yes, his heroes themselves, in the very attitude, 
and exhibiting the very passions which his poetry had 
given them I It would be quite impossible to describe 
his feelings wdieti the fair young artist said to him, in 
her sweet voice, ‘This is 3'our work, take it with you,’ 
and when lie read at the bottom of these exquisite 
bas-reliefs the royid name Marie d'Orloans. AYu have 
heard of a great prince who held the ladder for Albert 
Durer; of n powerful monarch wlio picked up the 
pencils of Titian ; we know that the sister of a king of 
France kissed the lips of Alain Chartiur while ho slept; 
but this great surprise given to a poet^this unhoped- 
for and consolatory gift — the infinite grace of the young 
girl, the princess, the great artist— cannot be too mucli 
admired. 

The Duchess of Orleans having ordered a medal of 
her late husband to be cast, sent a letter to Jasmin, the 
barber poet, informing him that, ns a mark of honour, 
he should receive the first that was struck, adding also 
the agreeable news of the king having granted him a 
pension of a thousaud francs. Pope Alexander Vlll. 
was so much pleased wjili some of Jacob Baidu’s poetrjs 
as to send liim a gold medal — a very considerable mark 
of regard from one who was himself a good Latin poet. 

M. d’Abbadie, writing of the Abyssiniana, says that 
‘ the Qqiam scholars well remember the single verse 
spoken in Axuni by a mendicant, and which so much 
delighted a native prince, that he stulfed the ragged 
poet’s mouth with gold dust, and seated hj[iu on liis 
throne/ 

The best poet that Sweden ever produced v/as Ksaias 
Teguer, bishop of Wexio. In his first })oem, entitled 
* Axel/ recounting the adventures of one Charles 
Xll.'s pages, who were sworn to remain single, he has 
created great interest by plunging bis hero in love, aud 
painting the confiict between his passion and his rever- 
ence for his oath of celibacy. A German literary gen- 
tleman was so delighted with the version of it in his 
own language, that he actually studied Swedish for the 
sole purpose of reading the original. A compliincnt 
like this has rarely been paid, as the poem docs not 
contain more than about a thousand lines. 

Reverence for genius is displayed not merely by the 
high and educated classes, but this feeling prevails 
amongst even the poor and untaught, and soinetimes 
forms a redeeming virtue among the cruel and aban- 
doned. The wife of a Silesian peasant being obliged 
to go on foot to Saxony, and hearing that she had tra- 
velled more than half the distance to Goethe’s rcsidciioe, 
whoso works she had read with tlie liveliest interest, 
continued her journey to AVeimar for the sake of seeing 
him. Goethe gave her his portrait, aud declared that 
the true character of his works liad never been better 
understood than by ibis poor woman. At the close of 
the coronation of George IV., Sir Walter Scott received 
a mark of homage to his genius which delighted him. 
Missing his carriage, he had to return home on foot from 
AVestminster after the banquet— that is to say, between 
two aud three o*ctook in the morning — when he and a 
young friend found themaelvee locked in the crowd 
somewhere near Whitehall. A space for the dignitaries 
WAS kept clear at that point by the Scots Greys. Sir 
Walter addressed a sergeant of this celehrated regi- 
ment* begging to be allowed to pass by him into the 


open space in the middle of the street The man 
answered shortly that his orders were strict, that it 
could not be suffered. While he was endoavonring to 
persuade the sergeant to relent, some new wave of 
turbulence approached from behind, and his companion 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘Take care. Sir Walter 
Scott; take care!* The stalwart dragoon, on hearing 
the name, said, * AVhat I Sir Walter Scott ! He shall 
get through an^^how!’ He then addressed the soldiers 
near him — ‘ Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our 
illustrious countryman !’ The men answered, ‘ Sir 
Walter Scott! God bless him!’ and in a moment he 
was within the guarded line of safety. Tasso, on one 
of his journeys between Rome and Naples, fell into the 
hands of banditti, who immediately proceeded to plunder 
him and his fellow-travellers. But no sooner did the 
I captain of the band hear ilie poet's name, than, with 
tokens of admiration and respect, ho set him at lil)crty t 
nor would he permit his gang to plunder Tasso’s com- 
panions. A prince of ro^'al birth confined the poet in 
a madhouse for more than seven years — the great and 
wealthy left him to a precarious life, which was often a 
life of absolute want — the servile writers of the day 
loaded him with abusive and most unjust criticism — 
but a mountain robber, by the roadside, protected him, 
iind kissed the hand of the author of ‘ Jerusalem De- 
livered.* 


THE HAPPY DREAM. 

[The following: lines were siiRgested by a jesting rcmaik that the 
authoress's daughter would be pnrfeetfan, like the old saying of 
* bachelors' wives and maids' children : ] 

I WANDKHKU in a happy di-eam, 
lieside a river clear and wide ; 

With nature's \va>s alone uo more— 

A fair young girl was by my side. 

The rapture of a mother's love 
Thrilled o’er my heart w ith anxious pain ; 

Ah, would 1 h;ul slept calmly on, 

JMor known reality again ! 

In tho first spAng of womanhood 
iSlie glided forth, a light gazelle ; 

Aiirlai grace around Iter form, 

Wrcutliing Its soft enchanting spell. 

High intellect impre&hcd her brow ; 

While deep thoughts of saered lovo 

Dwrlt in her eyes of sleeping bluo— 

The tender, modest, shrinking dove ! 

Like to the w-omcn of olden time, 
t)f Judali'K grand aud stately race, 

Tho purity of spotless truth 
Deumed ever on her gracious face. 

In cbnsto and classical attire. 

Not for tlie empty worltj’s display, 

Sh'' moved like (irecian \csta1, draped 
Tor some rejoicing festal day. 

And I had moulded every thought, 

AVith careful tending, from her birth ; 

And knew 'twci-e vain to seek her liko 
L'pou the vast and varied earth. 

And with this dream a incniory came— 

A memory of sorrows past— 

Shadows that olung around me still. 

While scalding tears fell thick and fast. 

And then sho clasped me to her heart— 
lief innocent and spotless heart— 

Trying to win me from my grief 
With playful wiles and guileleM art. 

Hho called me by the blessed name 
('Twas Ihen for me earth held none other) ; 

Much marvelling that grief should touch 
Her own beloved— her darling • Mother.' 

And so I tested in her orms. 

Clinging to her sweet faithful love ; 

But trembling, for I knew her lent— 

An angel from the Heaven abow, ' 

, ;ci:a.m.w, 
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I ^ET THEE OUT OE THY COUNTRY.’. 
It wns a circuni stance likely to tc'll most significantly 
on the mind of the poor immigrant at Sydney, wlicn, 
ns he himself said, after his first morning walk along 
the streets, * I have passed twenty - six houses, and 
heard the hissing of the frying-pan at seventeen.’ Tlie 
proportion of ‘meat breakfasts’ is somewhat dificrent 
at home. The emigration question is primarily a 
bread-and-cheese question. We are concerned to know 
by W'liat means a sufficiency of the first necessaries of 
life may he best secured for those able and willing to 
work. Emigration is advocated also as a means of 
ilimiriishing certain social evils 'which exist in the 
mother country ; but here, it appears to us, that we are 
on less firm ground. The addition of a thousand a-day 
to the population, if it be an evil at all, is evidently one 
i wdiicli could only be remedied by an efflux to tlic same 
amount — which no one has ever pretended to tliink 
practicable for a continuance. Neither lias it ever been 
shown that, in the case of a great emigration, the miss- 
ing numbers would not be replace!^ quite as rapidly as 
they were taken away. After all, it miy he gravely 
j doubted if the present rapid increase of tlie population 
I 'W'oiild take place (looking merely to human motives and 
I conditions) if it really were such an evil as to demand 
I such a remedy. We can believe, however, tliat there 
I may be an increasing population not unjustified by the 
circumstances of the country and yet it may be w'ell 
for many individuals, and for many large classes of the 
I people, to be continually draining off into other lands — 

I Lands where, from the greater facility of raising food, 

! and the infantine state of competition, it is more easy 
for averagely - constituted persons to live, i^ct it be 
regarded as merely a matter of choice, whether one is to 
struggle on here for moderate results, and always with 
something of a difllculty, or to try to plant himself in 
a scene where nature, liaving fewer to supply, has more, 
to give to each, and emigration may still he recom- 
mended as an important principle in domestic econo- 
mics, even though it should promise nothing like poli- 
tical benefits. 

Emigration, after a lull of some years, has of late 
come into new notice and discussion, in consequence of 
the temporary difficulties of the mother country. There 
is now some prospect, if not of the establishment of a 
systematic plan under the care of government, at least 
of arrangements of a comprehensive nature, in whicli 
companies, and perhaps colonial governments, will he 
concerned, for allowing a stream of population to pass 
from this to other lands lAder the most favourable 
circumstanoes. Already, through the favour of private 
enterprise alqnef an unprecedented emigration is going 
on, the numb^>^ho left the United Kingdom last year 
being no ^jniiJhan 290,000; a fact which powerfully 
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show's the iitoliiiatioii of the masses to cut the Gordian 
knot of our many social and political questions by 
starting in an entirely new field of enterprise. Tliere 
is no reason — there cannot for many years he any 
reason — why the inclinalion should not have free way, 
but rattier the reverse ; for the exodus is better at once 
for those wlu) go and those wlm remain. All that is 
required is, that we consider which is the best recep- 
tacle for our departing brethren, and wliieh are the 
best arrangements for facilitating their departure, their 
passage, and their now settlement 

On the first of these points there is fortunately 
little room for doubt ; Australia presents itself as the 
only one of the colonics where there is now a positive 
craving or demand for frcsli population. C’anada has 
the advantage of nearness, allowing of a brief and elicap 
passage ; but the multitudes lately propelled upon its 
shores — chiefly poor Irish — arc stated to have been 
found an inconvenience, and many have never got be- 
yond the hospitals and workhouses raised for their 
reception. We observe that measures are in the course 
of being taken for carrying baiikward and settling such 
emigrants as hereafter may land in (Canada. Still, 
(’auada camsot compete with Australia as a field for 
emigrants, either with regard to existing circumstances, 
or the absolute respective merits of the two countries. 
All accounts testify to the extraordinary salubrity of 
the latter region, its qualities as a field for pastoral 
farming, and its mineral treasures. There cannot now, 
we believe, be any sort of doubt that the settlers arc 
realising excellent returns for their wool, of which tlic 
annual importation into England amounts to 2 1,000,000 
lbs. They lead a rough, but cheerful life, apparently 
little sensible to any inconvenience but that of wanting 
a sufficiency of hands to tend and manage their nume- 
rous flocks. There is something astounding in the 
abundance of food in proportion to population in Aus- 
tralia. In New South Wales, where the people number 
180,000, the cattle are two, and the sheep eight million.., 
being at the rate of thirteen head of oxen and fifty 
sheep for each person ! Such facts recall the patriarchal 
times, when having a large family was that which 
enabled a man boldly to meet his enemy in the gates. 
It was calculated that, in 1847, while the wmol was 
gathered and sent awaj', 64,000,000 lbs. of meat would 
be wasted for want of mouths to eat it, being pro- 
bably more than is consumed annually by tlie whole 
mass of the working-people of Scotland! AVell has 
it been observed in a recent publication,* * There meat 
is wasted— here men are wasting. Human skeletons 
pine here for what fattened dogs reject there.* The 
same wTiter adds — * In Ireland, a scanty meal at 2d. 


* Ckimpetenoo in a Colony, Ac.— A Bifemorial to Lord John 
RusneilL London: Murray. 1848. 
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or 2jd. per day was doled out [during the famiriej 
to sustain life. In New South Wales, the unskilled 
labourer, full fed with ample rations, supplied with a 
dwelling and garden, found in tea, sugar, milk, and 
tobacco, disdains to work under 2s. Cd. a-day besides.’ 
The common wages of sheep-shearers in Australia arc, 
or were lately, 12 b. 6d. a-day; of reapers, lOs. ; whilst 
shepherda and ordinary labourers receive from 1^.25 to 
L.30 per annum ; besides lodging and rations much above 
any style of living known by the same class in this 
country. The whole facts concur to paint Australia as 
the paradise of the poor immigrant. 

Undoubtedly, wliile Australia remains in this con- 
dition, it were a pity to prefer Canada, merely for the 
saving of a month or two of voyaging, and of a few 
pounds of passage-money. The government contract 
price of passage to New {South Wales for a grown person 
was last year L.12, lUs. ; while the usual passage to 
Canada may be about Ij..'). This is a diirerencc which 
a fortnight’s wages in the former country would snITice 
to extinguish. But merely to state the comparative 
expense of the voyage is not enough. We must remem- 
ber that to land in Canada is only to accomplish a part 
of the migration necessary before arriving nt a field 
of profitable usefulness in that direction. A long jour- 
ney is necessary besides, and, after all, some time may 
elapse before remunerative labour can be commenced 
In Australia such drawbacks exist, if at all, in a very 
miieh less degree. 

We have not merely to look to the class of emigraiita 
who propose to pay their own wa}’, but to schemes for 
gratuitous emigration, which many are novr regarding 
as important to the welfare of the mother country’. 
Here, emigration being in some degree under the care 
of enlightened intellects, it is possible to adjust it ac- 
cording to certain approved principles, and to give it a 
direction and a character subsorvient to highly impor- 
tant ends. In viewing the matter, we yroxAd point out, 
in the first place, that emigration is only a step in the 
larger concern of colonisation. What is to be done is 
to form a new society as complete as possible in all 
its parts in another land. IMen of cafutal and men 
of labour ought to go in just proportions. Wliile, on 
the one hand, it were an inju.stice to the home country 
to drain away only the young and vigorous, it were, 
on the other, a fatal policy towards the new country 
to pour in upon it hordes of people inferiorly consti- 
. tuted, and not likely to adapt themselves to its rough 
work. Not only is it wrong to send a multitude of the 
criminal class, insuring to the new society a low moral 
stamp, bnt some caution should bo exercised regarding 
even those who are only paupers ; because it is, in the 
main, the feebler portion of every community who fall 
into that state, and the chances are against their children 
being equal to those of individuals w'ho have maintained 
their independence. It is necessary to be explicit on 
this point -, because parish authorities have been called 
upon for draughts from the workhouses to he sent to 
the colonies. There must of course he many resting on 
parish ^assistance who would make good colonists ; but 
let care be taken that such are selected. Persons of a 
firm, enterprising, and independent character, not re- 
fined, hut strictly moral, ate those who should emigrate. 
We cannot seo any reason why members of the nobility 
and landed gentry, following tfc? illustrious examples of 
Raleigh, Penn, and Lord BaHimorc, should not grace- 
fully put themselves at the head of schemes of colonisa- 
tion, and superintend their execution. By the personal 
attention of parties superior to mean jobbing views, an 


ample guarantee would be afibrded to individuals, even 
to those who give no immediate payment for their owm 
transport, that they would be treated with humanity on 
their passage, and not left desolate on their arrival in 
the new country. At present, the poor emigrants 
proceeding to Canada are subject to intolerable misery 
during the voyage ; and wheu they land, it is but as a 
chance,** and as a matter of charity, tliat any care is 
taken of them. In the Australian vessels, w'liicb are 
under the orders of government, things arc better 
ordered, which is an argument in favour of this busi- 
ness not being entirely left to private enterprise. 

There have been various suggestions as to the best 
means of promoting emigration on a large and national 
scale. It has been proposed, for iustauce, to have a 
body of disciplined pioneers in Canada, four tliousa^ 
strong, who, while serving as a military force to protect 
the country, should be statedly employed in preparing ; 
clearings and house-accommodation for immigrants ; | 
the expenses to be defrayed by payments from tlic | 
settlor.^; after tlioy should have begun to prosper. This i 
is, we believe, the idea of the benevolent naturalist, Mr 
William Spence; and when we remember what wonders 
General Wade performed w'itU the soldiery in the lligh- 
> lands during the last century, we feel inclined to think ; 
that even the ordinary military force in Canada might . 
serve such a purpose without materially interfering 
with their other duties. Mr Spence calculates that, if 
government war-steamers were employed, poor families 
could be removed to Canada at the rate of L.3 for each ' 
person. He allows L..*) for seed and potatoes and the 
few articles of furniture required, and L.IO more for , 
food to serve from spring till the crop could be got ii), ' 
and arrives at the conclusion that L.45 is the utmost j 
that need be advanced to place a destitute family in a 
position to i)rovide amply for its support. At three per 
cent., this outlay vrould only infer a burden of L.1, 7s. 
per annum oh the settler, until ho should have realised 
enough to pay off the debt. We feel at a loss to pro- 
nounce on such plans ; but though entertaining a I 
general distrust of arrangements which go so far to 
supersede individual energy, we shall quote another 
which the * Spectator,’ in publishing it, describes as 
suggested by * a gentleman of great intelligence and 
experience, who is practically acquainted witli some of 
our most important colonics,' while ‘ his high position - 
enables him to take a commanding survey, luid liis post 
i.s of a nature to elevate him above partial interests.’ i 
‘The New youth Wales Act (stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 83) ■ 
authorises agreements to be entered into, in this \ 
rountn/f with persons desirous to emigrate to that 
colony. If, then, government would empower the i 
agent for New South Wales, by himself, or any others 
duly authorised by him (such authority to be evidenced 
by the agent’s signature to the contract), to agree with i 
those desirous to emigrate, but who have not the means, 
on bclialf of the Governor and Legislative Council of ! 
New South Wales for the time being, to provide such ; 
persons with a passage, and on their arrival with cm- i 
ployment, at the wages say of L.25 per annum and ; 
rations, for three years, on the one hand ; and that the i 
emigrant, on the other, should bind himself to render all I 
due service, &c. and to permit, say L.5 in each year dur- 
ing the above period, to be deducted from his wages, for 
the payment of his passagb-money ; the cost of removal i 
would he fully reimbursed, and the labourer still be in ; 
a much better position than he could have been had he ; 
remained at home. Instructions might he given by the | 
colonial minister for the issue of debbatures, charged on i 
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I all the colonial revenues, and payable in three years 
(bearing interest), to discharge the passage-money; and . 
also for the local legislature to enact all necessary laws | 
for the employment and regulation of such emigrants, 
either in private service, or in default of it, in improv- 
1 ing waste lands about to be sold (and thus increasing 
their value), or in public works. But whether the emi- 
grant be engaged in private or in public service, the 
I local government should pay weekly to the emigrant 
. his stipulated wages (subject to a proportionate deduc- 
tion for the repayment of his passage-money) ; and in 
case of the emigrant being in private service, the local 
government should look to his employer for reimburse- 
ment ; thus freeing the emigrant from all risk.’ Gur 
only objection to any arrangement of this nature is, the 
I ppssibility that emigrants would fail to work out their 
I engagements. Seized with a fit of caprice, they might 
leave the colony for some new field of enterprise, unless 
prevented by certain legal restrictions, which it would 
be difiicult and unpopular to enforce. If this practical, 
and, as we think, serious impediment be gut over, the 
I)lan is eminently worthy of support. 

■ With regard to all general organisations for emigra- 
tion, tlic public should be x^repared to make allowances 
for possible failures, and even for the occurrence of 
many cases of individnal sufiering. Some years ago, a 
benevolent body, called the Children’s Friend Societ}', 

I busied itself in taking waif and destitute children off 
the streets, educating and reforming them, and then 
sending them out to serve the colonists at the Cai)c 
of Good Hope. A runaway boy came hack to London, 
and stated that he had been ill-treated by his master. 
Instantly the newspapers raised a howl of indignation 
against the whole practice of the Society, which broke 
it up ; and thus an admirable charity, the forerunner of 
our Ragged Schools, was extinguished. This is a spe- 
cimen of rash blame by no ineigis uncommon. The 
responsible party may havo saved an immense quan- 
tity of misery which formerly existed, mid only failed 
in such amounts of exception as belong to all great 
rules. Those who could view the entire misery un- 
moved, and have taken no interest in seeing. it reduced, 
now storm at the little failures of those wlio have 
removed it, merely because they have a party standing 
in the relation of a cause, however remotely, on which 
to vent their wrath. So there would be a tendency to 
Juiwl at every misgiving of any systematic colonisation ; 
while the liorrible wretchedness infiicted on x^assciigcrs 
in private emigrant vessels, and the many hardships 
unavoidably incurred by independent emigrants in the 
first 3 'r>nrs of their settlement, attract scarcely any 
notice. Such outcries are very irrational, and a judi- 
cious public should be superior to them. 

To emigrate is a most important step for man or 
woman. It should not be set about rashly, or without 
a full view of the sacrifices which It involves, in order 
that an ultimate good may be attained. When tlie legi- 
timate object of a new home (not a fortune) is sought, 
every one must hear of failure with regret ; but we 
may know well beforehand that some persons are so 
constituted that disapiiointment is unavoidable. For 
those who, having given themselves a fair trial in their 
native country, and found they could make no progress, 
and for all those active and bounding spirits which sub- 
mit with pain to the habits of old society, emigration 
may prove a most advantageous step, if they only will 
bear in mind that there is no regular or certain means 
of benefiting themselves anywhere but by hard work 
and prudence. Hardships and privations there must be 
in a new settlement, and these the immigrant must be 
prepared to meet with fortitude. Some men are apt 
to overlook them in their calculations. Others, it is 
quite as true, entertain exaggerated notions of them, 
thoroughly believe in their existence ; but we feel 
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equally sure that, once embarked in his career, the 
excitement of novelty and constant iirogress, and the 
happy assurance that every Buffering and every exer- 
tion is for a final good to himself, render the settler’s 
early years far from the ordeal of misery which we who 
' live at lionie at ease ’ would suppose, 


AN EDITOR’S COUNTRY VISIT. 

My Di'Un Frank — As you expressed a wish to hear 
the particulars of my jouniej'', and of my reception in 
the country, I sit down to gratify yon. In accepting of 
Mr Segrave's invitation, I did not feel that 1 was going 
to a stranger, fur I had heard my father so often spt^ak of 
him as one of the companions of his youth, that I almost 
felt as if 1 knew him ; and the kindness wliich prompted 
him to request my company, when he heard tliat 1 had 
been recommended country air, and a relaxation from 
the labours of the desk, made me feel at once that he 
was a good-natured man — an impression wliieh certainly 
lias not been disappointed. Mr Baiikes w'HS so good as 
to relieve me from all anxiety on account of the editor- 
ship of the * Al.'igazinc,’ ns he had found a person to take 
my jdace during my absence, which wc fixed should be 
for six w'ceks. 

It was a lovely morning when I left the city. When 
but a few miles distant from it, 1 felt myself quite reno- 
vated by the balmy air and refreshing green of the 
count^ 3 ^ My way, for the most part, was through 
pleasant roads, which were often skirted by fine 
demesnes, whose spreading trees afforded a delightful 
shade as we pjissed along. As 1 looked out upon the 
deep W'oods, 1 often wished to wander among them, and 
still njore intensely to stray by the margin of tlie broad 
I waters, or the deep rills that wound their way through 
the idcasaiit lands. 1 thought of the many hours we 
had passed together by such, and watched the speckled 
trout — our greatest ambition then to be expert anglers. 

Though I w'as not a little fatigued by a long day's 
journey (which the languor left by my late indisposition 
made me feel mure tlian 1 should have done somo 
months since, when I was well and strong as you are), 

I was not too much tired to admire the })lace where 1 
was about to be domesticated. As I axiproached it, 
lliroiigh retired green lanes, the X)erfume of the early 
spring flowers was on the evening breeze; the house 
commanded a view of gentle slopes and wide xiasturc- 
lands, where the cattle were peueefully browsing; 
clumps of trees were scattered through the lawns, and 
a gentle stream appeared to mark the boundaries of the 
place ; the whole scene gave me the most perfect idea 
of rc|>OBc, and I felt that here I should forget for a while 
all the toil of preparing for the Magazine. Mr Segrave 
welcomed inc at the door w'ith all the cordiality of an 
old friend, and called me by my Christian name, and, 
introduced me to tlie different members of his family, as 
if he intended that we should be friends. Feeling that 
all this WHS for the sake of my father did not make it 
the less gratifying. 

1 found that the most hosxutable preparations had 
been made ff)r my reception, A cheerful fire blazed 
upon tbe hearth ; the shutters were closed, and the cur- 
tains drawn ; the lights were set upon the round table ; 
and 'the bubbling and loud hissing urn* -auramoned us 
round the board. The family consisted of Mr and Mrs 
Segrave, two sons, and three daughters ; and as 1 looked 
round, I thought 1 had seldom seen such a true picture 
of comfort, and felt that I was indeed far removed from 
the din of cities, and a denizen of the woods and fields. 
In a short time Mr Segrave turned the conversation to 
the Magazine. Alas! I found it was his favourite 
theme ; and the various articles which had appeared in 
its pages for several years were treasured in his too 
retentive memory. I would fain have invoked 

the sylvan deities, he conjured up disastrous visions of 
proof-sheets, unreadable articles, and unmauageable con- 
tributions. As I underwent a strict examination, I am 
I pretty sure tiiat 1 utterly disgraced myself. 1 could give 
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my host no information as to the author of the papers 
sifpied B. B. ; I could not tell the name of the person who 
had written the article on the 'Aborif^inal Settlers in 
Macronisi, and the Cause of its having been Deserted ;* 
nor yet who had furnished the article on * Balloons, with 
Hints on Flying;’ nor who had supplied the interesting 
treatise on the * Construction of Nests.* I ivas com- 
pletely posed when he asketl me wliether I really be- 
lieved, as it asserted, that the heron had two entrances 
into its nest. I was obliged to plead guilty to ignorance ; 
but from the significant looks which passed between the 
young people, I could perceive that they thought 1 was 
affecting mystery ; an impression which evidently be- 
came stronger, when I declared 1 could not tell who had 
written * The (Chaplet of Lilies,’ or who signed herself 
‘ Arirncnta,* when questioned and cross -questioned by 
Miss Louisa and her elder sister on these points. The 
fire was hot ; I was fatigued, and far from being strong ; 
and the conversation on the Mag.^ziiie, which I had 
wished to dismiss from my mind for the present, were 
too niucli for me, so that I began to feel sufliciontly 
sleepy to have a strong desire to retire for the night 

* Come, Lucy,' said Mr Segravc, addressing his 
youngest daughter, a pert little creature of about ten 
years old — ‘conic, Lu(;y, bring your story of the “ Miller 
and his Dog;” I’m sure our friend here would like to 
hear it; and who knows, if it pleases him. but that 
he might find a little nook in the Magazine into which 
to pop it.’ 

Lucy relieved me from this worrying affair ; for she 
replied, * Indeed I can’t, papa ; for it’s so blotted, that 
1 can never read it by candle-light.* 

‘How can you be so disobliging, Lucy?’ said her 
mother. * Louisa will read it aloud, if you give it to 
her.’ 

* No indeed, mamma ; for Louisa finds it very liard to 
make out her own poems till they’re fairly copied.’ 

To my dismay 1 found myself in the midst of 
a family of geniuses, and all, as I soon discovered, 
anxious to immortalise themselves in the Magazine. A 
pause for a moment gave me an oppurtunit}'’ of address- 
ing a word or two on the scenery about the house to 
Mr Frederick Segrave, the second son; partly, I do 
confess, in the almost forlorn-hupe of changing the con- 
versation. Mr Frederick Segrave has dark e^^cs, and 
they seem ever to penetrate into some object of pro- 
found interest unseen by vulgar eyes. His long dark 
locks were idl dislicvelled, and were no doubt scared 
from their propriety by the w'ild and grand conceptions 
which flitted through the brain beneath tlicm. My 
observation on the scenery was doomed to meet with a 
stern repulse. 

‘ Tame, sir,’ said he, as with an expressive motion of 
the hand he seemed to wish to cast me into the distance 
— ‘tame, sir,’ said he, as he again waved his hand, 
laking in the circumference of the room, and then with 
a sudden, impatient, and jerking motion, showing that 
lie wished the surrounding scenery far away. IJc then 
burst out into such a torrent of eulogium on Alpine 
scenery, that the Falls of Niagara were nothing to com- 
pare to it. ' Switzerland^Switzerland, sir,’ said he, 
out of breath with enthusiastic and fine feeling — ‘ Swit- 
zerland, sir, is the country 1’ He paused for a moment, 
while he regarded me sternly, and as if he would have 
looked me through and through. 

‘ You have been in Switzerland?’ said I. 

‘ 1 have not been there in person, but I am always 
there in imagination.’ 

It was at once evident to me that Frederick was a 
poet, and of the Salvator liosa cast. The beseeching 
eyes, the long glossy ringlets, and the pensive counte- 
nance of his fair sister I^ouisa, formed a striking con- 
trast to his wild appearance and impassioned bearing. 
Her taste lay in the gentle patj, by gushing rills and 
banks of wild flowers; and 1 was not slow in perceivins 


modest violet from their quiet retreat among the mosses 
and the ferns, to bask in the full glare of the Magazine. 


‘ Louisa, my dear,’ said Mrs Segrave, ‘ I am really 
quite ashamed of Lucy. Mr Harlowe must think her 
so disobliging. You are always ready to do what you 
can to please and amuse, so read one of your little 
poems : I am sure you have some of them in your w'ork- 
box. I think, Mr Harlowe, you will like what you are 
going to hear : indeed I am certain you will think it 
ought to be published.' 

* Shall I read the one to the “ Sloe Blossom,” or the 
one to the “ Butterfly,” mamma ? ’ 

‘The one to the butterfly is my great favourite,* 
returned her mother : ‘ read it first.* 

After a few modest hems. Miss Louisa read the follow- 
ing lines, a copy of w'hich she generously bestowed on 
me the next morning, or my faithless memory would 
not have enabled me to transmit them to you : — 

• Twas aummer, all was bright and gay, 

^ I turned iimong the flowers to stray ; 

All rich were they with varied huo 
Of yellow, purple, pink, and blue. 

Tlut lo ! a wliite and spangled thing 
Was sporting there on tiny wing ; 

In haste from flower to flower it flew, 

And sucked from each the honied dew. 

1 blood admiring all the while. 

And to myself 1 said, with uiiile, 

“ Oh, butterfly ! bo mine thy pouer 
To cull the sweets from every flower." 
liiit as 1 hpolve, 1 saw it fly. 

Then said, with moralising sigli, 

“ A lesson may 1 learn from thee, 

From plcnsurc'H dangerous haunts to flee !" 

Its wingK It Hprciid, it sjicd on high. 

And gUHliing tears then dimmed mine eye ; 

Ah ! may it thus to me he given 
To soar on rapid wing to Heaven ! * 

The looks of the parents were fixed upon me as the 
young lady read ; tears stood in their vyvs the while ; 
indeed not a few trickled down Mrs Segrave’a chet'ks. 

‘ Very pretty indeed, Miss Louisa,* said I, as my con- 
science gave me rather a severe twinge ; ‘ very pretty 
indeed.’ 

‘A pretty leetle thing indeed,’ said Mr Frederick, in 
a tone which cxpress^jLl liis opinion of its insignificauco, 
and how far it was below his mark. ‘ Really a pretty 
leetle thing.’ 

‘ That is a creature of feeling,* said Mrs Segrave as 
she wiped away her tears, addressing me in an under- 
tone — ‘ a creature of very deep feeling, as you may see 
by that little specimen. But what pleases me more 
than the beautiful poetry, is the fine tone of morality 
and religion with which the i>oem closes : I am proud 
of my Louisa ! ’ and another tear fell 

‘Martha, my dear, you must let Mr Harlowe see 
your “Hambies of a Rover” and your “Moonlight 
Musings” to-niorrow'. V/a have our prose in the morn- 
ing, Mr Harlowe, and our poetry in the evening.’ 

It was evident that the family were doing what they 
thought would please me most, and that they conceived 
no subject could be so interesting to me as tlie Maga- 
zine. The only one of them with whom I felt any 
sympathy was the elder son, who had leant back on 
the sofa, and was enjoying a quiet sleep. Mr Segrave, 

I suppose, perceiving that I was on the verge of the 
same happy state, asked if 1 would wish to go to bed. . 
I joyfully availed myself .of his considerate suggestion ; 
and having wished good-nighty left the room, attended 
by Frederick, who came to show me to my chamber. 
As we were parting, ho said, 'If you will allow me, 

I will read my “ Rhapsody on Switzerland” for you to- 
morrow.* 

*I shall be happy to hear it,’ said I, feeding very 
miserable. 

I It will be a great matter,’ resumed he, * to have your 
opinion. Tlie criticism of a literary friend is worth 
anything. 1 have seen some very able critiques in the 
Magazine — that signed Crito had much merit You 
recollect the passage where he compares Byron and 
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and those in which tliey differ so imtnesisurably, that 
it seems strange that they should have agreed at ^ ? 
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The Magazine is below, I’ll just run for it, and show the 
passage.’ 

How heartily 1 wished that Byron and Moore had 
never agreed in anything ! I, however, declined making 
myself master of tlie subject at that moment; and hav- 
ing bade good-night, 1 closed the door, and blessed my 
stars that I was shut up for the night in the privacy of 
my comfortable bedroom : the bed looked most inviting, 
and I longed to stretch my weary limbs upon it* and 
to forget on its downy pillow the Magazine with all its 
I articles. 1 had merely to take out of my trunk such 
I clothes as I required for the morning : having arranged 
! them, 1 proceeded to undress ; and just as I had laid my 
I coat on the bock of a chair, 1 heard a tap at the door, 

I and called to whoever it might be who was outside to 
' come in, expecting to sec the servant. The door opened, 
and — Frederick stood before me ! I felt myself shudder 
I as I perceived a large roll of paper in his hand: hb 
I stepped forward and laid his candle on the tabic, 
j * I hope 1 don’t disturb you ? ’ said he in a must pro- 
i vokingly gracious manner. 

! * Indeed you do,’ I mentally ejaculated ; ‘ and if you 

; were not your father’s son, I would take you by the 
shoulder and put you out.’ Hear Frank, you will ex- 
cuse this internal escape of temper, when you recollect 
that 1 was in the state of a poor child wliose sleep has 
been' put astray. ‘Indeed you do disturb me,* 1 con- 
tinued to asseverate to myself in the hidden recesses of 
my heart. ' Oh no, not in the least,' said I aloud, with 
far more regard to politeness, but with far less to 
j vcr.acity. * (111, not in the least ; I am not in bed 
yet.’ 

* I sec you are not ; indeed I kneiv you could not be ; 
so I have brought it.’ I felt a cold ])erspiration bedew' 
my forehead : he had disencumbered himself of his 
coat, w'aistcoat, and cravat — he was in a long dressing- 
gown, which made him appear unnaturally tail, fur his 
height was remarkably above tho middle size : the 
collar of his shirt was laid down, so us to leave his 
1 1 neck quite hare ; and liis liair liud got un additional 
' dishevelling — in fact he w'as every !ncli a poet. * I have 
J brought it,’ said he w'ith an air of triumidi, as he un- 
I folded the roll. 1 felt my blood run cold. ‘I have 
: brought my “ Rhapsody on Switzerland,”* said lie, with 
I a tone of increased triumph, ns he drew cliairs, one for 
I liimsclf, and one for me, doomed to be his unfortunate 
audience. 

‘I think I should hear it to more advantage to- 
; morrow,’ said I. 

‘ Oh no ! ’ said he ; ‘ 1 have lieen thinking over it : the 
i “ Rhapsody ” should be read at night; it has a thousand 
times more cflTect. 1 believe you fancy it much later 
> than it really is: it wants a full quarter to eleven,’ added 
he, as he presented his watch in proof. 

‘ But, my dear sir, 1 fear my being so sleepy will pre- 
vent my doing your poem any kind of justice.’ 

‘ You are just in the state I would wisli you to be,* 
said he. * I am really anxious to test its startling 
effect; and if it thoroughly rouses you, whicli 1 aniP 
pretty sure it will, it will be a great encouragement to 
me. My friends, my partial friends,’ added he with a 
kind of smile, which at once implied that he thought 
them the quintessence of impartiality — * niy partial 
friends are urging me to publish. A critique in the 
Magazine from a person of your acknowledged judg- 
ment^ of your experience and taste, may be of use — I 
mean as to calling the attention of the public to what 
you may think worthy of notice.’ 

1 found all measures to avert my doom unavailing. 

1 thought I could perceive a fiend-like twinkle of plea- 
sure in his eye for having conquered me : sucli a look 
ns we may supiwBe some fierce beast of prey casts upon 
the unhappy victim alread/ within his grasp, and on 
whom he is about to make the last onslaught. Every 
objection which I made to hearing him ttiat night being 
overruled, he snufiTed the candles, and seated liimseR 
opposite to me, and having cleared his voice, began the 
Uihbpsody.' He had not read more than a few lines, 


expressive of his wish to live and die in Switzerland, J 
when he came to the following ; 

‘ Oh ! bo it mine tn take my iom,', last rest | 

Where meteors glure, and btnru'.j i^lDoma invest 1’ 

‘ That is a quotation,’ I objorved, being still suffi- 
ciently awake to perceive it. 

* A w'hat, sir?’ said he. 

‘ A quotation,’ 1 repeated. 

‘ No, sir,’ interrupted he ; ‘ it is all o— riginal.’ I 

‘That last line is in Goldsmith’s Travdki' said I; \ 
not altogether free from a sensation of maUcious plea- 
sure. 

‘ I think you are mistaken,’ returned he, going to the 
book-shelf and taking down a volume. After having 
cast his eye over the poem, he exclaimed, ‘ I protest 1 
you are right-- hero is the line — the wry line : “ but ■ 
meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.” However, j 
1 am not sorry. It is no disgrace to hit upon the same i 
mode of expression with Goldsmith. I am, in fact, very | 
glad; for Goldsmith was in Switzerland, and I never 
was. It shows tlie trutli of the picture presented to 
my imagination.’ 

He then resumed the ‘ Rhapsody,’ while it was wdth 
the utmost difficulty I kept my eyes open. Sometimes, 

I acknowledge, they would not bo controlled by me, but 
would shut whether 1 would or not. However, a timely 
nod, followed by a start, and then they oiieiicd wide, . 
and stared full in the face of the rhapsodist, as miieli as ! 
to say, see how wide aw'akc we are ! After w'andering 
some time among Alpine scenery, exposing his hero to 
every danger which it so obligingly afforded — now fur- 
nishing a steep precipice, to whose very brink he was 
brought in all his wild impetuosity; or prc.senting a 
I yawning gulf, over which lie hung in enthusiastic 
eestacy, at the imminent risk of destruction ; or now 
delightfully situating him undue a sublime avalanche, 
about to fall on his devoted hcaa; but all would not do 
— the hero was proof against everything, and went on 
his Wily in a state of liappy exeitenient. The scene 
was changed, and he plunged into the depths of a Ger- 
man forest, where mine author indulged himself with 
an episode. Tins forest he peopled with banditti. Some 
of them noble souls, but all intent on mischief; w'hile 
here and there he suffered pale spectres to glide about, 
conveying mysterious liints by solemn gestures, and a 
random word, uttered in .a sepulchral tone, while hob- 
goblins flitted about with the utmost sang-froid. With 
every line the poet became more excited,* and soon be- 
came so thoroughly identified with his dramatis persona, 
that he seemed impelled by them in every action. I 
was several times roused from an ciicroacliing slumber 
by feeling myself firmly grasped in the gripe *)f a fero- 
cious bandit. Then his chair was slid to a greater, 
distance from rnc, while the flickering blnze of the 
candles fitfully lit up his countenance, and added effect 
to the grotesque gestures and grimaces with wliich he 
personified the hobgoblins; while ever and anon he 
crooked his long fingers, and, ns a spectre, beckoned 
me on to some dark cavern or gloomy recess. Then ho 
would address me in mysterious low whispers for the 
ghost.”, or startle me with discordant laughter from the 
hobgoblins, or uproarious shouts from the banditti, or 
hiss for the fiends, who were in the distance. I felt 
actually bewildered — perhaps like one under tlie influ- 
ence of mesmerism — as it were uuable to move : the ex- 
travagant actions, aided by the uncertain light and the 
lethargic state in which I was, produced the strangest 
effect. His figure appeared to extend itself towards the 
ceiling, till it appeared to me that his head almost 
touched it: the light and shade fell so oddly on his 
face, as to represent strange contortions. 1 felt tny 
seDses as it were bcnuil^bed amidst such horrors: all 
became more indistinct ; the lights waxed dimmer ; the 
wild bearing and fantastic antics of my companion were 
like the unooutJi representations of a magic lantern ; 
every moment it appeared more unreal, like some 
strange mockeiy of fancy ; the impressive tx^onings 
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of the spectres every instant appeared more distant, and 
to lead to {greater remoteness and more * intolerable 
glooms ;* and the sharp humorous pinches of the hob- 
goblins seemed as the bite of some venomous creature, 
and the hard grasp of the murderous bandit as the 
gripe of an iron vice. I became every moment more 
oppressed; methougbt piles of niHgazincs were pelted 
at me, and at length almost buried me alive : I found 
myself incapable of moving : rhapsodisls were laugh- 
ing around me : 1 could make no ciTort to disengage 
myself: I could scarcely breathe: the words I strove 
to utter stuck in my throat and nearly choked me. 
How long 1 might have renniined in this ]>itial)le state 
there is no saying, had 1 not hy some stui>endous exer- 
tion uttered a piercing shriek. A vague consciousness 
followed, and then a great commotion, and persons run- 
ning from all parts of the house, and asking in tones of 
trepidation at the door, ‘ What was the matter?’ The 
spectres, liobgoblins, and banditti, and even the last 
grim form by whom 1 bad been assailed — the nightmare 
— were all gone, and of all my tormentors the rliapsodist 
alone remained. Triumph was in his eye and in every 
line of Ills countenance as he shook me by the band, 
and thanked mo for the wrapt attiMitioii with wliieli I 
had listened to his poem, and the unequivocal proof i 
had given of having thoroughly entered into his feelings 
and appreciated his conceptions ; and having bidden 
me good-night, 1 heard him say, as he closed my door, 

* Nowl am de-termijwd to publish.’ 

AVhatever awkwardness T might liave felt the next 
morning in meeting the family to whom 1 hail given 
such an alarm, was soon dispelled by every one of its 
members. Their bearing towards the rliapsodist was 
marked by a defereii(‘e so deep as nearly to approach 
veneration: it was such, indeed, as ve may snjipose 
was paid to the fortunate poet wdio had *iust been 
awarded the laurel crq|yn ; and as to me, 1 was looked 
upon as he might have been who had the honour of 
placing it on the brow of genius ; and the exclamation 
— yes, the exclamation of inaftieulato horror, which 
had gathered all the family from every corner of the 
house about my door in utter dismay and terror — was 
construed into the exhilarating sound of^ * this is the 
reward of merit!’ Now, my dear Frank, having given 
you a full and true account of my first hours at Mr 
Segravo’s house, 1 will for the present bid you farewell. 
Yours as ever, John IIaulowe. 

mometer indicates 85 degrees, and the covered one 91 
degrees. In another trial, the former indicates 98 de- 
grees, and the latter 106 degrees. This is just what 
might have been expected A'om analogy; hut the 
curious thing is, that the hand which has less heat is 
scorched and blistered, and that which has greater heat 
receives no injury 1 Thus the fact Is obvious — although 
science cannot explain the cause — that the skin is pro- 
tected from injury by the very colour which increases 
its absorption of heat. 

The radiation of heat from the earth explains n 
beautiful and interesting phenomenon of the summer 
and autumnal months. At sunset, if the sky be cloud- 
less, the glowing earth parts with a iK;rtioii of its heat 
to the air ; the directly incumbent portion of which 
thus becomes much warmer than the solid body on 
wliich it rests. The consequence is, that the watery 
vapour always pnisent in the atmosphere is chilled 
when it approaches the earth, and condenses into those 
drops which sparkle like gems on leaves and fiowprs. 

If the dew fell like rain, it would fall on all parts of the 
garden alike ; but we find the graHS-]dot eoinplctely 
saturated, wlxile the gravel-walk which passes through 
it is nearly dry ; and in like manner the leaves of the 
hollyhock are dripping diamonds, while those of the 
laurel are free of moisture. The cause of thi.s diirejrcneo 
is the dilFercncc in the radiating power of these several 
objects ; some of whii‘h give out their heat with energy, 
and becoming cold, induce a copious deposition of water 
from the air ; while others, being bad radiators, remain 
so w^arin, that the aqueous va^mur continnes to float 
around them unchanged. 

Kxtcndiiig our view farther, we And hare rocks and 
barren soils in tlu! condition of the gravel-walk, and 
the more fertile parts of the earth in that of the grass- 
plot. The compact structure of the rock or luml soil 
unfits it both for absorbing and radiating heat energe- 
tically ; while the reverse is the case in more productive 
spots, where the soil is of a loose or porous character. 
This atfonls a beautiful example of the economy of 
nature in bestowing dew' only on places wliere it can 
answer a bei',eflcial p\irpose. But dew in excessive 
abundani’c would be hurtful ; and accordingly it is only 
wdien the sky is clear, and the air inodcrateiy tranquil, 
that the phenomenon nccurs in perfection. The clouds, 
which protect the earth from the rigour of notm, act as 
screens to arrest a too profuse radiation at night ; and 
sending back their own lieat, they keep up by the 
interchange an equable temperature. On this prin- 
ciple a gardener liangs a thin mat over tender plants, 
to jirotcet them from cold. A cambric handkerchief 
would answer the same purpose ; for all that is wanted 
is to prevent the radiation of heat. A handkerchief of 
this kind was extended tightly, in the manner of a roof, 
on the tops of four little sticks stuck in a grass-plot, 
and forming a square. One night the grass thus shel- 
tered was onl 3 '^ three degrees c(dder than the air, while 
grass outside the square, was eleven degrees colder. 

At this season we may frequently observe at sunrise 
a white mist, several feet high, covering a field of grass 
or corn ; and if we walk through it, we may feel the 
humidity on the lower part of our person, while our 
head is bright and dry in the beams of the early sun. 
This * carth-cloud* is the aqueous vapour, drawn sud- 
denly during the night from the lower part of the 
atmosphere by the rapid radiation of heat from the 
earth. The cloud prevented further radiation, and has 
therefore remained itself in statu quo ; but iiresently the 
sun will reconvert it into invisible vapour, and diffuse 
it throughout the atmosphere. 

The red appearance of the sky at sunrise predicts 
foul weather, and tlie s^me phenomenon at sunset 
fine weather ; the rationue of which is explained by 
science, although not so clearly as to tempt us to enter 
into the subject. The husbandman, however, knows 
the fact by experience, and corroborates it by observa- 
tions drawn from other circumstances. In themorring, 
if the cattle low more than usual, stretch forth their 

CllEMISTllY OF AUTUMN. 

In the ‘Chemistry of Summer,’* w*e illustrated the 
jiow'er of the earth to absorb heat; and in resuming 
our survey of the seasons, we shall conmicnee by show- ^ 
. ing how it returns the excess of this acquisition to the 
radiant skies. 

The process by which the return is made is called 
radiation, the lieat being emitted in rays as it' from a 
centre ; but it is curious to observe that there is little 
analogy in this respect between solar and artificial 
heat. A lire, for instance, w'arms pretty nearly alike 
all surfaces of the same mechanical texture ; while the 
heat of the sun is modified by the colour of the object. 
A dark surface absorbs and radiates more rapidly than 
a light one. Thus a white dress is cooler than a black 
one ; and men, acting upon perhaps unconscious expe- 
rience, prefer the former iu summer and the latter in 
winter. 

Why, th^, have the natives of higher latitudes dark 
or black skins, since these must absorb more heat than 
lighter skins ? That such is the fact, the chemist de- 
monstrates by experiment, lie places the backs of 
both his hands in the sunshine on an intensely hot 
day ; the one bare, and the utkbr covered with a black 
doth ; the former having the bulb of a thermometer i 
resting on it, and the other having the bulb uiulerneatU 
the doth. In such circumstancesy the exposed ther- 
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Ttccks, and snulf the air with extended nostrils, it is a 
sign of coming rain ; but if the duckweed remain open, 
arul the trefoil and birdweed raise their heads boldly, 
tiicre is no unusual * hydration’ in tlie atmosphere. 
As for the ordinary hydration, or presence of the watery 
vapour we have mentioned, that is Indispensable to 
the life botli of plants and animals. 

If the air we breathe thus require to be mixed with 
water, so the water in which aquatic plants or animals 
live requires to be mixed with air. Expel the air from 
rain-water by boiling, and after suffering it to cool in a 
well-corked bottle, pour it gently out into a finger-glass. 
If you introduce a small fish into this pure w^ater, it 
will sliow signs of distress by gasping at the surface, 
and would soon die if kept imiiiersed ; but if, before 
introducing the fish, you pour the water for a few 
minutes from one vessel into another, you fit it, by the 
admixture of air, for the support of animal life. 'Hie 
reason is, that the respiratory organs of fishes withdraw 
oxygen, not from the water, hut from the air wliich it 
contains. If we place a fish even in iwopcrly aerated 
water, and then secure tlie mouth of the vessel with an 
air-tight cover, the creature will die when the oxygen 
of the air is consumed. Fishes require a const ant 
supply of aerated water, just as land animals require 
a constant supply of hydrated air. 

Rut there is a still more curious analogy between 
fishes and land animals ; for in confined places, tlie fiw- 
nicr, like the latter, may be poisoned by their own 
breath. They exhale carbonic acid ; and unless there 
arc growing plants at hand, stimulated by solar light, 
to (lecompose this mephitic vaiiour — respiring the 
carbon, and emitting the oxygen — the consequence is 
languor, sickness, and death. This is wdiy it is neces- 
B.'iry for the life of fishes in glass globes either to change 
the w'ater frequently, or intrcuiuce some aquatic plants 

I to decompose the results of their respiration. Rut the 
! plants do more than this : they protect the fishes from 
tile heat of the sun. Light-coloured, or silver-fish, more 
; especially, are liable to be scorched by the solar heat ; 

and one wliich became discoloured after the removal <d’ 

’ shade from hie habitation was examined by a naturalist, 
and pronounced to be fairly sunburnt. 

Although living plants emit oxygen, they arc sup- 
posed, when they die and decyiy in stagnant water, to 
be tho source of the air-buhhlcs wc sec at this season 
bursting upon the surface. Tho vapour contained in 
such bubbles is composed not of oxj^gen, but of carbon 
and hydrogen, and resembles the comiuon coal gas. It 
is identical with the fire-damp of mines, and receives 
from the chemist the name of carburetted hydrogen. 
Tliis is the vjnis fatuus (kindled by some unknown 
agency) which we now observe in the evening dancing 
over the surface of marshy soils, and w'Uich jiopular 
superstition has personified in Jack -o’ -Lantern and 
Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

There is anotliFr phenomenon of tho season which 
chemistry has to a certain extent explained. The arti- 
ficial conversion of w'atcr into vapour, the chemist flnfis, 
is always attended by the development of electricity, 
sometimes with the concomitants of light, heat, and 
sound. He supposes, therefore, that the thunder-storm 
is the consequcnco of the natural process of this con- 
version constantly going on in every aqueous portion of 
the globe. Electricity, he discovers, so far resembles 
heat, that it desires to communicate its redundance to 
objects that are deficient ; and, like heat, it is opposed, 
facilitated, or arrested in this effort by various sub- 
stances, according as they are good or bad conductors. 

* Anhydrous air,’ to use the words of Mr Griffiths, *is a 
non-conductor, earthy substances arc bad conductors, 
water and metallic ores are better conductors, and 
purer metals tho best conluctors of imponderable elec- 
tricity.* Now when tho atmosphere approaches the 
anhydrous state, or is greatly desiccated, as at this sea- 
son, it is a very imperfect conductor; and the clouds, 
therefore, or aqueous volumes floating in its upper 
region, remain for a time highly charge(^ notwithstwd- 

ing their pftbrts at. deliverance, with accumulations of 
dectricity. When these become excessive, the struggle 
is at an end. Tho imprisoned lightning bursts forth, 
and rushes down to the earth and the waters, rending 
the unwilling air, the violent collapse of which, instan- 
taneously succeeding the passage of the extraneous 
body, produces tlio roar we term thunder. The time 
taken by light to travel is so short (192,000 miles in 
a second), as to be inappreciable by ibe senses ; but 
sound moves at the rate of only about .'IHO yards in the 
second. The apparent interval, therefore, between tlie 
two — although they are really simultaneous— enables us 
easily to guess at the distance of the electricity •, for we 
have only to multiply the 380 yards by the number of 
seconds which elapse between the lightning and the 
thunder. 

The comparative slowness with which sound moves ! 
produces a curious efleet ; for when the lightning is 1 
long, irregular, and ragged, betraying its distant origin, ; 
wc licar the thunder first, it may be from the top of a ! 
tree near which wc are standing, then fur beyon«l this, i 
tlicn from a si ill more remote point, and ultimately 
from the cloud whence the lightning first issued. Thus 
the thunder is a loud niinbling noise, insteiid of the 
single terrible crack which indicates the propinquity of 
tho electricity. As for tho bright and mute flashes we 
see Boinctimi's in the evening at this time of the year, 
it is snppospil that they arc so distant, that the sound 
of the til under has been lost in its passage. 

The identity of lightning and electricity was only 
slowly understood ; but at length the question was de- 
finitively settled by Franklin by nuMns of a common 
kite, it being early known that the electric fluid was 
attracted by points, it was determined to ascertain 
w'bctlier lightning—so similar in other respects — ac- 
knowicrlged tlie sumo iiiflucncr?. A pointed wire, there- 
fore, was attuehed to the st^ of a kite; which, on 
being carried up into the air^iring a thunder-storm, 
attracted clcctriidty from the clouds ; and this, on the 
machine reaching the ground, was discharged with 
\ivid s)>arks and sharp reports, and a merely probable 
analogy thus converted into a distinct proof of identity. 
'I’liis gavd rise to the invention of the metallic rod, 
pl-iced fur the xiroteclion of dwellings, in deep connec- 
tion -with the humid earth ; and so presenting a harmless 
path for the flash of natural electric fire. Electricity, 
however, is not, like heat, conducted xirogressively by 
metals, hut instantaneously ; an extraordinary example 
of which wc sec in the most wonderful discovery of tliis 
wonderful age — the electric telegraph. 

A thunder-storm is frequently attended by heavy 
sho-vvers of rain or hail ; but these secrets of the clouds 
have hitherto defied tlie researches of chemistry. All 
we know ivitli certainty is, that rnin-drops, as we men- 
tioned in our former article, arc hollow spheres ; and that 
* liiiil-stoncs ’ are exquisitely-shaped crystals, forming a 
short six-sided prism, with a six-sided pyramid at both 
ends, but one of them truncated, or cut off^ as if to 
enable the figure to stand. For this form to be observ- 
able, it is of course necessary for the hail to be received 
on a soft yielding surface. 

Rut the most interesting spectacle presented by this 
season is the corn waving before the breeze, and 
offering for the necessities of man a food, the nourish- 
ment of which has been abstracted in so extraordi- 
nary a manner from air, earth, and water. This food 
science can analyse, but by no synthetical process imi- 
tate. In vain it compounds the elements oxygon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, in the exact proportions of 
the grain ; no inorganic substance will support human 
life. The chemist cannot make food, even with all its 
materials at his command ; his art is confine^ to ascer- 
taining the nature mud properties of that which has 
been subjected to the mysterious laws of vitality, 
whether in the animal or vegetable creation. And yet 
science, weak as it may seem in this respect, is able to 
stimulate and assist nature in her processes for man’s 
own benefit. Grain-bearing vegetables ore all in tliis 
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spiiBu ‘ artificial ; ' wheat, barley, oats, nlaizc, rye, rice, 


The ditferent colours are supposed to depend 


millet, beans, and peas, having never been discovered in upon certain acid matters now formed in the withering 


n wild or natural state of growth. 


leaf, which produce a reflection of red and yellow light, 


In this hot weather the appetite for food is not so with various other intermixtures. All tliis glory, how- 
keen as in cold weather ; and chemistry, through her ever, of the vegetable world is only a prelude to its 
high-priest, Liebig, informs us of the reason. The decay. Soon come the chill winds, with power to lay 
source of heat within the human body is the combina- the forest bare ; and these beautiful leaves, scattered 
tiun — the combustion, so to speak — of the carbon of upon the ground, mingle gradually with its substance, 
tlic food with the oxygen of tlie atmosphere. * The and undergoing new changes, become nutriment for the 
animal body is a lieated mass, wdiich bears the same stems on which they grew. When the grass meadows 
relation to surrounding objects as any other heated begin to lose tlicir colour, we sec here and there a ring 
mass ;* receiving heat when these are hotter, and losing of brighter green, in which we love to fancy tliat tlie 
heat when these arc colder than itself. The blood, not- elfin people arc accustomed to dance during the night, 
withstanding, of an inliabitant of the arctic circle has a But science conjectures that these circles — increasing 
temperature as liigli a-s that of a native of tlie south ; annually in size, and sonictime.s presenting a very 
and this shows that ' the heat given off to the sur- extraordinary appearance — arc rather the production of 
rounding medium is restored within the body with great a fungus, which, on dying away every year, leaves a 
rapidity ’ — a compensation which must take place more rittlx soil for the more luxuriant growth of grass, 
rapidly in winter than in summer. ‘ Novr in diiTereiit Towards the close of the season, when slight frosts 
climates the quantity of oxygen introduced into the become common, the meadow presents a still stranger 


system by respiration varies according to the tempera- 
ture of the external air ; the quantity of inspired oxy- 


bccome common, the meadow presents a still stranger 
phenomenon, which formerly occasioned not mere 
poetical excitement, like the fairy rings, but supersti- 


gen increases with tlic loss of heat by external cooling, tious dread. 'I'his is the print of footsteps, which 
and the quantity of carbon or hydrogen necessary to appear to liave scorched the grass like heated iron, 
combine with this ox>gen must be increased in the And they arc footsteps, and human footsteps; which, 
same ratio. If vre were to go nsiked, like certain savage falling on the grass when it is crimp with frost, break 
tribes, or if, in hunting or fishing, we were exposed to it completely down and destroy it. When the sun lins 
the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, w'C should thawed away the hoary covering from the meadow, its 
be able with case to consume ten pounds of flesh, and grass appears rich and green — all but these mystic 
perhaps a dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, prints, where the footsteps scorched, like guilt, as they 
daily, as w'armly-clad travellers have related with asto- passed ! 

niKhment of tlicsc peo])le. We should then also be 

able to talco the same quantity of brandy or train-oil crArivrTrn T.’YPTTRQTnv f\r amv 

without bad effects, because the carbon and hydrogen UJilMldv LiAUliliolUM IN iiLKMANi. 

of these substances w-ould only suffice to keep up the ukrlin — potsdam — uabijiuiu:. 

equilibrium tetween tlie external temperature and that r„„j, Leipsic we proceeded to Herlin, by way of Cotlien, 


of our bodies.’ 

The quantity of food # affected likewise by the num- 
ber of our respirations. In oiipressively-liot weather, 


I a journey by railway which occupied the greater part 
of a day, and over a level tract of country that seemed 


this number is limited by our inability to tiike exercise, l^‘Come more sandy and barren as we advanced 
and consequently we do not imbibe enough of oxygen northwards. In the *inidst of this desert, which in 
to consume our usual quantity of carbon. If we enable some places is as destitute of herbage as the sands of 
ourselves for a time to keep up this quantity, or, in other the seashore, Berlin lias been built : some centuries of 
words, to cat our usual quantity of food, by the use of cultivation, however, have deprived the environs of the 
stimulating condiments, our health soon fails. ‘ The original barren aspect, and now the city seems to be as 
woling of the body, by whatever eaiiae it n.ay be pro- ^^11 surrounded with Bardens and pleasure-grounds as 

duced, increases the .amount of food necessary. Hie i. ^ * r i. 

mere exposure to the open air, in a carriage or on the ^ ^ K centre town 

deck of a ship, by increasing radiation and vaporisation, ™ Spree, a dull canaMike river, which is navi- 

jnereases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more guWo for barges, and by means of dams, is made ser- 
than usual. The same is true of those who are acciis- viceable in turning various mills. 

tomed to drink large quantities of cold ivater, which is Driving into Berlin through a suburb of liandsome 
given off at the temperature of tlic body, US’j". ^ It houses, the effect was exceedingly pleasing. To enjoy 


increases the appetite, and persons of weak constitution 
fihd it necessary, by continued exercise, to supply to 


the delicious summer weather, the inmates of numerous 


fihd It necessary Oy contini^^^^^^ supply to 

the si'stem the oxygen required to restore the neat -*1 - * 1 , • i n- • xi. i- r 1 ^ 

abslricted by the cold water l,oud and loiig-conlinucd dwellings, or in the .bps of pleasure-ground 

spcfiiking, the crying of infants, moist air, all exert a front, they were seen in hilarious family parties, 
di cidcd and appreciable influence on the amount of Bfssing these evidences of a comparatively simple state 
food which is taken.’ of manners, we come to the Brandenburg gate, a stu- 

It has been discovered that lignin, or the solid part iiendous portal, surmounted by a car of victory of some 
of wood, affords edible matter ; and that when properly historical note ; for, with its prancing bronze steeds, 
prepaixd, it may be baked into loaves of bread more it carried off to Paris by Napoleon, and was not 
^l«t.^ tluiu those that are made m tunes of scarcity ^stored tiU the day of gcncial restitution of national 
from bran and husks of corn. This woody fibre forms 1 „ 1 r k,, *1 •. * 

the chief bulk of vegetables, from the slight network P^Perty 1815. Jbntenng by th s c egant gateway, we 
which contains the pulp and juice of fruits, up to the looking eastwards, the mam street of 

substantial body of forest limber. In all, the actual Berlin— the Untcr- den -Linden (or Urider-the -Lime- 
proximate principle is of the same density ; but in some Trees)— a thoroughfare more spacious than any of the 
it is closely, and iii others loosely compacted, tlie latter Parisian boulevards. Correctly described, the Linden, 
involving amongst its pores a considerable volume of which is upwards of half a mile in length, is a great 
air. Tims ebony and lignum vitn| sink in water like broad street, with a stretch of promenading ground in 
stones, while oak and pine float ^ith great buoyancy; the middle thickly lined with tall lime-trees. From 
but if you expel the air from the^wo latter, by boiling morning till night, the promenade and the seats beneath 
or otherwise, they will sink like the two former. the trees arc occupied with numerous saunterera— 

By and by the sun will decline in heat and splendour, citizens of all classes, women, children, and soldiers— 
and the loaves of trees and plants assume for a little the w'holo forming a pleasing scene of half-rural balf- 
wlule those autumnal tints which steep the season in urban gaiety. In proceeding towards the heart of tlib 
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j city, along one side of this stretch of pleasure-ground, 

I we see at a glance that Berlin is wortliy of the com- 
i mendations that travellers usually bestow upon it. The 
I houses, though chiefly of brick, are plastered and 
I painted, so as to have <*i cleanly effect, and the style 
j of architecture is tasteful. Parisian buildings have 
I been adopted as a model, but for the greater part those 
! of Berlin are not above hrilf the height, and this greatly 
i mars the effect on the eye. (Toing from street to street, 

; we observe that nearly the whole town consists of lines 
of thoroughfares lying parallel to, and crossing each 
other at right angles, with little variety ns to building : 
the monotony, therefore, is so extreme, as to partake of 
military precision ; and in truth the city is the creation 
of a mind which thought only of encampments and 
military discipline. To Frederick the Great, Berlin 
owes its rise from a small town to a great capital. 
Lines of street were prescribed on a uniform plan. 4he 
main object being to cover a certain space of ground 
with houses of a particular appearance ; and the ground 
was covered accordingly. In building and laying out 
his capital city, Frederick does not seem to have had 
any idea of conduits, or of the necessity for any 
machinery to carry away and dispose of the domestic 
! refuse of a largo i)opulalion. Every stranger, therefore, 
i is not long in discovering that the gutters which run 
1 along the Linden, and all the other thoroughfares, 

I present no unsuitable field for the investigations of a 
Sanitary Commission. Whether the Berliners have 
ever troubled themselves on the score of tliis surface- 
drainage, or, more properly, OKinilation, 1 am unable to 
say. All 1 can tell is, that afeer a lapse of nearly a 
century, their city remains destitute of what is else- 
where one of the most significant engines of civi- 
lisation. 

Notwithstanding this defect, Berlin is a fine citj'. 
i Spreading over a flat plain, without regard to waste 
' of ground, there seems nothing like huddling of dwcl- 
' ' lings into close alleys, or piling tliem one on another. 

I About the centre, overhanging the dull waters of the 
' Spree, stands the palace ; and this seems to (;ut off the 

I I older and less regular part of the town pn the east from 
1 1 the more fashionable portion on the west. From the 
;! palace to the Brandenburg gate, environing the Linden, 
j ! is the great scene of attraction. But it is only around 
I and near the open space at thd palace that' the principal 
: public buildings are situated ; and on this account a visi- 
I tor can see all that is worth seeing in one or two days, 
j We spent a week in our rambles and visits — the Cham- 
; her of Arts, the Museum or I’ieture Gallery, and other 
; public institutions occupying our attention ; but we 

had now seen so many things of this kind, that they 
afforded us comparatively little pleasure. Of the vast 
variety of objects which were presented, I can remem- 
ber only that we saw a pewter drinking -cup which 
had been used by the unfortunate Baron Trenck in his 
! long confinement at Magdeburg. It was covered with 
poetry, inscribed w'ith a nail or some other rude in- 
strument. The arsenal is a handsome edifice ; so tiko 
is the university, to one of whose professors — the 
venerable Zumpt — I was indebted for some personal 
attentions. Introduced by this gentleman to one of 
the directors of the elementary town schools, I had 
the pleasure of being made acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of the Prussian i^ystcm of education. 
As is well known, this system is compulsory ; every 
I child in good health being compelled, as a matter 
I of law, to attend the school selected by its parents, 

: or provided by the public authorities ; and all parents 
I neglecting the regulations being subject to punishment. 

I By this means, which I allow is despotic, every child 
j in Prussia is elementarily instructed. No idle and 
I disorderly children are seen in the streets. Conducted 
j to a large town-sehool, in two departments, one for 
boys, and the other for girls» 1 spent a couple of hours 
in the different class-rooms, and had reason to, feel 
saltisfled that the education was on a liberal footing, 
and apparently under correct management Curious on 


the subject of compulsion, 1 asked one of the teachers I 
how this part of the business was arranged. He men- i 
tioned in reply that it rest him no trouble. The town 
is divided into numerous small wards, each having an | 
inspector, who takes account »)f all the children in his 
district Should any child fail in attendance, the in- 
spector is informed of the circumstance, and he makes 
all suitable inquiries. If the jmrent is to blame, the 
offence is punishable, I’ractienlly, however, little com- 
pulsio]! is employed, and the law may only be said to 
act in terrorm. With all proper respect for public 
liberty, it could be wished that we liad iti this c(iuutry 
the means of frightening worthless parents into the 
practice of sending their children habitually to school. 

A little i’russiau despotism on this i>oiiit, many will 
allow, would not be a bud thing. 

Berlin has the repulaiion of being one of the most | 
intellectual cities in Germany. Its population is very ; 
mixed, as respects race and sect, and the general tone I 
of society, improved by the concimtration of men of ' 
high art and learning, is of a superior kind. At the 
same time something is lost in point of simplicity and | 
purity. There is much frivolity and idleness, and the | 
town ranks low Aiitli regard to temperance. The 1 
recent outbreaks likewise demonstrate the slight re- | 
gurd for public order among certain portions of the 
population. At the period of my visit, Berlin seemed ' 
to be fully occupied with soldiers ; uniforms of various 
kinds were seen in ull quarters, and bayonets gleamed . 
ill front of every public edifice. That tlie populace ' 
should liave actually taken possession of the town, and 
humbled the reigning monarch, in despite of the large 
garrison employed to preserve order, is one of the 
many curiosities in government which are at present | 
puzzling Europe, and of the results of which no one can 
safidy venture a prediction. 

Within !i short dislaiice of Berlin there arc many ,, 
agreeable places of holiday resfirt. Bcj'ond the Branden- 
burg gate is an extensive wood, intersected witli walks ; 
ami drives, open to tlie public; further on are Kroir*# ; 
gardens, a species of Vaiixhall, with a number of enter- j 
taiiimeuts. I'wo or three miles lieyond, in the same | 
direction, Charlottcnburg, a royal residence, with | 
extensive grounds, forming wlint may be called the i 
Hampton Court of Berlin. This is a quiet and very I 
cliarining place of resort. The palace contains some !' 
good pictures ; but it is less an object of interest than ' 
the mausoleum of Louisa, qiicoii of rrussia. Louisa, it . 
will be recollected, w'as queen during the desperate j 
struggles which the country underwent at the time of i 
its occupation by the French invaders, and was almost | 
the only personage who f'^om the first perceived the iie- ' 
cessity for Frussia holding Napoleon at defiance. JY‘x- 
haps never w'as the death of a queen so deeply lamented 
as that of this amiable and accomplished woman. Tire 
king her husband was inconsolable, and spared no 
expense in commemorating the deceased with all the 
aids of sculpture. TJie inausoleuiu at Charlottcnburg, 
wiiich is in the form of a temple, with a spacious inte- 
rior chamber, into wiiich a chastened light is admitted, ; 
is an object of attraction to all strangers ; and 1 frankly i 
confess it w'us the finest thing wc saw during our whole 
journey, in the middle uf the inner apartment is 
placed the figure of Louisa in a reclining posture on a 
sarcophagus, the whole formed of white marble by 
Rauch, one of the most eminent sculptors of Germany. 
Cairn and tranquil in spiritual beauty lies this admir- 
able figure, whose sleep in the silent mansion w'e almost 
feel afraid to disturb. Rauch is stated to have enter- 
tained a strong and loyal regard for this estimable 
princess ; so much so, that she had become his inspiring 
divinity in art. With the most exalted enthusiasm, he | 
devoted himaelf to anommcmoratioii of her beauty and i 
modest deportment ; and the figure at Charlottcnburg, i 
and one equally beautiful at Potsdam, executed to the i 
order of the king, attest his success. Xiatterly, a com- | 
pauimi figure of the king, executed after bis death, has | 
been added by the present sovereigu. 
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PotsJain is distant twenty miles from Ecrlin, in the 
same direction as Cliarlottenburg, and is now easily 
readied by railway. We -spent a day in admiring the 
beauties of this famed retreat of the great Frederick. 
The town, wliich is formal and dull, is situated on 
the Havel, a small river which is here expanded into a 
pretty lake. The country around is rich, green, and 
picturesque. Immediately north from the town is a 
well-wooded hill, and it is on the soutlierii face of this 
eminence, and the low grounds at its base, that we find 
the various palaces for which J’otsdarn is celebrated. 
Wandering through pleasure-grounds, laid out in the 
style of those at Versailles, we come first to the palace 
of Sans Souci, which occii])ies a commanding situation, 
witii a fine prospect to the south. Immediately in 
front is a terrace with parterres of flowers, where 
Frederidc in his latter days was fond of sunning him- 
self, and where he wished to bo buried near liis favou- 
rite dogs — a wish, however, not attended to. At a 
short distance from the ])alace, fartlier up the hill, 
stands the w'indrnill whidi Frederick in vain tried to 
remove a suit at law with its owner. It is still, 1 ; 
believe, in the family of the miller who so undauntedly | 
defended his rights against royal aggression. From I 
Hans Souci w'e proceeded to visit the Now Palace — a 
very grand, but apparently a most unnecessary build- 
ing, in whidi we saw the apartments where Fre- 
dcridc for some time resided. They arc small, little 
larger than closets, and in one liis library is still pre- 
served. It is a collection of works in French, cliielly 
dramatic, in faded bindings. 

Besides these, wu visited some oilier palaces, an ac- 
count of which I shall not inflict on tlio reader, and 
finally, in the town, looked into a church in which 
Frederick was entombed. Here, in a zinc sarcophagus, 
within a whitewashed vault bdow the pulpit, arc en- 
cased llie remains of tlie^Id warrior. Napoleon, accord- 
ing to liis usual policy of spoliation, carried off the 
sMord wliidi bad been placed over the tomb of the 
I inonardi. It lias never been restored ; but the front of 
I t lie gallery of the church is hung with flags taken by 

( the Prus8iaii.s from the French, by which wL* may infer 
that the nation has more than avenged the i/lsult. i 
Talking on the subject of the Freiidi occupation of 
Prussia to a private family in Berlin, tiiey referred to it 
even at this dist.aiice of time with something like a 
feeling of horror ; but also with a degree of pride that 
the people had not shrunk from their duty in so ter- 
rible a period of adversity. So enormous were the ex- 
actions of the French, that all the current coin of the 
realm was absorbed ; and when the money was ex- 
hausted, it became necessary to appease the demands of 
tlie conqueror by a universal sacrifice of plate, jewels, 
rings, and trinkets of all sorts. Every family unhe.si- 
tatingly rendered up its articles of value to the public 
treasury ; and trinkets formed of the fancy iron manu- 
facture of Berlin were given in return. Tlic possession 
of any of these acknowledgments is now much prized. 
They bear on them the inscription in (hTinaii, ‘ I gave 
gold for iron.* An iron ring of this kind is now worth 
more than its w'etght in the more precious metal. The 
Berlin manufacture of fimey iron articles is said to have 
been much improved by the impetus given to it by tbe 
popular contributions; but it is stiU inferior to tlie 
Swiss manufacture, which in iron may he said to rivid 
the finest lacc. 

The journey from Berlin to Hamburg is usually 

1 spoken of by travellers as an unpleasant and tedious 
jumble in a diligence across a sandy tract of country. 
Thanks to steam, things are grcatlv changed for the 
better, There is now a railway frmn Berlin to Ham- I 
1 burg, and by this line of route, crossing part of Meek- I 
I lenburg, we made the journeyrin about six hours. 
During the latter part of the excursion, the odious 
saiidy wastes disappear, and ore succeeded by the low- 
lyioff green plains which border on the Baltic. Al- 
tliough wearisome to the eye, and the detestation of the 
artist, the level country is geologically interesting. In 


various places are seen lying on the surface of the 
ground large and small boulders, belonging to a forma- 
tion nowhere found in the district. The most common 
notion is, that these stones have been transported hither 
by the Deluge ; but they can be reasonably accounted 
for otherwise. The whole district— Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg, ami part of I’nissia — was probably at one time 
covered by the waters of the Baltic or North Sea ; and 
the boulders, floated away from their native region on 
icebergs, have been dropped to the bottom when the ice 
ivas dissolved. At the present moment, icebergs are 
depositing foreign rocks in tlic bosom of the North 
Atlantic; and in progress of ages these masses nnay be 
discovered on the surface of dry land, rounded by the 
abrasion which they have encountered at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Wo entered Ilamhnrg at night, and were deposited at 
Stfeits’s Hotel, on the Jungfernstcig. Never did so mag- 
nificent a spectacle of town scenery meet our cyo as on 
the following morning, W'hcn we opened the jalousies 
of our window. Before us lay, in placid beauty, a quad- 
rangular sheet of water, measuring probably a third of 
a liiilu on each side. On the southern side opposite, 
the lake was bounded by a causeway with trees, which 
cut it off from an irregular piece of water beyond. The 
other three sides of this w'atcr square were environed | 
with houses of elegant architecture ; but botw'cen them 
and the lake was a thoroughfare for carriages and foot- j 
passengers. The lake, whieli is an cxpande«l portion of | 
the river Alster, communicating with the Elbe by locks, | 
is surrounded with a substantial quay, but contains no | 
vessels except small pleasure-boats ; and these sailing j 
about in tlie bright sunshine, and a number of swans, j 
which hero and there dotted the surface, imparted a ■ 
lively and pleasing etfeet to the scene. Apropos of the I 
swans; J was Informed that they have money in the |j 
fiiiid.s, and arc tended as carefully as the bears of Berne, i! 
An old lady, it seems, bequeathed them and their sue- j 
cessors a fortune, and the trustees of the property of j 
course take euro to proper ve .and perpetuate the race. |: 

The Jiingfcrnsteig is (;ei'tainiy a fine thing; hut much jj 
of its beauty is owing h) the great fire of 1812, which jJ 
burnt the better part of the town. 'J'his fire has made I 
Hamburg one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 

In place of closely-built and inconvenient streets of j 
antique houses, there have sprung up roivs of the most 
handsome edifices, rivalling the newer parts of Paris. 

Tlie environs also have been much beautified ; and the 
only portion of the town in the condition of former days 
is that which is connected with the shipping. 

We greatly enjoyed Hamburg during the few days ! 
we were able to spend in it, and could not siilficicntly j 
admire the air of industry, blended with rational re- | 
creation, which distinguished its inhabitants. Only one j 
tiling 1 had great reason to find fault with: this is ; 
the extraordinary fact, that there is no distinct single ; 
]) 08 t-oflice. Instead of one office to which all letters i 
simuld come, tliere arc several offices, each acting inde- | 
pcndently of the others. Thus there is an English ; 
post-office, whence are delivered all English letters by | 
a distinct set of p^ostmcii ; a Prussian post-office ; a | 
Hanoverian post-office ; a Swedish post-ofilce ; and so on j 
in perplexing confusion. Expecting letters from various I 
countries, I had occasion to visit their respective post- i 
offices every morning, at diffisrent parts of the town. 1 
Nothing more absurd than this multiplication of post- I 
I offices, each an independent centre of operations, is to I 
be found in any part of the world ; and how it should 
be tolerated by the people of Hamburg is beyond my j 
comprehension. Does it arise from tlie town author!- | 
ties declining to charge themselves vith the receipt, I 
delivery, and despatch of letters ? 

Before quitting llambaTg.Ve visited, at the distance 
of three miles from the town, the establishment at 
Horn, designed for redaiiDlng and educating evil- 
disposed youths ; but as I am aecused, perliaps Justly, 
of harping too much on the subject of education, 1 puyss 
over ivhat we saw hero without present remark. 


! 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Not to inflict another article on the reader, it will lie 
aufllcient to state, that from Hamburg we crossed the 
Elbe to the dominions of Hanover, and were thence 
carried by railway to the banks of thejthine at Cologne; 
from which we found our way home to England. And 
so ends a Summer Excursion in Germany. 

w. a 


JOSEPH LANCASTEU. 

JosGvu Lancaster, whose name must ever have an 
honourable place in the history of education, was born 
November 27, 1778, in Kent Street, Borough Boad, Lon- 
don. His parents were respectable, worthy jieople, but 
far from wealthy. In his early years .Joseph was rcniaik- 
able for thoughtfulness and intelligence, and lie was 
generally to be seen in some cunicr of the room with 
a book in his hand. When about fourteen he read 
Clarkson’s writings on the slave-trade, which were 
just then issuing from the press, and they made such 
an impression on his mind, that ho formed tlic .sin- 
gular resolve to go to Jamaica and teach the poor 
blacks to read the Bible. It was a wild scheme, and 
one that he knew his parents would oppose; ho tlxc^re- 
fore determined to leave homo w'ithoiit their knowledge, 
lie started on his perilous enterprise w'ith only a 
pocket Bible, a volume of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and a 
few shillings in his purse. The first night he spent be- 
neath a hedge, and the next he slept under a hay.stack. 
His money was soon expended; but happily lie fell in 
with a working man going the same road, who generously 
shared his firov isions with him. None would have thought, 
had they seen the poor boy enter the city of Bristol, 
]>enniluss, and almost shoeless, that he would one day be- 
come a powerful instrument in dlii'usirsg the glorious light 
of knowledge among benighted thousands. On o/l'criiig 
himself as a volunteer, he was accepted, and the follow- 
ing inorning was sent to IMilford-liavfii. On board the 
^ebseI he became an object of ridicule, and w'eut by the 
nppellation of tlie parson. One day nhen tlie captain 
was away, an officer in derisioif asked him to preach a 
sermon to them; and .Joseph acceded to the request, on 
condition that he was allowx‘d half an hour for meditation. 
At the time appointed he came on deck, where he found 
all the ship’s company waiting to listen to him. Having 
mounted a cask, he began to iS^ieak of the i^in of druiikcn- 
nesH and profane sw'earing — sins to whicli sailors are 
particularly addicted. His coinpanions at Jirst laughed 
heartily; but conviction at length fastened on their 
minds, and they hung down their heads, and one after 
another sneaked off. I'hc sermon had at least one good 
effect, for during the remainder of the voyage lie w'as 
treated with the greatest kindness. 

Joseph’s return home w'as brought about in a singular 
manner. A clergyman, stepping into Mr Lancius tor’s shop 
to make a purchase, found Mrs Lancaster weeping, and 
kindly inquired the cause of her distress. She told him 
that her son had left his home, and the reiiaous she 
had for supposing ho had gone to the West Indies. ^Oh 
coino, my good woman,’ he saiil encouragingly, *take 
comfort; 1 am intimate with the captain of the I’ort 
Admiral’s ship at Plymouth. 1 live at Clapham. Should 
you hear of your sou, let me know.’ Three weeks after, 
a letter was received from the runaway, and information 
was immediately sent to their new friend. The promised 
interest was used in his behalf, and Josc])h was ere long 
sent back, with a new suit of clothes, and money to pay 
all his expenses. 

Joseph Lancaster’s benevolent and energetic mind 
soon, however, found a fresh field for its exercise. He 
saw the ignorance prevailing among the poor of his own 
land; aim though ho could not anticipate the extensive 
good which ultimately c^wned his labours, yet he deter- 
mined to use his individual efforts for its removal. 

Having time at his own disposal, he requested his father 
to give him the use of a room in his house, which would 
enable him, he said, to open a school on very low terms 
/or the poor of the neighbourhood. Mr Lancaster readily 
complied, and Joseph set about the necessary prepara- 


tions. He purcliasod some old boards, and manufactured 
them into de.sks and forms ; the wnrkmaTi.ship, it is true, 
was rather rough, but they .‘iitswcrcd all Jhe intenis and 

r [loses for which they at.^igned. When completed, 
reckoned tliat the outluy auiounted to twenty-five 
shillings. The school was opened January 1798. 

Mr Ijancastcr found that many ^larents were unable to 
pay even the small sum he asked, and he generously 
offered to instruct boys so circumstanced gratuitously. 
This greatly increased his school ; ami not being able to 
afford U8bcr.s, he felt it necessary to form home plan in 
which one boy could instruct another, 'fhis suggested 
the system of having monitors, which afterwards "was so 
generally atJopted. With Lancaster it was entirely a* 
new idea, tliough it ivas suJij^eqiicntly found to have 
been previously practised by the celebrated Dr Bell at 
Madras. 

The room in his fatlicr’s Jiousc was soon found to be 
too small ; one place after another was hired ; but the 
school l>ecamc so large, that Mr Lancaster at lengtJi had 
a suitable building erected at his own expense. It is 
said that he had no less than a thousand pupils — eight 
hundred boys, and two hundi'cd girls. The following 
notice was idaeed on the untside of the building: — ^‘All 
that will, may semi tl)eir children, and have them edu- 
cated freely; and those that do iKJt wish to have education 
for nothing, may pay for it if thej please.* 

The disinterested kimliicsH of the young schoolmaster 
won the affection of his ])upi]s, ami they looked up to 
him as their couiiNcllor lunl friend. Huiing the hom^ of 
recreation he joined in their sports, often taking two, 
three, and on one occasion five hundred of ihciii into the 
country. Then on the Sunday evoniiigB lie was in the 
habit of inviting a large number of tliem to tea at his 
house, where, after familiar and instructive iritercouree, 
he closed the day with devotional exercises. Aliout thi.s 
fiiue he joined the Society of Friends. We cannot pass 
o^cr a circiiiiistaiice which sbuw.s the licncvolent I’Cgard 
Mr Lancaster felt for the young under his charge. One 
season the scarcity and dearness of provision had reduced 
the poor to a sad state of W'aut : lie was imt able from 
his <»wn purse to relieve the distress from which many of 
hi.s boys #i'ere suflering ; he therefore made a subscrip- 
tion among.st his friends, and was by this means enabled 
to jirovidc a good dinner daily for sixty or eighty of the 
most needy. 

(Constant association with tlie youths for whom he 
was labouring gave Mr Lancaster an insight into ehu- 
racter, and thus qualified him for the task of forming a 
system for their instruction. 

The novel plan on which the school was conducted 
excited much curiosity and interest. Pcrsoins of ilLstin- 
guished rank visited it, and expre.ssed theuisclves much I 
pleased with its operations. Some of Joseph lianca.ster’s I 
friends spoke favourably of him to Clcorge HI., and Jiis 
majesty intimated a desire to sec the young schoolmaster. 

‘ Lancaster, 1 have sent for you to give me an account 
of your system of education,* the king said, as he entered 
the royal presence. ‘ 1 hear you have met with opposi- 
tion. One master teach five hundred children at the 
same time ! How do you keep them in order t * 

‘ Please thy majesty, by the same principle thy ma- 
jesty’s anny is kept in order — by the word of command.’ 

‘ Good, good,* returned the king : ‘ it does not requirc 
an aged general to give the command— one of younger 
I years can do it.* 1 

Lancaster then proceeded to explain his plan. The I 
king listened with attention, and when he bad concluded, - 
said, ‘ I highly approve of your system; and it is my wish i 
that every poor child in my dominions should be taught 
to read the Bible. 1 will do enything you wish to pro- i 
mote this object*-’ I 

* Please thy majesty,’ Lancaster replied, * if the system ' 
meets thy majesty approbation, 1 can go through the t| 
country and lecture on the system ; and 1 have no doubt 
but In a few months I shall bo able to |ive thy majesty 
an account where ten thousand poor children are being 
educated.’ 

The king then promptly engaged to subscribe L.100 
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annuallj: and tuniing to the queen, he ewd, ‘ Charlotte, the “ Obadiah flayour” about them ; but they, the re- 
you sholl subscribe L.S0, and the princesses L.25 each;’ tiewers, think that is all fair, and t^t Quekers ought 
addine, ‘you may have the money directly.’ not to bo eapccted to write and speak as other people. 

‘ J'leaso thy majesty, that will be setting thy nobles a So I forewarn thee that thou may possibly expect a little 
good example.’ I'Jiis latter remark called forth a smile of that Ohadijiii flavour, and 'mt be disappointed, 
from the courtly train. I He goes on to give some details of his proceedings in 

I'Vom this time Joseph Lancaster became a public lec- Bristol, where he met with opposition from the vei^ men 
turer on education. He travelled from one town to an- from whom he had reason to expect the most cordiality, 
other, and in most in8tancG.s was successful in overruling They predicted a riot if he publicly lectured there ; and 
the prejudices and moving the heart.s of the inhabitants, he gives the following ludicrous account of the effect 
so far as to get them to assist in establishing free schools this had upon him: — ‘The mortification of being 
for the poor. These lectures led also to a more general womed, goaded, and even insulted by my own friends 
investigation of the subject. On the ’JOtli of February (and there were sonic among the deputation I highly 
. 1U07, Mr Whitbread, in the House of Commuiis, said, *1 esteemed and loved), was such as put me into a pickle^ 
believe the greatest reform that could take place in this and gave me a fit of the bile. 1 was to go to a geiiile- 
kingdom would be to impart in.struction to every man in man’s to tea previous to the lecture. The visit from 
it. A system of education has lately been formed, so the deputation of Friends had mode me very ill and i 
simple, so cheap, aiid so eflective, that the discovery of it low, so in liastc and perturbation 1 went out without [ 
is a gieat benefit to the ivorld at large, and the discoverer, being shaved, and without a clean neckcloth. When at | 
Mr Joseph Lancaster, is entitled to very eousidcrablo tea, 1 found I had come out and forgot to leave my beard ; 
jiralse.’ He went on to say that he w'as aware that pro- behind me — I requested my friend to let me be shaved; < 
judice and bigotry had united against him, but that he for knowing I w'as a Friend or Quaker, 1 did not wish ’ 
was convinced tliat his principles were true ; that they jicople to take me for a .low. The important work of | 
would ultimately prevail ; and that, by establishing shavation once accomplished, tea over, and being fur- j 
sirnilar schools, education would be coiulucted at less nished with a clean neckcljih, 1 unthinkingly put the I 
than one-third the expense which it at that present time dirty one in my pocket, and deliberately walkcil off to : 


demanded. 


the Icctii re-room. The room was crowded, and the lecture 


The necessary outlay in the establishment of the plan attended with much success; but finding myself annoyed 
was so great, that notwithstanding the pecuniary support by ilic heat of the place when mounted on my rostrum, 1 
Mr Lancaster received, he found himself involved in felt for iiiy pockct-liandkcrchicf, and twice did 1 take out 
debts to a large amount ; and in the summer of 12)07 ho my dirty neckcloth to wipe my face with, to my no small 
was arrested. He wrote to several friends on the occa- dlveriiion ei er t-ince, and probably of my auditors. Next 
sion, but all were afraid to involve themselves in the day I waited on my friends, told them there was no riot, 
affair. One, however, Mr W. Corston,* left home with but a loyal and attentive auditory, and that their act, 
the intention of becoming bail for him ; but his generous though only the act of individuals, and nut of the body, 
impulse was checked by the thought that other writs was a stretch of ecclesiastical authority 1 did not expect, 
might be immediately issued. He felt that if he carried and to which I would not submit. But 1 had another 
out his purpose, it would risk the interests of his wife and cause of complaint again.st them — their unwarrantable 
children, yet to desert a friend in the hour of need was interference had given me the bile; now I Jiad a great 
distre-ssiiig in the highest degree. He determined, how- work, and the bile was only an impediment which I 
ever, to go. piiaiid make Mr Lancaster acquainted with wUhed to get rid of. 4^ they had given it mo when 1 
his feelings : this he did. When he had explained all, had no business with it, 1 therefore begged they would 
Mr Lancaster, taking him by the hand, exclaimed, ‘ My take it again, 11114 divide it among themselves, as they 
dear friend, 1 sec thou art not to assist me this time, were many^ and 1 only on*e. Such a division would make 
Compose thyself; this will never make a breach of friend- it light to them, and 1 should get rid of a heavy burthen 
ship between thee and me.’ Strange to say, the sheriff’s at an easy rate; but they d^l not accept my proposition — 
othcer who conducted him to the King’s Bench conceived they only laughed merrily at it; and after all wo jiartcd 
such a high esteem for him that he became bail, saying in good -humour.’ 


he was sure he was an honest man. 

In March 1 80ti, a committee consisting of six gentlemen 


» * * * Qn returning fi*oin Canterbury, I went to 
Woburn Abbey, and there spent iiiy birthday, where I 


was formed, who held themselves responsible for the debts hud an opportunity of being introduced to the Duke of 
of the Society, and things went 011 more prosperously. Manchester, whose Christian liberality was very gratify- 
Tho following arc a few brief extracts from some highly ing to me. 1 gave a lecture at Woburn ; and while le*c- 
iiiteresting letters he wrote to his friends during his turirig, an impudent little black dog wanted to cat my 
tours: — ' \Vohurn,'‘2‘6d of cUventh months — 1 am now pulpit. 7'he Duke of Bedford had aiipointed a man to 
at Woburn Abbey, and dine to-day with the Duke and make all things ready for my lecture in the Market- 
Duchess of Bedford and the Duke of Manchester. 1 aiu House. Just as 1 wjis going to begin, he says, Sir, you 
to hold a public lecture here, and he [the duke] has pro- w'ant something to stand on ? ” I said, “ Yes. What shall 
mised to attend it. I tru.st some good is likely to occur I get?” *M)h, the fii-st thing that comes to hand will 


before we go. The day after to-iuorrow is my birthday : 


So what does he do but bring two or throe squares 


1 am nine -and -twenty. 1 wish all my children [hi.s of greaves or oil-cake for me to stand on. There might 
Hcbulars] to have a plumpudding and roa.'^t beef; do be some fear of my pulpit melting under my feet; but 
order it lor them, and spend a happy hour in the even- J did not much dread that, though it proved a little 
ing with ihetii, ss thou didst this time last year in my slippery, for 1 had stood in slippery places before without 
absence in Ireland. Perhaps thou wilt have a plum- falling. However, when speaking, and the whole audi- 
cakc or tort fur my little unprotected infant on iny ence as well as myself deeply attentive to the subject, 
birthday.’ ‘ Fnc School, Borovyk Jioad, 26/ ^ of »econd out came the dog, and began to nibble the corners of the 
month, 1808. — The last number of the F.dinburgh Review jndpit, and certainly would have devoured some part of 
notices iiiyplan of education very favourably, and com- it, if a gentleman had not driven him away. 1 kept 
plimented the king by saying — Ills majesty’s goodness my countenance during this risible scene with the usual 
will be remembered^ and his name have -the blessing of gravity ; for if my muscles had relaxed ever so little, the 
many a poor ragged hoy, long after it is forgotten by every audience would have soon been convulsed with laughter, 
lord of the bedchamber, and every clerk of the closet.” Things once put in a train for a school at Woburn, I 
This same review says my publicat^ns have a little of took leave of roy kind friends^ and travelled down to 

Bristol. My former lectures had boed eo well received, 

* Mr waiton. coHton puUidud . Uf« of Joseph i.nc»ter in **** committee there iutr^ M iBjmediateljr to 
IB40, with the benevolent view of calling public attention to the and planned OUt four m succession.^ 

peeimlary wants of the boronved family. To this life the writer i« Yhe (ruiMhall, the Assembly Room, and the Merchant 
indebted for the Information In the above sketch. Taylors’ Hall firoving too VDall, the committee thought' 
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the best and only thing to accommodate the people, as 
a broad hat could not find its way into the church, was 
to take the large Methodist meeting-house, and here we 
had above four thousand persons ! A Meihodut meeting- 
house, a Fiiend lecturer, and two chaplaitis of the Duke of 
K&U holding the plates at the door, and forty guineas 
, in small money in the plates, and myself telling them 
I “ that fifteen years ago 1 came into this great city poor 

I and needy, without a shilling or a friend ! Now, after 

I I this long interval, 1 came to plead for such os I was 
; (want of education excepted) — to remind them of their 
j duty as Christians, not to leave one poor child, male or 
! female, unable to read their Bibles nowand for ever — 

and come with a plan of education that had stood tho 
test of experiment, and had the patronage of the wise 
and good of all denominations." ’ 

111 11118, Mr Lancaster went over to America to propa- 
! gate his system there. He seemed to live but for one 
! grand ol)ject~to impart knowledge to the ignorant; And 
i no obstacle was suffered to obstruct bis course. His motto 
' Mas /oir; and he did not confine the heavenly principle 
within a narrow sect, nor permit it to he hounded by 
national tics. His labours across the Atlantic were 
equally successful, and he won many a young American 
heart. He says, ‘ When they see me, they shout, “ Here 
comes our father ! ” * 

L'lihappLly, Mr Lancaster met with a sudden and disas- 
trous death. Ho was run over in the streets of New Y orlc, 
M’heii two of his ribs were broken, and his head was much 
lacerated. He was not killed on the spot, but died soon 
after, October 23, 1838. The disinterestedness of his 
motives ate evident from the fact that he lived and died 
poor. He found the only reward he sought in the approval 
of his own heart, and in tho satisfaction arising from 
doing good. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE I’EERAGE.* 

Tiiu title of tins book is calculated to mislead many 
persons. ‘ Tlie Romance of the Peerage’ is not a 
romantic history ; that is, a fictitious or partly ima- 
ginary history of the British ^leerage. There is no 
roinunee. in that sense, about the boul^ It is strictly 
and historically true, as far as the author knows. Its 
materials are carefully collected from a variety of au- 
thentic sources, and any deficiency is never eked out 
by invention. By tlic term libmance of the I'eerage, is 
meant such remarkable and interesting events in the 
! real history of that class as partake of the nature of 
roinuiice, and contain the elements of the poetic, the 
lieroic, the terrible, or the afiecting. 

* It is rather strange,’ says Mr Crnik in his pre- 
face, * that family history should have been so much 
neglected ns it has been by literature. Wlnle it 
stands between history, coniinonly so called, or na- 
tional history, and the history of individuals, or bio- 
graj)hy, it is as distinct from both as these are from one 
another ; and with something of the peculiar character 
of cacii, it has no want of attractions of its owm. It 
supplies many illustrations both of tlie political, the 
biographical, and the literary history of past ages. 
But, in particular, it would seem to be mostly in family 
history that we are to find the history of society, which 
indeed means, in tho main, the history of domestic life.* 

The present volume contains two main subjects: 
namely, the * History of Lettice Knollys, her Marriages, 
and her Descendants,* and the 'Earldom of Banbury.* 
From these two spring a number of incidental narratives 
and anecdotes. The account of the contest concerning 
the Banbury peeraj^ wiU be of importance in the eyes 
of lawyers, ^cause it contains valuable legal information 
on the laws regarding heirship, marriage, and legitimacy 
of descent. To the general reader, this portion of the 
work, though full of ouridlts facts, will be far less inte- 
resting than the pfooeding one, devoted to lattice 
Knollys. Tliis remarkeble personage was distinguished 

« Cariosities of Family History. By George Lillie Oraik. Vol. i. 
8\-(p. CbapmoivauclHall. 


for lier birth, boauty, longevity, and strange event'’,u 1 1 
history. She was first cousin to Queen K|iz*’\>eth ; she \ - 
was born in the reign of Henry VTIL, and lived till the I 
beginning of the troubloiir, times of Charles I.’s reign, 
dying at the nge uf ninety-four. Her first husband was 
Walter J^evereux, first Earl of Essex ; and her eldest son / 
was Hohert Devereux, tlie bcooikI and more famous 
Earl of Essex, the queen's favourite. Her first husband 
is supposed to have been poisoned by the celebrated 
Earl of Ijcicostcr, who had for some time an acquaint- 
ance with the fair but unprincipled Lettice, and who 
subsequently married her. Thus she Avas the wife of 
Elizabeth’s first, and the mother of her last favourite. 

In this part of the narrative Mr Craik touches upon the 
disregard to historic truth in the brilliant novel 'Kenil- 
worth.' q’he story of Amy Robsart is shown to be very 
diflerent from that given by the great king of modern fic- 
tion. Appended to tho volume arc five letters between 
Lord Robert Dudley and his servant Blount, hitherto iiii- 
)>ubUshnd, relating to the murder of that unliappy lady. 

Mr (*raik discovered them in the Pepysiaii Library'. They 
are undoubtedly genuine, and had been lent by Evelyn 
to l*ep 3 ^s, Avho apjiarciitly never returned them. They 
go far to convict Lord Robert Dudley of the murder of 
his wife, who was not Countess of l^iccsicr^ for her death 
took place before he was made an carl. After his mar- 
riage AA'lth the Countess of Essex. Ijoiccster seems to have 
been much inllucnced by her, and to haA'c been sincerely 
attached to her. But his crimes were avenged in a 
signal manner; for there is reason to believe that he 
was himself poisoned by Lettice and Sir Christopher 
Blount, his master of the horse, whom she married 
within a year after Leicester's death. This Blount was 
a very different person from the man who was Leices- 
ter’s emissary in the matter of poor Amy’s murder. 

This third liiisbaiid of Lettice was involved in her 
son’s conspiracy, and suffered with him on tho scaffold. 

He Avas a man of vile character, and half ruined the 
countess, and in all probability led her a inisorable life ; 
which we, for our own part, do not in the least regret, as 
she deserA^ed a more scA'cre punishment for her eriines. 
Tliis more severe punishment came upon her in the 
downfall lyid death of her son, the pride and glory of 
her old age. Yet her cdastic spirit recovered this blow ; 
and she lived to see another great Cjilamity in her 
family. Her grandson, the son of that darling Itobcrt 
whom Elizabeth sentenced to death, AA'as divorced from 
his beautiful fiend of u Andfe, Frances Howard, whom lie 
loved, that slie might marry Carr, Earl of Somerset, the 
favourite of James 1. ; and to add to his unhappiness, 
she was soon after tried, with Somerset, for the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, convicted, and only escaped 
execution through the unjust lenity of James. I'he 
second marriage of this young Earl of E.sscx was also 
unfortunate. He was afterwards tlie Parliamentarian 
general in the great Civil VYar ; and we may hope that 
he found in the stormy fdements of polities and war a 
refuge from the painful ineinorics of liis domestic life. 

It is very common fur biographers to fall in love witli 
their hero or heroine, or we should be surprised at the 
gentleness of Mr Craik's censure of Lettice. He gives 
the following imagii)ary sketch of her in her extreme 
old age ; — 

* It is impossible not to have a considerable respect 
for her, think of some things what we may. One can 
imagine her, with attenuated, but still erect frame, and 
face that has lust its bloom, but not all its grai'c either 
of expression or of form, neither its natural liveliness 
nor its courtly elegance, slowly taking her regular 
morning Avalk with staff in hand, while every villager 
or villager’s child she meets makes humblest obeisance 
to the ancient lady, and haaT a kind word in return. It 
is like tho middle of the preceding century come back 
again, an apparition the early Elizabethan time in an 
advanced condition of quite another state of things. One 
thinks, as she passes on, with how many realities of old 
splendour, or at least pictures of such taken from the 
life, that memory must be hung, which no other pos- 
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Besavs, wliicli no other ever will possess. She has seen 
what others ran only fancy : she has breathed the actual 
air of that foreign land, one might say of that extinct 
world, of which others can only attain ii comparatively 
faint, possibly a very false, conception from report. 
What to us are but guesses, dreams, ingenious fabrica- 
tions, are certainties to her. She is to us like one who 
has been down among the dead. Think of her calling 
to mind sometimes the days when the first Essex, then 
the young Viscount Hereford, w'on her heart and hand, 
not far from fourscore years ago ! It must seem to 
licrsclf like looking hack upon a previous state of exist- 
! once, when she might almost doubt if she was the same 
being that she is now. Her descendant, it will be ob- 
served, says very little in his poetical tribute of her 
first husband, and nothing at all of her third ; indeed 
he all but blinks Essex, lliough his own great-grand- 
hither, as completely as Blount; for the queen’s favourite, 
for whom she is said to have quitted the queen’s favour, 
inu.st be understood to be Leicester. The verses, liow- 
ever, paint lior old age as having been much what we 
should fancy it wonlil he. Her kindness to the pour, 
w'hich is so strongly dwelt upon, is an interesting 
feature in the delineation, and one which all that is 
known of >ier would especially lead us to expect to find 
in it. AVhat is' said about the “ better sort” being in 
the habit of repairing to her “ as to an holy court,” 
may he thought a little more difficult to understand.’ 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is 
devoted to the history of the eldest daughter of Letti(;e, 
the Lady Pench)po Devereux, afterwards l^-ady Ricdi. 
iShe inherited her mother’s marvellous beauty. Slic 
was the Stella of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ and 
the object of his sincere passion. Her life is full of 
strange events and shifting fortunes. 

Such arc the chief matters elucidated in the volume 
before us. The diligent research and careful accuracy 
throughout are equal to the skill displayed iu-tho 
arrangement of the complicated story, and the good 
taste and judgment of the general remarks. The work, 
M'hen completed, will he in all probability an indis- 
pensable commentary on the history of England for all 
real students, since it will be an authentic collection of 
all ascertainable facts regarding the private history of 
some of the most distinguished families in the country. 
The student of history who would obtain more tlniii 
the dry bones of that scieiu'c, must be a philosopher 
and a profound observer of human nature. Such a one 
will know how to value, as a commentary on the poli- 
tical annals of our country, ‘ The Romance of the 
l*eerage.’ He will be aware that the ‘ Curiosities of 
Earaily History* often throw a light upon the darkness, 
and explain the otherwise inexplicable curiosities of the 
nation^ liistory. 


j f^EBASTIAN LECLERC. 

I Onk fine midsummer morning, in the year IGG.'}, the 
exciseman who had the care of the Porto St Denis, one 
of the chief entrances to the city of Paris, was accosted 
by an aged man, who, with his long hair, bald forehead, 
and beard fashioned in the style of Henry IV.’s time, 
had a somewhat^ singular aspect. He courteously saluted 
the officer on guard, and inquired of him in a strong 
Alsatian dialect, ‘ Can you tell me whereabouts Sebas- 
tian Leclerc lives?’ 

At this question the exciseman, a stupid - looking 
ninny, opened his mouth wide, and stared with a be- 
wildered look at his interrogator. ‘ Sebastian Leclerc?’ 
he repeated. he a clerk of the Excise? I don’t 
know any one bf that name in our company.' 

* A clerk of the Excise I’ exclaimed the old man in a 
voice whioh insensibly betrayed sdmewbat of contempt 
for the office. * Assuredly not Sebastian L^lerc is 
my SOD.* 

Un what quarter of tlie toim dues be reside?’ 

I If I knew it myself, I need not ask you ! ^ teplied tlio 


stranger, with the twofold susceptibility of an old man 
and II provincial. 

The clerk burst into n fit of laughter, and called out 
to his companions, who were within the officei * Hallo.! 
there! Do any of you know ^bastian Leclerc, who 
lives in Paris ? * 

‘ Sebastian Leclerc?’ 

* Yes, this old fellow is his father, and has been in- 
quiring for him.’ 

One of the party, wishing to play off his wit on the 
stranger, put his hand to his forehead with an air of 
mock gravity, and said, ‘ He lives iu the Rue Sf Jac- 
ques.* 

‘Not BO,’ said another; ‘near the convent of the 
Capucins.’ 

‘ I have an idea,’ interrupted a third, ‘ that he lodges 
ill the faubourg St Antoine.’ 

‘ On tlie Pout Neuf.’ 

^Oii the toM'crs of Notre-Dame.’ 

’Hie traveller listened to all this foolish jesting 
with apparent calmness, and then gravely said, ‘ I ' 
cannot understand what pleasure you find in making 
game of an old man who has never Ixtforc seen Paris, 
and is a stranger to its customs. It is very possible 
that my question may be ridiculous, but the r('S])ect 
due to my age might, methinks, have exempted me 
from your raillery. Here is a bourgeois listening to us. 

I have little doubt he will show himself more courteous 
and better taught than you seem to be.’ 

As he thus spoke, he turned towards a man^ appa- 
rently about forty years of age, who stood a few i)aees 
of)', wrapped in his eloak, and silently observing the 
whole scene. ‘ My good man,' remarked the ncw-coriier, 

* I’aris is not a town in w'hich one can point out a per- 
son’s abode without having some clue to his residence. 
Whut is your sou’s oceupatjon? I’ossibly the know- 
ledge of his profession rniglit enable me to guess the 
quarter in which he would most probably reside.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the old man, ‘ my son is employed ns a 
designer in the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins.' 

‘ in that case, therc^eau he no difficulty in finding 
him, for he must ho an inmate of tiie factory itself. 
You see,’ said hh, turning to the exciseman, * if, inst(‘a(i 
of passing your jokes upon this old man, you had asked 
him the same question 1 have done, you w'oiild have 
been able at once to giv^ him the iiiforiuatioii he re- 
quired.’ 

The clerk looked insolently at the person who thus 
addressed him, and taking him by the shoulder, said, 

‘ Perhaps you have a mind to try what kind of i>laee 
a prison is, sir; you seem so well inclined to prcaidi 
your homilies to the clerks of the Excise ? * 

‘ Hold your tongue, and prepare yourself to obey my 
orders.’ 

‘Capital! this is being grand indeed! Hollo! com- 
rades, conic here all of you, hat in hand, to re(M.uve the ' 
orders of a citizen who is about to issue Ills commands 
to the officers of Excise.’ 

^‘Silence! if you please. Conduct this old man di- 
rectly to the Gobelins, and do not quit him till he has 
found Ilia son.’ 

‘Well, this is better still I Do your commissions 
yourself, if you please, my good sir.* 

The stranger turned towards another of the clerks, 
and desired him to call the supervisor. The tone in 
which he gave this order bespoke so much the habit of 
command, that the clerk obeyed directly. In a few 
moments the supervisor made liis appearance. No 
sooner did he perceive the supposed bourgeois, tfian he 
respectfully took off his hat, and bowing almost to the 
ground, exclaimed, * Monseigneur le SurintendantI’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Colbert with a tone of severity, ‘ I had 
requested you and your colleaws to choose for the 
office of excisemen people who .knew how to discharge 
their duties with gentleness and couirtesy. How does 
it then happen that I find amoutf t them a fool who 
amuses himself at the expenasr ^ the passSrs-by ?* The 
poor clerk looked terrified. 
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*I shall dismiss the man at once/ replied the head 
official 

* My lord/ interrupted the old man in a pleading tone, 

* I would not for the world, merely on account-of a joko, 
occasioo the ruin of an honest man, who is perhaps the 
father of a family/ 

‘I pardon him, then, at your request/ replied the 
intendant : ‘ let liim, however, make haste to obey my 
orders/ 

The poor clerk, half dead with fright, promptly seized 
the old man’s knapsack, which he placed on his own 
shoulders, and only seemed anxious to start as quickly 
as possible. 

‘ Wait a moment, my boy ; I must thank monseignenr 
both for you and for myself ; and I will also tell him a 
thing which may perhaps interest him. Monseigneur, 
my name is Laurent Lcclerc, and to-morrow 1 shall 
have completed my hundredth year! It was for the 
sake of celebrating this anniversary with my son that T 
sot out on foot from the city of Metz, which is my 
I home, and am now entering the streets of Paris/ 

* Your hundredth yearl You a hundred years old?’ 
exclaimed Colbert. 

I ‘Yes, monseigneur, I contracted a second marriage 
when 1 was seventy years of age. God blessed this 
marriage, as he did that of Abraham, and he gave me 
a son, who has been my joy and pride. For the last ten 
years he has supported me by his labour, and given me 
a pension of four hundred Uvres, which he saves from 
his salary ; and on this his mother and I live happily to- 
gether. Tie cannot leave Paris because of his occupc'itioii 
and his family cares ; and the other day lie wrote to us, 
saying how it grieved him not to have the comfort of see- 
ing and embracing us once more. ** Come, said I 
to Margaret. “ tve must set off and see him ; we arc both, 
th.ank God, hale and sound ; and in tiic corner of the 
cupboard we have a little bag of silver which wdll pay 
your seat to Paris. 1 will start to-morrow ; you, eight 
j (lays hence ; and we will all meet togetlK^r, ijlcase God, 
at T’aris, on the hundredth anniversary of my birth, 

I and a liappy day it will be!” Margaret joyfully nc- 
I ceded to my proposition. I set* off with rny knajisack 
on my hack and my staff in my hand-r-and here I am, 
i i after tny fifteen days’ journey on foot, gay and fresh as 
I when 1 started, and longing to embrace my son.’ 
j I * 1 thank you, my friend, for these details ; they in- 
i j terest me deeply. I am a lover of good men and of 
i dutiful sons. 1 hope to have it in my power to show 
j you that this rencontre has been a fortunate one for 
I you. Eareivell : to-morrow you shall receive my jubilee 
I i gift ; in the meanwhile, will you favour me by accepting 
this trifle?’ Thus saying, he 8lipi)cd three gold pieces 
i into the centageuarian’s hand. 

I The old man and the clerk of Excise stepped into a 
I hackncy-coach, and in the space of half an hour they 
I drove into the courtyard of the Gobelin factory. 

I It happened to he the hour when the artisans leave 
I the manufactory to go to their dinner, each in his own 
little apartment in the interior of the establishment. 

Sud(ienly one of their number uttered an exclamation 
of joy, and threw himself into the arms of the aged 
Leclcrc. ‘ My father, can it be you? Is it indeed you 
yourself.^ is it possible that, for the sake of giving me 
this happiness, of allowing me to embrace you oucc 
more, you have actually undertaken this long and 
fatiguing journey?’ 

* Long it vJOSf but fatiguing it was not,' proudly re- 
plied his father. * I no more feel fatigued by my fifteen 
days of travel, than I used to do at twenty after a long 
ramble. Come, my own good Sebastian, my dear son, 
let us have one more kiss, and then take me to see thy 
wife and children!* 

While he was yet speaking, a second hackney-coach 
drove into the yard. IfNras the good Margaret, who 
liad just arrived, .Wh^ she saw her son and her 
husband clasped in each erther’s arms, she was almost 
overcome by her excess of happiness. Words cannot 
describe her sensations. She cried, she laughed, ahe 


threw her arms first around one, then around the other : 
it seemed as if bIks could never weary of embracing 
them. ‘And are you, too, here, my mother?' said the 
young man; ‘now, then, my happiness is indeed com- 
plete ! the first and dearest wish of my heart is accom- 
plished. I can at length sva all whonri love united to- 
gether around me.’ lie took hia mother by the hand, 
drew his father’s arm within his own, and led them 
both to a small lodge, where they found a young and 
pretty woman engaged in laying the cloth. Four chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom seemed abt>ut seven years of 
age, were assisting her in her domestic labours, whilst 
thri'c still younger were gambolling joyously around her. 

‘ Two covers more, dear PauliiKi — two covers more ! ’ 
exclaimed Sebastian before they had reached the 
threshold. 

At the well-known sound of this welcome voice, she 
hastened forward to meet him with her cliildrcu around 
her ; and her husband said in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, ‘ Here is iny father, Pauline — hero is my mother.’ 

The little eliildrun screamed with joy, and strove who 
should have the first kiss from grainlpapa and grand- 
mainnia. Their young mother, following the pious 
usage of those days, knelt to receive the benediction of 
the aged couple. 

Her children imitated her (*xninple, and knelt by her 
side. I'hc aged man, laying Ins hands with solemnity 
upon their bended lieads, said, ‘M^ God, let thy 
blessing rest upon these little ones, and upon Iheir 
mother. Preserve them from all evil under the shadow 
of thine Almighty wing; and keep them in thy holy 
ways, that we may all he united hereafter in 
as we are, praise he to tliy name, to-day on earth.’ 
‘Anieii!* was echoed by every voice and from every 
heart in that little band. 

‘And now, my children, let us come to dinner. J 
must have my son at one side and Paulino at the other ; 
and you, my wife, shall sit at the other side of our 
Sebastian, and take care of the little children.’ 

I need not add that the repast was a joyous one ; nor 
did the emotion they had experienced prevent any of 
the party from doing justice to the good dinner which 
Pauline had provided, for her talents as housekeeper 
were eciuiit to her comeliness. 

The happy party were on the point of rising from 
table, when the celebrated painter Lebrun, director of 
the Roysil IVTimufactury of Gobelins, entered with a paper 
ill his iiund. * My dear Sebastian/ said he, ‘I come to 
you as the bearer of good news. Monseigneur, the in- 
tendant of finance, has increased your salitlfy from 1200 
to 2000 francs a-year ; moreover, he has named you sub- 
, director of the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, an office 
wliicli he has created expressly for you, on account of 
the favourable ti stimony which it has happily been in 
my power to Ixiar both to your character and talents ; 
and finally, in order that your father may not he ob- 
liged to return to Metz, he has obtained for him from 
Ills niiijesty n pension of 6no livres, with reversion to 
your mother; and has also empowered me to provide 
I them both with apartments in tliis establishment. Thus 
you will no longer be under the necessity of separating 
from them/ 

‘'J’hanks, sir— a thousand thanks/ exedaimed Se- 
bastian. 

' May God reward M. Colbert for this!* said the aged 
Laurent. 

* Sebastian/ added I^bmn, when the young man was 

somewhat recovered from his emotion, ‘ you must profit 
by the bounty of his majesty and M. Colbert, by be- 
coming a superior artist. Hitherto, poverty has pre- 
vented the free exercise of your talents ; now^ nothing 
can, nothing ought any longer to stand in way (ff 
your entire success.’ t ‘ 

* My noble benefemtor,* warmly responded, the young 
man, ‘ you need not fear but 1 will do all that in me 
lies to prove myself worthy of your kindness. The 
name of Sebastian Leclerc shaU not be whoUy lost to 
posterity.* 






The young artist kept his word. Six years after- 
wards, lie was known throughout Europe as the most 
able engraver of the day: the Royal Academy of 
Sciences received him with joy into her bosom ; and he 
I was made professor of perspective. 

' lie afterwards became professor of design in the 
School of the Gobelins, and united to this title that of 
engraver for the Cabinet du Jloi. II is aged father was 
spared yet seven years longer to witness the brilliant 
career of his son; but at length one day, whilst Se- 
bastian Leclerc, surrounded by liis children, his wife, 

I and his parents, was conducting the evening devotions 
of his household, the old man was heard to utter a 
gentle sigh, and sunk quietly to the ground. He had 
quitted earth for lieaven, and a happy death had ter- 
minated his peaceful life. 

His son lived yet many years. His death did not 
take place until the 25th of October 1714, when lie re- 
joined his father in eternity, leaving behind him the 
renown of a talented artist, and the still more desirable 
fame of a man of true worth and excellence. 

Sebastian Leclerc left behind him a considerable 
number of engravings ; amongst others, a cnlloction of 
the dirers costumes of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
battles of Alexander,* the Council of Nice, &c. ; and he 
was also the author of several works on geometry, 
architecture, &c. which are still held in estimation. 


fichtk’s lbctcre. 

Indite was short and robust in ligiiro, but bad a search- 
ing, commanding look ; ho made use of most keenly sharp 
expressions, while lie tried by every imaginablo means to 
make his meaning understood, being fully aware of the 
slender powers of too many of his hearers. He seemed to 
claim imperiously a strict oliodience of thought, forbidding 
the snspicion of a doubt. * Gentlemen,' he began, *onm- 
pose yourselves; turn your thoughts inwiirtls; we have 
nothing to do now with anything external, but simply with 
oursolvoii.' The audience so commanded, hce.mcd each to 
do his beet to retreat within liimsclf: some changed their 
position, and sat bolt upright, some curled tlieinselves up 
and shut their eyes ; all waited breathlessly for the next 
\iord. ‘Gentlemen, let your thought be — the Wall.* 1 
perceived that the listeners did all they could ^to ])osacs8 
their minds fully with the wall, and they seemed to suc- 
ceed. ‘Now have you thought— the wall.*' Now, gentle- 
men, let your thought be — ^that which thought the wall.* 
It was eurioiis to watch the evident perplexity and di.s- 
tresR. Many seemed to search about in vain, ^^ttllOllt the 
power of forming any idea of * what had thought the wall;’ 
and 1 finite understood how many young ininds which 
could so stumble on the tlm^shold of speculative jdiilosophy 
might be in danger of falling into a most unhealthy state 
by striving further. Fichte’s lecture, however, \Yas most 
admirable, distinct, and lucid, and I never heard any ex- 
position at all to be compared with it. Fichte made few 
pl^ilosophers, but many powerful reasoners. — 
rc/ituffs. 

EXEMPLAHY ECONOMV. 

It is now generally admitted that almost all the poverty 
among us is occasioned by want of economy in some way 
or other; and to show how much can be done !jy good 
management, I could name a widow still living in tliis 
parish [Stobo], whose husband was a ploughman, with un 
income of only abfiut L.25 a-year, upon which they brought 
up a delicate family of tim children, living as comfortably 
OH his neigliboiim, paid all thefr accounts, and he left her 
at his death LGO, of which, though she has been a widow 
for many ^eors, she has scarcely ever spent a shilling; while 
others, with not half the number of a family, and perhaps 
double their income, are contimuilly in poverty, and arc 
always ill-olothed, and never have a comfortable meal. 
Surely there must be something wrong liere l-^-Fet ldcMre 
Adwrluer, 


* In the first impression of Uio print lopreBonting Alexander's 

entry into Babylon, the head of the hero^{ t delineated In profile. 

When Ledlerc presented this print to bonis XIY., the monarch 
having observed, * I Hhould have thought Alexanfler might have 
honoured me with a tooft,' the sitist,, on the ensuing day, brought to 
tho king a new impression of the print, in whioh the oonqueror^s 
head was so placed as to look bis nudssty full in the iboe^ 


TO ***«, 

Tiik w’orld is bright before Oicc, 

Its summer flowers are thine, 

Its calm blue sky is o’er thfso. 

Thy bosom Fleaauro’s ehilne ; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To Nature's morning hour. 

Pure, warm, ns when from heaven 
It burst on Eden's bower. 

There is a song of sorrow, 

Tho death -dirge of the gay, 

That tells, ere dawn of morrow. 
These charms may melt nwny, 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 

Tlie summer flowers bo faded, 

^ And youth's w'orm promise o'er. 

Believe it not : though lonely 
Thy evening home may be : 
Though Beauty's bark can only 
Float on a summer sea ; 

Though Time tby bloom is stealing, 
There's still beyond his art 
The wild'flowcr wreath of feeling. 
The sunbeam of the heart. 
’—rilZ‘(irccnt' IlalUrK't Pome. 


KWALI.OW8. 

These mysterious visitants, creatures of instinct, are by I 
many perKous supposed to perform their eccentric gyra- 
tions from mere caprice, while, in reality, they arc amongst 
the very best friends of mankind. I would as soon see a 
man shoot one of my fowls or my ducks, or rather ho would 
steal his hatful of eggs from the hen-roost, ns shoot one of 
these ]>oautiful annual visitants, or destroy one of their 
nests. My servants tliink 1 have a superstitious love, or 
dread, or fear of them, from tho religious regard I pay to i 
their preservation. If it were not for such beautiful and 
graceful birds, our crops would be totally annihilated. Wo 
have no idea of the numbers of such. Take the plant-louse 
— the British locust. Bonnet, whose researches on it re- 
mind us of Hnbet on the honey bee, isolated an individual 
of this species, and found that from the Ist to the 2‘2»1 of 
June it produced ninety-five young insects, and that there 
w’crc, in the summer, no letijg than nine generations, niero 
are Imtli wingless and winged, and Bonnet rnleiilntes a ; 
single specimen may produce 550,97 0,4119,000, 000,000 in a 
single year, and Dr Kichardson very far beyond this ! Now 
when we see the swallow flying high in the air, he is heard j 
every now and then snapping his bill, and swallowing these | 
and similar destroyers. Now, if at this season a swallow | 
destroys some fMlO mothers i>er day on ah average, .and esti- j 
mating each of these the parent of one- tenth of the above ; 
numbf'r, it is beyond all appreciable powers of arithmetic ; 
to calculate. If, instead of paying boys for destroying ' 
birds and their iiosts, they would jmy their cotUgiTs’ chil- 
dren a prize for every nest fledged of swallov.^ martins, 
and swifts, they would confer tenfold more beneit on their 
crops. — G'urdcnors* and Farmer** Journal. 


VIRGIL. 

To the Classical Section of Oxiamdejis’s EdvcationaX. 
Course, edited by Drs Schmitz and Zumpt, tliere has just 
been added— F. Viugilii Maronis Carmina ; illustrated . 
with an Introduction and Notes in English, also wood- j 
engravings. I’rice 4s. (id. 

Caesar w'as previously issued, and Sallust will imme- j 
diatcly follow; the whole section to comprehend about : 
twelve works, including a larger and smaller Latin Gram- | 
mar. 


The works are to be lia^ from all Booksellers. 


PiibllHlied by W. At R. Chamrkiib, High fitrset, Edlnbiirgli. Also | 
sold by 1>. CHAMftXRs, 9B Miller Street, Olsegow; W. S. Osn, I 
147 Btrand, London ; and J. M‘Olabkak, fll D'Olier Street^ 1 1 
PubJin^Printed by W, and B. ClHAMBaas, IMinburgh. ; 
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riiicK I If/. 


A WOUK ING-MAN'S UECOLLECTIOXS; 
]\ry earliest recolleetiona arc associated with iiiy father’s 
w()rk‘»hop. In looking hack to the youthful period of 
life, and the years immediately succeeding, it has often 
occurred to me that some particulars might be revived, 
which, in the present day, when the great questions of 
education, food, and work, arc occupying the ]mblic 
mind, would assist in exposing a defect or suggesting a 
n'lncd}'. Perhaps one of the most effectual means of 
arriving at just conclusions on which to base practical 
remedial measures, would be to ^ct a number of opera- 
tives and artisans to make a clean breast of it — to en- 
lighten the world honestly as to their social economy, 
their ways and means, sayings and doings. 

As soon as I could hold a hammer, the workshop was 
my chief place of resort after school hours and on lialf 
holidays. I had a mechanical turn, and was fond of 
liandling tools, and w'as brought up to consider myself 
as dostiued to become a cabinetmaker, and to plod 
through life at the side of the bench. For more than 
twenty years 1 pursued this calling, never dreaming 
that any other sphere of existence woukl open before 
mo. I have consequently mingled mucli with working- 
men, and had abundant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quaintc'tl w'ith their prevalent habits and' modes of 
thinking. 

The establishment to which the workshop apper- 
taiiied was in a country town within a hundred miles 
of Jjondon ; the number of * hands* employed, including 
an api>rcntice or two, varied from six to nine, according 
to the state of business. The hours of work from March 
to ()(‘tober w'crc from six in the morning till seven in 
tlio evening, and during the other lialf-ycar work com- 
menced ill the morning at daylight, and ended an hour 
later at night. Working by candlelight commenced for 
tlic season on the 13th of October— why this particular 
day was selected I never could make out — and cndeiT 
punctually on the Ist of March. The men had half an 
liour for their breakfast at eight, an hour for dinner at 
twelve, and half an hour for tea between four and live 
in the afternoon : at times, however, instead of going 
liumc to the latter meal, they drank a pint of beer in 
the workshop. They were punctual in their attendance, 
according to the conventional acceptation of the term ; 
that is, if they reached the shop within five or ten 
minutes of the exact time, it was considered as being 
all fair ; but the hour of leaving off work presented a 
singular contrast to the loose and straggling system of 
arrival ; then every one wasveady to depart, even before 
the * clock was cold.’ 

The description of the proceedings of one day would 
su%x), in main points, as an example of what took place 
yeap after year. On commencing in the morning, or on 
returning ft'orn a meal, several minutes were always 


wasted in gossip while each man took off* his coat and 
put on his jacket and apron ; then a desultory stroke 
or two of the saw or plane would be given, interrupted 
by a few additional snatclies of conversation : niovc- 
nient at first scorned irksome, and perhaps a quarter of 
an hour was lost in getting the shop fiiirly under way. 
All at once, after the lapse of an hour or so, some topic 
of general interest— :i prize-fight, murder, or ‘radical 
reform* — would be started; and as cabinctmaking is 
too noisy a trade to allow of talking and working at 
the same time, a general suspension of labour ensued. 
The debate not unfrcqiiciitly produced a quarrel ; and 
as the excitement increased, the epithets ‘fool,* ‘liiir,’ 
^c. were bandied about without the slightest regard for 
decorum, or respect for personal feelings. Notwith- 
standing the heat of disputation on suoli occasions, 
there seemed to he a tacit understanding that one eye 
and car should be kept on the alert for the master’s 
appn*ach. No sooner was this perceived, or his foot 
lieard on the stair, than the signal was given, and all 
hands fell to working as busily as bees. While the 
master remained in the shop, this assumed diligence 
was kept uj>. and if any one spoke, it w'as with sup- 
pressed voice. No sooner, however, did the principal 
disappear, than an immediate slackening followed — 
every arm seemed suddenly deprived of half its energy, 
every tongue was loosened. 

The disputes were, in the majority of instances, on the 
most trivial points ; and in proportion to the speakers* 
ignorance of the subject under discussion, so was the 
vehemence of the debate. The arguments were gene- 
rally inarkeil by bitter and obstinate prejudices — pre- 
judices of the class. This is a most lamentable and 
fata] characteristic ; but 1 shall have occasion to adverft 
to it further by and by : as yet, many details remain to 
be brought forward. 

Our sketch so far may be considered as filling up the 
forenoon : in the afternoon, about four o’clock in sum- 
mer, or at dusk in winter, a proposition would now and 
then be made to ‘ have in some beer,* or purl, or egg-hot, 
according to the season. It was not what is called a 
drinking-shop, but the men would drink beer whenever 
they could get it, and consider themselves ill treated if 
none were offered to them when they were out at work. 
On this point much might bo said respecting the defi- 
ciency of proper independence of character under which 
such a state of feeling would prevail. As regards 
drinking, lioM'ever, a great advance had been made upon 
the workmen of the preceding half century. An old 
man who had workedi^ the shop during a long course 
of years often related particulars of the scenes he had 
witnessed. To quote his words, * a bushel of beer was 
often drunk in a morning before eleven o’dock,’ and all 
sorts of tricks and subterfuges were liad recourse to in 
order to evade the ma8ter*8 notice. The youngest hand 
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woiilil j^cnerally be posted as sentlneil, and when no other 
mode of escaping observation presented itself, the beer 
would be drawn up at a back window by a string. 

In many workshops an absurd system of tines pre- 
vails, the main object of which is to accumulate a fund 
to be expended for beer : cabinetmakers are no excep- 
tion. Fines arc sometimes levied if the grindstone, or 
rubbing-down stone, on which plane-irons are sharpened 
be not used according to certain prescribed regulations : 
sometimes a point connected with the fire and candle, 
with the glue-pot or tindcr-hox, constituted the ground 
of an imposition. Then there is the ‘ footing,’ or bwk- 
aJuiesh, expected from every new liand engaged to w'ork 
at the shop. Should the new hand prove refractory, 
aud object to pay hi a footing, he lays himself open to 
all sorts of annoyances, the chief of which is taking 
away and concealing Ins tools, if he have any. This is 
called ‘setting old Mother Shornie to work;’ and as 
the poor man’s tools disappear one by one, the old lady 
is said to have carried them of!'. Should he want to 
use the glue, another will immediately snatch the jKit 
from the fire and k(H.>p it on his own bench. The upshot 
is, that the recusant either pays the fine or quits the 
shop. Bad luck, too, to the unfurtmiate wight whose 
apron was hemmed at the bottom! he immediately 
rendered himself liable to a fine, as tlie immemorial 
custom of the craft requires the apron to be decorated 
with a fringe made by palling out a few cross threads 
at its lower extremity. Among blacksmiths, when a 
man mounts a new apron, it must he stam])ed with a 
quart pot, which it is needless to say is brought in full 
of beer ; and a painter, while at work, becomes * tlneable* 
if he drop his brusli, and it be picked up by a shopmnte 
before he can recover it. Some of these l.aw's were en- 
forced in our workshop : one of the men a]>poiritcd by 
the others acted as treasurer. WJicn the time cjime for 
drinking the sum collected, it often fell short of anti- 
cipation, leaving room to suspect the treasurer’s faith. 
Tlie same fact w'^as also observed with regard to a fund 
raised by penny a-week subscriptions for the relief of| 
‘tramps:* it w^as never so large as it ought to have 
been. 

There was a difTerence in morning anil afternoon | 
conversation : the former has been described ; the latter, | 
especially after beer, was somewhat more boisterous 
and unseemly. So it went on with little variation 
year after year. Tiiere was no ambition, no aspiration, 
no notion of daily bettering, of steadily carrying out a 
fixed purpose, save that of supplying animal wants. 
This, it may be s.aid, is so pre-eminent a necessity, as 
to absorb all others ; but we are told that, 

* Well-oarnod, tlie bread of service yot may have 
A mounting spirit.* 

A hand-to-mouth mode of living had become second 
nature w itli all in the shop : their sole recreation, w hether 
married or single, was to pass the evenings in the tap- 
room of a public-house ; such a tiling as a Valk in the 
fields, or listening to a lecture at the Mechanics* Insti- 
tute, was never thought of, or, if thouglit of, never put 
ill practice. As may be inferred under such circum- 
stances, the moral code was lax ; everything was fair, 
unless you w ere found out ; and if by any chance a de- 
faulter was dfcU'cled, the general feeling, instead of con- 
trition. was — ‘ More fool he not to have managed it 
better.* I well remember certain current phrases which 
were familiar to me before I was old enough to under- 
stand their import — * Wliat the master don’t miss, comes 
to the raafl ;* * What a iiersou does not know, does him 
no harm;’ or, * Jt*s no use to starve in a cook’s shop:* 
all vicious sayings, importing a low tone of morality. 
Acting on these princiiiles, naik, screws, sand-paper, 
small pieces of veneer, in fact ^ything that could be 
easily secreted, was carried away ; and, what is not a 
little singular, such acts were .never looked upon as 
atseoHng; ‘ taking it home* was the recognised term. No 
one scrupled to work on his own private account, using 
the roaster’s time and materials at any job which he 


might have picked up among his own connections ; the 
contraband object being hastily laid aside whenever 
the emx>byer made his appearance. Among other in- I 
stances, I have known a man to make a dozen cliairs ! 
in a shop constantly overlooked by a foreman, and carry 
them away piecemeal concealed a&)ut his person. Small 
articles inadvertently left in a chest of drawers, writing- 
desk, or other furniture sent in for repair, w'crc always 
regarded as lawful prizes, and appropriated accordingly. 
All this might be set down to an attempt on the part 
of a subordinate class to indemnify tliemselvcs for the 
absence of privileges enjoyed by others, but, as wre have 
seen in the treasurer’s defalcation, they were not true 
to one another. And it almost invariably liappened 
that the messenger sent out to buy bread, and cheese, 
and beer, or the materials for concocting egg-hot, made 
a profit for himself out of the contributions by purchas- 
ing deficient or inferior articles. The detail of such 
facts is a melancholy one: no attempt, however, has 
been made to overstate the evil; the knowledge of its 
existence may perhaps lead to measures of melioration. 

Occasionally a London hand on tramp was taken in 
for a short time ; his stay generally had the elfect of 
interfusing a little metropolitan slang with the provin- 
cial vernacular. One useful result, however, follow'cd : 
the new-comer ftirnishcd us with hints how to work, 
contrivances for abridging and expediting labour, or a 
new style of construction, which we could continue 
after lie had left. But our men were very ill-cquij)pe(l 
with tools: sc.-ircely one, indeed, who did not .avail 
himself of the most miserable make-shifts ; anything to 
save the outlay of a shilling. With these they w'ould 
go on for years, unaware x>erhaps that they were sacri- 
ficing time, and producing inferior work, with such im- 
perfect appliances. The better the tools, all other things i 
being equal, the better is a man enabled to w'urk : a few' | 
weeks’ saving of what was silent at the public-house j 
would have put our men on an clllcicnt fcK)ting in tliis 
particular. But they were incapable of taking a com- 
prehensive view of tljeir position and prospects ; they 
could never look boj'ond the next Saturday. 

Disheartening ns all this may appear, there are one 
or two redeeming points. As a boy, I was extremely 
fond of reading, and having a good memory, often | 
repeated in tlie w'orkshqp some of the stirring incidents j 
of travt'l and adventure which I had perused. On 
such occasions I had always ari admiring and attentive ' 
audience. It is true that time was lost while they 
ceased their work to listen to my recitals; but the 
conversation tliat fi)llowed showed a capability of being 
interested by topics out of the ordinary range when j 
presented in a very familiar style. There was a cer- | 
tain esprit de corps also among these men, whicli, under ' 
proi)er management, might become a motive-pow’er of I 
110 mean value for moral training and advancement, j 
At times, too, manifestations of loyal attachment and | 
devotion to the employer would appear — glimpses, as it j 
^were, of a genuine nature deadened and perverted by 1 
mischievous habits. When we consider that men arc i 
found to work day after day for mere food and raiment, | 
without an idea of tlie dignity of labour, or the poetry ; 
of life to sustain them, we are impressed with the fact j 
of a latent poiver in this dogged perseverance, capable ! 
of greater things, when once the mental slough can be j 
cast off. 

The routine of workshop duty was often interrupted 
by ‘jobbing- work’ at customers* houses. Country 
tradesmen, as is generally known, devote themselves 
to more numerous branches of trade than the shop- 
keepers of the metropolis, or what may be termed pro- 
vincial capitals. Hence the workman’s occupation 
is more varied, and perhaps on that account more 
interesting, notwithstanding the depreciatory declara- 
tion of the real London arti^n, that your countryman 
‘ knows a little of everything, and nothing well.* Re- 
moving goods, paper-hanging, lifting carpets, taking 
down and cleaning bedsteads, Ac. of such our jobs 
mainly consisted. To some houses we paid periodical 
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visits : at the end of April, the thick worsted hangings 
and draperies, their winter occupation gone, were to 
be taken down and replaced by the summer’s para- 
phernalia of chintz and muslin, which in October again 
gave place to the cozy damask and moreen. These 
goings out gave us an insight into the domestic arrange- 
ments of many families, and we were not backward in 
drawing inferences. At that time the most favourable 
estimate was formed of those households in which beer 
was most freely supplied : the house which kept ‘ a 
good tap* might always depend on prompt services. 
According to the nature of our occupation, we went 
from storey to storey, from woom to room ; now catch- 
ing a glimpse of a fashionable toilette, or a well-fiir- 
iiishcd w'ardrohe ; then coming suddenly into a noisy 
nursery, or iicrhaps.a store-closet smelling of soap and 
candles, ham and onions, jellies and juniper. It was the 
part of Asmodcus without the trouble of taking off flic 
roof: whot snatches we caught of little- town -ism! Tn 
some houses the inmates would carry on tlieir conver- 
sation quite rcg.^rdless of our presence ; our social posi- 
tion was too low to cause restraint. Experiences of 
tliis kind were amusing, but not improving. It was a 
great pJeasurc for me to be sent to an old manor-hnnsc; 
for there, hy favour of the housekeeper or servants, I 
was allowed to spend a little time in the library every 
evening after the labours of the day. (Country work is 
among the pleasantest of my workship recollections. 

liut to return to our main question: the faults of 
character which I have attempted to signalise, with 
regard to a certain class of working-men. are not con- 
fined to one particular locality ; the same defects, or 
modifications of them, appear in other quarters. A few 
years’ residence in the state of New York gave me 
opportunity to observe the same want of forctliought, 
of true independence of character, of adai)ting means to 
ends, as j)revailed in my native district at home. Tlie 
uorking-class in America comprises a heterogeneous 
mixture, of whicli we have little example in this country, 
and to this cause many ra<ljcal defects may perhaps be 
attributed. There is one favourable point which I must 
not forget to notice : the English and Americans with 
whom 1 came in contact were always ready to lend tools 
to one another in case of need ; not so the I>cnch and 
(jicrnians ; tliey either demurred, or refused' altogether, 
even to their compatriots. The French appeared to be 
tlic most unreflecting in their proceedings. I once 
remonstrated with a Parisian who had chopped up a 
valuable piece of mahogany to burn under the glue-pot. 
The reply was, * Bali ! whenever you see von rich man, 
you SCO your enemy: the boss is von rich — ha is niy 
enemy. Tt is quite fair ; I do vat 1 like to him.* 

From this intensified specimen of perverse morality, 
some idea may be formed of its wide-spread action in a 
less i)ositive degree. I often look back to my workshop 
(lays with a feeling of regret that I did not make a 
better use of them, and that I yielded too readily to the 
iiilluences around me. My latest experiences com« 
down to within the last six years, consequently the con- 
clusions which may arise cannot be said to apply to an 
obsolete state of things. The workshop was a bad 
scliool for me ; association in early life with men who 
liad no fixed principles left unwholesome impressions 
on my mind, which have never been wholly eradicated. 
Apprentices, on entering a situation, have a double evil 
to encounter ; in some cases they arc at the beck and 
call of the whole shop — their life a very slavery — so 
much is exacted from them by men who are often 
loudest in senseless clamour about invasion of rights. 
This is a physical evil ; but the moral one is greater. 

I say it vrith inexpressible regret, that as far as my 
own experiences are conc^ed, the workmen, acting 
loss as individuals than in the spirit of class, too ge- 
nerally neglect moral considerations; and nothing is 
mo|;e certain than that they are suspicioua of each 
othpr. Could they have a thorough reliance on each 
other's integrity, what might they not accomplish? 
It may be said, indeed, that among the so-called middle 


and higher classes there is too much want of con- 
scientious principle ; but among these classes, I believe, 
there is an ever-pervading desire to maintain at least 
the appearance of respectability of chnractei . A tear of 
losing caste, by being dim.'ovtred to have done either a 
mean or dishonest action, insures that M'hich an uncom- 
prominng integrity ought in itself to accomplish. 

In my youthful experiences 1 saw little of pure-souled 
conscientiousness ; the only guiding principle was self- 
ishness injuriously exercised. This was an error spring- 
ing inimcMliately from what I consider to be a grand 
defect in the manual labouring-classes. They eoinmit 
the prodigious mistake of considering theniselves to Iks 
a class apart, and acting accordingly ; whereas they 
should, know that they are memlsers of a varied eoni- 
miinity, the language, fashions, and feelings of whieh 
there is no reason they sliould not adopt. In their 
labour lh(‘ro is nothing dishonourable, or wliich weighs 
them down ; they are depressed mainly hy conside- 
rations arising out of their feelings ainl habits. To nit' 
it is now obvious that with the exercise of a little fore- 
tlioiight, self-denial, .and st'lf-ri'spect, a better state of 
things would pn'vail. T would not be thought actuated 
by a desire to deny or undervalue the virtues wliich w»e 
know exist in many struggling families ; my wish is, 
that they sliould become more general, llow many 
subordinate clerks, with smaller ineome:. than the yearly 
earnings of ii mechanic, live in comfort and respecta- 
bility. AVhy cannot the W'orking- cl asses do the same ? 
Having hut comparatively little requirement for expen- 
sive clothing, they might often be more at ease in pecu- 
niary matters than the father of a famil3’ obliged to 
wear a good coiit and keep up an appearance. 

Every j’Ciar the multiplication of books and other 
educational facilities renders the work of progress 
easier. Education must come from within as well as 
from without. When tins trutli liecomcs better known, 
we shall perhaps hear that the working-classes have 
abandoned their ‘ fixed idea,’ an(l emerged from the 
groove in wdiicli they have so long been travelling in 
ill-suppressed discontent, and caught the ‘mounting 
spirit.’* • 


F L 0 \V E R HYBRID S. 

Tiinouoii the kindness of the exhibitor in sending us a 
cArd of admission, we had recently the pleasure of going 
over the Exhibition of American Flowering Plants in 
Chelsea. The plants arc arranged under an immense 
awning, in two long plots at right angles to one another, 
and the space of ground thus covered with fiowern was 
very considerable. Standing on an elevated platform 
at- one end, a sjdcndid view is afforded of the collection, 
and a more brilliant and raried nifiss of fioral beauty 
con .scarcely he conceived. Here, there were rich heaps 
of pur]>lc fading away into its lightest tints ; there, were 
more delicate clusters of pink; and beyond, of yellow, 
rose, and pure white. But for certain general features 
indicative of their relationship, one ignorant of botani- 
cal science would have supposed them to bo all members 
of different families. Yet, reader, this groat assomhlage 
of flowers, these varied and opposite effects, and this 
surprising dissimilarity of individual aspect, wci-c pro- 
duced hy only two species of plants, and these allied 
to each other — rhododendrons ajid azaleas. Thirty years 
ago, ojxly three or four noticeable varieties of the rhodo- 
dendrons were known in England. Probably fifty times 
that number are now growing in luxuriance in our 
choicest collections. ''Mow were these produced 1 They 


^ Tbo above article la what It purports to Tx^— 'the pioduotfon of 
a peMon who only a few years affo laboured as a working-man in 
an iftnylirfi provincial town. That he Jias been able to put bis 
ideas thus before tbo world is, ho says, exclusively owing to a 
porsovoring course of sclf-iustniction.— Eo. C, if. /. 
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were not imported from al^road. Wo owe them entirely 
to the skill and ingenuity of our practical flori.«tH ; and 
the art by which this singular effect is attained is the 
Jlybridising or Crossing of Flowers — the real subject of 
our present article. 

The Oennan botanist Kblreuter appears to have been 
the earliest discoverer of the extraordinary results which 
may be effected by flower-crossing. The study has been 
more extensively pursued, and with the care and patience 
vrhich it demands, together with the power of response 
to the rather heavy calls it makes upon the pocket, 
by two deceased British 1>otaiiist8 — the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert, and Mr Thomas A. Knight, the president 
for many years of the Horticultural Society in our own 
country. It is well known that in the zoological king- 
dom — and the fact has been extensively taken advantage 
of by man, with the most valuable and interesting results 
— that varieties of animal species might be mingled to- 
gether, and the production of an entirely new variety 
would result from the union. Thus have originated our 
different breeds of liorscs, cattle, dogs, sheep, fowls, and 
aingiiig birds. The hybrid thus produced being capable 
of reproduction, has supplied us with varieties of these 
domestic creatures of a permanent and immensely impor- 
tant kind. Hie researches of the experimenters in ques- 
tion solved the same problem in the vegetable kingdom. 

1 ‘This power of hybridising,’ writes Dr Iniidlcy, ‘ appears 
to be far more comiuon in plants than in animals; for 
while only a few animal mules arc known, there is 
scarcely a genus of domesticated plants in which this 
eflect cannot be produced.’ The power of producing a 
hybrid plant, however, is confined to certain limits. 
Some experimenters have obtained, as they say, a sort 
of h^'brid between a horse-radish and a cabbage ; others, 
between a rose and a black currant; others, between 
oranges and pomegranates ; between the thoni-appic and 
the tobacco plant ; but these are mostly apocryphal cases. 
The rule appears to be, that the process of hybridisation 
cannot be generally successful except between species of 
plants nearly related to one another. Plants so distinct 
as to be properly ranked under different genera cannot be 
intermingled. If plants described by botaiiisb as belong- 
ing to two genera do intermix, and produce a fertile or 
even a barren offspring, It appears to be the firm belief 
of Mr Herbert that the botanists are in tho wrong, 
and that we have thus a sort of natura^ test by which 
to prove whether the arbitrary distinctions they adopt 
have their foundation in the laws of the vegetable scheme. 
There will doubtless be many opponents to this opinion; 
but it is more than probable that it will outlive the 
opposition. We must not, however, venture further on 
this toughly-coii tested subject. 

The reader who is anxious to produce hybridising 
dfccts, will be glad to know that the requisite process is 
very simple, though it calls for much patience on liis 
part. In the first instance, it consists merely in applying 
the pollen of the flowers of one variety to those of another 
of the same species. The strange pollen grain, resting on 
the stigma of one of the latter flowers, in process of time 
puts forth a microscopic tubule, and penetrating the 
tissue of this portion of the flower, it finally reaches the 
ovule, to which it comniuiiicates tho principle of life. 
The ovule finally completed is a seed — in this instance a 
BSied borne by one flower and receiving tho vital principle 
from another, ^veral precautions are, however, nccessaiy 
to a successful issue. The flower in which the operation 
is to be performed must be deprived of its own anthers 
before the pollen they secrete is matured and fitte<l for 
its functions in the vegetable organism. In some flowers, 
in which the ripening of the pollen takes place before the 
expansion of the flower^ this is almost impossible, as the 
flower in such cases must be torn open while it is yet 
unoxpanded ; in ethete it mav bo managed by using a 
very delicate pair of lady’s scissors. Selecting a flower 
of another variety of the species, the pollen of which is 
just ripe, or nearly so, it may be removed by a fine cameVs- 
hair brush from the anthers, and transfer!^ to the stigma 
of the first flower. It is then customary among some 


cultivators to tie a little bag of fine gauze or muslin over 
the flower thus treated, to prevent the application of anv 
other farina, by the intervention of insects or the wind, 
which might interfere with the result. Others are con- 
tent with simple ticketing, so as to be able at seed-time 
to distinguish the flower. Tlio usual processes then go 
on : the flower fades, and in time the seed ripens, when it 
must be carefully collected and stored up in a marked 
box. This is the first and most important part of the 
process of hybridisation. The seeds must then bo dealt 
with secundum, artem^ the seedling plants carefully tended, 
potted in very rich compost; and when the time of flower- 
ing arrives, the experiments, if he makes the attempt on 
a sufficient scale, will probably be rewarded with three or 
four new varieties of his flowers, of the greatest beauty, 
together with a vast number of other curious but not 
meritorious plants. 

Mere, then, is tho grand secret of the myriads of new 
flowers which are annually produced in on;* exhibitions 
and flower-markets. Only those who arc in some measure 
acquainted with the system of flower-cultivation can 
estimate the really enormous number of varieties raised 
by this means in each year, fcioine practical florists, 
whose talent or taste lies in rearing particular kinds of 
plants, such as 'geraniums, fuchsias, cainclliaH, or rhodo- 
dendrons, occasionally clear very large sums of money by 
the splendour of particular plants created by this art. 
As is well known, when once a good * florist’s flower * of a 
perennial plant is obtained, it is capable of becoming the 
parent of thousands of others by means of slips or cut- 
tings. Some idea of the value of the parent plant may 
be estimated by the fact, that small plants of a new 
variety arc often sold to wealthy amateurs at flve guineas 
each and upwards, when the plant is making its first 
dt%iu in the court of Flora. But it must not bo forgotten 
that out of perhaps four or five hundred seedlings, the care 
and culture of which necessarily occupies a prolonged time, 
and is attended with considerable trouble and expense, 
only tlircc or four really good new varieties will occur, 
although there may be a number of secondary flowers 
which appear beautiful in the ej'cs of the uninitiated, 
and these arc sold at inferior prices; a vast number, 
however, turn out worthless, and must )>e thrown away. 
The magnificent variety of rhododendrons, mentioned in 
our opening jiaragraphs, was produced out of a last 
number of seedlings, of* which only the truly splendid 
and valuable plants were preserved. That favourite, the 
auricula, tlic cuniatioiis, and many others, particularly 
pansies, have yielded under this treatment the most sur- 
prising number of varieties conceivable. The ‘ named ’ 
kinds alone are innumerable : the titles ‘ Napoleons,’ 
‘ Princes,* ‘ Duchesses,’ and a number equally grand i so- 
nant, conveying the idea of the superb beauty of many. 
Bui, alas ! many of these varieties ‘ have the great fault 
of perishing almost as soon as they are obtained, and 
they servo no other purpose than that of encumbering the 
minds of science with accounts of so-called species which, 
from their transitory existence, can never bo re-cxainincd.’ 

It may be asked, In what relation does tho hybrid 
flower stand with respect to its resemblance or difleronccs 
from those by the intermixture of which it was origi- 
nated ? There is some dispute on the subject, but, as a 
general rule, it-may be stated that the plant or flower is a 
mean between the two ; or, in other words, that it is like 
neither the one nor the other ; but, like both, it possesses 
some qualities and characteristics of this, modified by 
opposite ones of that plant. Thus a scarlet flower crossed 
with a white will probably produce a hybrid plant with 
a flower of a mixed red and white. Or again, a hardy 
variety crossed with a tender one will probably produce a 
half-hardy hybrid. In some of Mr Herbert’s exneri- 
ments on camellias, this mean tesalfe was singularly 
displayed, not mereljr in to extenal features, but 

in point of constitution. This was also manifest in the 
calceolarias. The plants of one variety 4 tfe shrubby and 
tender, growing to a considerable height; others are 
stemlesB, but very hardy, dying down during the winder, 
but reappearing in the sj^ing. The resulting hybrid was 
partly of the one, partly of the other habit, so tender, as 
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I to iierish with extreme frost, but so hardy, aS safely to | 
I endure the jiererity of nii ordinary season ; and it was a 
I sort of semi-shrubby plant, not absolutely stemless, and 
not entirely dying down in winter. How valuable the 
results to which these facts point 1 They put into the 
hands of man a modelling power over the organised crea- 
tion which he may make subservient to his best advan- 
tage. Is a valuable esculent too tender for our climate, 
while it is at the same time an abundantly-productive 
bearer I these discoveries plainly indicate the cure-— let it 
be hybridised b.y a hardier plant. When the facility of 
the means of thus altering the character and constitution 
of plants is considered, our surprise at a number of dille- 
reiit species of the same genus occurring wild in nature 
will probably cease ; and probably it is to the natural 
hybridisation of plants that the origin of a number of the 
divisions we designate species is to be ascribed. It is 
certain that a number of wild Howers have been fo^iid 
which were without doubt hybrid plants, for they were a 
sort of vogetable epitome of two dissimilar species found 
ill their vicinity. Doubtlc.ss in these cases the indus- 
trious bee has been tho agent of conveyance for tiic pollen 
h-om the one to the other flower. * 1 1 is impossible not to 
believe that a great proportion of the rejiutcd species of 
JU^sa ruhns^ and other intricate genera, have had a hybrid 
origin.' With regard to roaes, the first cross known in 
England was brought from America — it was the c‘ele- 
brated Noisette rose, being a hybrid between the musk 
cluster and the ever-blowing Chinese rose. Arc wc to 
reduce all roses back to the wild rose of our hedgc.s, and 
to ascribe the countless splendid varieties of the queen of 
flowers, whore not the direct result of human interven- 
tion, to crossings occurring between one or two accidental 
varieties of the dog-rose ? And may not the same be con- 
jectured in many other instances 'll These inquiries are 
both interesting and important; but they are at the same 
time such as can scarcely receive a definite answer. 

While Mr Herbert busied himself with flower hybrids, 
and was rewarded with an infinite number of valuable 
rc.Hults, Mr Knight devoted liinisclf with equal assiduity 
and success to the improvement ^f vegetables and fruit 
by this means. One of his Gzpcriments was very curious : 

; he touched the stigma of a smooth ciCbbagc with the 
I mixed ])ullen of tho rod and curled varieties, aud carc- 
i fully preserving the seed, it produced a cabbage not only 
curled, but red also ! His experiments on fruit-trees — 

I a series demanding a vast amount of time and expen- 
' diture of money — were singularly successful ; and wc 
j owe it to this distingui.shed horticulturist, and to this 
! singular power of lij^ridisatioii, that our orchards arc 
i now enriched with fruits of the greatest value and per- 
! fcctinii. Let the reader know that five, six, or seven 
years were requisite to the completion of some of these 
; experiments ; and as he beholds with pleasure his black 
I eagle choTrics, or bis melons, or his apples, or his im- 
i proved currants, let him not forget the skill and patience 
I which helped to bring them to their present high con- 
! dition of perfection. It is not over-sanguine to look for 
j the highest advantages to accrue from the application af 
the principles sketched in this paper to agriculture ; and 
the time may be confidently anticipated when our agri- 
culturists will have succeeded in obtaining by hybridising 
different varieties the best species of plants for tho nutri- 
ment of animals or for the food of man. Such an origi- 
nally elastic constitution conferred by the Divine Author 
of natura upon tho vegetable kingdom, bearing as it 
docs BO importantly upon the wants and condition of 
man, may well excite our reverential admiration of the 
forethought which ordained it. As a mere pastime of a 
harmless and elegant kind, hybrid flower-raising has a 
high station. Mr Herbert writes — * The cultivator of 
ornamental plants sees in the several species of each ; 
genus that he possesses the ^naterials with which he must i 
work, and he considets ' in what manner he can blend 
them to the best advantage, looking to several gifts in 
whi(^ each excels, whether of hardiness to endure our 
seavons, beauty in its colours, of delicacy in its markings, 
oi‘« fragrance, or stature, in profusion of blossom, and he 
may anticipate with tolerable accuracy the probable 


aspect of the intermediate plant which he is permitted i 
to create, for that term may be figuratively applied to ; 
the introduction into the world of a natural* form which I 
has probably never before existed in it.' 

T"* 

^ THE MISSES black ADDER. 

In going up the Hi^h Street of (llasgow, we may remark 
on the right-hand side one of thoao antique but elegant 
buildings which in long bygone times was the residence 
of a family of no small local distinction. Here, rather 
more than half a centuiy ago, and on the strength of 
certain rents of dwellings in the adjoiniug lanes, three 
sisters, the Misses Rlackadder, had taken up tbuir abode. 
After tbe primitive fashion of a former age, these 
worthy spinsters were rcsjicctively known to their friends 
as Miss Phcmic, Miss Bcckie, and Mis.s Nancy. I'licy 
had all arrived at that indefinite period of life i>o- 
litely, designated ‘ a certain age,’ but the exact numbers 
of their years were subjects of doubt and debate among 
their acquaintances ; and the Misses Ulackadder would 
furnish no information more conclusive than that the 
intervals between them were comparatively short, and 
that Piicmie was the eldest. 

Somewhat inconsistently with this latter fact, however, 
Miss IMicniie was observed to act a secondary part in the 
household, the control of which might be said to repose 
in the hands of Mis.s Beckic and Mis.s Nancy. The dross 
of Miss Phcmic was also seen to be a shade lower in tone; 
and whether in the street or the old-fashioited family 
pLW in the cathedral of St Ivlungo, she appeared with a 
subduedness of aspect ineconcilablc with her seniority. 

It is our duty to explain the apparent puzzle. 

The Misses Blackadder had been left curly oqdians, with 
good expectations ; their father was an only son, wiLli tw'o 
uncles, one of whom became a planter in Jamaica, and the 
other a moi'chant in Clrecnock. The spirit of enterprising 
commerce which had separated those elder brandies of 
his house so widely, promised fair to make them wealthy 
bachelors. Mr Blackadder devoutly hoped and believed 
that neither would ever find time to marry; and having 
dune BO himself, he sent his eldest daughter Phemie, at 
the age of ten, to cheer the solitary hours of her Greenock 
uncle, in compliance with the merchant's request, 
Htrengiheiicd by a promise to make her his heiress, and 
not forget her sisters. Scarcely was this arrangement 
concluded, when tho father was suddenly snatched away 
in the very noon of life: there was little time to regulate 
hi.s alfairs, and he bequeathed the patrimonial property in 
the High Street to his wife in trust for their tw'o youngest 
girls, considering Phcmic as already provided for by 
the promise of his uncle. So thought all concerned; and 
Phemie lived on with the incrchuiit, who continued to 
prosper and speculate, while her mother and sisters inha- 
bited the old house in Glasgow ; and as tho first bitteir- 
iicss of their loss wore off under the mellowing influence 
of time, they naturally enough began to calculate on the j 
family's interests in their childless relatives. 

The uncertainty of prospective advantages was, how- 
ever, destined to be strangely illustrated in their case. 
About five years after the death of Mr Blackadder, 
the old planter in Jamaica, possessed with that intense 
longing for his native couutiy which is apt to come 
over such of its people as declining years find alone 
with fortune in strange lands, sold on his plantation, 
aud left the West Indies, determined to spend the 
remnant of his days, in all the importance of wealth, 
among his relations in Scotland. Me had always been 
remarkable for a peculiar prejudice against banks and 
bonk paper ; and as it was in some degree justified by 
the state ^of the times, which were those of the first 
French Revolution, he carried the whole purchase-money 
with him in the forni^ specie, secured in a attong box. 
London was his first port; and as his brother in Greenock 
bad some business to transact there about time of his 
arrival, it was agreed they should meet if possible, and 
return together. The latter had at that period in his 
employment two young men whor were said to be na- 
tives of Cape Colony: they had come to Greenock in the 
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service of the Scottish Indian and African Company^ in 
which Phemie’s guardian was a shareholder; hut being 
in inferior tapacitios, applied for situations in his csiah- 
lishment, and had risen in their employer’s estimation 
through iive years* acquaintance, till one of them became 
his confidential clerk, and the other his principal sales- 
man. The former bore the name of George Crighton, 
the latter that of Robert Kcneday, and but for this cir- 
cumstance, they would have bccTi considered brothers, 
'from their mutual resemblance. Roth were small, dark- 
complexioned men, with grave, handsome features, very 
taciturn habits, and more than ordinary steadiness in 
business. Though rarely seen together in public, they 
wci’e known to be close coinpauious ; and it was remarked 
that the one never spoke of the other if he could avoid it. 
Whether owing to their iulluencc, or the state of his 
affairs, none of the Blackadders could ever learn; but 
when the merchant set out to meet his brother in Lon- 
don, his clerk accompanied him, and the salesman was 
consequently left in complete charge of his premises. 

Neither journeys nor communications were then so 
rapidly made as at i)rcsent ; but one letter arrived, which 
iiiiurmod the connexions in general, who were now in a 
fervour of expectation, that the brothers had met at the 
Silver Swan — an old-fashioned hotel near the West India 
Decks — and might be expected in the course of a fort- 
night. _ The events that followed this news were stjange 
and disastrous. On sitting down to breakfast one mom- 
iug, ^ the old men missed the clerk, and the pliuiter’s 
suspicions immediately reverted to the ponderous trunk 
standing close beside his bed, in which his strong box 
had been enclosed for safety. It was still locked ; but 
on examination, they discovered that the strong box and 
the clerk were gone together. At first the merchant 
could scarcely credit the occurrence. The clerk had 
been esteemed and trusted beyond any of his own rtda- 
tioiis, and had given such convincing proois of his 
devoiedness to the interests of the firm, that its most 
important secrets were confided to him, including that of 
which he had so uuex])ectcdly availed himself. The 
alarm was given, informations were sworn, and the lua- 
cliiuery of tlie law put in motion fur the delliiqueiit’s 
apprehension ; but all iii vain. At length hc^wus traced 
to Liverpool ; and in the impatience of deeply-iuterested 
men, the two old brothers, by this lime w'orn out with 
suspense and anxiety, took outside places, as none else 
could be obtained, on one of the fajst stage-couebes of the 
day, in order to contribute their bei»t endeavours towards 
hLs arrest. The ‘ Flying Eagle,’ by which they travelled, 
proceeded safely till about midway on its journey, when 
it was overset, by coming in contact with a wagon in a 
dark night. All the passengers escaped uninjured, with 
the exception of the long-parted brothers, who were at 
least briefly divided by death — the planter being killed 
on the spot, and the merchant so much injured, that he 
died three days after at aii inn in the nearest village. 

These were terrible events to the Rlackadders. Much 
grief could not be expected, but there was fear among 
them regarding the long-looked-for legacy. And their 
terrors were more than realised when, on examiuatioii of 
the merchant*8 aifairs, his whole property was found 
iiiHuificieut to disidiarge the claims upon it. The sales- 
num delivered up everything into their bands, a])pearcd 
well pleased to got quit of such unpleasant responsibility, 
and spoke with indignant astoi.ihhment not only at the 
conduct of his former luercautile associate, as he made 
a point of styling the confidential clerk, but also at the 
state in which tlio accounts of the establishment were 
left." 

On 'has surprise was shared by both friends I 

and creditors, for they found the accounts in« state of) 
inextricable oo^foaipa; receipts and entries of the most I 
important descriptlwu being m numy iuHtances wanting, 
and bills to a lacf^ amoant drawil on the firm, of whose I 
existence the propnetor did not seem to have been aware. 

discrepancies werp,]a8 a matter of course, placed 
t^Hy-ftnoount of the clerk ; but the utmost ciforts of the 
failed to bring him to Jcuticc, and it was 
^ ^ liad escaped to Ameiioa* 


Mr Koneday left the Blackadder employment with 
increased lustre of character, which assisted him in oIh 
taining a better situation in a mercantile house in Glas- 
gow. He was regarded as a respectable, and at length a 
prosperous man, whom parents and guart^us were apt to 
point out to the young as an example of honourable 
prudence ; having in a very few years realised from his 
savings a considerable capital, in right of which he became 
the -junior partner of his employers; and at the period 
of our story, though still unmarried, ho was a decidedly 
sober and exemplary characters deacon in the Misses 
Blackadder’s parish church; the intimate friend of the 
reverend doctor who presided there; and the whispered 
admirer of Miss Bcckie, who had been heard, it was 
supposed for the first time in her life regarding any 
mortal, to speak in praise of his quiet deportment, which 
she averred was not at all forward. 

Bui there was one person to whom the occurrences we 
have described had been peculiarly adverse; and tiuitivas 
poor Phemie. Her uncle’s death had deprived her at once 
of present support and futuni prospects; and being un- 
lirovided for by her father’s will, and left only some lew 
articles of furniture and small valuables, iucludiug the 
portraits of hei tivo uncles by the creditors’ generosity, 
she had no alternative but to return and live with her 
mother and sisters ; and the death of the old lady sonic 
time before the commencement of our tale, left the 
Misses Blackadder in the state therein described. 

They were ]>atterii spinsters to the High Street and its 
vicinity, and their style of housekeeping corresiiondud 
with the ])rccisioii of their dress and manner. The outer 
door was always locked at nine o’clock at night, and oi>oiicd 
at eight in the morning, between which hours there was 
neither entrance nor egress for any of earthly mould. Their 
meals were invariably taken an hour later than those of 
their neighbours, in token of superior runk. They patro- 
nised no holidays, considering that to be the cufftoin of 
common people, except by giving a glass of wine to each 
of their tw'o servants, accompanied by a quantity of good 
adv ice, on the luoriiing of New- Y cai‘’s Day. They attended 
highly respectable parties, but never gave any, regarding 
that as an indecorous proceeding on tlie part of single 
genii ewonieii. borne pleased to ]ilace it to the account 
of stiiigitiesN. The only social relaxation permitted in 
their mansion, was what the two younger ladies particu- 
larly delighted to call a nice ‘ quiet evening.’ 

Of course Phcmic did as she was bid on all occasions ; 
:uid iiotw'ithstandiug the ominous propriety which charac- 
terised her sisters, she was regarded, want of fortune and 
other trifles considered, to be the only desperate old maid 
of the trio, especially after it was known that Mr 
Keuediiy had been funnally introduced at the house, and 
warmly recommended by the Rev. Dr Mockay, who, 
together with his housekeeping sister, was a frequent 
visitor of tlie Misses Blackadder. Certain speculations, 
lUoreoYcr, had been afloat for some time regarding Miss 
Nancy's suitableness for the office of the doctor’s lady, to 
which it was presumed her loftier aim aspired; but a 
stranger who had been seen for two successive Sundays 
walking side by side with Mr Kcneday and the sisters to 
church, attracted the observation of the more vigilant 
part of their acquaintances, who, with surprising promp- 
titude, marked him down as the doctor’s rival. 

On the second Sunday of these remarks, when the 
three Misses Blackadder entered their pew for the fore- 
noon sermon, they were surprised to find that a strai‘ger 
had taken possession of Phemie's accustomed seat. 'J'his 
was an invasion of family rights which the younger sisters 
could not tolerate. Miss Nancy cast upon him a frown 
which she was in the habit of practising; and Miss Beckie 
looked, as plainly as looks dould express, that she thought 
him extremely forward: but their wrath was suddenly 
directed to another channei,^r Phemie, without giving 
him tlie least intimation of the impropriety he had com- 
mitted, quietly took possession of a vacant seat by the 
stranger’s side. On his part their tokens of disapprobation 
were utterly unnoticed, exeent by « look of stern detenni- 
nation to keep his place, wmeh geluittaliy softened as tiio 
seruce prooeeded into attentien at once to the preacher 
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and Miw Phemie, for whom he pointed out the text and 
tunied up the psalm. The man soomed unconscious of 
his iniquity; and as her sisters’ glances failed in awak* 
ing Pheuiie to a sense of it, they soothed their wounded 
honour by wondering who the intruder could be. Ho wiM 
a tall muscular man, approaching forty; his hair was still 
black and curly, his dress was respectable, and his face 
still more so, from that exprossion of fixed gravity and 
keen intelligence found only in North Britain. 

Week-day inquiries furnished the Misses Blackadder 
with a fund of information concerning him. ^ Dr Mackay 
advertised them that he had taken a sitting in their pew; 
his sister informed them that he had lately opened an 
establishment in the wholesale fishmonger line at the 
comer of the Candleriggs; and Mr Keneday advised them 
that he was presumed to be only the manager for a 
Greenock house. On the following Sunday the pew- 
opener was commanded to admonish the stronger of^his 
error ; and the apology which that functionary reported 
was such as mollified even Miss Beckie, especially as lie 
had made haste to open the door for them, and com- 
ported himself in a most respectful manner, though still 
attentive to Miss Phomie, to whom he oiTcred a shore of 
his umbrella and the support of his arm homewards in a 
sudden shower which surprised the scattering congrega- 
tion, while her sisters were escorted by Mr Keneday and 
his friend. In short, their good opinion was gained ; but 
while the younger sisters were deliberating whether or 
not he was a proper acquaintance, he was formally intro- 
duced to them at the house of a retired West India 
captain in the Gorbals — where they sometiiacs went to 
tea, on account of his wife being a grandniece of their 
mother’s second cousin — as Mr Moetavish ; and Phemie 
recollected that he strongly resembled a Highland porter 
formerly in her uncle’s employment, and much esteemed 
for his sound sense and honesty. This disclosure, which 
poor Phemie would fain have recalled, though made in u 
moment of confidehce, together with some admissions of 
his own touching the respect he owed to the Blackadder 
family, wound out the tale that he was the only sou of the 
said porter, whose prudence and industiy had done credit 
to the example atid instructions of his father, and raised 
him to his i)resent position. Having completed the dis- 
covery, it was determined by the Misses Beckie iunl 
Nancy that he was to be recognised, but never associated 
with ; and many were the remonstrances addressed to 
tlicir elder sister on the foigctfulness of ancestral dig- 
nity which she exhibited in encouraging his attempts at 
intimacy, even to conversation on the weather and similar 
topics of general interest, when they happened to meet 
on the streets, while her sisters passed by with nods of 
unrelenting patronage. 

Such was the state of things when the winter drew on : 
calculating people said it was just twenty years since the 
death of the two unfortunate uncles ; the noisy illumina- 
tions that welcomed the peace were over, and GliiiSgow 
had settled down into the quiet of a rather dull Novem- 
ber, but the MisBUB Blackadder resolved to enliven its 
glciOiu in their drawing-room with their quarterly iud]|l- 
gciice of a * quiet evening.’ Seldom, indeed, did such 
afiiiirs occur in their household more frequently than 
four times a year ; but then they were excessively geuteel, 
with tea and Bujiper, at which the family china and 
plate wore displayed, and the ladies considered that any 
individual invited had their respectability definitely 
insured. On the present occasion, the company consisted 
of Dr Mackay, his sister, Mr Keneday, and his friend Mr 
Grey, the gentleman already referred to, who had now been 
some months on a visit at his lodgings, and who, owing 
to the high estimation entertained for the former, aided 
by bis own somewhat precise and reverential manner, 
was unanimously received into that sober circle. He 
appeared many years oldc^ than Mr Keneday, and would 
have been like nim but for a luxuriant crop of light 
brown hair nod bushy whiskers of the same colour, con- 
cerning which there was a whisper of their being put on: 
Ivit the ladies didn’t believe it; and his own account of his 
life was, that the greater part of it had been passed as a 
missionary among the Hottentots. 


It was a November evening, heavy and cold with that 
most palpable of all fogs known as a Scotch mist, and still 
familiar to the Glasgow winter ; but the fog was believed 
in only by report in the Mihses Blackadder ’s drawing- 
room, where the company w«‘n‘ alreatly assembled, with 
Kensington candles and best china before them. The 
tea was not yet presented: it aud the servant waited at 
the kitchen fire till the household clock should strike | 
six, previous to which she was instructed no gentle- 
woman would drink tea. Miss Beckie and Miss Mac- 
kay sat oil the sofa hemming lawn handkerchiefs, and 
conversing with Mr Keneday on the wickedness of Bdiu- 
burgli, which he had recently visited; Miss Nancy occu- 
pied an arm-chair between the doctor and Mr Cirey, won- 
dering if the Irish in the Fiddlers* Close weren’t wilder 
heathens thai\ those the latter had converted in CalVre- 
laud; and Miss Phemie sat alone by the fire, silently 
knitting a remarkably fine stocking. Suddenly there 
was a quick knock at the door — the ladies had always 
voted bells vulgar — and the next moment their second 
servant — who, by the way, was new to her complicated 
duties — ushered iji Mr Mactavish of the Caudleri^ with 
' There’s Miss Blackadder herself, sir,’ as she directed 
his attention to Plicmie. The unexpected guest bowed; 
looked round the astonished party, as if in search of a 
welcome; hoj)cd he saw Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy 
well, w'hich those ladies could not find breath to answer ; 
and then addressing Phemie, said, ’ 1 trust, madam, 1 am 
not too late 1 ’ 

‘ Oh not in the least,’ said poor Pheniic in the niidni of 
her sui'iirise. But the gciitlciuan, growing more flurried as 
he caught sight of the tea equipage, continued, * Please to 
let me know in w'hat manner J can servo you ? ’ 

A still broader store of amazement followed this de- 
mand, and Mr Keneday appeared inclined to forgot his 
wontetl gravity, 'i'hc llighland blood flushed dark -red 
on the stranger’s cheek and brow as, sw'eeping the upart- 
meiifc with a fiery glance, he said, * Ladies, there is some 
inisiindcrstiiuding liere. As 1 was stopjnng into itiy own 
lodgings, about twenty minutes ago, two respecUblc- 
lookiiig men w'ailked up to me in the mist. One of them 
saiil, “ Sir, Miss i’hemhi Blackadder requii'cs to see you 
to-night.”^ “ Where?” said I. ” At the house in the High 
Street,” answered the other in a peremptory tone : go 
immediately, for we have been sent to tell you.” This 
is the cause of luy coining, and I must say *— 

* Do take a scat, Mr Mactavish,' internixited Miss* 
Nancy. 

* And let us talk of it quietly,’ added Miss Beckie. 

* 1 never sent such a message, sir, and am sori-y you 
should have been put to the trouble ; but sit down if you 
please,’ chimed in poor Phemie ; and down Mactavish sat, 
though apparently not half pleased. The consciousneRS 
that his reception had been beneath his deserts, and an 
anxious curiosity for full )>articulars, had wrought a rapid 
change on the maimer of the company, who now gathered 
round him, pouring in questions and remarks. But though 
frank and serioiis, he could give no further explanation 
of the affair; and the deeper it was irivcNtigated, the more 
he appeared to be puzzled. Mr Keneday supposed it 
was some low characters taking the liberty of a jest ; and 

I the doctor inquired ’if he had ever seen them before P 
’ No, sir, they weren’t of the lower orders,’ said Mactavish 
with sudden camestiicss. ’ 1 saw them distinctly by the 
lamp-light ; and — but it must have been imagination — 

I thought 1 had seen the first speaker often enough in my 
earlier days.’ Here the clock struck, and Janet made her 
entry with the hyson. 

’You’ll stay and take tea with us, sir ?’ said Phemie, 
casting a timidly-imploring look at her sisters. Native . 
hospitality enforced the appeal ; they joined in her re- 
quest ; and after what Miss Beckie denominated ft proper 
amount of pressing Mr Mactavish took his sen at the 
table. But the un!h>oked-for addition to th^r * quiet 
evening’ oontlnuod thoughtful and abstracted, though 
seated beside Miss l^hemie. At length, when the cups 
were making their last circuit, he inquiredi Bke one 
awaking, wlmt day of the mouth it was. 

7th of November, Sir,’ said Miss Beokie. ’Our 
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family lirivc sad cause to remember this day ; it is the 
anniversary of papa’s last uncle’s death: but the will 
of I’roTideiicc’ 

Mr Orcy started at the words, and let fall his cup. 

* It’s broke!’ screamed Miss Nancy. Hut it wasn’t; and 
the gentleman, whether to divert the company’s atten- 
tion from his sprinkled tea, or to escape a subject of 
which, from the lady’s known Imbits, he had probably 
heard more than Builicicut, observed tliat, sjieaking of 
the day of the month reminded him of a small Morisco 
almanac he had bought at the Poi-tugucsc settlement 
in Algoa, which was quite a curiosity. A general wish 
being expressed to see it, Jkfr Orcy recollected he had it 
about him in a pocket-book. It was immediately pro- 
duced; and after considcnihh; searching among loose 
l)npcrH, the little antiquity was brought forth in the form 
of a stripe of yelluiii, covered with Arabic characters, and 
wrapped in the fragment of an old letter, which Mr Grey 
flung carelessly on the table. The almanac was passed 
from hand to hand; its owner became busy and eloquent 
in explaining its use; but Phemic remarked that Mac- 
tavish had picked up the envelope, and was intently 
scanning it, evidently believing liimself unobserved, and 
(pasting stealthy but scrutinising looks at Mr Grey every 
line he rend. By degrees he also joined in the wonder 
and conversation, but quietly pocketed the morsel of' 
paper; and in a short time none was more earnest in 
discourse regarding the almanac ; though, if the pur- 
chaser’s face could have given an interpretation of its 
language, he could not have taken more keen and in- 
quisitive looks at it. kir Grey himself appeannl to 
feel uncomfortable; but he talked and laughed louder 
than usual; and the fishmonger at length pulling out his 
watch, hoped the ladies would excuse him for a few 
minutes, as a gentleman was to meet him at nine in a 
neighbouring cofleehousc. Miss Beckie observed it was 
very proper to keep an appoinirnent, and he departed 
without farther ceremony. His personal a]}peuraiH‘c, 
singular statement, and liumblc origin, were all on the 
tapis in less than ten minutes; when a sound of confused 
voices and heavy feet was heard in the iiall, and the next 
moment in burst a police-oflieer, followed by some half- 
dozen inferiors, with on announcement that Grey was 
their ])risoner. 

Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy screamed in chorus about 
their respectable house; Mr Kcneday tunicd pale; Dr 
•Mackay sat in unfeigned astoni&hmeni ; and I’iicmic 
silently took refuge behind Mr Maelavish, who brought 
up the intruders’ rear. As for Grey, he said not a single 
word, but allowed himself to be marched off like a man 
who felt he was in the hands of destiny ; and when the 
tumult in somo degree subsided, the mere porter’s son, 
according to Mi.s.s Beckie, with many adjurations to the 
ladies not to be alarmed, informed them that their guest 
was none other than George Crighton, whom he had 
discove^'ed by the envelope of the almanac, which hap- 
pened to be a portion of an old letter addressed to 
himself. The Bj>toni8hmcnt and horror which this ex- 
planation created closed the festivity ; but their effc.:ts 
were most observable on Mr Kcneday, who stole out 
of the rooiy while the doctor was endeavouring to addn*s$ 
some consolation to tho sisters ; nor did he ever again 
enter it, a warrant for hU arrest being i.s8ucd tho next day 
oil information sworn against him by his former accom- 
plice, as the clerk proved to be, to the effect that he had 
einlM^zled his former employer’s property, and falsified 
the accounts of the firm. A chain of small but con- 
demning circumstance.^*, lost sight of at the period of his 
master's death, were gradually elicited in confirmatioD of 
"Brighton’s chaigei which he reiterated on his trial before 
^ tie Glasgow Court of Justiciaxy. The evidence was, how- 
^ever, found insuflicient for conviction; and though be- 

Tlio case against was so uicar^ tb^t from tho 

first he gavb up all thoughts'of defence, and his appear- 
ance in court seemed raUier for the puipose of confession 
than trial, lie iifinutely described his difficulties in 
obtaining a ,key to suit the old planter’t trunk, the 
perils o£^ escape, and the thousand ways by whic^ his 



ill-gotten gain had Bli])pcd from him in distant lands. 
But the most curious part of the detail, and that which 
threw some light on the cause of his evident anxiety to 
implicate Keiieday was, that with the fatal temerity and 
shamelessness so commonly attendant on crime, ho bad 
returned in his poverty, in hopes of oxociing a fartlicr 
supply from his more prosperous associate ; * but,’ added 
the wretch, * he would part with nothing, or I should not 
have been here.’ 

Crighton was found guilty, and sentenced to he exe- 
cuted, as the law then stood; but the punishment was 
commuted, in consequence of a petition got up by Mac- 
tavish, to transportation for life. The fishmonger was also 
busy, as rumour said, raking up evidence for a new trial 
more likely to serve the ends of justice as regarded Mr 
iveneday, when that worthy suddenly dissolved partner- 
ship, and quitted Glasgow in the most unobtriisivc man- 
ner^ A few weeks after, rhemie received a letter from 
an eminent law-ngent, informing her that a handsome 
sum had been placed in the Bonk of Scotland to her 
credit; and as the threatened proceedings were imme- 
diately dropped, it was whispered that Miss Bcckie’s re- 
spectable admirer owed his escape to prompt restitution, 
and some remembered kindness shown to the Greenock 
porter. 

I’hemie’s fortune was now equal to that of her ^Mstc^s*; 
but the circumstarices related made Mr Mactavi.'*li a fre- 
quent visitor ill the High Street, so that even Dr Mackay 
was not sur]U‘iscd at the publication of their bans throe 
months after. 

The pair thus strangely brought together arc, for aught 
w'c know', still living, but not nowin the Caiidleriggs ; 
though it must be confessed they sojourned there for 
some years on a sccontl floor. It was said that few 
walkeil in the ways of wedded life with greater peace or 
pleasantness, and to them they led up the Btep.s of worldly 
pro.sj)erity, the porter’s son being calculated to improve, 
US he had made his own fortune; but the man persisted 
in declaring that ho could never find trace or token of the 
strangers who had sent him to the High Street on that 
ereiitful night; and* it vw.s remarked that when Phemic’s 
small providing came home, the portraits of her two 
uncles were, a.s iff appeared by mutual agreement, quietly 
])laced in an oiit-of-the-w'ay closet, to which neither hus- 
band nor wife ever cared to refer. . T 


W O O L - G L E A N I N G. 

Whkn occasionally visiting the pastoral vales of Ettrick 
and Yarrow, we have remarked that a considerable 
quantity of wo(d might be picked up by the roadsides, 
and also from the heath and bushes against which tiio 
sheep have been reclining ; and the neglect of this on 
tlie x^art of the farmers has always ax)peared to us an 
instance of the generally incconoznic liabits of the rural 
Xmpulalion. In cotton and silk factories, noUiing is 
allowed to go to waste ; every stray fragment of the raw 
material is gathered up, and put to some sort of u.se. 
When lately being shown througJi a cotton factory at 
Gi^cnock, we observed that iu the corners of the stair 
wliicli led to the various floora there were fixed small 
baskets for tlie reception of every loose fibre of cotton 
wool which the lads or gi^ls might find on their clothes, 
or lying on the stair, as they wrent out. This small 
arrangement gave me a forcible idea of the exactness of 
detail in which great manufacturing concerns are now 
conducted; and it suggests what might be done by 
sheep-fanners in the way of causing loose droppings of 
wool to be picked up and rendered available. Some 
farmers perhaps may consider tliat attention to such 
trifies is shabby, mean, and ridiculous; but if they 
think BO, it is only liecausc they are unaccustomed to 
those correct economic views |l}y which all pvafessional 
labours should be less or more influenced. The waste 
of wool we allude to resenililes the waste of liquid re- 
fuse from cow-liouses and stables. By tolerating such 
waste, the farmer iu the first place picks his' owq 
pocket ; and in the second, he causes a loss which is. 
injurioujs to the general comnnuiity. 
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' But all the wool that could be picked up must be a 
' mere trifle ? Not bo. Oh the roadBidc, by banks of 
I St Mary’s Loch, wc observed that a lady, for her aniuse- 
1 inent, (>Icaned as much wool in about an hour as she was 
j able to carry in lier arms, and this became a not unac- 
I ceptiible present to our old friend Tibby Shiel. Wool- 
! g.'ithcriiig, however, would be no new thing. For a long 
j time, a poor class of persons have followed the practice 
; of gleaning stray portions of wool, the trade being rifest 
in early summer, when the coats have be^n to hang 
loosely on the sheep. So long as the gleaning was con- 
fined to poor old men and women, the negligence of the 
farmers icould in somo measure be excused and sympa- 
thised with; but ill present circumstances it is inde- 
fensible. We learn from the following notice in a 
country newspaper that the old wool - gatherers have 
disappeared, and that their place has been taken by wan- 
dering bands of Irish. • 

* Out among the border bills, whole gangs arc engaged 
in the occupation ; and, from their formidable numbers 
and wild appearance, they carry awe to the solitary 
farm-houses which they approach. Their proceedings 
partake of a lawless character. They are not content 
w'ith the scanty gleanings which satisfied the gatherers 
formerly — they are charged with driving the sheep 
through the rougher parts of the ground, and profiting 
by the spoils from the woolly covering. Coming on a 
{ dead sheep, they regard it as a fair game, and strip it of 
the fleece; and in their encounters with the people of 
tlic district, unless cowed by a consciousness of inferior 
strength, they sometimes carry things with a high 
j hand. Several eases liavc occurred where they have 
attempted, after the old border fashion, to levy black- 
j mail in the shape of bannocks, &c. The Roman road 
which intersects the border hills from tlie centre of the 
I country is their place of bivouac. Their encampments 
j are pitched in regular gipsy style, and they sally forth in 
thirties and forties at a time, and thus collect astonish- 
I ing quantities of wool. Some idea may be funned of 
wlmt they will gather, when we ^ate that they come to 
I Jedburgh with whole cart-loads to sell to the w'ool 
j buyers. The poor ass, wiio seems always to share his 
j fortunes with the low'est, is also trussed up and loaded 
' with daily supplies. In a season like this, when the 
I wool, owing to the unfavourably state of the p.asturc in 
the spring, is very loOsSe on the sheep’s back, wool- 
gathering is a capital job. On grounds wiiich liave not 
been traversed, a person may gather between sunrise 
j and dusk nine or ten pounds w'eight, which, at the rate 
j at which gathered wool is bought, will bring four or five 
j shillings — thus accounting for the eager wholesale busi- 
{ I iicss-likc w'ay in which Tat has embarked in the trade.’ 

I The proper way of putting down these vagrants is 
I fur the farmers to employ young persons to pick up the 
I waste w'uol, and so leave nothing for strangers to glean. 


WINTKRING IN PAU. 

liY A LAUr. • 

Pau, as is pretty well known, is a favourite winter and 
spring residence of the English, on the verge of the 
Pyrenees, in the south of France. Thither, two or three 
years ago, 1 went with two brothers on a health-seeking 
excursion, and had much reason to be pleased not only 
with the place, but its very charming climate. My 
object now, however, is to give an account of our arrival 
and settlement in this retreat of the valetudinarian. 

Our conv^ance was by diligence, which, on reaching 
its destination, stopped in the Basse Ville, or lower town, 
at the office in tho Place Henri IV., a large area sur- 
rounded by handsome houses, most of them built, wc 
were afterwards told, by English. As our place of 
residence was further on, we had to hire a truck to 
cariy our luggage; and we walked forwards beside it 
over a bridge that crossed a narrow ravine, at the hot* 
tom of which ran a small brook, and thus connected 
thq,high and the low town, as the North Bridge con- 
nects the Old and the New Town of Edinbuigh. Pau, 


indeed, something resembles Edinburgh in situation; 
for Pau has its old Moorish-looking castle built on a low 
rocky hill, i-ound which rather a largo town has gathered. 
Small houses descend into the ravine on the north, over 
which the bridge is thrown ; and finer houses, most of 
them new, spread in streets and squares all along the 
course of the little brook in a westerly direction, quite 
round that side of the rock, to meet the wide and rapid 
Gave as it flows past the southern front of the castle, and 
separates it and the high town adjoining it from a suburb 
nearly as extensive as the city itself, 8pn;adlug all along 
the fringed banks of the noble river, far up into tho plain 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. We ascended a short rather 
steep street loading from this North Bridge into one at 
right luiglcs with it, so narrow, that despite its length, wo 
had some difficulty in believing it to be the High IStroe.t, 
the Grande Bue, or Rue de la Prefecture, although it was 
filled with shops, still closed at this early hour, and so 
detracting from its appearance — the shabby shutters 
making all look dismal. On wc still proceeded, till we 
came out into the Place Royale, a large gravelled square - 
filled with rows of trees ; wc walked through this up to 
the gate of the courtyard of the hotel, where we had 
engaged apartments. They were handsome and conr 
venient, with largo windows, through which the morning 
sun was streaming ; but how can pen describe the scene 
they gave to view? Tlie whole valley of the Gave lay 
before us — the broad and beautiful river, with its rows 
of poplars and tufts of willows on either bank; luxuriant 
hedge-rowed fields ; hundreds of white houses sprinkled 
among the wooding of the swec{)ing plain, some nearly 
hid by foliage, others ftceping from the ^'oves of chest- 
nuts which in many places skirted the vineyards on tlic 
Catcaux ; while straight before us, Almost within reach it ' 
seemed, stood the Pyrenees — an unbroken range of moun- | 
tain -tops piled over one another high and wide, the 
gigantic barrier between France and Spain. The fog 
rested so low upon some of them, os at this time to con- 
ceal the Pic du Midi, with its double-pointed crown sit- 
ting like a mitred head upon broad shoulders — one of the 
wonders of this wondrous chain ; yet it was a picture 
never to be wearied of — so grand, so calm in the distance, 
so bright, scsbusy, so ricli, so varied and near at hand. Wo 
were too much enchanted with it to bear to leave it ; so, i 
in cJioosing lodgings, which the expense of the hotel made ! 
our first employment, wc looked for windows facing tho | 
Pyrenees, and had to pay high, and to mount high to < 
enjoy our beautiful prospect. Apartments are let in floors | 
here — four or five or more rooms, with cellarage below, and i 
sometimes an entresol for servants. Wc were too mode- j 
rate in our habits to require a first or even a second-class i 
suite, yet we had to give '2500 francs (L.lOO) fot our | 
share of the second .storey of a new house in the neigh- j 
bourhood wc had fixed on. 

We took up our residence in Pau in September, which 
was rather late for a choice of a domicile, as rooms am 
commonly engaged from a former season, or at anyrato 
earlier than we arrived, by travellers iiassiug through 
Pau to tho different watoring-placcs in the mountains, 
who intend returning to the town for the winter. We | 
found, too, that wo had set ourselves down so exactly in | 
the middle of the place, that on every side we had long ! 
streets of rough pavement to pass over l)efore reaching i 
pleasant walks; and in wet weather the inipexfect 
sewage annoyed us; yet, on the whole, we were satisfied: 
we were near the market, in the midst of the shops ; we 
had airy rooms, and had only to take one look from the 
windows to recover from any disturbance of mind or 
temper. Veiy fortunately we had an obliging landlord, 
who, upon our becoming better acquainted, added many 
little comforts to our pretty furniture. It is quite a trade 
now among the French proprietors to prepare jaccb'mmp- 
dation for the EngliAi^isitors. They alter, add, rebuild, 
new build, furnish, a^ make what to them, with their 
economical habits, is a fortune, by the tents paid ; 
them. Once on a time L.20 a year, and bp to L.50, j 
secured the best apartments in Pau : there aie now many I 
let for L.200: it is difficult to be suited for less than j 
L.100 i and tho term is but for eight mCnths, for although 
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of an evening : the maid of a Spaninh lady in the iie.st 
hotel practiHed diligently on the guitar nearly all the 
day, while Boxne young ijcrformers on another floor were 
equally buRy with their pianoforte : every night a party 
of merry young gentlemen iBsued from a neighbouring 
cafo, Hinging glees as they walked away, drowning for the 
nioinunt the sounds of an organ in a music-shop close 
at hand, on which an elderly Spaniard was no mean per- 
former. We never returned from an evening stroll with- 
out hearing songs of some sort from some of the parties 
wandering about like ourselves, to say nothing of dogs 
which barked for hours, cats, frogs, a hooting owl, and the 
horrid brass band of the regiment. But 1 have got a 
great way from my bullocks. Their drivers were dis- 
missed in high good-humour with a few additional, of 
course unexpected, sous; and the mob dispersed on the 
woodcutters proceeding to business. And here I nniy 
as well observe, that ray two gentlemen not appearing, 
and I, the lady of the party, giving all the orders, excited 
no surprise in our courtyard : it was quite in the fashion 
of the country, for in a French fa-mily Monsieur is of 
very small account. Madame directs, contrives, com- 
luands, keeps tho hook, receives the rents, marries the 
children, and, most important of all, receives and enter- 
tains the company. There is no making out exactly 
what is Monsieur’s part in the household. If he have 
anything in the world to do, it is not in his own house 
certainly. Even in the 8ho])R, ho whom wc sliould call 
master is very sccondaiy indeed to Madame. .Tosephiite 
rather hinted that all this seeming authority is somc- 
j times dearly paid for, by neglect among the upper classes, 

I and real downright ill-usage in the lower ranks; but 1 do 
■ not know that she was exactly to be relied on. 

Having occasion to make a few purchases on setting 
u]) house, I made a tour of the shops in Pau, for the 
purpose of providing myself with such articles as X 
wanted; and 1 certainly was >ery considerably am used by 
the reception I frequently met with, particularly if my 
brother or my son were with me. I’he owner of rather an 
attractive magasin Htep])c4 forward with much courteous 
ceremony to meet us. lie saw tkit we were strangers — 
those amiable EngllRli, whose libt'ral expenditure ha<l so 
nincb improved his town. He inquired Vhether we had 
relati\cs here: iny brother struck him as so extremely 
resembling the most p(»pulav of our many agreeable resi- 
dent countrymen — the same Ijexiovolent expression c»f I 
countenance 1 A son then advanced, who paid in turn i 
his prettily-worded conipliment, neither of them <»mitting 
all the while to rccoiumoiid their goods to our notice. A 
shoemaker much admired our feet, thought them worthy 
of better shoes than wc were at home enabled to )»ut ou 
them; an opinion f^rorn which X entirely disagreed, as 1 
liave never yet worn a pair of French shoes fit to lake 
a real good w'alk in. He added that two of my fair 
countrywomen, his customers, >vere bright stars come to 
shine in the Pyrenean darkness, equalling c\eu I’arisians 
ill air and manner IIIn shoes fitted of coui-se. He 
deserved they should; for besides making Hutteriiig 
spcecbes, he took an infinity of pains Avith his AvorlL 
which wc afterwards found to be the case generally with 
all the people *in business ; whatever they have to do, 
howcA^er trifling the Avork may bo, they think it worth | 
their full attention— they all seemed to exert themselves j 
to do it well, without any affectation of any sort that I 
could detect among them. Their cxccH.sive politeness 
of iimnuer is so entirely a habit, that it has become quite 
natural. British shopmen exhibiting in this way would 
be considered fit for Bedlam. These people really were 
agreeable rather than impertinent, they were so jwr- 
fectly unpretending : they merely appeared to be doing 
the honours of their colling — to be proi>erly recommend- 
ing their wares. It was a good rule, however, to pay at 
once for Avliat we bought: zopre judicious, in general, as in 
some insttuicos where we had run small accounts, the 
memories of certain of these well-bred dealers had been 
treacherous ; but these mistakes were never made by the 
higher order of tradesmen. 

i remember being extremely taken by the manner of 
a lady from whom 1 often bought trifling things. Late 


in the day once, no one else happening to bo in tho way, 
she quitted her pianoforte — on which, by the way, she 
played remarkably Avell — and came into the shop herself 
to 8cr\^e me, in dishabille, her pretty hair in paperj, her 
wrapper on. She had, she aaid, been disappointed by 
tho hairdresser. Every French woman has her hair 
drc8.sed every day by the hairdresser, even after it has 
turned gray; and not having her head in order, of course 
she could not put on her gown ; nor Avould she huA'e 
appeared, being in neglige at this hour, but for ina- 
dome, whom she could not resist atiending. This same 
jiretty little woman used, with tlie other bourgi-oiscH, to 
assist at the recc])tionH every Monday cvcMiiiig at the 
Prefecture, the iieAV rdgiine making no seltM-tion of com- 
pany ; but since so many Fiiglish have frequented these 
asseinblioH, ami that the style of them has become more 
distinguished, those for Avhom tliey were principally insti- 
tuted hiiA'e dincoiitinucd attending them. I do not know 
Avhether fuller led^irers quite make up for the dress and 
the dancing thus relimjuished. 

Except to ifhop, we Avalked little out during this month 
of September, coiiKidered here the hottest in the year. 
The mornings were sultry, the evenings close. Had not 
the nights been cool, Ave should have suffered consider- 
able inconvenienc'e ; but the certainty of refreshing sleep 
enabled us to bear patiently the exhaustion of the day. 
Jiaiu fell so frequently, as very much to eool the 'air. It 
fell in torrents, pouring doAvn as in the tropics, clearing 
as rapidl}', and leaving the gjavelly soil hardly clamp, 
iiotAvithstaiidiug the deluge that had pouird oAcr it. 
Thundci -storms AAcre not wanting at short intervals about 
the equinox. We were startled once at jniJnight by the 
grandest burst that ever j>ealed among eehuiiig moun- 
tains. Round and round it bellowed, seeming to shako 
the ground, while the almost unccaHing flashes of vivid 
lightning illuminaied the room. 'J'he cliiiiaie of Pau Is 
showery, as the fertility of the plain testifies, for the 
grciMi fields show' a freshness unknown in T'luropo. No 
injurious damp, however, remains in the air ; clothes are 
ncA'cr aired, nor houses either; ])eo])le shut up their 
ajiartments when they go av/ay, lock the doors, lake the 
key with them, open their rooms on returning, and estab- 
lish ihcmsqlves at once without further trouble. This 
perhaps makes the temperature ho suitable to all diseases 
ol‘ the throat and luligs — not too dry, not chilly, not 
raw'. ]My son im;>rovcd in health hourly. He whom wc 
could hardly hear when he spoke in England, had 
nlready recovered his voice, and with it bad gradually 
returned Htrengtb and appetite. Sheltered from the sun 
by a large umbrella, and by the height of tho houses which 
formed the narrow streets, he accompanied my brother 
and me in all our rambles through this interesting little 
town, which we thus acquainted ourselves with at our 
leisure between tho Bhowers, reserving the environs for 
cooler Avcatlier. . 

Besides the Place Royulc, where on Sunday and Thurs- 
day afternoons the inhabitants assemble to walk about 
under the trees — admiring a very fine statue of their own 
Henri IV"., their Bcaruais king, by a native artist, and 
listening to the dreadful brass band — there are two other 
open i!ij>aces Avithiii the town : the Haute Plante, on one 
.side of Avhicli arc the barracks; and the Basse Plante, low 
down near the riv'or, both filled with rows of trees. The 
Basse Plante must bo crossed to reach the Parc, which 
stretches fur near a mile along the banks of the Gave, 
one broad teiTace walk, well shaded with trees. Many 
narrower paths lose themHelvcs among the woods, and 
then join an outer gravel walk leading bock again out of 
sight of the river to tbc Basse Plante. Those who for tha 
first time climb the steep path up to this beautiful natural 
terrace, little foresee the scene of enchantment awaiting I 
them. Day after day we paid it an carljr visit, yet never 
wearied of the mo^^ picture. iTie Gave at our feet, 
wide, rapid, shining-^n open-railed bridge of great length 
thrown' over it, connecting at this point the town and ! 
castle on their rock, with the spreading subutl) ou the 
plain beyond — then the vineyards on the rising banks — 
far back that range of wondrous mountains, ever varying, 
still ^0 some, a weight at times on the oppressed senses, 
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irrcsiHiibly attractive under every aspect. .Tust above the 
bridge appears the casLle, with its domes and high steep 
roofs, and its old square tower, and ifcs windows of every 
siKo and shape dotted over its long Hanking walls. One 
row of modern date overlooks a terrace formed upon the 
summit of the rock, supported in several places by mason- 
W'ork, and having a low parapet running along the edge 
of the precipice as a protection ; for tlie rock is steep, and 
high, and dangerous, although not rising directly from 
the river. Far down below is a space between the water 
and the rock, now surrounded by jioor-looking houses, once 
the area in which jousts and tournaments took place, just 
underneath the windows of the state apartinents, from 
whence bright eyes had beamed upon the knights who 
there tried their skill in arms. Louis Philippe had at his 
own expense repaired, restored, added to, and suitably fur- 
nished this ancient royal ])ilc; and at the Hiiggestiun of 
one of his eons, a stone bridge of a single arch had been 
lately thrown across the road leading through the Basse 
Ville to the CJavc, which thus connected the high terrace 
of the castle with the lower terrace of the Parc; an im- 
provemeut the inhabitants most gratefully appreciate. 

There are some other handsome public buildings in 
Pau. Queer old hotels, gome with gardens and cuurt- 
3 "ardfl, picturesque houses of less pretension, two large 
churches, the Mairie and the Prefecture, and the ruins of 
what must have been a fine cathedral. There is also a 
pleasant walk for Ruliry weather, the Hois liouis, down in 
a meadow by the river side— a mere path along the banks, 
shaded by a fringe of willows andiioplars: once the retired 
grounds of a mona.gtcry long since demolished, it is in 
these days principally resorted to by washerwomen, as 
particularly suited to one department of their craft; they 
btellt their linen in the stream, just as was the custom of 
our o\ni country in our grandmothers’ times.. We used 
i to go there in the close evenings, with the hope of meeting 
I air in motion near so swift a current : but the hojie was 
I vain; no breeze ever stirred during this oppres.sivc season; 
i but the temperature was sensibly lowered before the end 
I of the month by other means. On Michuelmas-day, my 
I eyes opened on the white summits of the Pyrenees. Snow 
! had fallen on them plentifully during the night, and so 

I much did this cool the air of the plains in few hours, 

; that ive were glad to gather round our first wood fire in 
i the evening. We were a merry party, for we liad had our 
; goose — fatted it ourselves in our cellar. In tlie market, 
j geese are not to be liad us we like them ; for the French 

do not value the bird, perhaps because they never see it 
' in perfection. They do not seem to use them when youug — 
j wc had some trouble in getting some of that &eason’.s 
; hatching from a small fanner in the country — and they 
I feed them in some way that enlarges the liver, and spoils 
j the meat ; for they throw away, or at least discard from 
I; tables of any delicacy, all but the legs, which arc salted: 

I I the livers arc made into an extremely rich, and by no 
i : incans a good pic. We managed ours as nearly as pos- 
j I siblc as we have been in the habit of seeing done at home. 

I j We fed them in the eclltir, where wc had our wood, upon 
I boiled maize or Indian corn, given to them cold. I 

would recommend this plan to my poultry-loving country- 
women as cheap and excellent, mr no stubble goose from 
the richest fields in Jiritain ever exceeded our JMichacl- 
mas gonsc at Pau. 


A RIDE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The following sketch, fresh from the pen of a resident 
in South Africa, is especially interesting ns concerning 
a country where peace and security to colonists appear 
to be established for the first time on a firm basis. 

I After jomc months’ hard work on the frontier, we 
left King Williamstown, tlie capital of British Cafifraria. 
Riding all day, we arrived the sami evening at Fort 
Hare, where we encamped for night. There is 
nothing worthy of note in the place. Next monting at 
daybreak we were again in the saddle e» route to Shiloh, 
distant two days’ march from Fort Ilaic. Our road 
* lay through a country undoubtedly very beautiful, but 
I dreadfully wild and desolate. Wo did not nufct one 


human being the whole time. The first night we hod 
to stand for four hours under a torrent of rain, witliout 
the least shelter, whilst waiting for our wagons with 
the tents to come up ; and to add to our discomfort, it 
suddenly grew as bitterly cold as it had been intensely 
hot during the daytime. Next night, after a forced 
march of sixteen hours, we found ourselves in Shiloh, 
where we were forced to rest for some days. Shiloh is 
an extensive settlement of Moravian missionaries, or 
Herrnhiiter, ns they are called in Germanv'. Being the 
only one of the party who spoke German, I acted as 
interpreter ; and they, not a little pleased to hear their 
mother- tongue from the lips of a stranger in such a re- 
mote part of the world, entertained us most hospitably, 
and in true German style. Later on my journey I hud | 
an opportunity of visiting their largest cstahlishmcnt ; 
in South Africa at Genadeiidaal, and shall therefore j 
defier a description of their habits and customs until j 
my arrival at this remarkable place. j 

From Shiloh to Colesberg is four days’ journey, unin- j 
teresting and monotonous in the extreme. To describe | 
one day is to describe all. The country is barren, not ; 
a tree to be seen the whole way, very little water, I 
and not above three farni-liouses on the road; how I 
even they come to be inhabited is a marvel. Wc i 
rode all day long tinder the burning sun, and at night | 
slept, sometimes in tents, and sometimes under a busli, 
ill our cloaks. Tltc eiici of the fourth day saw us in 
Colesberg. But what a town ! 1 really think, if its 
founders bad searcl'.ed the whole country, they could 
not have ])it(died on a worse spot. Perched like .in j 
eagle’s nest among the hills and rocks, it seems cal- 
culated to attract every possible ray of heat. Not . 
a tree for miles round, and only one fountain in the I 
town ! Here we were obliged to halt for several days, j 
to rccniit our forces, ami during our stay, were fortu- ! 
nate enough to witness the arrival of Sir Harry Smith, 
the nciv governor of the colony, with his stair, on hia ! 
return from his very successful tour into Cafrrcland. 
This place was considerably out of his road, but ho had ' 
subjected himself to rfiuch hardship and inconvenience I 
in order to vIsjL.t the Dutch farmers, for the following 
reasons : — ! 

Tlie Orange River lies at a distance of fifteen miles 
from Colesberg, and forms the boundary of the colony ; j 
in that part of the country. Beyond this is an immense 
tract of territory, wdiicdi extends to the port of Natal |! 
on the sea -coast, and is called the * Natal District.’ 
This land, though not a portion of the colony, is to a j! 
certain extent under Britisli surveillance and protec- ’j 
tioii, and is inhabited chiefly by large Dutch fanners, ji 
These people, during the late war, .suirered the greatest ! 
annoyance from the neighbouring Cafl'res — frequently j 
losing all their c.ittlc and cvcr^'tliiiig tltey possessed; ! 
ami the English government, notwithstanding cun- ; 
tiiiual promises, alforded them little or no jirotcc- j 
tioii. After enduring months of this hardship, they 
were at length so harassed, that great disafleetion, 
Himost anioiiiiting to open insurrection, ivas the con- i 
sequence. They then unanimously cani^ to tho deter- | 
minatiun of moving up into the interior, where they : 
might live in pcH(te, free and secure from all depre- ; 
datioiis. It w'as to prevent this great loss to the ' 
government, and to restore confidence to nil juirties, 
that Sir Harry Smith resolved to make the overland ! 
journey through the Natal District — an undcrtiiking ' 
unprecedented for a governor. His efforts, how'cver, 
have been crowned with success ; here, as everywhere 
else, his noble and generous character has inspirod 
trust, and given value to his words ; and the result is, 
that no previous governor has been ablo to effect so ; 
nmdi real good in tho colony within so short a sji.icc of 
time. During our stay at Cdcsberg, the Dutch fnrnicrs 1 
fiockod in from far and wide to see him, and w o were j 
assured tiiat the same enthusiasm prevailed throughout | 
hia whole progress. In a few days his excellency and j 
party started for tlie Orange River, whilst ours pm- < 
pared fur departure in tho opposite dircctiou. The | 
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prospect before us was far from agreeable. A journey 
of six hundred miles on horseback, through a desert 
country, with only four towns, or rather villages, on the 
way, seemed to us almost fearful ; and the result proved 
: our autici[)ation8 to be correct. 

We commenced our journey at daybreak. Altogether 
I we formed a large cavalcade, with a bullock-wagon in 
! the rear containing our tents, baggage, and provisions. 

. Tliis ought to have been up with us early every even- 
ing at oiir halting-place ; but to our great disappoint- 
ineni it always arrived so late, that we were able to put 
' up our tents only four times during our long journey. 

I Nearly every night we had to sleep in the bushes. 

I Our daily march was much as follows: — Up at ciay- 
1 break (four o’clock in the morning), we breakfasted, 

! rode on for about six hours, until the heat grew too 
intense, then * olf-saddled,* as it is called licrc, rested for 
a couple of hours, and rode again for four more, ■in 
tlie evening we sometimes came to a farm-house, where 
wc generally procured forage for the horses : tlie host 
always oUbred ns beds, sucli as they were; and one 
night we felt so tired, that we resolved to try them ; but 
we paid dearly for the experiment, and vowed never to 
accept of one again. These Dutcli Doors have all the 
appearance of hospitality ; but as tliey possess not the 
coueomitaiit virtues, 1 have come to the coiichision that 
tliey sulfur yon in their houses, some only through 
fear, and others only because they expect a solid 
return, lleligion they have none, though nominally 
Uutch . Lutherans, and they generally have a llible 
oil their table. To me, after the Grrniaiis, they 
appear almost savages, degraded to a pitiful degree, 
and without one idea beyond the circle of their own 
farms, few of them ever liaving been further. So 
stupid or brutal arc tliey, that frequently they could 
not tell us the way to the next farm, though they had 
been living in that spot all their lives. People in 
Kngland have no conception of country life here in 
Africa. I remember, years ago, reading one of Miss 
jSlartineau’s talcs of colonisation here. She can know j 
nothing of this country. The Yarmers never live a.s j 
she has represented them, in villages, i^s it were, with 
all goods to a certain extent in eornmoii. Their farms 
are always isolated, many miles from each other, and 
lonely and desolate to the last degree. This sort of 
life necessarily causes much selfishness in their cha- 
racter. TJiey do not speak a word of Lnglisl), tlioiigh 
their barbarous dialect seems to be a mixture of our 
language and * platt Dcutseli,’ or low Germ an. 

The country through which we passed is, with 
one single exception, ix'rfeetly frightful for about fifty 
miles beyond Prince Albert. Kxcepting at the farm- 
houses, a tree is nowhere to he met with ; and the whole 
way from Colcsbcrg to Swcllcndnni, a distance of five 
hundred miles, wc never saw one blade of grass — 
nothing but dirty weeds, gravel, and sand I Very dilfc- 
, rent from Cafireland, w here the pasture is so good. 

We were about four days in getting to Iticlimond, 
wliich is a new village. Wc were again seven or eigfft 
days in riding to Beaufort, travelling as 1 have already 
described, sometimes burnt by the scorching sun, at 
others wet to the skin for hours together with rain 
such as is not to be conceived in Nughind. And then, 
to add to our misery, we could only look forward — not 
to a good fire, as the Dutch have no fires, but to stand- 
ing shivering in our wet clothes until our wagon came 
up. Our sole remedy in such cases was brandy and 
water, and blankets : but very poor comfort they proved. 
Game w'ss very plenty on the road in the shape of 
gnous, zebras, springboks, and ostriches ; and on one 
oc-casion we saw a tiger, which tliey said had carried 
off a goat from the farm every night for the past week. 

Thus we journeyed on uirougli Beaufort and Prince 
Albert, neither of which villages is worthy of remark. 
On leaving the latter place, we came once more jpto a 
world of troubles. About four hours beyond Prince Al- 
bert (we count distance here by hours) is a broad river, 
which, as is usual in this country, may one hour be only 


I ankle-deep, luid the next impassable even to a horse. 

I We crossed it ankle-ileep in the morning, and rode on 
I for six hours fartlnr. At night there was no appear- 
ance of the wagon, nor yet at ten o'clock next morning. 
At length I determined to ride back in search of it, 
when, on my arrival at the shallow stream of yesterday, 
to my great astonishment 1 found the wagon had been 
unable to cross, from the swollen state of the river, 
which had risen in less than half an liour ^Pter our 
passage. We had no resource but to switn our horses 
across. My servant got over safe enough ; but my 
horse became so frightened with the noise and the 
rapid current, that alighting by chance on a rock in 
the middle of the river, he reared up in a most ter- 
rific manner. Fortunately I had sufficient presence of 
mind to let the reins loose, and give him his own way. 
lie then gave a vigorous plunge up against the stream, 
but in doing so, I very nearly lost my life. Both my 
stirrups were carried away. At length he leaped on 
shore, yet not until he had indulged his humour by 
rearing again several times ; then, having serit off 
provisions to the rest of my party, I relished my own 
dinner, after a fast of thirty hours. I was forced to 
remain for two days with tlie wagon before we could 
elfect a passage. On the third we succeeded. The 
rest of my party were then several days in advance, 
and J could not overtake them for ten days longer, when 
wc arrived at Swellendam. Six days of that time we 
passed in the bush without seeing a farrn-housc, and 
three days without water. During the whole journey, 
the water was often so brackish, it w!is impossible to 
drink it, and w’c-were frequently rejoiced to meet with 
some as muddy ns in the dirty ditches by the roadside. 
At Swellendam we stopped for several days to rest 
ourselves and liorses. Without exception it is the 
prettiest town in this part of the world: that, Jiow- 
ever, is not saying inneli. We had still five days of 
the march to make, differing, however, in no particular 
from all preceding them, except that gradually wo 
lierceived ourselves returning to civilised life. Good 
grass .'ind pasture Avas more plentiful, the farms more 
numerous, and closer together, and a little English was 
now and tlfcn spoken. 

When within a iiouple of days* march of the Cape, 
r heard by chance that about four liours’ ride from our 
halting-place was the large Moravian establishment of 
Geiiadeiidaal. 'riiis J determined to sec ; so leaving my 
companions, I took a Hottentot guide, rode over, spent 
tho evening and half the next day there, and overtook 
my friends the following morning at Caledon, after 
aceomxdishing a ride at full gallop of eighty miles out 
of iny way. Here, as before, my knowledge of German 
stood me in good need. The Moravians are always civil 
to strangers ; but on my addressing them in their native 
language, their kindness .and attentions W'cre redoubled. 
The establishment consists of a very large village of 
Hottentots (about two thousand inhabitants), wlio are 
certainly the most civilised of their race I have seen, 
twelve missionaries, all of whom are married, and one 
unmarried, who is the bishop. Tlie most prominent 
object is a very large church or meeting-hoiise with a 
school uttached. This occupies one side of a large 
square; on the corresponding side are the houses of 
the missionarieE ; whilst the other two are filled up by 
the w'orkhouscs and the shops belonging to them. Hero 
every imaginable trade is carried on. Tlie artisans are 
all Hottentots, taught by the missionaries, each of 
whom is a mechanic, and has been brought up to some 
trade. A missionary superintends every branch ; and 
whenever one dies, hia place is forthwith supplied on 
application to their great depot Ilerrnhut in Sax6ny. 
Good-will and rdjyilarity certainly appear to be there 
the order of the dgjK There furc certain rules wdiich 
must be kept in the village, certain hours in which the 
men must work, the children go to sokool, the women 
stop at home ; and all attend church CTery evening. If 
these regulations arp not complied tke oiBinding 
party is expelled from the place. The'^'^oiety are fol- 
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lowers of John ITiIbs, but they do not reject any other 
denomination of Protestant ism, althouf^h all must con- 
form to their rules of discipline. All their estahlish- 
monts in Germany, New South Wales, America, and 
Africa, are subject in everythinff to a committee of 
management in Herrnhut, and which is elected every 
five years. Nothing can he done without its consent. 
All the surplus revenues of the diflerent settlements are 
sent home to the common stork, and the most exact 
accounts are kept for the revision of the coniiuittee. 
Every large institution has a bishop. AVhatever spiri- 
tual iniluence may be comprehended by that term, the 
bishops seemed to me little more than overseers. The 
one T saw was walking about in ii baize jacket and 
nankeen trousers. I'lie most extraordinary regulation 
of the Society is that relating to marriage : they never 
see their wives until they come out here. When a man 
wants a wife, he writes home to Ilerrnlnit : there all 
the girls draw lots, and she who gets the prize is mar- 
ried at home by proxy, forthwith starts on her voyage, 
and is remarried in person on her arrival here, 1 
thought it a cruel plan ; and the re.sulta doubtless prove 
very painful, if one may judge from tlic melancholy 
countenances of the majority of the women in Gcna- 
dendaal. I left the place pleased in many tilings, and 
must certainly give these missionaries credit for Iheir 
evident good-will and unwearied exertions in the (;ivi- 
lisation of the poor natives. 

The day after, vre came in sight of Capo Town, from 
what is called Sir Lowry Cole’s Pass, at the top of a 
mountain overlooking Simon’s Hay, and the whole 
valley bctw'een it and Table Bay. irtliiswere culti- 
vated like Richmond plain, and not a deiicrt waste lus it 
is, the view would be surpassingly line. Y on see tlie twro 
bays at either end, and this imiiicnsc valley of full fifty 
miles in extent, with Cape Towm and Simon’s IJay in 
the distance. Nothing can be more inagnilicent. The 
view of Cape Town was to us travellers almost like 
the sight of the shores of England again. Next, day 
w'e found ourselves comfortably resting from all our 
fatigues and dangers, while the towm was in the bustle 
of preparation for the reception of Sir Harry Smith, 
whose arrival was daily expected. Trium filial arclics 
and happy faces met one everywhere. Never was man 
more popular, and never did governor better deserve it. 

EOBTUNES OF A FARMER’S VA)Y, 

PR.4N^ora RicirAUD was born in 1765, in the obscure 
little hamlet of Trelat, commune of D’Epinay, in France. 
ITo wag the son of a poor farmer, who shared the hard- 
ships at that time the common lot of the agriculturist — 
liardsliips that can scarcely be conceived by those wlio 
know not what habit, patience, and, still more, Chris- 
tian resignation, can enable men to endure. His early 
j'ears, though passed in poverty, obscurity, anil retire- 
ment, were yet full of excitement ; liia young and ardent 
imagination was for ever devising new projects; and 
even his sports and childish tricks betrayed his specu- 
lative turn of mind. At twelve years old, he gave him- 
self up to the rearing of pigeons, and carried on a little 
trade in tlicm, with success sufficient to encourage and 
stimulate his spirit of enterprise. But his dovecot 
gave umbrage to the lord of the soil, and he was com- 
pelled to sell it to him, receiving for it a sum equal to 
about tbirty-flve shillings. Richard thought himself a 
rich man, and resolving to have some enjoyment from 
his wealth, he purchased leather shoes, which, amongst 
those who knew only the u'oodcn shoe of the peasant, 
made him be looked upon as almost a gentleman. 

Richard bad nothing so much at heart as being no 
longer a burden to his father, whose^^verty was indeed 
a grief to him. After tlm sale of Tiis dovecot, he com- 
menced speculating in doga. This new trade gave him 
in a short time the means of procuring decent clothing ; 
BO that, by his. rustic finery, he threw his schoolfellows 
as Aur into the shade as he had aleeady done In much 
better .things, by his progress in nseful knowledge. 


Before he had attained his thirteenth year, he was 
qualified for the appointment of registrar to the cattle- 
market of Villiers le Bocage. 

At seventeen, he mentioned to his father his desire 
to quit the paternal roof for a sphere larger and better 
adapted for realising the objects of his ambition. His 
father made no objection; but when the moment of 
separation canic, he found himself obliged to confess 
that, in a time of great distress, he had expended the 
greater part of the savings which Richard had intnistcd 
to liis care, and that he had now not more than twelve 
francs (ten shillings) to give him. This communication 
did not discourage our enterprising youth. He took a 
most affectionate leave of his father, and assuring him 
that he was only too glad to leave him this little earnest 
of the prosperity which he hoped yet to work out for 
him, sot off with his new clothes in his bag and his ten 
shfllings in his pocket, lie arrived at the chief town 
of Normandy with a light pur.se, but with as light a 
heart, buoyant with hope, and with a spirit of enterprise 
and determination that defied all difficulties. He deemed 
himself fortunate in at once obtaining the situation of 
clerk to a pf'tty merchant ; but unhappily for him, his 
master w'as a rude, ignorant, and avaricious man, inca- 
pable of appreciating such a mind as that of Richard. 
Tie made the young Norman his servant rather than 
his clerk. So long as it was only a matter of cleaning 
horses, liclping to cook, and waiting at table, the youth 
made no complaint; hut at length his master having 
bought a new equipage, in order to make a suitable figure 
in some civic ceremonial, wanted him to act as footman ; 
but shrinking from this public exhibition, he positively 
refused, and quitted the house of the merchant. 

And now his ‘ thought by day, his dream by night,’ 
was to get to I’aris, wliere he might attain his darling 
object of acquiring a knowledge of jucrcantilc bu8inc.s.s. 
Ihit for this money was necessary, and to procure it, 
T^‘(dinrd became a waiter at a small coffeehouse, wIiitc 
for one year he ste.adiJy laid by everything lie received, 
till he found ho had jn halfpence a sum sufficient for 
Ilia journey. Arrived in the capital, it was not very 
easy for a i)oor«-youth, without either friend or relative 
in R'lris, to find tlie means of subsistence. After many 
unsuccessful efforts to get into a merchant’s employ- 
ment, he was obliged tev resume the apron in a coffee- 
house kept by one of his countrymen. Tlie perquisites 
there being much more considerable than at Rouen, lie 
found himself, at the end of the year, the possessor of 
forty pounds and a few' shillings. Nothing could hence- 
forth check his progress : he devotcid his little store to 
the purchapc of some pieces of English dimity, a ma- 
nufacture then unknown to France, and hawked them 
about till he disposed of all most advantageously. He 
renewed Ins stock as fast as it was exhausted; and 
when, after a year’s labour, he summed up his accounts, 
he found a balance in his favour of L.IOOO I , 

Richard continued his trade till 1789, when, by a 
fraudulent trick of an agent em^oyed by him, his in- 
dustry was suddenly checked by tiie loss of his w’hole 
stock. He was even arrested for an alleged debt of 
sixty pounds. He could easily have paid tills sum, and 
recovered his liberty ; but his honest and indepcndcjit 
mind revolted from every species cf injustice : he knew 
that he had not incurred the debt, and ho preferred re- 
maining in prison to allowing roguery to triumi)h. 

The revolutionary convulsions that afterwards shook 
society to its very foundations w'ere now beginning in 
France. On the 13th of July the riot broke out, and 
after pillaging the house of the manufacturer Reveillon, 
the mob fell upon La Force, where Richard was con- 
fined, broke it open, and set the prisoners free. Once 
again was Richard in tha Bta?etB of Paris, with a toilet 
somewhat more neglected than usual, and twelve sous 
in his pocket ; but he remembered his father’s twelve 
francs, and thanked God and took courage. The house 
in which he had lodged his money had stopped pa/- 
ment daring his imprisonment ; but ho borrowed a fi^w 
crowns, resumed his old trade of hawker, and six 
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months after, his credit was re-established, and hU 
trade flourishing. He now thought he might extend 
lus operations, and took a large establishment in the 
Rue Fran^aise, and in 1702 was rich enough to pur- 
(diasc a domain near Nemours. But the revolutionary 
storm now broke forth in its full fbry ; and Richard, 
wliose peaceable disposition slirunk from the sanguinary 
struggles that rent his country, soon saw that a consi- 
derable time must elapse before there could be any se- 
curity for trade, or any field for commercial enterprise, 
lie a ccordingly settled his accounts, closed his warc- 
lioiisc, and, accompanied by his wife, Marie Alavoine, 
wlioni he had married in 1790, went to visit his father, 
and happily arrived at the very time that afforded him 
another opportunity of proving he had not forgotten 
the pledge he had given on leaving the home of liis 
boyliood, of being yet the means of prosperity to his 
aged parent. The transports of joy at his nncxpecied 
.arrival had not yet subsided, when two bailiffs entered 
the house with a warrant to distrain. The father had 
become security for the toll-collector, and the old pro- 
verb was found true in this case — the surety was obliged 
to pay ; and the old man’s goods would have been seized 
but fur Richard’s fortunate arrival and interposition. 

AVlien the madness of the people was somewhat 
calmed down, ho returned to Paris, and to fresh specni- 
lations. A TCry short time after his return, he became 
.acquainted with a young merchant of tlie name of 
j Lenoir-Dufresne. These two superior minds at onee 
understood each other, and a partnership was entered 
into which was to end only with the death of one of 
the parties, so long known and respected ns the firm 
of Richard and Lenoir. 

1’hcre were many points of resemblance between the 
two partners. Roth possessed the same acuteness and 
almost intuitive tact in business, but the perhaps too 
boldly speculative mind of Richard found a happy coun- 
terbalance in the coolness and steadiness of J^noir. 
Their trade was principally in English manufiicturcs ; 

! and so extensive did it become, and so wonderfully did 
I it prosper, that, two years after •their partnership com- 
I menced, they had realised on the L.2 l0^which they had 
1 invested a net profit of L.4560. 

I And now Richard conceived a noble project indeed — 
the introduction into France of the cotton manufacture, 
hitherto monopolised by EngTand; and his persever- 
ance, aided by an apparent accident, happily obtained 
for him the means of accomplishing his purpose. Hav- 
ing ripped some calico, he perceived, to his surprise, on 
weighing a certain quantity of thread, that a piece 
valued at L..q, 6 b. 8d. only took 10s. worth of the raw 
material ! VVliat a profit for the manufacturer ! From 
tliat instant he hesitated no longer; his purpose was 
fixed and irrevocable. However, not wishing to do 
anything without his partner’s consent-, he communi- 
cated his project to Ilicnoir-Dufresne, who at first tried 
to dissuade him from attempting so bold and novel a 
plan ; but seeing that liis determination was not to be 
shaken, finally left him at full liberty, though declining 
any interference. Richard’s first step was the iiurcliase 
of "one hundredweight of cotton, and to get some looms 
made after the rough plans given him by a poor English 
mechanic. They were set up in a shop in the Rue de 
Rellefoiids. The first essay was crowned with complete 
success in every point but the stamping of the calicoes ; 
and as the printing of them was indispensable to their 
being saleable, Richard employed three months in en- 
deavours to discover the secret of this process ; but his 
efforts were vain ; till at length his partner, whose pre- 
judices had been removed, and who began to take an 
interest in the manufacture! gave him a due to the 
discovery. 

The manufacture now ftcame so sought after, as to 
make the want of machinery sensibly felt. Richard 
was anxiously devising some mode of procuring a model 
of the English machine now so well Known under the 
n|me of spinning-jenny, when he was again fortunate 
enough to meet with an Englishman, who, in less than 
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three months, constructed twenty-two of these frames j 
and as their former premises w'ere now too narrow for 
this addition, the two partners took from the govern- 
jnent a spacious mansion in the Rue de Thougny ; and 
the house, once the abode luxury and wealth, was 
suddenly ni(‘tanjurphosed into the workshop of the poor 
but industrious artisans. The number employed now 
became so great, that they were soon obliged to add to 
their concerns a large convent in the neighbourhood, 
A few days after, Napoleon came to visit their estab- 
lishment ; and he u'as so struck with tlio completeness 
of the novel machinery, with the clearness of Richard’s 
judgment, tlic elevation of his views, and the b(*ldiiess 
with which he laboured for the commercial frw'rfom of 
France, that he offered any encouragement he yet 
needed; and on finding that their establishment was 
not even yet large miougli, he gave a grant of aiiotlier 
convent at the opposite side of the street. 

The m.aniifactory of Richard and Lenoir now assumed 
an almost (“olossal importance, realising a monthly pro- 
fit of 1^.1600. The indefiitignblc Richard set up succes- 
sively three hundred spinning-jennies in different vil- 
lages of I’iciirdy, f *rty at Alcmjon, and one Imndred in 
the Abbey of St Martin. Nor was his native province 
forgotten, for he opened a manufactory there which gave 
bread to six hundred workmen. Neither did his en- 
lightened benevolence stop here. Incessant were his 
efforts to raise those in his employment in the social 
scale, by placing educational advantages within their 
rencli. In an asylum which he founded for tlie orphan 
children of both sexes of those workmen who died in 
his employment, lie not only endeavoured to inspire 
them with a spirit of industry, but had llieni taught 
reading, writing, arilhmetie, and music; carefully pro- 
viding also religious instruction. lie waged open w'ar 
with the spirit-shop; and in order that his workmen 
might not go to tlie puhlic-liousc for recreation, lie 
opened for fheir use a reading-room and a music-room. 

For more tlian ten years, Richard and J./enoir seemed 
to mount from step to step to the pinnacle of hunmu 
l»rosperity. Rut in 1800, a sad and unexpected event 
broke up a pjirtnersliip which might have served as a 
model ; so #i)C‘rfeet was the agreement, yet so remark- 
able the combination of opposite qualities of mind to 
the most beneficial results, lienoir died suddenly, and 
Richard found himself alone at the head of the estab- 
lishment; and having no one now to restrain him, 
he gave full scope to his gigantic views. He set 
up two more factories at Caen and Laiglc, wliich 
made the number under his superintendence amount to, 
six, all in admirable order, and provided with every 
essential for working. But one object of his ambition 
still remained to be attained ; lie wished France to be 
no longer obliged to import the raw material from 
countries that did not eckiiowlcdge her sway. Tn 
Napoleon’s career of conquest, Italy had now become, 
as it were, but an appendage of liis vast empire ; and 
it w'as to tlie generous soil of Najiles tliat Richard 
purposed ronfiding his cotton plantation. Seeds were 
often found in tlie bales of cotton coming from Ame- 
rica, and these he had now carefully collected, and 
wiicn lie liad got a sufliciciit quantity, he conveyed 
them to Castel a ^lare. where they succeeded so en- 
tirely, that one year after, he brought into France, as 
j the produce of his first crop, twenty thousand weight of 
i raw cotton. 

Up to this point Richard could only be regarded as 
the most encouraging example of the union of persever- 
ing industry with bold and enterprising genius. It is 
to be regretted that he must serve also as warning 
against speculations that now took the character of 
rashness. The between Holland and France 

threw an immens^^uantlty of cotton goods into the 
market, and Richard could no longer find sale for what 
he had on hands; and with six factories perpetually 
at work, the quantity manufactured was very great. 
This was the origin of his first difficulties. Vainly 
did his fViends urge him to close some of his establish- 




ments for a short time; vainly did his confidential 
dork intreat him to strike a balance, and retire from 
trade : — ‘ You have done enough for Fram^e, and nobly 
maintained your reputation ; think novr of your inte- 
rests, and of taking the rest you have so well earned.* 
llichard was deaf to every argument, and continued 
manufacturing in ruinous quantities. 

llis involvements increased to an ovcrwliclming de- 
gree, and he was obliged to liave recourse to the Empe- 
ror, to whom he frankly stated his situation. Napoleon, 
who had ever respected him, and had but very lately con- 
ferred upon him the cross of the Legion of Honour, did 
not keep him long in suspense; and a loan of fifteen 
hundred thousand francs enabled him to meet the im- 
mediate demands upon him. Eut the great cause of 
the evil still remained, and Eichard at length thought 
of adopting the manufacture of wool instead of tliat of 
cotton. This new undertaking siu'cccdcd at first, and 
was attended witli considerable profits ; but soon fresh 
disaster occurred; and when the year 1810 arrived, so 
pregnant witli reverse of fortune to tlic Emperor, rum 
was impending over the enterprising manufacturer. 

But personal anxieties were not suffered to make him 
indifferent to the fate of his fellow-citizens. When in the 
defence of Paris against the enemy’s troops a number 
of men had been wounded and conveyed to hospital, 

' llichard, in visiting them, saw that they were iTig on 
the bare ground, lie immediately supplied, at his own 
expense, eight hundred straw-beds, and employed the 
boiler of llis bleach -house at Bon Sccours to make 
broth, daily carried to them by his servants and clerks, 
who attended on them in tlie liospitals. We need scarcely 
say that this heavy expense was incurred without cither 
expectation or desire of indemnification. 

And now the troops of the allied sovereigns took pos- 
session of Paris, entering it on the Hist of ]March. 
HJehard, though greatly attached to Bonaparte, from 
his kindness to himself personally, and therefore deeply 
grieved at his fallen fortunes, yet saw clearly that the 
fate of thousands of liia dependents was involved in 
protection being extended to his manufactories by the 
restored Bourbons, and therefore he did nut refuse to 
liead the legion he commanded, when it w^s ordered 
cut to receive the Count d’Artois at the harriers. But 
any hopes he might have entertained of their patronage 
were fallacious. The exhausted state of the public 
finances at tlie rcsloratiuii,. besides many other reasons, 
compelled the Bourbons to yield to the demand of Eng- 
land, that the duty upon cotton should he altogether 
taken off. Tlie bill to that effect, which was passed 
without any clause of indcninitj* to the present holders 
of stock, found llichard witli a fortune of eight millions, 
and rendered him poorer than when he first left liis 
native village. 

•Even in this extremity, Eichard, supported by his 
perseverance and fortitude, did not despair. Ho re- 
solved to hold on, though now less to maintain his com- 
mercial reputation, than not to idungc into utter desti- 
tution the twenty thousand workmen in liis employment. 
But he had soon exhausted all his owm resources, and ho 
was obliged to have recourse to loans, fur which so high 
an interest was exacted, that in a little time his ruin 
w'as complete. He at length retreated from his struggle 
with adverse circamstances, almost pcnnylcss, yet re- 
spected and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. But the 
change frora^ almost incessant activity, to a life which 
seemed to him now without an object, was too sudden 
and Um great lie had now to struggle with all the 
privations of poverty ; and the bent and furrowed brow, 
once so clear, Ao open— the i>alc, melancholy features, 
once so anirnated—proved how utterly this blow had 
prostrated all the energy of Ins char^ter. It was not 
till October 1839, nearly twenty yeeW after the ruin of 
his fortunes, that death put a period to his mental 
lufifering. His remains were followed to the grave by 
a numerous assemblage of those very workmen to whom 
he had been not merely a patron, but a fatlier; and 
many were their tears of heartfelt aorrow. f 


LIFE’S JOURNEY. 

BY CAI.1IBII ('AMI’IIICLT.. 

It wero a happy thing to dwell 
On expectations merely. 

Without one fear to quench or quell 
Desires wo nurse so dearly ; 

And looking aye on pleasant things, 

And hcelng still beyond them 
Skies hrightei- far tlian even these are, 
With bright waves to respond them. 

But, welfn-dny ! ‘tis only youth 
That waitetli thus, undroading 
The shock of time, the death of truth 
Beneath the false world’s treading ; 

For there is that within the mind 
Which waniH us not too boldly 
To look bpf(u-e, nor yet behind, 

Where cold ghosts gibber coldly. 

The eye, which for an instant takes 
Kosc-visions fivmi the fiitiiro, 

Bi'lioldlng there all that is fair, 

Finds Itc-Hhoii soon to tutor 
And teach it all, that glows so bright 
Is born of the ideal. 

While o'er tlic prospect gloomy night 
Brings darkness dense and real. 

We cannot tread the smallest spaco 
Without Hope’s help to eliccr us ; 

But we slKtiild look Toil in the face, 

Nor faint to find it near us; 

Nor in oiir need loo largely draw 
From ]'l.\i>cetation's fountain : 

Alas for him who fails in limb 
VN'hen half way up tho mountain ! 

Hope not loo iniirh— nor yet despair 
By backward looks, th.it weaken 
Those eiicrgies which make us bear 
The burdens we have taken : 

Tlie memory qf tho past sliould bo 
A thing to ner^ e, not scare us— 

Our liAjpes no flimsy phiintiisy, 

But fatafT to onward bear us ! 

Time, as it fliefi, upon its wings 
T,ikes joys as well as sorrow’s ; 

The rose that dies, in dying flings 
Faint perfumes for to-morrows ; ' 

But though the fragrance of the past 
May rise like incense o'er us, 

Let’s hail it ns u welcome cast 
By flower-beds on before us ! 

Then do thy task -thy journey go— 

Nor waste iliy time lamenting 
Fit misspent hours, whose memories show 
But grounds for uid rciienting : 
W'clcumnthc waves that come to take 
Our steps from deserts lonely ! 

The surge which bears away the past, 
Brings back its memory only ! 
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THE STRUGGLES OF PRINCIPLE. 

• 

Wj: liavo to picture in the mind one of those lon^ and 
straight roads in Germany, so long and straight, ns 
almost to seem interminable, lined as usual with ap])le 
and walnut-trees, and which, unrelieved by any moving 
object, basks in saddening silence under a burning sun. 
AVhilc gazing on the scene, a living creature at length 
appears : at first a speck on the horizon, it increuses as 
it approaches, and we perceive it is a man, dressed in the 
blouse of the country, and who, from the long hammer 
which he carries in his arm, is seen -to be a cantomiicr, 
or road-rncndcr of the district. Let us follow his mo- 
tions, and trace his humble history ; for it is the history 
of a struggle with principle — a conflict of the heart — 
and may afford us some material for rcfieclion. 

Stephen, as our hero is called, has been on his way to 
his diiily labour, and now reaches a large heap of stones. 
Ho involuntarily lifts his cap, as a kind of salutation 
to his daily work. lie now ties on his wooden shoe, 
and sets hard to work, for out of the stones comes his 
bread, scanty though it he. , 

l'\)r two good hours Stephen lias worked thus, seldom 
allowing himself a moment’s rest to take breath. Now 
lie stops ; lays the pad upon the heap of stones ; fills 
himself a pipe, a.s a reward for his toil ; pulls on .a 
wadded glove, And sitting ddwn, falls to hammering 
away at the stones. As it strikes eleven, a barefooted 
boy comes up from the village with a jug well w'rapt in 
a coarse cloth ; he brings a large hunch of bread and a 
jug of warm soup to his father, who eats it with a right 
good appetite, and works on again until nightfall *, then 
he shoulders his* hammer, takes up his pad and his 
wooden shoe, and goes his way home. 

Stephen lives in a small cottage just oil' the high | 
road ; his little girlf of three 3TaTS old, is standing be- 
hind the easement, and exclaims, * Here conics fatlier ! ’ 
And with a shout she runs to meet him. 

licading liis child by the hand, Stephen enters tfic 
kitchen, and with a silent nod to his wife, who is busy 
on the hearth, he goes into the sitting-room, takes his 
little girl up in his arms, and casts a look at the cradle, 
where a little boy lies stuffing a corner of the blanket 
into his mouth, and kicking out his feet at his father. 
Then Stephen goes into the little room bey ond, and 
asks, * How are you, granny ?’ 

A voice answers, in a winning tone, ‘Ah, dearj', 
the children are alt so wild and noisy, and Peter has 
run off witli my beans. Til tell his master when 1 get 
about again, and can go to schooU’—granny, be it 
known, having become Childish in her old age, and 
acquired an impression that she was once more a gkl 
at school. Her sole amusemeC consisted in tossing up 
beans, and catching them on tu^Jbacka Of her fingers, 
£ school-girls are in the habit oraoing when at pl^, 


and of ri'ju'atiiig hymns out of a liynin-book, that she j 
might receive the approbation of her imaginary teaclier, 

‘1 have brought 3'ou some more beans, my good 
mother,' said Stephen in reply to granny’s observation. 

‘ Ay, ay, fine long brown beans, and sonic round 
white on(‘s loo — cli ? ’ 

' Both,’ said Stephen ; and he went back into the 
kitchen. 

Why did not Stephen remain to talk with poor 
granny? He was hungry, ami out of humour. Dis- 
inclined for conversation, lie seated liimself behind the 
table, under a large framed picture, to which a big seal 
was affixed, and sat waiting till the candle and supper 
came. 

The supper was so long in coming, that Stephen rose 
and fetched himself a candle ; and now wo can sec wl^at 
the large framed picture is ali about. It is nothing 
more nor less tliari ilie eertifieafce of merit given to 
Stephen Huber on Jiis leaving the arm^^ after having 
served eleven years in the fifth r(;giinei)t. Tbeffk lias 
turned brown, the arms upon the seal are almost all 
chipped off, and the flies arc going through their Uat 
autumn manceuvre upon the smooth pane of glass. ‘ 

There sits Stephen staring into the caudle ; the eliild, 
too, upon his knee sits quiet, and with a fixed look, as 
if lost in thought like her father ; for he sees nothing 
that is going on around him — his past life shifts before | 
liirn like a dream. 

A joj'ous day was that wdicii lie entered the army'; 
no fiither or mother wept at parting from him ; he had 
been early left an orphan. From the service of one 
master he passed into the regiment, wliere all served ^ 
like him. Years flew by, be knew not how, and wlien 
the appointed term of his service exjnred, ho enlisted 
again for five ^'cars more. . 

In the course of the last few years he had made the 
acquaintance of his Margaret. 3 Iany comrades as lie 
had in tho barrack.s, Stephen now for the first time 
seemed to hclony to some one in the world. Now came 
days full of joy and full of sorrow ; for his soldier's life 
grew burdensome to Stephen, and after anotbor year of 
faithful service, he asked for his dismissal. Then he 
married Margaret, and went to live with her and /her 
mother on a small property they possessed ; his own 
small savings helping to begin housekeeping credit- 
ahb% ^ 

During his service in the army Stephen had grown a 
stranger to village life, he hod been so long accustomed 
to w ear gloves ; but bard labour soon tanued the skin 
upon his hands, >|nd formed a glove which he could not 
pull off. All woragvaa at first distasteful to him ; and 
yet .this would n# have mattered much, for a man in 
good health soon accustoms himself to anything. But 
another sad consequence had resulted firbin his past | 
life: Stephen had lost the habit of piotiding fbr himself. ^ 

______ > ! 
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In the barracks, his board, lodging, and firing were all 
found him, and tilings went on in a regular course, so 
long as a man only did his duty; but Stephen was now 
left to shift for himself, and he ffdt this a hardship. 
Gladly would he have gone back into service, to have 
again a fixed duty and a fixed pay; but this could not 
be : and a good thing it was that Af argarct was a woman 
of resolution. For the first year or two, whilst their 
household was amaU, idl had gone on well and smoothly; 
but as the family and debts increased, so did difilculties 
and disasters. 

It may bo matter for wonder that anybody should 
hare permitted Stephen to get into their debt. But 
the debts were not personal ; they were in the form of 
mortgages on the land and cottage, tho interest of which 
required to he periodically ami faithfully paid. Like a 
large proportion of small holdings, this one was mort- 
gaged to nearly its full value, with tho additional 
burden of tho mother’s life-rent ; and therefore it could 
not be sold by its nominal proprietors. 

A man fiiUing into poverty is like one who is ship- 
wrecked upon a sm.all island in the open sea : he stands 
forlorn, watching the turbulent waves as they wash 
away the land, and swallow it up. lie stands upon a 
small plot of ground, and he feels this too at length 
sink away, and himself wdth it. The worst that can 
happen a man in this state is despondency : it destroys 
his courage, and all power to rouse himself, or attempt 
to redeem his position. 

Stephen’s life passed monotonously, and wrapped in 
gloom : he was ready to do any kind of work, and 
worked in downright earnest : true though it he that, 
as the saying goes, toil has a bitter root, but sweet 
fruit, Stephen could no longer taste cither the one or 
the other. No work was hard to him, but he knew not 
the comfort w*hich lies in the consciousness of having 
done one’s duty. The springs of his mind were in a 
manner dosed and choked up. 

Only the day before, liis eldest child was laid in the 
earth : he had stood by, and looked on with a vacant 
stare. At the sight of the coffin, he asked himself 
wliere the money was to como from to pay for it ; and 
! when the clergyman spoke words of comfort and bless- 
ing, Stephen thought to himself that these words had 
likewise to be paid for. Even ‘ death brings its charge,’ 
he murmured to himself. 

Those who are at dispeace with themselves, fall 
naturally into quarrels with others. Stephen's bad 
humour had made Ins wife sulky and snappish, and in 
this manner had led to worse. That night the mutual 
ill -temper came to an open rupture, of course each 
blaming the other. Alter a storm of sharp words, 
Stephen remained silent, llis thoughts turned to the 
time when ho was free in the world, ere other lives 
wqre dependant on him ; and the past appeared to liim 
as a lost paradise. But he thought not of all the hard- ■ 
ships he had then to undergo, nor how often he had 
sighed to be his own master, and longed for his present 
life. He now saw only the gloom around him, and 
thought how different it was when no one in the world 
l&ad any daim on his exertions. « 

' Here am I toiling like a slave for these women,’ said 
he internally, * and getting no tlianks for my pains ; my 
wife even casts up that 1 got a cottage and land with 
her in marriage. ’Tis false ! I got nothing of the sort. 
The payment of interest on mortgages is a millstone 
rouna my neck. To be sure if granny were gone, I 
might cmitrive to give up the property, and have a 
small balance over. But she wont die these dosson years. 
Old half-mad women are as tenacious of life as cats. 

. . . Ha ! what notion was that which crossed my 
mind ? Kill granny 1 No, no ; that ^ould never do. 

1 have been a soldier, but never shap^c — a murderer.’ 

As the fearful thought flashed acrw the imagination, 
Stephen started conv^vdy : his fiiot grew red as &e. 
The child upon his knee, roused by his shudder, seized 
.mm by the chin. Stephen’s features brightened; he lifted 
up, and kissed it fervently, as if by that kiss 


he would ask forgiveness for the sinful thought that had 
sprung up in his soul. 

Stephen took the child in his arms, and turning to 
his wife, who was busy preparing some potatoes for 
supper, he inquired in a kindly tone if he could help 
her. 

The woman answered acrimoniously, the fact being, 
that she had not yet vented her anger. 

Stephen was thrown back on himself— on his own 
evil thoughts. In a chaos of passion, in which vexa- 
tion predominated, he fell to rocking the child, which 
lay asleep upon his knee, with its little liiuids 
closed and raised towards his breast, until at length 
he perceived that he had almost thrown it on the 
ground, and stopped. 

Hungry as he was, Stephen scarcely felt it a relief 
when supper was announced as being ready. The 
potful of boiled potatoes was emptied on the table, and 
salf was set down for general use. Stephen forced him- 
self to swallow a potato, but his throat seemed sewn 
up, and he muttered to himself, * The best thing, after 
all, is for a man to be dead and buried.’ He leant 
back and shook his head, as if wishing to shake oil' the 
thought of what was done, and could not be undone. 

Afargarct had been accustomed, before she tasted a bit 
herself, to peel the best potatoes with wonderful alacrity, 
slice and salt them, and push them to her husband : 
and this little attention she continued all the time she 
herself was eating. But this evening he sat waiting 
long in vain: the truth was, that Alargaret dawdlc(l 
somewhat, and lie gave her a significant look : his wife 
saw in it only anger and reproach. What claim, in- 
deed, had Stephen to her watchful attention? Could 
not he help himself? So thought Margaret, in her 
foolishness, and she pushed the peeled potatoes over to 
the children, as if to make up for their father’s hasty 
words. 

Stephen smiled to himself; and partly out of real 
kindness, and to make amends, but partly, too, from a 
little secret desire of retaliation, he now laid before 
Alargaret a potato which be kad himself peeled. But 
in a sharp tono she only said, * Eat it yourself : I do 
declare you have never washed your hands after your 
stone-breaking!’ 

Stephen bit his lips, and presently blurted out, ‘ Ot 
a baker, for 3'our husband ; he’ll alw.ay8 have clean 
hands with kneading his dough.’ So saying, he clasped 
his i>ockct-knife, rose up, and left the bouse. 

IJe now gave vent to his rage, and began to storm, 
whilst the silent voice of conscience interrupted his 
exclamations. Stephen thought thus to himself: — 

* Truly I am the most miserable man in the world.’ 

* The question is, how that is to«be understood,’ 
replied the voice. 

‘Have I not to labour for wife and children, and 
slave like a horse out of doors in the wind and rain ? ’ 

‘Whilst your wife has all the care and trouble at 
home, with her helpless mother and crying children, 
without peace or rest.’ 

‘1 never get a good word in return for all my 
labour.* j 

‘ Ask yourself whether you have not received many 
more good words than you have given ? ’ | 

‘ I bring homo every farthing I earn, and keep no- 
thing for myself.’ 

'Do your wages belong to ym^ to your family, or 
has your wife secret treasures 

‘ 1 never allow myself any pteasttrO/ 

* And pray does your wife at home eat mst meat 

andsfdad?’ ^ 

' For weeks I have not tasted a drop of beer.’ ■ 

' Does your wif% then, drink wine every 

* And for all this 1 get never a word of 


* What thanks do vou require for doing your 'dmS^ 
‘She ti^ts zne like a dog, and makes only an ill 
return for all my kindness. 1 have never a happy 
moment’ '> 

‘Oh how you lie to yonr own soul! Can you havfe 
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forgotten the hundreds of hours, of days, when her lore | 
and goodness have blessed and strengthened you? Nay, 
could you not at any time wind her round your finger 
by a kind word?’ 

* My home is made unbearable, my life a burden. Oh 
that some one would send a bullet through my head I’ 

‘Strike down your own wicked thoughts — destroy 
them ; that is wiser.* 

‘ Well, when I am dead and gone, she’ll then learn 
what 1 have been to her.* 

‘ Ay, what ? A man unable to control his passions ; 
and who, not content with the troubles that come of 
themselves, is ever worrying himself and his family ’ 

‘ 1 only wish that I could go out into the wide world, 
and forget everything.* 

‘ Nay, there is one whom you cannot forget. I shall 
accompany j'ou wherever you go.’ 

So thought Stephen to himself, and thus did the v«cc 
of conscience try to make itself heard within him ; but 
ho would not listen to it. 

As he sauntered through the village, he felt as if 
lie were a stranger and alone— as if he knew no one. 
lie u'as a stranger to his own heart, ns ho was in his 
own home, lie was ashamed to go to the public>housc 
to drive away his cares, for his eldest child had been 
buried only the day before. Seeing by chance a light 
in the schoolmaster’s house, he resolved to drop in upon i 
liim. He and the schoolmaster were great friends. The 
latter was a good sort of man, in the prime of life. Tie | 
had dr.awn up for Stephen the petition wliich liad pro- ' 
cured him the little post of road-mender, and they iiad 
ever since been in the liabit of meeting frequently. 
Stephen, who had lived many years in the town, and 
Initl a certain feeling of importance, thought this was 
just the man for him — one who, in spite of his humble 
conclitloDj dDuld understand him; and tills was in reality 
the case. 

At the schoolmaster’s house Stephen met a number 
of men and lads, all patiently listening to a harangue. 
They were intending emigrant^ who had come to be 
instructed by the schoolmaster about the geogrniiliy 
aiid nature of North America, as to Iww they should 
get thither, the best means of settling there, and so 
forth. A thought Hashed across Stephen’s mind, of 
wliich we shall hear more presently. 

’When the lecture was ended, the folks all rushed into 
the open air. Every man seemed ready that instant to 
run off into the backwoods, and set to work, felling the 
trees of the forest that had stood there untouched since 
the day of creation, or digging and plougliiiig up the 
soil. At moments of excitement and enthusiasm like 
these, men are often able to perform almost super- 
human feats; ay, and at such moments acts of daring 
and vfdour are achieved upon the Held of battle. And 
yet, in truth, it is much easier to advance boldly up to 
the cannon’s mouth than silently to work upon one’s 
own secret will, and to combat the petty troubles and 
vexations, of life — a struggle of the heart. Such ^ 
struggle Stephen had to encounter. 

JVlaiiy of the assembled throng now betook themselves 
to the public-house. They could not immediately set 
about anything for their future prospects, and thought 
themselves therefore at liberty to break through all 
restraints, and give themselves up to idleness, until the 
new scone of acrivity'upcned to them. Into this torrent 
of enthusiasm Stephen plunged) and heard all that was 
said in favour of emigration. Next day his liumour 
was not improved. He had formed a project in liis 
mind, not a word of which he said to Margaret; he 
wished to perfect the scheme quite alone. Moreover, 
he knew iml enemgh^ tlie obstacles which stood in 
his way, aiid resolved to aay nothing until these were 
overcome, his preparations made, and all was ready. 
He got a notion' into his head that here, in his own 
country, no one ooi^d properly become a man; that 
life in earnest could only b^n in the new world. Be 
scimed to have now awakened to an estimate of the fall 
power of manhood ; and in fact this was in a cwtain 


sense the case. He felt a kind of pride, of self-import- 
ance, in doing all without saying a word ; but Stephen 
had yet to learn fron\ experience what a man gets by 
separating himself from those to whom the ties of 
nature have bound us ; he had yet to discover th <? 
abyss toward which he was rushing. 

Margaret, too, on her part, was looking forward to a 
new life— she was expecting another child ; but she did 
not dare to disclose this to Steplioii. Was he not her 
wedded husband in the sight of God and man ? and yet 
she wept in silence, as if she had to hide u secret feeling 
of shame. She sighed when she thought that the new 
life would bring only fresli sorrow into the house ; and 
recollected with what cold indiircrencc Stephen hod 
borne the death of their eldest child, or rather with the 
satisfaction of having a burden taken from his shoulders. 
Thus were these two persons, united by the closest and 
holiest tics of nature, and living under the same roof, 
parted :i8 if by the wide sea. 

Stephen, wlicn at his work, would shake his head 
involuntarily, as if a liorse-fly had stung him ; and he 
w'ould sometimes hold a stone for a whole minute under 
his foot, and forget to split it, as he sat lost in thought. 
And now the minutes seemed hours, for he liad lost the 
only treasure which he had kept through all his poverty 
— his watch. ’Tis true he had only pawned it, to pay 
the expenses of the funeral, hut he krew that he should 
never bo able to redeem it ; and he felt as if he liad 
parted with a portion of his very existence, and an 
instinctive consciousness of coming misery stole upon 
his mind. As he used to sit thinking over the future, 
and how he should work in the backwoods of America, 
felling the trees and clearing the ground, every blow 
that lie gave a stone with his hammer seemed to him a 
useless waste of labour : he longed to bo at work on his 
own land, and not sit hammering there upon a heap of 
stones for mere pitiful day- wages. Then involuntarily 
ho put his liand to his pocket, where he used to wear 
his watch, and he thought, ‘Ah! if the old grand- 
motlicr's bed wore but empty, I could sell it and get 
my watcli again.’ 

This thought, which suggested itself as it were by 
accident to his mind, from this time haunted him per- 
petually. As lung us the old woman lived, Margaret 
would not consent to emigrate, nor could the cottage 
and grounds be turned into cash. At home, Stephen 
w.as now always silent, except when ho broke fortli 
from time to time ; for the merest iriJlc threw him into 
a passion, and he quarrelled with all around him, be- 
cause he quarrelled with himself. Margaret remarked 
the change in her husband, and began to exjierience 
feelings uf remorse: she felt that she had gone too 
far — wished she could liave recalled some exasperating 
expressions. One thing puzzled her : Stephen was 
evidently thinking over some scheme whiuli ho kept a 
secret from her. Could it liavc any relation to granny? 
He took looks of her that were j> 08 itively frightful ; at 
tlie same time he spoke gaily to the old woman, and 
listened to her long confused stories about the hymns 
she had learned. 

It was no small aggravation of Margaret’s disturb- 
ance of feeling that she had to contend with painful 
privations. The family were forced to live almost at 
the brink of starvation. A good stock of linen, the last 
thing a German peasant parts with, had been sold in 
liquidation uf some pressing debts. Various articles of 
furniture had previously disappeared for similar emer- 
gencies. There was not a bedstead left in the hoiise, 
except that on which the grandmother lay. 

How melanclioly was the picture which the intstior 
of the cottage dMpsed ! The family one evening bad 
retired to rest, aft^thc mere shadow of a meal Ste- 
phen stretched himself on the fioor, suppetleBs and 
hungry, and wrapped his old tattered solulet^s doak 
about him. Margaret had taken the child to herself, 
that they might keep one another warm; but she found 
no rint» for the voice of hunger cried doad within her 
for food. Moreover, she lay thinking of her disagree- 
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inent with her huBband ; she wanted to apeak openly 
to bitii about matters, but aUe felt choked, and her 
tongue was parched. Stephen, too, could not sleep ; he 
lay tossing from side to Ado, restieas from hunger and 
the Btrug^ that was going on In his own mind. 

A word spoken in kindness, one to the -other, would 
have led to a reconbiliatton; but who was first to speak 
that word ? 

In his rcstleasness, Stephen uttered a dee^ sigh. It 
was dark, and Hfirgaret could not see her husband ; 
but she heard him sigh, and knew that he lay not, 
further than an arm’s lengtli from lier. The feelings of 
the wife and mother were melted : pride gave way be- 
fore the influence of the affections : Margaret stretclied 
forth her hand and laid it gently on the shoulder of 
her husband. It was a movement as if guided by an 
angel of merey. 

‘ Dear Stephen,’ said the wife. 

M)ear Margaret,’ replied the husband. As he said 
so, his long frozen-up feelings found vent in tears. In 
tenderness there is repentance. iStcplien resolved to un- 
burden his thoughts to Margaret. lie told her all — all 
, that he had contemplated, and his sinful desire for the 
old woman’s death. Ills feelings found a vent in tears, 
and Margaret wept with him. She told him that slie had 
suspected bis thoughts of emigrating *, but had feared 
to speak. Stephen was now enraged with himself, but 
Margaret pacified him with affectionate words ; and at 
length he said, ‘ Forget it all — forgive me I I see— 1 
sec : do not ask me more — forget it all I You arc good 
and kind, Margaret ; and indeed I will repay your 
love ! Let us, above all, be of one heart and mind.’ 

Their poverty and long estrangement were all now 
forgotten ; everything looked brighter *, they no longer 
felt any hunger ; and as they talked over their future 
hopes and plans,- they reconciled one another to wait 
patiently for the present in their little cottage. Stephen 
determined to work hard, and to conquer every bad 
passion in his breast ; and this resolution restored peace 
to him. 

From that day he was unusually brisk and diligent 
at his work ; spring w^as approaching, and with it the 
pressure of want began to be less felt. In his conduct 
to the grandmother Stephen showed a remarkable 
tenderness, and Margaret did not understand what he 
meant when he one day said, * 1 do so hope that good 
old soul may live many years yet ! Sometimes I have 
thought to myself that our little child would learn to 
walk alone, and run upon our own land in Amerif^a ; 
but no matter — ^’tis all one— it can play about just as 
well here.’ Dftcn in an evening he would sit playing 
with the old woman like a child, and yielded to her in 
everything, for she was very self-willed, lie heard her 
regularly repeat the verse out of the hymn-book ; but 
sqmetimes she did not know what hymn she had been 
set to learn, and tlien he w^ould read to her the first 
lines of all the hymns alphabetically; but whilst he 
was reading, she forgot what she had wished, and 
wanted to play again with her beans. Stephen’s con- 
duct is told in a few words — it sprang, in truth, not 
only from patience and forbearance, but from a refine- 
ment of feeling. 

One day the old woman was in great delight, when 
the schoolmaster, coming to call upon Stephen, heard 
key repeat her verse, and made lier a present of a little 
jdotare. Stephen, too, shared in this innocent and 
childhi!h.joy. 

yfhejx STOing oame, and the troop of emigrants pre- 
pared for tb^ departure, the old feeling of restlessness 
came over Stesheu again : he stood watching the folks 
as they passea kim while at work breaking stones on 
the road, and he b^e them farcnyCl with a bitter 
' smile. , * ^ 

’ So,' said he. * 1 .have. <0 mena tlie roads, to hdu 


the road, and he bedi) them farcnyCl with a bitter 
' smile. , * ^ 

' So,' said he, * 1 .have. fO piena tlie roads, to hdp 
on your way ! PerbimiU may turn out that you 
. 1 ^ but e^ing before tp ameothe: m yta^ for me— who 
kjbowa P y 

Oa^»uu Lumb'is drove past^ .he erted out to 


Stephen, * HoUoi you stone’-hainmerer ! in America I’ll 
buy a -dukedom, and call it Lumbia, and when you 
come over. I'll make you e present of a hundred acres.’ 
Stephen did not answer. 

For some days after the departure of the troop of 
emigrants, the village seemed quite deserted: their 
well-known faces were missing, at^ every one felt sure 
that they would never be forgotten. But no — when a 
man, or a community of men, sinks in the stream of 
life, it is 08 with a stone falling into the Water; at first 
it parts the tide, but the rings which it creates enlarge 
and grow fainter as they recede, until at length the 
water flows on smooth as before. The wanderers were 
scarcely gone, when the young swallows, twittering in 
secret, took counsel together where they should fix 
their nests; then off they flew, circling around this 
roof and that, and on the wing discussing their plan of 
buyding. Ere they had finished their nests, hardly 
a person in the village had longer a thought fur the 
troop of their brethren who had so lately gone forth 
from among them to settle and build in distant lands. 
Where were they now hovering? Stephen and the 
schoolmnstcr were almost the only persons who talked 
frequently of their distant friends, and accompanied 
them in thought across the ocean. 

Autumn was come again. A inerry little _ girl was 
added to Stephen’s family, but a friend was withdrawn 
from it. Tlie schoolmaster was imprisoned : he bad 
received a letter from his brother, who had emigrated 
with the rest, describing the voyage to America, and , 
the first steps taken to fix on a settlement. The school- 
master had made several copies of this letter, which 
gave offence to the police ; fiur it was construed into an 
attempt to evade the censorship of, and tax on, tho 
public press, ^omc weeks elapsed before the poor man 
was set at liberty, and when he returned home, he felt 
that his position was changed : the little authority 
of liis oflice was gone, and he finally resolved to emi- 
grate. lie told his intention to Stephen, who was, 
without any great difficulty, persuaded to accompany 
him ; for the desire of emigrating only slumbered in his 
mind, and the slightest circumstaneo sufficed to re- 
awaken the thought. Stephen, however, had to suffer 
a heavy punishment for the wicked thoughts which he 
had once allowed to enter his breast. 

One day he was nailing up some boards in an out- 
house, near which stood a ladder he had been using. 
Unsettled and capricious, the old grandmother had 
wandered to the spot, and, unpercelved by her son-in- 
law, bad climbed to the top of the ladder, where a 
favourite cat had taken up its station. All at once 
a xdercing shriek was heard ; the old woman fell 
headlong down the steps. Stephen ran to the spot, 
and stood horror-struck with his liammer in his 
hand. Several of the neighbours also came running 
up and gathered round the old woman, who lay sense- 
less on the ground, apparently at the point of death. 
I’ale as ashes, Stephen stared fixedly on the senseless 
body. There, thought he, was the accomplishment of 
that which he had so often contemplated — ^nay, desired 
in the bottom of his soul ! A feding of terror and re- 
morse seized him, ns if it was his wish that had done 
the deed : he ran away from the place, and acted as if 
out fit his senses ; he knew not Way to turn or 
what to do. Presently the constables came up, and 
Stephen liad to go with them before the magistrate. 
The thought which he had kept hidden in the depths of 
his soul, which ho bad aombated and conquered, and 
to which he imagined no one could ever p^etrate, now 
occurred, as it were naturally, to tlie -mind of 
one, and a charge was immediately fbuuded upon it. 
He was accused of having wilfully thrown' the Old wo- 
man down the ladder, and.kiBed her with. tW'iemmer. 

Korwithatanding his denial of the cHme^uid to his 
charge, he eras conmitted fw further examination, ^s 
confinement, however, was of ioo long durafton. The 
old woman had not been killed aa was at first 

supposed. She recover^ jira^^ io explain the 
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cause of her fall, and died next day, surrounded by her 
fomily. When she was buried, Stephen wept over her 
grave. These were the last tears he sited on his native 
soil, for with steady and sober resolutton he now made 
all his preparations for removal from hia native country^ 
and at leitgth emigrated. He had grown strong in 
the struggle with himself and with the world. He had 
learnt by hard experience to know himself and others, j 
and his mind was now at, peace. With the renovated 
spirit of youth and hopefulness, lie was free to steer his 
course toward a new home, and to enter upon a new | 
life. 

The schoolmaster and Stephen, with their families, 
were among the first of those who went to seek their 
fortunes in America, and there they settled in one of 
those districts which have been appropriated by their 
industrious countrymen. There also they were sue* 
cesafUl in their labours j and under the shadow of Jlieir 
own vine and fig*trec, they had no reason to regret 
having sought a new home beyond the waters of the 
Atlantic.* 

a 

AN UNKNOWN RETUBLIC. , 

A i^TONO the higher recesses of the Pyrenees there exist 
two small republics, having scarcely any dependence 
on, or connection with, the monarchy of Spain on tlic 
one hand, or the newly-got-up republic of Prance on 
tlie other. One of these-^Andorre — ^is not unknown 
to the world; but the other, which is, of considerably 
less extent and population, may never probably have 
been heard of in England. Const, ns tliis obscure little 
commonwealth is termed, has its locale at the southern 
extremity of the valley of Ossau, or rather the track 
which leads to it there begins. This track winds 
along the face of a steep, through forests, rocks, and 
clouds, till the stranger, faint and dizzy, begins to faiu^ 
that he is in the nightmare, climbing some miraculous 
bean-stalk. But courage ! Const is no mushroom power: 
it is full of the ease and dignity of years ; and at every 
step you find traces of bygone generations. Here the 
corner of the cliff is rounded ; there a rustic seat invites 
you to rest for a moment ; and again Mie hewn trunk of 
a tree affords you passage over sume mountain torrent. 
Pleasant is it for the wayfiirlng man to pause in such a 
place ; to feel the sunbeams sluiwering upon him through 
the trees; to drink of the sparkling waters, with his 
luuid for a cup ; to lean over the precipice, and watch 
them leaping in mad joy into a bottomless abyss ; to 
listen to their voice as it mingles with the singing of 
birds ; and to see in imagination the distant world below, 
with all its paltry cares and mean ambitions. And 
more than pleasant for him is it to resume the journey 
after such a pause, to stride forward like a giant re- 
freshed, and to feel that his spirit belongs to that upper 
region to which his feet are hastening. 

TJie apex of the mountain is at length sufilciently 
near to be discerned above your head, for you are now 
between three and four thousand feet from the Icve^of 
the valley, and a beautxfol and yet fantastic scene 
' it presents. Instead of the naked rocks you might 
have expected, a green coronal hangs upon tlic peak ; 
and this, as you approacli, resolves into trees and 
bushes, and gardens and fields, forming a little fairy^ 
oasis, belonging more to the air than tlie earth. This 
is the domain of Goiist{ and in tlie midst of these trees 
are its ten houses, inhabited by its population of fifty 
souls. „ j 

We cannot answer for the exact number of the 
people f but we ,ktiow that the number of the houses 
has been tike same through all tradition. Indeed the | 
permaneuce of eve^ythiog at Oouat is its most striking | 
oharacterlitiqi and In ^ present age ef T^<datioD, it 
may be worth whUe to try to aBoertain the cause. As 


* The above tale, lMarin|t token of thariai^loity of Chwoinn 
Uiought and writing, is a &«e trsnalatiou from BotthilU Auer- 
iach. ^ 
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for the government of the community, we are not pre- 
pared^to say that it has any definite form at a1I« At 
anjrrate there is no council -chamber, nq porlUliB^t, 
no justice-room. Certain voices are listened to ‘ 
respect and obedience, but age appears to be the adje 
qualification. At Const all intellects are alike, the sole 
difference being made by experience. A man of a hun- 
dred years of age is wiser than a lad of fifty or sixty ; 
and indeed till the first-mentioned age is attained, the 
judgment can hardly be reckoned mature. Centena- 
rians are the rule amongst the old men, not the excep- 
tion ; and Dr Cayet, the chronicler of the place, who 
writes in IG05, mentions the death in that jear of an 
individual who was bom in 1483. 

The religion of Goust has neither priest nor temple; 
but, except when they are shut up by the snow during 
winter, the inhabitants do not suffer the insularity 
of their position to deprive them of spiritual comfort 
Tjaruns is the gnmd centre of the Christianity of the 
country ; and thither, on great occasions, descend the 
population of the peaks and precipices of this portion 
of the J*yrenee8. At Laruns they are baptised, married, 
and buried ; for people die some time or oftier even at 
Coast. Lovers walk to the distant church to become 
husband and wife, and infants are carried thither to be 
made Christians ; but the dead, who c.annut walk, and 
whom it would be difficult to carry along a descending 
path cut in the face of an almost perpendicular clifl', 
require some contrivance. They are made to slide 
down the prcci]>ice, and the mourners follow, having 
hold of a rope attached to tlie coffin. When tho path 
at length becomes more practicable for a funeral pro- 
cession, the cortege is met by a priest, and they take 
their way, with holy hymns, to the cemetery of Laruns. 

Blit these are nut tlie 8ol(i visits of our republicans to 
tlie lower world. They carry milk and vegetables even 
to the Eaux-CJiaudes, and may be seen trafilcking for 
luxuries, ooniforfcs, or necessaries in the most distant 
corners of the valley of Ossau. There is, indeed, one 
commodity — luxury, romfurt, and necessary in o»ie — 
tho search for which brings every young man of Const 
into the valley at one time or other. At home tliere are 
young gifls enough, but all are within, the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, and it is necessai^y to go 
abroad for a wife. Down, therefore, they plunge — these 
adventurous bachelors — ^likc angels (Thomas Moore's) 
coming to woo the daughters of men ; and casting the 
eagle glance of the mountaineer round this Tempeof the 
Pyrenees, they are not long of singling out their destined 
bargain. The marriage takes place, as we have said, at 
Laruns ; and then comes the young wife's expedition, 

I undertaken probably for the first time, into the cloud- 
' land which is licnccforward to be Jicr liome. As she 
I ascends farther and farther from the level earth, and the 
i path becomes narrower and steeper, she clings closer mid 
closer, it may be supposed, to the arm she has selected < 
for lier support in the journey of life. The valley be- 
neath is already covered with tumbling clouds, gnd siie 
is terrified to look back upon the dizzy path by which 
she has climbed ou t of the vapour. Forward — ^forward^ 
is her only hope ; her destiny is fixed beyond z^U ; the 
metaphors of poetry are to her substantfid fects. But 
how beautiful is tiio oasis that at leogidi rewards her 
labour I How deep is the feeling of secitrlty with which 
her lately quaking heart is filled I And how strange ' 
the next morning is the silence df the desert air, which, 
aw^ens her with a start and a thrill 1 But her dream 
is interrupted by the huhjgvy ydt joyous cries of the 
household for breakfast; and in half an hour the ydniq; 
girl of Ossau is converted into the thrifty, thonglitlh], 
methodical, hard-working matron of Goust. 

This incidenMa fertile in consequences ; for ill^' tthion 
ofthe twofmlll8l4^ Ttmadmtuvbus 

I biother oS the bride follows her steps, ^ 
and cnrlority, to see what strange the 

loaribg fancy of his sister haa Chbiefo Among the 
oorlomries of the place, his eye rests a rich warm 
ebm.and flasl^ing ey^i whkmitai the same ef^t upon . 
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l)lt»-^for love deliglito in contvtttiHH^bleh 4i|io pale and 
paiBive face ci the gud of the Talley prodttoed upon the 
heart of the mountaineer. The one damsel descends 
as willinfly as the other olimhed; and by and by the 
daughter of Goust becoitnes the wife of Ossau. Thus 
are knit together by kind^ sympathies the two ex- 
' tremes of the region, and sweet Noughts and loving 
memories fly backwiu^ and forwards, like doves, be- 
tween heaven and .earth. Thus, too, the principle of 
population ia regulated, and the human ebb and flow 
goes far towards keeping the numlNsrs of the oasis at an 
average which has remained steady for ages. 

But when this equilibrium is interrupted by circum- 
stanoea— when, for instance, there come some additional 
mouths, which threaten, wiien they grow larger, to 
stint the commons of tlic liamlet— then appears the 
wisdom of the government of Goust. A boy, perhaps 
two or three, if it bo nccessar}', arc equipped, and sent 
fortli to pusli their fortune in the valley. And these 
are no loss to the hamlet: they form its advanced 
guards, and become points d'appui of its troflic. Tliey 
are not exiles, but agents. They are true colonists, 
llnki^ to the mother-land by lovo and reverence, and 
a constant interchange of good oiflees. In greater social 
aggregations the same necessity is felt, and the same 
means of relief is at hand ; but, less clear-sighted than 
the centenarians of Goust, or else bewildered by the coro- 
pUcatipns of a numerous society, such communities lose 
timo in arguing and temporising, till the evil becomes 
intolerable, and the wliole fabric of the state is shaken 
-—I^rhaps shattered. Tlie mouths continue to increase, 
while the produce remains stationary. Envy, hate, 
crinie, take the place of lovo, innocence, and peace. 
The food is ravii^hed which can no longer he earned ; 
and the puldic misery at length revenges itself upon a 
^vernment whose worst crimes were indecision and 
imbecility. 

But al&ougb our hamlet escapes some of the evils, it 
yet mhses, we must own, some of tiic advantages of a 
society in a more complicated state. In it individuals 
are notliing, and the mass everything. There is no 
opportunity for the innovatiulhB of genius, no field for 
exiioriment and improvement. The whole body politic 
must advance at once, or all remain stationary. Ori- 
ginality is reckoned madness ; novelty is a crime — an 
insult. Agriculture and implements, manners and 
knowledfjte, are at this day what tliey were in the time 
of Henri Quatre ; and long liefore then, the enduring 
Stereotype had been cast The stream of the world 
rolls by several thousand feet lieneath, washing the base 
of that eternal rock, but unable to reach the summit 
with its voice or its spray. 

Goust, we have said, is a democracy, and it is 
BO in the strictest sense of the word. Distinctions of 
rank are unknown, and the only existing superiority is 
that of age. As a man in the progress of years becomes 
callous to the ordinary enjoyments of life, there open 
out to him new vistas of power and utility. Seated 
before their cottage doors, wrapped in the twilight 
radiance of the setting sou, the decemvirs of the hamlet 
receive the homage of their descendants. Their deci- 
sions, however, are not desi>otic, but constitutional ; for 
tlw government is traditional, and the qualifications of 
a functionary are nothing more than years and memory. 
Property remains to thte day on its original basis. No 
fhmlly has an inch more land than its neighbours, 
^liere beiog no inferiority of wealth, tliere is no pride of 
purse } syud where the condition of ell ia known to aU, 
there can be no pretension, no ostentation, no hypocrisy. 
It would seeth, indeed, that there is an equality even in 
the intellect cf the inhabitants, the means of its c^ti- 
Tation being so humble and so unifi^ } and thus the 
hiuntet of Goust preseals an almon absolute eqoiii* 
brimu, in^vidual, ao^ and territorial, and may be 
hstiked upon as an expremon of the democratio state in 
and purest fonm Such as it is, it might 
a^hsehil atudy. both as regards its advantages and 
diaadvanti^ges, for the statesnum of last days, if 


they could only raise their eyes high enough from the 
crowd that is rushing and struggling on the surface of 
tho earth. 

We have only to add, that this hamlet is one of 
several arched on the pinnaetes of the Pyrenees, and , 
almost xbrgbtten by the parent state to which they 
belong. Escaping interference through their poverty, 
insignificance, and remoteness, tiiey have grown up into 
self-supporting communities, and preserved a traditional 
independence in the midst of the political changes 
which have convulsed the rest of the country. 


WALKS IN A BRAZILIAN POIIEST. 

Much as I have seen of grand and imposing scenery— 
mountains, rocks, waterfalls, and the great ocean itself 
— nothing has ever so eflbctually impressed me with 
feelipgs of the sublime and wonderful as the vast 
forests of Braxil. It is indeed allowed that tlie whole 
kingdom of nature presents no speotocle more grand, 
and at the same time pleasing and oiirious, than the 
Brazilian Forest. The woods of North America are 
doubtless as extensive and pathless, but they are com- 
paratively monotonous and tame in their aspect; the 
climate under whicli they flourish not being calculated 
to impart picturesque, varied, and permanent beauty. 

Equipped for the. expedition, and accompanied by a 
guide, the traveller plunges into the forests of Brazil 
as into a sea of trees, flow'ers, and animal^ existences— 
all new, strange, and overwhelming in their abnndanco 
and illimitable variety. He fe’Os what nature, under a 
burning sun, and with a rich soil, can do when left to 
herself. How puny man’s efforts in comparison I After 
a day or two’s wearisome rambling, he finds he has pene- 
trated to the homo of the beast of prey, the paradise of 
the insect and bird, and tlie court-royal of the vegetable 
kingdom. There, lost in wonder, moved by feelings 
wholly new to his mind, he is never weary of beholding. 
To use the bright colours of Dr Von Martius— in these 
* vast woods, whose summits, bound togetlier by wreathes 
of wonderful llowers, appear to fathom the blue sky, 
while tlio plains at their feet are clothed with the most 
lovely and odorifdrous plants ; and while beyond the eye 
catches a glimpse of the vast territory of the royal race 
of the palms, the traveller may easily conceive himself 
to have been suddenly fransplauted into the fabled 
gardens of llesperides.’ These forests are of vast anti- 
quity: the surface of the soil appears to indicate that 
while in other countries rough places have been made 
plain, valleys exalted, and mountains dethroned, liere 
centuries have rolled past leaving scarcely a feature of 
the forest scenery seriously afiectedr The enormoiM 
dimensions of the trees, with the sure register of their 
age, preserved by themselves in their concentric rings, 
arc evidences of tliis remarkable feet. The Brazilians 
call them * Virgin Forests.’ One of the circumstances 
which at first impresses most is the delicious coolness 
of the air. On the borders of these forest - realms 
a ^tropical heat beats upon tlie traveller’s head ; but 
on plunging into these wooded recesses, this is ex- , 
changed for an almost temperate cllmato. In less drase 
portions the mass of the solar rays is bniikfm up into 
myriad-penciled streaks, which come piercing down 
.tlvough the verdant roof, divested of more than half 
tlielr energy. There is a subdued and indefinite mur- 
mur pervading these majestie groves, like the hum of 
human life heard afar off : the tiny horn of the inseots, 
the strange voices of birds, and the distant cries of the 
monkeys, make the solemn scene vocal with untmfe's 
hymn. But disregarding tliese, the traveller ituhs to 
the contemplation of the stupeadous vegetatioii .oji^wd- 
ing around him, which coats the soil, the ' 

trees, flings its oiiy garUmdsi aloft $ whishlMN tlie 
foreground the haS^und, and ths veiy fisy of this 
sylvan pietifre. : ' 

The scene abounds in contwta, ThO towing palm 
shooting up into the ck»idtesB al^»ee^^ 
proximity 1o the sun, oatries 'Mb head higa 
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above all. Conceive the eflGect of a beautiftil etown of 
dark-green gracefal foliage borne on the aununit of a 
alender abaft, probably a hundred and eighty ftet 
high. Then when the wind comea along the foreat 
tops below, these gracious montoeha will be seen to 
bend in acknowledgment of ,ibalty, and rising again, 
to fling out the splendid feathers in their tufts, as 
though, when the momentary act of condescension was 
performed, th^ hasted to resume the bearing of their 
rank. The situations in which the palms often make 
their appearance Ih these ftrests give them an addi- 
tional beauty. Sometimes on the summit of a gra- 
nite rock, red by the humus of centuries, its root 
watered by the forest stream, the Linnaean * prince 
of vegetation * takes its stand, rising into the air like 
a g^ant. ^metimes, likewise — for the palms are by 
no means uniform in size — they fix themselves iu 
a desolate, solitary spot, the trunk swollen in«thc 
middle, and tapering above and below, thus wearing 
the appearance of vast nine-pins set up for the amuse- 
ment of the ancient sons of Anak ; and sometimes the 
children of the race will take the shelter of a sturdy 
green veteran, and, with a kind of vegetable vanity, 
display their exquisite forms and hereditary coronets 
against his rugged ungainly trunk and distorted 
brunches. 

While a comparatively dull similarity marks the 
forests of temperate regions, those of Brazil are cons])i- 
cuous for the wonderful variety and endless contrasts. 
Here ‘the silk -cotton- tree,’ writes Dr Spix, ‘partly 
armed with strong thorns, begins at a considOTable heiglit 
from the ground to spread out its thick arms and 
digitated leaves, which are grouped in light and airy 
masses,' while beyond, luxuriant trees of lower growth, 
and * the Brazilian anda shooting out at a less height 
many branches profusely covered with leaves,’ unite to 
form a verdant arcade. The next curious object is the 
hard outline of the 'trumpet -tree’ {Ceeropia pelta(a). 
Tfio stem, whicli is smooth, polished, and of an ash-gray 
colour, wrings up to a considerable heigli^ and then 
suddenly flings out’ a whorl df branches like a rufT, 
which have white leaves at their extremities, reminding 
us, to compare great things with small, of the anoma- 
lous specimens of forest-trees whicli get imported into 
this country in children’s toy-boxes. In the deeper 
recesses of the forest are trdbs of colossal proportions. 
Dr Von Martins gives the particulars of a locust-tree 
which fifteen Indians with outstretched arms could only 
just embrace. Several others were upwards of eighty 
feet in circumference at the bottom, and sixty feet where 
the boles became cylindrical. By counting the concen- 
tric rings of such porta as were accessible, ho arrived at 
the conclusion that they were of the age of Homer ! and 
332 years old in the days of Pythagoras : one estimate, 
indeed, reduced their antiquity to 2052 years, while an- 
other carried it up to 41U4 ! The clfuct produced upon 
the imagination by the sight of these vegetable patri- 
archs can scarcely be described. Many of the trees are 
adorned with beautiful flowers of every conceivable hue, 
and of odour equally varied, now attracting, and now 
repelling the eiqitlorer. Some of them painted in the 
gaudiest colours, glitter against the deep foliage, others 
concealed under its shelter, while others again expand, 
and g&tter, afld ihde at a height at which neither the 
hand of man nor the invasion of animals can reach 
them. 

Though the asp^ of these mighty trees conveys 
something of. the impression of an eternal existence, 
they am' ]l6t less mental than their humbler compa- 
nions. itoy agencies are in operation, the ultimate 
eiftet of is to pnU them down, lay them level 
with and reduce them to their original dust 

If by iU-lbrtune one bA long been surrounded by a 
crowd of trees of another kind, like the great hues of 
our own race, its situation is eminently periloos. The 
insidious neighbours conspire to sap its strength, pnr- 
igin its juices, and contend for the groimd aFitli its 
struggling roots. The result is easy to he oonmdved; 


the noble tree begins to wither; hftUioh after branch 
drops mmtifled from the trunk ; it becomee seared, leaf- 
less, and rotten ftom head to fbot ; and in a few months 
the struggle is suddenly terminated by a mighty whad* 
The w^-boring ^sectn and ants had long singlMl out 
their victim, and in millions hod eaten up its strength. 
The splendid trunk bends under the wind; a fresh gust 
in greater violapce catches it ; and down it comes, over- 
whelming in Its ruin not a few of the onemfes which 
had combined against it, and startling tite whole fo- 
rest with the thundering crash betokening its destruc- 
tion. A further work is, however, to bo uccompUsbed. 
Curious fungi steal over it, and revel on its dead car- 
cass, on which they display their splendid apparel and 
grotesque forms. In a short time tlie cheniic^ influence 
of the air also aiding in the deed, they, too, have fulfllled 
their office ; and now the place whore stood the pride of 
the forest ‘ knows it nd more,* save as a shapeless mass 
of vegetable earth. 

Penetrating more deeply into these forests, it is no 
figure to say tliiit tlicrc is the kingdom of eternal night. 
Tlie darkness is never broken by the intrusion of 
solar beam, and the feelder moonlight is nevCr known 
there. The ]>eriod when the earth is rejoicing in the 
blaze of a mid-day smi, is that in which the darkness of 
these recesses only becomes a little modified for a dim 
obscurity. At this time the straight and lofty trunks 
of the trees alone are discernible ; aoove them hangs a 
dense impenetrable roof of branches and leaves ; and the 
impression of being in a great vault, upheld by a thou- 
sand rugged pillars, is that which most deeply afibets 
the traveller. A dreadful stillness, and an over-master- 
ing feeling of gloom, oppress the faculties, and he gladly 
retraces his steps to brighter scenes out of this valiey 
of the shadow of death. The most remarkable feature 
of these ancient fort^sts remains to be mentioned, and 
it is that whicli clothes them in the most elegant and 
fantastic garb: it is the innumerable, the incredible 
multitude of parasitic plants and creepers. As though 
the surface of the earth were insufficient for the pur- 
pose of unfolding all the {^orious productions of the 
teeming soil, every hoary trunk is a flower-garden, 
every branch a flower -stand, on which a counUess 
variety of plants, of the most exquisite fbUage and 
flower, put fortli their beauties, adorning the great 
mass on which they thrive with a garment of mvets ' 
colours and odours not its own. Curiases, arums, the 
splendid flowers of the pothos, the bromelias, the 
sweet-scented favourites of the l^uth American gar- 
dens, and singular tillandrias, hong down in the most 
astonishing luxuriance and remarkable forms from 
every aged tree. The trunks aro also the dwelling- 
place of a profusion of rarJousIy-tinted lichens— Hmaie 
of a beautiful rose colour, others of a dazzling yellow, 
some blood-red, wliicli paint the rough bark, and oon- 
tribute a richness and a warmth of colouring to the 
ensemUe which can scarcely be conceived. Up other 
giant stems creep passion-flowers, in rich exuberance, 
expanding in a variety of rich colours their singular 
form, once so awc-cxciting, so deeply mysterious to tfete 
early discoverers of this continent. But the appearsnOe 
of the luanths, visci, and orchids, which setamble over 
those trees, the pen fails to describe. Here seated on 
a scaly palm, there reposing on an immense bough, or 
dangling from tho farthest branch, they shed their 
odours, inexpressibly sweet and grateftd, and exult in 
their fantastic beauties, giving their resting -place m 
splendour of anpearsnoe not to be equalled by the rneit 
magnifleent collection brought togetlicr by the 
man. Yet more wonteflu even tlian these 
creeping and tg^ing plants in these reglonfi; An Alf- 
quisite wood-enkamg, from a drawing- 
a scene in the Mountains, will mi ftninA/ln Dt 
Lindley*8 new work, *The Vegetable vhidi 

wm convey a definite idea at least of 
ration thus contributed to the forest Hssn ^v^be eeen 
Bora in her playfuUest mood, fllpgiai 
tree to tre^ Mnding in hymeneal ooiidv, sometiines 
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of considerable strength, trees of Bie roost opjrasite cha- 
raetpr and aspect. These plants tsieep in immense coils 
to the topmost boughs, fling themselves to the nearest 
neighbour, wind around the captive, and come down, 
twisting and curling in an inextricable manner, among 
the boughs. OccasionaUy they twist together like great 
cables, and are seen strapping down some great tree to 
the. earth, something aner the similii^o of the mast 
of a ship. Mr Darwin says, ‘ During ilie second day’s 
journey, we found the road so shut up, that it was neces- 
sary that a man should go abroad with a sword to cut 
away the creepers. The woody creepers themselves, 
covered by others, were of great thickness ; some which 
I measured were tuoo foet in circumference.* Many of 
these creepers sufTocute the trees around which they 
clasp. In every direction tlicir writhing lengths appear, 
giving the scene the character of an enormous nest of 
ser{)ent8. The siirfiicc of the gmund is literally strewed 
with floral germs, in purple and gold, in scarlet and 
blue, and in every tinge into which the rays of light can 
be arranged ; while the exquisite delicacy of the foliage 
of the ferns and mimosa? adds its peculiar grace to the 
whole. Flowers wliich would be the pride and glory of 

^ our conservatories, here fall beneath the foot of the tra- 
veller at every step. Should he escape from the dense 
groves in which he has been so long inimerscd, and gain 
the elevation of some lofty hill, what a scene presents 
itself. Grotesque cacti are all around, the curious trees 
called the * lily-trees,’ or vellosias, having thick naked 
stems, and dividing like a fork, with a few branches j 
tipped with tufts of leaves, the most singular forms of ' 
the vegehible world, thrive on the plain at his feet, 
over which the emus, or American ostriches, gallop in 
flocks, and his eyes roam in never-tiring adiiiiratiou 
over a sea of forest, of w'avjjig foliage, of changing tints, 
and of inexpressible majesty, spreading out its bruacl 
arms into the distant horixon. * So thick and uninter- 
rupted,* writes Humboldt, ‘ are the forests which cover 
the plains of South America between the Orinoco and 
the Aniaason, that were it not for intervening rivers, the 
morikeya, almost the only inhabitants of these regions, 
might pass along the tops of the trees for several hun- 
dred miles together without touching the car4h.’ 

These primeval forests are only silent during the mid- 
day glare of the tropical sun. The dawn of morning 
If greeted by legions of monkeys, tree-frogs, and toads, 
and when the sun arises the scene is full of life. ’ Squir- 
rels, troops of gregarious monkeys, issue inquisitively 
from the interior of the woods to the plantations, and 
leap whirling and chattering from tree to tree. Birds 
of the most singular forms, and of the most superb 
pluniagfi, flutter singly or in companies through the fra- 
grant bushes. The green, blue, an<l red parrots assemble 
on the tops of the trees, or fly toward tlic plantations 
and islands, filling the air with their screams. The busy 
orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag-shaped 
nests, to visit the orciiige-trces ; and their scntiiicls an- 
nounce, with a loud screaming cry, the approach of man. 
Above all these strange voices, the metallic tones of the 
uraponga sound from the tops of the highest trees, re- 
sembling tlie strokes of the hammer on the anvil, filling 
the wanderer with astonishment. Delicate humming- 
birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre diamonds, emeralds, 
and sapidiires, hover round the brightest flowers.* Thus, 
lU)iji;ia a regular suocession, do tiiese happy creatures 
jpend their brief e.'iistence. Tlic sun declines, tlie beasts 
of the forost do creep forth in search of prey, * till at last 
the howling of the monkeys, the sloth with the cry as 
of one in distlress, tlie croaking frogs, and the chirping 
grasshoppers With their monotonous note, conclude the 
day, and fhe biss tones of the bullfrog announce the 
approach of . jHtynnds of lumlig as beetles now 
fly about like ignes-fatui, and bloodyC^king bats hover 
li fcMh aiitoms in the pir^ound darkness of the night.** 
^f^UlfpRi it must not be siippOMd that tlicse forests are a 
odise to man. Bwarina of rooBqditoes, multitudes of 

I e Splx and Martius. Trav^ lu RrasU. I 


piercing, stinging, penetrating, poisonous files torment 
every portion of the^unfiice uncovered for an instant. 
Monkeys and birds plunder hta plantations : ants and 
cockroaches devour his food, and puU down his house 
about his ears. Abroad, the fierce cayman awaits him 
if he ventures near tlie pools, and the ounce, poisonous 
I serpents, scorpions, centipedes, spiders, and acari, as- 
sault him in the woods. Yet with all these disadvan- 
tages, the same pen declares Brasil to be * the fairest 
and most glorious country on the aurfoce of the globe.’ 
We may take for an appropriate , eonclusion the earnest 
language of our most recent traveller, Darwin : — * It is 
easy to specify the individual objects of admiration in 
those grand scenes ; but it is not possible to give an 
adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, astonish- 
ment, and devotion which fill and elevate the mind. 
Among the scenes which are deeply impressed upon my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity tlie primeval forests 
unoefaced by the hand of man ; whether those of Brazil, 
where tho powers of life are predominant, or tliose of 
Terra del Fuego, where death and decay prevail. Both 
arc temples filled with the varied productions of the 
God of nature. No one can stand in these solitudes 
unmoved, and without feeling that there is more in man 
tlmu the mere breath of his body.’ 


I Vf St^BLIMITIES OF THE TOE. 

W'hat is worth doing at all, deserves to be done well ! 

> Aim to surpass every one in the line of life yop have . 
' adopted, and success is scarcely doubtful ! Such.appear 
to have been the maxims that guided tlie elder Vestris 
in Ills grand efforts to put himself at the head of the 
dancing world. Was Vestris wrong? Certainly not: 
lie not only carried off the highest honours of his pro- 
fession, but was able to inspire his son Auguste with a 
proper spirit of emulation. A notice of a few traits of 
the character and history of this remarkable man may 
amuse a leisure rnepnent. 

Vestris was the son of a painter of some merit at 
Florence, and coming to Paris in Aie latter half of jbhe 
eighteenth century, soon became the idol of the public, 
as well as of the court of Versailles, where he acquired 
the flattering cognomen of Ze Dieu de la Danse, 

Auguste Vestris was also a favourite at court, and 
sometimes presumed so far on tho kindness of his royal 
protectress, Marie-Aiitoinette, as to decline dancing on 
very slight and frivolous pretexts. This occurring once 
when Marie- Antoinette had expressed her purpose of 
being present at tho opera, he was instantly arrested. 
His father, alarmed at tho consequences of such folly 
and imprudence, hastened to intreat the queen’s pardon 
tJirougli the medium of one of her ladies-in- waiting. 

* My son,’ said he, * could not surely have been aware 
that her majesty meant to honour the house with her 
presence, otherwise, can. it be believed that he woi^d 
have refused to dance bdTore liis generous benefiictoess ? 

I am grieved beyond the power of expressitm at this 
n^sunderstanding between the Houses of Vestris and 
Bourbon, which have always been on the very host 
terms since our removal from Florence to Paris, My 
son is ail dUespoir at so unhappy an oCQumnoe, and 
will dance like an angel if her majesty will j^adottsly 
command him to be set at Bborty.* « ' 

The young man was inltanfiy restored to freedom; 
and on appearing before Marie ^Antoinette, lurpossed 
himself in the graceful exercise of bis talent. The 
queen applauded him ; and as she was abov^ fo foave 
her box, the elder Vestris presented his son, vho camp 
to return her thanks. ' ^ ' 

* Ah, Monsieur Vestris J* Mid Marie-Antoinetta to like 

father, * yon never danced as vtiO as your Mibl ]liui,4^e 
this evening,* ' u ; ' 

‘ That is very likely^ madarae,' repHed .the' o}d ropn ; ^ 
’ for, please your nugesty, I never had » Vaiitris for my 
teacher!* " 

* Then,’ rejoined the queen doubt- 

wsi, is chiefly yours and indnW;-* ean forgA 
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your (lanoiQg the Minuet de la Cour with Mademoiielle 
Guimard : it wa* quite a gretn of art/ 

Whereon the veteran artist raised bts liead with that 
grace which was quite peculiar to htmseifi for, filled 
as he was with amour-pun^re to a ridieukms degree, this 
old man had tlte noblest manners possible. Many a 
grand seigneur might have envied him the graceful and 
digniOed ease with which he was so eminently gifted 
by nature ; and several scions nobility placed them- 
B^ves under his tuition, to learn the secret of that 
courtly address which was so essential to their rank 
and position in life. On such ooccuions he would often 
make observations full of originality, and which indi- 
cated a subUe discernment of the follies and weaknesses 
of the great world. One of his pupils happening to be 
present at a lesson which he was giving the Prince de 
Lamarck, was so much diverted at the tone and style 
of his instructions, that he noted down his words, w]^icU 
have bwn transmitted to us in the memoirs of a con- 
temporary ; and they are so characteristic of him, as to 
carry us back to the princely salon where Vestris dis- 
coursed with all the gravity of a philosopher on those 
minutiffi of etiquette which in the eighteenth century 
were regarded as matters of deep importance. 

Let us then hold up our heads, and lend a docile car 
to the courtly maxims of * Ld Diu dk la Damc^' as lie 
was wont to call himself in his broad Italianised 
Prcnch. 

* Let us see, Monsieur lo Prince. There, there — ^very 
well. Salute first — salute — her mtgesty the empress 
of Germany. Ah ! lower, sir — lower (the last word in 
a quick impatient tone). You must remain three- 
quarters of a second, sir, before you attempt to rise. 
There— that will do very well. In rising, sir, you must 
turn your head gently an4 modestly towards the right 
hand of her imperial and Apostolical majesty. Kiss that 
hand which bears the sceptre (without, however, pre- 
suming to raise your eyes to the august countenance of 
the sovereign). 

' You must not, sir, give any sort of expression to 
your physiognomy while saluting so great a princess* 
A certain air of respect, and even of fear, should per- 
vade your whole person, and in so i^rful a moment, 
will not diminish aught from the gracefulness of your 
figure. 

* You may represent to y(n]r8elf so many dazzling 
crowns, magnificent titles, domiiiions, supremacies : so 
many past ages of power, mighty victories, and other 
sublime thoughts, until you are penetrated with vene- 
ration. That is all, sir. 

*Now, Monsieur le Prince, salnte Madame la Land- 
grave de Hesse Darmstadt. Ah ! that is too low — too 
low by four indies. You salute her as if she was a 
queen. Shade, sir — shade ! Begin again if you please. 
Ah, that is well! Bmviesimartmte I You must not 
fbr^t tliat it is but a landgrav^ you are saluting, after 
having just quitted the imperial court of Luxembourg. 
Now let 3muT eye rest a moment on the venerable 
lady-in-waiting; and say to her, by yonr courteous 
glance and smile, ** Apart from the trammels of eti- 
qtibtte, 1 offer you, Madame la Gomtesse, all the respect- 
ful homage which is due to yonr virtues, your age, and 
position you occttpy at court.” 

* Now, sir, E should lake to see you salute the Con- 

stable de Rome. Ah! mj prince, how you do pain 
and trouble me! Is this the fruit of so much care and 
experienoe^-of eH my zeal and labour ? That is not 
the waf, Monsieur le Prince ; it is too low for yon-r-a 
great idw too low I would suppose that you mis- 
took an c^llenoy for a royal highness, and that you 
wen mi l&mbly to her as if you were a gentle- 
man ima Let’YOur frank open air express to 

her sgneaMy : ** PrinQSM9 1 am really, rejdoed that, my 
visit to B^h» eiiables.eae to form the aoqaaintanoe of 
so illnstrions a lady, tht flower of Italian dames, and 
one who does honour to her country by protecting :the 
beawc arts,** ^hen' turn quickly towaw Frixuie of 
Pdeetrins, the Gonstahle’s ddett son, who will: doubt- 


less, have hMtened into his mother’s gallery w hearing 
ai your visit at the Colonna Palace. Alas 1 
di me ! What do I behold ? Can 1 baUete my 
How, how ! poor young man ! You salute 
that stiff melancholy EngUdi countenance, which is only 
suited to almsgiving among the galley-slaves \ So, air, 
that is the way you would reward him for his polite 
emjifeswmeiiiU ! And what is the consequence, my prince? 
He looks coldly on you ; he will criticise and avmd yoii ; ' 
perhaps fiecome your enemy : there is no liel'pfhr. itl 

' Let not this lesson, sir, be thrown away upon you ; 
and when you see his brother J>on Gaetano Colonna ap- 
proach you, take care that your amiable manner shonld 
at once express to him, “ I am truly happy to make 
your acquaintance ; 1 desire your friendship, nnd 1 oll'er 
you mine ; and (here a little pride and self-possession 
will not be amiss)— it is wortli having.” 

‘ Always be cordial, without emftressenwnU Monsieur 
Ic Prince. Believe me, it is tlie best plan. The modern 
fashion of stiffness is never proof against an afikble 
manner ; one in which dignity is blended with kindness 
is the most suitable. 

* Now% sir, let us descend a few steps. Salnte soioie 
famous virtuoso ^salute him frankly,' cordially. Take 
care what you are about, Monsieur le Frinco ; do not be 
in a hurry. Behold in tliis celebrated artist the delight 
of a whole empire ; a man of nothing exalted to the 
skies ! — one whom monarclis dierisL, whom they ennoble 
and enrich. Represent to yourself old Vestris honoured 
with a pension, decorated With the black ribbon, which 
I would have tlierc now, sir (pointing to his breast), if 
it were not for tills Luciferic revolution. Behold in me 
the Chevalier Vestris! Salute, sir— salute; a little 
lower if you idease, sir ; there — that will do.’ 

The dearest object of Vestris’s ambition was to be 
decorated with the black ribbon of the order of 8t 
Michael ; and it was impossible to enlighten him as to 
the unsuitability of such an honour being conferred 
upon a public dancer, even though he ware the most 
distinguished of his profession. 

At a time when the aged Marcchal de Richelieu was 
lying on his dqathbed, V estris was contmually in his 
antechamber urgently requesting to see him owan 
of great importance. Being at length admitted 
marcchal’s presence, he intreated of the dying t " 
obtain for him the joint solicitations of the fin 
lords of jtho bed-chamber, begging of tho king to 
upon him the honour ho so much coveted. Sig 
Yestris,* replied the marcchal, * it is not -fitting tlfdt^ 
should write on this subject to tho king ; but I promise 
you that on my first fit^endance at Versailles, 1 win 
speak to his majesty cobeoaning you.' 

‘ Oh ! my lord, may 1 hope that ? * 

* I can answer for nothing, but for mj speaking of it 
to the king, if ever I leave iny bed again ; and you nfey 
depend upon it my request will make him smile.* 

The mar(ichal died, and Vestris nevar attained the 
object of his fond ambition. 

He was also subject to the lesser vanity of desiring to 
conceal .his age, and took incredible puns to deceive 
others in this matfer. A celebrated ddnssvs^ having one 
day acknowledged, amid a large circle, her oblifi^Coia to 
liim as her teacher—* Ok ! mignonne t* & replied, 

* you talk of having taken u»6ons, freritt me ; but, my 
dear madame, you were a teacher yourself long before 
I had any pupils. 1 reidly do believe,* continued ho, 
addressing the friends who were present— ‘I really 
believe she takes me for Old Saturn, or for the Destife^^ 
of Homer.’ 

Bach were of this eccentric 

united the ntiqj^'Wia^^ and clmrograpti^d ;ipl^^ 
cism with an esQmpw degree of acuted^lWrpiM?- 
cepition ana on^alU^' ii mind. Not om he 
looked upon as one of the siogularities of tha^l^teeitth 
oaptnry, aji«o was he. esteemed hr m 

bhn on aeebimt of his many amiable qwsapw^rb^ we 


do not deiai^ his weaknesses .in a of'Mdrikw or 
for who' alsfbBcMi' osri.b^ '<MMcrg free 
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from the petty foibloe of humanity ? Hapiy those who 
ate not tainted by worse follies than the inofibnsivo 
ambition and the harmless vanity which marM the 
character of this clover master of dance. 


ENGLISH PENAL SCHOOLS/' 

With all tho remarkable advancement which the pre- 
sent nge has made in practical science, and in many 
matters of soc&sl concern, it is undeniable that little or 
nothing has been done in tho way of solving that great 
problem— the cause and cure of juvenile crimo. All 
that wo have ascortained is, that much of the prevalent 
delinquency is traceable to neglect and the formation 
of habits adverse to an honest course of life. But un- 
fortunately the disooverj- of this fact seems scarcely to 
bring us any nearer to a practical remedy. The question 
of juvenile reclamation is inextricably involved with 
other questions; it is only a department in one vast 
subject— tho social condition of tho empire — and re- 
quires to be considered in connection with pauperism, 
defective national education, want of moral training and 
religious instruction, and intemperance with all the 
woes it engenders. 

We cannul, of course, in these limited pages grapple 
effectually with this enormously-complicated question ; 
but a few off-hand observations wc are permitted to 
make may enable others to follow out the subject in all 
its bearings. First, as to the actual iuoreaso of juvenile 
depravity. All statistical inquirers into the subject 
make it evident that youthful ollend^ra are increasing 
in relation to the amount of population. The number 
of criminals under twenty years of nge committed to 
prison in 1835 was G8f)3, or I in 44u of the popula- 
tion, between ton and twenty 3*ears of age; while 
in 1844 they amounted to 11,348, or 1 in 304 upon 
the population of tho same age. It is not till within 
the last ten years that tho returns have specified 
tho ages of prisoners; hut wo may judge of the pro- 
portion between crime and ago by the two statements, 
that in the five years preceding 1810, tho average an- 
nual number of commitments in England and Wales 
was 47U2, and the convictions 2840, whiic^thc popu- 
lation ot tho age of ten years and upwards amounted to 
7,302,000 ; whereas in the five yours preceding 1845, 
the average annual number of commitmcnls was 28,477, 
and the convictioiis 20,500; and tho population ton years 
old and upwards had increased to 12,093,00^ ; so that 
in a period of forty years' populatioh, ton years old and 
upwards has increased 65 per cent., while the propor- 
tionate commitments for crime have beeu augmented 
494 per cent, and tlio convictions 625 per cent. It is 
matter for regret that there should be a shadow of 
doubt as to the inferences here made, arising from the 
cifcumstanco, that latterly there has been greater vigi- 
lance in capturing and bringing offenders to justice 
than formerly. But with every allowance for this 
possible ground of fallacy, it may bo pretty safely 
admitted that juvenile crime is on the increase, all 
ropressive influences uotwiUistanding. 

Tho greatest difllculty in dealing with the subjects of 
juvenile dclinqueucy and juvenile destitution, is that 
BO often started by writers and thinkers, to the clicot 
tliat if delinquency and destitution be remedied and 
removed by the especial guardianship of the state, 
a premium is put on both evils, and the exertions of 
honest labour and a course of virtuous action stand 
at a discount; that, in fact, to be fed, dothod, pro- 
tected, remov^ to a distance whore labour is highly 
paid, dishoneity and immorality mako tho surest rood. 
It is much to w feWNKi that philantly'oplstB generally 


with Ireland as a mat fountain of mendicancy, it is 
barely possible, with all the checks that can be insti- 
tuted, to reduce the number of begging and pilfering | 
childra in lar^ cities. In other words, the more we j 
do to rdieve individual responsibility, the more requires 
to be done. We would not, however, from a theoretic 
conviction of this important fret, throw overboard all 
those schemes which have of late aimed at assuaging 
juvenile vagabondism and crime. According to Lord 
Ashley’s statement, we have 30,000 destituto children in 
tho metropedis alone; according to the last return of the 
metropolitan police force, 2111 of these children, or 
persons under twenty years of age, were committed for 
trial during the last year (1847). And is this moss of 
destitution and crime, tho large amount of which can- 
not he gathered from offloinl returns, to he left uncar^ 
for, in its present and future resiUts, because of this 
objj^tion ? Granting tliat there is a shadow of injustico 
in thus assisting vice instead of virtue, it must be recol- 
lected that much of this vice — ^wc might almost say all 
of it — ^lias arisen out of circumstances over which Uio 
sufferer had little or no power of election; and that 
there must, and always will, exist a distinction, even 
though unrecognised by any moro formula of law, be- 
tween that morality which has grown up out of govern- 
ment supervision and assistance, and that which has 
grown up pure and uncontaminatod in the moral nature 
of the being. Tho ethics of society most justly recog- 
nise this distinction, and always will. 

It has been suggested that tho half-disoivned pupils 
of the Uagged Schools in the metropolis would very 
I properly be fltsposed of by a process of emigration and 
apprenticeship in tho colonies. Still, with the widest 
and best-adjusted systems of emigration to any or to 
the whole of our vast colonial empire, the causes of 
juvenile crime in the mother country remain unreme- 
dled ; and whilst these exist, or even whilst undergoing 
a slowly-corrective process, much crime will necessarily 
arise, of too flagrant a character to allow of summary 
dismissal, or the pslliativo remedy of tho mere Ragged 
School, For this therc'must exist discipline and correc- 
tion ; and it remains now for us to see whether or not a 
system of Tenal Schools, efficiontly carried unt, would 
not effect more than the discipline of prisons, however 
ably carried out. 

Looking at the great Science of education, at its con- 
dition empirically, and by the light shed on it by minds 
like those of M. Willm, tho Swiss Vhirli, and by the 
advanced philosophic speculations of M. Comte, and our 
own logician John Stuart Mill, wo judge it in tho new 
aspect of a science already based on certain fundamental 
inductions, and that a train of causes, methodically fol- 
lowing one another, is necessary to the development of 
these fundamental trutlis or qualities on which can 
alorc rest any bcuefidal results, mental or moral. Now 
look at the previous mental and physical condition of a 
juvenile offender, and sec whether incarceration In a 
jail for three or twelve months, under industrial dis- 
cipline, can beneficially alter all the foregone train of 
causes mental, moral, and physical. with respeq]; to 
the training in Normal Schools, where wo have the 
bability of acting upon entirely moral agents, three 
years is found the lowest average whlcl^n he allotted 
for any beneficial process of training, #tien the great 
philosophic teachers of Switzerland prefer a longer dis- 
ciplining period than even this, we cannot expect efihe- 
tive action to be made upon the criminal condition, 
unless through a process efficient^ systematic, and suffi- 
ciently prolonged. Prison diseij^ine does not indude 
such a process: it must arise from other methods* 
From what we have seen of the reformatoiy school at 


advocated for their power of clearing away the juvenile , 
lazzaroni of the streets. But at the very first, wo ex- ! 
pressed a fear that the temptations of food, sMler, and 
educuttion fw nothing in these seffihiaiiies might have 
a corruptfrig tendency ; and experience shows ua that, 


feel assured that Penal Schools, ooodnetied with strict 
reference to moral and religious onltifre!, and with a 
discipline Involving out-door labour in wds and gar- 
dens, may be rendered Ihe true meina of sedueliig Jutc- 
uue crime to a minimum. We ate ^ad to observe that 
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the draft report on the principles of punishment, pre- 
sented to the l^srliamentary Committee on the Criminal 
Law by the recorder of Birmingham, suggests the adop- 
tion of Benal Schools in this country. The number 
of coiiTioted juvenile ofihndem being, in 1845, 8535 
males, and 1422 females— tol^ 9954— it was proposed 
by the late inspector of prisons, the Bev. Whitworth 
Russell, to divide England and Wales into thirteen dis- 
tiicts, to each of which should be allotted a Penal 
School. We would, however, suggest that an exact 
apportionment of schools to districts is not in all cases 
desirable. The schools, accommodated in humble and 
temporary buildings, may be rendered moveable from 
^ace to place, with a view to ojieratuig on patches of 
land requiring to bo reclaimed. By such means, great 
tracts of bleak moss may be brought into profitable 
cultivation, and at such a small expense as would induce 
landholders to enter into arrangements for leases on 
favourable terms. Energetically carried out, what an 
amount of national good might spring from school 
organisations of this nature I 
The establishment of Penal Schools will be mate- 
rially facilitated by a knowledge of the fact, that 
they will save money to the country, and bo partly 
self-supporting ; perhaps they may, in the end, he made 
entirely to support themselves, which will be a triumph 
of no ordinary kind. It has been found that at Stretton- 
upon-Dunsmore the cost of reforming a hoy is, on an 
average, about L.26 ; while the average cost of trans- 
porting boys is L.33, 169. lOd. a-hcad. The charge for 
reforming is therefore less than for punishing youths. 
The success attendant upon many of the Agricultural 
Industrial Schools established under' the authority of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners, proves that land so oc- 
cupied and cultivated can be made to produce a nett 
profit beyond cost. Of this fact the Bridgenorfcli Union 
School in Shropshire affords a remarkable example, 
that under able supervision, the labour of children 
may be made most profitable. The accounts of one 
year—that of 1846— were such as loft a clear balance 
of above L.70, after every expense attendant on the 
farm, including the rent and taxes paid for the ground, 
had been defirayod. It appears from this that the actual 
profit of such an establishment may be calculated at 
the rate of about L.15 per acre, or at about 1^.3 per 
head on the boys above ten ;fears of ago employed in 
its cultivation. True that this establishment is under 
the control and inspection of one of the ablest agricul- 
turists of the day ; but there is scarcely now a county 
in England that could not produce a nucleus of scientific 
agriculturists, willing and able to form working com- 
mittees to the Penal School of their districts. Further, 
an establishment of this nature, consisting, we will say, 
of 1000 to 1500 children, of relative proportions of sex, 
would be so subdivided into /tenner under distinct ma- 
nagement, as is the case at Mettray, and with a certain 
aBotmont of land, as to afford all tlie benefits found to 
arise from the cultivation of small fanns ; whilst tlic 
aggregate produce of the whole, the rotation of crops, 
the draining, the levelling— in a word, all the higher 
scientific operations, as ww as the breeding and amount 
of stock— being under tlio control of the Directory Board, 
there would be added to those lesser ones idl the great 
general benefits found to arise from farming on a large 
scale. In fact such establishments might be made the 
groat practical agricultural sclmols of the distrlqts. To 
such placea improved agricultural machinery might be 
sent for trial, and the amount of labour at command 
would permit of a garden-like culture highly desirable, 
whence the methods pursued ore advanced experimental 
ones^ and where it is desirable to test the full capa- 
bilities of the soili and bring into practice Liebig’s 
magnificent axiom, ‘ OiMnition cs Me eemyamy ^force,^ 

^ In combination with a^oulture, as the chief occupa- 
tion of the inmates of bu& establishments, espedally in 
reference to phyMcal training, other trades would be 
followed. Tailoring, cai^ting, slioemakUigt blade- 
smiths’ and pdaterr wtnk, in their ppiots^of 


usefulness, would all give a variety and stinmlus to 
industry, and materially carry forward the l^igher 
ppints of mental education. This education, hastA 
sound moral and religious principles, enlarged and 
not to the social condition, the foregone cf ime, we 
actc^ destitution, but to the elements that oonstltnto 
tile individual, would go much towards producing exod- 
lonoe out of criminality, correcting social divei^ences, 
and bringing them within the province of that order so 
necessary to the wellbeing of communities, and convert- 
ing what was obnoxious, costly, and destructive to the 
state, into the main principle of its order, its streugUi, 
its progress. 

I’roperly conducted, there can be little doubt that the 
reformatory schools we have been speaking of would 
furnish forth the healthful materials of a useful species 
of emigration. And this brings us to say that no na- 
tion, government, or people, have any right whatsoever, 
morally considered, to transport tlie criminal to other 
countries — to flood other lands with evils it has found 
obnoxious in its Q\m— until it has firH applied tlie cor- 
rective process to the best and fullest of its ability, 
and done all within its provisional power to mitigate 
those evils bred and brought into action through the 
force of its own social mistakes. ’Jlie point is, we 
tliink, fully proved by less than half tho evils which 
ImvG arisen out of the whole course of our transportation 
system. It has wholly failed on ovi ry point except one 
—that of making crime still more monstrous, and in 
brutifying human nature to the fullest possible degree. 
This great fact is fully proved by the wliolo mass of 
our parliamentary evidence on this subject. Now, if, 
therefore, this be admitted, the matter stands thus : 
punishment must be a fully corrective process } this 
process cmi only be efficiently carried out under the 
immediate control of a home government ; and that 
such corrective ends involve a higher one — namely, 
that of carrying out Aiturc colonisation under the best 
social condition we have the power to command. There- 
fore as regq^ds juvenile offenders, a system of Penal 
Schools, or national asylums, is a necessity, if we are to 
carry out any advanced x^roccss with respect to tlicir 
condition.* In a word, by gymnasia of this humble but 
important class, wc might bring into use much mentel 
and physical energy, now going to worse than waste, 
greatly to the benefit of the mother country, the colo- 
nies, and the unfortunate individuals who have a claim 
on public feeling. 


THE BENGALEE DOCTOll. 

[The following sketoli has bisen handed to us by a oarreapfm- 
dont.J 

Not long since, an article appeared in your Journal 
styled the * Old Baboo ;* and truly it seemed to me (an 
Anglo-Indian) an interesting and well-drawn sketch. 
Some of the Bengalee Baboos, such as Karamohun-Boy, 
and Dwarkanauth-Tagorc, of late years have played d 
conspicuous part in the society of India, as well as in 
the mercantile world ; it was therefore but a mark of 
justice to the Bengalee Baboo to preserve his memory 
from oblivion. In the present day, in which tlie march 
of intellect is changing all things, the Hjuidoo character 
by education, intercourse with Earopeans, &;c. Ac. is 
undergoing a complete metamorphoBis } and a Bengalee 
Baboo of tho true old school will no doubt, before long, 
become quite extinct; and so I think it may chance te. 
be with the Bengalee Doctor, a worthy whose memojry 
1 would wish to embalm also in tho pages of yotfet 
Journal, if you should deem him worthy of a cointer. ' ' 

First, tb^, tet me speak in general terms/, A Bek- 
gake doctor irM a creature like our medxM teeo— 
highly educated, Wtured in colleges 
rooms^ and sent into the world to heal bji foUpw^men. 
A Bengalee doctor enjoys few of tluate adtautages. 
Borne can read and write, and hate a^eouilderable 
degree of intelligence and.suattty'i^uf ihitoiiitei hut 
one has anytbiiig Bke a .Ieainted educatibn, 
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All lifive a knowledge of drug! and aicnples, such as 
have been in use amongst the firatelrnity for ages ; but 
none have the least knowledge of anatomy, or know 
the structure or use of one of &o viscera. 

Let this, however, not induce any one to despise my 
Bengalee doctor, and det him down as a complete igno- 
ramus. Some of these Inen will perform cures which 
startle Europeans of the greatest skill; and some of 
them possess nostrums, or quack medicines, as the 
erudite call theOD,'which no inducement will make them 
divulge, and with which they cure cancers, spleen, ter- 
tian agues, &c« &c. to the surprise of our more learned 
countrymen* Such knowledge and such secrets gene- 
rally descend from father to son. The manuscripts of 
the sire are intrusted to the young aspirant as soon as 
he becomes a votary of Esculapius ; he compounds his 
old father’s medicines, and buys his drugs at the ;>ii5sa- 
ree\ and accompanies him in his rounds, and so pro- 
gresses in his sire’s knowledge and practice. 

This is one class of coherazes or doctors. Some, again, 
are entirely amateurs or self-taught geniuses. I have 
seen practitioners amongst gardeners, weavers, and shoe- 
makers; and the latter of these frequently set them- 
selves up as exorcists or devil cxpcllers, and arc sucli 
n\en as wc read of in Scripture. They exhort the Evil 
One not only by mystic words, but chastise him with 
blows, which are generally inflicted with an old shoe 
on the devoted licad of the possessed patient. The evil 
spirit is Anally driven to an old tree or an old ruin ; and 
the Hindoo wayfarer, in the shades of night, has an 
utter abhorrence of such known places, firmly believing 
that devils can be cast out, and that the power of 
perfbrmiug such miracles still exists amongst their 
nation. 

The Bengalee doctor is contented with a small remu- 
neration. As he has neither wasted much gold, nor 
lost much of his precious time in study, he values his 
labours in his profession accordingly. Three or four 
rupees are reckoned a handsome fee in a serious case : 
eight annas (a shilling of our money), or^cven half of 
that, may be given vrithout afFronting the medicus in 
trifling diseases ; and so poor or penurious is the Ben- 
galee, that he frequently makes a preliminwy bargain 
with the ^ctor, that a failure or death is to be followed 
by a loss of his fee, or a forfeiture of half the sum. 

Now fancy the coberaz entering a sick-room, leaving 
his slippers outside : be makes his obeisance, or some- 
times none, according to the rank of the family, and 
then seats himself at the head of the patient. He asks 
few questions, and is supposed to know almost every- 
thing by feeling the pulse. The tongue, that great oracle 
of our scientific men, is never consulted ; the Bengalee 
will inquire if you have a headache, or if you are thirsty ; 
but if he were to say, ‘ Put out your tongue,’ he might 
b» taken for a madman. Bleeding, cupping, and blister- 
ing arc understood ; but for the latter purpose vegetable 
substances are used ; and 1 jhAve seen even goolSf a sort 
of artificial fireball, placed on the seat of disease, to 
bring on a flow of humour; but this is reckoned a 
violent and painful process. 

The operation of cupping is performed by barbers, or 
badeHies-—t\k(i latter being a low caste of people, some- 
thing like the gipsies. A doctor may recommend cup- 
ping, but his caste prohibits him from sucking the 
cov^s horn to draw blood. Leeches abound in the 
marshes of Hindoostan, and a plentiful supply is always 
kept of them by the above-mentioned badenies, as well 
as by midwives, who always belong to some of the 
lowest castes among the Hindoos. 

As cutaneous diseases are common, and productive 
of great annoyance iu the hot and moist climate of Ben- 
gfd, so the Bengali doctmr u most de^lerous in caring 
ringworms, and the most repulsive 'booking eruptions. 
In suoh cases they use alteratives, of which sarsaparilla 
ie well known, along with their poisonous external ap- 
plications, etlierwise their red preciidtate and borax, 
ate. might be very injurious. In every Ifidisii town a 
tfrug^t or pussaree may be finuiid; and a soientlflc eye 


may fall in there wlBi many a European drug, by the 
side of his Bengalee medicines, seeds, and poisons, hav- 
ing the most jawbreaking names. Here the coberaz or 
doctor comes and seleoti and buys, not unfrequently 
having recourse also to the garden or jungle, or to the 
shrine of the gods, for the tulsie, oriho sacred burrut 
or banian, for its thin, fibrous, pendent roots, highly 
astringent, and on tiiat account sought for by our.medi- 
cns. 1 have seen tlie thorn,' thistle, and even cacti used 
with success — the gelatinous pulp of one of these latter 
species being known to the Bengalees as cooling and 
astringent at the same time. 

There exists another class of doctors in India ; but 
these, strictly speaking, cannot be called Bengalee doc- 
tors. These men are with the sepoy re^ments, under 
the guidance and tuition of the regimental surgeon. 
They are either Muhamm^ans, or Hindoos of the lowest 
claj^ses, and some of them acquire considerable skill and 
experience in the course of their subordinate profes- 
sional course. But not one case has follen under my 
notice of one of these men, on retiring from the Com- 
pany’s service, having set up for himsrif, with his store 
of English knowledge and practice. 1 must not forget 
to mention, that amongst the Bengalee doctors great 
faith is attached to charms. When everything fails, 
one of these self-taught geniuses will perchance recom- 
mend for an ague to get a certain number of yards of 
cotton thread, spun by the chaste hands of a spinster ; 
and to speak in Mrs Glass’s way, he will say, ’Take 
your thread in hand, and when you reach a peepul-tree. 
then walk backwards, and wind the flimsy thread, 
without breaking, three times round the stem or 
branches. Neither gaze, to the right nor left; but 
there leave your ofiering, and go your way, and no 
doubt your faith will cure you.* The peepul-tree is in 
one respect like the aspen : its leaves are afibeted by 
the slightest wind, and, like the aspen’s, arc constantly 
in motion. Another hakeem may recommend the 
fever-smitten to get a plateful of rotees, or scones, and 
halwah (a sweetmeat), and some other savoury things, 
and these must be gazed at by the patient, and excite 
his longing ; and alongside of the eatables must be a 
lamb or kid, oh whose head thd sick man places his 
hand ; and after some prayers, the eatables and animal 
are carried out to the jungles or country, and set down 
by sonic interested relative, and there the viands and 
scapegoat are left, and botli doctor and patient look 
with confidence for a miraculous cure. This is a Mo- 
hammedan recipe. It is not an uncommon sight to see 
a plateful of rice, and cowries, or pice, and curds and 
red rags, placed at early dawn by some old Hindoo 
wife where three roads meet, at the recommendation 
of the coberaz; and wo to him who first touche.s or 
steps over these deadly charms! But I have done 
generalising, and now come to an individual sketch. 

My hero is Suniboo Mistree or Coberaz. , To him I 
owe a debt of gratitude ; but for him, 1 could not have 
smiled with a set of pearly teeth in the days of conquest 
attd romance ; nor could I, descending to more homely 
and matronly days, and matter-of-fact and substantial 
things, have eaten a beef-steak or a roil at the present 
ratiment, if it had not been for this same Siumboo, 
whose invaluable tooth-powder I use to this time, in 
preference to liuspiui’s dentifrice, and all other beauti- 
fully scaled and scented powders for kulics’ toilets In 
little white boxes. . 

Sumboo, then, as known by me in days gone by, was 
an active, slender personage, with a round visag^ fa^r 
complexion for a Hindoo, and dear brown eye* His 
height five feet eight inchOs, possessing a fine regular set 
of teeth, and a tiiick, trim moustache on his upper Ub ; 
for Bengalees let their beards grow on their -cm only 
in the days of mourning, wljKSU.the razor is pot, used for 
forty days. If on a visit to a superior, Stguboa was to 
be seen with the very beau-ideal of turbans oh his irdl- 
shaped though. smaU head; the muslin as white as 
snow, and evety fold and laijl on hST n sdentiflo 
turban-dresser. His zama, a voQr foU dreiA made of 
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mulmui also, hanging in folds about him, lilce a fashion- 
able lady's dress in the present day ; and veil might 
Sumboo be styled a man in petlicoata Suknboo alv^a 
wore a yellow plain slipper \ and with tf ue Bengalee 
fedUngs of respect, entered barefoot into a superior's 
house. My faTourite’s good -humour was imperturb- 
able, and a smile was always on his face to cheer the 
sick man. A white scarf generally ornamented Sumboo's 
shoulders, and over this a shawl was thrown in winter. 
A bright tin-box, containing pills and medicines, was 
generally in Sumboo's hands, although a black cloth 
bag, like an instrument-holder of our surgeons, occa- 
sionally was patronised instead, and placed, rolled up, 
under his arm. My Bsculapius was conversable with 
those for whose abilities he had respect; he talked 
with impartiality of his own practice in comparison 
with that of the * salubloag’s,' and highly valued any 
European recipes if they were giuen him. He was far 
from niggardly with his own knowledge ; and to my 
own father, whom he respected and knew well, I have 
heard him as frankly and candidly speak of the com- 
pounds of his salves or pills as any well-informed 
physician of our own nation would do. To his own 
compatriots he was of course all mystery, well knowing 
that ignorance delights in marvels. 

Sumboo was not a rich man, so his house and furni- 
ture were humble. He always went on foot ; and after 
hi.s professional visits were over, he would be seen 
going to the river in a coarse dhooiy to perform liis 
ablutions and his devotions. Of his domestic connec- 
tions 1 know nothing ; but I think that, like most poor 
Hindoos, he had but one wife. The only extravagance 
Sumboo was guilty of— if extravagance it may be called, 
where religious feelings and prejudices were concerned — 
was, that he bad once a year, in the month of October, 
the image of Cartio, or the god of war, made in his 
house ; and this was styled giving a Cartic Poogha. 
Why he made that dapper, peacock-mounted divinity 
his household god, wlio can tell ? Perhaps he merely 
lived and acted as his fathers lyid lived and acted be- 
fore him : so a beautifully gilt and varnished god was 
made at his expense ; and Brahmina and musicians 
were hired, first to honour, and then to drown Cartic 
after the days of ceremony and yrorship were over. 

This is all I know and can divulge of -the individual 
and his tribe. Whether lie be still iu the land of the 
living, crowned with gray liairs and a happy conscience, 
or w'hether Gunga has washed over his ashes, and obli- 
terated the spot of his obsequies, Heaven only can tell, 
for it is thirty long years since 1 saw Bumboo. 

neyman baker, who was supported right and left by the 
Brothers Carr. Another baker was acting aS abevetary 
to the meeting, the object of which was, latei* 
elicit opinions as to the mode in whicli the workiiHid 
had enjoyed their late <^xcuraion to Edinburgh, attd at 
the same time to consider the pleasure trip for 1849. 
The fact of employers and Employed occupying the 
same benches will appear sufficiently startling when 
contrasted with the degraded position of the bakers in 
London ; and perhaps more so, when it is added that 
the workpeople at this meeting expressed their senti- 
ments in a free and intelligent manner, void of restraiat, 
and equally void of arrogance. The number of people 
engaged in the Messrs Carr's works Varies from ninety 
to a hundred. 

* Of thirty-one engaged in baking, seven were appren- 
tices, between sixteen and twenty years of ago, from six 
months to seven years in the trade ; the twenty-four 
others w'crc journeymen, twenty-one of whom wore be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of ago ; the ages of the 
remaining three were respectively forty-four, fifty-three, 
and sixty years. The journeymen had been from seven 
to twelve years in the trade. Being struck with the com- 
])arati ve youth of the great majority of the parties, Messrs 
Carr explained that older hands,” generally brought 
from Scotland, were found so intractable, owing to their 
drinking habits and non-comifiianee with thC rules and 
orderly conduct which it Avas sought to establish on the 
premises, that they were obliged to give a preference to 
younger and steadier men. Six of the apprentices were 
very healthy ; the seventh, his father said, was a delicate 
boy from infancy, and was then complaining of dorsal 
weakness ; he lind not been more than seven montlis at 
the trade. Of the twenty-ipur journeymen, only one 
was ill, and he (a delicate person from birth) laboured 
under cold and slight cough; the remainder were in the 
enjoyment of robust health. On more minute inquiries 
as to their past health, I found tliat seventeen had never 
ailed anything since they joined the baking : one had 
been four days ill during the five years that ho iMd 
been engaged in the establishment : one had had 
diarrha‘a twice n year, and attributed much of his pre- 
sent good liealth to teetotalism ; one had Bofiered from 
erysipelas in the leg, caused by heavy work in a former 
situation : a third iiad had the rheumatic fever ; an- . 
other had the intermittent fever when working at 
Leith : one was liable to sore throat. A ready explati^ 
tion was ofiered of the erysipelas and intermittent fever 
by the parties themselves, who had been exposed to 
heavy work, long hours, and confined rooms. They 
were most healthy in their present situation. The 
rheumatic fever was the only severe case of disease, as 
far as 1 could learn, that had occurred in the establish- 
ment since its formation twelve years ago. One of (he 
workmen, an elderly person, whose memory and manner 
lacked nothing of youthful energy, could safely voucli, 
for six years of his experience, that there were “ no im- 
portant diseases amongst the men,” by which I under- 
stood that tlie ailments had been most trifling. Fersoiffil 
observation^ assured me of the healthy appearancfs;''of 
the workmen. 1 questioned them, however, doseljr'fee 
to their liability to erysipelas and other akin diiseasM, 
spitting of blood, afiections of the lun^ rheumatism, 
and fever ; and I was gratified to learn their remark- 
able immunity, with tiie exception of the rheumatic 
case already alluded to. Mr J. D. Carr informed me 
(and he was confirmed by other speakers at tliis meet- 
ing) that he could not remember any particular dlteate ^ 
occurring during the twelve years ; that there hod^keott 
no death among the bakers ; and the only oim,,ifhich 
had occurred purlng that time was a ad- 

vanced age. ' 

*Th0 extremely good health manife|t#^.;t|w^^^ 
bakete, as given above, may he 
whole establishment. 1 examined .boys, 

whose ages varied from twelve JEgghtecn 

[ of . these are engaged in the^ bt biscuit- 

1 making^ixteen of wfeem looked weA), and 

CARLISLE BAKERS. 

A FEW weeks ago we presented, from a published report 
of Dr . Guy, an account of the deplorable condition of 
the London operative bakers. Dr Guy’s paper has, it 
appears, suggested to Dr Henry Iionsdale the propriety 
of inquiring into tlio state of health and morals oLa 
large body of individuals employed in the baking estab- 
lishment of J. D. Carr and Co., Carlisle. The inquiry 
was entered on with a view to ascertain whether there 
was anything in the baking trade necessarily tending 
to bad health and .demoralisation; and the result is 
such 08 may be anticipated: in a well-conducted estab- 
lishment, with reasonable hours of labour, there is 
nothing in- tike baking, any more than in any other 
trade, to fower the standard of health or deteriorate 
the habits. .Dr Lonsdale. having famished a paper on 
the BubjbGt to the Joumi^ of Public Health, we are en- 
abled to offer an abridged statement of his observations ; 
and these wiR. be petixsed with not the less interest, 
that we gave an aceottotsDf Messrs Carr's great baking 
ebnoern some years ago iiti these pages. 

* Being introduced haito the large pachfog-mm of the 
estabiishmexit^fooiik ninet^^-nioe feel.hy tweiil(y.four« 
and having thirteen li^e wiadows----l. found nearly 
seventy wS-dressed working men and hoys apsemhled 
underi^ presidency of ohe of their nuinber^ Jouf- 

rr — 
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bad rudJy complexions; two were rather pale-faced, 
but profeescdly healthy and vigorous. The ten othcra, 
cn^zaged in the packing department, were unexception- 
ably healthy — a remark which applies to the whole 
number since they joined tho trade. 

‘ 1 had ah opportunity of seeing three millers, three 
packing-men, live joineiu and carpenters, eight shop- 
men, and two carters, men of middle age principally, 
and all in excellent health, and some apparently amused 
at any fLucstions being put relative to that wmcli their 
countenances bespoke was so fully enjoyed by them. 

‘ In the course of the evening I elicited from four or 
five of tliis intelligent body of workmen several impor- 
tant statements confirmatory of those recorded by Dr 
Guy, relative to the highly objectionable condition of 
the London bakers. An almost similar state of tilings 
exists in Edinburgh, or at least did a short time ago. 
The lads are sent too early to the trade, and work from 
three in the morning till six or seven in the evening, 
in underground rooms of extremely small dimensions, 
and dreadfully overheated ; carry enormous weights on 
the head; and when they retire to rest, it is not to 
homes of comfort, as tlieir sleeping -berths arc too 
often recesses in the wall, little better than largo cup- 
boards. 

‘ To what circumstances do the workmen of Messrs 
Carr owe their good health and past immunity from dis- 
ease, as compared with their own class in metropolitan 
tmvns, or those of other classes of artisans, generally 
considered more favourably placed in point of licaltU in 
the same city of Carlisle 

Dr Lonsdale solves this question by a reference to the 
airiness of the apartments, the arrangements for insur- 
ing cleanliness,' the temperate habits of all concerned, 
and tho comparatively slSort w'orking hours. ‘ The 
daily operations commence at half-past live a.m., and 
dose at six i\ m., with forty-five minutes to breakfast, 
and an hour to dinner; so that the actual liours of 
labour aro ten hours and forty-firo nunutos daily. On 
Saturdays they close at five p. m. Tho wagea of tho 
workmen vary from 238. to 25s. to foremen ; 18s. to 20s. 
for journeymen ; and 3 b. to 58, to boys, with an allow- 
ance of biscuits daily. None are allowed to Work over- 
time without being paid, and their remuneration for 
over-time exceeds the ordinary rate of wages. Such 
wages, properly laid out in a provincial town, enable 
the men to rent comfortable dwellings, or lodgings with 
good sleeping apartments, to live on wholesome food, 
and dress themselves respectably as artisans. That 
they obtain these comforts 1 am fully satisfied from in- 
quiry made. Being teetotalers, they spend no money 
in public-houses.* 

A library, evening and Sunday scliool, and a reading- 
room, are the engines of moral advancement. * The 
hours of recreation are spent partly in reading and 
partly in out-door exercise. The fact of the workmen 
living almost around tho door of tlic mill, adds mate- 
rially to their resting at the time of meals. In tlie win- 
ter, the reading-room is well attended, and the demand 
for books materially increased. A foremen’s meeting is 
held weekly, at which one of the firm attends, and 
every encouragement is given to the men to mention 
an}[thing which appears to them calculated to improve 
tiieir own condition or that of the establishment. The 
kind urbanity of the masters has kindled a kindred 
spirit amongst tlie men. The w'orkmen assist each 
other in times of distress— a fund being temporarily 
established for the puri)ose, instance has occurred 
of parties engaged in the establishment soliciting paro- 
chial relief. Such a fact re<puro8 no comment. 

‘ ISKjiiou of races and other disBipatiay amusements, 
whidjrileet by, and leave no pleasant nmiembrances, the 
Messrs Carr entertain their workpeople to a day's cx- 
Ciirsion from Carlisle during the summer months *, and 
a joyous day it is to all to visit inter; sling localities, 
the Messrs Carr atrip of this kind may probably 
st I«.4() ; but 1 yerily believe that they reap good in- 
st for this and other benefactions by an increased 


industry, and more careful regard for their interests, on 
the part of their workmen. 

‘ When I re-peruse Dr Guy’s account of the London 
bakers, and recoil my own brief experience of tlie same 
class in Edinburgh, and then turn to Messrs Carr’s 
establishment, how striking the contrast 1 Here are 
workshops, wages, and' hours of work, which tend to 
bodily comfort and healthy vigour ; here are schools of 
I instruction, reading-rooms, and library, to develop tho 
I moral and intellectual man ; hero the employers show 
I the example of temperance, urbanity, and order— all 
whicli aro calculated to promote self-improvement and 
sclf-respcct, and to make their workpeople good and 
respectable citizens. I have endeavoured to show that 
they are a healthy body of men — probably more so 
than any other class in Carlisle — and from what 1 can 
learn, they have the character of being steady, obliging, 
auAintelligcnt. 

‘It is evident, from Dr Guy’s paper, that in London 
the men work double hours, and that masters literally 
rob their workmen of health and life ; but as far as I 
can learn, this “ double-time” system has not yielded a 
corresponding amount of vrealth to the employer. Such 
a system cannot be expected to thrive. Man’s labour, 
to be valuable, demands a due supply of good food and 
a i)roportionate amount of rest. Masters ought to 
be made aware, if they arc not already, that work 
pursued for eightetm Imurs out of the twenty -four 
must be attended W'ith many imperfections — ^niuch hard 
fighting against time; much carelessness and indifier- 
ence, and great waste of nmterial. 1 say nothing of the 
filthy habits and depraved feelings which such a system 
of slavery engenders ; nor would it be politic to attempt 
an analysis of the principles of guiding men who, seeing 
themselves lowered physically and morally in the scale 
of artisanship, and daily pillaged of seven, or eight 
hours’ wmrk by unscrupulous masters, may possibly be 
inclined to forget the dillbrence between mmm and taum, 
and seek, at their masters’ cost, sonic equivalent for 
their unrequited services.’ 

Ill coiiclusion, Dr Lonsdale remonstrates with the ; 
practice of requiring hot rolls for breakfast, which is in | 
reality tho main cause of the oppression to w'hicli the | 
J^ondon bakers aro subjected. We do not absolutely : 
despair of seeing master^bakers emulating the Carrs as ! 
respects various arrangements ; but it must be borne in ; 
mind that in the establishment just described vo lulls are i 
hakeAl: it is only a bread -and-biscuit factory. Li usual ! 
circumstances, master bakers, even with the best inten- ! 
tions, cannot follow tlie example given them at Carlisle. ' 
'JTiey are compelled, by a matter of public taste, to work 
their men an unreasonable lengtli of time daily, (hi 
tlie public, therefore, lx? tho blame, luitil the liot roll is ! 
utterly banished from the breakfast table. We agree ! 
with Dr Lonsdale in thinking that the duty of disusing ; 
this unwholesome species of bread ‘nierits the attcu- ^ 
tion of those wJu> occasionally lend a helping hand to ; 
ameliorate tlie condition of the humbler classes.^ 

ALUM WORKS. 

The maniifactuTO of alum, whiidi consists in the re- 
fining of a rough mineral substance, was begun in Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas 
(hialoner, who established works for the purpose near 
Whitby. At this place the manufacture is still carried 
on, as may bo observed by iiersons voyaging along 
the coast of Yorkshire. Whitby is situated on beds 
of aluminous schist, which extend over a district thirty 
miles in length, and terminate on the coast in cliffs 
rising in some places to a height of 750 feet. This 
schist, commonly known aa aVum slate, is partly bitu- 
minous, and contains scattered particles of iron pyrites. 

It is of a biuish-gray colour, resembling haj^ened day 
in appearance, and decomposes, coming in flakes or 
layers on exposure to the atmosphere *. the most valu- 
able lies near the surface. Among this schist there are i 
large portions which, when laid in a heap, and sprinkled { 
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with Bca^-watcr, take fire spontaneoualy, aod bum until 
all the combustible material is exhaust^ Some of the 
schists combine all the elements of alum, from which 
the refuse has simply to be separated ; others contain 
clay and sulphur only, and after being converted into 
sulphate of alumina, require the addition of an alkali to 
form alum. The schists which are too hard to decom* 
pose naturally, arc reduced to the proper state by the 
aid of fire. In whatever way the process may be carried 
on, the result ought to be the same ; the combination 
in certain definite proportions of sulphurio acid, alumina, 
and water— the constituents of alum. 

At Whitby, after the aluminous material is excavated, 
it is removed to the calcining ground in bairows, or by 
trucks running on tramways. Here a quantity of fagots 
and dry furze is disposed so as to form a bed about two 
feet tliick, and four or five yards square : on this the 
schist, or ‘ mine,’ as it is technically called, is piled to 
the height of four feet, when the underlying wood is set 
on fire. After this, more and more of the fagots and mine 
is added, until a heap 100 feet high and 200 in length 
and widtli is formed, containing 100,000 cubic yards. 
One hundred and thirty tons of the calcined material are 
required to produce one ton of alum. To prevent as 
much as possible the waste of sulpliuric acid from so 
enormous an ignited mass, the crevices are stopped with 
small fragments of the refuse clay moistened. This at 
the same time excludes the air, binds the heap together, 
and keeps it from falling in. The calcination of a large 
mass at once, as is the practice at Whitby, is said to 
cause a prodigious loss of sulphuric acid. At the alum 
works near Glasgow, the more economical method of 
low heaps widely spread is adopted. 

During the process of calcination the heap diminishes 
to one-half its original size, and becomes at last porous 
and oiKjn to the air throughout : its decomposition is 
facilitated by an occasional sprinkling with water, it 
is usual to have a number of heaps burning in succes- 
sion, in order that every part of the works may go on 
uninterruptedly throughout the year. When a heap 
has become quite cold, it is rcadj^ for lixiviation : the 
Ciilciucd lumps arc thrown into pits andjnacerated in 
water from eight to ten hours; the water becomes 
impregnated with sulphate of alumine ; and under tiic 
name of * alum liquor,* is drawn off into cisterns placed 
at a lower level, upon a fresh supply of roasted mine, 
until it acquires a certain specific gravity, ^fore water 
is poured over the lumps left behind in the pits, and 
the whole of the material is washed and soaked again 
and again until the whole of the alum is extracted. To 
facilitate this operation, the cisterns are generally con- 
structed on the side of a hill, and the better these arc 
arranged, tlie more economically can the manufacture 
be conducted. 

The different liquors obtained from the maceration 
are classed as strong, seconds, and thirds. To thcilitate 
the subsidence of the sulphate of lime and iron, and the 
earth held in suspension, the solution is soznetimes 
boiled ; a process by which the sulphuric acid is made* 
to combine the more readily with its affinities. When, 
to avoid expense, this preliminary boiling is omitted, 
the alum produced will 1^ impure, and of inferior qua- 
lity. After cooling, the liquor is transferred to lead 
pans, in which it is kept boiling for twenty-four hours ; 
the loss in evaporation being supplied by pumping in 
additional quantities of * mother water,’ until the re- 
quired degrae of concentration is attained. About four 
hundredweight of alum is said to be the daily quantity 
obtained from each pan. l%c liquor in the pans is run 
off every morning into the * setUer,’ where the alkali, 
sometimes a lye made from kelp, is added. Twenty- two 
tons of muriate of potash the formation of one hun- 
dred tons of alum. From tne settler the liquor passes 
into coolers to oiystalUse ; the crystals, after standing 
four days, are washed and drained, and, as described by 
Dr Ure, ‘ the washed alum is put into a lead i^n, with 
jusf enough of water to dissolve it at a bmhng heats 
fire is iq^idied, and the solution is promoted hy tteing, 


Whenever it is dissolved in a saturated state, it is run 
off into the crystaUising vessels, which are called rock- 
ing casks. These casks are about five fret high, three 
feet wide in the middle, and somewhat narrower at the 
ends ; they are made of very strong staves, nicely fitted 
to each other, and held together by strong iron hoops, 
which are driven on pro fcmjpyrr, so that they may bo 
easily knocked off again, in order to take the staves 
asunder. The concentrated solution during its slow 
cooling in tffese close vessels forms largo regular crys- 
tals, which hang down from the top, and project from 
the sides, while a thick layer or cake lines the whole 
interior of the cask. At the end of eight or ten days, 
more or less, according to the weather, the lit^ops and 
staves arii removed, when a oask of apparently solid 
alum is exposed to view. The workman now pierces 
this mass with a pickaxe at the side near the bottom, 
and allows tlie mother water of the interior to run ofl’ 
on the sloping stone lloor into a proper cistern, whenco 
it is taken and added to another quantity of washed 
powder, to be crystallised with it. The alum is next 
broken into lumps, exposed in a proper place to 
dry, and is then put into the finished lung for the 
market.’ 

Alum crystallises in octahedrons— a form which may 
Ikj represented by two four-sided pyramids joined base 
to base. Besides the jnanufiiclories already ennincrated, 
there arc others in Belgium, Bohemia, Sweden, and 
France. In various parts of the world, it is sometimes 
found existing naturally in a pure state, on stones or in 
certain mineral waters. It is met with near Naples, 
where tlie argillaceous soil is abnnduntly penetrated 
by sulphurio acid; and in Yorkshire there are alum 
springs. The must famous chemists have from time to 
time directed their attention to tlie analysis of alum, 
with the view of effecting improvements in its manu- 
facture ; the general production has not only been bene- 
fited by these analyses, but the. facility of adulteration 
diminished. The best alum is said to be made in ItfUy; 
that manufactured in France and Fugland is not un- j 
frequently impr(‘gnated witli sulphate of iroP. Among 
the improvements to be effected in the process, a means 
of prcventirjg the present wasto of sulphuric acid is 
greatly to bo desired. 

The uses of .alum arc manifold and important : incor- 
por-ated with paper, it presents a hard, smooth surface, 
fit for writing upon ; furriers employ it in the preserva- 
tion of the hairy covering of skins ; it retards putrefac- 
tion in animal substances ; and hardens the tallow used 
for candles. Its astringent properties aro valuable in 
medicine, and its caustic properties, as calcined alum, 
ill surgery. But it is in dyeing that the use of alum is 
most inqKirtnnt and most widely diffused. It is rare 
that colouring matters present any affinity for the sub- 
stances to be dyed ; most of them would disappear witll 
the first washing, were there no medium by which they 
could l)e fixetl. The substance employed for this pur- 
pose is called a mordant or biicr-in ; and ui tJiis respect 
alum holds a pre-eminent rank. This mineral is also 
made subservient to other less praiseworthy purposes ; 
bakers use it to give a good colour to bad flour, and to 
svrell a comparatively small lump of dough into a largo 
loaf ; iced ginger -beer and lemonade offered for sale at 
railway stations and other places, if narrowly inspected, 
will be found imbedded in lumps of alum, which pass 
very well for ice. 

FSAT MOSSES. 

A schomo has been lately pojcctcd in London for tbo 
iraprovcnicnt of Ireland, which in thus grapliically do- 
scribed by the coiMpondent of the * Inven)e.s.«» CovoAev 
‘ It is briefly this^o convert all the jwat bo^ Into ohar- 

ised for the 


‘ It is briefly this-^o convert all the jwat bom Into char- 
coal! A society is in course of being ozganised tor the 
above laudable purpose. A first mcoting of ifea projectors 
and promoters was held here the other day, prondm over 
by lord de Mauley. A Mr Rogers, said to te) an eminent 
civil-engineer, expounded the nature and advantages of 
the project. Thcro are in Ireland about three tniUion acres 
of peat bog. Being situated at varioue elevations above 
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the 8ca - level, tlwy are all capable of being easily and 
odectually drained. By a proqess lately discovered and 
patented, tlie peat-fael . may bo condensed and liardcned, 
and rendered as dense, and consequently as portable, as 
pit coals. All the aqueous matter, amounting to forty 
per cent, (whether of bulk or weight, is not stated), can be 
sqiices'.ed out. Jti this state it is far superior to coals as a 
fuel for producing steam, because of the diffusive and 
radiating {^perties of the heat it gives out. A boiler in a 
steam ship or railway engine M'onld last dou^de the time 
wlicn minlsteted to by the bcnelieent tires of peat instead 
of the deleterious ones of coal. There would be little or 
no smoke. Then one at least of the two great evils of life 
would be avoided — “ a smoky liouse, and a scolding ivifc.” 
But this is not all —very fiu: from it : the peats could be 
converted into charcoal, of a much 8Ui>erior quality than 
the charcoal of wood, and at about a third of the cost. 
Then this charcoal would be of inestimable value in agricul- 
tnral, manufacturing, sanitary, or domestic points of view. 
As a fertiliser of the soil, it would sunersede guano, bone 
manure, lime, and farmyard dung. In manufactures it 
would smelt iron, and other metals and minerals, in the 
most effective and economical manner —rendering them 
all of three times their present value. As a disinfecting 
and deodorising agent, it would put a stop to all contn- 
gious and infectious discaRes. It would sweep away all 
unpleasant odours, as its action is both instantaneous and 
coiilinuous. In the kitchen or parlour fire the ditfiisivc 
properties of tlie heat will be highly appreciated, and the 
absence of smoke will withdraw tiwoni the giiidwifc all 
pretexts for being ont of temper. I wonder, however, that 
its usefulness in the manulacturo of giiniiowdcr was not 
mentioned. Then, wdicii the bogs are cleared away, the 
land on which they stand, tlio .stiinoos, arc (jiiite in a condi- 
tion to be excellent arable land, and to be particularly fitted 
for the growth of flax. Then this ground is to be lotted 
out in small patches to industriouB tenants, and the whole 
land is to teem with plenty and gladness, as iu the happy 
but fabulous vales of Oasliiuerc. To effect this grand pur- 
pose, a comiiany liss been formed or projected — capital 
/v.5fX),000, ill Ji.10 shares. Animal pro/lts L.lb'0, 000— half 
to the fortunate shareholders, and the other half to the 
indnstrious cotters, for the eiiUivatiou of their allotments. 
A million of money to be paid annually in labour; every- 
body to be "employed by task-work, and ]>aid weekly for 
bis labour. Such is one of the Utoi»iHu views exhibited 
in the evei'-varyiiig phantasmagoria of Irish history and 
speculation. If all this peat and charcoal speculation can 
do so much for Ireland, what may it not also do for Scot- 
land?’ Quite riglit to ask tliis question. •Scotsmen, look 
to your bogs ; and do hot allow these sources of wealtli to 
lie luiy lunger neglected. 


BESSY AND HER DOG. 

av JllARV BKNNKTT. 

B issR V was always wandering ; 

Whilst to her protty self shcM sing 
Many a rbynfe— Heaven knows who taught hei’- 
11 our by hour, where no one sought her. 
Bunietimes ou tlio skirts of a lone. 

Bareheaded in a rapid roin ; 

Sometimes lagging down the hi!l, 

A nutshell at the brook to fill ; 

Or a -bed on mossy steep. 

Lulling hersolf and UoU to sleep ; 

Now in the wood, now in the meadow, 

In the autl in tU^shadow. 

No ono thought, no one oaj'cci, 

Ilow the liitle Bessy ffu'cd. 

Was she hungry, was she fed. 

Was oho Olivo, or wns she dead : 

'Twas no matter ; her grief nr glee 
Moved not a heart that 1 uuuld see. 

And yet, before her friunds wero dce.i, 

A cotter in the hamlet said 
(In answer to a mother’s prayer) 

Ue*d guard the orpluin child with c.'iro. 

But when the mother lay In dust, 

The cotter broke his holy trust : 

And like a little gipsy wild 
■ 'Koamed the poor ragged orphan child. 


A friendless dog, a famished hound, 

Bessy hod in the hamlet found } 

And fed It dMly os she could 

With scraps from her own wretched food. 

The dog was of a noble kind ; 

It had a fond and grateful mind : 

Happy, ho rested at her feet, 

Listening to her prattUngs sweet, 

Her voico of freshest native song; 

Or roamed with her the mead along. 

Or gambolled round,, or rushed awuy. 
Scattering the timid sheep in play ; 

Or tore bctw'oon his teeth the clover. 

Until sonic bee assailed the rover : 

Or climbed tho hill to view the down, 

Bark o'er it, and then scamper down : 

All tricks of fun, that pleased the child. 

And many a lonely hour beguiled. 

And well she loved tho friendless hound, 

And oft would dlnsp his neck oi'ound ; 

And pillow Iicr head on his shaggy ears. 

In mirtl), iu sleep, in laughter, in tears. 

There camo a glorious summer day. 

And the child and dog roamod far away ; 

They came to a stream more deep than wide, 
Transparent as glass thrice purifiod. 

How Bessy stretched her round blue eyes ! 
Verily here was a blitlie siu*prise ! 
Forget-mo-nots had starred the stream 
Witli beauty, liJfc an angel's dream : 

Bho looked in their eyes, theso blue star flowers. 
And they in hers, oh holy powers ! 

How the young spirit sprang to life, 

W'ith its ow'n feebleness at strife. 

New fancies kindled, and new love. 

As bho looked below, and looked above. 

To tlie heaven above, .inti the heaven below, 
Underneath tho water’s flow. 

A verdurous bank, bent green and stoop, 

The matchless stream to guard and keep ; 

Sentinel weeds of stately form 

Ke])t watch and' ward In calm and storm ; 

A purple bccch-troo overhung; 

Wild ti esses of the willow swung 
Heavy tra every passing wind ; 

And oak and elm mut close behind. 

• 

Anmng the weeds the child crept down— 
Hardly knew she the watex-s could drown— 

And wading in, how pleasant was 
Tlio soft cool stream, and merry buzz 
OS tho water- flics and honey-bees. 

And wnsps and liornets under tho trees I 
Bhc could live for over with that fair water, 

As it were her mother, and slio its daughter. 

No harm feared sbo, the happy child : 

Binging her simple ditties wild ; 

And prattling gaily, as slic bound 
With the long grass her posy round ; 

Till bonding down where clustorlng grew 
Forgct-ine-nots of fairer blue 
Than any elsewhere in hor view. 

Angel of Death ! they w ere thine own : 

Bho slipped upon a treacherous stone. 

And bank deep in the lovely stream. 

Under tho evening’s golden gleam. 

The mournful midnight fost'drew near, 

Weeping for Bessy tear on tear— 

For, cold OB the Norland winter snow', 

Bhe lies among tho rooks below. 

Hark ! the howl of her dog is heard, 

Startling many a sleeping bird ; 

The moon grows old, th|,dQg still lies 
’Midst the furget-me-nots-^nd dies. 
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DETACHED SEAS. . 

Wk all are familiar with the grand distinction hcbvocn 
the sea and lakes— namely, tlie one being coini)oaed of 
Fait, tlifl other of fresh water. We experience, how- 
ever, some surprise on learning that there are many 
detached slieets of water throughout the earth, sonic of 
them reaeliing the magnitude of inland seas, which, 
though having no aiiparcut connection with the ocean, 
arc composed of salt water. The grandest example is 
the Caspian, which covers 30,000 square JCiiglish miles. 
TJic instance, for various reasons, most interesting to 
us is the ] )ead Sea in 1‘alestine. Tlio saline contents of 
the former are said to be ‘ inconsiderable hut those of 
the Dead Sea greatly exceed the proportion general 
throughout tJie ocean, being 20-24 per cent.* There 
is also to the northward and eastward of the Casinau a 
great r<ange of salt lakes, one of which, the lake of 
Eltoiisk, contains no less than 29- 13 per cent, of salts. 
In this range occurs the sea or Lake of Aral, likewise 
brackish, and resting in the same hollow which contains 
the Caspian, but not connected •with it. In point of 
si/o, these detached sens arc rivalled by tlic gr.and lakes 
of North America. Their saline ehiiractcr — a pecu- 
liarity evidently connected with their having no outlet 
— gives them, liowevcr, a distinwtion in virtue of wdiich 
they more forcibly arrest attention. 

* The naturul and proper condition of water is /re,s7i- 
7irss — the state in which it falls from the clouds. It is 
by accident that it aciiuires the saline or any other 
impregnation. This is indicated, if it were by nothing 
else, in the varying degree of tlie saltncss even in the 
ocean ; for the sea is saltest between the tropics, where 
the evaporation is greatest, and least salt at the poles, 
owing to the infusion of the melted ice. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised at finding that the detached seas 
and salt lakes are of a dilTurcut degree of saltness from 
the mean of the ocean, or that they are diflerent unions 
themselves. It is surprising, however, to find so Jicavy 
a charge of this article in the Dead Sea as onc-fourtli 
of its whole mass. So extraordinary a fact was sure to 
excite great attention in early ages, though, as we now 
see, it is out-paralleled in the Lake of Eltonsk. Tra- 
vellers tell that they have been able to discover no trace 
of animal life in the Dead Sea. They find themselves 
so .buoyant in it, owing to its great specific gravit 3 >^, tliat 
they can scarecly swim, it being difficult to keep both 
arms and legs under the surface at once. The skin 
smarts from the contact of the waters, and they come 
out with a sensible incniaiation of salt all over. The 
stories told, however, of birds not being able to fly over 
the lake, owdng to the fUihes arising from it, are of the 
class of imaginary tales engendered by marvellous ap- 

* The saline contents of tho ocean arc from 3 to 4 por cent. 


pearanccs. Sulphur and asphalt or bitumen are among 
the foreign substances contained in the water of the 
Dead Sea. The Caspian, in like manner, presents upon 
its wTstcru banks springs of naphtha. All i)f these are 
simple naliiial cireumstaiicfis, easily to he accounted for 
by the dniraeter of the country drained into these 
detached seas. 

Till no distant period, it was supposed that there was 
a .sui)terranean communication betw'ceii tlie Caspian 
and the Black Sea, forming a seiTct outlet for the Large 
quantities of water brought into tho former by tho 
Wolga and otlier rivers. As evidence in favour of this 
supposition, it was observed that the sea-calves, dol- 
pliins, and other marine mammalia of the Mediterrancaii 
and Black Sesi, w'cre identical in spocie.s witli tliosc 
found in the Cas])i.‘in. It was thought that these ani- 
mals Iiad found tlu'ir wajr into fhc Caspian through the 
siihterraiicau ]»assiiges. Such notions arc now wholly 
given up h^' men of science. 

It has long been known, however, that tho Caspian 
stands at a lower level than the oeoan. Halley, the 
Engllbli astronomer of the reign of Charles 11,, specu- 
lated upon the depression in which it rests liaving been 
produced by-^hc stroke of a comet. When, about 1732, 
some barometrical observations indicated its being fully 
300 fect below the ocean level, the idea was put aside 
as ‘evidently absurd;' hut, some j'cars afterwards, 
other observers finding reason to come to the same con- 
clusion, it began to be Ibc subject of serious inquiry. 
After many experiments by diWereut persons, most of 
which came to widely different results, the depression 
of the Ca8i»ian below the level of tho sea was ascertained 
by levelling in 1837 to be about 63 or 84 feet This 
is a very remarkable fact, froTii its being of a nature not 
previously imagined as possible. But it is not alone thb 
.area of the Caspian which is coiiccrued. 'J'lie eastern 
and northern shores being almost level for a large 8])acc, 
it appears, from a c.'ilculation of Baron Humboldt, that 
the extent of eoiifincntal land dcpresscid below the level 
of tho ocean is not less than 18,000 square marine 
leagues, being niorc than the area of Erance. We arc 
not sure if tlie baron inc]udp.s in this calculation the 
space and precincts of the Lake of Aral, which is now 
believed to be about tbo same level with tho Caspian, 
and only divided from it by a very low tract. 

Nearly about the same time when tlie Russian savans 
were engaged in this investigation, several gentlemen 
of different countries, almost simultaneously, and quite 
independently clique another, made the discovery that 
there was a Bimilar depression in the area of the Dead 
Sea. One of these gentlemen, Dr Von Schubert, says, 
in a narrative which he has published — * We were not 
a little astonished at Jericlio, and still more at tho Dead 
Sea, to SCO the mercury in our barometer ascend beyond 
the scale. We were obliged to calculate the height by 



- the eye, and although we reduced the height as much 
as possible, owing to the extremely unexpected nature of 
the result, yet the level of the Dead 8ca, hence deduced, 
was at least B40 EngUah feet under that of the Mediter- 
ranean. We endeavoured to explain away this conolusion 
in every possible way. ... 1 could not have ventured to 
make public so extraordinary a measurement after my 
return home, although the nieasiiromcnt of tlie height 
of the Lake of Tiberias corresponded with l^i had it not 
been that some of my friends published a notice of it in 
the “Allgemoinb Zeitung.’” An interest being now ex- 
cited in the subject, several other nicasareiiients were 
made, but none of a satisfactory nature, till Lieutenant 
SyUionds, in 18«ll, exee.iited a trigonometrical survey 
of tile space betw(‘eii Jaffa and the Dead Sea, and ascer- 
tained the latter to ha depressed below the Mediter- 
ranean no less than 1 .‘U I feet ! The area occupied by, 
and surrounding the famed Asf)haltite Lake, including 
a large portion of the valley of the .Iordan — the scene 
of some of the most remarkable events in history — thus 
appears to bo a kind of pit, for so it may well be ealled. 
Even the Lake of Tiberias, seventy miles up the valUy 
of the Jordan, was discovered by Lieutenant Symoiids 
to he ;W8 feel. bcIow' tin: level of tin* necan. 

Erom these discoveries, it results that there is no 
possible means of exit for the waters thrown ip.to the 
Caspian and Dead Sea besides evaporation. Great as 
is the V(»lume brought in by the rivers, the. sun in those 
w^rrn latitudes is enflieiently ]M)werful to withdraw 
it 'again, thus keeping dow'ti tlie sin face at a certain 
general level, lower than that of the main sea. It is 
believed that the reason of the saline taste cjf such 
isolated masses of water — and in tliis eategory the oi'ean 
itself might be included — is, as long ago suggested by 
Buifon, their being the ultimate place of deposit for the 
partieles of salt washed by the rivers out of tlie land 
during their courses. A Caspian is, in this respect, to 
ho regarded as a cio-ordinate of the great ocean itsidf, 
albeit on a comparatively small scale. An Kiiglish 
lake which received a rivulet, ami had no outlet, would 
be another example; and even in such a sheet of water 
a charge of salts would perhaps in time be acquired. 

Sir Uoderick L MurcliiHon, in Ids laU-. hit* wious work 
on the Oeoltigy of Kussia in Eurcqic, describes the cha- 
racter of the great basin (occupied h}^ the And and 
Caspian. Excepting a tract (the Ihst-l/rt) interposed 
between these seas, wdiiidi is a plateau of inioccne lime- 
■ stone ranging under 731 feet above the level of the Cas- 
pian, this large region may be generally described as ‘ a 
desiccated sea-bottom .... entirely composed of sand, 
with occasumal heaps of ftiic gravel .... rarely argil- 
laceous and loamy, and almost everywhere strew^cd over 
with shells, or the debris of species, some of which are 
now living in the .adjacent Caspian Sea.’ This snper- 
flcial formation rests on the flanks of the mioceiie lime- 
stone of tlie llst-Urt, showing that it was deposited in 
a sen which insulated that district ; and this sea appears 
to have been one precisely resembling the preseot Clas- 
pian, for the fossil bIicIIs are wholly of the kinds (cAr- 
dium, mytilus, adacne, &c.) which live in brackish seas, 
resembling these also in Ihtir being of a very limited 
number of species, while numerous as individuals; in 
which reflect, it may be remarked, brackish seas differ 
from ordinary seas wheri; the species are usually of 
great variety. Sir Uod{‘rick, therefore, believes that the 
groat steppe of Astrakhan, and all the rest of that 
extensive low tract, forming what may Ixi called the 
Aralo- Caspian basin, was, in comparatively modern 
I geological times, but before the age of history, covered 
by a brackish sea, forming a sort of inner Mediter- 
ranean, and fully equalling that sea in extent. This 
tract is indeed only saved from being ih at this moment 
by the strength of fho evaporative power; were that 
diminished to any serious extent, the large rivers now 
, flowing Into the Aral and Caspian (thi' Oxus, Jaxartes, 

. Wolga, &C.) would undoubtedly raise a single sheet of 
wate^ by which this extensive portion of Western Asia 
tiroiiM be overflowed. It may be a curious subject of 


reflection to the inhabitants of Astrakhau, that their 
city is only saved from permanent and hopeless inunda- 
tion by the power of the sun’s rays. So eqiiiiUy would 
this tract become tne seat of a prolongation of the Me- 
diterranean, a true saline sea, if the ground intervening 
lietween it and the Black Sea or the Sea of Azo^ were 
to be from any cause brokeildown or lowered. 

It l)ecomes an interesting subject of speculation — By 
what means, and in what circumstances, have tlie Cas- 
pian and Aral been drained or emptied down to their 
present diminished forms and extent? Tt is first neces- 
sary to keep in view that Caspian shells being found 
on a sort of undcr-cliff of th(? ust-lTrt from 150 to ^00 
feet above the Aral (which it overlooks), ive must pre- 
sume that the Aralo-Caspian basin had once a greater 
height of water by at least that amount Uhe question 
arises — By what height of country is the AraIo-(kispiun 
b^siii divided from that of the Black Sea? — the only 
]>oiut in wiiioh a connection has been presumed to have 
existed. We obtain some light on this subjecri from the 
observations of Tallas, who describes a cliff like fhe bor- 
der of an ane.ient sea extending between the extremity 
of the Ural Mountnins and a point near the upper extre- 
inity of the Sea of Axoy : this is said to average about i 
•SOO feet of elevation above, the Aralo-Caspian basin. It 
Avould obviously, if there were no lower point of con- 
iieetioii, form a boundary for a lake or detached sea suf- 
ficient in height to deposit the shells on the under-cliff 
overlooking the Aral. We are not so clearly informed 
as to the lieight of llic ground intervening more directly 
between the (kispian and Blaek Sea; hut such iiiforma- 
tioii is searci'ly iiecTSsary, as the brackish eharacter 
established for the ancient Caspian by its shells shows 
it to have been divided from the Blaek Sea by a liciglil 
snlfieieut to ent off all connection between tbeir respec- 
tive waters. When wo ask more strictly, by what nieaiis 
has the ancient ('aspian Sea been reduced? it becomes 
important to know that there is evidence for tin* fact, 
generally believed amongst the neiglibouring people, 
tliat the waters arc continually though slowly dimiiiisb- 
ing. A small overbalance of the evaporative over llie 
tilling power, such as we may believe now exists, would 
be sufiieu'iit, in tlie course of time?, to reduce the great 
sea of a former age to the present pair f>f detached lakes. 

Sir Uoderiek 1, Murchison, speeulating on this sub- 
jeet, says — * Wliilst we "specially invite attention to the 
grandeur and jieculiarity of this former internnl sea, we 
think that its diminution to the size of the present (Cas- 
pian and Aral Seas is mainly due to oscillations of its 
former bottom. The eruptive rocks which range along 
lh(j Crimea, the (iJaueasuR, and tlie Balkan of Khwa- 
rezm, are fortunately at hand to explain that, as igneous 
matter in many forms has souglit, an issue iit many 
points in those contiguous mountains, partially raising 
up sedimentary deposits, and changing their mineral 
aspects and condition, so probably liave internal widely- 
acting expansive forces, derived from the same deep- 
seated source, heaved uj>, in broad horizontal masses, to 
the ditferent levels at which vre now find them, the 
beds of tlie former great Caspian Sea. {Such elevations 
would very naturally, we contend, be accompanied by 
adjacent depressions ; and thus we would explain the 
low position of the Caspian Sea, and such portions of 
land about it, as are adniittcd by all observers to lie 
beneath the surface of the ocean.' 

Wc must profess ourselves to be at a loss to per- 
ceive occasion for such uxiheavals and depressions 
of the surface ns are here Ctilled forth.* There is 
nothing in the configuration of the district which we 
may not suppose to have co-cxisted. with the former 


* The valao of Sir Itodcrlch's Btii#eniont depends alto|pitii«r upoa 
the oharoeter of the * eruptive rocks.’ If thesB ore very modem, 
tut lavsipbcid trachytes, dtc. ; if thc3\havc BCtad upon the mloceno 
rocks or the district, & ns to control and othorwiMi derange their 
natural horixontality ; or if they have In the least aifebtod the 
: character of the superficiel masses containing tbs shells, thvn U> 
a certalntt/ volcanic /orea haw had to do leiOt tfts teverance of me 
I Vaepian and itlack ISea.'^Note by a Jfviend. 
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greater height of the Aralo-Caspian SeA, ao thai only 
the connection with the Mediterranean basin be higher 
t)mn the position of the shells so often alluded to — a 
point upon which we have every reason to conclude 
alBrniatively. Sir lloderick’s contending for depres- 
sions seems uncalled for, when we oonshler that there 
are many lakes deeper than the neighbouring sens, 
and that in their cases we should equally find a sub- 
aerial depression, if the evaporative power were only 
in excess over that by which the lake is fed. The 
bottom of Loch Ness, for instance, is 700 or 800 feet 
below the level of the sea. Were it placed in a suffi- 
ciently torrid climate, we Should have it transformed 
inio a ct)ini)arativcly small salt lake, occupying tlie 
br>ttom of a vale precisely like that of the Jordan and 
I lead Soa. Lake Superior, in North America, the surface 
of which is 627 feet above the sea, has a bed 3.16 feet 
below that level. Here an increased evaporative powtW 
would have exactly the same cfTect. Such depressions 
(>f the surface apart from the bed of tlio ocean anj 
common: had this been kept in mind, and had the 
main fact connected with salt lakes been held in view 
—namely, their issuing in evaporation — .such men as 
Humboldt, Arago, and Murchison could not have 
fiiilcd to see that all recourse to such extraordin.ary 
means as upheavals Jind depressions might have been 
spared. Such motions of tbe surface are no doubt 
amongst the most indulntablc of the faiits edneed by 
geology from the Instory of the pjist; but it was in 
earlier ages than those of the siiporfleial formations 
that they were at their maximum of intensity. There 
has been of late years too great a dispo.sition to resort 
to tliem for the explanation of comparatively modern 
phenomena. 

These spccailations arc not exclusive of the possible 
('onncction of the Aralo-Caspian Sea with the Black 
Sea in an earlier age. It is ascurtuined of some parts 
of the earth that the relative level of sea and land has 
undergone a change to th<j extent of many hundreds 
of feet. Suppose this to have bvtifx the case also in the 
coniines of Kiiropc and Asia, then the Aralo-Casiiiim 
w^ould be an inner Mediterranean, as Mureduson culls 
it, until tbe waters fell (using this word merely for con- 
vcMiicnee) below the point where they would join j after 
winch the Aralo-Chispian wi'uUl he isolated, and its 
drainage by means of evaporation would commence, 
'riie tish of the present (^a8]nan arc said to be dilTcrent 
as species from those of all other parts of the eurtii, 
though denominated sturgeon, suliiion, herring, &c. ; 
but the flame marine mammalia exist here as in the 
Black Sea. If we could rappo.se tiic diflereiices in the 
lish to be only Riieh as dilTerenees of cunditionfl can in 
the course of time clfeet, there would be nothing to 
prevent our regarding the zoology of the C;ispian as 
an interesting memorial of the former coiiiiectiun of 
this se^ with the ocean. 11. 0. 

DASEE LEWELLYN’S AVISIL 

^ Oil, ''father! how delightful it would be if you were 
an outlaw, or a rebel, or something of that sort; then 
1 might be like lOllcn in the Lady of the Lake : there 
would be danger and excitement, and daily sacrifices 
to make for. you! Nay, if you were but mi old blind 
liarper, papa, 1 would be content! Leading you over 
the hills, as in the olden days of chivalry ; in lighted 
halls and Beauty^s bowers to be welcomed everywhere.’ 

Such was ^ the observation made one day by young 
Dasec Lewellyn, the daughter of a Welsh squire, and 
my very intimate though eccentric friend— a compoufid, 
as 1 sometimes thought her, of Die Vernon and Anne 
of Geierstein. I was at the time on a visit to Swan 
Pool, the picturesque residence of Squire Iicwell|j|k and 
though Dasee had often amused me iHtli her fbulles of 
sentiment, I felt that her present wish to sec her fotber 
either a rebel or a beggar was rather too romantic. ' 

* Thank you, my darling : I am much obliged to you,* 
said the squire ; ^ but as we are already welcomed by our 


Deighboiirs most heartily, whenever we go ainon|$st 
them, I much prefer the conveuionoe of a ctHnfortable 
carriage, with the inestimable blessing of eyesight, to 
toiling on foot affiicted and wayworn.’ 

‘ But,’ vehemently urged his d.-iu^bter, * /Am we should 
be welcomed for the sake of genius and the love of art ; 
now it is because you aro the Stpiin* of Swan Pool, and 
I your heiress, and that we give good dinners in re- 
turn, and a ball at Christmas ! ’ 

‘Don't talk any more nonsense, l>a.sce,' nnswerod her 
fiither impatiently. * I like sentiment well enough, but 
not sentiment run mad, as yours sei'ins to be. Why 
don't you take a lesson in common 8en.Hc from your 

frumd Miss there;* pointing to me as he sail so. 

‘ However, wo need not say any more about that jiiHt 
now. So come and kiss me, like a good, sensible girl, 
and tell me what you think of Mr Smith, our new 
pastor ? ’ 

‘Wlij',’ said the ‘good, sensible girl,’ Mie is a great 
deal loo fat and ruddy f«jr a clergyman, and too young 
and liappy-looking. What witli his conimouphico name, 
and ('oinnionpl'ice appp-anince, I can't bear him.’ 

‘ But, my dear,’ added Daiiu' Wiriny, tlic squire’s I 
sister and housekeeper, * a good 5 *oung pastor, well and ! 
eonscientiously pcrfornntig his iiianifold duties, ouffht 
to look happy, if a quiet crmaeipnce and peace* of inmd 
can give liappincss ; and ns to being ruddy and robust, 
w'bnt fault is that of his ? 1 am sun* he is a most cx- 
(jellent young man, and we an; very fortunate in having 
such a Rucccssor to our lamented Mr Morgan.’ 

‘ I sliould think we were mu(!h nu>ro fortunate,* 
saucily rejoined the foolish, heedless Dasee, ‘if Mr 
Siiiitli bad been a Mr anything else, and a pale, inte- 
resting, miserable-looking person, wliom it would have 
made me weep to listen to, thinking of the sad tale that 
doubtless formed his history !’ 

‘ Bight glad should I la* if ho hail a tale to tell thee^ 
thou foolisli Diisec !’ said the fond father. ‘ But if thou 
art BO full folly, depend upon it that Mr Smith will 
never think of thee.* 

‘ Mr Smith tbhik of me indeed!’ indignantly exclaimed 
the heiress : ‘ 1 would not iiave him, even if he grew 
pale, an<i thin, and elegant, to-morrow t* 

On my aeamd visit to Swan Pool, Dasee herself rc- 
1 minded me of tbe.se w'ords, and also of th6 ’ following 
incident, wliieh took place in the cjhurehyard t— 

Tills hnrial- ground was situated on a hillside facing 
the lake ; .ancient trees spread tiieir brandies above tbe 
gr.assy mounds, many of whidi were ornamented with 
beautiful flowering plants, placed there by the hand of 
aflTeetion, and carefully tended, for the Welsh peasant 
attaches peculiar interest to these sweet memorials of 
the departed. It was evening time, and oil was hushed 
around a.s Dasee liOwellyii and myself sat down to rest 
on a projecting stone. A W'oman, clad in mourning 
garb, entered the ehiirchyard, and, not seeing us, pre- 
sently knelt down by the side of a nuwly-made grave, 
on which tlie fiow(*r.s, but lately planted, were struggling 
to regain <‘lastieity .and fltrength. We saw her tie them 
up, and plur’k off tlie fadf.'d leaves ; we heard her deep 
sobs, and lier fervent ejaculations reached our ears* 
Dasee was very pale, silent, and thoughtful, looking on 
the mmirncr with decfi interest and al^rbing attention j 
and wlien at length the poor wombu left the burial- 
place, she arose and sought the nevir**inade grave, with 
clasped hands and an earnest manner softly exclaiming, 

* Oh 1 wish that 1 too had a grave to'tendl* 

Admonition, warning, or reproof was alike useless. . 
Wc silently left the spot, nor exchanged a word till 
within the warm cbeetful rooms of the old house once 
more. We fouifiL tlie squire and Dame Winny busily 
engaged with a disputation at cribhage ; but 1 fancied 
1 guessed Dasee's feelings as she sprang into.the arms 
of these dear ones, embracing them again and again 
with unwonted demonstrations of afihqtiou even for 
her, worm and affectionate as she evgr .WM* Her' heart 
perhaps smote her, but the idle weivds could not be 
recalls. 
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j IfiO 

! ‘ Our Bojouirn in the pleasant "Welsh valley at length 
i terminated; and many years passed away, bringing 
j changes to us all, while still at intervals of time wc 
I continued to ^receive tidings of our valued friends at 
j Swan Pool. 

Dasee’s letters were piquant and artless productions, 

^ but alfording subjects for serious contemplation, as 
! marking the gradual changb of disposition wrought by 
time, change of circunistauees, and tlie dew^Jopment of 
feelings which had hitherto lain dorinuni 

With heartfelt sorrow wo heard from Dame Winny 
of the worthy squire’s alHietioii — namely, that he had 
become a palsied, sightless old man ; hut then Dame 
Wiiiuy spoke of * Nieee Daaeo’s beaiitiiul demeanour 
and dutiful love towards lier fatljer ami wc slirewdly 
opined also that tlie reveremi gentleman of * the ruddy 
coiintenanoe and odious name’ was beginning to hud 
favour with the heiress. She herself w-rote to us of his 
many amiable qualities, of his assiduous attentions 
towards her poor fatlier, who, from his ))asi habits and 
pursuits, most bitterly felt his ]irescnt deplorable condi- 
tion, so that, when tlie iimd news reached us of her 
indiicely patronymic being lost for ever in the coniinon- 
plaeo one of ‘ Smith,’ we were not much astoiiisiied. 

After this event our correspondence bceaiue irregular. 
Our wanderings, vicissitudes, and sorrows, and her 
increasing family, accounted for this; while dear Dame 
Winny had so luueh upon her hands, so many calls 
on her time and attenlion, tliat writing, which liad 
always been a laborious task to her, now became an 
almost impossible one. I 

Destiny, however, conducted us once more to Lewel- j 
lyn's home; and at the period of our second visit to i 
Swan Pool, when wc gained the siinimit of the hill, and 
gazed down on the valley beneath, it might have seemed 
as if the smnmer-tinie of our Jh\st visit had come again, 
only that tlie summer of the heart had departed, ami 
many wintry blasts imiiressed reality too vividly ftw 
fancy to hold its sway. All was unchanged witiiout: j 
there reposed the sparkling lake, over which Dasee 
used to skim in her fairy shallop, the ancient trees, the 
mountains, the old house, and the church spire rising 
amidst the dark foliage *, all were there as ifi the days of 
yore ! As we passed the burial-ground on the hillside, 
an impulse which I could not resist impelled me to 
alight and to enter the sacred precincts alone. How 
many new graves there Mere; how many brilliant 
flowers clustering around tbem, as tlic last rays of the 
setting sun illunduated the rainbow tints ; ttius telling 
of glory for the departed, and whispering hope to the 
survivors, seeming to say, * I shall rise again lo-iiiorrow ; 
the flowers will bloom another and another Nunnner ; 
and the inmates of these quiet graves are not dead, but 
sleeping!’ 

• 1 was aroused from a deep reverie into wliicli 1 bad 
fallen by the soft soumi of infiiicy’s sweet engaging 
prattle ; and on looking up, I saw a portly lady u ith 
two lair children standing beside two little grassy 
mounds, and answering their questions in un earnest, 
impressive, and tender manner. TJiat voice -I knew 
it at once! ihit liow could 1 recognise the identity 
of the sedate and portly matron, the anxious nursiug 
mother, and the wild, giddy, aerial syliili of the 
mountain-side? But it i\as Dasee herself, and she 
smiled when I called her ‘ Mrs Smith aud the tears 
came into her eyes as we spoke of her numerous off- 
spring : then J knew her again ; for the smile was the 
saucy smilo of yore, ami the eyes wore the same touch- 
ing and geiitlo expression which so often in girlhood 
had given promise of better things. 

The little children intently watchc(L^u^ movements; 
their prattle ceased j and they luul<®d aw'cd, holding 
by their mother's hands with trustful love, as she 
pointed to the graves lieside her, turning towards me 
a glance whicli 1 well understood, for thv same rcincm- 
brance flashed simultaneously on our minds. * You 
do not forget ; ah ! I sec you do not,’ she whispered. 

* those tUoughtlesB words once spoken here, wlicu £ 


heedlessly exclaimed, “ I wish that 1 too had a grave to 
tend ! ” Am I not awtwe/'ed ? For here sleeps my first- 
born, and by his side a golden-haired cherub babe- a 
second Dasee!’ She meekly bowed her head; and 
silence was the only aud the best sympathy 1 could 
offer as wc slowly approached the old gabled house — 
the beloved heme (u her early years, the scene of so 
many wild exploits. 

1 have already said that without all remained un- 
changed ; tvilhin, the same, but oh how- altered ! 

The white-headed squire was gently led about, nut 
by his daughter — she had other pressing duties to at- 
tend to— but by his granddaughter, Winny Smith ; and 
if Winny Smith’s papa had been fat and rnddy on our 
former visit to Swan Tool, what was he mno ! — wliile of 
his hilarity and happiness there could be lu. doubt: it 
was p(‘rfectly heartfelt and decided. Dame Winny, too, 
'vrnis as active, as kind, as fidgetty, and talkative as ever; 
but withered and slsriinken, and slightly deaf (only 
sf iyJithf fihe said); going about with a tall silver-headed 
stick, stumping loudly up and down the stairs and 
passages, ever giving warning of the dear old lady's 
approach unknown to herself. 

'J'hore were so many tiny Smiths running about, tbnt 
it seemed unlikely there was any real danger of tbeir 
being individually spoiled by grandpapa or Aunt Winny. 
Wc observed that they .'ill 'vore black sashes, and that 
Dasee also was attired in mourning, thus giving notice 
of a recent loss ; avo found, on inquiry, that she liad not 
long buried the second cliild she liad lost : her eldest 
born, u j}romi8ing boy of seven years old, bad been 
taken from her a feiv years previously, and she bad 
mourned bis loss nearly to the death ; but this last 
bereavement found the mother calm and resigned, i)re- 
pared to render bat-k the priceless treasure unto Him 
who gave it. 

Many visits in company togetlicr Dasee ami myself 
I paid to the burial-ground on the hillside', with 1u‘r 
pretty children frolicking around us ; and I believe, were 
the usual tenor of our eonversations analysed, and the 
pith of the mutter oxlracted, the condensation would be* 
comprised in y small S}):iee, the following quotation of 
few words amply expressing our vuhnninuus reminis- 
cences — * Experience is the best of sehuolniaslurs, only 
the school-fees are hea'^\’ 

j 

FOWLING IN FAKOE AND SHETLAND. 

TiiKSK two groups of islands, situated in the northern 
Atlantic, and separated by only about one hundred and 
eighty miles, arc not more contrasted in tbeir political 
position and iiiteriial economy than in their geological 
structure, and consequent dissimilarity of scenery; 
though, from having been originally peoided by the 
same Scandinavian race, and long under one goveni- 
ment, there arc still to be discovered numerous tr.u'es 
of similar language, maimers, and even persoual appear- 
ance. 

• While Shetland is an integral portion of the home 
British empire, partidx)ating in her eiiLiglitened law.s 
and policy, her freedom and progress in iuii>rovement, 
together with the good, and filso, alas ! evil, more or less 
attendant on our peculiar institutions, Faroe, as resi)ects 
manners and state of society, is in much the same con- 
dition as it h.as been for a century past at least, or as 
Shetland w'as at that distance of time. 

Faroe belongs to the Danish crown, is governed by its 
absolute though mild and paternal rule, and is subject 
to a royal monopoly of all comnierce and other resources. 
From analogy aud observation, however, we are disposed 
to the opinion that, for a half-instructed, isolated, and 
pastoral people, the Faroese appear to Ix) at i)rei^nt in 
precisely the circumstances* most conducive to their 
moraUty, independence, and happiness. 

Tlie geological” formation of the Faroe Isles is of 
volcanic origin ;* hence their splendid basaltic columns 

* 'I'hey ore ooniposod almost cntlrdy of toap-ruck. 
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! and conical liills, deep valleys and mural precipices, 

. narrow fiords and rushing tides. The eborea are so 
! steep, that in many of the islands there is neuron renient 
* ; landing-place. Boats are drawn up precipitous hanks 
; hy roi>e8 and pulleys j and a ship of large burden may 
i lie clobe to a wall of rock from one to two thousand feet 
in lieight on either side, where the strait between is so | 
I narrow, that she can only be towed or warped onwai-ds 
i or outwards, as alongside a w harf. In some situations 
! the cliffs present stupendous basaltic pillars, to which | 
: tljose of Stafla and the Giant’s Causeway are pigmies. | 

■ J\Iore cornnionly the precipices are broken into nar- 
; row terraces, overhanging crags, and gloomy recesses, 

■ tcMiiinted by myriads of sea-fowl of every name, whose 
' incessant motions and shrill echoing cries give variety 
' and animation to scenes otherwise desolate in their 
I sublirnit}'. 

i Among these dizzy and almost confounding scenes 
I the fowler pursues his hazardous lint familiar avoeft- 
I tion ; for the eggs and flesh of the sea-fowl are an ini- 
i portant part of the food of the Faroese, and the feathers 
' a proJi table article of exportation. Little thinks many 
I a discontented town-bred workman, or surly field la- 
bourer, and still less many a fashionable fwiiw/ycr, with 
what cliccriness and courage numbers of their fellow- 
j creatures encounter not merely fatiguing toil, but 
frightful danger, while in quest of their daily bread ! 

The manner of performing the perilous task of taking 
tlio birds from the precipices is thus described ;* — * 'I’he 
fowler (fliglcmand) is let down from the top of the cliff 
by a rope alumt tlireo inches thick, which is fastened 
to the waist and tliighs by a broad woollen band, on 
wliich he sits. Tlie adventurer soon loses sight of his 
companions, and can only communicate ^vitll tlieni by 
a small line attached to his body. When ho reaches 
tlic terraces, often not more than a foot broad, he frees 
Iijtnself from the nipc, attaches it to u stone, and com- 
mences his pursuit of the featlicry natives. Where the 
I nests are in a hollow of the rock, the bird-catcher gives 
I himself a swinging motion by means of liis pole, till tlic 
I vibration carries him so close, that ho can get footing | 
; on the rock, lie can communicate to himself a swing 
of thirty to forty feet ; hut when the sluelf lies deeper 
I back, another rope is let down to his associates in a 
; boat, who can thus give him a swing of one hundred or 
I ■ one ijuiidred and twenty feet.’ • Tlio l^’aroese talk with 
' rapture of their sensations wliile thus suspended lietweeii 

■ sea and sky, swinging to and fm by wdiat w'ould seem a 
frail link when the value of a human life is concerned. 

i Nay, so fascinating is this uncouth occupation, that 
j tlierc arc often individuals wdio, provided with a small 
j supply of food, cause themselves to be lowered to some 
! re«;cs8, where the overhanging cliff gives shelter from 
I above, and a platform of a lew square feet scarce affords 
guflicient resting-place ; and here, sometimes for a fort- 
night, and even three weeks together, will the adven- 
turer remain alone, scrambling from crag to crag, col- 
lecting birds from the nests, or catching them as they 
fly past him with his fowling-])ole and net, till he has 
filled his bags with their slaughtered bodies or tlieff 
feathers. We cannot imagine a mure wildly-sublime 
locality for the restless energy of man to choose as a 
temporary sojourning place. The ceaseless discordant 
scream of the birds, no doubt amazed at the dauntless 
intruder on tiieir haunts, the roar of the surf, and the 
wailing of the wind among the rocks and crevices, might 
eoinbiiio well-nigh to deafen any uiiaocustomed ears, 
klorcovcr, there is the danger, the awe-inspiring scenery, 
the solitude ; yet several persons have averred to* our 
informant that in such a unique position they have 
spent absolutely their happiest days ! 

In li'aroe the story is related, which is also said to 
have occurred at Bt Kilda^fbula, and Skye,t of a father 


* It Is similarly punmed in Foula, St and othen of tiie 
fioottidii liilandB. 

j To whlcli of these several places, therefore, belongs the honour 
of the Luoidunt is doubtful. 


and son having been lowered at once, tbo one above tho i 
other, on a fowling expedition, bv the usual rope; that f 
ort’-beginning to ascend, they perceived two of the three | 
cords of w'hich it was composed had begn cut by file 
abrasion of the rocks, and could not sustain tho weight 
of more than one of them ; ami how, after a short but > 
anguished contention, the father prevailed on the son 
to cut him off, and thus sacrifice his parent’s life as the 
only chance of saving his own. 

A far mofb instructive and thrilling anecdote, which, 
so far as we know, has not appeared in print, was told 
our informant in Faroe by a member of the young 
man’s family to whom it occurred. | 

We have said that the fowlers are lowered from 
above, and manage to get stationed on some shelf or 
ledge of rock, frequently beneath an overhanging crag, 
where they disengage themselves from the rope, ami 
proceed to their employment. Now it unfortunately 
happened that the young man W'e have alluded to, 
having seiMirod his footing on the flat rock, by some 
accident lost his hold of the rope, to wliich was also at- 
tachc<l his signal-line, wliich he had tlie agony tq see, 
after a few pemliiloua swings, settle perpendicularly 
utterly het/ond his renrh. MMien the first moments of 
surprise and nearly rnort^ anguish had e1ap.sed, ho sat 
down to consider, as calmly as might be, wdiat he should \ 
do, wlmt effort make to save himself from the iippnlling 1 
fate of perishing hy inches on that miserable spot, liis : 
friends above, he knew, after waiting the usual time, I 
would draw uj> the rope, and finding him not there, ! 
would conclude he liad perished ; or should they by the 
.•lamc method descend to seek him, how among the 
thousand nooks of that bewildering depth of rock upon 
rock find the secret ret*e.«!S liw hsul chosen, where he 
had so often congratulated liimself on his favourable 
position, hilt wdiieh sci‘med now destined for his grave? 

More tlian once tlic almost invincible temptation 
rushed on his mind of ending his distraction and sus< 
pense by leaping into the abyss. One bliort moment, 
and liis fears and sufferings, with his ‘ life’s fitful fever,’ 
would be over. But the temporary panic passed away , 
he raised his thoughts to the guardian care of Omnipo- 
tence ; and calmed and reassured, he trusted some mode 
of deliveranT’e would present itself. I’o this end he 
more partic.ularly scanned his limited resting-place. 

It was a rocky shelf, about eight feet wide, and gradu- 
ally narrowing till it met the extended precipice, where 
not the foot of a gull couhl rest ; at the other extremity 
it torniiiiated in un abrupt ilescent of hundreds of feet : 
at the back was a mural rock, smootli and slippery ns 
ice: and above was a lieutling crag, overarching the 
place wlierc lie stood, outside of whicli depended Ins 
only safety — liis unfortunate rope. Kvery way he 
moved, carefully examining and littenipting each pos- 
sible mode of egress from liis singular prison- house. 

He found none. There remained, so far as his owh 
efforts were concerned, one des|x;rato chance to endea- 
vour to rcacli the rope. By means of his lung pule he 
attempted to bring it to his hand. Long he tried ; but 
he tried in vain:' he could hardly touch it with the 
end of the slick and other appliances; but no ingenuity 
could serve to hook it fast. Should he, then, leap from 
the rock, and endeavour to catch* it as he sprung? 
Was there any hoiic he cxiuld succeed, or, catching, 
could he sustain liis hold till drawn to the top? This 
indeed seemed his only forlorn - hope. One fervent 
prayer, therefore, for agility, ooura^, and strcngtli, 
and with a bold heart, a steady eye, and outstretched 
hand, he made the fearful spring 1 We dare not, and 
could not say exactly the distance — it was many feet^ 
but he caught the rope, first with one hand, and in the 
next moment wth the other. It slipped tlirough, 
peeling the skin from his palms ; but the knot towards 
the loops at the end stopped his impetus, apd he felt 
he could bold fast for a time. He made the usual signal 
urgently, and was drawn upwards at rapidly as possible. 
Yet the swinging motion, the immineitt' danger, and 
his own precarious strength considered^ we may well 
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believe the shortest intorvJfl would seem lon^f, and that 
no ordinary courage and energy were still necessary 
for liis safety. He readied the top, and instantly pro- 
strated himself on ttie turf, returning aloud to the 
Almighty his fervent tUeuksgivings, a few words ofi 
which had hardly escaped his lips, when he sunk into 
Utter insensibility. 

Great was the amazement of his associates to find him 
hanging on by his hands — greater far their astonish- 
ment at his singular adventure : but onc9 having told 
Tiis tale, which every cireumstanco clearly corroborated, 
liis pole and not being found on the rock us described, 
lie never would again he prevailed on to recur to the 
subject 4 nor did he ever approach in the direction «)f 
the diff from which he had descended, without turning 
shndderiugly away from a spot associated with a trid 
60 severe. 

Qiiih^ contrasted to all these sex>Ties, as wo observed 
at the outset, are the aspect of nature and the manner 
of taking the sea-fowl and tlieir eggs in Shetland. The 
hills hero are low, none of the seaward preeipii^es are 
above six or seven hundred feet high ; and so far from 
fowling being pursued as a regular brandi of em- 
ployment, under proper regulations, as in Faroe, the 
Shetland landlords and other superiors by all means 
discourage their dependents from spending their tirne 
and energies in what is at best to thcmi a desultory and 
most dangerous occupation, wliich, moreover, robs the; 
rocks, otherwise so bare and rugged, of those feathered 
denizens, their appropriate ornament. Still, so fasci- 
nating and exciting is this mt>1.ho(l of idling away time, 
that miglit he nmcdi more prolfitahly or improvingly 
employed, at least in these islands, that many of the 
fishermen frequent thecliHs and peril their lives in the 
forbidden pursuit. Serious aeeideiits occasionally occur. 
Some time ago u poor man met a very «lreudfiil fate. 
He had been creeping into a crevicje where w’en.* se- 
veral iiests with eggs ; having inserted half of his 
body, he Iiad dislodged a stone, which held him fast. 
His decaying corpse was found some time afterwards; 
the head, shoulders, and outstretched liands jammed in 
the (Tevice, and the feet and h>gs hanging out. 

More lately, a man noted for his fowling depredations 
went out one fine morning to gather sheli-^ish halt for 
the next day’s fishing. It happened to be the day after 
the comm union Sabbath, wdieii there is sermon at noon. 
The fisherman’s -Sunday clothes were laid reatly, his 
family went to chureh and returned, but he appeared 
not: night came, and he was yet absent. Still his 
family were under no particular anxiety, imagining he 
had gone to a friend’s at some little distance. In the 
morning, however, wdien Ih; did not join his boat’s crew 
to go to the usual fishing,'the alarm was raised, and 
inquiry and search immediately made. It w'as without 
success for a considerable time; but finally, near tlic 
brink of a precipicic, where an opening rent in the rocks 
made an accessible way for a sliort distance downwards, 
the poor man’s shoes and basket of bait were found. 
Following up this indication, his fishing associah's pro- 
ceeded in their boat to the base of the cliff, from wlieiicc 
they thought they saw something like a human being. 
With renewed hojKi they dirnbed up, and found their 
unfortunate comrade caught between two rocks, where 
he reclined as if asleep ; but he had fallen from a great 
height, and was quite dead ; and by this act, as of a 
truant sdioolh(»y, fur a few wild-fowl eggs, was a wife 
and large family left destitute and mourning ! 

There is in .the island of Uiist, the most northerly of 
the Hhetlands, one man who, by his bravery, expert- 
noas, and, we may perhaps add, hia incorrigible perse- 
verance, has gained a sort of tacit immunity from the 
general restriction, or at least his [K)ii/*hing misdemea- 
nours are winked at. His father was a noted fowler 
before him ; and simje bin own earliest boyhood, he has 
been accustomed to make it his pastime to scramble 
among the steeliest crags and cljifii, making many a' 
Itairbreadth escape, many an unheard-of prize. He has 
robbed the most inaccessible nooks of their inhabi- 


tants, and even surprised the sea eagle in her iiest 
He climbs barefooted, and his toes clasp the slippery 
rock as talons would. Fear or dizziness he knows not 
of ; and for a few shillings, or for an afternoon’s recrea- 
tion, be will scale many a ladder of rock, and penetrate 
many a Jtime-woni crevice, where human foot but his 
own will probably never tread. Every cranny, every 
stepping-place of the precipitous headlands of his native 
island are intimately known to him ; and at how much 
exfiense of unconquerable perseverance, zig-zag cx- 
plorings, and undaunted courage this has been accom- 
plished, we may not stop too particularly to relate. 

On one occasion, led on by his indomitable love of 
exploring, he had passed to a point of a cliff to which 
even he had never dared to venture before. His object 
was to discover the spot where he believed a pair of 
eagles had long built unmolested. Overjoyed, he reached 
the place; triumphantly he possessed hiin.self of the 
dfegs (for which, by the by, a commercial collector after- 
wards paid him five shiHings) ; and then he for the first 
time became aw'arc of liis whereabouts. How he got 
there he could not even imagine. He paused a few 
moments : it was not fear, but unfeigned surprise and 
awe that entrnp.ced him ; and then the eonsideration 
na<“iirally forced itself on his attention — ‘ How shall I 
return?’ It ought to be mentioned, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, that it is much more difficult to get (town 
than to ascend. The whole tortuosities and difficulties 
of the path are more clearly in view, and the head is 
apt not to be so steady. In the present ease, moreover, 
the excitement was past — the object was attained ; and 
it is wonderful bow the blood cools, and courage be- 
comes calculating, in these latter einmnistances. Well, 
beside the plundered eyrie our gallant adventurer sat 
eogiiiiling. ‘ I’ll never return, that’s certain, to begin 
with,’ he said to himself. ‘ After all my escapes aiid 
exploits, iny time is come at last. Well, if it is, it is : 
let me meet it like a man ! If it is not come, 1 sliall 
get down in safety, as I have done 'ere now, thoiigli 
never from sucli an awful place before.’ So he precijii- 
tately began tlic descent — plunging on without an idea 
except lus early-imbibed belief in predestination, and 
an occasional aspiration to the Almighty for protection. 
He never knew, he says, how or by what paths lie 
reached a ]>lacc of coinjiarative safety ; but he would 
not attempt to go i»gaiu to that spot for twenty 
guineas. 

It is not, however, only in those localities with whioli 
from childhood he has been familiar that our courageous 
fowler is dexterous and adventurous in his undcrtaking.s. 
Tempted by an offer of adequate remuneration from an 
amateur, he engaged to procure an eagle’s egg from a 
distant quarter, where they w’ere known to have a nest. 
'J'he geiitlcmau, in the interval of his absimee, sorely 
repented that he had profiered the bribe, though he by no 
means urged the step. But in due time the brave crags- 
iiiaii returned successful, liaving twice scaled tlie preci- 
l»icc* to the eyrie. The first time when he reached the 
plai'e, from whence he scared the parent birds, ho found 
the nest so situated, that though he saw the cgg.«, he couKl 
not by any possibility reach them. Nothing daunted, 
he returned and made his preparations. To the end of 
a lung fishing-rod he attached a bladder, the mouth of 
which ho kept distendod by a w'iro. Reaching this 
simple but ingenious apparatus to the nest, from the 
perching-placo where he leaned, he gradually worked 
the eggs into tho bladder-bag with the point of the rod, 
and bore them off in triumph. It was the most lucra- 
tive; though the most dangerous adventure he had ever 
accomplished ; for the locality was strange, the weather 
was gloomy, and the birds wore fierce, and at one time 
in startling proximity to the spoiler. 

This man, who in every respect is the beau ideal of a 
successfiil fowlor, is now in the prime of life, about 
medium height, active and agile of course, and slender 
and lithe as an cel. During the lato tiyinj^ season of 
destitution from tho failure of crops and firiuug, he Ipis 
mainly supported his family by the produce of such 
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exploits aa we have been detailing. And he has a little 
son, the tiny counterpart of himself, who, almost ever 
since he could walk, he has taught to climb the rocks 
along with him, and who therefore bids fair, should he 
escape casualties, to be as bold aud expert in fowling as 
is his parent. 


Jt'ROGRKSS OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION 
IN SCOTLAND. 

TW. 3 LVB months ago, we took occasion to point out 
what we considered the insufficient and unsatisfactory 
state of elcmeutary education in Scotland, where, h> 
the institution of parish schools, it might be suppost tl 
to liave Ijcen on a tolerably perfect footing. Since th.it 
period the subject has undergone some discussion ; an<l 
even tliose who advocate existing arrangements, allow 
that something is wanting to remedy acknowledged de- 
fects. The longer that the Scottish patihh school system 
is considered, the less will it appear possible to adapt 
it to the present aud prospective wants of tin; country 
without a very considerable change in its administru- 
tion. While all acknowledge the value of its past 
services, and look on it still with respect, an impression 
is very generally gaining ground that it must submit 
to a by no means limited reform; und.further, that tins 
reform can bo effected only by legislative revision ami 
cmn’tnioiit. 

The leading defects of the present polity are briefly 
tlicsc : — Only one acliool properly constituted exists in 
a parisli ; while some parishes, by reason of increase of 
population, wonhl require several schools, all equally m'cII 
supported by public grant Originally placed in a groat 
degree under the cognisance ami government of the 
Jvstablishcd Church, the schools remain under the sumo 
management, allhough, in the course of events, ttie 
establishment is now tlic minority. In coiisctpienco of 
this arrangement, as well as the obligation of teachers to 
sub.st:ribu a religious test, the schools are sectarian in cha- 
racter; and the greater number of children — nearly the 
whole ill some districts — arc educated at schools got up 
by private partie.s, or by dissenting and Receding bodies. 
The salaries of the teachers are preposterously small ; 
blit there exist no means of legally increasing them 
consistently with independency of princijjlc. It is very 
much to be regretted that any reprcsentalioii of these 
and other defects should Icjul to the slightest animosity 
nr party feeling. The parish schools, as we have always 
understood, were not erected for the benefit of this 
or that party, but for all ; and they have been endowed 
a('eordingly. If, then, society alter so far as to leave 
tliem in a false position, fti which the}' cannot possibly 
realise the intention of their founders, is it not a public 
duty to aim at such ulianges as a calm consideration of 
the subject will suggest? 

We have been induced to make these few remarks 
from observing that one of the largest and most re- 
spectable seceding bodies in Scotland — the United 
Vresbyterlan Synod — numbering about' live hiiiidi^d 
chapels, has had the sagacity to take an impartial and 
correct view of the state of our elementary education, 
and the courage to indicate the necessary remedial 
measures. The following document lias been issued 
under the authority of the body : — 

‘At a meeting, held at Edinburgh on the 28th June 1848, 

of the Coiaiiiittco on Pulilio Questions ajipointed by 

the United i*rcsbytcrlan Synod, the following Itesoiu- 

tioiiB were adopted on the subject of Naiio.nal Educa- 
tion. 

I. That tho acknowledged inefficiency of the rarocbial 
Schools of Scotland, and the dissatisfaction witli regard 
to them which genemlly^xists, are mainly attributalilu 
to the subleotion of these schools to the oontrol of the 
Established Church; while there iiy^thus combined the 
inconaistencjf of a system called national being placed in> 
the hands of a minority, with the of maintaining 

the interests of a party at the public expehse. 

XL That the remedy for these evils is not to be found 


in cducatiouul grunts to different religion’s denominations 
—a scheme wluavby tlio interests both of reltgiott and 
of education are liable to soflVr fnnu tho spirit of party; 
that such a result is much to be deprecated, at a period 
of life when it is a main object of all sound moral training 
to foster kindly and gencrou.-, seiitimcntB; and that who*®, ; 
this soheinu has been put to ibe tcNt of cxporliucni, it is 
already yieldinjr the bitter fruits of ulienatiou and' ani- 
mosity which might have been uutioipatod. 

III. Thaj^io render the parcjcliiiil s\sU>iu of cduoiitiun 
truly a national ono, the following coiuiil.louii api>car indis- 
pcnsable; — 

1. The eonirol of tho EstHhliBlicd f'hniTh over the 
Fiirochial .Schools entirely to ceaw, mid the rinli: of super' 
iiitoiidencc* mnl of iiimiugement not to bo pljuu-ii in the 
hands of religions dciioiiiinations as such. 

2. Attcndancu :il a Nonaul School, anti etvtilied ;;t'. 
qiiaintancti with Llic art and .pruotico of teaching, lo ho 
roi|iiircd of all candidates for tlic sitnation of toaclu-rs. 

8. Scciiriiy for the sound principles of teachers to be 1 
soiiglii ill a right iiiudo of apiioiutmont; and religious i 
tests to be nholislied, ms scet-iirian In spirit, and at tlie 
same film; nugatory ns cvid<'iicc of chiirHctor. 

•J. irra<I.s of t.trnili{‘s in p.-mslicp, or in wnch as j 

inuy be Ibninl convimicnt, to liMVf; the right of electing 
the tc;irhcr, .ind of siqicrintcinling by a eotninitt.ee of tlicir ^ 
iiinuber or otlicrwisc the business of tho schools. 

5. 'flic funds at. jircscut set. apart for tho support of 
l*aroehial .Seliools to continue ti» he aiqilied to tiiis pur- 
pose, and Biieh additions as iini.y ho found nccchsary in 
particular districts, to be raisisl by lonal tsxation- with 
ii view to place tho systeiii under the wliolcsomo control 
of pnhlie opinion. 

(». .Statetl returns from t.lin N.ational Sehriols, cinhracing 
the ImiindicB taught, fees, attendanec, \r. to Ikj made to 
tin* Frivy (\mnoil, or to a National lloavd of Education, 
and a full digest of biich I'ctunis to be pnblislied iiniiually, 

J.VAiiis lUncxiu, Conv€nn\' 

A short time proviously', in May 18*18, the foUow’ing 
resolutions wore conic to by tho sitine body on the not 
less iiiipurtaiit subject of University Teste iu Scot- 
land : — 

* That the existing University Tests are not. only see- 
tarimi, unjust, mid inqiolitie, but totally inctlicUmt for the 
professed otijcet for w'lncli they aro iiripoHcd— ntiiiiely, to 
aseertam the religions principles of persoiw f)p]iointed to 
professorsiiips : that this synod regard the entire ahroga- 
iion of Hucli tests as desiriihlc ; and arc of opinion tiiat 
the right of appointment, i>lnced in tho hamls of <hily 
tpiulilied partit's, ami cxereised nudor tho influence of 
public opinion, would prove tlio most eligible nnd .avail- 
able cheek upon improj[)er uoininations to chaira iu the 
national nnivereities.’ 

Tliose who are interested in the progress of national 
I education will be gratifled to observe that one of tho 
nio.st iiumertms religious bodies in Scotland, bas, much 
to its honour, taken so enlarged a view of this ioip^r- 
! tant question. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WAGKS ANT> LIVING IN GER&IANT. 

Tub price of labour is lower in Silesia than elsewhere 
ill Cerniany, yet Silesia is one of tho most valuable 
and industrious of the Prussian and Austrian pro- 
vinces. The explanation is, that competition for work 
is great, owing to the dense population of the country 
— even of tlie mountainous portion belonging to Aus- 
tria. Tlie i>easant who divides his time between tho 
cultivation of the ground and his nieclianical trade,- 
makes only a fraction more than 3s. a week ; while, w 
employed in lunanafactory, his earnings do not exceed 
6s. 6d. ^ The Imen manufacture is hero very ancient; 
but it is still for the most part carried on by the 
country people in their own huts, and ii yields them'' 
but a scanty subsistenoa , ' 

, In l^ssia, the hours of labour are long, averaging 
twelve in the day ; and for this period of tou a journey- 
man lecoires Is. 6d. la a manufactory to wages ore 
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similar, being Ss. 6d. a week. In Bavaria, the vrorkinnn 
does not gain more than from 5s. Cd. to 7s. a week ; 
but here lie is comfortably lodged at the rate of L.1, 
12s. a year. 

In order to judge of these prices, we must take into 
account the general expense of living. Throughout 
Saxony, beef averages 3 Jd. a pound, pork 4Ad., and bread 
Jd. a pound. In Bavaria, beef is 3jd. a pound, mutton 
the same price, pork 3j^d., and bn'ad ;|d. a ^lound. Tn 
the lihenish provinces the same prices very generally 
prevail. It must be confessed, however, that labourers 
have little to do with any of these artudes but bread ; 
three-fourths of them knowing nothing of meat but the 
name. .This bread is njade of rye, and is black, heavy, 
and sour; but they do not eat it entirely from neces- 
sity, hut likewise from choice. They think it sustains 
them better tlian whciitcn bread ; and for this reason 
it is used likewise by plain families of a higher rank. 
This r 3 'e bread, with a little butter and jiotatoes, and 
in the morning coffee, forms the dfiily nourislimcnt of 
the German workman. IMcat, w^e have said, is unknowm 
to tllb mass; aiul beer and wine are only tasted on 
extraordinary occasions. 

Such meagre nourishment is not favourable to the 
character of tlie workman either morally or physically. 
It may be said that the German is always a slow co:ich ; 
but the German working-men are apathetic and indo- 
lent, and as far inferior to the French, who live better, as 
tlie French arc to the English, who live best of all. In 
a recent report made to tlie French ministry of agricul- 
ture and commerce, it is remarked that substantial and 
abundant living lias a great iniUicncc on the quantity 
of work a man can get tlirougli ; and that the diflcrencc 
in this respect is the cause of the advantage the I'iHglish 
working-man possesses over the French. ‘ Experience,* 
continues the report, * has frequently shown that when 
the latter enjoys as substantial ali incut us his rival, lie 
works as hard and as long.* 

It might be supposed ut first sight that, w'ith bread 
at Jd. a pound, the Frus.sian wage.s of 8s. (5d. a week 
would be at least eiiual to 17s. in J'higland. But this is 
not the case; for in the latter country bread is only 
one of many items wlucli make up the gent^-al expense 
of living. There may be little chance of a money resi- 
due ill cither country ; but in England, the workman 
on low wages has" at least the superiority in food, and 
what lie terms comfort — things of which money is 
merely the representative. 

The great increase of iiotato culture in Germany is 
a consequence of the lowness of w'jiges *, and the fact 
would serve of itself to disprove the coninion paradox, 
that the Irish are poor because they live on jiotatoes. 
The truth is the very reverse : the Irish live on potatoes 
because they are poor, and because they were prevented 
by the operation of the corn laws from having recourse 
to cheap grain. If there was a similar law in Germany 
interdicting potatoes, the effect w'ould not be to pre- 
I vent the spread of poverty, but simply to deny to the 
people a wholesome variety in the cheap food to which 
their existing poverty restricts them. 

In Ireland, lowness of diet has tlie same dSTcct ns in 
Germany : it makes the labourer both weak and indo- 
lent. Trofessor Hancock, in his smart remarks on the 
opinions of those who desire government interference 
to give the Irish a taste for bettor food, does not advert 
to this circumstance. ‘Let thorn try,* says he, ‘the 
first potato-fed (Mt they find w'ith a good dinner of 
such established Saxon fiire as roast -beef and }>lnm- 
pudding, and I will venture to predict that a taste for 
good living will be developed with a rapidity, and to an 
extent, quite surprising to the pocket of Uie incredulous 
tUeorists.* The professor means, that nfn Irisli peasant 
will choose a good dinner in preference to a bad one, if 
*lic has them botli before him : but this is trilling witli 
the subject. The taste sought to bo de veloped is of 
that kind which will make ft man kw//’ for what he 
covets— which will subdue indedenoe, drunkenness, aud 
Oliver bad habits, and raise him in the social scale. 


RATtONAL CORSETS. 

So much good advice has been thrown away upon the 
ladies in the matter of tight-lacing, that we arc glad to 
notice an invention which goes far to divest them of the 
power of injuring themselves by means of the corset. 
This is a new application of caoutchouc, which is in- 
troduced, in the form of fine threads covered with lace- 
thread, into the staple of the cloth of which stays are , 
made. Such a mode of iutroduoing this ma1;erial, it 
; will be seen, permits free evaporation ; while the elas- 
I ticity obtained docs away with the necessity for whale- 
bone, except in such thin flakes as can do no harm.^ In 
I the case with which an elastic ligature like this yields 
! to the motions of the chest, consists of course its groat 
I superiority over the old corset ; but the perfect adapta- 

1 tion of the new invention to the shape, and the graceful 
flexibility it permits to the figure, will, we suspect, be 
considered still greater advantages by the wearers. 
'J’hc inventors arc Messrs Thomas and Co. of Cheap- 
side, London, wdiosc business of staynmking would 
aflbrd some rather curious statistics. In this apparently 
unimportant manufacture they employ 2000 work- 
people; 800 in Jiondon. and the rest in tlie provinces. 

It is worthy of observation that the lower we descend 
ill society, the more bigoted wo find females to the i 
worst species of stays. Strength and unyielding solidity j 
are the grand properties sought for; and in some places 
the stays offered for sale are actually weighed, and those 
preferred which are found to be the heaviest ! 

JAMES GBEGOll GRANT’S POEMS.* 
There is a story darkly hinted at. not related, by 
Dante, of a young wife who was imprisoned by her 
causelessly jealous husband in a tower built in the 
midst of a pcstilefitial marsh. Here he watches day 
by day — himself her sole jailor — the ebbing life of his 
victim, till the tragedy closes with her death. To this 
legend the immortal Florentine has given a few lines, 
but these contain the materials of a fine poem.f The 
husband, it sliould be observed, is exposed to the same 
danger as the wife. He is no common assassin, wlio 
takes the life of a suppo^d offender, because it is in his 
power: he endures all the horrors of tho marsh — the 
silence, the solitude, the sickening, tlic creeping of the 
aerial poison through his veins, the visible and tangible 
approach of death — all this he endures that he may see 
it endured by her; and yet we may conjecture that 
there lurks in some mystic recess of his heart an idea — 
almost a hope — that she will not be the first to perish. 
We may thus fancy the co-cxistence of undying love 
even with so monstrous a revenge, and divide our pity 
between the two victims of one destroying passion—the 
murderer and the murdered. 

fThis we conceive to be the poetical view of a repul- 
sive subject, and the only one which could fairly adapt 
it for exciting the sympathies on which it is the pro- 
vince of poetry to act. Poetry is the priestess of nature ; 
and to imagine a cold, slow, calculating, selfish, and yet 
horrible revenge, is an apostasy of which her high and 
holy nature is incapable. Of this apostasy Mr Grant 
has been guilty ; but although he would thus Appear to 
be deficient in tho loftier attributes of his calling, hp 
partakes so largely in other respects of the true poeti- 
cal spirit, that wo should think it improper to allow his 

* Madaiina Pia and other Foems. By JomeB Gregor Grant 

2 vole. London ; Smith, Elder, and uo. 1848. 

t * Hicorditi di me, cdii son la Pia : 

Siena mi fe': disfccemi Maromma: ' 

Sal 4 i colui, ohe 'jmanellata pria, 

Bispouwdo m’avca con la mm getnma.’ 

Bantx : Purgaiorio, Canto Sfh. 
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; volumes to pass unnoticed in the common torrent of 
j verse. 

j If Pietra partook as largely of the human nature of 
; Othello as Madonna Pia does of that of Desdemooa, we 
I should have some difficulty in finding in the pcwtry of 
I the day a match for the poem before us. And it docs 
I seem extraordinary that Mr Grant, in adapting his few 
materials, should have wandere<f so far not only from 
human nature, but from Dante. Ills own first stanza 
should have suggested the true theory. 

* Marlnnna Pia ! thou wlioHe jitvutlc riiade 
In the sad Tuscan's awful path arose, 

AVlum ill the milder penal realm he stravcil— 

Yet Lreathcd no murmur of thy mortal woes, 

?{oi' creature, dead or livinir, didst upbraid 
With bringing^ thy sweet life to bitter close — 

Sighing but thib— '* that tlie Maremmn slew. 

And he, the loved one, thy Plotra, Kiu'io.*' * 

Had Pietra lieen a loveless, ruthless hangman, as lie 
represents liim, this affecting silence M'ould have been 
mere stupidity. But Mr (irant makes us carry the 
stupidity (the name of which in romance is ft mhnue 
devotion) to a still more surprising extent, as we shall | 
see by and by. | 

Madonna I’ia was young, beautiful, high-born, and 
prodigiously wealthy — 

* Yet not for wealth did young ri<‘trn seolc 
Thin diijsEling Pliumix of Sionnn'H h1\.> — 

Ilf saw an empire on her lip and cheek, 

An Ml Dorodo in her glorious eye ! 

lie lieard sweet music when he heard her speak ; 

Wings spi'ang within him when her step drew nigh ; 
j|\nd the least glance or smile she throw on him 
Made all of brightness else look cold and dim.’ 

This radiant creature returns his love : they arc mar- 
ried— they are all in all to each other — they are happy 
to Iho highest pitch that human nature can endure — 
and they believe it impossible that anything can occur 
to break the bright and smooth tenor of their charmed 
life. 

* Never should hope or four //«'<»* steps divide— 

Never should love in tfu'ir ligpp hearts dccsiy— 

Never bhoiild joy or sorrow, side from wdo 
Pever their rich aff'eetious, night or day ! 

Never should jcalou.sy (the jaundice-qyed 
And cankcr-liearted) make of thnn a prt-y !— 

“ Never, oh never ! " blinding PiiHsioii cried— 

** Never, oh never ! " blinded Faith replied.* 

So far all is well. This portion of tho poem is ma- 
naged with infinite grace. You seem to breathe as ivell 
as read beauty ; and in obedience to the magical wainl 
of love, the luoviDg world subsides into passionate 
iiepose— 

* It was II lovely summer's lovolic«»t evo , 

When she— far lovelier still ! — her passion told, • 

The lingering Buiiset took rcluciaut Ic.'ivc, 

As, ray by ray, expired its intrpling gold ; 

The very twilight, dying, scorned to grieve, 

Lost never more such joy it might bcltuld ! 

All nature slept, as If on folded wing. 

And silence listened liko a chonnud thing.* 

Tlie autlmr pauses on this portion of his picture, 
toucliing and retouching with new delight But his 
task presses. The marriage was already among the 
bygone things of the time : tlie excitement of the city 
was at an end— 

* And fluttexiilg gallants sought no more to please 
The wedded wonder gf tho Siennese.* 

The circumstance which gives its tragic colour to 
tlie piece is a smiht ; and this wc see has, os it is ma- 
naged, awakened tlus ire of some of fiiQ critics, as a 
thing too slight and meaningless for such grave results. 
Bubm word may here be ventured in the poet’s defence, i 
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The disproportion between cause and eiKrct is a leading 
peouUarity of the olden hallails and metrical romaiices, 
in which the heroes, Icnpiiiir snildonly from love to hate* 
and from indilfercucc to the wildest passion, appear 
little better than mani«ics to us sedate wiodorns. The 
reason simply is, that they wiu\t a l\istoriiin to elaborate 
motives capable of explaining the transition. It was 
not the fii£|^ion of our ancestors to go into any details 
but those of action ; and their suddenness is fVcciucntly 
termed vigour and simplicity by a more nictaphysicNil 
generation. The fimlt, therefore, of ‘ AI adonna Via * lies 
not so much in tlic dire effects of a trivial cause, as in 
its inconsistency in failing elsewhere to fullil in the 
6.anie manner t)ie conditions of the olden legend. 

However thi.*! may be, Pietra sees one day a .smile on 
the radiant face of his beloved ; and. following the 
direction of her eyes, behold it is refiected in the face 
of a man ! Tiiis is absolutely all. Nothing preceded 
the smile ; nothing followed ; it was itself accuser and 
proof in one — 

* Sti Tilly he Riilleneil on tln.ir Iiomcwiird way ; 

Hb inly lu* huUi‘iii.'il tn i]ji‘ir i-lianibor door; 

Sternly heli^lt Macluuiia tlirru— ji prey 

iniuiy a hitter punK iiiirrli hefiirc ; 
i\liiiiu ho lolt. hcT--:iii(l liliiiiu kIio lay, v 

WonderiiiK and weepin^j all this btranRenoRH o*er: 
Wondri'jiiK and wrepinq— pouring siiih on M|ih, 

And askinp; her deaf jiillow “ Why, oh why T” 

During the night her lonely curtains arc withdnnvn, 
and a stern voice bids her ‘ rise.’ The face of the 
bidder is full of wTath and sin ; and his parting step.S 
shako the (diarnber as she x>i^cpares with a quaking 
heart to follow. 

* As down Bomo ilimky strenm .a dyinff Kwan 
(‘iveps hlow, hliuv down tlie luurble Btuirs fdio crept, 
Shivering with icy t<*iTor— ciiul, fiiioii, 

From out tin* jioital’s ulonmy iirchway bfciipti 
Thrro sat Pietra, slarinpf, spectrahwari. 

And ghastly- 11 lotiimk'SH, as if lii^ slept 

Oil lus duik KteiMl ; itnollier iieii^hed before her, 

And to its biuldlu lucmaL lianda upbore her.' 

Away g(f the fated pair; and the first gleam of dawn 
breaks pale and drear as they i»ass through tho last of 
the cates of Sienna. Skirting the craggy heights of Vol- 
terra, they ride seaward, and at length their horses* feet 
idash in the dt^adly swamp of the Marcmma. In tho 
middle there is a lonely tow er, rising like an isle in a 
lake ; and this is henceforward to be the abode of tho 
husband and his victim. A wild scream hursts from 
the heart of Madonna Pia, as she stands . there fa(;c to 
face with the avenger, iiiid reads his purpose; and with 
the instinct of love, she tries to tfike rcfcige from his 
cruelty even in his arms. lie dnslies licr to the ground 
and w'ithdraw'8. Tliis incident, it will he iecn, is moroly 
a following out of tlie poet's nidii^al mistake ; but still it 
must be said that it is in the worst possible taste, sinking 
Pietra, as it docs, from a being of preternatural wicked- 
ness to a mere vulgar ruffian, and depriving the piece 
of one of the ebief elements even of the false suhlLme 
which the author aims at. 

‘ Plic rofic, at IcuKtli— but not to ravo or stamp. 

Or roml dihtiiii-Uidly luT gulden hiiir— 

Blnvvly Bbc lusiii'— iitid nmml hor prison damp 
l,oulii-d lung and iiryingly, witU drcndful staro. 

Kavu a thick i-upy slime frmn the green sw.iuip, 

Hoof, wallH, and [lavenient, all were lothly luire— 

Aud one stern luop-hnie, barred with jealous might, 

I’uurcd in the iHiisouous air and polo drear light. 

Thither nhe dragged— nnd saW the fenny grass 
Bullenly wave o*er nil that sullen lea ; 

And hedid tho bittern boom in the morass, 

Aud saw tho wild swan hurrying to tho son ; 

And dreary gleams, and drearier shadows, xmsB 
U*er lonely wilds that hnielier ooiihl not bO : 

And then sho turned, all hopcIessiiuiM, wUhia, 

Aud felt that nil was hopelessly akin.’ 

She humbles liersclf at bis feet; abe tries cxpostula-* 
tion, intreaty— all in vain ; she implores that be trill at 
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in the dilatory process of cuttiue up the timber. An 
aunt of mine, who ffi her youth had once been in our 
own Highlands, described just such a one as then exist- 
ing in the wilds of Abernethy on the Spey. There was 
a flour-mill adjoining our Bernais eaw-mill much on the 
same simple plan ; no machinery for sifting the flour, 
nor for raising the sacks, nor any contrivance of any 
kind for lessemng or expediting labour ; indeeti oXi arts 
appear to be in their infancy in these parts. The spin- 
ning all over the country was beautiful,^ yet much of it 
was done with only the distaff and spindle ; tlie weav- 
ing good, with very clumsy looms, most of them too 
narrow to do justice to the fine table-linen made in the 
district, which is therefore spoiled by liaving a seam 
down the middle of most of it The dim/ite is particu- 
larly suited to the growth of flax. Were this crop more 
skilfully managed, tlie linen fabrics of the Lower Pyre- 
nees might rival the productions of Belgium and (Ger- 
many. The soil generally is so fertile, tlie rain* so 
frequent, the temperature so equable, in spite of^its 
many changes, that a good cultivator might increase to 
an extraordinary amount the x)roduee of the land. At 
present, it seems to yield but little. Indian corn or 
maize, natural grass, and the vine, were all the crops 
we noticed, with the exception of small patciies of flax 
and cabbage. The pottery-ware in general use was of 
the coarsest description, ill-shaped and lialf-baked, and 
very easily broken. There was nothing between this 
and flue china : no middle ranks of crockery — tliat most 
I useful of earthenwares, whicli fills our British homes 
j with the civilising elements of true cumfurt. The hard- 
ware was equally defective; knives dull and edgi-less; 
sucii locks 1 keys witliout a ward! hinges only fit for 
barn-doors I such shovels! and, above all, such tongs ! 
Ueally the tongs in our highly-polished drawing-room 
seemed sadly out of jdace among ail the varnish and all 
the gilding. They urere rude enough, but too slight 
for the kitchen ; and the looseness of the screw which 
attempted to confine the two very long l(*ga, made any 
use ol' them impossible. Jmckily, logs of wood could 
be easily moved by the firjgersi. 

On tlio road to Gaut, just a little beyond the turn to 
the tluranyoEi common, was the country -Ixousc of M. 
de Bern:idutte,iie])hcwto the late king of (Sweden. The 
open gate often showed us grounds more neatly kept 
than is customary here, anik fine large Knglish-bred 
horses exercising. The stables were close to the house, 
in front ; the square garden, with a pigeon-liouse tower 
at each corner, opened out of the courtyard; and a 
small thicket shaded a well-kept lawn beyond the rail- 
ings between the garden wall and the stables : curious 
arrangements in our eyes, but almost general here, 
where there seemed to be no wish to put any object 
necessary in tlie economy of tlie household out of sight. 
The king of Sweden was born in a small house in one 
of the lesser streets of J^au, suited to the finances of an 
obscure family. He has, we understood, been very 
liberal to his connectioiiH, with all due regard to their 
Ijosition, beyond which he has never attenqited to riyse 
them ; neither did he ever invite any of his relations to 
settle in his new country : he apiiears to have had but 
few ; we met with none but the handsome owner of this j 
villa. We oil liked much to climb the cdteuux, among j 
the vineyards and the chestnut-groves, and to wander | 
in the grounds of some deserted chateau ; for the Bernais 
nobles make little use of their pretty country-houses : 
they resort to them sometimes on a summer day with a 
X>arty of pleasure, or, in rare cases, they may ruralise in 
them for a week or two ; but with their sociable habits, 
a town life is so much more convenient to them, they 
seldom think of quitting the pavement, except when, 
as ill the case of M. de Bernadotte, the house bo i 
near eiHiugh to the tovm to be within a few minutes* | 
walk of it. 

As these our pedestrian excursions were of some 
hours* duratioii, and the weather still very warm for 
those in exercise, we used to ait down to rest here and 
there tinder a chestnut-tree, or by an open fountaih} or 


tiear the heilge of some vineyard, refreshing ourselves 
with a bunch of fine, ripe, purple grapes^ to wliich all 
wayfarers are welcome. At the moment, we thought 
them delicious, yet they were seldom high-flavoured f 
sometimes they were even harsh, when the vineyard had 
a faulty exposure. T filled my pockets with chestnuts un- 
scrupulously, as the ground utuler the trees was thitdtiy 
strewed with such as had fallun. TJiey form part of the 
food of the peasantry, and are ofl'ered, ready boiled, in 
the streefs, by people who carry about small charcoal 
stoves on a movable stall, over whicli they prepare tiicm 
for a price almost nominal. Good medlars grew in the 
hedges, and a small green plum, not too acid to be 
agreeable ; and the wild -flowers, late as it vras in the 
season^ were so innumerable, 1 brought home largo 
nosegays of many beautiful varieties; fur the whole 
country is a garden. 1 am no botanist, so that 1 
may confound elasses and species ; but 1 often counted 
from thirty to forty brilliant flowers in niy natural 
collection, all of which to me looked quite difl'erent one 
from the oilier. Cliancc being so bountiful, art re- 
poses : there is not what w^e would call a llower garden 
in the whole country; hardly a cultivated fiuw or ; the 
market gardeners tnerely aim at suxiplyiiig the ladies 
with bouquets, to be held in the hand ut tlieir parties ; 
and the giouiuhs round the villas have neither fiower- 
beds iiur shrubberies; and very bare they look without 
green grass, with a few stray plants, a dozen or so of 
Chiim roses, and some painted tubs with oranges and 
oleanders in iliem. 

'VVe had early in the month signed our contract with 
our landlurd, a very grave alliiir, tJirec good pagi'S ciiu- 
iiierating so many part iculars, item one to nearly thirty, 
that it might have served for a treaty between two rival 
states. We had received its duplicate, made two iu- 
veiitoricp, and both parties had signwl nil the four 
papers; bows, and pretty speeches, and many civilities, 
J):id ensued ; our landlord had dined with us, and had 
expressed ids delight ut the dinner being served so hot 
— a very rare occurrence in these parts. There are no 
covers to any of the dishes, nor any hot-w-nter 8taf,ds, 
nor any attention jmid to the quick serving of the table. 
We had hnmght our own peculiar comforts with us, and 
we found tiiem always must fully appreciated— our silver 
tea]>ut in particular ; no people being fonder of got)d tea 
than the l«'rencli, or who make it w'orso, which 1 attri- 
bute to the economical pinch of tea let to stand fur au 
indefinite time in a coarsL-ly-iimnufactured ebimi tea])Ot. 
in return for the few hints we found ourselves able to 
give, there were a good many we soon discovered it 
would be very desirable to take. One of these is the 
making of coflee ; another tlu=i inaiiageuient of the pU 
au j'ett, 'wliieli furnishes the daily soup, and forma the 
foundation of every sauce required, at little or no 
expense, as only odds and ends in general. go into it, 
with the small bit of beef which daily aiqiears in llie 
bourgeois’ houses as the btnulli. 'J'iicre it stands from ^ 
early morning, a tall earthenware jug or jar, m the 
midst of a bed of w'ood-aslies, just at the comer of the 
hearth, simmering away, and applied to when watitod. 
In the north of France, the lower orders take this or a 
poorer soup {lourcd upon bread fur breakfast. Our ser- 
vants at J^iu, like their betters,'regaled themselves with 
u cup of inilk-cofruc early, and then waited till between 
leu and eleven o’clock for the substantial repast which 
forms the French dejeumr — a little dinner, in fact — or 
our luncheon, meat and wine being served at it. The 
whole town reeked at this hour with the smell of the 
Onions used in all the stews preparing. The dinner-hour 
of the place is five o’clock : our servants dined after ns, 
mid tliey were always glad of our teapot in tlie evening, 
tliough they^ever made any regular supper. They 
were very easily satisfled. They had a certoifl allow- 
ance of bread--n large one we thought it ; . a flaw sous 
weekly for wine ; so many aprons' a-pi<toe jf ahd' tiieir 
wages. They never made any complaints ; %hsy were 
never out of the way ; they did their work as woU as 
i they could; and they always appr«red gay and good- 
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humouml. The bread supplied to the household we The houses are ill adapted for cqpifort at any season, ! 
Could not eat, exiieiit when hot; it was crisply baked, being full of doors and windows, struck out anywhere, ! 
looked light and invitiug, and was really good just as it without plan of any sort, at any side or corner, aud 
left the oven ; hut it was quite sour when cold. We had none of them fitting, so that draughts scudded through 
considerable trouble in hunting out * English bread,' every room in all directions, adding to the chill of 
which, being a fancy article, we paid for it a fancy price, winter; while in summer the numerous windows ad- 
At homo we send for ‘ French bread’ as a luxury. The mitted tlic fiery sun so liberally on all sides in succes- 
niilk, too, was sometimes at fault witit ns : one morning sion, that it was nearly impossible to keep the apart- 
it would not boil for the cofiee, a real distress to us, who meiit cool, in spite of attention to the closing of the 
depended on it for our KngUsh style of breakftst. It is Venetians, for there are no verandas to shade them, 
brought round but once a day, although the cows are Architecture is indeed little understood in the French 
milked twice, and worked bard, x>oor things, all the provinces : staircases are narrow, passages numerous, 
same : it was they that were commonly yoked to the floors ill laid, few lines straight, no distances regular, 
bullock-carts. Tlie two milkings arc put together ; and The mason-work is very middling; the carpenter- work 
as there arc no dairies, the milk during the very hot is very bad; the plumber is unknown. Still the rooms 
weather frequently sullers. There is no redress. The open to company look very pretty, from the polish, and 
peasant owner of a cow or two merely parts with an vanush, and gilding, and the mirrors used in their deco- 
overplus ; if one customer does not take it, another will ; ration. The sliapes, too, of all the cabinet-work were 
he is not making a trade of the business ; he does not of ftiateful design, faulty as was the finishing. In hot i 
W'ant to increase liis st.<«;k, or his means, or his employ- woathcr we were perfectly satisfied ; but whcti the cold j 
meiits ; he succeeded to little, is content to leave behind weather came — and it is very cold at intervals for I 
him nothing additional ; lie wishes his children just to several days togetlier all through the winter — onr P’ng- | 
resemble himself. There is no great rieliea among them, lish habits required more protection from its eflects 
but they all looked comfortable; they had food, fuel, than the natives arc in the custom of indulging tlicm- 
‘ substantial furniture, and scrviL-cahle clothing , and they selves with. The little rug, just big enough to save one 
seemed to be in their own quiet, and iierliaps rather pair of feet from tlie icy feel of the polished floor, 
rude way about as happy a peasantry as is ^^xisting. attentively placed before the chair of a visitor, was far 
Extremely industrious tlicy are. T do not know that from sufficiimt for our luxurious recollections. We 
we ever saw man, woman, or c.liild fit for any work, bought a carpet to cover all the room ; and sheepskins, 
idle. The women never have their knitting out of their handsomely dyed, to lay before the doors. We i)utticil 
hands. As they W'alk along under their burdens, or sit up all hut one window ; W'O stutfed listing into the i 
beside their stalls, tlicy arc all busy with their glancing crevices ; and we placed a large screen between the j 
needle.s, making with these simple irnplcmciits mit only principal door and tlic fireplace. Yet all those prccau- 
j gloves and stockings, hut almost every article of dress, tions did not save me from many a shivering; but these 
{Some of the things ninnufacturcul of the fine wool of the shaking fits did not begin till the early part of Novem- 
iVrenets, tinted with the brightest colours, are w’orked her. During this month of October we had more fre- 
tllus into patterns of exceeding beauty. qucntly heat to complain of ; for we were several limes 

The old women spin a great deal, many of them quite exliaustcd by the ett'eets of what is called here 
using only the distaif and spindle, and walking about the * Spanish wind;' a dry scorching breeze, wliich must 
. while thus employed in charge probably of their grand- be something of tlie nature of the sirocco. It is a real 
i children. A rag or a tatter is not to ha seen among iiilliction while it lasts, which is fortunately never above 
i them ; their clothing is coarse, and frequently not of a a day or two -, and it is always followed by refreshing 
! piece, but there is never a liolo visible. Tl^e extreme deluges of rain. • It is odd that these perpetual changes \ 
! personal tiiliness of the population is indeed rcniarkahle, should have no ill cfFectB upon the hcaltli cither of the 
I after the liimsy style of dress gaining ground among inhabitants or strangers, provided there he no bilious | 
i tlie lower orders in our own country. In France, tlie temperaments in questioik Bilious patients must avoid 
j dress of the diirorent clas.ses is so exactly defined, that I’au, all their symptoms becoming much aggravated in 
i tliere can be seen no faded finery decking tawdrily the the sedative climate of these plains. For all afi'cetioiis 
persons of tho.se whose occupations require a more of the throat, and chest, and head, a residence here, 
substantial equipment. The country -people in their resorted to in time, has proved to be an almost cerlaiu 
woollens, tlie men with a blouse over the good jacket cure. And yet the diflerenccs of temperature arc in- 
and trousers, the women with a haiidkcrcliief upon the cessant: there is no knowing how to dress or howto 
head, stuir gow'U and stiiJl' apron, the latter very full, sleep for two days together. I folded both a cotton and 
i with two deep pockets in it, are quite distinct In ap- a v.'oollen blanket at Iasi, and laid them at the foot of | 

'• pearance from the bourgeois in liis froc or broadcloth ray bed, to be drawn up as required ; and I had a thin | 

I jacket, the bourgeoise in her mob-cap and small white gown and a light shawl, and a thick gown and a warm | 
"collar and finer apron. The servants smarten them- shawl, which went on in rotation for weeks. ' 

KL'lv(>s a little, but the cooks all wear the handkerchief These recurring chills appeared to make no diffe- I 
upon the head; and the Oonnes can neither put on a repce in tlio out-of-door habits of the population. | 
bonnet, nor gloves, nor a silk gown ; nor can they emu- Notliiiig, indeed, strikes us of the colder north aj j 
late the grisettes and the young wives of the tradesmen, stranger tlian the customs of the southern nations in 
and arrange, like them, tJieir pretty liair better tlian is this particular. The iicople actually live in pulilic. 
commonly managed by Our own young gentlcw'omen : a They do not merely sit at their doors, as a lounge of a 
neat plain cap ifl their only permitted head-dress. What fine evening; they really do all the work out in the 
can become of all the ladies’ old wardrobes is a point streets which it is possible to avoid doing within. All | 
that to this day puzzles me, as every season the fashions our neighbours were examples. The wife of a horse- ' 
vary : all seem to new rig, ns by a stroke of a fairy dealer, in the lane at hand, the wives of the hairdresser, I 
w'and, and the discarded garments arc never seen again, the harness-maker, pig-feeder, near us, all sat out on i 
There is no reforming, remaking, reviving. The fresh- chairs in the middle of the street, day after day, mend- ! 
ness of heir toilette marks the good taste of the French- ing their family linen. One of them had on one ociui- j 
, woman. Nothing that she once lays aside ever appears sion spread a quantity of maize over a cloth, and laid ' 
in any shape upon any person again ; so^iat wliat fate it all along the pavement to dry, while she sat beside it i 
they are destined to remains to me an impenetrable knitting, near a round stone which a good woman from 
mystery. the country found a convenient restingplace during j 

The rain, which fell plentifully ahout the mbldle of the operation of putting on her shoes and stockings j 
the month, although rendering the clh uitc between the and her garters, hindered rather than helped by a <Btout j 
ahowers very agreeable, so cooled the air, that we were man in a blouse, who stood beside her j 

glad to light our cheerful wood-fire in the evening. Uiat, hud 1 understood their patois, I could have re- j 
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peatcd pvery word hewiid. The pig-dealer's wife cdm- 1 
uionly fed her pets outside the courtyard, fondling < 
them during their meals as kindly as if they had been 
her children ; brushing, scratching, nay, tickling these | 
ugly creatures — for the long-legged, narrow- headed ! 
swine of the country are no beAiutics — often coaxing 
additional morsels into tlic^ huge mouths by means of 
her caresses ! Pork is considered to bo very good here, 
and the hams are very celebrated ; so, probably, the 
lucre of gain iiinuenced this show of afToction, gentle 
treatment being a very remunerating ingredicMit in the 
flesh-making process. Siie had her economical reasons, 
therefore, for wasting none of it upon her children, who, 
poor thiugs, received thumps enough to keep one or 
other of them in tears all day. They were good little 
things, too, and very pretty : almost all the chihiren 
in the place were beautiful, so plump, so witli 

their clear dark skins, carmine cliceks, very brgjlil. 
eyes, anti caressing manners. Hut, alas ! there is no 
Infant School to send them to, nor good school of any 
kind for tlic lower orders ; notie that could aid in dj- . 
veloping the intellect of really an acute people, except; 
indeed, one under the care of Hit) Huguenot minister, 
which is of use to a very small ]iro])ortiun of the inha- 
bitants. The peasantry are thcrefurc quite illiterate, 
few of them being able even to sign their names : 
noitlicp of our maids could read orMTitc; their spare 
time, no small allowance, was usually spout iu the yard 
belonging to our hotel, in company with the other ser- 
vants of its inmates. Any work they could do m the 
open air was commonly carried <m there. One ])ieee of 
business all tlie w'holc tow'ii was extremely partieiilar 
abi)ut — Ibis was the regular refasliioning of their de- 
lightful mattresses, a ceremony gone tlirough by all 
householders twice every year. Nobody knows what a 
good bed is till they have slept on a Preneli mattress ; 
the large square French pillow is very luxurious, but tlic 
mattress is perfection. All ranks appejircd to possess 
them of a quality probably varying with the rank of 
tlieir ow’ncTs, but all far superior in their dt'grcc to any 
of a corresponding class in our own country. J watched 
the process of remaking ours with niuqli bit crest Tin* 
ticking, which was of a fine deseriiition, was taken off 
and washed ; the stuffing of wool and hair w'as pulled 
out well asunder, kept separate, and /wW, thi*n laid 
upon a tray of sacking, stretched to a framcj set on 
tresscls, and beaten with long rods, a few baiidfuls at a 
time, in good earnest by two men in alternate strokes. 
As the whole town was occupied in the same manner 
at the same time, the sound of thumping vras incessant. 
There were at least a half -dozen frames going at 
once in our yard, and noise enough accompanying the 
business to have drawn a much less inquisitive traveller 
than myself to a back window. Wlien the stuffing bad 
been futticieiitly jireparcd, the upder part of the tick 
w'as laid on another frame, and the w'ool was shook 
evenly over it till it reached the proper thickness. A 
layer of hair w'as then spread over the whole, the upper 
part of the tick was quilted down upon this, imd 
stitched round the edges, and then what a bed it makes ! 
(Jiidcrucath this woollen mattress there is generally a 
sack filled with maize straw, which our maids shook 
smooth every morning, and renewed very frequently. 

I never could succeed in getting our little bonne to 
dust the furniture ; 1 had to take that duty on myself, 
as I found was the custom generally with the French 
women of my own rank, who never trust rougher hands 
with the care of their drawing-rooms. The servants do 
very little ; the poor water-carrier (the help) «lid all tlie 
hard work, scrubbed the pots, clean<>d after those above 
her, and dry-rubbed the polished floors after lather a 
peculiar manner. The ])jtrd scrubbing-brushes used for 
this pur{)ose were strapped upon her foot, and away she 
went, thus strangely shod, skating over the floors, some- 
times on one foot, sometimes on the other, and then for 
a whirl or two on both together, in a fashion tliat was 
amusing enough to witness, but which took a long time 
to produce the proper lustre on the boards. 


We got on very pleasantly with our assistants, by 
always preserving our good-humour, making due allow- 
ance for tlieir ditferent habits, and not sticking il^ith 
pertinacity to our own. 'riic servants do not dislike 
living with the Ilritish : wc ]wy them and feed them BO 
well, although iu general they are not treated by u's 
with the kind familiarity they arc accustomed to. A 
Frt*ncli bonne is, to n certain extent, the companion of 
her niistrgss — sitting at work beside her, walking out 
with licr, always spoken to as a humble friend, and 
alw'ays remembered, should any occasion ofl’or of reward- 
ing her faithful service. The domestics are looked on 
as children of the house, kept in groat order, Imt very 
aflcetiomitcly treated. Tliey never seem to presume on 
this aflability — tludr manners, like tbeir dress, marking 
theif ‘ptjidtion distinctly. All this of course looks very 
;Wang6 to 


^ 

4.T11K BLIND MAN'S HUANDDAnGHTm 

Any one who has bei n accustomed to children, cannot 
fail to have obsiTved how much they arc alfecfced by 
the (ones in which they arc addressed. 'J’hc words 
spoken have less power than the sound of the voice 
which utters them. There is one lady of my acquaint- 
ance, a most amiable and exe,elient person, but tow'ards 
wliom, to this day, 1 cannot feel cordially ; for no other 
reason, than because I have shadowy recollections of 
harsh tones in whii'h she used to speak to me when 1 was 
a timid, shrinking little girl, whom this energetic ludy 
tliungiit it her duty to try and muse, 1 had not sense 
at the time lo appreciate her motives ; and I dreaded 
her, though she never appearcii at our house without 
rai.sins and coinfUs in her pockets, (hiildren are not 
such mereeiiary little beings as is often supposed; her 
gf)od things ju*ver jmrehaaed my Jove, nor removed the 
nervous feeling caused by her voice. Ilow diflerent 
was the reception wo gave to a poor cousin, who had no ' 
bribes to bring, but (aime witli loving smiles and kindly 
tones, to tell ns simple tales from the Bible history, 
smd to join jilayfully iu our chil«lish giinies ! . The me- 
mory of this otintrast, and of niiuiy other imprcssioriB of 
early day sf combine to iriak<; me feci tlie force of ono 
trait ill the character of the model woman dr#wn by 
King Lemuel, ‘In her tongue is the law of kincIndBs;* 
and to agree with a more modern authority, that 
' Kindness in women, nut their beauteous looks, shall 
win my heart.’ 

As an example of another kind. There was an old 
gentleman in onr towm (an Irish town), quite famous 
for the abuse and the lifilfpenec be spent upon the beg- 
gars and though tlie poor creatures were piiilusophicol 
enough to take the one wirli the other, and to bless 
‘Ills honour’ almiulantly ‘ for his goodnc.ss,’ they have 
been often overheard discussing bis merits among thtun- 
selves, and deciding that, ‘ though he was a rich man 
to lie sure, he was t\o ycntleman V 

Hut looks are as powerful as either words or toncB, 
The softest tone in the world counts nothing to the 
instincts of a child without a corresponding look ; and 
very often the look alone determines Ids affectiouB. 
^■ine day I was walking along, little heeding the exter- 
nal world, when my eyes were arrested by a remark- 
able figure sen ted upon a door-step. It was that of an 
old man tolerably well-clad, and almost hidden in a 
heap of baskets of all sorts and sizes. His hat was off, 
as if fur coolness, and lay on the step beside him ; his 
hair was as white ns snow, and waved over his shouldere 
and a beard of like colour and length flowed down 
bis breast. His head was raised towards the blue bright 
sky, and a ci^n smile played upon bis worn fea]tures. 
lie sat silent and absorbed, as it were drinking in the 
beauty of that cloudless sky } but as I panned iii^admi- 
ration to think how a poor old countrymAil oould fcftl 
thus, I saw that one avenue for tlie entriahod of boaOty 
was closed : the old basketmaker was bUndi 

There was a little girl not for from old rojui, and 
Evidently iu his company. Bhe was scantily dothed, 
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ftnd hAd neither shoes nor stockings, though that is no 
sign of great want in Ireland. Iter attitude was that 
of extreme weariness : her elbow rested upon one knee ; 
and supported upon her hand leant a young rosy face, 
half concealed by long brown locks, that strayed from 
beneath a white calico cap, whose ugliness could not 
detract from tlie little damsers beauty. But what a 
strange expression of melancholy and premature thouglit 
Upon those tender features I I longed to speak, hut 
the silence of the old nian and tlio cliild controlled me, 
and I passed on without breaking it. I longed to give 
the little girl something, she looked so sad and vreary. 
I had no money nt tlie moment; but remembering 
aflier a while that I ha<i a biscuit in my pocket, I re- 
turned and hand«Hl it to her witliout saying a word. 
She started, raised herself a little from her seat, lifted 
Up her large li<pji<l eyes towards iny face, took what I 
offered her, and silently re.siimed her position — all in 
a sewncl—for I instaidly passed on. 

A few days afterwards I was walking through a 
ncighkmring street, when I felt my gown pulled gently; 
I turned round, and was surprised to recognise my 
littlo friend, now, 1 am glad to say, full of smiles. She 
was out of breath from running, and I asked licr whence 
she had come, and where she had left the old man ? 
I was beginning to frame sornt? question, too, as to vhat 
she wanted with me, when she evidently feared that 1 
might imagine she was going to heg; and a proud 
blush mantled in her cheek as she hastened to say, ‘ 1 
wanted nothing, ma’am, but to thank you for your 
kindness the other day.’ 

It was my turn to be ashamed ; and I said, ‘ My dear 
child, you looked verj^ tired, and I was sorry I had 
nothing more to give you.’ 

* Oh, ma’am, thank you. I was tired indeed ; but I 
was not in w'ant — gnmdfatlier liad money. But I’ll tell 
you, ma’am, wdiat it was, if you’ll only w'ait a minute 
until I run and tell grandfather where I am, for he is 
selling baskets at the end of the street.’ 

Being in a hurry at the moment, I pointed out 
my house to Iier, and told her to call there in 
the evening with her grandfather, as 1 wanted some 
strong baskets, and could speak to her then. She 
came, and I jearned lier simple history. Jler grand- 
father had been long blind, but had been tauglit in 
a benevolent institution the art of basket- weaving, 
and had supported his family comfortably by bis in- 
dustry. He lived with his widowed daughter, litlle 
Norah’s mother, in a village several miles from Dublin, 
and passed bis days tlicn3 peacefully, never venturing 
Into the ‘big city,* as Norab calle<l it ; for when be bad 
a supply of baskets m.ide, his daughter used to hire a 
horse and oar and take tlieni into Dublin, wdierc she 
always disposed of them advantageously, and returned 
wifli her cart full of edibles and clothing for the little 
household. Norah was sent to school daily, .and ca- 
ressed by her grandfather and inotlicr. Slie drcair.l of 
no happier lot, and feared no coming storm, until she 
rewhed her eleventh year, and the great blow came — 
her mother died. Boor little Norah ! She could no 
bikger go to school; for th.e liouse must have a mistress 
to sweep it out, to boil the potatoes for the pigs and 
poultry, to mind the old man, and provide his frugal 
uv^Ib as his daughter had douc ; and little Nunili njust 
be the ivoman of the house. Tiius passed a month or 
. two ; but then the old man found liis purse growing 
empty, and as be had a supply of baskets ready for the 
market, he must go up to town and sell them. Norali 
must go too to lead him ; hut she dreaded the journey, 

^ and still more a sojourn, however short, in the strange 
‘big city’ her mother used to talk about-i^aBsociated in 
3^ youthful fancy with cats and carriages running 
O^r .her and her old Wihd grandfather, and robbers 
. jhkklhg from her the produce of the day’s sale. ‘ And 
then, ma’am,’ she added, ‘ I thought xrorBe of having 
: to .go and knock at grand hoUBei^ and perhaJiB to have 
; to grand ladies. I was so afraid of that, that 

ihy heost 4|uite sunk in me, and I did not like to tell 

: ^ 


grandfather how bad I thoughfTof it all ; but I said I 
was tired, and asked him to sit down and let me rest ; 
and then I thought of niy mother, and how f4e would 
never come back, and . my heart w'as broke, and I 
could not stir a step farther; and we sat upon the 
door-step, and I began to cry— all quite easy, for fear 
pewr grandfather would know. And then, ma’am, I 
saw a tall lady pass by with a parasol, and I thought, 
“Yes, they are all quality here; I cannot ask thorn 
to buy my baskets; they would be angry for my 
speaking to them.” But you turned back, then, 
ma’am, and came and looked down at me — oh I almost 
as my mother w'ould look, ma’am, begging your 
honour’s pardon * (she added with a curtsy)—* and then 
you gave ni(> the cako out of your pocktft, and smiled ; 
and from that moment, ma'am, I feel so light somehow 
about my heart, 1 don’t feel afraid of the quality any 
mosc : they arc the same flesh and blood as the poor 
people, and they can have motherly hearts for ‘he poor.’ 
And thus ran on little Norah ; and I was glad to hear 
tliat her grandfather’s expedition to town had been 
most satisflictory to him as well as to his little girl, and 
tJiat they meant to return home next day with a good 
.stock of xirovisions. 'J'hey promised to call and see me 
wlienevcr they were in town again ; and 1 have ])ro- 
iiiised the old man (who feels ‘ not long for this world,’ 
as he says) to lake Ins little granddaughter into my 
service when sins losc.s his i>rotcction. s. - 

POinNcii: IN MAirniTib^; 

It is always gralifyhig to be able to invito attention 
to cflorts mridc for th.e growth of knowledge, the jirfic- 
tical apjdicalion of science to the husinesa of life, or the 
opening up of liitherto niidis(;overcd resources in nature. 
We have now before ns a volume of the ‘ Transaetioiis 
of the Natural History Society of Mauritius,’ comprising 
a ])erio'l of four years, which enables us to form a toler- 
able estimate of the progress of science in that remote 
dependency. Tlie Society numbers about one hundred 
resident members, .and nearly as many foreign and 
honorary. Shut* up in an island about equal in extent 
to the c*ounty of Worcester, they have a comparatively 
small fiedd of observation ; but so much the more rc.a8un 
is tliere that the work sliecild be effectually done. They 
are well situated for communication with other parts 
of the world, and the ‘ Transactions’ sliow that corres- 
pondence with Oliina, India, Europe, and Africa, is 
actively maintained. The Society has been in existence 
about twenty 3’^ears ; and with a view to greater useful- 
ness, has recently added ‘Arts and Sciences* to its title. 
The memlxirs profess as their jirimary object the study 
of niitural science, more particularly to the applications 
which science may render to .agriculture and the in- 
dustrial arts. Under •this head are embraced — means 
for promoting tlio cultivation of vanilla, silk, le.a, sugar- 
cane, &c. ; prizes for the best and most prolifle samples 
office, maize, iimnioc, and other vegetable productions, 
combined w'itli experiments on the use and properties 
of manures, and the effect of climate. The scheme is 
a good one, and if well followed up, we have tio doubt 
of tlic result proving most satisfactory and advanta- 
geous. 

The vanilla plant, wc rend, htpi been introduced and 
grown in the island with most encouraging success. 
This production, it is pretty well known, is used to give 
a flavour to confectionary, liqueurs, and principally 
chocolate. Mexico exports annually a quantity valued 
at 40,000 dollars ; and its further culture in M^itius 
is looked forward to as likely to add an important item 
to the resources of the island, as a plantation may be 
raised at comparatively Bmall*^^expen8e, It is said to 
be superior to the vanilla of Brazil, which bears a high 
price in European markets— from seventy to eighty 
shillings per p<mnd. Some idea of the prooalde return 
may be formed from the fact, that one plant at the end 
of three years will produce 10,000 flowers, and one 
hundred pods make a pound weight cS. the vanilla of 
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conimerce. The 8uooe^>f the plant in Mauritius was 
for some time prohlenititicai, so' scanty was the prodtlice« 
when th^muiiio growtii of a particular tttembrane was 
fimnrl to he the cause which had prevented the maturing 
of flowers into pods. An investigation took jplacc, and 
the defect w'lis retnediod by making an incision at a 
certain time; and the assistance thus rendered to 
nature hiis had the desired effect of inuUiplying the 
flowers. It is a little singular that tlie introduction of 
tlie vanilla into Mauritius is of comparatively recent 
date : although a native of tropical climates, it was un- 
known in the island until about twenty years ago. In 
tlJc year 1818, an individual from the neighbouring 
island of Bourbon, on a visit to Paris, saw a vanilla 
jilant at the Jardin du Uoi. Astonished at its growing 
in so unnatural a climate, he addressed himself to the 
director of the garden, and ultimately resolved on at- 
h‘mpting to introduce it into the colony. Thr(;e or 
four cuttings were taken from the rare exotic, ami 
nioveil with all due precautions to Bourbon in 18^2. 
Slips from these were afterMrards conveyed to Mauri> 
tins, where their naturalisation at first appeared to be 
hopeless. At length, in 1831, after various alternations 
of failure and suficess, the first crop of a dozen pods 
was gathered, and vanilla now' forms a staple in the 
markets of the colon}'. 

The first cherry ever grown on the island appears to 
liave given rise to some extraordinary jirocccdings. A 
trcf! ha«l been introduced and tended with gri'Ut care by 

planter, who watched over it with trembling anxiety 
rluring the fiovrcriiig season : all the fruit, however, failed 
except one cherry, which grailiially ripened and came to 
perfection. A festival w'as given in celebration of the 
event by the delighted planter, and the governor, »Sjr 
Panpihar, invited to gather tlie uniciue and interesting 
spi'eimen. He arrived punctual to tlie hour, and at the 
liead of the assembled company approached the tree. 
The cherry was gone : a young negro, unable to resist 
the temptation of the red and juicy fruit, liad swallowed 
it. Tlie governor appeased the planter’s vexation with 
the good-humoured remark, thatfthe. will w'ould siiflicc 
for the deed, and tin* company consoled theinsulvcs for 
the disappointment by adjourning to the breakfast table. 

The climate of Mfinritius must be admirably adapteil 
for the culture of silk : the quantity of rain is iioinpara- 
tively small — a fact of iiiueh iifiportanee ni the rearing 
of silk-w’orrns. The East India Company’s establish- 
ments have been taken as models for the pilk-growing 
]ilantations, or ‘ magnaiieries,’ as they are locally called. 
Tlie most important is under the nianagorneiit of a lady, 
v/lioao father introduced the cultivation of silk. The 
first plantations were made by the assistance of Indian 
convicts lent by the government, and arrant of L.l(Hi 
allowed for a further supply of niulherry-trees. X'he 
first supply of silk offered for sale was in 1820, wdien 
750 lbs. of the article in a raw state were brought into 
the market. Certain untoward circumstances have 
siibseipiciitly tended to check this branch of industry, 
but the Society is now working in earnest to improve 
and extend it. We may add, that an annual vote of 
1 0,000 francs is made by the French government as 
prizes for the best cocoons and mulberry-trees in the 
island of BourlSn. Experiments undertaken with a 
view to make the tea-tree productive in Mauritius, were 
sanctioned by the home government ; and a small sum 
towards defraying the exiicnscs was granted, on condi- 
, tion that seeds should be distributed to all who chose 
to a])ply for them, with a view to render the growtli cf 
tea general throughout the island. Two Chinese ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of tea were brought from 
Canton, and. the first plantation of 5000 square yards 
has realised every expectation. Samples have been 
sent to England, and appr?)ved as marketable ; and the 
growing and manufacture of tea are considered as so 
thoroughly established, that the Society unanimously 
assented to the cessation of the annual grant. Tea now 
appears in the list of exports from the island. 

’ Among the OommunioationB to the Society, it one 


describing a process for making sea biscuit to keep for 
three years without deterioration. It consists In mix- 
ing a pulp obtained from yams with dry wheat fimir ; 
no water to be used. The biscuit miulo in this wav is 
said to bo of better flavour than ?ca biscuit generally. 
Some of it kept for eighteen mouths had uudergone no 
sensible alteration, and small quantities have been 
placid in charge of captains of siiips bound on long 
voyages, as the onl^ means of cllcctunlly testing the 
quality. If successful, a profitable branch of industry 
may here be made available, as yams yield 40,000 ibs. 
to the acre. 

With regard to sugar, it has been shown, by improved 
m.achincry, which sulijects tho canes to a gmiter amount 
of pressure than usual in passing through the mill, that 
the sugar cro[) may be set down at 8000 lbs. to tho 
acre. The experiments from which this datum is 
taken were made with eaiies growm on a rocky soil 
eleven or tweh'C huudrtMl leet above the level of the 
sea fn fa(;t the * Transactions ’ of the Mauritius 8iX’.iety 
furnish sullicieut evidence to prove that mtjre defwnds 
on the care and attention paid to the canes wliile grow- 
ing, and period of (Mittiog. than on the (piiintity brought 
to the mill. Among oilier improvements is a new re- 
verberating furna<!c, by which the juice is rapidly 
lieated with a very small expenditure of ftiel. The 
quantity of sugar exported from Mauritius to England 
in 184.'5 was over 80, 1)00,000 lbs., besides 10,000,000 lbs. 
to other countries. 

The Society has for some time entertained the project 
of naturalising the salmon in the rivers of tlie island, 
A series of instructions have been drawn up, at tho 
suggcHtiou of a member residing at Belfast, as to tho 
best means of transporting salmon spawn, or the young 
fish, from this country, witliout injurious oscillation ur 
unetpial temperature. It is obvious that the nicest 
pn*cautions will ho required to insure suerioss in a 
voyage of from ten to twelve weckji. Tho experiment 
is ail iiitercRting one ; but it remains to be scon Whether 
salmnn will live in tl)(> turbid rivers of .an island in the 
Indian Ocean, or if, after remaining one season, they will 
ever return. 

'J’he greatfdemand for guano a« manure induced tho 
chief civil engineer, Lieutenant -colonel Lloyd (tlio 
same, we presunio, whose name was associated witli tho 
enterprising ascent of the l\ter Botte mountain in 
J8.32), with some other gcmlenien, to make a trip to a 
group of rocky islets about tnenty miles from tho coast 
of Mauritius. So treniend\)Us a surf beats upon thc RC 
islands, that they can only be visited during what arc 
called the ‘ liiuTicano nujntlis,' when there are frequent 
calms ; .and even then the voyage is perilous, owing to 
the rapid and uncertain currents running between the 
reefs. On tliis occasion the party, who had ernbarked 
in a small cob)nial schooner, w'erc exposed to extremo 
danger from the springing up of a gale of wind, which 
raised inountainous breakers in the narrow channels, 
and were obliged to bear up for Round Island, one of 
tlie largest of tho group, where they with souie diffi- 
culty (Elected u landing, with the stores intended to 
supply them during tlie prosecution of their, search, 
while the schooner was forced to run back to Port 
Louis. The gale increased to a hurricane j the party 
had no other shelter than that afforded by an old wuriuo 
eaten tarpaulin ; their water-casks were washed away 
by the tremendous waves, although tlie precaution had 
been taken of rolling them nearly one hundred yards 
up the steep rocky beach ; and they had no w-ater but 
what wgs found in holes in the rocks. They were kept 
prisoners in this way for seven d.^ys, when they were 
taken off, not ii^thout risk, by a steamer rnann^ with 
volunteers from a vessel of war then lying at 
tins. ‘ During our forced sojourn,’ writes 
colonel Lloyd, in his cornmanication to th^ Society, .* we 
witnessed from our half-sheltered nootes jUtissh a wonder- 
ful and impressive scene in the strife of the elements, 
and the indescribable ma^fioeaoe cif ihe monstrous 
wares, beating witli orerwhelmLng riolencie the emm* 
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blin.£? precipicff'B beneatli our very feet, that we never 
shall forget a sight whicli but tbw mortals have had 
the opportunity of safely enjoying^ 

Itound Island is describi^ as a most extraordinary 
geological phenomenon. A mile in length, and some- 
what less in breadth, und rising to tlio height of lUOO 
I feet, it is broken up into caverns, clefts, pinnacles, and 
overhanging clifls of calcareous conglorucratc, lava, and 
basalt. During the cominenexitncnt of the gale, X.ieu- 
tenaiit-colonel Lloyd had an oj)porfcuiuty of witnessing 
a most interesting fact in natural liistory connected 
witli the habits of the PhaVton pfm ninirus — red-tailed 
boatswain, or tropic-bird. ‘ IMyriads of the.se birds,* he 
writes, * exist on this island ; and to our utter astonish- 
ment, what we liad only previously remarked to be a 
most becoming ornanient in the tail of these splendid 
sea-birds, proved to be an os.sential portion of the beau- 
tifhl meehanisin which nature Inis allordcd them to aid 
in tiieir swift and varied motions ; and that the two 
slender and delicate fcatliers of their tail serve them as 
a rudder or backwater, which, with their feet, they work 
w'itJi the greatest case and rapidity on cither side, to 
guide them in their evolutions in steering through the 
air. 

* It was not one, but liundtvda, that we snw applying 
this most extraordinary ]K)wer; and it was beautiful to 
observe the suddeuness and energy witli Miiicli they 
used this simple machine, when, on pursuing their 
course against the increasing gale, tliey discovered us 
b(‘hiiid a jutting rock, and seizing tlieirtail, and placing 
it almost at right angles to their body, their head out- 
stretched' in tlie opposite direction, they ehaiigcd their 
course in the circuiuferciice of a few feet, 1 may almost 
say a few inches. Jlut for witnessing this fact, 1 could 
hardly have credited the appliance of so frail a material 
to such a purpose; fortunately the corroboration of my 
friends will not place me in that category wdth regard 
to others.* 

lly the publication of such facts and oh.<;ervatloiis as 
those we liavo brought forwanl, tlic ^laiiritiiis Society 
is rendering good ^llC^vice to the cause of ’scieiiee and 
industry. In a scientific point of view, comparatively 
insigniticant things are not withmit their Vt^lue. ‘ Uring 
me a plant, a leaf, a llowcr, an insect,* said Liniucus, 

* and you add a new link to tlie idiaiii of my investiga- 
tions.’ The Society has our cordial wishes for its jiro- 
sperity, aii<l we trust the Bcntinuait expressed by one of 
its members will he fully realised : ' tiiat scientific and 
philosophical iiutuiries, whilst they exalt tliu intellec- 
tual portion of man’s nature, and eoiiBequciitly reatt on 
the mass of mankind, also ashcinblc together individuals 
of ditferent freedfii» of diHercnt opinions, of dillereiit 
stations of life, in the one peaceful and useful aim of 
benefiting by their inquiries their fcIlow-men lor gene- 
ratious to come.’ In line, the proceedings of this re- 
mote Society, the zeal and success Avitli which its 
menibers combat against tlie dillicultics of their situa- 
tion, might put to shame tin; coinmuinties of more 
highly -favoured districts at lioinc, among whom it is 
found almost impossible to cstahliali with any degree of 
permanency oven u book-club or reading-room. 


' ' 17 k n ^ <;i.iKAT ^jjsiNTiNo-yyjricii. 

/wfe copy from ‘ DlckinsolP.s Almanack for lIllO’ an ae- 
of Ids iinnu'UKc printing- oilier, in liostoii The 
ollloc teOTCrs on area of H(|uarc feet, enibriii'iug lifleeu 

I'Ouiiia. It is lighted by duj by l(j‘i'i4 Mpiares of glass set 
iu lOfi different windows ; and by nimUi, by gas shooting up 
I from 100 different Imruers. In ibosc premises w'o have 
I one steam-engine nf tendiorse power, throe. Adam’s power 
lircbfcOB, two Napier pre^gKis, three ifd,ary ifrcsiea, two Kug- 
gle’s jqb presses, ^ven hand presses, two coppor-plate 
presses, tv»u embossing presses, one hydraulic press, four 
standing presses, ono stuall pow'or prof-p, two paper cutters, 
three card enWees, ono inik-mill, and four maelmves for I 
shaving stcreoty\)C platen, two of which wai moved by 

a st«ain-i>^wQr. We have more thab differont ntylesof 
types— hurdota, lion ers, and cuts of vaiioitti sorts ; iu weight, 


30,000 pounds. These are all hcj(?nii their places by means 
of 86G type cases, or brass gaUojTi, ‘200 feet standing galloya, 
330 oliasee, and throe bushels of riuoins. We have tw'o 
largo cisterns, which contain about 1000 gallons, or np , 
wards of eighteen liogsheads of water. This is distributed 
through every part of the. office by means of fjOO feet of 
lead i)ipe. We use six hogsheads of water per clay, wliicli, 
supposing it was brought in buckets, would take one m;m 
thirteen and a-half hours each day to fumisli, allowing 
him to bring four gallons every ten minutes. Our viirious 
presses tJirew oif in the course of the year, (1,009,400 sheets 
of paper, orfl'2,fil5 reams. Supposing each shoot to bo 
about two and a-half feet long, and that they were placed 
in one continuoiiH line, they would stretch out to ITi, 1 73,700 
feet, or nearly 2ii7<> miles, about the distance from hero to 
Kuro]w. It is eonipnted tliat we have printed the pant 
y£‘ar 130,240,000 pages of hooks, (J4,000 eiieuJars, 2.5,000 
coimucri'ial and lawyers’ blanks, 20,000 cheques, 2.5,000 
billets, .500,000 bill-heads, 300,000 shop bills and hand hillH, 
aiu^ 2,000,000 of ]a]>els. AVe have cut ui>, printed, em- 
hos.scd, .nnd sold 1,201, ,520 cards, or 24,030 \»aeks. Our 
average eoiisumpllon of coal ia over two tons a week, or 1 
more than 100 tons a year. Iles'ides our lOO gas hnnuTs, | 
we use about 1.50 gallons of oil for extra lights and iiniehi- [ 
iiery. L'or our various printing it lakes 1200 pounds of ink j 
]>ci annimi, besides gold leaf, bronze, and In our j 

type and stereotype foundry wo have used tiio jiast year . 
,50, (KM) pounds of metal, and tiinicd out 7000 sten'otypi' j 
plates of various sizes and shapes. In our w hole establish- ' 
i iiif'iit wo enijiloy usually about 100 h;mds, and it is safe tn l 
euneJude that our olHee alfonls direct suhteuaneo lo at 
least 500 jiersons. — /iosion | In these d;iys of steam- ■ 

jiriuting there is nothing very wonderful in all this. Jhe I 
groat ilostou ofllce could he matidied in hkliubu^h, and 
many more than inuteluMl iu liondou.] 

surimsTiTjoN i!v ISjiS- 

‘^Tlferc.AiB (Essays the Monrufar ('hyanUiir) now, Tlving at 
Oriidley; hear Stourbridge, a woman wdio profe.sses to Ii«\e 
the power of witeher.aft. A short time ago she greatly 
terrified a neighbouring bnteher by deelaring that, withiir 
a given time, he would fall from his horse and brc.ik his 
neek; anil such \v#i8 his crcMhility, tliat he gave lier 2s. fid. 
to induce her to ehange or remove the spell that hung over 
him. At the latt(*r end of last w'oek the wi-ctch threw iho 
whole neigh briurh 00(1 into the gi'entest consternation by 
asserting that :v large steam- (Uigiiio boiler WTxild hurst at 
the British (Company’s Iron- works, Coiigrcaves; the result 
of which was, that iiundiers of people residing in the 
vicinity of the w-orks left^ the iieiglihonrhood, in order lo 
avoid the dcstriietioii whicli would have resultodi^roni such 
a catastrophe ; and on the sainc .account several per.sons 
engaged in the \v( 7 rks were induced to absent IhcinselveB 
during the day.* 'J'ho (hniivall iJazHta records anotlicr 
iuslanccof ignorant siqiprsiilioti in 11148 : — ‘A farmer in the 
]»ari.sh of Bodmin, believing that some ailment of his cattle 
was the eonse(iiiciice of their being bewitcht d, has recently 
aiteuipted, .'is a remedy, the e.v])edient of killing a ehieke.ii, , 
and ro.aHting its beart after sticking it over with pins! 'J'lic 
experiment has been so recently adopted, that the eii- , 
iighteued .igriciilturist Is still .awaiting the result. Mc'an- | 
while he is in doubt as to the lU’ojK'.r side, right or left, on ; 
w'hich, for his own iiiiiiiuriity, and the health of his cattle, 
he ought to pass w'lieu he meets llio Bui>x)used witch.* 

H.-VTCntlNCS FISH. 

natching eggs by artificial heat is well known and ex- 
tensively practised in China, as is also the hatohlug of fish. 

'flic sale of s]avvn for this jmrpose foms an important 
branch of trade in China, 'fhe fishermen collect with care, 
on the margin and siirfae.c of water, all the gelatiuona 
matters that eontain siiawn of fish, which is then placed in i 
ail egg-shell (wdiich has been fresh emptied) through a , 
small hole; which is then stopped, and tho shell is then ^ 
lii.*iced umlcr a sitting fowl. In a few days tho Chinese 
break the shell in w'anu w’ater, wanned by the sun. The 
young fish are then ktqit in watiir until they are largo 
enough to bu idaced in a pond. 'I'his plan in some mcasuiu ; 
eountcraets tho great destniclion of spawn by troll-nets, , 
wliich hare caus^jA^c extinction of many fislieries. — j 
Medical jf f ||E k ] 
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A WORD ON THE HIGHLANDS. 

Onk uf the moat agreeable of the many agreeable toifrs 
wiiich may be performed during summer in Seotland, is 
an excursion from Loch Lomond, by an interesting lino 
<»f road, to Glencoe and Port- William ; and thence, after 
some rambling about the skirts of Ren Nevis, to Inver- 
ness by steamer along the Caledonian Canal. A short 
time ago it was tny fortune to make this journey, partly 
with the view of indulging io the picturesque, hut chiefly 
to hav(3 a glance at some of those scenes rendered mc- 
riiorable by the destitution which prevailed during the 
winter of 1840-7. 

Among other novelties which the tourist is promised 
a sight of in passing towards Gicncoc, is the Black 
Mount, a recently -created deer forest of many miles in 
extent, belonging to tlie Marquis of Breadalbaiic. lii 
crossing this tract of bleak mountainous country in the 
stage, little time is afiforded to gratify curiosity; but he 
would be a dull traveller who could not, in a ride of 
two or threo hours, observe the peculiar aspect of a 
district cleared of sheep and c-attle, and inhabited onB’ 
by herds of wild animals, and the scarcely less wild hands 
of gillies who are employed to take caro of this exten- 
sive chase. Tlie scene is silent and dismal You glide 
througli a waste of marshy hollows environed by lofty 
mountains; and the only living*thing8 ^vllich greet the 
eye are here and there startled packs of grouse, or a 
few deer, relieved against the sky, on the summits of 
the brown heathery hills. The Black Mount, however, 
is only a specimen of the great tracts of country which 
within the last twenty years have been rendered use- 
less to mail in the Highlands of Scotland. Shortly 
after the close of the Rebellion in 1745, many High- 
land proprietors, according to new economical views, 
turned their dependent clansmen adrift, rooted out 
small crofters, and dividing their lands into large sheep 
tracts, leased them on advantageous terms to store- 
farmers of skill and capital frein the south. Much of 
the Highlands is still under this system of pasturage ; 
but much has latterly suffered the new transformation 
into hunting-grounds — a remarkAblc change; for in 
the nineteenth century, when all else is advancing, 
the enfbresting . of lands formerly useful seems like 
taking a step back to 'the earliest ages of mankind. I 
have often wondered whether it would be consistent 
with public rights for individual holders of property to 
render their lands utterly useless to the oommunity ? — 
or, to put an extreme case, whether the owner of an 
estate is entitled to sink his lands in the sea, if he feel 
so disposed? Question^ of this carious nature may 
with propriety be considered in relation to the Black 
Mount and other Highland deer forests, where, for tlie 
sake of a little amuaement in autumn, the means of 
human existence ate ejOTectnally extinguished. '%me 


writers, indeed, attempt an apology for the practice, by 
representing that the * deer-shootings * yield a rental 
equal to that from sheep-farming, and, Iwsides, give 
emjiloy incut to large numbers of mon as keepers. This 
argument, wliicli could with equal propriety be used 
in vindication of gaming-houses, is too riditmlous for 
criticism. On the spot, tho new process of turning 
arable and pasture lands into a wilderness is far from 
licing poimlar. Houses and hainlots are eradicated, 
farmers of hU sorts disappear, aiui long-established 
roads through the glens arc ruthlessly shut up; and any 
one who, on business or pleasure, attempts to pursue 
their half- obliterated track, is exposwl to challenge 
and litigation. As yet, the great landowners who in- 
dulge in these odd fancies have encountered only T>ul)1ic 
sarcasm and reproof — a species of bombardment which I 
they endure with magnanimous coolness. 

Besides the enfomsttd and sheep-pasturing portion 
of the Highlands, tlicro still exist a number of districts 
in wliich something like the old sinall-farm and croft- 
ing systems prevail; and after looking at these, the 
mind is almost brought to admit that it would be better 
fur the country that the Highlands should be peopled 
with grouse and deer, than with the human creatures 
who draw out existence in what must be called the 
wretchedness of barbarism. 

Furt-WiJliam is a small town at the opening of seve- 
ral valleys pursuing an easterly direction, and for the 
most part pastoral. In tho low grounds, cultivation is 
pursued on a limited scale, while the bills around — the 
Braes of Lochaber, as they are locally termed — are 
devoted to purposes of pasturage. Interspersed with 
these varieties of surfiioe, wc may observe pretty consi- 
derable tracts of moss, black, miry, and, in present cir- 
cumstances, useless for anything but to furnish fuel to 
the inhabitants. About this district, fronoi the foot of 
Ben Nevis to Glen Spean and Glen Roy, wc wandered 
about fur a few days, and took the liberty of noting tlie 
condition of tho cottagers. In tliis quarter we are in 
tlie country of the Macdonalds, one of the most gallant 
of the clans, wiiosc descendants, till tlie present hour, 
tiiough altered in position, retain many traditional 
recollections of their ancestors. Several owners of pro- ' 
petty hereabouts, as in many other parte of th$ High- 
lands, are, however, English successors, by purchase, of 
what once belonged to old native families. The exten- 
sive estate of Inverlochy, which lies immediately to the 
east of Fort- William, is the property of an English 
nobleman, wh^ father purchased it some, years ago, 
on the insolvmioy of its former owner, the Msx^Uis of 
Huntly. Regarding the general aspect gnd 'OC^itiou of 
the Inverlochy estate there has Ix^a Some i&nplcia|tont 
controversy. Mr Somers, a gentte'iiian of the press, in 
connection with the ^ North British having, after 
j^sqaal inquiry, made varipus ttoternkuti^ iiUsatisfac- 
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torj to the noble proprietor/ his account of the state 
of affairs was impugned as untrue and unjustifiable. I 
pronounce no opinion on the special matters in dispute, 
but 1 lament to say that ibo condition of many cottages 
not only on the estate of Inverlochy, but on that of 
Glen Spean, are so extremely, though not peculiarly 
bad, as to bo somewhat of a scandal to the age. 

In describing the human habitations which lio scat- 
tered about these wastes as ‘ cottages/ we employ the 
only term which the English language admits of. But 
to what is generally understood as a cottage they bear 
very little resemblance. In travelling by a cross patli 
along a bare hillside, you suddenly observe smoke 
issuing from certain holes in certain lumps of stone 
and turf.' These lumps are tlic dwellings of the small 
farmers and cri>fters ; and a number of them together 
forms the llighliind hamlet or elachan. In the midst of 
a straggling claohaii we one day stopped our convey- 
ance and aliglite<l j and pioneered by our obliging con- 
ductor — a Macdonald, who introduced us in Gaelic — I 
we stepped into one of the cottages. On opening the 
door, the apartment we were ushered into vras that 
devoti»d to the cattle; but these w’crc not at liome, 
though the damp mud floor was strewn with their 
litter and refuse. On our left W'as a partition formed 
of w'attie, and this imperfect screen was all that 
8<.'parated the hiped from the quadruped iulmbitants. 
I’assing through a door in the wattle, wc were in ilio 
fiimily apartment. On one side was a shelf with a f<*w 
articles of earthenware, and below it was a wooden 
chest holding tlie Sunday clothes; on the floor were 
two or three stools and a chair, wiiich, with an iron pot 
and a deal table, were tlie wliole furniture. There was 
no grate or chimney. The fire was on the bare floor, 
and the smoke from it curled in wreaths round the 
apartment, glazing every rafter with a jet-black japan, 
and finding exit by an opening in the roof, or by the 
door and window — or, more correctly, hole in tlie wall ; 
for the aperture answering us a 'wind6w had no 
glass. Over the fire there dangled a chain, to which 
the pot might be hooked ; and half up towards the roof 
the chain passed through a disk like a pot lid, the 
object of wbich was to prevent the drops of ruin which 
descended through the chimiicy-opeiiiiig I'rom fulling 
into the fire, or into the food which was dressing upon 
it. Another wattle partition divided the apartment 
from a dark den-like place, in wdiieh I caught a glimpse 
of a bed. And this was the house of a farmer, as he 
must be called. 

^riie wonder to a Lowlandcr is, how people can live in 
such hovels ; but the human being has a marvellous 
power of accommodating himself to circunistanccs. 
The poor Iligblandcr has never known any better, and 
if ho did wish to have a good house over his head, he 
would re<pure to build it at his own cost, and be com- 
pellod to leave it at the end of his lease. Thus inse- 
curity as to a return for outlay is substantially the 
reason why the Highland, like the Irish small fiirniers, 
are so poorly lodged. In the Lowlands of Scotland, 
the landlords, almost without exception, build excellent 
stone and s^ted houses for their tenants ; but except 
on the estate* of wealtlnest proprietors, this very 
proper practice appear to prevail in the High- 

lands. When jh^w they contriv/to exist with 
any degree of hec^w Ur ^mfort in their wretched turf 

* ' lifUtteirs from tlie bn the yamine of LU47.’ Uy 

Bomsrs. 1 vol. duodsoibalO^ libndon ; Hkupkla and Mai** 
shiill, This work, embrusb^f jiitioh Oes^ptlon, 1b well 


I huts, the Highlanders seldom Jjjlul to ascribe much to 
the beneficial influence, of peat smoke. How fur 
this opinion rests on any sound principle I am unable 
to say ; perhaps it is not unworthy of the investigation 
of sanitarians. 

In the general economy of Highland farming, sucli as 
we see hereabouts, there is room for vast improvement. 
By a judicious application of capital, great patclies of 
the lower-lying mossy lands might be reclaimed and 
cultivated, by which luxuriant green crops would be 
raised for the winter food of cattle. At present, there 
is a melanciioly waste and misapplication of natural 
resources ^110 proper fences, nor rotation of crops, while 
the apportionment of farms is very defective. We 
found in full operation an extraordinary species of 
communism, wliich I shall leave to bo described in 
tlU; language of Mr Somers. ‘ Each township or 
hamlet is literally a joint-stock company of farmers, 

^ the members of which arc bound, jointly and scvt-rally, 
to the landlord for payment of the rent. The avable 
part of the farm, rented by one of these clubs, or ccun- 
paiiics, is divided into ridges of equal size; niid these 
again are divided equally among the members ; for, as 
the people argue, in order to secure a fair divis^iou (if 
the soil, it is necessary to cut it up into small seetions, 
and set aside a section to each family consecutively, till 
the whole are exhausted. A family will tlius liavc as 
many as si.x or seven ridges spread over all parts of the 
fiirm, and each of them surrounded by similar strii>e:i 
belonging to his co-tenants. Tlie hill or pasturage of 
the farm is held 8 trictl 3 '' in common. Every member of 
the hamlet contributes an equal number of the sheep 
and cattle necessary to stock the hill ; a shepherd is 
employed at the common expense to tend the flocks; 
and one of the nuraljor, in wliom the little community 
has cemfiJence, is appointed annually to sell the stock 
requiring to be taken to market, tho proceeds being 
applied to tho payment of the rent, and the overplus, if 
HU 3 % divided equally among the co-tenants. Tlie rent 
of the townships vary from T/.150 to L.SSO per annum, 
being at the rate of from L.7 to L.20 for each tenant. 
Tho stock of sheep range from 600 to 2000 on some 
farms; and each family has seldom less than tliree 
milch cows. If any of the tenants proves indolent, ! 
wasteful, and unable to pa 3 ’^ liia aliare of the rent, hi.s 
neighbours arc secured against loss by his stock ; and 
sliould he turn out incorrigible, they can expel liim 
from the club : but in the event of any one l)eing dis- 
.ahled, by accident or sickness, so that he cannot eulti- 
vttte his part of the farm, his co-teinints join together 
and do it for him gratuitously. The claims of widows 
ill this respect particularly are respected, it being a 
fiked rule that no widow be put out of the club, lut ; 
that all lend her a helping hand till her own family are | 
able to take the duty off their shoulders. There is thus 
in these simple communities an active and benevoleiil 
co-operation, which saves individual members from the 
calamities which befall poor families in more artificial 
states of society.* 

From what I heard on the spot, there is no reason to 
discredit an observation of Mr Somers in reference to 
a farm of this class. * The produce of the farm is 
insufiicient to maintain tho families upon it, and the 
attention of the tenants is distracted from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil in a too oftej! fruitless search for day 
labour, to eke out their inadequate resources. Driving 
sheep to tho south is a common amidoyment for this 
class of men ; and it takes thcpi away from their farms 
at the time wlian crops arc arriving at maturity, 
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anrl wlicn their undiv^^ed attention is moat nooeaaary 
to secure the fruits of tircir labour from the ravages of 
a fickle and boisterous climate.’ In cither words* the 
proprietors of these lands do not get rents oot of the 
produce, but from the employment of their tenants in 
work, altogether apart from the farms, AITection for 
the place of their birth, and an unwillingness to leave it 
fur more favoured climes, cause them to tindertake 
obligations unwarranted by tlie peculiar circumstances 
in which they are placed. What should we say of the 
sailcness of a shopkeeper who proposed to pay his rent 
not from his receipts in trade, but from the wages of 
himself or daughter employed in a separate establish- i 
ment ? Yet on a footing of this nature stands the rent- 
roll of many Highland as also many Irish proprietors. 
It may jierliaps be said by way of offset, that if the larpl^ 
which now forms a club-farm were let in a mass to Bnc 
I armor with capital, a better rent would be paid, ami, | 
bf sides, the farmer would have an overplus profit. He | 
it so. The negligence which avovredly tolerates and 
maintains a condition of things revolting to decency 
i'.iul humanity, not to say dangerous to national safety, 
only the more exposes itself to reprehension. 

On going eastward, and seeing the extensive im- 
provements lately cftected on the properties of Lord 
the Duke of Richmond, and other spirited hind- 
Imliiers, we felt as if in a now world. The neat cottages, 
with the well-kept patches of land about them, on the 
Ricjlinioiul (lately the ill-managed Gordon) property, 
preaentcjl a scene of rural beauty and comfort which 
contrasted strangely with what we had witnessed on | 
tlie west side of the country. I 

It is usual to impute much of the misery of the 
Highlands to the habitual indolence of the people. Wc 
may grant tliat they possess no earnest spirit of in- 
dustry. But ill justice, we should view the inhabitants 
of these remote solitudes as the wreck of a primitive, 
mnnstrmted, and, it may he added, iinl'ortunato race. 
h'aiUiful, kindly in disposition, suhmisfivc to law, and 
with strong religious impressions, they may be con- 
sidered to form the raw material out of wdiich much 
good might he wrouglit. lA)i" the greater part, liow- 
ever, in the hands of absentee landholders, needy from 
tlieir own extravagance or that of their predecessors, 
tliey have been cither expatriated, or left to carry on a 
hopeless contest with nature. In some quarters, their 
whole means of livelihood is the produce of a qiutch of 
potato ground; and by way of rent, they give their 
personal labour at any time and to any extent it may 
he required — a species of serfdom revolting to modern 
ideas, and which is little calculated to inspire a 
lovi! of regular industry. * How natural must it he,’ 
says the authority already quoted, * for the Highland 
cotter to detest labour, wlien he feels himself bound 
liand and foot for the petty privilege of planting a feav 
barrels of potatoes ! ’ If the Highland proprietors were 
to reside on their properties, and set about the im- 
provement of their lands and the humanising of their 
lonantry, accusations as to indolence would soon be 
unlieard of. The physical and social improvements 
now going on in the Lewis under IBr Matliison, show 
what may bo -efiheted in meliorating the condition of 
the Highlands and Islands. 

The longest lano has a turning. Highland misma- 
nagement, by the exposure connected with the late 
famine and other circumstances, seems likely to un- 
d(*rgo some modification. A change in views connected 
with store-rarming deserves especial notice. In the 
introduction of large shJbp farms sixty to eighty years 
ago much suffering was inflicted. Had the new order 
of farmers settled to the Highlands with their families, 
the change would have been only from a Celtic to m 
Anglo-Saxoo population. Jn too many instances, how- 
ever, these farmers put their property under the charge 


eff shepherds, and lived themselves in the south; so that 
there were not only absentee landlords, but Absentee 
farmem. Of the cruelty of this perfected system of 
annilulating a settled population nothing need he said. 
What is immoral seldom comes to any good. The sys- 
tem is at length discovered to l>e economically mischie- 
vous ; for not a shUling of capital can ever accumulate 
ill a country inhabited only by sheep and salaried 
I assistants. I am glad to learn that, impressed with this 
I conviction? the Duke of Sutherland is Ix^ginning to 
divido his large into small farms, and to lease them to 
capitalists, who will give the country the benefit of tlieir 
presence. Wlien the system of enforesting has run its 
course, Ictus hope that it will come to as creditable a 
term^tfon. \V. C. 

^ T It E G A M B L E R,* 

‘ A momen'I’ later, and the train would have gone with- 
out me,’ Rsid 1, IIS, almost breathless with running, 1 
placed myself in the corner of a first-class carriage on 
the rail from Versailles to Paris. Three persons and a 
little dog v.'oro my companions. Soon I began to scru- 
tinise them ; and then, as is my custom when travelling, 
to .amuse myself wilii fancying some tale or aii venture 
of which they formed the drawalis persanu!, Hear mo 
sat a jKile-looking young man, carelessly hut elegantly 
dressed, and so intently reading, that even my hurrii'd 
entrance into tlie carriage searcely caused him to lift his 
eyes from his book. In one c(»rner sat au elderly gentle- 
man, Hceiningly in that happy state which is between 
Bleeping and waking ; his cheeks were wrinkled, hia hair 
gray and Rcant, and his thick and bushy eyebroirs almost 
concealed his deep-set eycn, whicli from time to time 
were turned upon the young man engaged in reading. 
*]*shaw/ thought I, *this is probably an uncle accom- 
panying Jiis thoughtless nejdiew to tho town.’ And 
then 1 turned my attention to a young lady who occu- 
pied another corner of the carriage. She, too, was 
pale, and more interesting than handsome. Her dre^s, 
tliough Bim])lc, was piwfcct, and evidently the produc- 
tion of some first-rate tirlistc. Her whole stylo pro- 
claimed licp at once to belong to the higher order of 
aoniety. Her eyes were large, and blue, and inteUcctu.al ; 
her lips smiling; and a simiU and delicately-formed 
hand grasped a smelling-bottle, which she frequently 
used. Opposite to her lay a small English dog of un- 
coniiuoii beauty, between whom and his mistress fre- 
quent looks of affectionate recognition were exchanged. 
She seemed sickly, and to breathe with difficulty, fre- 
quently x>lncing lier hand upon her heart, on wliicli 
occasions 1 observed slie wore a rich and costly bracelet. 
Such were my travelling companions. The supposed 
uncle now slept, msw cast vacant looks around him ; 
tho tlioughtles.s nephew read on ; the lady often sighqd ; 
the little dog snored ; and I indulged in all the luxury 
of a da3"-c3rc.ani, fancying many a strange history con- 
necteil with those around me. It was evident, as I 
tliought, tliat they were strangers to each other ; and 
then the lady travelling alone in a first-class carriage, 
her simple yet higlily-fluishcd dress, the gemmed brace- 
let, her reserved looks, and retiring manners^ led mo 
into a wide field of supposition, too quickly interrupted 
by our arrival at our destination. The train stopped ; 
the pale gentleman continued his reading; the lady 
again siglied, and placed her hand upon her heart ; the 
old gentleman kept his sent ; none seemed inclined to 
make the first move ; so, slightly bowing to my com- 
panions, 1 left the carriage, and soon found myself in 
possession of a room at my hotel. 

Dinner ove% 1 went to the theatre; &ud from thence, 
by the persuasion of a friend, to a private, munbling- 
house ; and great was my surprise to find in. dm osten- 
sible proprietor of the table tho same old I 

had met in the railway carriage, and t0 I had 

sissigned the character of a morose bid .mme. Very few 

* Traatlatiia and 'abd*l(|;fld from 


|)cc)plti ware present and play had not yet begun ; and 
the croupiers, or groom porters, as they ore called in 
England, were sentod on their high stools, on either side 
ui' the table, in that stolid indifference which, whether 
naturnl or assumed, seems always to mark such men. 
The old gentleman was seated at one end of the table, 
nervously grasping in his hand a massive snuffOtox, 
while his eyes seemed restlessly to wander between the 
heaps of gfdd before him and the door, which, soon 
opening, gave entrance to nnothcr of my travelling 
companions— dihe young man, tlic fancied nephew. Al- 
tlioiigli very few people were ])resciit, play soon began. 
It was roHps et noir. Every sound was husbed, except 
the voices of the dealers falling the result of the games, 
and the rattling of the gold as it was * raked’ from one 
to another. 

I never play myself ; and since T knew no one among 
the few gamblers present but my two travelling com- 
panions, my attenti<Mi was altogether engrossed by their 
proceedings. Imlccil the large sums which were lost 
by the young man, the rouleau after rouleau that he 
plnf)ed upon the table, only to be swept from bidore him, 
Jus pale cheek reddened by excitement, and his frequent 
and deep-drawn sighs, most painfully interested me; 
and then his continual losses, ilie run of luck that was 
so evidently against him, and the ccs.sation of all other 
play but Ids, deeply engrossed me. About one o’cloc*k 
ill the morning he left the room, and, I had every 
reason to suppose, without a Napoleon in his posses- 
sion. I immediately followed, and, nuieh excited, wdth 
my friend repaired to sup in a neighbouring codec- 
house. 

‘ You seem much excited with what we have seen,* 
said my friend ; * and since you cannot conceal the inte- 
rest you take in iday, and the evident taste j'ou liuve 
for it, I admire you the more that no inducement can 
tempt you to participate in the game.' 

* I will never play myself,' said I ; ^ tliougli I confess 
that play deeply interests me, especially such high play 
as we have just seen. Besides whicli, 1 was doubly 
interested, since both the keeper of the Bank, and the 
young man w’ho has lost so much, were my silent com- 
panions on the railway from Versailles laf.t evening ; 
and more, those whom wc have seen such keen adver- 
saries in the fight for fortune I absolutely supposed 
uncle and nephew.’ ^ j 

‘ The young man you allude to,’ replied my friend, 

‘ is a colonel in the Russian service, Count Z , cele- 

brated for his great losses. You know what enormous 
fortunes the greater part of the llu.ssian nobility are 
possessed of ; but still, from what I hear, 1 fancy that 
this poor man has not miicli remaining. He has just 
come from Naples, nhcrc 1 am afraid to name the sum 
they say he left behind him. He is an incorrigible 
gambler, and strange to say, his almost invariable bad 
luclc inis not taught him wisdom. Who the banker is I do 
nut know ; 1 never saw liiin here before, though I heard 
he is a Spaniard, who lias just joined the concern with a 
very considerable capital But here comes Monsieur 
Clement, the supposed proprietor of the rooms : let me 
introdu(;e you : he will tell you of the unknown.’ 

The usual compliments being exchanged, M. Clement 
took a scat at our table ; an4 then I heard that the 
BUp{) 08 cd Spaniard was an expatriated Polish officer, 
and, as it was said, of high birth, although he was only 
known as Captain Curio. He lived very simply, and 
ill greiiib retirement, and it was only the day before 
that he had, to the astonishment of everybody, pro- 
posed to take the Bank into his own hands. His 
evident command^ 'inonoy, and the terms he offered, 
were such ai haii induced the proprietors to comply 
with liis seGiuiiigIy j||r 4 nge proposal. ItVas very late, 

. or rather at an eany hour in tlie morning, that we 
ecqiarated ; and X do not jknow how often X turned in my 
bed before X could compose myself to ekep. My chamber, 
too. was small ; the night oppreasive ; aud my neighbour 
in the .adjoining room, from whom 1 was aeparated 
bat liy a edight connecting door, apjparently even more 


restless than myself, lie paqg/ his room incessantly, 
and occasionally I heard the sigh or moan of mental 
or bodily distress. I supmse it was the wine I had 
drfuik,:'the excitement I Wl undergone, and an un- 
willingness to interfere in that which in noway con- 
cerned me, which prevented me from pulling my hell 
and summoning a servant to my neighbour's assistance. 

. At last, however, I fell asleep ; and, as may be supposed, 
awoke late in the day, stupid and unrefreshed ; and 
oven when I left my room and repiiired to the street — 
and, let me add, it was ray first visit to Purina some- 
thing seemed to liang over me ; a dread of impending 
evil, that deprived the novel scenes around me of all 
their charms, and sent me back to my hotel to a quiet 
and lonely dinner in my room ; and that finished, I was 
again alone with my wine, a slight dessert, and my 
wandering tlioughts. I fell asleep. When I awoke, it 
w’as night. A candle slionc through a crevice of the 
doBr leading to the adjoining room, and the conversa- 
tion of a man and woman greatly excited ray curiosity. 

I will not attempt to palliate the offence of listening to 
it : I could not help myself, nor even move or make a 
noise, so that niy neighbours could understand that they 
might bo overheard. The man’s voice was at first soft 
and intreating ; the w'oman was evidently crying, and 
the little she said was in short and broken sentences, 
and so interrupted by convulsive sobs, that I coubl not 
follow them. I gleaned, however, enough to know that 
she was resisting and refusing a reque.st the man was 
making her ; at length, however, hysteric sighs were 
the only rcplic.i ; and then his voice had lost its softne.ss 
and persuasive tones ; it became harsh, and loud, and 
imperative, and I plainly heard him. 

‘ Well, madam,’ said he, ‘you sliall repent this ol).«jti- 
nacy, and your determination to plunge me into ln>pe- 
Icss ruin ; and not only me, but yourself also. Some- 
thing tells me I shall lie fortunate to-night If you will 
not give nio your diamonds, you will deprive me of the 
only opportunity of regaining all my bad-luck has cost 
I me.* 

* Say rnthcr what 3 "Oiir follj', j^our madness has cost 
you,* said the lady. ‘ It i.s all tiiat you now have left to 
us. Those pool diamonds will scarcely suffice to toke 
us home, and enable us to escape from tins city of vice, 
and a ruin that every hour stares us more plainly in 
tlie face. I in treat yoii,1»y all you ever held sacrcil, be 
contented with the dreadful lessons you have received ; 
renounce this fearful infatuation : return to a wife who, 
in spite of all the ruin yt)U have brought upon her, still 
loves you, still adores ^^ou, and would still go hand in 
hand with you to retrieve our lost fortunes.* 

‘ Madam,’ cried the man with a voice choking with 
passion, * all I ask are your jewels ; keep your remon- 
strances, your reproaches, to yourself. I am your 
husband, and I have the right to dispose of all your 
possessions as 1 may think fit to do.’ 

* Have you not sufficiently stripped me of my posses- 
sions, of my poor banished father’s lands,’ replied the 
laiy, ‘ that you would deprive me of this poor bracelet 
that contains my dear mother’s portrait, to possess 
yourself of the jewels which surround it? No,’ conti- 
nued she, after a moment’s pause, interrupted by con- 
vulsive sobs — 'no, Twill defend this poor remnant of 
my fortune witli my life. My mother’s portrait shall 
never leave my arm ; and I will preserve its diamonds 
to save me yet a wliile from the want and misery I see 
approaching.’ 

A demon’s laugh, which still rings in my ears as I 
write the words, was the man’s reply. The door was 
suddenly opened, and so violently shut, that the light 
was extinguished. 1 heard the wreteted woman fall 
upon her knees, listened to her few, shorty wild, and 
supplicating prayers, and all il'aa^stUl. 

At eleven o’clock 1 was again in Mtsnsletir Clement’s 
gambling- room. 

Captain Carlo was seated with cloOped. ^nds at the . 
table anxiously, os I thpughty WAttohing the door. The 
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Russian colonel vaA^t there. He loont howein^, 
arrived. His face was^ushet], and he seemed intoad- 
cated. He seated himself, and fixed his .eyes inteiitly 
etarinfjf at the gold which lay in heaps befd^ him. 
Captain Carlo seemed to regard him with the most in- 
tense interest ; but he saw nothing but the play and the 
gold upon tho table. 

‘ Make your game : the game is made,* said the crou- 
pier; and as he was about to deal the cards, the colonel 
criicd, 1 may rather say shrieked, in a voice of wildness, 
* A hundred Napoleons upon the red!’ 

Tlie dealer paused, and seeing that the colonel placed 
no money on the table, coolly said, ‘ I’ardon me, sir; you 
must stake the money.* 

The colonel seemed horrorstruck : he became deadly 
pale, then fearfully red; and after a momentary struggle 
for utterance, he thundered out, ‘ Dare you speak so to 
Tne, sir?’ And then, in a lowered tone of voice, he 
said, as ho left the room, * After the large sum 1 loft to 
you yesterday, 1 did suppose, as 1 liad not my purse 
about me, that you w'ould not have refused me so 
paltry .a credit.* There was something in the whole 
manner of the man, and the tune of his voice, that 
seemed, as it were, to paralyse the appetite for play 
of the few who were present. One by one they left 
tlie room; and by some undciinable attraction L soon 
found myself the only stranger who had remuined. 
Cai)tain Carlo was apparently anxious and distracted, 
and one or two casual remarks 1 made to liini were 
vaguely answered. Evidently his thouglits were else- 
where. No new-comers had arrived: 1 did not play: 
the croupiers were about to put up the implements of 
their trade, and I to take my hat, when the door was 
suddenly thrown oji^n, and again tlie colonel entered. 
How shall 1 describe his appearance ? His face was 
distorted, and very pale; his lips livid; his hair dis- 
ordered, and wildly hanging about his head ; hi.s right 
band was in his breast ; he trembled violently, and his 
glassy eyes wandered vacantly. He appeared to make 
an etiort to rally and to recover himself, and culling for 
champagne, drank glass after gki.ss nearly as rapidly as 
the servant poured it from the bottle. The draught 
appeared to sober him ; and the crouirier, as if to test 
his intentions, made a show of recommencing his avo- 
cations. 

‘ Cut the CJirds if you fileasc^* said he. ' 

*lied again!' immediately siumted the colonel, ns he 
withdrew his hand from his breast, and placed upon 
the table a magnificent bracelet, of apparently great 
value. ‘ It is worth a hundred tliousand francs,' con- 
tinued he. * Ah ! where now is your courage ? You 
who an hour since refused me the miserable sum of one 
hundred Napoleons ! Wliat! are you afraid, or can you 
not cover my stake ? * 

Captain Carlo quietly, and without a word, opened a 
small box before him, and taking from it notes to the 
amount of a hundred thousand francs, placed them be- 
side tlie bracelet. The g.'iuie proceeded. ' Bliek wins V 
cried tlie croupier. The colonel had again lost, and tlie 
rich bracelet was the property of the Bank. The blood 
ran cold in niy veins as 1 recognised tho jewel, lily 
head swam round, and 1 was obliged to cling to the 
table for support 1 had nearly fiiiuted with excitement 
and surprise ; and I still felt ns in a stupor, when the 
voice of Captain Carlo recalled me to myself. 

‘ Colonel,’ said he, ‘ I know you have not provided 
yourself with money ; but if, in the meantime, you will 
accept tlie contents of tliis pocket-book, to-morrow we 
can arrange bur account.* 

But why prolong the painful scene ? The oiler— how 
strange and uuaecountable did it appear tq me — m'os 
greedily grasped at^ and the game recommenced ; 1 need 
not tell with what TicisAtudes. Sufilce it to say, tiiat 
all was again lost. 

* Now I will play you double or quits,' said-the colonel 
in a paroxysm of utter desperation. 

* No/ replied the captain, * 1 will play no more ; the 
sum you already owe me is more Hum you are able to 


repay. Yet stay ; T will piny you for ten times tlie 
•urn if your wife will be your Beciirity.’ 

At these words the unfortunate Russian uttered a 
cry more frantic, I think, than ere was heard from tlie 
walls of a madman's den, I can never forget it. He 
fell backwards on a chair ; his hair stood on end ; his 
forehead was bathed in cold perspiration j his vigorous 
frame trembled like an aspen ; he seemed to stagger as 
he rose from tho chair ; but clasping the heavy table 
before hhfi with his two hands, he pushed it from him 
with almost superhuman force and violence, and rushed 
from the room. 

I was far too excited myself to observe the effect of 
this sad scene upon Captain Carlo ; but he arose from 
his seat, and not perceiving that 1 was behind him, 1 
heard him, to iny great astonishment, say in n voice of 
profound emotion, * Afy poor, poor Julie ; still ho loves 
her : all is not yet lost ; lier honour is yet sacred to 
him : he iiKay yet be saved.* He turned and saw' me, 
and trembling, he continued : * 1 have observed, sir, 
your interest in this unhappy man, and now bear wit- 
ness that all good is not yet dead in liis heart. liOve 
for his wife still remains, for he would not involve her 
name iu a gambler’s deeds. No, no ! be is not yet 
lost. Happiness and wealth are still in store for him. 
This night and my proceedings have cured him of liis 
love of play. Know, sir, that this man is the husband 
of my only child, from w'liom and from iny country I 
have been lung banished, and obliged even to keep my 
wry existence a profound secret from my nearest rela- 
tives. I escaped with wealth which, by jirudenco and 
personal privation, has greatly accumulated. It is otdy 
lately that the pardon of my generous sovereign has 
recalled me to niy country and my home, and only tlicn 
I heard of my poor daughter's fate and her Imsbahd’s 
infatuation. None could tell me Avhere 1 could find 
tliGin, for none knew where they were. I, how'ever, 
fell upon their traces, and hoard enough to convince me 
that I need not interfere with any prospcfct of success 
till all was lost. His lands have long been sold ; hut 1 
was rich, and could restore all when the proper moment 
came. Knowing that he was coming to Paris, 1 has- 
tened to a^isunic the character of the proprietor of these 
rooms, in the ho])e that, by allowing him to play for 
unlimited sums, I might hasten the happy moment 
when I sliould know he had staked his all. and lost it, 
and I might proclaim myself, and regain my children. 
Tills bracelet, sir, contains the portrait of my adored 
wife, who gave it to my poor child. She would never 
have parted with it hut in the last extremity. Sec 
what love will do! She has sacrificed her Inst re- 
maining treasure, and ho has refused to conipi*oniii«e 
her in name in his nefarious transactions. Oli I ’ cried 
the old man, tlie warm tears running from his eyes— 

‘ uh tliat it was to-morrow, that I could embrace piy 
cliild, and jiardon and restore her husband I* 

Slioc kcd witli these fearful rcvelatioiis, I hurried the 
poor ohl man at once to the hotel. 

* I know where they arc,’ said I ; ‘let us lose no time 
in going to them.* 

* U Colonel the Count Z at home?* hastily de- 

manded Captain Carlo of the porter at the hotel door. 

‘ No, sir,* was the reply. 

* Has he l)ccn long absent?’ 

‘ He was here soon after eleven, and then again went 
out.* 

' Let us go up stairs,* said I. 

Impatience hastened the steps of the father ; scarcely 
could I follow him with the light. He knocked at the 
door ; all was still : again he knocked, and the OAly . 
reply was a oppressed and mournful howl of a lUtfe 
dog; and now he applied his hapd to the lo^, and 
opened the door. All was dark. He tqok the eatidle 
from my hand and went in ; and I, irretlsfildy ' com- 
pelled, followed him. Oh horror of honkers, what a 
scene met niy eyes ! Dead upon the bed, and deluged 
in blood from a deep wound on her MtuHfrd 'arni, lay 
the only child of the poor old man t ' 


IdU 
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Li a few days afterwards, the wretched gambler, the 
cause of so much wo, was the inmate of an asylum for 
lunatics } his case adding another to the many instances 
of mental ruin from the i|)i^gulated and unjustifiable 
passion for gain I 



LIEBIG ON THE VITAL EORCEK* 

TiiK present work of Liebig is a continuation of the 
labours he has been so long engaged in to elucidate 
and explain the powers employed by nature to carry on 
animal and vegetable life. Some of these powers are 
the very same as we see at work in the inorganic world 
or among inanimate things. (Iravily, cohesion, sohi< 
tioii, and the combinations and docorapositious specially 
treated of in chemi.stry, are all largely concerned in the 
plienomcna of vitality’, as well as in the otlier pheno- 
mena of tile worM ; they are vital forces, although they 
may not be the only vital forces. It seems likely that, 
in addition to the numerous properties and powers of 
inorganic bodies, there arc certain distinct forces be- 
longing exclusively to living bodies; which arc not 
developed or brouglit into existence except in matter 
endowed with life, and which would therefore deserve 
to be called vital forces by pre-eminence, or the specific 
powers of organic existence. But these forces, of them- 
selves could not sustain the life of a creature ; for this 
end they must co-operate with a great many of tlie 
forces that adhere alike to living and dead matter -, so 
tiiat it is a great mistake to speak of the vital force, or of 
the one power that keeps vegetables and animals alive, 
and cnableif them to grow, and fructily, and reproduce 
their like. Life is made up, in the first place, of a very 
elaborate and complex structural arrangemeut, a highly- 
organised mecliauism or anatomy; and in the second 
place, of the operation of the various powers and pro^ 
perties belonging to all the materials of this structure, 
whether these powers be mechanical, chemical, or vital 
— that is to say, including the proi)erties that the sub- 
stances possess while in the inorganic form, and wlial- 
ever new properties they may put forth in their or- 
ganised arrangemeut. Thus water is one of the most 
invariable constituents of living bodies ; and the nume- 
rous properties that it has in its separate state arc all 
made use of to the full in the animal and vegetable 
systems. Should it be deprived of any one of these (as 
of its fluidity, by being frozen), the living thing that it 
happened to bo associated with wM)uld as certainly be 
killed as if the special forces of the organised structure 
were totally suspended. 

It will thus be evident that the study of living beings 
must not be confined to an isolated search after the 
peculiar forces of vitality, but must embrace the appli- 
cation of tile other natural forces to the operations of 
life. It is necessary to begin with tracing all the elTects 
of the inorganic forces upon tliesc operations ; and when 
we are sure that we have done this to the full, if we 
find that tliere remain certain processes still unac- 
counted for, we may set them down to the special 
powers of organised nature ; and from the character of 
the processes thus soparated and distinguished from all 
the rest, we may infer tlic exact nature of these organic 
powers. Ill this way wc bhall know at last (as far as 
the thing is knowable) what is the secret or the mys- 
tery of life. 

Eew need to be told that wc are as yet a good way off 
from th^ desirable consummation. At present, scientific 
iiiquirdn are occupying theiuselvcs w'ith the first stage 
of the investigation, or the tracing out of the operations 
that may be sustained within tlic living body by the 
inorganic forces alone, supposing these tofi'ork out their 
effects exactly as. they do in their ordinary connections 
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with inanimate matter ; and n|^ne pretends to doubt 
that, for example, the laws regulating the latent heat of 
water and steam ate strictiy observed in the case of the 
constat^nt water of organic- bodies. 

In his present work, Liebig has devoted himself to the 
elucidation of one class of physical forces employed in 
vegetable and animal life — ^uamely^.thc forces of tho 
absorption or imbibition of fluids by membranes, and 
other tissues and solid substances pcrineablc to fluids, 
whether liquid or gaseous. It is wdl known to all who 
have attended to the mechanism and processes of the 
animal body, that this process of imbibition goes on 
very extensively within it; indeed this is almost tlie 
only way that fluids can enter many parts of the system. 
If wc look at the blood-distributing mechanism, wc shall 
find that it is an apparatus of shut tubes, circling from 
the heart through the body, and from the body back to 
the heart ; but nowhere in all its course (excejrting the 
twd junctions in the neck with the lyinpha-^c trunks) 
does it present any opening or outlets that could either 
dipcharge or receive a liquid stream. And yet the 
purpose of the circulation is to take in matters at some 
parts of its course, and give them out at others. It 
takes in rruin the alimentary canal, in a liquid shnpe, 
♦he iiourisliing matter of tho food; it gives out matter 
to the liver and the kidneys. In the lungs it t.'ikes in 
one gjis, and gives out another ; and in all the tissues of 
the body there is a continual exchange of substance 
going on through tlic waits of the small blood tubes, 
which are diffused every where : fresh matter to nourish 
and replace the surrounding tissue passes out of eaidi 
tube by sweating through its sides; and a portion of the 
altered and useless matter, by a similar process, is taken 
in and carried along the circulation. The blood is a very 
mixed and complicated fluid, being the commissariat for 
supplying every distinct tissue w'ith its proper material ; 
and on entering any one tissue, such as muscle, the 
lairticles of fresh muscle are given out, and certain 
parts of the used-up mustilc drawn in instead ; the new 
matter and the old pass one another in the iiores of the 
blood tubus. It \h the "same with bruin or mucus mem- 
brane, or any o})her of the substances that are subject 
to tile tear and wear of the living action. 

It will llius be evident that one distinct force in con- 
stant requisition in the animal economy is the force of 
fluid imbibition, which Iherefore becomes a subject of 
study and of interest to every lover of knowdedge. 
Like all other branches of inquiry intd nature, it Inis 
both a speculative and a practical value : it is a part of 
the mystery of existence, which the intellect of man has 
always been intent on solving, and at the same time of 
the utmost importance to our corporeal wellbeing. 

With the view of ascertaining the precise character, 
and the most pimple inode of expressing the workings 
of this force, Liebig instituted a set of experiments on 
the passage of liquids through animal membranes, 
lake experiments and like inferences from them have 
also been made by others, who must therefore sliare 
with Liebig the merits of whatever advances human 
knowledge may have now attained in this department. 

In order to connect the force of fluid imbibition with 
forces familiar to us in tlie inanimate world, a few 
words of reference to these forces will be necessary. 

Of natural powers possessing mechanical force, or 
capable of setting material masses in motion, the most 
prominent and striking is the falling force or weight, 
called in Latin ‘ gravity.* The full range of this power, 
as first seen by Newton, extends to the starry heaveus, 
and knows no bounds that wo are aware of, distance 
diminishes its intensity, by spreading it over space, but 
does not ilestroy it. Its efifects are pre-eminently on 
the large scale. • 

It requires a greater effort of attention to appreciate 
a different class of attractions which operate only on 
thd atoms or small particles of bodies. AU substances 
that we limow of are made up of fine particles lield 
togetixer by attractive or adhesive forces^ The firm 
solid masses of stone and metid thAt we see about us 
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ai'« agfpisgates or masS^js of powdery atoms, too fine to 
be distinguished by the filost powerful microscope i and 
the reason why they do not preserve the conation of 
powddr or dust is, tiiat naturo has given them ftrbng 
attractions for one another, so that in favourable ^r- 
cumstances they stick all together with an intense 
energy, which it often requires a great force to over- 
come. Mere gravity would not keep particles together 
with such a degree of compact firmness. Now although 
the general effect of these atomic attractions is very 
obvious to our senses, by making all the difference 
between the dust tliat fioats in the wind and the rocks 
that defy the ocean, yet their operation on the indi- 
vidual particles cannot be observed, owing to the ex- 
cessive smallness of such particles compared with our 
powers of vision. But if we take the liberty of repre- 
senting an atom by an apple, and a brother atom by a 
second apple, and if we imagine these two apples so 
attracting each other that it takes a i>owerfuI pulb to 
draw them asunder ; and if, moreover, we conceive that 
attraction is not the whole of the action that goes on 
between them, there being at the same time an intense 
repulsion that holds them from coming perfectly close, 
we shall possess an illustration of the forces that main- 
tain tlie solid structure of bodies. If wc imagine the 
two apples held at a distance of half uii inch from caidi 
t)ther, and so fixed between two forces, one preventing 
them from being drawn asunder, and tlic other prevent- 
ing them from coming any nearer, wc shall have a 
picture of what occurs hctw'een every two particles of a 
piece of iron or stone. Each atom of iron clings to its 
fellows all around it with an intense adhesion, which, 
however, is counteracted by u repulsion that makes 
them all keep at a certain distance from each other. 
The attraction is an iidiercnt property of the particles, 
but the repulsion may be very much modidod by heat. 

Of this binding attraction (which gives us firm 
masses instead of what in bicutland might be culled a 
universe of sfoiir) there are two different kinds, which 
we have carefully to distinguish. The first is the kind 
that obtains between particles ofi tlic same substance — 
tiie adhesion of iron to iron, lead to lead, sulphur to 
sulphur, ice to ice, cluy to chij". This* has been ciilied 
homogeneous attraction, or kindred attraction. By en- 
abling each atom to cling, by a preference, to its fellow 
of the same class, it keeps *up the distinctness and 
purity of substances ; and without it, we should have a 
general chaos of all the materials of nature, to the utter 
confusion of their specific and distinctive usefulness. 
Turc gold or pure water .'Vould be an impossibility, 
were it not for the kindred afiinity of tbe particles of 
each ; for if they were once broken up, and intermingled 
with strange matters, there would be uo means of sepa- 
rating tlie mixture. 

The other kind of atomic attraction is what subsists 
between the atoms of different substances. Although 
the attraction of each for its own kind is the primary 
law, there is, over and above this, certain eases where 
the particles of one kind attract the particles of another 
kind. Thus besides the adhesion of copper to copper 
and tin to tin, there is an ttdiiesion of copper to tin, such 
that, when they are melted together, the one diffuses 
itself through the other, and the whole mass becomes 
coherent under three different atomic attractions. But 
the most common, and perhaps, on tho whole, the most 
important instance of this action, is tho wetting of 
bodies by watei^, or the adhesion of watery jiarticles to 
the particles of other bodies. The action is nut an 
unlimited one : it is not a matter of course that any 
substance will show an attraction for any other sub- 
stancHi; on tho contrary, some substances are wholly 
destitute of adhesion to certain others, and some have 
the power of adhering io many, and some to few. The 
phenomenon is very variable ; and it is one of the spe- 
cific characteristics or properties of .every substance to 
have a certain amount of adhesive affinity to certain 
otlicr assignable substanoes. To distioguisn this kind 
of attraction fh>m the first, it is caUed heterotfe/tBous, or 


foreign, or alien affinity. Liebig and some others reckon 
it a kind of chemical affinity, bwause it operates, liko 
chemical affinity, between the atoms of bodies ; hut in 
this country it is usual to reserve the name ‘chemical* 
to the affinity tliat transforms two substances that are 
mixed together into a third, with properties totally dis- 
tinct firoiii either — as in the affinity between oxygen and 
hydrogen when tliey form water. 

As the purity and separate cxisUmcc of tho various 
materials eff tho globe are maintained tiy kindied attrac- 
tion, so a certain number of mixtures and adhesions 
arise from foreigii attraction. All cements 0]>erate uu 
tills principle ; likewise tho alloys of metals, the com- 
position of rocks, and tbe dissolution of solids in liquids, 
and of liquids and airs in liquids. Tbe penetration of 
liquids into the pores of solids is a very conspicuous 
example of the same action — as in the swelling of wood 
by being wotted, the absorption of water by a sponge, 
and tlic rise of oil in wicks. When glass tubes are 
formed of a very fine bore, if they are dipi>cd with one 
end ill water, tho water will rise up several inches 
above its level, tho rise being greater as the tube is 
smaller. 'Phis ease has been called capillary attraction, 
because the tubes are so line, us to be compared to 
hairs. But the iitune is a misleading one, uinl carries 
the mind quite aw.ay from tho real cause of the rise of 
tlie liquid, which is the attraction of tho water for the 
glass. If a capillary tube wore formed of tallow' or 
bees’ wax, ibero would be no such rise ; these sub- 
btances nut being of thu class that W'ater has an attrac- 
tion for. 

The present researches of Liebig have rcferfmcc to 
the foreign or alien uttractiou that we have now ex- 
plained ; and they involve two different cases of it 
whicli are coinplicattMi together in one operation : the 
cases are, the attra(;tion of one liquid for another, os us- 
ing them to mix together ; and the attraction of liquids 
for porous solid membranes, wliich leads to their iiu- 
bibitiuu or absorption. We shall now describe some of 
his experiments. 

Animal membranes and tissues are permeable to nil 
liquids whatsoever: they are in no case liquor-tight; 
and when jtwo liquids disposed to mix are separated 
only by a membrane, the mixture is retarded, but not 
prevented. If a piece ol' bladder is stretched across the 
end of a tube, and if the tube is filled W'itli brine, and 
immersed in pure water, so that tbe two liquids touch 
the bladder, one on one side, and tbe other on the other 
side, an exchange takes place through the bladder — 
brine Hows down out of the tube, and water flows up 
into the tube; and the crossing or exchanging move- 
ment continues till the liquid outside and inside is oi 
the same uuifunu degree of saltness. So if alcohol and 
water are put in tlie same ]>rcdicaiuent, with a mem- 
brane separating them, there is a cross-current between 
the two till an even mixture has been produced — liie 
presence of the membrane does not suspend the alien 
attraction of particles of water for particles of alcohol. 

So far the phenomenon presents no remarkable sin- 
gularity. But it has been observed that, in many cases 
of this kind of mixture, more of the one liquid passes 
through than of the other ; and at tho end of the pro- 
cess, the quantities remaining on the two sides are 
chang^, one being increased, and the other diminished. 
Thus in the case of water and brifie, the water fiow's 
faster through to the brine than tho brine to the water, 
and the bulk of tlic mixture on the side of the brine is 
increased, while tlie bulk on the side of the water lias 
diminished. So when alcohol and water are used, the 
alcohol passes in least quantity, and therefore incretwsiM 
in bulk, whil% the water diminishes. This vnjniM 
lien even if file alcohol, the fighter of the were' 
uppermost in the experiment : the specific grevituNl are 
not concerned in file process. This case it altevation 
of bulks, when first discovered, was reokoiied a hew and 
remarkable phenomenon, caused hy a pectiUgr and dis- 
tinct forcq, and the names 
applied to destgoate the action, ' 


^ aao joyayAL. / 

i7i»now.howevw,di»tioottyia»d«ltrtM oth® class of exp^immts, o^e akme wji^ tenor, 

and unknown power of imtow ie fem^yedin the niat- but csdoulnted to illnstrate ^pwiaBy the jaflnence of 
ter. T)io ineouaUty of flow is owing to attraction of the cutaneous tnuispintion of the anitari body, or the 
tlie nuBtiibrane itself for ^ two liquid*. Like most eaoap©:of vapours through the skin, upon the motion of 
other porous solids, animal membrane has ,*i strong at- the liquids in the interjor. fliere is a constant escape 
traction for water, and tucks it into its pores so encr- of watery vapour, miiteu with other vaimurs and gases, 
gctically, as to swell out by the action- It has likewise from all the pores of the skin, the water being the most 
an attraction for brine, or the mixture of salt and copious ingredient : and this transpiration is very flue- 
wafer; but this attraction is not so strong as for the tuuting, iind is dependent on the condition of the external 
pure water. Hence if water be at one side diid brine at air, as well as on tlic state of the body itself. Lxpe- 
the other, both will be absorbefl, but the water will he rience shows that the health and vitality of the iiidivi- I 
drawn in most strongly and most rapidly; and hence a dual are greatly RHected by it. 

greater quantity of it will pass out at the other side — Liebig iins made exi>eriinenta upon tubes closed 

I that is, more water will pass through to the brine than with bladder, and filled with water, so that one side of 
! brine to the water. There is the same superiority in the bladder is in contact with water, nitd the other side 
the attraction for the water in the case of alcohol and with the external air. In this arrangement the water 
water. Also if pure water is used w'ith a solution of evaporates through the bladder into the air ; and wIkmi 
sugar in water, the sugared water will increase in bulk, the tiilx) is a bent one, the bending being at the top, and 
and the pure M'atcr will diininiali. The greater the dif- om* of the arms (which both point downwards) covered 
ference in tho nttraetions of the liquids for the mem> w'itli bladder at the mouth, while the other is immersed 
hntne itself, the more marked will be the change of in a vessel of liquid, the evaporation fnmi the free end 
bulks from the inequality of the transudation. Thus a leads to a rise of fresh liquor, by the atnuMpheric pres- 
solution of albumen has an exceedingly small attraction sure on the liquid of the vessel, even if the immersed 
far auinifll membrane ; hence, when it lies at one side, end be like»’5»e closed with bladder ; so that the efleet 
and water at the other, the permeation is almost all on of evaporation through the walls of tubes is to keep up 
the side of the water, or the water passes through to the a motion of the liquid w'itliin the tubes. Thus evapo- 
albumen, while scarcely any albumen passes through to r.atioii from the skin takes off pressure from the liquids 
the water ; it is a case of one-sided absorption rather of the capillaries, and they are driven on by the pressure 


than of mutual exchange. 

The phenomenon, therefore, is t)ic result of three dif- 


behind with so much the more rapidity. In a w'ord, 
cutaneous transpiration has the effect of increasing the 


ferout attractions — one betw'eeii the liquids themselves, rapidity of the circulation in the neighbourhood of the 
such as would make them thoroughly mix with each skin, and therefore of increasing the functions of the 
other whenever they came in contact ; and tw'O between blood in renewing the tissues and maintaining the 
the nuMubraue and the two liquids. If the membrane's vigour and vitality of the system. For as life consists 
attraction is the same for botli liquids, the flow is equal of the uninterrupted decay and renovation of the 
to both sides ; if it is greater for cjiie, that one passes muscle, nerve, mucus niembranc, and tlie other organs 
through in greatest quantity. And as, in general, water and tissues, so tho more rapidly these two processes go 
has a stronger attraction for membrane than other on, provj(ied they keep an equal pace-— that is, the reno- 
liqiiids, it will show the most abundant absorption. vation equal to tlie decay—tlie greater is the forc;c and 
Liebig points out several applications of these doc- feeling of life in the individual. Hence tlie value, 
trines in the animal body, which contains avast asscin- among other things, «f an uninterrupted evaporation ■ 
hlage of membranous tubes. Thus in drinking pure through the pores of tlie skin. The impulse tlms gc- 
water, the absorption through the w-^alls of pie stomach ncrated to the 'movement of the liquids has the same 
into the blood is more rapid than with any other liquid, general effect ns an increase of the power of the heart 
A solution’' of salt stagnates for a considerable time be- to send blood through the body. The evaporation from 
fore it is taken into the circulation ; and in that time it the lungs is another case of the same principle : the 
^xercises the wcU-know’ii purgative influence in the more abundant it is, the more rapid is the circulation in 
intestines. So tea or milk will remain much longer in the lungs, and the greater the aeration or purification of 


the Stomach than w*atcr. Tlic rapidity of the absorp- 
tion of pure water is very great, and enables water- 


the blood. 

Jlut evaporation is always dependent on the dryness 


drinkers to pass an extraordinary quantity through of the external atmosphere. When the air is perfectly 
tlie body in a short time. In proportion as the water is saturated with moisture, no vapour rises from stag- 
mixed with any dissolved matter— common salt, salts of nant pools; and although the high temperature of the 


soda' or magnesia, iron, lime, &c. — its absorjitivc ijowcr 
is reduced } and if drunk in the same quantities as pure 
water, it will cause a heavy oppression both in the sto- 


body will always cause a certain amount to go off from 
the skin, yet. in a moist atmosphere the action must be 
very much repressed. The fluids thus lose one of the 


mach and in the blood-vessels ; being obstructed first in forces that keep them moving ; they stagnate to some 
its passage into tho circulation, and next in its passage degree ; the processes of wear and renovation are dirni- 


iiito the kidneys. 


nkdied ; and the powers of life stand at a lower figure. 


The consequence in the animal body of the vety little The stagnation may be siudi as to bring on some un- 
aninity of albumen for membranous tissues, is the more healthy change in llie fluids, and then we have disease, 
ellkitual retention of the blood in the blood-vessels. It is of course quite possible that the cutaneous evapo- 
bk>iMl being composed of albumen and a number of other ration may be too great, and the motion of the fluids 
matters, which have all a low attraction for the sides of made disproportional to other processes, which also 
the tubes. 1’hese substances must of course not be will cause disease. Health is the result of a perfect 
wholly retained in the blood-vessels, as their purpose balance of all the functions ; but in general it is seen 
is to iiourish the tissues ; but it would seem that they that a dry uir and free evaporation are favourable to 
require to be prevented from pa^^sing through with the vital activity, and a moist air is a ready source of 
same rapidity as watery solutions of other matters. disease. 

At of the body, and the walls of Liebig extends the same reasoning to plants whose 

the diaerent tist^ta, probably possess unequal attrac- leaves present a large extent of evaporating surface, 
tlons for diffomit liquids, and this may in part deter- He thinks that this evaporation may be the chief force 
mine the tendency that Jmey have to pass particular that maintains the motion ot the sap; he quotes a 
fluids in prelerence to others. Bat this is a very ob- number of experimeuts made in the l*tt century by 
^ **^^*^*^ forces at work Hales to confirm this supposition : and iia the partial 

^^vvetwg organs stagnation of the animal fluids from a checked tmnspi- 
imbibit^w trimsudatioii. ration is a cause of weakness apd disease, so he con- 
; The present volume contains the description of an- aiders that plants axe struck wiSi Wight in the same 


way* Influenza anflVhe {lotato dizeoye are eaneefl-nr 
promoted by the lAine dShiospheric peculiarity of exceee 
of moieture. From Hales’s obfiervatlone lie quotes afi 
instancfe of the blight of hops under i^ie eireutbetances 
of B period of intense heat, which gave & great Impulse 
to growtii, followed by a long succession of moist, close 
days, and consequent stagnation of tlie ever- abundant 
sap. 

The volume concludes with a paper by Dr Klotzsch 
of Berlin on an improvement In potato cultivation. 
The idea of it is, to pinch off about half an inch from 
the ends of the twigs of each plant twice in tlie course 
of the season ; first in the fourth or fifth week, or when 
the plants are from six to nine inches above the soil, 
and again in the tenth or eleventh week. Tlie object 
is to prevent the growth of the flowers of the plant, and 
to send all the force that would be expended on these 
to the roots, as well as to the stems and leaves, whose 
action on the air ministers to the growth of the tubers 
beneatli. It is said that in this way the ])roduce of the 
potato will be very much increased, hilo the liability 
to blight will be diminished. A moro limited form of 
the practice has been in existence for some time, but it 
is worth being tried to the full extent now mentioned. 

C H A T E A U B It I A N 1). 

^ChX'TEAUBRUND is no more! Tho mind which ima- 
gined * Atala ’ and * Reno ’ has faded from our view. 
Traveller as well as autlior, he who has led us over so 
many lands, has now departed from earth. Amid the 
troublous clouds which hover over his country, the sun 
of the author of the ‘Essay on Revolutions* has set. 

Francois- Auguste de Chateaubriand was burn at St 
Malo, in Brittany, in 17G9. His family was one of the 
most ancient of the Breton race. His first years were 
passed in the Clnltcau de Oombourg, an old paternal 
mansion. From tlio height of a tower in wliich was 
situated the hcdchambcr of liis cliildhood he heard 
the breakers of the sea roaring upon the wild Breton 
shore: he listened to the gusty wind, or heard the drear 
shriek of the gull, while watching tliob now sparkling, 
and now hidden stars, and becoming acquainted wltii 
all the scenic iioints oi' an ocean coast. 

Tho Chateaubriand family ,• it appears,- had a phy- 
siognomy at once liauglity, cold, and melancholy. In 
cliaracter the father w'as proud, austere, ami irtijias- 
sible, and his conduct was felt to bo so uiifatlierly, that 
it drove his child to seek for sympathy rather amid 
the savage scenery around, tlian from liim. In solitary 
reveries ocnid wild walks the young Chateaubriand thus 
first nursed those powers of imagination wdiieh were 
latent within him. Rur was tlie poetry of sympathy 
without an inspiration and an object even in the cold 
chdtcau. A small sweet flower yet bloomed in that 
drear wildwood ; a young sister was there, whose love 
he returned, who understood his emotions, wlio recog- 
nised the grace of his nature, and appreciated it in 
delicacy of her own. 

As the youngest son of the family, Chateaubriand 
was destined for the priesthood. His studies commenced 
at the college of l)ol, and terminated at that of Rennes, 
where ho had the future General Moreau as his school- 
fellow. ,The profession which had been chosen for liiui 
was, however, one to which he had no vocation, and 
it was abandoned. A step had, however, to be taken. 
Sometimes he thought to visit the lands beyond the 
tomb; sometimes to embark for the East Indies. At 
length his ddor brother having become the accepted 
suitor of the granddaughter of tho great Miileshcrbes, 
a Bub-lieutenanVs commission was procured him in the 
Navarre regiment, and ittiateaubriand arrived in Paris 
in 1769, was presented at court, rode in the king's 
carriage, joined in the royal hunt, and entered into all 
the gaiety of the Fyenoh capital 

His intellectual tastes and studies were, liowever, not 
1 1 relinquiahed even in the whirl of Parisian life. There 


srfts Of little court to which he was mole ftttraotsd than 
to tliq. great court of which he was a metnber, and to- 
which mind alone gave the chum to admission; . It was 
the court of the last and least disciples of the Encjyelo- 
{Mcdic school Through them Chateaubriand was first 
brought before the public us a poet. Under tliell 
patronage appeared a far greater than themselves. 

Meanwhile one voleaiiic eruption of tlie Revolution 
succeeded auotiier. Tlie afl:iir of Coblentz octeurred. 
I'he regiment of Navarre, of whidi the Marquis de 
Moztemarb was colonel having mutiiik^d like the others, 
Chateaubriand found himself released towards the end 
of 1790 from his military engagements. Trcfcrring to 
CMiiigrate, lie determined to make his travels useful, lie 
aspired to nothing less than the complete discovery of 
the north-west passage. Ilearne had seen it in 177:2, 
Mackenzie in 1789, and why should not Chateaubriand 
fully make it known in 1791 ? At least it was a matUtr 
of laudable ambition — better than emigrating to Eng- 
land and teaching Ercncli. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1791, he embarked at St Malo with u letter of re- 
commendation to Washington from the Manpiis de la 
Roiiaizie, who had served in tho xvar of American Iii- 
dependeiK‘ 0 . His voyage over, he presented Ids note 
of intrnduelion tr> the new (hncinnatus. Washington 
listeiK'd to his project with astonishment, and spoke of 
the diflicuUies of the enterprise. ‘Is it nut easier to 
discuver the polar passage than to i.reAtc a people as 
you liavc done?’ said (’hateaubriand. Washington 
i gave the young entluiaiast a warm grasp with his noble 
I hand. Iii the preface to ‘ Atala,’ and in a note to the 
I ‘ Essay on Revolutions,’ our traveller has explained at 
length liis intended plans for his journey. He wished 
to discover the passage to the north-west of America 
by penetrating to the Polar Sea. Instead, however,*^ 
of directing his course to the northward, ho meant to 
pierce the western coast a little above tho Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; thence following the outline of the continent, 
and keeping tlie ocean constantly in sight, he iiitendud 
to travel northward as far as Behring’s {Strait, to double 
the last American cape, to pursue an eastern course 
along the shores of the Polar Sea, and to return to the 
United Stages by Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and Canada. 
This route, however, from one cause or other, was step 
by step relinquished. He was advised to begin by 
sc:isoiiiug himself by nii excursion into the interior of 
America, to make himself acquainted with the Sioux^ 
the Iroquois, and Esquimaux; and to live for some 
time among the hunters in the Canadian woods, and 
the agents of tile Hudson’s Bay Company. This advice 
appeared reasonable. Our traveller thus viewed the 
c.ataract of Ni:ig;ira, explored the gigantic ruins on 
the banlcs of the Ohio, and loitered amid tJic savages 
in the land of the Natchez. Soon the discoverer gave 
place to the traveller, the traveller to the poet. Tho 
north -Avest passage seemed nearly forgotten. Clla- 
toaubriand Avandored over bike and forest, sketching 
from a wild nature in colouring Avorthy of sky and 
cloud, and studying tribe by tribe tbo manners, the 
religious notions, and the languages of the Indians. 

Ill reading bis travels, liis love of colour lias always 
struck U.S. Had his genius been engaged in painting, 
he Y» ould have been a great colourist. Take a passage 
for example, lii describing some North American 
plains Chateaubriand writes : * The movable surface of 
these plains rise, and are gradually lost in the distance ; 
from emerald-green they pass to a light-blue, then to 
ultra-muriiie, and then to indigo — each tint dissolving 
into the next, the last terminating at the horizon, ivhere 
it joins the sky by a bar of dark azure.’ His American 
Travels are abo remarkable for collections of worda m 
the aboriginar languages, and for pleasing relations of 
the poetic triulitioua of the Indians. No pnomss mraai 
however, made towards the polar passage, die noted 
now * a light wood of maples, through which the sun- 
shine playa as through laoc ; ' nqw * peahedhiUi, fiapked 
with rocks, from Avliich liang obnvoltuliiiea with white ,.i 
and blue fiow'ers, festoons of bignoniaii, long grasses* < i 



and rock plants of all colours now the foliage, * which 
displayed all imaginable hues-^scarlet passing to red, a 
(liirk-ycUow to a bright gold colour, reddish-brown to 
light^brown, green, white, azure, in a thousand tints 
more or less faint, more or teas bright.’ lie marked 

* striped ducks, blue linnets, cardinal birds, and purple 
goldftnches glisten amid the verdure of the trees.' 11c 
heard the whet-Saw imitate the noise of the saw, the 
cat-bird mew, and the parrots chatter. lie saw to the 
south * savannas studded with groves, a/id covered 
with buOaloeS',’ and the Hapid.s * according as they are 
illumined by the sun’s rays, blown back by the wind, 
or shaded by clouds, curling up into golden waves 
whitened with foam, or rolling on iu a dark-looking 
curteut.* In flue, he er.tirt-ly forgot Ins plan of dis- 
covery ; and in the IjokI of tlui Natchez imagined 

* Ueiife,* and wrote ‘Atala’ and ‘The Natchez,* in 
which ho described so well the manners of tiie tribes 
among wlioni lie sojourned. 

Accident, however, threw in Ida way a fragment of 
an lOngUsh journal. 14y this lie learnt tlie llight of 
Jjouis XVL, lii.s seizure at VarenncH, and the intended 
invasion of France by the emigrants. A native of 
llrittaiiy, and therefore a thorough believer in the 
divine right of king.<t, he felt that honour called him 
to join tlie French royalists, lie thus abandoned the 
American wilds and the north-wefit ]>aBaage, imd re- 
turned to Europe, and entered tlic Prince of (Sonde’s 
army* When ho reached his camp, it was remarked 
that he came late. ‘ Hut 1 come oxpre.sa from the 
cataract of Niagara,’ replied Cliateaubriand. Tlio poet 
made the campaign w'itli an old damaged musket. 
Inside his knapsack was tho manuscript of ‘Atahi,’ 
which fortunately w'arded olT a ball which would othor- 
^wise liave destroyed him. At tlie siege of Thionville, 
however, (Uiak'aubriarid w.as wounded in tho thigli, 
and left for dead in the ditch, wljore tho small-pox, 
which was then ravaging the little army, seized upon 
him. Some of the Prince do Ligno’s followers luckily 
discovered him, and threw liini into a w'agon, in wliicli 
ho was taken iu an apparently dying state to Ostend. 
Arrived at Ostend, lie was immediately placed on 
hoard a small vessel bouml for Jersey, It made 
(iiuernscy harbour, where he was carelessly put on 
shore, when the poor sufferer was nearly in e.xtreinity. 
(Covered with loath some sores as he was, a poor 
4 fiff.shcrman*s wiib jiitied his fate, had him conveyed 
to her cabin, and tended him with unremitting care 
until his recovery. We wish we could reiMid the name 
of this good woman, whicli is truly w'orthy of being 
associated with that of Cliateaubriand, wlio owed nearly 
as much to her as to his mother. 

When he had recovered, the unhappy einignint deter- 
mined to seek literory employment in London. Jlo arrived 
in^the llritisli motropolis in tlie .spring of 170J, desti- 
tute alike ol‘ friends and resources, an<l althougii freed 
from tho small-pox, yet in indifferent health. Lodged 
ill one of the lowest of Loudon Lancs, Chateaubriand 
earned a petty pittance by teaching French and .uakiiig 
translations for the booksellers, llis leisure time was 
more congenially employed in planning and conJi>osing 
his ‘ Essay on Kevolutions.’ This work caused him two 
years of labtmr, and was first published in l.iondon in 
1796. Iu it his object is to prove by parallels between 
ancient and modern revolutions — their like rise and 
similar failure — that violent eruptions of society are 
incapable of forming phases of jiositive and permanent 
progress. If the particular instances in tills book are 
sometimes too strained, and the couiparisoiis too loose, 
much of tli® general view of the author may yet be 
admitted by the candid and liberal rea^r. The chief 
fault of the work was the sceptical tone ^lich prevailed 
in some parts of it At times its author Rp^ieared to 
doubt Frovidence — progress itself. Tliis fault, however, 
was fully redeemed In tlie believing, trusting pages 
iThich he afterwards .^inibUshed iu the ‘ Genie du 
; .Christlanisme.* 

■V -Meanwhile the misfortunes of the emigrant had been 



aggravated in those of his fj^ily. Mademoiselle de 
Hosambo, the wife of his brdilicr, was executed with 
her husband and her mother on the same day as her 
illustrious grandfather, M. de Malesherbes. His mother 
s^ followed them to the grave-^his father had pre- 
viously died. On her deathbed slie liud charged his 
beloved sister to write him a letter, appealing to lus 
religious duties. When his sister’s letter rcacheti 
Chateaubriand, she also bad died from the effects of 
imprisonment This event profoundly. affbeted him. It 
seemed as if two voices called to him from tho tomh. 
These voices were to him the voices of two saints, and 
they were thus tho inspiration of lus ‘ Spirit of Chris- 
tianity.* 

A new scene had, however, occurred In the revolu- 
tionary drama of France, llonaparto arose to power, 
and openetl to the emigrants the gates of their country, 
(cliateaubriand returned to France in 1800, and in cou- 
nc^imi witii M. de Fontanes was employed upon the 
‘ Mercury.’ In this jiaper, part by part, * AtuJa’ first 
api>earcd. The worn-out citizen of republican Franco 
was delighted with the frank manners and artless sim- 
plicity of this wild child of the forests of the Far West. 
The civjlis.atiori of old ‘Kiirope listened with pleasure 
tc the miUe thoughts of the young savage of the new 
world. It was a successful work, as it was felt to be 
as fresh anti new as a blaekhorry from the woods. 

I'lie publication of the ‘Spirit of (Christianity* suc- 
ceeded tho appearance of ‘ Atala.’ After the harsh 
negatives wliieh had burst asunder the bonds of a bold 
bigotry, it came with words of consolation to the world, 
uniting faith and reason, and throwing a holy halo over 
the internal man. While Napoleon was building up his 
imperial edifice with circumstances, outward forms, 
and the shows and shams of things, Chateaubriand on 
llis ])Hrt pointed to that renovation from within, to that 
spiritual revolution and empire of the soul, which may 
indeed be assisted by external reforms, but for which 
they can never prove the substitute. The ‘ Ceiiie du 
Christiaiiisme’ is yet an admired book. To analyse it 
would be to injure it. «Its aim has been indicated, but 
to be judged of, it should be read throughout. Tho 
‘ Spirit of Christianity* was dedicated to the First 
Consul, and its author was immediately hailed by him 
ivho could ever appreciate the use of great inind.s, 
('liatciiuhriiind was sent*- by Il()ua|>arte to Home as first 
secret.'iry to tbe Frencli embassy. He arrives at Kome : 
lie sees the Coliseum, the Pantheon, Trajan’s I’illar, 
the Castle of St Angelo, St Peter’s ; he watches * the 
effect of the moon upon tlie Tiber, upon tlic Homan 
mansions, and upon those illustrious ruins which are 
sciittered about on every side : ’ he is received by the 
Pope, wlio makes him sit beside him in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and tells him, with an air of com- 
plaisance, that he has read the ‘ (lonie du Christianisme,’ 
a copy of which indeed lies open upon his tabic, 
llesides his letters from Italy, Chateaubriand has given 
a description of Hume and Naples in tho fourth and 
fifth books of the * Martyrs.* It was in Rome, beneath 
the porticoes of the Coliseum, that the * Irfartyrs* was 
conceived. ‘ One beautiful evening in last July,’ writes 
Chateaubriand, ‘ 1 seated myself at the Coliseum on a 
step of the altar, dedicated to the sufferings of tlie 
Passion : tho setting sun poured floods of gold through 
all the galleries which had formerly bison thronged with 
men ; while at tho same time strong shadows were cast 
by the broken corridors and other relics, or fell on the 
ground iu large black inassos. From the lofty parts of 
the structure 1 perceived, .between the ruins on the 
right of the edifice» the gardens of Gmsar’s palace, with 
a palm-tree which seems to have been placed in. tbe 
midst of this wreck expressly for painter# and poets. 
Instead of the shouts of joy wMch heretofore proeiKded 
from the ferocious spectators in this sCmphltneatK on 
seeing Christians devoured by lions and . pahtbers, 
nothing was now heard but the barking of dogs, which 
belonged to the hermit resident here as a guaraian of 
tbe ruins. At the moment that the stm descended 
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belov the horizoK, in the dome of St Peter’s 

resounded under the porAL'o('^ of tUo (!!oUseam.’ Amid 
BconcH and memories like thusc the inspiration wltich 
j)roduoed the ♦ Martyrs’ was nursed. From the church 
of tiic catacombs lie derived his heroes for that mourn- 
ful but excitinfr work. It is full of pictures of Italy, 
but its best praiso is, that its lieroea are sufferers, aud 
iU courage Christiaiit 

On his return to Paris, Chateaubriand was named 
niinislcr plenipotentiary to Le Valais. It was ou the 
evening of that day wlien, under mysterious circum- 
stances, the corpse of the last of the Ciondcs was dis- 
covered in a ditch at Vincennes. He had been assas- 
sinated under tho oak bcneatli which liis ancestor St 
Jjouia had even administered impartial justice. On tiio 
Bamc evening, while Paris was yet palo with consterna- 
tion, C Chateaubriand sent in his resignation. 

While in Italy, Chateaubriand had c(3iiceivcd the idea 
of a pilgrimage to Greece and Palestine. Thw lie ia>M' 
determined to put into execution. In KSOG he again 
saw Itely en raulOj wooed for a niomont th(' bride of the 
Adriatic with a pure passion, embarked lor (ircct-e, 
passed on swiftly to the Sparta of Lycurgiw and I.e«>- 
nidas, meditated in the Cigora of Athens, touched at 
Smyrna, glanced at the City of the Snltaii, p.wsed to 
Cyprus, reverently &ahite<i Mount Carmel, and fell 
upon his knees, like a new ('rusadcr, at the .^ight of 
tlie Holy City. Here he IbUowed, sriji- by Ktep, the 
traces of sacred tradition, and devoutly marked the 
footprints on the pilgrim path of the Saviour of man- 
kind. From Palestine he sailed to Mgypt, crossed 
the city of the Ptolemies, followed the Nile to Cairo, 
contemplated Memphla and tlic J-’yramkls, and visited 
TuriU and Carthage. From thence he embarked for 
Spain, viewei the fair vale of Granada, and under the 
magic portaU of the Alhambra, conceived the * Last 
Abanccrage.’ 

After an absence often months, in the spring of 1«(»7 
Chateaubriand returned once more to his native comitry. 
In the retirement of Ins h(;riiiitiigc in tho Valco-aiiv- 
Lou 2 )s, near Dauhmy, ho then •wrote hia ‘ Jtinerarv,’ 
a remarkable historical and geographical work, and 
afterwards completed the ‘ Mjirtyrs,** which lie had 
lihinncd at Home. WViile thua engage<l, the events of 
1814 menaced a change in France, and (vhatcanbriand 
quitted his retreat, and hastem;d to mingle in the con- 
flict. Wc shall slightly pass over liis iiolitical career, as 
good poets awi often bad politicians, and it is often bcitter 
to be wdtli the hard in the grotto consecrated to poesy 
and religion, than to follow him into the jiarty-rostra of 
politics. Chatc‘aubriand’.s first political act was his too 
famous pamphlet of * Bonaparte and the Bourbons’ — a 
production which in cliarity is tlms glassed over. The 
insults which were afterwards exchanged between him 
and tiie illustrious captive of St Helena were alike un- 
worthy of each. After the Hundred Days, Ghatcau- 
brifiiid followed Louis XV IH. to Giieiit, where lie 
formed a part of his council, in quality of minister of 
state. After Waterloo, he also lU'eserved liis title, hut 
refused to accept a portfolio in company witli Fuuche. 
As a member of the Chamber of I’ecrs, and as a publicist, 
he was henceforth most known. As his political credo, 
he published his * Monarchy according to the (Charter’ 
— an obscure and contradictory work, lu the columns 
of the * Conservateur ’ he, moreover, veUoinently at- 
tacked the Decades ministry, and charged it with com- 
plicity in the asmsination of the Duke dc Berry. The 
VURle ministry next entered upon power, and Chateau- 
briand was at once named ambassador at Berlin, and 
afterwards at London. In September 1822 be also 
passed the Alps to represent France at the Congress of 
Verona, where ho ploaded tho cause of Greece, defended 
the interests of Franee fti the question of the Spanish 
war, and returned to replace M. de Montmorency in the 
ofiloe of foreign afikirs. In this position he difiered 
with his coUesgue M. de Villele on the Spanish war. 
Some slight was of&red him, whioli his Breton blood 
could not bear, and another Coriolanus passed to the 


Volsci. Armed with his pen, and euoamped in the 
‘Journal dea Debats,’ Chateaubriand theiteeforward 
waged a vigorous war with Villcle, which was rewarded 
by the Martignac ininiatry with the emh&ssy to Rome. 
Soon afterwards, however, ou the couilng in of the 
Polignac party, he resigned ofiice, and recommenced his 
opposition. The revolution of isiio occurred, and placed 
the Orleans family in power. This new turn of affairs 
was too much for the poetical politician. He bade 
adieu to tli» Chamber of Peers *, and henceforth became 
a champion of the legitimist jiarly and the rights of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, for which ho encountered perse- 
cution. 

With an annuity derived from the sale of his po-slhu- 
mous ineiuoira, he spent 'the latter years of his life in 
retirement; and dud just as France was undergoing the 
thr»>c8 of a revolution. Inconsistent in hU theories, 
and to tiui hist <legrec visionary, there is much to ridicule 
and (‘ondiMnn in his {lolitical career ; but he jiossessi'd 
many adinirahle points of character; and tho French 
pLOple have singled him out for honour alone of all the 
wTitcrs of tho Mmpire anil the mihorents of the Resto- 
ration. One of liis most cherished fancies w'as to Ito 
hurled on ii rocky islet near St Malo; and his dying 
rcijnc&t to this eflect has, wc bidicvc, been fulfilled. 

In person Chaloaubriand was short and thin; his fkce 
was pale and strongly lined; his eyes beamed under 
prominent brows; his forehead was rmplo; and as an 
old mail, his large liead was hald at tho teq), but clse- 
w'hcrc crowned with a forest of wdute locks. In dress 
lie was neat, and even heauibh. In inaimers Ito w'as 
gracious, iirliane, and iimdcsl ; and his love for cMldrcn 
was remarkable. L^hatcaubriand was married, but liitle 
hafi been furnished respecting his wdfe *, and we believe 
he has leit no descimdaiits. ’I'lic last years of his/^ 
existence were enqdoycd in reading his * Memoires 
d'outic Tomhe,’ at the Abh.iye-aux-Bois, iu the retire- 
meiii of wliicdi Jic died. This iiutobiography’ is now 
waited for by the w'oiid. iMra ’rroll(>i>e, in her ‘Summer 
in BrilLuny,’ has cominimicuted some pleasant pages of 
this self-hiafcory of a celebrated man, wlihdi makes us 
desire more. For the rest, Oluitcaiibriand had a pom- 
pous ai'adeinuial funeral iu ttie French style, which 
has not passed without anima(.l version, A valued writer 
and a delightful travoiicr, a poet, a gentleman, and a 
man witii a rclig ious heart, ho has left behind him a 
E urojieati reputation, wliicli, if not grander, is yck 
imrer than tliat of many of his cotemiiorarios. ^ ^ 


GOSSIP ABOUT SHARKS. 

It may be wrong — I know it is— to hate any creature 
whicii God has made, every Jiving tiling having, it 
may be sup^iosed, its uses in creation, and therefore 
part of a great general economy. At tho same time 
peuidc cannot well avoid having their antipatliies. Some 
have no groat affection for rats; few look with anything 
like satisfaction ou snakes and various other reptiles ; 
it has been my misfortune to hate sliarks. Yea, 1 say 
it undisguiscdly — of all created beings, a shark is to me 
tiic most abhorrent. Born iu the tropics, living the 
chief portion of my life just beyond their verge, where 
bathing in the sea was more a necessity than a luxury, 
I have often come into contact in various ways witii 
this fiend of the deep. Fiend of the deep, however, is 
not the proper term; it lurks also in shallow suiuiy 
spots, wdiere the brilliant white sand supports ap|»fe* 
rently just enough of cool still water to afford a Mh 
for a troop o^nymphs or children. In the mokt ietlired 
comer of such a locality, just where the tide will allow 
of his quick exit, will the brute lurk, and wo betide 
the snlmal which comes within its reach T The ground 
shark is the most dangerous ahd deadly qf sll his deadly 
tribe; for, os a negro once ^d; him 

tUl you ftid him.' In the opw sea you. liave dome 
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cliance for your life i for your enemy in Tiaible from the 
deck -of a eliip, or even from a small boat j the deep- 
sea shark swimminf? high in the water, and in calm 
weather generally sliowihg his dorsal-tin above its sur- 
face. But the ground shgrk, as its name signifies, lies 
crouched below you, glaring upwards in all directions 
as it slews itself round ; its eyes take in a great extent 
of the surface; and small chanco has living flesh or 
l)one when opposed to its powerful jaws of- numerous 
rows of teeth. 

My hatred to this monster dates from a very early 
period of my life. When about four or five years old, 

I was oiwe floating in a tiny canoe within the reef 
which circled one of the islands of the raeific. He who 
lield‘:tne in his anus bade me look over its side, and 
there, fat down, but (piite distinct in those transparent ' 
waters, were several sharks sporting over the coral 
which branched from the bott«>m. In their ganihols, 
they would shoot up towards the surface ; and in turn- 
ing, the glancing wliite belly and the horrid jaws would 
suddenly reveal themselves. My childish dreams were 
long after haunted by that vision; and peihaps my 
antipathy thence arose. But often since that period 
have 1 had cause to shudder when even the name itself 
was mentioned ; not so much perhaps on iny own ac- 
count personally, as on that of others who liave suffered 
by them. 

1 nj 3 'self, however, Imve had some narrow escapes 
from the scoundrels. I remember well, when a boy at 
scliool many years ago, one Saturday afternoon my 
^father taking niystdf and two brothers out tisliiiig, not 
with the rod and flies, a.s in this country, but from tlic 
boat’s side, in five fathoms of blue water. Wo were in 
a common waterman’s boat, such as was used in the 
harbour, which, not to be particular, was iu Australia. 
Wo anchored about three or four hundred yards from 
the end of a small island; and while the waterman 
and boys fished, the old gentleman put up his umbrella 
to keep off the sun and read his newspifjicr. After 
our fishing was over, at about sunset, one of my 
brothers and I determined to bathe. My fath<*r did not 
,p]ucli like the i(iea; hut we assured liini there was no 
danger, and jumped in and swam to the island ; and 
after running ab(»ut for ten minutes, we jumped in the 
water again and struck out for tl)e boat. The wind 
blew pretty freshly, and the small waves washed about 
my head, and forced rne to swim ou my side or back, t») 
avoid tlieir splashing in my face; owing to this, 1 did 
not hear the shouting which had for some moments, in 
fact, been kept up by those we had left in the boat. 
Tlie first word 1 did hear ilistinctly was a terrible one— 
‘Shark!’ and at the same instant I saw those in the 
boat all standing up and waving their liands, t!ie old 
gentleman shaking his umbrella in a very emphatic 
manner. I turned myself quickly round in the water. 

I have said before the sun was nearly down : it is not 
surprising then that, springing up as I did, the shadow 
of my own head and shoulders should startle one so 
Buddeuly alarmed as I was. Down 1 went as quickly 
as possible; for the only chance 3 'ou have w'ith a 
shark is to get below him ; and if you can reach the 
bottonii to kick up a dust there, and under cover of 
the cloud raised, to swim in another direction. 1 saw 
nothing, however, except the white legs and body of niy 
brother, who was about thirty yards behind me when 
1 went down j anil I came u]i agaivi. lla^od seen me 
go down, and asked me the reason for doTng it. 1 was 
glad to find that he had not hcanl the cries from the 
Ikoat, for he was a timid lad, and 1 feared the effects upon 
h|m. I kept constantly befons him, splashing the water 
iu his face, and shouting^ tmtll he got iuto a towering 
This was what I wi^nted; for his attention 
drawn from the boat. The agony of those moments 


I shall never forget : I did noj^now the cxiu;t nature 
of the intimation wliich walwishcd to be given us, 
beyond the simple fact, that it was coimected with the 
dreaded shark. Every moment 1 expected to scu tlie 
baleful shadow glide swiftly towards ns, and in imagi- 
nation I felt myself— ‘but it is useless to attempt de- 
scribing wiiat was the nature of ,my feelings. Tiiey 
were, in fact, all swallowed up in one sentiment of 
terrific expectation. A very few minutes must have 
elapsed before the boat shot up to us and took us in ; 
and yet the space seemed interminable. During the 
latter part of the time the cry of * shark’ had luckily 
been suppressed, for which I was very grateful ; fir I 
dreaded the effect upon my brother exceedingly. AVhen 
we got safe in, he was ready to pummcU me for tor- 
menting him ; but when he ascertained the reason, he 
turned (piite pale and sick. It seemed that a boat, 
aneboTod some llffy yards or so from ours, bad liooked 
a kirge slmrk when we were about one-third of our way 
back to the boat; and the cries were for us to go 
back on shore, and the boat would come to uh. After 
a struggle, although the hook and line were very strong, 
he Inid got off*, having bent, or rather straightened the 
former, while w-e were still some two hundred yards 
off. 

When in Sydney, I went one Sunday morning to 
bathe. T was accompanied by a friend who had just 
arrived from the South Sea Islands. He wn.s very 
timid, .Hid (dung to tbe nu'k. never going beyond a 
few yards from it, and instantly returning. Upon ral- 
lying him, he confessed Iii.s great dread of sharks. 1 
assured him that in that harbour accidents never oc- 
curred from any sucli cause; which was certainly cor- 
rect, inasmmdi as, up to that period, 1 hud never heard 
of any ptT.s()n having been killed in it; arW in the hays 
close to the town I should suppose that siiarks scarcely 
ever come, being in tlnit respect very diffiTent from tlie 
West Indices or tluj coast of Africa. I took my usual 
swim out for twenty ininiiles or so, and returnecl home. 
On that, same day, as I was walking with another 
friend, after the niorn^^ig service, a (‘onstable toiiehtd 
him upon tiie shoulder, and pressed his 8urvi(‘(is as a 
juryiinin to seiVe on an inquest then about being lield 
upon the body of a wwwUhat 'morning hilled hy « »h(tth 
We found the poor fellow with a terrible wound, c.v- 
tending from the upper T[>*^rt of the thigh to the knee, 
the flesh being, in fact, entirely stripped from the bone. 
He was a convict, who had been confined in Ooekatoo 
Island, a station for prisoners, situated about eight 
mihes from Sydney higher up the harbour, and furtlicr 
from the sea than the spot wliere 1 batheci tluit morn- 
ing. 'I'iic cireumstanees athmding the accident were 
peculiar. He and Some other prisoners had received 
permission to bathe; he Ixjing the first stripped, jumped 
into the water, which in every part of the harbour of 
Sydney, and the coast, generally, is deep, being in that 
respect very unlike the shelving coasts of this country. 
He had not swam more than a few yards before one of 
tlie skulking ground sharks had him fast by the upper 
part of the thigh. One of his comrades in the most 
gallant manner jumped in and seized hold of liini; and 
after a struggle, in which all the flesh w-as stripped off, 
the poor fellow was got on shore ; but the great artery 
of the thigh was severed, and he was already dead. 

Another case, somewhat similar to tlie above, took 
place in a remote part of the coast of Australia some 
years previous to it. Long will the catastrophe be 
remembered hy sorrowing friends in that part of the 
world, although many years have passed away since 
it occurred; fur, unlike the last case, tlie victim was 
not an outcast from society, a convict loosed from fais 
chains for a few moments, but a young and fair lad, 
the pride of his fond mother, Svho had, by a singular 
fatality, lost her husband and several other memhm of 
her family by drowning^ and a friend and school-fellow 
of the writer of this article. He was tiding in the 
lonely bush in company with one servant; i^om one 
cattle station to another, if 1 reihemher aright. Tlie 
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Totid lay for a considerable distance along the banks of 
what is termed in the fibip a river; but which is, in 
fact, an arm of the sea. He was about twelve yeara of 
ajp! ; nn<h ns would be expected from a lad fresh from 
Bcliool, fliiding himself on horseback, about to proceed 
to a spot where ho would have plenty of shooting and 
kangaroo hunting, as well as riding after wild cattle, 
lie was in very high spirits. The day was very hot; 
and when, at a turn of the road, he found himself on 
the very verge of the cool blue water, no wonder he 
felt inclined to bathe. The servant, however, reminded 
him that they had sixty miles yet to ride, and should 
lose no time; he resolved, therefore, to bathe his feet 
only, which were very hot. He dismounted, as^ did 
also the man ; and pulling off his shoes and stockings, 
he seated himself on a flat ledge of rock, where the 
water w'as very deep, and dipped his feet in. It was 
much the same as if a person suaiuinded his feet over 
tlie .Kide of a boat when in deep water. His head vjas 
turned towards tho man, with whom he was at the 
moment speaking, when a small ground shark, about 
tivc feet long, ruse suddenly, and seizing him by the 
calf of the leg, dragged him off tlie ro(;k into the water. 
The man had seen the fish rise; but so rapidly was 
the poor lad seized, that ere he could spring forward to 
grasp him, the shark had already borne him shrieking 
atvay. As in the last-meptioiied case, tlie looker-on 
was brave and true-hearted. He leaped into the water, 
being a good swimmer fortunately ; and, tlunigU with 
some dilTicuUy, succeeded in reaching and taking hold 
of the boy ; for when a shark has a large body in its 
jaws, it generally rushes to and fro on the surface of 
the water. Tor a long time did they 8trug|>lc, the man 
endeavouring to reach the shore, .and the sliark rushing 
sometimes in that direction, and at others in tlie ojipo- 
site. At length, however, they reached a spot some 
thirty yards or so further up the shore, and wlierc tlie 
water shoaled sufficiently to permit the man to plant 
his feet for an instant to tlie ground. 'J'lie moment 
this happened, owing to the greater resistance offered, 
the flesh instantly separated frQfU the bones, and the 
fib.'irk swam off with the piece in Ins jaws. Ho gut the 
pour lad, who was half drowned and nearly insensible, 
safely on shore; and liad assistance beem at band, his 
life inight ultimately have been preserved. But the 
nearest aid was sixty miles off, and the limb was so 
dreadfully wounded (the whole of the back portion of 
the leg being either torn off, or separated from the 
bone), that, carrying him before him on the saddle, lie 
was obliged to travel very slowly. Worse than this, 
he had to encamp one, if not two nights, in the woods, 
before reaching the station. The poor lad died from 
tetanus or locked jaw a few days after the, occurrence. 

A few years ago, a sad occurrence took place on the 
coast south of Sydney, A vessel had been wrecked 
somewhere near Twofold B.ay; all her passengers and 
the crew' had escaped safely to the shore, and ns they 
bad recovered some provisions, and had the prospect, 
after a few days’ travelling along the coast, of reaching 
a settlement, they were all in liigli spirits. They had 
no boats, for all belonging to the vessel had been de- 
stroyed et the time of her wreck. Owing to this want, 
they met often with great difficulties in crossing the 
immerous creeks or rivers wliieli fall into the sea in 
different parts of the coast they were proceeding along; 
being often compeUod to make long circuits to go round 
these, or to reai^U a spot wdiere they could wade across 
them. All ditll&uities, however, of this nature had now 
nearly been surmounted — they were not far from the 
settlement: but one more creek remained to cross, and 
then they would be within reach of assistance and sym- 
pathy from tUek'fellow-creatures. Upon the arrival of 
the whole party At the boftiem of this inlet, as usual two 
of the men^ oarryiui^ poles in their hands, entered it, 
to ascertain beforehana whether or not it was fordable 
for the whole number. And their comrades seeing the 
pioneers reach the middle of the creek without the 
water rising above their waist, prepared to foUdvr in 
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a body, when suddenly one of tlieir guides, uttering \ 
a load shriek, disappeared headlong beae^th the sur- I 
face. His comrade, who was only a few yards off, 
turned his head to ascerUin the ea\tse; but he was 
instantly seized, and the agonized spectators gased 
on, unable in the least to aid Iheir unforbinutc com* 
paniuiis, who were being torn to piett's before their 
eyes. For some few minutes the vu'shing play of fins 
and tails, glancing in all directions, with now and then 
portions ofHhe remains of the nuliappy victims, was 
incessant; but fresh assailants crowded to the spot, 
and soon nothing hut a ripple here, and a slight s))lasli 
tbere, indicated the locality as one where ao fearful a 
tragedy had been so lately enacted. 

Terrible instances are all these of the fcrocitv and 
deadly cMinning of tliis atrocious monster. 'Ye will 
finish this article willi the mention of one other sliglit 
incident connected with this *sca lawyer,’ n$ the sailors 
term him, of a less inelanclioly termination than those 
addiieed. 

A merry parly of us were once on a caln; summer 
evening pulling sktoss a buy in a whale-boat. We were 
pniceediiig to :i dinner jiarti', in fact, and of course were 
all dressed in our best, :i.s the phrase is. Amongst our 
number was a would-bc sailor, who w'iahcd to impress 
upon the uninitiated an overwliclming sense of his nau- 
tical abilirie.**. Ho seized every opportunity of ‘show- 
ing off;’ and amongst bis other ambitions notions, bo 
wished it to be believed that be could steer a whale- 
boat. Now it must be remembered that the boat 
employed in Iho South Sea fishing is a very different 
affair from otlier boats; and, in particular, it is 8teert:d 
in a difierent manner, a long oar being employed, 
which projects from the stern; whereas, in common ^ 
boats of course, as every bne knows, a rudder and f 
tiller of wotxl or ropes arc used. In steering tlie 
wliale-boat the helmsman stands up, grasping the 
handle of llio steering our in one hand, balancing him- 
self gracefully as the boat rises and fiUls on the seas ; 
and it reiinires great skill’and dexterity to keep so long 
a lever, projecting as it docs from tho stern of the boat 
for twenty feet, from suddenly (when struck by a wave, 
for instance^ acting in a forcible manner against the 
jKTPon who nobis it. In e.alm weather bf course, and 
when tho water is smooth, a child inight steer a whale- 
boat; but the p.s(iudo-nauticHl 1 have mentioned, I verily 
believe, thouglit be could steer one in a gnle of wind. 
At any rate be could not resist the opportunity which 
smooth water, no wind, ami, what was of greater con- 
sequence to him, I believe, a select party of spectators to 
AvituesB his yierformance, offered for the exhibition of liis 
skill ; and he offered to relieve the old sailor who was 
steering of the task. 'J’lie tar looked for a moment at llie 
satin vest, tiglits, and swallow-tail of the applicant, and 
sniffed the air ns if to ascertain what breeze brought 
the se^nt of tlie A’uw dc f.Vopwe to his nostrils, and tlieh,, 
without a word, rt*sign(»d the oar. 1 am not aware if 
jiny of the party wisht-d for some accident to supervene, 
to take the conceit out of the aspirant; certainly none 
expected anything of the sort. And yet a ealamUy 
dill overtake the purposed diner-out when in tho height 
of his glory, at the very moment that, while tlie boat 
in re.ality was ‘steering itaelf,’ as the term is, lie was 
deluding himself into the belief that he was ita uner- 
ring guide. 

The blade of the steering oar, unlike those of the 
pulling ones, was bound round with a broad band of 
bright copper, to strengthen it> I presume, and keep it 
from splitting. This copper band, as the bout glided 
over the surface of tho water, by its glistening quality 
attracted the^oUce of a Uiger shark,’ ns it ia tMjlied ■ 
(a species of m .common ground shark), which'tqm 
upwards, akl^fe^^izing hold of the oar- bhidejf shook' J,t 
in so tiger-UljHt a fashion, that our dasdy, Hie . 

ow more gracefully than firmly, was hutled 
overboard. Very much aston^hed' bti. as ind$pd 
were all on board; but the old fpillOli; iM*.- 
hh| leg aud hauled liim in.. And .obieryed that! . 
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the veteran tar, as he took a second look at the satin 
vest, tights, and swallow-tail, had a broad grin upon his 
countenance. Tliia little incident took idace at a 
small port south of Sydney. 

SANITARY EVUB FROM SLAUGHTERrllOUSES 
IN TOWNS. 

Thr following, compiled by Mr Diinhill, rivil -engineer, is 
an al»Btract of evidenco before 11 je Select OmmsMco of 
t ho House of CcgnmoiiR on SmitlificJd Market, May JtU7. 
The subject is of vital importance to many prrA'iiieial 
loMHB now afilioted with alanghtcr-liouses in confined 
neighbourhoods : — 

* l)r Jorfliin Roclio I-iynch had lived and practised for 
the last fifloen years in the neighhourliood of Hmiihfic-ld, 
the sanitary state of whicli was most dofeetive. Tho 
slaughter-houses have a niwsl iiijurioufi influence ii]K)n the 
district: they generate fever, niulcr the most Hiinplo dis- 
eases malignant, and shorten ilio duration of life. In Hear 
Alley, a lane running from F.irringdon Street to the old \v;j 11 
I of the city, calhd J'-reali neck St<Ji)s, there is a slaughter- 
house behind six or seven houses, whieh arc inliahitcfl hy 
the humblest ehisscs of society. The stench is iiitoleraMe, 
arising from the slanghtering of the e;dti<.‘ ami tho removal 
of the faical rnaUcr, the guts, the hlood, an<l the skins of 
tho luniUals. When they clean tin* gnis, the uiattor is 
turned out ; some of the heavier \>artH of the marnire are 
liteservod to be earlcd away, hut a greai. de d of il is 
eanied into tho sewers, which have gidly-luflf*.; and in the 
suminer mouths, the heat aeling n]»ou the fji-eul matter. 
eiuiRCH its doeompoHitiou, and earhurethd and suljdui- 
relted hydrogen gas, and earboine acid jras, all of which 

n arc fatal to animal lift, are dgjengageil, and lush out of tho 
guUy-holoM, so that a blind man’s nose will <'nable him to 
avoid approneliiug these outlets. Whenever le* (Dr byneh) 
goes into places or houses c'-jitiguons to the slanghter- 
liouscs, he is eompelled to hold his nose all the lime he iq 
there, tho stench is so great. He has paticnls in all those 
houses. They arc never free fi-ftni the effeels uf it ; and 
when tho people tlii're are dangcronsly ill, he in without, 
the hope, liy any exercise of skill, of n'storing tln'm to 
iiealth. Ho invariably inakcH it a rule to inlreat them to 
eonquei* their repugnance tn go into llu* wvirklmuse, in 
order that they may have better air ; aii<l if theyaeeedt*, 
the medioincs tliat wonld Iiave failed in the noxious 
atmospliero before, restore them in most instafieea to 
liealtii. The j^eople where such ‘^ruella are “ div///* ; ’’ it is a 
kind of instinct —they lly to it; they faney that the stimulus 
resists the noxious agency of the f-nil air lh<‘y arc breatli- 
ing; and they arc right : mala ria, such ns is generated in 
these slaugliter-houKos, is a narcotic jviison ; it oppresses 
both body and iniiid; un<l urnU'r IIk* influence of this 
physical and mental deja-essi*)!!, tlwy instinctively resort 
to the gin-shop, wliicli .aggravates tlieir distreRses, by ex- 
tracting from them the meaiiw of Jiving perJiaps better 
than they do. 

The sew'cr which receives the refuse of the slaughter- 
hoiiso in Roar Alley coniCB dow'ii the declivity, and runs 
und«‘r two houses occupied by a Mrs .lames and -i Mrs 
JietheJl, in Farriiigdon Street. In every part of ..^'^mes■s 
bouse tlie stench is so strong, that ho frequently forc- 
waruetl them that they would have fin attack of fever, 
'Tbe lady in question \vaa attaoked with erysipelas in tlie 
head and face, .and died, jn spittj of everything that could 
bo done, and showed cvideiujc, even after death, of the 
state tho system had been in, owing to tho absorption of 
putrid poison, emanating from tho decomposition in that 
sewer of fiiiiinal matter from the hlangliter-houscs, wdiieli 
gives out sulphuretted bydrog^'n and carboiiie acid gas in 
iinmeuso quantities. 

There is a slaughter-house in k’ox and Knot Court ; it is 
. a very large establishment, and the propricjtor endeavours 
to keep dovni itS'Offeusivoness ; he haM n'cgurse to every 
means he can devise to counteract tho bad efl'eetH ; he has 
, it sluiced and waohod frequently ; and notwitlistanding he 
• lias tho advantage of a steep decKvity to the main sewer of 
1^\Flicet, the stench, etpouially in warm weather, is most 
■ jql^letable. A fesv months l>ack, he (T>r Lynch) was 
,*b1>lljM to interfere, in oonsoquenoa of the people right 
In this loeaVity being nttoekod ^Uh sickness of the 
Ittohuicl^ bowel complaint, and' fever; they atatod it all 


aroso from tho slanghtor-lioufic in queatiOW'; he .iccom- 
lainicd the police thither, and fs?lud earls and Wagrnis laden 
with bulJoeks lying on their biu'kn, blown out, their lx llicn 
inflated like drums, their eyes starting out of their hcadM, 
their tongues out ; with some of them .timir bowels lt:id 
burst, and were lying about, yot stomachs were 

equally distended, emitting fmtrid gas. tiiid the stench was 
HO great, that tho nose oould detoct w kt a cunHiderablo 
distance. 

The slaughter-houses must bo remov^ from their pre- 
sent confined locality ; no arrangement, however perfect iu 
detail, can obviati*. the evil ; the decomposition of vege- 
table matter is very injurious, but does not seixe hold of 
tho system with the siimo iutenso violence that ji mixture 
of .mimnl putresceiiec docs. 

Lord Robert Gvosvpiior, M.l*. — In consequence of medi- 
cal reports ou the evils which flowed from the sin ughter- 
hoiiscs iu Tallis, au edict was issued in the yi'ar III 10 tliat 
piiblii*. abattoirs should he. constructed, and when com- 
l>leted, ail private slnughter-lumKCH suppressed, for which 
ruj* iiuienmity was granted to the buteherq, who raised 
sover.il obji't'fiouh to the alteration in the sys tern, but it 
has been found in ]>ra(itice to work admirably well. 

The live alxittoirn whieh were eonstrueted include ‘2*10 
sin light er-lumses, each of which ueeonimodate one, two, or 
tlinv* butcher^.^ according to tho extent of tlie.ir dealings ; 
till* total c(»st of tbelr erection was L.fl00,000, and tlie 
revi nue they yield is L.40,0*ltl per iiunuin. 

Mr Tliomas Dunbill, civil-engineer, bad devoted miicb 
time and anxious alientiou lo ibis question, feeling tliat 
the ] ire' 'en I system of slaughtering the food for 'J,(K)0,000 
of ptiols, in the heart (»f the city, ami in deusely-iMipulated 
loi'shtien, materially filfei'tcd tlie sanitary condition oi‘ tho 
meiropobs; niid this eonvietion has been oonflnned hy 
)ieisonal evaiiiiuaHons m Ibe distriols where wloughicr- 
IiouHCs abound. Jli* bad also visited eeveral of the slaugbter- 
bouRt's in the ncighbouvbood of SmitblieUl, Newgjite, 
Lcadcnimll, Aldgate, and Cl.are MarU(‘ts; more filthy ]ilacea 
he cannot eoncoive to exist tluin tlioRo Aeoldainus of 
hlood: there is a total abHcnce of drainage, A'eni ilatlon, 
and natural light ; the machinery is iini»orfcct ; the water 
siijiply inadequate and impure ; the blood and liUli aecu' 
mulute in the ei'Ilars for uioutlis; and he was always ill 
after inspee.iing them. 

Not the lea.rt import abt feu lure hi the eslablishiTieut of 
ont.-l>iijg abattoirs is, that hone-boiling, skin-dressing, glue, 
gut, and born nrnnulaelurc*s, and numerous other noxious 
cral'ts iu connection ivith tho offal and refuse of slaughfor- 
liouse.'s, highly iH-eindlcinl to the public bealtli, iind into- 
lerable nnisiniceH where fbey are now carried on, Avould 
hliorUv find tlieir way out of town to the iieighbourliooil of 
the depots of the htu1i)iel they require. 

He bad visited tho abattoirs at Pai'is: the contimnital 
aysleiii formed a striking contrast to that pursued in this 
country — luithing could bo better devised than the jduu 
adopted in rraucc ; and be derived such infinito pleasiiie 
from witnesaing the improvement, that lie Ims never cca.sed 
to urge the importunee of its adoption in this metropolis, 
and every other city throughout the United Kingdom. 

UliarlcB J. JJ. Aldis, Esq. M.D., physician to the l.ou- 
don and Surrey l)i.<imniHarlcs, was physician to tho Fnrring- 
don Dispensary in 11)44, which at that time was situated 
in flic locality of aoveral of the metropolitan slaughlcr- 
liea»c«- SmaJI-jKix and fever w^ere very prevalent, tho num- 
ber of cuRcs exceeding those of other disi>ensarleB, though 
situated in ns dense! y-]iopuU ted a district, which ho attri- 
buted to the inhalation of accumulated poison generated 
in tho RL'iiightcr-housc.R. The decomposition of animal 
matter therein gives out poison of tho most virulent 
ii.atiire. X'poii visiting those places, ho found qiiantiticN of 
blood, pannelicR, and their contents, strewed ail over tbo 
ground, and beaped up in the coiners, which v'cie giving 
out a miasma redolent of small -yiox and fever; indeed 
tbero were no less than seven oases of tlie former at tlie 
Farringdon Dispcusaiy in one day — au instance suriiassing i 
alJ his experience. In the vicinity of Bear Alley, a bird- j 
fancier who resided there conld keep no birds alive ; has j 
been obliged to prescribe for patients outside their houses, 
for fear of lickig sick with tlie w..pour» from the slaughter- 
houses gaining access to the courts and alleys, which, 
being destitute of ventilation, pervades evevy Jroom in the 
houses, dealing out disease and digath saiioi^^ the inha- 

William A. Onjr, Eaq. Cnl- 

lego Hospital ; considers slat^hvet^oOras in the midst 
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of a d»n<sL* ]>opuLat'imi oli.lootionaMe, on aeooQiii^of the' 
largf* (jiianl^ity of ordure ;a«l ottal which neceaiat^j 
iiiulatos tUcroin, IL ‘in a great diMul vantage thftt Han^ 
niii.fl'^ea of filth aliould be imlfered to con;^egate in tue 
very heart of a great city, as it not only affects thesanitoi^ 
eoiulition of the popnlation in itself, but sets an exaniple 
to the whole neighbourhood to be unusually dirty and 
lilthy. The loealities of these nuisances arc usually avoided 
I)y A'spoctablo persons. An inferior class occupies tlie 
hcjiiHCB, whose squalor and wretchedness is but an exten- 
hioii of the evil. 

J\lr Will ism Foitcsque, surgeon, considered the cfilnvla 
from thc‘ slaughter-house refuse o mixture of sulphurettc’d 
hydrogim and carbonic acid gases, which arc; dlsongagerl in 
proportion to tlio stage of decomposition the fflecal matter 
lias rcnchf'd ; and that it is liiglily dctririiontal to the health 
of the locality in which slaughter-housea arc situuted, 
when onclosod by dwellings, and in tlio midst of a dcuhc 
jifipiilatiou.* 

him rams and sold him leng-honxKl bulls (said Mr Ilake- 
i^U), and told him tlie n'ld value of lalmur, boUi in*doors 
and out, aud what ought to bo done with u certain number 
of men, oxen, and ht.rHCK, within u given time. 1 tauitht 
him to sow less and iiUmgii bolter ; that thews' W«e 
Uralts and measures to all ihiug.s , .-md that the hushand- 
man ought to be stronaor than the farm. I told him how- 
to make hot land colder, and fold huul hotter, light land 
suffer, nnd stiff land lighter. 1 («oon e.-iused Irhii to shake 
off all his old deep-rooted preludicch. jhuI T grafttul liew ones 
in their plaices. 1 told liim not fn breed inferior eatlle, 
shecji, or horses, but the best of each kind, for the best 
conHiuncd no more than the wort»(. M\ friend became a 
new mail in his old ago, and died rich. — (iur.ttnern^ 
i 'hrgnirte. 

A TINT OF ALE ANH A NEW.SrAI*Tin. 

How slrangc'ly the value of different tilings is estimated 
in some minds ! A few grains of toas(.ed barley are welted, 
and the Juie«? Hipiee/' d into a little w.iter, with a taste of 
the Io.i\c» of the hop-plam.— the value of lioth iK'iug too 
hiimll to }»e enleuhiteil; mid a very Flight tax is laid iqion 
tlie iriixlnrc, vhich costs also no little labour an hardly to 
b« reckoned in oiir coinage. A pint of this sells, ictail, for 
I’onrpenec; :nnl if of good ihivonr, it Ik rei'konod ehciq) and 
well worth tin* inoin v ; and so it It is drunk otf in n 

minute or two - it is gone. On the Hamc table on which 
tli':i was served lies a news])ripcr, the mere white hlieofc of 
vihieh e<»st one peiniy-rirthlng, nnd the duty thereon one 
]icnny, with no di^duelinns for damaged, i-rooked, or over- 
jirinted copies made ready for sale, and cluirged too with 
carriage from iiiillti and Ktanip-oilieo at a dislanee ; and it 
is eovereil witli iinlf a million of types, ;it a cost of thirty 
pounds for itself and other sheets printed at the same 
ot'iiee the Hanic day; ami this sells for no more than tin; 
pint of ale, the juice of a little lunlt and hops ! And jet 
afler one person has eujojtwl it., affording him news from all 
parts of the world, and useful thoughts ou all that lutoreBtn 
him as ii man and a eiti/.en, it remains to bo eqioyed by 1 
scores of ethers in the same town or clsewlicrc; and It ^ 
promotes trade, and finds employment, and markets for ; 
gotxls, and cautions against frauds and accidents, and sub- 
.leets for eonversation ; and there are .some who think this 
article dear, (hongli the swiftly-gone bai-Jey-wnker is paid 
for eheerfnlly. How ih this? 1« the body a better tuny- 
master iluiti the mind, aud arc things of the inoracqt more 
prized tlifin tilings of iiunneut:' Is the transient tickling 
of the htoinaeli of inori' eonhet|in*ncc than tlur imiweve- 
inent of the iiiind, and the Information that is essential to 
rational beings? If thingM had their real value, would not 
the luuvspaper bo worth many pints of the bwjt ale? — 
iArrrjtool Mt 

ENCOlTVTF.a WITH A PBATBIK WOLF. 

1 have never known these nnim;ils, rn[iaeiouji as they arc, 
extend their attaeks to man, tliough they proliahly would 
if very hungry, nml a favourable omiorfiinity presented 
itself. 1 shall not soon forget ;iii adventure wdtii one of 
them, many years ago, on the frontiers of Miasouri. Uidiqg 
near the ]>rairie border, 1 perceived oiio of the largest and 
fiercest of the gray speeies, which had just descended from 
the west, and seemed famiKhed to desperation. I at onco 
prejioreri for a chase; aud being witliout arms, I caught up a 
eiidgel, when J betook me valiantly to the cbaige, muoli 
stronger, as I soon discovered, in my cause ilian in my 
cciiiipmcnt. The wolf was in no humour to fleo, liowciTer, 
but bohlly met me full half-way. 1 was soon dlssanied, 
for my club broke upon the animal's head. He then ‘ laid 
to ' my home's legs, whirdi, not relishing tlm bonffict, gave 
a plunge, nnd sent me whirling over his bead, and ma<Ie his ' 
esoai)c, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. 1 was 
no sooner iiinui my feet than my antaganist renewed the ; 
c imrge ; but being without weapon, or any means of aw.akenf ' 
ing an emotion of terror, save tbrough his imaginatioii,' I ' 
took off my large black hat, and using it for a slucld, beg^ 
to thrust it tewards his gaping jaws. My nm , 

desired effect ;Tnv after sprii^og at me aihw tlUKiMb iwS > 
wheeled aboitl^.and trotted off several i>aecs, obd ; 

to gaze at me. Being apprehensive tliat he ni^t 
his mind and retam t» the attack, and 
under the compromise, 1 had the bmtqf ^ 

reaolttt<4y--io<’m to my heels, dad Qf eff 

making n drawn game, though 1 Uie 

ebaUengo. — Jauntal of a ‘ • 

' • 

A VALUAHLE HINT FOB FABMEBS. 

'riio cclctiratcd Mr Robert liakewcll of Dishly, Leioo«tor- 
Kliiro, and the founder of the Neev f.picc8ler shi-op. used 
to tell an anecdote with exceeding high glee of a farincT 
not only of the olden school, but of the golden times. This 
firmer, who owned and occupied 1000 acres of liiiid, had 
three daughters. When his oldest daughter marrieil, he 
gave her one-quarter of his land for her portion, but no 
money j and he found, by a Jittlo more speed and a little 
better management, the produce of his farm diil not 
decrease. W’^lien his second daughter married, he gave 
her one-third-of the remaining land for her portion, but no 
money. He limn set to work, and began to grub nji his 
furiso and fern, and idonghcd up what he called his poor 
dry furzo land, even when the furze covered in soirn* 
closes nearly half tlio land. Al'ttT giving half his land 
aw’ny to two of Ids daughters, to his gr(*at Kurpiisc he 
found tliat the produce iiicrca.scd : he made itioro money 
becauso Ins now broken*up furzo laud brought excessive 
(TopH, and at the same time he farmed the whole of Id.s 
land bolter, for lie employed three times more labourers 
upon it ; ho rose two Imurs sooner in the morning, had no 
more dead fallows once in three years; instead of which ho 
got two green orojis in one your, iflid ate them upon tlie 
hind. A garden never requires a doail fallow. Ibit the 
' groat jul vantage was, that he had got the Vanio money io 

1 mariago AGO acres as he had to maiiagi; IGGG aen's ; Hiore- 
! fiirc ho laid out double the money u])on the land. When 
i his t bird and last daughtcir marrierl, ho gave 1 «t ‘J.'iO acres, 

I or hnlf wliieli remained, for lier portion, and no money, 
i He then found that he had the same money to farm one- 
1 quarter of the land os he had at first lo farm the whole. 

1 He began to ask liimself a few questions, and set bis wits 

1 io ivork how he was to make as much of 2o0 as he had 
* done of IGGO acres. Ho then paid off his bailin', who 
j w'eiglicd twenty stone! rose with the larks in the long 
days, and went to bed wdth the lamb ; he jrot as mueli 
more work done for his money; ho made iiis servants, 
labourers, and horses, move faster; broke them from 
their sriaiPs siKioe ; and found that the eye of the master 
quickened the pace of the servant. He saw the liegiii- 
ning and ending of everything; and to his servants and 
labourers, instead ipf saying, *(io and do it,' ht; said tp 
them, ‘Let us go, ray boys, and do it.’ lictwocn ooroo 
and go he soon found out a great difference. Tic grublmd 
up the whole of his furze and ferns, and then ploughed 
the whole of Ids poor grass land u]), and converted a great 
deal of corn into meat for sake of the iiiannre, and ho pr^ 
served his black wat.Gr (the essence of manure) ; cut his 
liedges down, which had not Been jdashed for forty or 
fifty years; straightened his zig-fencea; cut his water- 
courses straight, and gained a deal of land by doing so ; 
made dams and sluices, and irrirated all the land lie 
could; he grubbed np nuuiy of his hedges and borders 
covered with bashes, m some places from 10 to 14 yards 
in width, some more in his snuiU closes, some not wider 
than str^s ; and threw tlirce, four, fivo, and six closes 
into one. He found out instead of gipwing white- 

thorn hedges and haws to feed foreign birds hi the winter, 
he could grow food for man instead of migratory birds. 
ADter all this iihlho^roDieiit he m^w raoro, and made more 
of 250 aotes than h6 did from 1000; at the same time he 
found out that half of Enj^and at that thno was not ouHl- 
vated from the want of mediU to cultivate it lUt 
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POPULAR RRCRKATIOH. 

(.'fill anytTiinpr be more lamentable to eontemplatc tlian a 
(lull, grim, and vicious population, vrhoso only amuscinont 
in sensuality? Yet what can we expect if wc provide 
no means of recreation ; if we never share our own pleasure 
with our own iiooror brethren ; and if the public buildings 
which invite' them in their brief hours of leisure are chieily 
gin pulacos? As for our cathodnds and great cliurchos, 
wo mostly have them well lock(>d up, for fear any one 
should steal in and say a pmycr, or contein fixate a noble 
work of art without paying for it; and wo shut up people 
by thousands in dense towns, with no outlets to the 
country but those which are guarded on both sides by 
diuity hedges. Now an oikmi space near the town is one 
of nature's churches: and it is an imperatUo duty to pro- 
vide such things. Nor, indeed, .should wo stop at giving 
brcathing-idficcR to crowdj'd multitudes in great towns. 
To provide c1it;a]i loconiotion ns a means of iKJCial improve- 
ment slioiild bo ever in the niiinLs of legislators and other 
inllvicnlial ptirsoTiH. Jtliinders in legislating about rail- 
ways, and ulisurd cvpiuiditiirc in making them, are a far 
gn'jiter public delriment Ihari they may seem at first 
Night. Again, without interfering too inueli, or attempting 
to force n. *Book of Sjiorts’ upon the people, who in tlmt 
ease would be resolutely dull and lugubrious, the bene- 
volent employer of labour might exert liinisclf in many 
ways to ciiemirngc healthful and inslructive .'imuseincnts 
amongst his im*.n. He might give prizes for a.tliletic c'xecd- 
loune or skill ; he might aid in establiahiiig /oolngieal 
gardens, or music-meetings, or exhibitions of ]iictares, or 
mechanics' iiiNlitiiten. 'I'hesc are ibiiigs in which soine 
of the great employers of labour Imvci already set him the 
example. Let him ivniouiber how much his workjieople 
are (hiprived of by being almost confined to one spot; 
and let him be the more anxious to enlarge tlicir minds, by 
inducing them to take interest in anything which may 
'\lircvent the ‘i^orant pr(?8ent’ and its low eares from 
absorbing all their attention. He has very likely some 
pursuit or sonic art in which ho takes especial ple.asiire 
* himself, and which gives to liis leisure perhaps its greatest 
charm; he may be sure that there arc many of his |)eople 
who could be made to share in some degree that pleasure 
or pursuit with him. It is a large, a sure, and certainly a 
most plcasurablo benefice, to ])rovido for the poor such 
opportunities of n^ereatiun or means of amuNement oh I 
have mentioned above. Neither can it be set down ns 
at all a tritiiug matter. Oi^pend upon it, lliat man has 
not made any great progress in humanity Mho do(;s not 
care for the leisure hours and umuseiueiits of his felhnv- 
mcn . — Ttte Claims of lMltotn\ 

FRRRONAL AVPRARAN'CK AND IIATIITS OF TUP. I'ODE. 

1 had the honour of two interviews with Pius L\.; the 
first as a member of the eominittec appoint<;d for a 
humane juiriiosc; the second with a private jiarty. I 
believe the conimtltec was tlu; first body of Knglishmen 
who waited on the Pope; nnd ecrtninly* sh Mr* Harford 
spoke his sensible adilresa, Iuk Holiiu'ss seemed highly 
ploasc^d nnd afl'oeted. His manner is frank, and even 
simple. There is not the sligUlesi tincture; of jnide or 
stateliness in bis deportment. i*iuH IX., addressing his 
follow-men, utters like a man of sense w'hat he r,*fiily ;il 
the moment thinks and feula. There vi'as no writbm rejily, 
criuclied ill terms of cold formality to w’liat was kindly said, 
but a cordial, spontaneous expression of feeling, outspoken 
at the monicnt. 'I’ho Pope said something eoiirteoiis to 
several individual members presented to him : hearing I 
was a lawyer, he remarked that an English advocate bad 
lately sent liirn a book on legislation, which he W'as sure 
oontained much which would be desirable for him to 
know, but, unfortunately, being unacquainted with the 
latigaa^, he could imt read it — a very sensible, but un- 
kiugly observation. Cominou kings never admit tlicir 
ignorance Of anything. Dull poini^osity is not ooxigenial to 
the dispositfotl of 'Pius IX. llis manner was, however, a 
little unsteady. He is not wliat some would call dignified ; 
he appeared os if hia royalty sat awkwardl^' upon him; in 
npiioaranee very uiibke the portraits of Pius VI, Tlie 
Muntenan(»;, stout figure, and whole licatitig of Pius IX., 

. denote plain, vlgotoua MOnse, resolution and maiilincsB of 
eharaoter, and true behmienee, wore than refined or 
TOnsiii^ taste, lofty dignityj roy w ^prlde, or grandeur of 
Strip him of his robes of state, he never would | 
.twiviHtshen for a subtle Jesuit or crafty pnest, but would I 


f iass all the world over for a sagacious, clear- hi'adcd, Eng- 
Uh country gentleman. Suelh'Wns the opinion I formed 
on my first interview with Pins IX. The second time I had 
the honour of beings received, the Pope w;is quite at his 
ease; and when the ^rty of English ladies and gcntlcimm 
were i^oiiped around him, spoke with unalTeetcd kindncs.H 
what he deemed moat suitable. Ho impiired anxiously 
about Ireland, and sjiofco in tenns of hearty admiration of 
the exertions made by the parliament in England in relief 
of the Irish faiiiine. The vote of ten millions seemed to 
astonish his Holiness. On this oeoasion the manner of tlie 
Pope was fatherly; and undoubtedly, 1 must say, i-ootod us 
I am in the Protestant faith, the unafiected behaviour of 
Plus IX. towards people of all nations is that becoming 
lin ecnlesinstic n spiring to be considered the head of the 
Christian ehureli. — Whiteside's liady in the NineUrnik Cvn- 

I 


^ A SKETCH. 

Hens M'ns a lowly nnd a lonely fate : 

Far from tiu; wurld'H gay tlironff, unseen, unknown, 
Like a fair floweiTt in a woiMlliind vale 
Phe grew in b(iauty, 'nouth the fostering shfido 
Of nrt old htniely tree— her fathers* home— 

M’liii'h oi^nlurioN h;ul H(H.'n thus proudly btiind, 
1 iru\iiUf the Hturmv of wintor niid of fate, 

In tone inagiiiHoiuioo. Shu, fair and young. 

The child nf that high raou, was gently nursrd 
AVitli KniiU's and loving tParR—thc hiiiiiiy bcaniH 
And vernal eliowurs rif her qniot spring. 

And days nnd years p.'nised on — iinmarkod the fligV.t 
Of Time— till she blusheil forth n glorious flower, 

Put none were there to see, and none to love 
(To had been to love). Far otherwlwj 
J ler fate ordained. And finding uU around 
No oocan for the stream of love that gushed 
Wann, T>nre, and holy from lier youthful heart, 
Mei’lviy she tuined her soft blue eyes to llt^aven ; 
And thfir, am id her native woodlands, like 
The woodland flower— her einhlom— on the soft 
A ml wooing breeze that gently round her played, 
t^ho lavislted all her sw'ccts— a fragrant store— 

And f/ifirr she garnered up her love, her hope, 

Jlcr heart's sweet virgin bloom, 

Ro passed her spring ; and summer glided on, 

Yet still she lonely dwelt— blessing and blc-stsl 
111 that fail vale, and by the world unknown. 
Plensnrc, the hot ter fly, unheeding iiasscd 
On jewelled wing ; but tlm bci*. Happiness, 

Hw’elt lovingly witliin her gentle breast. 

And lingnroil, Rhariudd w'itli it’s sweet resting-placa'. 
Drinking the honey of her soul ; and Pence, 

The dovc-liko, brooded in tlic shadowy boughs. 

And lulled her with its whis;>cre(l melody; 

And evermore tho eyo ot Heaven gased 
In her puro eyes, and found rollected there 
Its holy image. ^ 

Thus waned her sumTner ; and now niitiimn drear 
tlbseured with clouds the sunshine of her lot. 

Loved blossoms Luled round — and sere and wan, 
Hustled with dying moan above her head 
The kindred leaves of hor ‘ time-honoured ' tive. 

*#lie wejit to see them jiarted : day by day, 

Hurled in dark eddies to the stormy sky, 

Or faded on the parent hough ; and then 
Falling around her oiioc bright dwelLlfg-ploee, 

And mingling with the dust of years gone by. 
Dimmed were those gentle eyes ; yot 'mid their tean> 
'With fading light turned lovingly to Ueavon; 

And BO sho died. 

Mourn not her lonely fate. Trne all imknowA 
Pobsion to her, and grentiicss, and renown ; 

Y et Idest in thh wos she ; imfelt was Love, 

Therefore Inconstanoik Greatness unknown. 

And faenro Ambition's resttesM flood had ne'er 
Disturbed the plaoid current of her life. 

Rwcet ties of household lovo— and charity, 

P'riendship, nnd puro benovolenoo— in these 
Passed all her quiet houra Oh say, ya sad 
And weary ones of earth I tnu she not bUwt 
Whom peace and love surrounded, and who died 
Tranquil and hopeful, gftiBin|^up to Be^iveii f ' 
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ITROLICS OV FASHION. 

It is told of an old Scotch laird that he had acquired 
the habit of walking in an odd shambling manner from 
an excess of politeness while residing at a foreign court, 
where the reigning prince had tlie misfortune to be 
somewhat stiff in the ankle-joints. There was nothing 
very remarkable in this trait of complaisance, for the 
spirit of imitation in dress, language, and customs of all 
kinds is of so universally pervading an influence, that, 
right or wrong, its dictates are unhesitatingly followed. 
One tlierefore should not laugh too hard at the old 
laird’s affected lameness. We are all less or more 
followers, from imitation and habit, of usages which 
common sense has some difficulty in justify iug. 

Of all despots. Fashion is the most despotic ; and yet 
the thing is entirely voluntary. There is, however, the 
terror of appearing to act differently from what seems 
to bo a legitimateiy>erectcd standard. No inquiry is 
employed as to the correctness of the taste which has 
suggested any distinct change in fashion. No matter 
even that accident has been the q^use of the alteration ; 
for, as in a state of panic, what all hasten to do cannot 
possibly be wrong. In the modern lady -world, this 
panic of fashion is observed to work as marvellous 
transformations as that which took place among the 
towering head-dresses of Addison’s days, and to have 
about as reasonable a purpose. When the Queen was on 
tlie Clyde last year, finding her face visited too roughly 
by the air of our Scottish hills, she tied her veil under her 
chin. The action was natural, and the effect no doubt, 
ill the circumstances, becoming. The royal checks, 
warm with health, flushed with womanly and queenly 
feeling, and fanned by the welcoming breezes of the 
north, looked almost as beautiful, we daresay, as a 
moss-roscp However that may be, before the day was 
out, there were hundreds of other cheeks in tlie same 
predicament. The rage of imitation spread. In tl)p 
shadiest walks— in the closest streets of the town — 
io the calmest and hottest days of the season — the veil 
was fashionably tied under the chin. The fashion, 
howeter, was in reality made a fashion only through 
misapprehension \ for the Queen had merely adopted a 
temporary expedient to serve a temporary end; and 
when the emergence was over, she no doubt unloosed 
tim knot, and gate her weil to the winds as usual. Her 
imitators were as unregardful of circumsianees as the 
very Sagacious mmikey which gulped a paiskage of 
, medicine hecam ^ saw his master swallow a quan- 
tity of the aatoe matoitol nrevloosly. 

To a siOy imd panSiHike rage of imitation may no 
donbt most faiihim be tiraced f the for of infringing 
even trifling polat in a prev^ling ngfige hehig per- 
hairi aitonger &an,fot whtirii makes iom the 
commiaifo,;ef jeri^ Ahd.thni 


ficial states of society, in which etiquette exercises the 
chief control, cannot be said to be favourable to the 
growth of moral excellence. We w'ould not^ how- 
ever, have it thought that there is anytlung either 
blatncable or ridiculous — far from it — in following 
fashions which are convcincnt, becoming, and suit- 
able to general circumstances, livery successive gene- 
ration introduces sonic spi'cies of novelty, which is an 
expression of social progress ; and in costumes and 
customs we may read the moral history of a country 
as distinctly as in its medals and monuments. Fortu- 
nately the tendency of fashion in our own day is 
towards simplicity ; though in this respect we are only 
following the progress w'hich commenced a generation 
ago. The imitation which challenges sarcasm is that of 
the monkey and the medicine — a fantastic copying of 
what is valueless and unsuitable. In this respect it is 
a meanness, and betrays as much the want of true 
dignity as of common reficctiou. It is the enemy of 
fashion, perpetually turning it into ridicule, and forcing 
it into a thousand feverish changes to escape from its 
persecutions. These changes are sometimes as comical 
as those of tho two fairies in the 'Arabian Nights/ Who 
fought throqgh a series of metamorphoses. We remem- 
ber the leaders of ton, some years ago, hod recourse to 
the expedient of disguising their voices by a oertain 
dexterous use of the roof of the mouth. Even this, 
however, did not baffie their pursuers ; in a very short 
time the world of slavish imitators acquired the new 
form of speech, and drove invention to new shifts. At 
a later epoch some ingenious persons stuck an eye-glass 
into their eye, supporting it by the muscles alone;, and 
; bearing with heroical equanimity the inconvenience 
I and tho ridicule : but this has now come down' to the 
order of small imitators, who affect to bask in the scun* 
shine of fashion. 

As regards the mass of mankind, imitation is a kind 
of substitute for principle; and estimated not in its ex- 
treme aspect, until individuals are better able to direct 
their own movements, it deserves indulgence, if not Ap- 
probation. So many persons are {daced in circiiiiiftiutces 
adverse to original or independent thought, tliat we 
cannot speak too flatteringly of efforte At imiial^n, 
which, though sometimes grotesque, And possibly out of 
place, are in the main respectable, and significant of a 
wish for improvement On a late occasion, when shown; 
into the cottage of a rusnd Ubourer, we observed utfo . 
surprise that a amaU table was laid out with booJke. fo;^ ^ 
fuhimi, as iari;lm | | a wfaitf-roDm of a city. The cdfobukt 
gentili^ was ui (weehse hidicrcus ; yet how 
was it of commendArioii, ail thinga consides$d!.':^i.'4^. 
way to vfo suchthtogs m to {dace fom 
riiat alter disi«g»d of all the deoenefo^iol^lito whi^ 
is;^h4q^^ manilbsted ly 
■ to' thsit of the rural 
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previously we had visited ti»e house of a person of 
greater worldly posseesious, and found the family living 
almost in a state of nature along with their cattle. 
Exhibitions of this latter sort are calculated to inspire 
a wonderful degree of toleration of iiuilativc ctrurts 
at elegance and improrernent, however incongruous. 
Better sec a population toiling to ape the fashions of 
refined stKiicty, than see it contented with the listless 
mediocrity of somi-barharism ! Placed in this light, 
the mimicry of fashion is to be viewed as bno of those 
tendencies which 3*rovidencc has impressed on man- 
kind for their benefit. It is cons tin Lly drawing them 
out of the slougli of natural desires, and leading tliem 
by steps. Imperceptible to tluruiselvos, towards the 
higher aims of civilisation. 


THE STAirr IN MFE. 

A TALK. 

* Wjst.l, Cousin Danhy, so Mary is going to be married? 
I rode over to liear idl about it, and to ask how soon 1 
am to wish you joy-* 

‘Thank you kindly, John,’ reidied the mother of the 
bride-elect, her face beaming with smiles: ‘imlctd you 
should liavc been the first to hear the news, only you 
were away at the assizes ; for often and often ]Mar3" said 
to me that there was no one in tlie world on wliose 
advice shew'ould depend, or to whoso opinion she would 
look np more entirely, than your own : not that Mary 
felt any doubts as to her choice ; she knew him all lier 
life, and so do wo all— as good a gentleman lired and 
born as in all Ireland : indeed for that matter, inwh 
better than Mary had any right to «‘xtK‘et : hut. she 
did often say that had yon hceii at home before mal- 
\ ters were entirely settled, she would have* liked to eoi»- 
sult you as to what j’oii tliought besL’ 

With all patience and attention .lohn Travers listened, 
knowing well that iiitei‘rui)tion would only add to the 
intricacy of the narrative. Now, however, at a pause 
ho inquired where was Mary; hut without heL«iing the 
inquiry', Mr.s Danby proceeded in lier haningue. Mary’s 
intended husband, Erauk NngC'iit, had got a w'onderful 
catch of a farm on lease from iilr Jones, and everything 
no doubt would go on beautifully, ’fliero could not 
have been a better start in life ! 

‘And where is the eapitid to encounter so large an 
undertaking?* 

‘ t)h, Mary, yon know', has a hundred pounds, and 
Erank will probably get something from his brother 
George.’ 

‘ Unipli,’ said John Travers. ‘ The b.-irgain is not 
completely iniule ? ’ 

* Quite settled,* answered “Mrs Danby with a look 
full of sdtisfaclion. TJie lease >vas drawn and signed a 
fortnight ago. Tradesmen are in the liouse, and most 
pftrt of the furniture is come home I^Iary has not 
quite fixed tlic day, nut 1 Imve an idea it w not irirv 
far off.’ 

‘ 1 did not expect to hear matters Iiad gone so far,’ 
said John gravely ; ‘ though guessing pretty well long 
ago how they would end. As you say, their choice 
does credit to them both ; and yet 1 c(>nfe.ss, (Jousin 
JDanhy, I more than share in Mary’s anxieties H'garding 
the future ; and as wtf notions arc my* own, .1 am afx'aid 
I cannot so easily \i\y them by. But tell me, how did 
Flunk Nugent conu; by eiich a h.argaln? Mr Jones has 
the name of being a lianl and griping agent, and very 
few peal bargains, as J hear, liave ever passed through 
his hiindsJ 

M)h, but Ffank is very different from the generality 
of his tenants,* replied the widow-. , *NcL.wondcr if Mr 
Jones made a oompUment to him ; bt most likely the 
fiimily had interest with Sir Hugh himself, and got 
tlie place for Frank without any thanks to the agent. 
Jndeed it seems so natural to me that any of the Nu- 
^ts could got n farm whenever they r hose to look 
Sir It, that I never thought of making it a subject of 


‘Interest — interest — the Irish look too much to 
doing tilings through interc^?,’ said John Travers com- 
posedly. 

* And all right too, if they have not a fortune of their 
own,’ replied Mrs Danby', ‘But tell me, Cousin John, 
what you would have recommended.’ 

‘ That is soon done. I should Imve advised Mary and 
her intended liusbaiid to wait a little till better times, 
or at all events not to have started with a heavy farm 
dn their hands, hut, iu preference, to have opened a. shop 
in the tow-n. I know one, with a stock to hoot, wliich 
is at present to he had for a comparatively' small .sum.’ 

‘A shop! Did you say a shop? Our family have 
never descended to" tlic meanness of trade. I am glad 
1 wa.s the first, and 1 hope the last, to hear of your 
doubtless well-meaning, hut unsuitable proposal. 
would ill become any of Mary’s relations to teaclf*’ 
Erank Nugent that Ids position was lowered by his 
nf.irri.'ige.’ 

‘ Well, cousin, no ofl'cneo meant either to you or the 
Nugents, or least of all to dear little Maryr. 1 wished lo 
see her and her huRhand independent, what they never 
will he lit the fag end of what you call their position. 
Gladly would I liave done something to spare l^Iary the 
w oary struggle of keeping ui* false appearances — ilon*.* 
.Tiiythiiig but quench her lu art’s young joy'. Jlcmember 
Ih-it, Cousin Danby, I would not thwart this marriage - 1 
W’ould not even say it was inconsiderate or ill-advised, 
tliomrh ninny' migiit .'igrco with me — for 1 know them 
both thoroughly : they aro good, honest, loving, and in 
the end they will pull through.’ 

liiickily', "as Mrs Danby' remarked, the advice and 
the forcboiling were bi>tli too late, and John ^fravers 
was too wise and too kind to offer superfluous connuci ; 
so ho bided Jiis time, contenting himself for tlic pre.seur 
with forwarding lh( ir preparations as far ns l.'iy in Isis 
power, avoiding all diHous.sions of W'iiy.« and means, 
^lary' alone, perhaps, read his silence aright— his for- 
I hearanee; but as this was a point on wliioh lier doubts 
Inni been stitleil by' the Iinud which was to provide for 
the future, she detcripinod, in the fulness of womanly 
trust, that no other should revive them again ; and 
thus the .siibjict was tacitly' dropped, while both in 
their own way looked as happy and hopeful on the day 
of the wedfUng as if no cloud from the future had ever 
sliadowed their minds. 

Jluppy and hopeful ! —those were no words for Mrs 
Danby' ; she v'us actually' radiant as carriage and 
jaunting-car drove up to her door, and the full fi<ie 
of compUmenls anil congratulations poured in. To do 
her justice, her Impes and her plans were all centered 
in her daughter ; her dreams of ambition only through 
her: she still liad her dreams, but they' w'ero about to 
be realised, and she w'as contented to shine for tlie 
future w'ith reflec'teil light. 

Mrs 1 >aul>y was the widow of un officer, who, some 
i twenty years" before, when quartered in this her native 
villagi', eaxitivaled by her blooming face, had married 
iVid taken her away. She returned at his death with 
one little daiigliter, judging from experience that the 
slender provision, which was scarce bettor than poverty 
amongst strangers, would seem quite a fortune in the 
eyes of her humbler cannections at home ; and by good 
inanagcuient, amt keeping her own counsel, it really 
answered all the purposes of a fortune in her hands. 
Every one Jiastcued to welcome her — every one tried 
to a.ssist — all gave her credit for genuine feeling in 
returning to her early home and friends — none sus-* 
l)cctcd that necessity had influenced her choice and all 
at once she found herself, for the first time in Hdr life^ 
a person of consequence in the circle in vrltlch she 
lived. But, Unreasonable woman, this did not satisfy 
her ; she had been all iier lift clinging to the edge of 
another, and could know no contentment until she had 
slipped herself fairly in. Had her ambition bfkm for 
Mary only, it might have been almndautly gratified ; 
her sweet looks and manuer unconseiourijr won their 
way in circles where her father had beeU'totiWWte many 


! 3'ears before. But no oncW:boug 1 it it regtuUlte to ilKdudo 
j Mrs Danby in the attentions paid to her daughter i uud 
! each solitary invitation wouhl have lieon a source of 
; fresh vexationf had she not regarded !Mary aa the step- 
! ping-stone by 'which her wishes were to be accomplished 
’ HI tijc end. 

It Titiglit have been a false and mortifying position 
! for Mar^’' to iind herself accei>ted on a memory that 
. had all but passed away, while lier actual councctiqiis 
j remained unnoticed and unknown— even lier mother. 

; But Jic had too much tai'.t ever to conii»lain : instinc- 
! lively she stood in awe of Mary’s tnie heart — her single 
mind ; she knew her daughter would never mix in 
society where her mother was rejected ; and still hoping 
on, made her present retirement seem both to Mary 
and her own companions quite a matter of choice. 

How often would Mary, in the midst of her pleasant 
i anticipations of some party, lay down her simple atjire 
with a sigh, and cxdRim — ^ Oh, mamma, what a pity 
j lliat you too may not wear a white muslin— then you 
I need never stay at home from unwillingness to spend 
; money in a suitable dress ; though shame for me,’ she 
would add, throwing her arms round her neck, * to give 
even this as a reason, when X know too well you lost 
all heart for amusement before ever yon came here I ’ 

And again, how often Avould the mother stiaii the 
sweet ingenuous face of her child, on her return from 
some excursion, to discover w'hetlier it bore any trace 
of the mortiAcatlons her own sensitive vanity always 
led her to apprehend. But no : Alary, as w'e have said, 
was too true-hearted, too gentle, ever thus to suffer: 
she made no vain pretensions, and her companions wore 
well contented to love her for vidiat she really 'was ; so 
well, that when Frank Nugent began to love her Iwst 
of any, his sisters and his mother only liopcd he w'ould 
deserve her, and thought him furtiinato indeed when 
he won her true and warm heart. JiUckily they knew’ 
but little of Airs X)anby, or of her boastful delight at 
* the connection little of W'orthy John Travers and his 
graver anxieties, else their judgments might have re- 
mained suspended betw^eon the libpes of tlie one and the 
fears of the other, until the scale hiyl btxsn turned 
against Mary herself. 

Frank's eldest brother, (XcorgiJ Nugent, imiecd pro- 
tested they 'W'ore a couple of j’ools : Frank for selling 
lii.s hunter, and giving up his free quarters at liome; 
Mary fir refusing a rich old squire, whose admiration 
had long been their standing joke. And confuundediy 
iinseasonable, to use his owni words, ivas Frank’s re- 
quest to be paid off the few hundreds, his portion as a 
younger son, and in fact all he could call his own. So 
the money not being cun wvi/enf, George bestirred liim- 
sclf to find some equivalent. Alustcriiig together two or 
three past obligations, and some unpleasant information 
wiiich lie had equally stored up, he now brought them 
to bear, in the friendliest manner, on Atr Jones the 
agent ; received in return the lease of the farm, wdiieli 
Frank in his turn accepted in lieu of his claim — no 
unfreqiiont mode of management ; and 'thus all parti/fs 
were pleased— the agent, wJio gave only a noniinal bar- 
gain ; the brother, who cleared off an encumbrance on 
his property^ the young lovers, rejoicing in their own 
happiness and the goodwill of their friends, heedless 
that in one instance it had been purchased, and dearly 
too; and Mrs X>anby and John Travers both right in 
their conclosions: Mr Nugent’s interest had obtained 
the farm — Frank’s money had secured that interest. 

Some few, very few years had passed by, when whis- 
pers began to float about too much in the tone of John 
Travers’s early forebodings. Mrs Dauby’s countenance 
—a true baroTOeter-Huo longer bright and exulting, re- 
vealed much that her lip| were still far from uttering. 
She had mo'ved down agaiii to the lowly front parlour, 
again condescending to be amused by tlie movements 
of the village street ; aud if now and then site did ascend 
to her former quarters, and station herself again at the 
favourite window, it was no longer ostentatioualy to 
point out * the residence of AJxs Nugent,’ but to weep. 


'Where none could sc-c her, over Mary’s prospects 
and her desolate homo. 

Perhaps had she visited it oftener she would have 
found less occasion for sorrow. Huw many griefs, how 
much of regret and disappointment, might we all find our- 
selves spared if we only took a solxir and probable view 
of tbe future iu the morning of life I In the morning of 
life? Ye.s; not that of the youthful dreamer, not that 
morning still gilt vrith tlie glories of diiwn ; but of actual 
life, with its cares and its business, on which few enter 
steadily without finding its reasnuablc promise fulfilled. 
But if Mrs J)anby ivas still a dreamer, it was not so 
with Alary. l''roin tbe first, she had b(‘en aware of her 
position, and determined to make the best of it. 
knew slio could never expect to mingle on equid terms 
with the rich or great of their neighbourhood ; and 
wondering at her mother’s extravagant anticipations, 
she gelltl3^ but deeidciny, discouraged them at oiuxj, 
though ]};iiiu>d to find her motives entirely misunder- 
stood; her mother atlnlmting the check to unwilling- 
ness on tiio part of Mary to allow her to xmrticipato in 
amusements wliiidi slie could never believe would lie 
voluntarily n'signed. But Mary was firm, even with 
Frank, though with him her part was diflerent, more 
easy, yet more ditfic.uU : she was all in all to him, sup- 
plied the place of all ; ;ind yet he had been accustomed 
to so many lliings of which he nevei knew the value — 
things supplied without question in his brother’s sonic 
what wasteful cstablis Inn cut— that she felt those minor 
jirivations must be a continual strain on his good- 
humour, and that on her devolved the task of jircvent- 
iiig them from bceuming a strain upon his love. She 
tried to give as modest a tone as possible to their estah- 
lishment; to prove from the very first that superfliiities; 
were not necessaries; and that now, while life and joy' 
were young, was the time to accustom tliemselves to 
live without indulgences which might he requisite, yet 
not attainable, in after-years. But to do all this with 
a Jmsband all his life accustomed to indiscriniinating 
hospitality ; always ready to enjoy the passing hour ; 
whose favourite maxim was, * we'll never do it younger ;* 
to do this efficiently, and yet not disagreeably ; to 
cheek extra^aganee without infringing on real comfort ; 
to lessen their circle of society, yet leave no w^earisorae 
blank ; to choose so well, and exert herself so well, ‘that 
the few more than supplied the place of the many— 
this w^ns surelj' an arduous tiUik fur quiet unpretending 
little Mary : but she set about it with all her heart and 
all her spirit ; and it w'as done. 

She succeeded so well, that even George, who began 
by ealling them foufs, and indeed, ns far as Frank was 
concerned, by verifying bis words, was now fain to call 
liim ‘ a lucky dog.' He 'would often escape from his 
own irregular home to enjoy the comfort and the quiet 
of their well-ordered dwelling; and w^as never better 
pleased than when one of Mary's fairy notes AVould 
furnish him with an excuse, by asking him to ride up 
*Lady Lilly,’ and give her to poor Frank for one day 
I w'ith the ]iound.s ; or to bring the greyliouuds in the 
morning, that he might enjoy a day’s coursing after 
his hard work ail the week ; and to remember all the 
while it must seem to come from himself, as Frank 
'W'ould he tw'icc as much delighted then. * Yes, Frank 
is a lucky dog : she is a woman in a thousand,’ was 
always George’s soliloquy as he hastened to obey her 
behests. But latterly it was uttered more slowly, more 
sadly ; then followed by an impatient burst, ' But where’s 
the good of it all ? Of all her good sense, all her 
management, they have nothing to work on: I havsi 
nothing to spare them ; aud sooner or later, the 
must come aWast* 

It came sooner even than any anticipated : it ctot) 
to them, as well as many another, in Ireland*! m|al 
year. But though hastened by general ft was 

not the less inevitable ; for Frank had temurked far 
beyond his means, and no after-prudeuce eould retrieve 
tihat step. Ground imperfectly cultivated; shortciomteK 
crops; cattio insufficiently housed and led» dying iu 
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the hour of need, and those even purchased at a price 
nearly double their value *on that expired 

without bringing anything to satisfy its demands. At 
Ifist, as we have said, that year came when none could 
aiford to be indulgent, none could wait for money once 
due } debt after debt was demanded, and paid out of 
ttie produce of the farm as far as it wont, in the hope 
that vrhen the next gale came round, Mr Jones too 
might give a little time. Vain hope ! an cjoetment was 
served ; and Frank and lifary found at last that they 
had only to depend on each other's true heart for com- 
fort and counsel under the long-Jrn pending blow. 

At least it vas on that they each most relied in the 
hour of need. Though grateful to many friends who 
offered sympathy and as8istan<;e, they resolved to be 
indei^endent for the future, however lowly might be 
their lot; and agreed there was no shame in honest 
poverty while they could truly say, according to the 
apostle's injunction, they * owed no man anything but 
love.* George Nugent and John Travers were both 
included in the family council. George, really dis- 
tressed, yet without the least notion of business, could 
odor no better suggestion than that they should sell 
all, and pay all, and take up their quarters with him 
until better times. This otfer he pressed on them 
warmly — kindly, for he rnado it bear the aspect of a 
favour to himself. 

*You will do us more good than can be told, de.'ir 
Mary. Since my poor mother died the house is all 
At sixes and sevens ; the girls know nothing of manage- 
ment, and 1 myself am going to the dogs. Do half as 
much fur us as you have already done for Frank, and 
we will have reason for ever to bless the day you 
• came amongst us.* 

There was a soft light in Mary’s eyes as she turned 
them on her husband ; if her gentle heart could have 
felt pride, it might have glowed at that niument to 
hear the head of the family, amidst all their ruin, de- 
clare that she had effectually done her part. But there 
was nothing in her look that spoke acceptance of the 
invitation ; and Frank, reading it aright, while he grate- 
fully thanked his brother, hastened to decline the otler 
for them both. • 

* No, George, it would never do for me to go back i 
to our old ways : a relapse is always worse tlian the 
first disease ; atid Mary’s care and trouble must not go 
for nothing in the end. Besides, there are the cliildrcn.* 

‘ Oh, the more the merrier,’ interrupted George. 

‘ You know how fond I am of them already.’ : 

‘ Yes, too fond, dear George,’ said Mary affectionately; 

* too fond of them and of us. You would spoil us all ; 
and you know there is not quite so much of life before 
us now ; we must be up And doing something to retrieve 
the years we have already let pass.’ 

JBut what tliat something was to be — all now turned 
tlicir eyes on steaily John ; while lie in his turn hesitated, 
and seemed difhdeut of what he had to say. lie looked 
at Mary — so soft and delicate, so ap]>arently unequal to 
encounter the rough w^ays of the world — at Frank, with 
his somewhat proud and careless air, so unsuited to 
its loAvlier paths — and Again he looked reluctant to 
speak what was in his mind ; hut seeing that all three 
awaited his opinion, lie commenced by asking Frank 
whether he should certainly give up the farm, and 
what surplus they hoped to retain after disposing of 
everything. 

* The farm gives me up,* answered Frank sadly. ‘ I 
^owe more than a year’s rent, and can expect no allow- 
ance ; so 1 suppose all I have will not do much more 
than pay. At most, 1 cannot have more t^n a hun- 
dred pounds clear after all.’ 

* Then,’ said John leavers boldly, ‘ that is nothing 
to live 00 , though something for a beginning, if turned ] 
to good account Move down to the village, and open i 
a meal store ; keep your three best liorses, and Imve 
them continually on the rood briogiiig ic out from the 
ships ; attend yourself—ay, and Mary too— to the sale 
iirom merning to night ; and, mark my woids^-you will 



be rieher before the year is aver than you were in all 
your lives before.* 

lie stopped short, like one who had made a despe- 
rate plunge without knowing the depth, and now 
hardly ventured to look at the faces around him. lie 
might have seen an angfy flush on that of George, as 
ho turned hastily to the window and began beating 
time upon the pane ; Mary’s eyes were cast down, ami 
lifr fair cheek a little pale ; Frank silent and thought- 
ful, but calmer than any. He was the first to speak ; 
and holding out his hand to John, said, * 1 believe you 
are right ; I at anyrate thank 3 ^ou sincerely for your 
straightforward, manly advice,* 

Mary had hardly time to raise her meek eyes, now 
filled with approving tears, when George turning round, 
exclaimed impetuously, *It is advice that shall never 
be followed. What, man, are you mad, to think of dis- 
gracing us all? Mary, will you speak, and bring him 
to reason? Make luin accept my offer; come and live 
with nn; ; and 1*11 see Dillon or O’Brien, and get them 
to use their interest to have him put upon the roads, or 
under tho poor-law ; anything, in fact, rather than sec 
him selling meAi.’ 

But Mary did not speak. She knew that any of the 
situations mentioned so ambiguously her brother-in- 
law, even if attainable, were altogether precarious, de- 
pending on the evil days which all trusted would not 
last. No — nmcli more gladly would she have seconded 
her cousin’.s advice ; and oii how thankful she felt that 
her influence was not needed, that lier liusbiuid’s own 
upright feelings prompted the courageous step. 

She w'as silent ; and George, after waiting vainly a 
few momenta, at last lost all patience when Frank and 
John Travers commenced discussing the details of tlie 
proposed plan. Interrupting them again with a strong 
and indignant protest, again ofi'ering his interest and 
his home when they should come to a rational mood, 
he took an abrupt leave, and rode away in a must 
discordant frame of mind ; conscious that his conduct 
on their marriage deprived him of tlie right of inter- 
ference now, ami yet fGil of newly-awakened S3*mpathy 
and affection prompting him to assume it. 

But poor Mrs Danby ! AVbat were her feelings when 
Frank and Mary were actually established Ix'hind a 
counter, and that too in the very village where she 
had always held her ficad so liigh — literally within 
sight of the spot where she lived? With delight she 
had heard of George’s generous proposal. In her own 
words, it w'ould have been another feather in her cap 
to have her daughter x>i’C8i(iing at Mount Nugent— 
in fact, mistress of the house; and great in jiropor- 
tioii was her indignation at the lot they had pre- 
ferred. It even outri vailed tliat of George Nugent; 
and equally finding remonstrance vain, she retreated 
in wrath to the back apartment again, determined not 
to witness their fall. 

Jolin Travers once more — ^but now really hopeful— 
had assisted in all their arrangements ; taken a house 
Ibr tlieiii in the village ; attended tlie auction ; 
vatcly purchased Mary’s favourite little articles of ftxr- 
niturc, and placed them in her new dwelling, so as to 
give it at once the air of home ; put Frank’s carriers . 
in train, and his stores when they arrived : in short; 
smoothened the difficulties that would have seemed 
almost insurmountable to those habituated to such dif- 
ferent pursuits. 

It surely was a hard struggle not only against the 
wishes and prejudices of those they «ach respected and 
loved, but even against lingering doubts and feeUngs 
scarce acknowled^ by themselYOS. NotMug but a 
strong determination to do rights to act honestly in the 
eyes of all men, and independently in thev own, could 
have given them courage; ihid the step was hardly 
taken, when they reaped their reward. It. waa first a 
day’s wonder, then approbation MoweA Thd worldly- 
minded said ‘they knew what they were wbout;’ the 
generous-hearted sympathised with them, and Wmily 
wished them suDcess ; hut, dearest of all^ ihey had the 

' 
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I blessing of the poor. Jiach week and each month 
j throughout that Ciilamitoiis year the pressure became 
i greater — louder and louder the cry for food ; and what I 
' an unspeakable happiness to our young beginners to 
; feel that in their hour of need they had been led into a 
I way of life that enabled them to bear a share in alle- 
I viuting the distresses of others ! 

The prudent foresight of John Travers had advised 
the purchase of a cargo early in the year, and his 
kindness had insisted on adding what was requisite to 
make up the sum. Prices afterwards rose, doubled, 
quadrupled, in the rage for speculation, in the necessity 
that parted with all to save existence ; but to the cove- 
tous practices that disgraced the period Frank Nugent 
formed a bright exception : he ascertained, in the llrst 
instance, what was really a fair profit, and no after-cir- 
eumstances could tempt him to deviate from the scale 
ho had laid down. In this resolution he was confirmed 
by Mary, who would eagerly (exclaim, * Oh yes ! would 
that we could part with it for even less — would that we 
were better able to prove our gratitude for abundance 
while so many perish for want! Yes, dear Frank, let 
us be not only contented, but oh how thankful, if this 
year only leaves us as it found us, still blessed with one 
another, even though, like I'aul and his companions, we 
have been brought to land with nothing but the broken 
pieces of our ship!* 

Frank smiled at her enthusiasm, but went steadily 
on: soon he had companions enough in his vocation; 
liis experience made him an invaluable, indispensable 
member of the Relief Committee, while liis moderate 
demands made all eagerly turn to him for its supplies. 
Those facts soon became apparent to George N ugc?it, 
and even to Mrs Danby’s narrower mind. Frank was 
not only met and associated with on eqnal terms ns 
ever, but even hold lu honour by all the gentry of the 
neigiibourhood ; while Mary, attending indefatigably to 
her own share of the duty, received abundant testimony 
that her labour was not in vain ; and tliiis conviction 
gradually stole on the minds of their oiTended relatives, 
and with it a truer estimation of tlieniselvcs, and of the 
vanities they had each in their own way most highly 
prized, until at length the fastidious TleorgG Nugent 
might have been often seen lending Mary a helping 
hand during Frank's unavoidable absences. 

The year was ended, and brtghter pro-spccts opening 
on a suffering world, when Frank and Mary, with 
mother, brother, and true friend, w-erc assembled for 
the evening in the quiet little parlour behind the shop ; 
the former enjoying the little relaxation with double 
zest after a day of unusual weariness — a day of reckon- 
ing and calculation, as, with John Travers's assistance, 
tliey wound up their accounts for the year that had 
gone by. No wonder they looked so happy : not alone 
had that kind friend been repaid, but a surplus re- 
mained exceeding their united fortunes l)eforc grasp- 
ing agent, lieedless brother, or luekle.s8 farm had melted 
them away. A thoughtful silence followed the glad 
announcement, interrupted at last by George exclaiifl- 
ing warmly, * You were right, Frank : dear Mary, you 
are always right ; and it isn’t because of what we hear 
jtist now I say so ; 1 have long been turning it in my 
mind : in eating the bread of your own earning, you 
have had power to give bread to many ; and still more 
right you were in resisting my advice a second time, 
when 1 would have had you make more haste to become 
rich. To me, that never made a shilling in all my life, 
and whose only experience is in spending and in losing, 
iliere is something even miraculous in the whj you 
have got on. Come, tell the secret, Mary. Had you, as 
Nurse Hahony used to relate long ago of our great- 
grandmother, who fed ^1 her poor neighbours out of 
one chest of meal in booig famine of old — ^had you an 
angel dove that would light on tlie chest with the 
earliest dawn, and ahflke meal from her wings until it 
iilled as fast as it hod been emptied the evening before!^ 
Ilml you such a dove, Mary?* ^ 

* You should ask that question of Frank,* said John 


Travers sofUy. ‘ If not favoured with angels* visits, lie 
has one sweet household dove that comes as nemr as 
mortal may to.be an angtd upon earth.* 

* Then what will that fair bird s.ay,' continued Oeoi^ 
in still livelier tones r ‘ what will she think of my coming 
to propose another flight ? Nay, Frank and John Tra- 
vers, do not look so grave all at once ; and Mary, do 
not turn those dove-like eyes away— rather turn them 
to that window, and you wdll see wdiere 1 want you to 
alight.* And his eyes brightened mischievously ns' lie 
added, ‘ Thougii neither Barley Hill nor Mount Nugent 
are in the view, look down, Mary, along the river's 
bank, where the smoke is curling up through the old 
ash-trees ; seo where the sun is glancing on the water: 
yes, the \vhc(‘l is still going round, the fire still on the 
hearth, but old Johnson died yesterday, broken-hearted, 
they say, nt the fa^ure of hia miserly speculations in 
the end. God forgive him ! he took his own turn out 
of the poor all tlie year ; but at auyrate he is gone now, 
and thu mill and the cottege fallen back into my hands. 
Frank and Mary, 1 owe you a good turn, so let me pay 
my debts too ; even John can say nothing against that, 
or against my proposal now. You have capital enough 
and experience too ; so take the mill, and may you tlirivc 
there as well as you have already done here.* 

Once again — but on how much truer grounds — all 
parties were pleased ; nil the hearts then present more 
closely drawMi together. Sweet had heen the uses of 
adversity to all; but none showed their effect more 
plainly tlian Mrs Danby : a serene and chastened spirit 
wjis visible in all her manner, visible in her silence, in 
her grateful looks; and when the change was made, 
and every tongue was eloquent on the beauty of the 
situation, the advantages of the position, she scarcely* 
ventured to w’liispcr, even in her inmost heart, what 
once would have formed its loudest theme, * they have 
returned to their proper position after all.’ 


THE GREAT BKDFOUI) LEVEL, 

WuiLK the western side of the island of Great Britain 
is remarkable for its generally rocky and mountainous 
character, ttie eastern side is for the most part equiUly 
distinguished by its alluvial plains and soft sylvan 
scenery; the truth seeming to be, that the eastern 
coast is composed to a large extent of the washings of 
mud and sand from the higher regions of the west. In 
some places, the beach on the eastern shore consists of 
wide tracts of pure sand laid bare at the recess of the 
tides, and at others it is of the character of a marsh, 
in which water and vegetation carry on a contest for 
mastery. Wc propose to give a short account of the 
largest of tiiese marshes, usually called * the great level 
of the fens,’ or ‘ the Great Bedford Level.* 

The district comprised in this term, about seventy 
miles long, and from twenty to forty wide, containing 
nearly 700,000 acres, is bounded by tlie high lands of 
six counties — Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, Northamiiton, and Lincoln. The waters of nine 
counties arc carried through it by eight rivers, four 
of w'hich — the William, Welland, Nenc, and Ouse — dis- 
cli.arging their contents into the great estuary of the 
Wash, form the natural outfalls for that portion of tlie 
country. For a long period, extending fartt^r back 
than our oldest historical records, this district has been 
an immense swamp, dreary and pestilential. The 
quantity of water pouring down from thr 3 uplands was 
greater than, from the levelness of the surface and choked 
condition of the outlets, could find a ready passime to 
the sea; besides which, the tides from the German Omn 
rushing up ftie streams caused jicriodical ioundfttl^s, 
and the whole region became a succession of thoale, s&g- 
nant lakes or meres, with intervening spaces ef sGmy 
bog, and a few elevated spots resembling imatlds* Such a 
wUdemess as this must have been a paradiM fov wild- 
fowl, noxious reptiles, and barbarian feeebobters. We 
have no knowledge of any attempitsali redarnation. prior 
to those of the Romans ; remains of lbrti» mounds^ and 



gravel dikes made by tlusae enterprising invaders being 
yet visible. One of their dikes, commencing on tiie 
I^enc nt Veterborough, may be traced to Lincoln, and, 

I firconiing to the late Mr Rennie, as far as the Trent. 

I h^'rom what we know of the Romans, we may believe 
that their works were maintained by powerful industry; 
they compelled the natives to cut (iown trees and raise 
banks; hut on tljeir departure in the fifth century, the 
barriers and drains were neglected and destroyed, and 
the fens relapsed into their original condition. J)uring 
the Saxon rule several monasteries were built on some 
of the higher grounds, the immediate precincts of which 
were doubtless protee,te<i and improved by the monks ; 
but beyond this nothing was done in the way of general 
improvement. Readers of history will remember the 
use made of the fens in tl»c iXinisli and Norman inva- 
sions; the woods and marshes bec^ne strongholds for 
fugitives, and a camp of refuge was hold for many years 
in defiance of the enemy. Jt is probable that tlie con- 
dition of the district may liave been Honietirnos iMjtter 
than at others; for lleiirv of lJuntingdon and William 
of Malmesbury speak of it in glowing terms, describing 
I the beauties of the level surface, the rich grass, vines, 
and apple-trees. Most likely this description was ap- 
X>lied to the elevated sites cultivated by monks or other 
proprietors, as sudden floods uccasionally devastated 
the rest of the country. Dbsciirc traditions tell of 
inundations in far remoto times; Diigdalo records an 
irruption of the sou which took place in liiOfi, and de- 
stroyed men, ships, land, and cattle. A similar ddugc 
occurred in 16l.'3, and again in later times, so that the 
level kept up the character given of it, as having been 
‘ for the apace of many ages a Vast and deep fen, alford- 
^ng little benefit to the realm other than fish or fowl, 
with overmuch harbour to a rude and almost barba- 
rous sort of lazy and beggarly people.’ Down even to 
within a very recent period, much of the surface con- 
sisted of dismal sloughs, overgrown with a<‘rc8 of recd.s, 
a fountain of aguo on a large s(‘a1c. 'L’lie inhabitants 
lived in a state of isolation from one anotlier, and 
travelling was so difficult, that bo.ard8 were aflixed to 
the horses’ shoes to prevent them sinking into the soft 
soil. * 

The task of reclaiming such a inora.ss must have ap- 
peared hopeless, yet adventurers have not been wanting. 
From the era of William the ('onqueror to the ndgn 
of Klizal)eth, various hold efibrts M'cre made to reclaim 
at least portions of the fens. James 1. also regarded 
the subject with much interest: successful drainage 
would give him new' lands to distribute among lus fol- 
lowxTS ; and he is reported to have said that ho * wrould 
not suffer any longer tlie land to be abandoned to the 
use of the wraters.’ In his reign the first local act for 
draining was obtainetl, but Tiot without great opposition. 
To- insure succ^ess, the king invited from Holland Cor- 
nelius Venmiyden, ai: eminent Zealander, whose know- 
ledge and abilities w'erc presumed equal to the task. 'I'he 
undertaking was further supi)ortGd by several Dutch 
capitalists, who, by wdiat appeared to be a prudent in- 
vestment, secured a home in the new country to which 
to flee in case of emergency. Vermuyden was kiiighte<l 
by Jamua; the renuineration for hi.s services was to be 
D.lfOOO acres of the fen. Though an able man, he origi- 
nated many fatal errors, parti(*iilarly that of relying too 
much on artificial cuttings, and iipglocting the natural 
outfalls. His t'ftbrts in many instances were but tempo- 
rarily successful In atldiiiou to natural obstacles, he 
had to encounter those op]> 08 e(l to him by the inhabitants, 
who were exasperated at the ‘invasion,’ as they termed it, 
of their eotnmoti lands. Their hostility was directed not 
only against ‘the foreigners,’ but against Sraining alto- 
gether. For the gratification of a few petty interests, it 
wa-s tliought better that a large tract of country should 
remain a i>estilential waste than liecome pr-.nlucti ve. So 
great was the discoutent; that when, lu the reign of 
Charles 1., a tax of six shillings per acre was laid on the 
whole fen land, to provide a <&alnage fund, not a single 
penfi^ could be oollected. An estate of 35,000 acres. 


which the Earl of Lindsay had obtained and cultivated | 
under the authority of the king, was reduced to its for- 
mer condition by a mischievous assemblage of the * lazy 
and beggarly people,* who broke dow'ji the banks and 
destroyed the drains. Rather than tolerate the presence 
of the hated foreigners, the fenmen petitioned the Earl 
of Bedford, who held large estates near Ely, to undertake 
the work. He did so : large cuttings were effected, tlie 
principal being tho ‘Old Bedford river,’ twenty-one 
iniles long ; but in the end the work was again stopped, 
ill conseciuenco of the opposition to the Dutch labourers 
Avho w'cre employed. TJie son and successor of the carl, 
some years afterwards, in company with other adven- 
turers, resumed operations under authority of an act of 
the Long Parlianient, and now the ‘New Bedford river* 
was cut, and other useful drainages effected. Scottish 
prisoners, t*aptured by Cromwell at the battle of Dun- 
bar, and Dutch prisonerg, taken by Blake in his action 
witli Tromp, m'Cto set to work on this great effort at 
laml reclamation. After Cromwell's death, the works 
languished; but by the exertions of the Earl of Bedford, 
a charter was obtained from Charles II., and thc'‘Cor- 
])or.atioii of tho liedfonl L('vel’ established in 1644. The 
body still exists; and to their able management arc due 
the gradual improvements which have ever since taken 
jilace. 

T’lie opposition encountered by the early adventurers 
abated as the economic results of their labours became 
apparent; and attempts to reclaim different portions of 
the fens were made by other iiarties. The attempts, 
however, wore rendered in a great measure abortive, by 
ncglcding tho outfalls of the river into the sea; the 
waters, not having free vent, were tlirowu back upon 
the interior, and there remained hut to adopt the alter- 
native of meohanical drainage. First a few lior-se-mills, 
and afterwanls a vast number of windmills, were em- 
ployed to raise the water ; but all proved unavailing, 
until the powerful and continuous aid of steam was 
(‘ailed into operation. At tho present time there are 
from 40 to 50 steam-engines and aSO windmills work- 
ing at the fens. ’Die consequence is, tliat vast tracts 
of ground, oneci 8wami>y and doited over with p(X)ls, 
h.ave been reclaimed and brought uinier cultivation. 

A powerful steam-engine is pumping the water out of 
Wliittlesey ^lere, which ^spreads over 1000 acrc^s; and 
Holm Fen, which, a few years since, was a reed shoal 
of 5000 acres, now^ produces crops of excellent wlieat. 
Ugg Merc is changed into productive fields; and Ram- 
sey Mere, 5G0 acres, ‘ which once grew enormous quan- 
tities of long reeds (used for thatching in the neigh- 
bouring counties), now comprises three farms of 
iH'autifiil land, on a higher level titan the sarrounding 
feu. Ami this mere has now farm-buildings built 
upon its bed, a good gravel road running through the 
middle of it, and produces fine crops of wheat and 
oats.’ 

As a necessary consequence, tlie value of lands has 
increased with the march of improvement. Farms 
which, thirty ye.irs ago, were bought at L.5 per acre, are 
now w'orth seven or eight times as much. The annual 
rental of 1 000 acres near llarncastle, in what is now 
one of the richest districts, was at one time less than 
1..10. Now the fertility and productiveness of the 
Great Level have become proverbial — for crops attd 
cattle there are few places which excel it. Some of its 
productions — such as wood and peppermint — are pecu- 
liar to the district; and recently a Yorkshire company 
have taken a considerable tract of some of the best 
land on lease for the cultivation of chicory. Within 
the last seven years the farms and pastures have been 
still further impnivcd by underdraining; and the peaty 
soil, as it becomes drier, subeides from two to three 
feet, and is rendered more fruitful by the oompression. { 
Clay Is found throughout tho level, at various depths 
below the surface, and has been largely taken ad- 
vantage of for admixture with the lighter soil. The 
excavations made from time to tliue bavn brought to 
light many evidences of the fyrmef state of the fens 
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— whole forests of oak gnd fir lyiiisf flat, with the river j the tide, in eominj? up, overflows this weak 
roots yet firmly imbedded in fho subjacent earth, re- fence, filling it with warp, aiid making it SQ steong- tb-iit 
mains of boats and habitations, faruiitig implements the ebb water is unable to remove such' au ohstadc; 
and tools; and in one singular instance a meadow was from its course, and is r.»>mpt‘llfd to dig out' a new 
exposed with the swaths of grass still ranged on the channel tluougli tlie sandbanlc in the intended direo* 
surface aw they fell under the scythe. The discovery of tion. In this way the fagots are advanced, taking 
those relies at diftbreiit depths leads to the conclusion cart to keep the “ scour" side foremost, and a new deep 
tliiit the Level ivas at one time a vast estuary, in which channel is worn by the water.’ 
the sea at dilTerent epochs has deposited layers of The inos4 heuefleial improvenienU yet efibeted in the 

draining of the fens jire tliu new outfuU of the None at 


I The presidency of the Bedford Level Corporation Wisbeacli, aiul that of tlie Onse, by what h called the 
i has devolved upon several eriuucnt noblemen from the , Kau Brink Cut, at Jiynn. TJie former of tho.se works 
lime of Kraiicis, Karl of Bedford, to the present time. co?.t L.2()0d>00 ; but by making the necessary embank* 
'fhe company appoint a registrar and receiver-general ments, more than ten thousand acres were gain, li from 
of the taxes levied for the maintenance of works, and an the sea, Im'skU s the promise of future increaw. For 
engiiie€-r. The latter employs a superinteiideiit, with :i no sooner is a barrier bank raised, than the sea begins 
staff of filuioe-keepers and labourers, whose duty it i.s imruediately to tlirow down a deposit at its foot. In 
. ti) attend to the outfalls and make the necessary re- this w.'iy Ihe outside of some banks is elevated higher 
i pairs. Ho is authorised to prevent the mooring* of tliau tile insule. By the Sil miles of the Eau Brink 

j vessels in improper situations, or the deposition of any (hit, the work f)f the late IVIr Rennie, the last circui* 

imperlimcnt tliat may retard tlie flow of the water, tons bemls of the Ouse, stretehiiig double that tiw* 

For the latter purpose he is furni.sJied with rakes and taiice, arc avoided. TJie cost vrns L.l 50,000: a good 

other imjdenients for the perioiiical weeding and elear- j»'irt of tlie sum was w-asted in defeating the opposition 
ing of the rivers. Each division of the Jjevel has its oiTered to the bill authorising the work in its passage 
superintendent and subordinate stall. 'Phe sluice- through parliament. After the opening of the new 
keepers are required to be on the watch night and day cutting in l.s21, its utility became so obvious, that five 


other unusual rise. 


I iiijiatorly cnie, has hemi since then oecaaionally revived, 


to close tlie gates against tlie flood-tide, and 0 ])eii theni years jiftcrwards, it was rendered stlil more serviceable 
at the ebb, by which means the channels are kci>t by widening. 

scoured out. They have also to see that boats pass In 1751, a grind and eomprehonsive scheme was pro- 
through the gates according to the established reguU- po.sed by Air Kiiulerley for uniting the rivers flowing 
tions, and to keep a daily account ol the depth of the into the VVasli in one cummoii chaiiiud, and conveying 
water on the sill of tho sluice, recording floods or any them away into iJecp w’siter. The project, a most 


The embanking up of the water-courses lias brought hut no aedivo measures taken to carry it into execution.- 
a most important means of fertilisation within reach of In Sir J. Itenine <lrc\v up a report on the subject, 
the fen-farmer.s, known as * W'arping,* This consists in dcmoiistrating its entire practicabUity. The proposal 
flooding the lands one or two feet deep, by opening i.s to straighleri ami embank the outfalls of tho Nunc, 
sluict^s placed for the purpose, and alUmdng the waiter thise, Witliain, and W'ellaiul— to conduct them to tlie 
to remain until all the mud in suspension is deposited centre of the Wash by a graml system of barrier 
before it is again drawn off. In this way any number banks, which will give an additional fall of six facti 
of inches of a most valuable fc?tiliacr may be spread and thus secure a channel that shall keep itself 

over the land, with but little trouble qr expense, and clear, and at the same tinu: more cfl'ectually drain 

with a most remunerative efl’ect. Such is the (piantity the interior* bisidcs whiidi, it Avould offer a safe road- 
of mud brought down by the rivers which traverse the stead for vessels. Tli(‘rc is now reason to hope that the 
fens, that the operation of w^-^’ping is cbntinnally and jirojcot bo long in aboyriiice will be realised. Within 
naturally going on at their ctahoiwhurns to Jiii extent the past fv.w weeks meetings have been held on the ’ 
scarcely credible. According to Bir John Rennie, on .subject at London and i.ynn. The leailing men of. tho 
the Nene channel the deposit was fourteen feet, .sud on latter town will subscribe J..1 20,000 towards the under- 
the Ouse tuventy-flye feet perpendicular, in about six taking; and it is understood that application for tlxe 
years. Tho quantity, however, varies according to necessary powers wdll be made to the next session of 
situation; but two feet per annum appears to be no parlianicnt. Se\enty Ibousand acres of the WasJi are ' 
unusual amount. This circumst.'incc lias Iccl to the .'ilrcady left dry at low' w'atcr ; but .siiould this scheme 
taking in of many hundreds of acres from the eefi. be carried into eflL'ct, the ninnber of acres reclaimed 

The first plant that makes its appearance on the new' will lie 1 r»o,00() -r:i territory larger than some of our pre- 

lands is the marsh sam phi re, w-diich is soon followed by sent counties— for whicli the name of Victoria Level hai 
‘sea-wheat’ (2Vi«crK« repc^as) and grasses. ‘Expo- been proposed. 'I'he cost of rcclainitng is estimated at ] 
ricnee has shown,’ observes a Avriter in the Agricultural L.17 an acre, wliile the lamJ, when gained, will be worth 
Society’s Journal, to whose Report we are indebted for ]j.(iO per acre. According to one of the calculations, ill 
several particulars, ‘ that the ground ought to Ue the sharcdioldors will l»c receiving 4 per cent, in 

covered by nature with samphire or other plants, or addition to the repayment of tlie whole of their capital, 
with grass, before an attempt is made to embank it’ ,‘^uch a work a.s tiii.s is quite in accordance with the 
Similar reclamations are taking place at the outfall engineering intelligence and capacity of tho age, of 
of the Welland, where the stream at present is com- which it will remain a monuineut, stamiied with a 
polled in a tortuous course by mud banks. The method higher character than the great undertakings of anti- 
adopted is to straighten the channel of the river by qnity— that of utility. When oomplcted, we may hope 
placing ‘two rows of bush fagots, perhaps fifty yards that other portions of the island will receive the sauio 
in advance on the mud, at low water, on each side of .attention. For example, the Solway Firth, Aforecam^ 
the river. After a few tides these fagot heaps are Bay, the Leveii and Duddun Sands, all of which, if 
found full of “ warp,” a mixture of fine sand ami mud, reidaimed, would add largely to tho resources of the * 
which renders them in some degree solid ; another tier empire. A ttAiucwhat similar project is contemplated 
of fagots is then laid upon tlie first, and is again cm- by our neighbours the Dutch in connection, with a 
bodied with tliem by ih«»warp. This kind of embank- railway from Flushing to Middleburg, and aero» the 
inent is continued in a straight line over sand and islands of Walchereii and Beveland, tc unite a 
through water, or across the old bed of the river, the line on the mainland. At the nanrowert part of the 
fagots being sunk in the water and bedded in tlie soft Sloe— the channel between the two islaodl— embauk- 
mud, by means of earth, &o. thrown upon them out of ments or jetties have been carried some fliatanoe into 
boats. One row is always advanced before the other the water, round which the conflicting tidal cuironts of 
on that side which Will most impede the current of the the Bast and West Scheldt have' deposited subh a thick- 
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ness of silt, that Mr Cr, Rennie, on making a profes- 
sional inspection of the place, found the channel fordable 
at low water, and recommended the carrying of the 
embankment entirely across, by which means it is cal- 
culated 40,000 acres will be naturally reclaimed in the 
course of six years, and he worth L.40 an acre. The 
l>utch authorities have not yet determined on the pro- 
ject, but we think they cannot reject so desirable an 
acquisition of territory, especially as the railway will 
assist in restoring to Middleburg a share oi its former 
prosperity. We cannot conclude our notice of the great 
level of the fens better than in the words of Sir John 
Rennie's report: — 'If ever the undertaking should be 
carried into effect, not only will the drainage and navi- 
gation of an extensive district, bordering on the rivers 
Ouse, Nene, Welland, and Witham, and the Great Wash, 
and comprising little short of a million acres of land, be 
greatly improved, and thus their power of production 
be greatly augmented, wliich alone is worthy of con- 
siderable sacrifice to obtain, but an entire new district, 
containing 150,000 acres of valuable land (which is half 
as large again as the entire county of Jtiitland, which 
contains only 95,000 acres), may be added to the king- 
dom. It will, I trust, be admitted that few enterprises, if 
any, have offered a more satisfiictory prospect, wliethor 
regarded in light of profit to the individual or to the 
community at large, and such as ought to command 
attention.' 


G R E S IT A M C O L L E G E. 

WuTLE there is so much discussion on the subject of 
popular education, and the plans of the present govern- 
ment are subjected to sucli severe senitiny, it may be 
worth while to look brielly and occasionally at what 
past times have done ; and for the present, at the insti- 
tution for public instruction in the city of London, 
known by the name of Gresham College, of which it 
may be truly said that no foundation of the present 
day is bused upon more liberal and comprehensive 
principles. U'he first of these is, that instruction in 
different sciences should be given gratuitously to all 
who wish to receive it : the second, that the professors 
be chosen w'itli a sole regard to their character and 
attainments, and without any reference to their attach- 
ment to, or dissent from, the established church. The 
boundaries of science have been largely widened since 
Gresham's time; but there is nothing in his 'will to 
limit the range of his xtrofessors, or to xirevcnt any 
addition to their number, Tlie professor of geometry 
may embrace the entire subject of practical mechanics, 
or the professor of physic may lecture on chemistry, 
botany, or xdiysiology. 

Up to the year 17S8, tJie professors resided and lec- 
tured at the spacious inansiou of Sir Thomas Gresham 
in Broad Street. There Briggs, Barrow^ Hook, Gunter, 
Sir William Petty, and Sir CJhristoplier Wren, gave 
their lectures as professors of the College : there New- 
ton, Boyle, Halley, and other eminent men of science 
joined them, and formed tlu! Royal Society, which con- 
tinued to meet for fifty years under its roof. The rents 
and profits ol tlie Royal Exchange were bequeathed by 
Gresluim for the support of his College, tlie trustees 
being the Corporation of lioudoii, and the members of 
the Mercers' Company. 

It will hardly be believed that such an institution, 
beneficial to all, burdensome to none, sho&ld have been 
destroyed by an act of parliament. But so it was. Tlie 
means employed to ofiect this barbarous and nefarious 
transaction are not known, and can only be conjectured. 
The result is, that the government of the present day 
possesses a site in tlie most valuable part of Iipndon, 
equal in siae to that covered by the Bank of England, j 


for about L.150 per year. , Meanwhile the professors 
were driven to lecture in a small room in the Roynl 
Exchange. Every motive to exertion was destroyed, 
since any endeavour to assemble an audience in a room 
of such scanty dimensions would have been absurd. 
In such circumstances, tbo lectures ceased to excite 
any interest or attention, those for whom they were 
designed Ixiing practically excluded from them. 

In the year 1837 the Exchange was burnt down, and 
the cost of erecting the new one devolved on the trus- 
tees, to whom, as a temporary lecture hall, was offered 1 he 
theatre of the City of London School; a room cnpahlu 
of holding 500 persons. It now remained to be seen 
whether Greshnru College was a worn-out institution, 
and unsuited to the present state of science and of 
society, or whether it was still able to realise the inten- 
tions of its founder. 

The trial exhibited a regular increase in the number 
ofliearere, varying according to the general interest 
of the subjects, but always sufficient to show that the 
public attention, and especially that of the citizens of 
London, was directed to the rc-cstablishmeiit of the 
(/ollegc. Sf'vorKl years elai)sed before the building of 
tlic new Exchange began ; and by this time the re- 
building of tho College was no longer regarded as u 
doubtful or uncertain affair. A piece of ground belong- 
ing to tlie corporation, at the junction of Cateaton (now 
Gresham) and Basinghall Street, was fixed on for the 
site, and there Gresham (ilollege stands. It was opened 
on the 9d November 1843, with an approx>riatc address 
from the Rev. .J. Pullen, the professor of astronomy; 
and an ode was composed for the occasion by Mr E. 
Taylor, the iirolessor of music. Since that time, the 
number of hearers has grudnally increased ; having 
been in Michaelmas term of that year 24.51, and in the 
correspoutling term of last year 2910: so that the four 
terms give an aggregate attendance of from 10,000 to 
12,000 persons per aimuni. 

When Gresham College was razed to the ground by 
a de<*ree of tlie legislature, had the ground on wliich it 
stood, and by which ib'was surrounded (reaching from 
Broad Street to Bishoxigate), been let out on building 
leases, the incoliic arising from it would now have been 
nearly L. 10,000 x>cr annum, instead of the x^Uiful sum 
for w'hich the trustees w^ere compelled to barter it away. 
It might have been antieixiated that the present go- 
vernment of the (a>uritry, having x’fofessed so much 
zeal for x>ox>u1ar education, M'ould have gladly done an 
act of tardy justice to an institution especially founded 
for, and dedicated to, the service of the iieoxde, without 
distinction of rank, sex, or sect — an institution fettered 
by no obsolete usagbs, but in active and useful opera- 
tion, as far as its means allowed. These, at present, 
are very slender, owing to the heavy debt which tlie 
Gresham trust incurred by building the Roynl Ex- 
change and the College. Some addition to tlie library 
and apparatus, nr some extension of the usefulness of 
the College, would have been an act at once graceful 
Bxd just. The facts above stated were brought under 
the notico of the Marquis Of Lausdowrie ; but in vain. 
A refusal to do anything for Gresham College was the 
result: an act the more ungenerous, as it proceeded 
from the (iescendant of a Gresham prtffessor. 

That the munificent design of its founder has been 
but partially carried out, is true ; but this has arisen 
from events which he could not foresee. He left^ in the 
Royal Exchange, what he regarded as an ample revenue 
for his College. And such it was, till its destruction in 
the great fire of London brought on tlie trust the heavy 
charge of rebuilding it ; and before this debt was liqui- 
dated, the second Exchange shared the fate of the first, 
and occasioned a renewal of the debt These were 
casualties which he did not uSn template; but still less 
would he have imagined that tlie govenunent of Eng- 
land would, by an act of tho legislature* have oompelled 
his trustees to expend I4.I8OO of the revenues of the 
College in its destruction, and thus deprive liondou of 
his munificent bequest " 
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It is, however, satisfa«i)tory to reflect that the germ of 
j tho institution yet remains ; tliat its advantages, even 
j with its present limited means, are extending ; and that 
! Gresham's generous wish of instrucUvn fir all is, as far 
I as it can he, realised. 

j — — — 

I NARUATIVK OF A YORKSniIlE EMIGRANT. 

! Lv the last week of August 1631, a farmer at Ikrwick- 
I in-Elmet, in Yorkshire, fialf ruined by an unfortunate 
i lease, arranged his affairs, and with a small sum in his 
pcM^ket, set out with his fomily for America. It was ii 
matter for long consideration to which part of North 
America he should proceed ; but he at length deter- 
mined to go to Pike County, Illinois, where Mr B , 

a person from the same part of the country, had already 
settled. The family of emigrants consisted of luisbaiid 
and wife, and five children ; two elder children — a son 
who was employed as a teacher, and a daughter in sefvice 
-wl)eing left behind. The leaving of this daughter has 
been the means of giving to tho world an interesting 
narrative of the fiimily experiences among the woods 
of Illinois. After a residence of a numt)er of y^nrs in 
America, the mother returned to England for her 
daughter, and this afforded the son an opportunity of 
writing from the lips of his ])arent a minute account of 
the enterprise in which she liad engaged. This narra- 
tive having been published by a bookseller in Leeds,* 
with a view to furnishing exact information to intend- 
ing emigrants, we are enabled to offer an outline of tho 
difiicultics and sufferings to which the family were 
exposed, and the hopes which clieercd them on in tlic 
western wilderness. The language of the niollicr has 
been amplified by the son, sometimes not in the best 
taste ; but, on the whole, the picture presented has all 
the force of truth, and wc should suppose every parti- 
cular to be substantially correct. 

The route adopted by the emigrants wa.s judiciously 
chosen : it was by Liverpool to New Orleans, and thence 
by steamers up the Mississippi. England was left with 
a pang of regret, mingled witli ibars for the future ; and 
during the voyage across the Atlantic, anxieties pressed 
on the minds of the party. On arriving at New (Orleans, 
the first thing was to exchange the English sovereigns 
I they had brought with them for American dollars; the 
expenses, since leaving lion]C,*aniountcd to about L.23. 
‘ On leaving the ship, I felt a renewal of my home-sick- 
ness, to use a quaint expression : it seemed to be the 
only remaining link between me and England. 1 w'as 
now going to be an alien among strangers. Hitherto 1 
had been accompanied by persons who, wlieii my pain 
on leaving home manifested itself, could sympathise 
with me. I should have preferred the meanest pas- 
senger on the ship to any I saw on the packet. As, 
however, we were all in haste to be on our way, I had 
little time to spend on those tender associations. I cer- 
tainly left the ship with an aching heart; the captain 
and cabin passengers had been very kind to us during 
the voyage, and on going away, my children were sefe- 
rally presented with sinall tokens of approbation, of 
which they were not a little proud. 1 must now leave 
the ship to pursue my route up the stream of the Mis- 
sissippi to 8t IjOuis, a distance of not less than thirteen 
hundred miles. The country on each side of the river 
is of a dead level, but to all appearance exceedingly 
productive, and cultivated with considerable pains. On 
account of tljte heat which prevails in these districts, 
the produotions of tropical regions arc here grown in 
great abundance. • The extensive plantations, notwith- 
standing their flat appearance, are exceedingly beauti- 
ful ; and if anything could have made me forget that 1 
was an unsettled exile, the scenery of tho country bor- 
dering this river must liave done it The time occu- 
pied in passing from New Orleans to St Ijonis was 
about twelve days. We reached the latter place about 
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noon, and found another steamer ready to convey us 
forward to ti>e situation at which we purposed to re- 
main. 1 had little opportunity of surveying tho tOwii, 
and therefore can say little respecting it,' but was aOOttJ* 
what surprised to find that tins noted city should bo 
built principally of wood. Its situation is not the most 
eligible as regards health, being near tho confluence of 
the Missouri and the Illinois; it i.s, however, on that 
very accraiit likely to become a large and wealthy city, 
and is indeed by some described as sncli already. On 
entering the second steamer 1 found I had made a poor 
exchange; the weather was beginning to foci uncom- 
monly c'hill, and our accoinmodation was here very in- 
ferior, so that w’c felt exceedingly anxious to he at our 
journey’s end. Vhilip's Ferry, at wliich wc intended to 
leave titc river, was not more than one Imndrcd and 
twenty 11 dies from St Louis; we therefore comforted 
our.<;clves that, wc should soon be there.’ 

This place was at length reached ; a boat was lovrered, i 
and the party were put ashore on what, to their con- 
sternation, appeared to be the edge of an uninhabited 
forest. It was a frosty night in November, and no ac- 
commodation of any "kind presented itself, ‘My hus- 
band :uid I looked at each other till we burst into tears ; 
and our children, observing our disquietude, began to 
cry bitterly. Ls this xVinerica, thought X? — Is this the 
reception 1 meet with after my long, painfully anxious, ■ 
and bereaving voyage? In vain did wc look around us ■ 
hoping to SCO a light in sonic rlistant cabin. It was not, ; 
however, the time to weep. My husband determined to | 
leave us wiili our luggage in seartdi of a habitation, and I 
wished us to remain where we then stood till ho re- i 
turned. Such a step I saw to be necessary ; but how ^ | 
trying ! Slioiild he lose himself in tlio wood, thought * .■ 
1, what will become of me and my helpless offspring? ! 
lie departed. 1 was left with five young children, the 
youngest at iny breast. When 1 survey this portion of 
iny liistory, it looks more like fiction than reality ; yet 
it is the precise siiuatioii in which I was then placed. 
After my hu.sband was gone, I caused my four eldest 
children to sit together on one of our beds, covered 
tlieni from the cold as well as I could, and endeavoured 
to pacify ikem. I then knelt down on the bare ground 
ami committed myself and little ones to the Father of 
mercies, beseeching him to be a lantern to my feet, a 
light unto my path, and to establish my goings.*' 1 rose 
from my knees considerably comforted, and endeavoured 
to wait wdth patience the return of my husband. Above 
me w'as the chill blue canopy of heaven, a wide river 
before me, and a dark wood behind. The first sound 
wc heard w^as that of two dogs that came barking to- 
wards us, so as greatly to increase our alarm : the dogs 
came up to us, but did us no harm; and very soon 
after, 1 beheld niy dear husband, accompanied by a 
stranger, who conducted us to his habitation, whither 
our luggage was shortly afterwards removed in a 
wagon.’ 

;^vived a little by a residence of one or two days in 
the log -hut of tl)c stranger, who took care to exact 
payment for his hospitality, the family removed to the 

house of Mr B ^ whose representations had induced 

them to come hither. It was a dwelling of the most [ 
miserable kind ; and they gladly purchased and took j 
possession of a property offered to them on easy terms. 
Tiie method of purchasing public lands is here alluded 
to. * The land in the various states has all been sur- 
veyed by direction of the government, and divided into 
portions of eighty acres each. For the sale of the laud 
thus surveyed aud laid down on largo plans, a iaiid- 
oifice is est^Ushed iu various central situations, wbtere 
all the allotments of a certain district are sold, and the 
purchasers' names registered. Any person, 
who wishes to purchase one or more of safasec- 
tions, can see the plan, and select any ihni;' are unsold. 
They viU even sell as small a quantil^^a^f for^ acres ; 
but as they do this merely to accommoos^ new settlers, 
no person already possessing eighty acres can purchase 
a smaller quantity than that at a time. In some of the 
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older states tlic government lands are all sold ofT: it 
must there be bought of private owners : but in Illinois 
and other new states there is plenty unsold. The 
government price everywhere is one hundred dollars 
Sir eighty acres. As there are myriads of acres yet in 
their native luxuriant wildness, any person may with 
impunity cultivate as much as lie chooses u'ithout 
paying anything; and as a further indnceincnt, when 
a person begins thus to cultivate, no other |jcrsou can 
legally purchase that land till four years have expired 
from the time of his beginning to cultivate. By obtain- 
ing what is termed a pre-eini)tion, the improvement 
arising from his ow'ii industry is as secure to him for 
four years as if he was the aclual owner. Should, how- 
ever, he fail to pay ft»r the land before the term expires, 
an inditferent person may tlien pureluific it ; hut this 
seldom happens. Every person purchasing land at the 
office must declare upon oath, if recpiired, that no other 
party has an improvement on it. And if it he proved 
to be otbcTwise, sucli ]nircliasc is in every case invalid, 
and the fraudulent purty liable to a heavy tine. An 
improved ciglity acres was the first land we jmrehased: 
we obtained it in the following manner : — A i»er.*5on 
named Ulr Oah^s having heard that a family aijout to 

settle was sojourning at Mr B 'a, carm* to invite my 

Imsband to buy Bonie venison, which he had killed with 
his rifle just before. My husband went witli him, and 
in eonversatiun found he was disposed to Bell his im- 
provement riglit ; for the four years were not expired, 
anti lie had not entered it at the land ollico. Bor this 
right he wanted tixty dolhirs. My husband told him 
he would call upon him the next day, and returned to 
.Mr B— ’s, after buying a cpiantity of nice venison at 
a’halfpemiy per pound. Tlio folloM^iiig day’ my luis- 
band and I visited at JMr ()akes'.s, who took iia round 
the estate, sliowed us the boundaries, which were 
marked out by large stones set at eacli corner, termed 
the " corner-stones.” Mr Oakes bad broken up about 
twelve acres, tliree of which w’erc sown with wheat, and | 
the remaining nine ready to be sow'n with Indian corn, 
oats, See. the following spring. As we liked the situa- 
tion and land very much, and were wishful to be settled, 
the agreement was completed that cveninjf, and the 
money paid and possession obtained the following day. 
The reader is aware that the sixty dollars given to hfr 
Oakes were only for his house, improvement right, 
sugar-making utensils, &c. One luiiuircd more we paid 
at the land office at Ciuincy, and wo obtained the usual 
certificate or title deeds ; and tluis, by the 1st of Decem- 
ber, liaving 8]>eiit about L.30 in travelling, more 
in land, &c. we were the rightful owners of a farm of 
eighty' acres, witli a log-house in the ccnlrc of it." 

The emigrants now h.ad a house, but no furniture, 
except two boxes, tw'O beds, and a few cooking utensils ; 
and'for the accommodalion of his family the husband 
made a rude 'kind of table and stools, i'he family 
meals consisted of hasty-pudding, bread, and a httlo 
venison, to which was occasionally addccl milk, given 
by a neighbour in hard lump?, such was the severity of 
the frost. The bread was baked in a flat-bottomed iron 
pan, which is almost the only oven used l).y settlers. 
The purchase of flour retlueed the cash in hand, on 
which a large draught was furthcT made in buying a 
cow and calf, a young mare, and two pigs. Only four 
or five dollars now remained of all they had brought 
with them, and part of the sum they were obliged to 
spend in buying sulphur, to cure tlie family of a disease 
called the * imuois mange,’ which attacks all emigrants 
shortly after their arrival. ScrifjUH inconvenience was 
felt in the want of soap ; but this was finqjx’y got over 
when the pigs were killed. They mixed a part of the 
fat with a strong solution of wood ashes, an«l an excel- 
lent kind of coarse soap was the result. With another 
portion of the fat they niade candles. 'ITic severity of 
the weather was a great drawback on comfort; but 
there were other things to damp the spirits. They 
wer© several miles from any' store where articles could 
be procured* and five miles from a church. They now 


regretted the step they had taken in leaving homo. 
‘ We had indeed plenty of corn bread and milk, hut 
neither beer nor tea; colTee was our chief beverage, 
which we used very sparingly', for wsint of money. All 
the water we wanted we hod to thaw ; and during the 
nights, on account of the severe frosts, we were very 
cold indeed, alllumgh we always kept the fire burning. 
Oiir bedclothes we had taken with us from Knghiiid, 
and we were unable to procure any more, as they wero 
I dear, and our means almost exhausted. We had indeed 
some good land, but it was nearly all uncultivated, and 
we had nothing to sell except our cattle, which we 
wanted. The only ground of hope we had was in our 
industry and perseverance. My husband wcu-ked very 
bard; the little time we had to spare after feeding the 
cattle and procuring fuel was spent in splitting trees 
to make rails.’ 

A I spring advanced, the wheat which had been sown 
began to Pjiring up, and the family hopes revived. The 
first produce of tlic farm w'as a quantity of sugar, 
in.ade from the sap of maple-trees. This was a season- 
able bctoii. By dint of hard-working, nearly three hun- 
dredweight of sugar, besides a barrel of molasses, were 
realised. Tlie greater part of the sugar was sold to a 
storekeeper for seven or eight cents a pound ; the 
payment being in Indian corn for seed, meal, a litlle 
coftl'c, two or three hoes, and an axe. * It was now tlie 
middle of March, when Indian corn, the most useful 
produce of that country, must be sown, or the season 
would be past. We liad land and seed, but no plough, 
nor any team, except an old mare, that we feared would 
scarcely live while she foaled, and consequently we 
could not yoke her. What could we do? If we did 
not sow we could not reap ; w'e should have nothing to 
feed our cattle with the eiisning winter. All difficulties 
are overcome by labour. We set to work with our hoes ; 
1, husband, and son — the latter under ten years of age 
— and day after day, for three siiercssive virceks, did we 
toil with unwearied diligence till vre had sown and 
covered in nearly four acres. We should probably' have 
sown more, had not tlie'rains, wdiicli fall in torrents at 
this season, prevented us.’ Tlie thunder and lightning 
which accompanied these torrents were very appalling. 
A greater source of disquietude made its npiic.iranco 
ill the form of vast nurqhcrs of mosquitoes. I’hese 
attacked the family at night, so as to prevent sleep; 
and no way was found to rid the house of them except 
that of raising clouds of smoke from green boughs. 

Towards the end of dune, the wheat, wliieh had been 
sown to the extent of three acres, looked ripe; and 
having borrowed a couple of sickles, the husband and 
wife went forth to reap it. A terrible misfortune 
ensued. The husband stumbled over a log of wmod, 
and falling on the sickle, he cut his knee severely. 
Next (lay the w'ound swelled, and W'as very painful, and 
symptoms of fever were; apparent. I'lie situation of the 
poor wife is described by her as lieartbrcaking ; but 
it ^s not the pra(;tice of intelligent Englishwomen, to 
moan over evils that rnayr be assuaged by personal 
ai!tivity- Our heroine applied herself with uiltgence to 
foment tlic injured knee ; and in a day or two she had 
the happiness to see the swelling and feverish symp- 
toms abate. *My situation,* she observes, ‘was still 
embarrassing. Our wheat was quite ripe, indeed almost 
ready to shake ; and if not cut soon, would be lost. We 
liad no means of hiring reapers, and my husband could 
not stir out ; I was therefore obliged to begin myself. I 
took my eldest child into the field to assist me, and left 
the next in age to attend to their father and take care 
of the youngest, which was still unweaned. I worked 
as hard as iny strength would allow ; the weather was 
intolerably hot, so that I was aknost melted. In little 
more than a week, how'Gver* we had it all ctit down. 
Meanwhile my husband had continued to mend, and was 
now able to leave his bed and sit in a chair, or rather 
on a stool, placed' near tlie wall for support to his back, 
and made further comfortable with the help of a pillow 
cr two. The wheat was still unhousedp and exposed to 



tlie rays of the biirninjEr by tfIucIi it was in danger 
of l>ciBg dried, so as to waste on the slightest move- 
ment. It was absolutely necessary that It should be 
gathered together forthwith, llaving neither horses 
nor wagon, we here encountered another difficulty. 
The work, however, could not be postponed. With a 
little trouble I got two strong rods, upon which I placed 
a number of sheaves near one end of them; I then 
c.uuse<l my little son to take hold of the lighter enrl, and 
in this manner we gathered together the whole of the 
three Jicres. My partner had by this time so far re- 
covered, as to be able to m(»ve about with the help of a 
strong staff or crutch ; and thus he came to the door 
to sliow me how to place the sheaves in forming the 
stack. The reader may probably suppose I am endea- 
vouring to magnify my own labours wlicu I tell him 
I reaped, carried home, and stacked our whole crop 
of wlicat, consisting, as before stated, of three acres, 
{ witli no other assistance than tliat of my little %)oy 
; under ten years of age. My statcniouts are neverthe- 
less uncolourcd facts ; and what renders them still less 
credible, the work was performed in addition to the 
attendance necessarily required by my young family 
and sick husband, uiid during the hottest part of the 
year.* 

As soon as the husband was able to work, ho set 
about thrashing his wheat, which, when winnowed by 
throwing against tlie wind, measured eighty bushels. 
This quantity, which would bring a considerable sum in 
[ England, was, as a matter of necessity, sold to the storc- 
i kcejicr at his own terms. For a yard of common printed 
! calico he exacted a bushej of wheat ; and ten bushels 
I were taken for two pairs of shoes j a little meal, a few 
pounds of colfce, a plough, and two tin milk bowls, cost 
the greater part of W'hat reninincii of the wheat crop. 
Hopes which had been entertained respecting the crop 
of Indian corn now vanished. The grains had been 
sown too late, and urere only hoed into the ground, 
whereas the land sliould have been ploughed. When 
the autumnal rains began to fall, the crop was cut, 
thongli much of it was still gre^n. The little tlmt was 
rijie was kept for seed. 

'I’hc account which is given of the '"difficulty expe- 
rienced in cutting the small crop of corn gives one a 
forcible notion of the troubles of settlers in remote 
situations. The instrument Employed was a scythe, 
so old and blunt, as to render the work very toilsome. 
It wmuld have done well if sharpened, but the faniily 
could procure no stone for the purpose. I'lie narrator 
says she has heard her husband declare * lie would 
cheerfully work a fortnight for a good Yorkshire 
scythe-^tone and a wrag whet-stone.* 

October having corno round, it was considered to 
be time to sow wheat-, but where were the hor.ses to 
plough the fields ? A Mr Knowles w-as heard of wdio 
ploughed for hire, and a fifth of the produce was olfered 
him in exchange for the operation of ploughing. Knowles 
declined the bargain — would not give credit ; but said 
he would do the ploughing if the family would gite 
him their watch. The watch, wliich had been brought 
from England, was accordingly parted with, and tho 
I wheat was sown as well as could be wished. In No- 
I vember, at the end of the first year in America, the 
members of the family had some reason for congratu- 
lation. They possessed laud of their own, which was 
X>aid jfort they had an increasing stock of cattle; a 
house over their bead, and suffered no want of plain 
food. But all their clothes were getting into rags, and 
they had no money to buy uew ones, and tliis materially 
aggravated their suffering from cold during the second 
winter. Hitherto they had contrived to keep clear of 
any serious debt, well k^pwing that debt is the ruin of 
a great number of setUera One day they were waited 
on by a Mr Vanderoozen, who offered to sell them a 
cow and two young steers on credit; and heedlessly 
they made the purchase. It was a fatal step, deeply 
repented of. Vanderooxen's otdect was to get them 
into his power, and this power he speedily and remorse- 


lessly exercised. On the point of being depriyed of all | 
by a Bhenifs warrant, and turned adrift on the world, 
they were saved only by the interposition of Mr B — 
who advanced money to pay Iho debt. An abufidaot 
produce of sugar enabled them to return fifteen dollars 
to their friend ; and work was given for the loan of the 
remainder till all was xmid. Forty pounds of sugar they 
exchanged for a sow and litter of pigs. 

MatterSfWere daily mending; but again came the 
period for ploughing, and still a team of horses was 
wanting. This is described as one of the. most perplex- 
ing things cunuticted with their ngricnliur.d labours. 
Their inability to plough the laud was ultimately re- 
lieved by an unasked -for piece of kindiichs a 

neighbour, who saw their difficulties. 11c ploughed the 
land gratuitously ; mid now they had the SHliAlactioii 
of seeing twelve acres systematically put under cnip. 

‘ Till this lime,* say a the narrator, ‘ we had no garden ; 
toy husbatnl tiicrctbrc dug up about a rood of fine dry 
hind, and fenced it round with brushwood, after the 
Yorksliire stylo of dead-fencing ; the greater part of it 
wc planted with polatoes, and the rest with other kinds 
of vegetables, obtaining the scuds and plants from oldf^r 
settlers. Before our wheat crop was rix>u, we had 
finislied the fence round the new fluid, and rooted up 
the greater part of tlie underwood growing thereon ; 
most of the stronger timbers wc allowed to stand, 
havin.g previously cut the bark on the trunk, to prevent 
their growing; the rest we decapitated, and kindled 
fires round their stems to burn them away. This 
employment, and the altcndiiig to our cattle, employed 
the whole of our time till the wheat harvest, and I 
assure the render wo w'ere not idle. A t the usual time, 
about tlic end of Jiniu, we liugan to cut our wheat/ ' 
rctaiaiiig Hie old sickles whicli we had borrowed the 
year before.* 'Fhe wJieat harvest, at which father, 
mother, ami sou laboured, proved abundant; but by | 
the carelessness of one of the little girls, the field took 
lire, and in spite of the united endeavours to quell 
tho confiagnitiou, a considerable portion of the crop 
was consumed. Seven acres w^cro fortunately saved, 
and tho sight of this quantity secure from the fire 
caused eriKStions of thankfulness. The toil-worn jiuir 
* sat dow'ii and wept' 

The fire was tlie last great misfortune wliich the 
family c*x[>crienccd. 'J'birigs gradually wore a brighter 
aspect *ri)e early difficulties of settling had been over- 
come. IVilli a portion of the wheat they purchased 
several articles of wearing apparel, paid off a small 
account for salt, and obtained gearing for n yoke of 
oxen; the value of forty dollars being left over in the 
hands of the storekecjicr at interest. I'hey were now I 
enabled to plough tlie land with tlieir own apparatus 
and oxen, wUicli gave ‘ iinsi^eakable pleasure and satis- 
faction.’ After this, smving and harvesting went oil in 
regular course, and need not be particularised. A jire- 
cniptiou right was Imuglit from an adjoining settler, 
and by settling wdth tlie government at tlie usual 
price, a considerable addition was made to the famUy 
possessions. 

At about a dozen years from the period of settling, 
tiio condition of affairs was as prosperous as could have . 
been cxi^ectcd. Instead of the original log -hut, the 
dwelling ermsisted of a good house, provided with neat 
and suitable furniture. All were well clothed. Besides 
foreign luxuries, the family had plenty of good food, 
produced on the farm, such as beef, |>ork, butter, fowl#, 
eggs, milk, flour, fruits, and vegetables. Places of public 
worship and schools had sprung up iii tlie neighboUt- 
hood. * We have at least twenty bead of horned catties 
of wliicli w^ill or sell off some at every autupani .|re 
have seven horses, including one or two foAii; lipsidcs 
pigs, sheep, and poultry. Our land, whldi il td excel-^ 
lent quality, and very productive, extends tc^une hun- 
dred and sixty acres, more than a half, of is cul- 
tivated. Kot wishing to mana^ the ourselves, 

we have two small farms let to which we receive 
as rent a doUar an acre. It is net . difficult to let land 
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I broken up at; the abore rate. Many who do not possess 
I the ineiins for purchasini? land, are (^lad to rent a few 
I aeres, on which to prow provender for their cattle dur- 
ing winter, and food for themselvea I aish make 
no boast of our possessions ; but having told the difli- 
culties we experienced at our coininenccment, I ought 
in fairness to state what our success lias licen. Wc 
have seen a neighbourhood rise around us ; and in some 
situations whore, at our first coming, cver^'tliing ap- 
peared in its native wildness, small villages have now 
begun to rise. Means of comfort are now within our 
reach. AVe remember the lime when wc knew not 
where to apply for an article, if at all out of daily use ; 
but by the increase of population, wc can now easily 
obtain anything wx* require, either as footl, physic, or 
clothing; and were we disposed to give up labour, wc 
could live very comfortably on tlic fruits of our former 
toil/ 

To complete the lesson which this candid statement 
is ealciilatcd to enjoin, the narrator refers to the un- 
ceasing exertions whieh had been employed, and nieii- 
tioiifl that much of tlic success finally achieved was 
owing to the unpurchasod labour of the younger mem- 
bers of tlie liouselmhi tlnis showing that a family of 
chihlren, wlio are a source of continual eniKarrassment 
in Kngland, are, on the contrary, a sure ineaiis of wealth 
to the emigrant 

We would conclude bj" recommending the pamphlet 
before us to the notice of parties in liutnble life who 
may he )>ondcring on the subject of emigration. As 
presenting a grapliie picture of wliat in most eireuiii- 
stances is necessarily endured before reaeliing the point 
of ultimate comfort and success, it is a useful coiitribu- 
' tion to popular literature. 


ANECDOTE OF SVANISir EXILES. 

FiiKSH in tlic memory of many readers may perliajis be 
tilt* touching little episodes and scenes which were often 
enacted and 'witnessed in our kindly land during those 
years when so many Spanish patriots sought an asylum 
with us. Destitute refugees in most instances they 
were; and when rare c.\ceptioiis occurred from the 
exiled having friends to supply them, or from their 
having succeeded in bringing with tlicm jewels .'iiid 
other valuables, it was beautiful and rclVesliiiig to be- 
hold the charity and generosity with which they usually 
shared all they couhl possibly spare from tlieir own 
absolute necessities with their less fortunate brethren. 

There came to reside in our immediate neighbourhood, 
at the time 1 allude to, ii Spanisli gentleman with liis 
wife, who occupied humble apartments in the house of 
an ancient ci-devant domestic of ours. Mrs 1 )orothy was 
a prim and precise specimen of crabbed old maidism, 
tho^ugh a really painstaking, well-meaning person at 
heart. Her domicile and its appointments, Hllliough 
without any pretensions to relinenient or elegance, '.icre 
Rcrii]mlousIy neat and clean ; and as she depended upon 
letting lodgings for her siijiport, it is to lie supposed she 
was rather particular as to whom she received; children 
not being tolerated, from their destructive propensities, 
and foreigners specially eschewed because they were 
‘dirty/ Such being Mrs Dorothy’s theory, we were at 
a loss to imagine what liad led to her change of plan iu 
favour of the S])!iniards. Afterwards, indeed, the expla- 
nation seemed easy enough, us we thought it impossible 
that any one could resist the winning charms of the 
strangera’ manners; and each day we heard from 
Dorothy herself new praiBcs of her foreign lodgers: 
they were so quiet* orderly, and easily pleased; so po- 
lite and kind in their bearing; and their po^^ments were 
ao regularly anticipated, although their frugality was 
tdmost painful to witness. Dorothy was sure they were 
‘great people;’ for although they liad given their names 
only as Monsieur and Madame T , slie had acciden- 

tally seen miniatures set in brilliants, diamond stars, 
andotlier splendid oruaments; in short, Dorothy's ohdu- 
imte heart was wanned iu a way, I believe, it hadnuver 


I been wrarmed heretofore. A fgw little offerings on our 
part of flowers and frnit, together with the sort of 
introduction of my being under tlie tuition of an accom- 
plished Spanish lady, sfieedily brought about an acqiiaiii- 
i tanceship with the exiles ; and we have the happiness 
of believing that in our home these charming persons 
I passed some of the least irksome hours they hail known 
since quitting their own sunny land. Dorothy was 
right as to her suspicions regarding their rank: they 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Spain ; and 
their clear olive complexions, blue eyes, and other de- 
cided characteristics, vouched (as they said themselves) 
for the truth of their claims. 

The general w'as always engaged in writing during i 
tlie day, hut in the evening lie often joir.cd our do- 
mestic circle; and who that has ever heard s;. guitar in 
Spanish hands can listen to its lifeless strains wdieii 
twanged by other fingers? AVho that has ever listened 
to if Spanish voice chanting the Moorish romance, cares 
to hearken to the tame English ditties of to-day? 
With the .aid of singing, dancing, and story-telling, 
many months passed away; and they sometimes half j| 
forgot their poverLy and privations, and we the difler- ■; 
cncc of rank between our guests and ourselves. i j 

AVe had reason to fear that they were too liberal, ;! 
too generous towards their unlbrtuuiite countrymen ; for ■ j 
their own means wx observed were becoming more and I 
more straitened, and many little comforts, and even I 
necessaries, were abridged day by day ; but who dared | 
remark, or offer advice or as.siHtance to them unasked? 
They indeed demanded, and we accorded, all imaginable 
sympathy and dtlicac'y, bub ^hat was all. 

One evening General T- and his lady came to 

I visit us, bringing with them a stranger, whom tlu'V |j 

named as Don JVdro . 'L'his young Spaninr-? nad j! 

been the generars aiiie, and the latter still cuntinued to j, 
manifest a ivariri and ullectionato interest in his w'eltarc. ; < 
Don Jk'dro inherited all that chivalrous grace of form || 
and bearing which we are accustomed to associate ju j j 
our ideas as the necessary adjuncts of a high-born (■ 
cavalier; added to wliieii, a shade of the deepest nielan- I 
choly and dejection contributed to enhance tlie interest j’ 
he excited, altliVmgli this was easily accounted for by \ 
his position as an exile, in ill liealth, niul penniless. 

He had subsisted as yet on funds arising from the 
sale of the valuable trinkbts wdiieh he had worn about ! 
his person, and also by giving lessons in {Spanish; but j. 
pupils w'ere scarce, and teachers numerous; and now, i 
with broken spirits and a sliattered frame, he Imd come j 
to his friends General and Madame T — — , to see what { 
change of air and careful tending w'ould do to restore j 
him. Dorothy had consented to make room , for the 
invalid; but, alas for the proud Castilian! — liow could 
ho consent to burden these kind friends when their 
means w'ere so rapidly dwindling away? Besides, 
other claims were pressing; there were large fami- 
lies of exiles in the utmost necessity, delicate females i 
and children tenderly nurtured; raffles were got up, | 
fidicy articles made and sold, and all was done that | 
active benevolence dictated ; but us time wore on, dis- ; 

tress became more urgent, and at length General T i 

consented to the repeated solicitations of Don Pe<lro, : 
and permitted liim to speak to his English friends about i 
a raffle, as the best means of raising the full sum it was 
valued at, for a gold watch set with brilliants, the last | 
treasure that Don Fedro owned. Madame, indeed, pri- ; 
vately wliisjpcrcd that she did not think this sacrifice ! 
would liave been tolerated by the genera], had it not : 
been deemed ex|)edient that a trustworthy and com- ! 
potent messenger should immediately depart for Spain I 
to convey despatches of importance and secrecy. Don j 
Pedro was selected for the dangerous honour, and he ; 
undertook the mission with alS^ity : ‘ For,* said ma- > : 
dnme, smiling, ‘ he has left his love behind and to be 
‘ faithful in love, and gallant in war,’ was the national i 
characteristic. Means were required to carry out this ^ 
arrangement, and the sale of the gold watch oflered the * 
only way of raising them. It had bcdoiiged to Don | 
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IVdro's demised niothei^ to ii’honi her son had been 
fondly attached ; it was a family relic and heirloom, of 
iiiestiiYiable value to him ; nor do I think even we ever 
clearly comprehended how agoniziiif? the sacrifice was. 
Don Pedro's morbid delicacy and fastidious shrinking 
! from all appeals to raise feelings of pity, wc entered 
into and respected ; hut wo did not sufficiently emn- 
preheiid his veneration and love for this old rdic, with 
its quaint setting and unwieldy bulk. But if we did 
nof, there was one who did; and this was the last indi* 
vidual in the world whom we should have suspcHited of 
eutertaiiiing such sentiments. Mr Jeremiah Biinson 
was a privileged lounger and ancient intimate, taciturn 
and eccentric, and a professed hater of all foreign inter- 
j lopers ; he was a thorough-paced John Bull, abomiiiat- 
i ing all languages save his own ; and the poor foreigner.s 

I liad rather learned to dreiul his incessant growling and 
nneourtcoiis bearing towards them. We knew, indeed, 
that ‘the bark* was often heard when ‘the bite*Vas 
wanting ; and the readiness he evinced to exert himself 
for the benefit of the needy in the affair before us, 
proved the sincerity and goodness of Ids heart. He 
was not wealthy, althongli, being a bachelor, he had no 

, one hut himself and his own whims to consult; and 
* Jerry Bimson’s whims’ had passed into a prov,jrb. 

Tw'u or three days after the subject was first broached, 
iMr Bunaon informed us that he had been fortunate 
enough to find a purchaser for the watch, and tfiere 
w'ould be no occasion to establish a raffle; if Jhm JVdru 
intrusted him w'ith it, the sx>eeified sum of eighty 
guineas would be paid dowm on the following evening. 
Boor Don Pedro! how pale he looked as lie placed 
his beloved relic in old Jeremiah Bmisoii’s hand: lie 
'•■’glcd manfully, but could not repress some tears 
wti}( It rolled down his sunken cheeks. Mow ardently 
I longed to be rich, to have given him the money! 1 
manifested to Jeremiah, when we w'cre alone, the , 
thoughts that were passing through my mind; but he 
j only patted my head, and said, * Pooh, pooh, silly child; 
j tile watch is a pretty bauble, and people like to have 

I I something to show for their money.* 1 mutt-c.rcd suinc- 
j ; thing concerning ‘ merccnar}" creatures ’ and the ah.seiice 
P of all ‘ chivalrous feeling;’ but .leremijtli chuckled, and 
1 1 coughed, and put the watch into his pocket. 

I j *riu‘ next evening the money was jiaid- down as agreed 

II upon, and in a few days Ddfi Pedro wois to start for 
'! tSpain. At a very early hour on the nioruing of his 
] departure ho received an unexpected visit from Mr 
! Bunson. This geutlcrnan placed a small box in his 
I hands, saying that tho friend to whom he had consigned 

the watch, found it, on inspection, so much more valu- 
able than he had anticipated, that he considered a sufll- 
cieiit sum hud not been demanded or paid for it ; but 
that as he could nut afford to disburse more, and ‘ a 
bargain was a bargain,' he requested Don Pedro’s kind 
acceptance of a keepsake, enclosed in this case, which 
he hoped in future days would serve to remind Iiini of 
English friends, and of liis watch being in safe hands. 
All that Jeremiah requeste|jL was, that it might iiot^c 
opened till Don Pedro set foot on Spanish ground. This 
was readily promised, thanks expressed, and the exile 
i •Icpurtcd. After many weeks had passed away, Mr 
i Bunson received a letter by unknown means, hearing 
I i)ou Pedro’s signature, and written in Spanlnh, which of 
course rendered a translation necessary ere our worthy 
friend could profit by its contents. 01' those I will 
not attempt a repetition; to English ears they would 
sound rhapsodical ; but let us iiiiagiiio what Don Pedro 
said when, on ojiening the box, he found it contained 
his lost, his beloved old watch I How happy Jeremiah 
was! He said he must learn Spanish, if it was only 
to read this letter from the noble youth ; and I believe 
he did consult my pt«cl|>treB8 on the subject ; but after 
the first lesson, the attempt was abandoned in despair. 

Don Pedro eventually obtained pardon, rank, affiu- 
cnce, and a bride in his own land. In aftw-years he 
again wrote to Jereipiah Bunson; and this time ^ the 
packet ooutained not only the borrowed sum, but a 


magnificent snufi^box set with diamondi,. and portray- 
ing on the lid a likeness of the dark-eyed beauty, who, 
I>iin l^edro said, had learnt to pronounce Mr Bunson's 
difficult English appellation nith gratitude fbr thfi- 
kindness shown to her hu.sban(]. 

Over the fate of Gcncrnl T I must draw a veil i 

history ha.s detailed it, with all its dramatic horrors j and 
little did we contemplate, when enjoying such intiniale 
and close #:omrnunion with these' anuablc foreigners, 
that tho gentle manly lienrt would so soon cease to 
beat I and that a disgraceful death as a rebel would be 
the ultimate fate of him whom wc bad only known an 
the devoted tender husband, the atuebod frit-nd, the 
generous single-minded Christian, and the chivalrous 
accomxdished gentleman. 


G A R D E X S. 

The word snsgests a sunimer theme, but, like garden- 
ing, it has a portion for all seasons, and an interest for 
almost every mind : few tliere are who cannot find plea- 
Riire ill tho exereisi' of that iiriniitivc art; and those 
few, generally speaking, will be found themselves un- 
cultivated within, 'riu' love of gardens is a ftvling at 
once the most uiuver.sal in its extent and the most 
salutary in its operation, of any that has been retained 
by motlcrn society; it L)clong.s to 'Jie primeval times, 
and keeyis tho freshness ot old rustic naturo about 
human hearts and homes through ages of dusty toil and 
incchani(‘al civilisation. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves tliat iniieli of life as it now appears has the arti- 
ficial stamp upon it ; our daily business, our habits of 
action and oven of thought, our social arrangements, 
and our domestic manners, all bear the impress of 
machinery and making up : they were made up for us. 
in fact, before we knew them, or so inueJi as entered 
this living world. But the roses tliat summer fiu.slu;s 
so brightly in the rieli parterre, the woodbine that 
blooms on the cottager’s garden wall, or the bed of snow- 
drops that delights the cottage child, wlien tho days arc 
lenglhcning and the robin begins to sing — these are the 
forms renewed that come and go Avith the seasons, and 
are nursed ibcyoiul human comprcbcusioii or control. 

The fields are far oH’ to the inhabitants of cities, and 
those of the cimntry know them to be tlie meadows or 
harvest ground that must be reaped and sown, tlie 
domains of utility tilled by laboriou.s strength : beautiful 
are they in the first green of the corn, and ricli when 
it waves wide and yellow in tho autumn’s sun and 
breeze. The trust, the life of the world are there ; but 
the garden is the cultivator’s own demesne, to which 
his leisure is given where his taste finds scope, and over 
whose wealth he rejoices as that which conies without 
either risk or misgiving; lienee from the curliest date of 
history and civilisation men have delighted in gar^n- 
ing — the sage and the simple have found it equ^Jy 
attractive. It has been the uniusement ■ of princes, 
poets, and philosophers ; minds of the highest order, in 
both ancient and modern times, have made it their 
chosen study, and unlettered hard-working men, in thu 
rough byways of life, have selected it for their only 
relaxation. iJe was a curious, though not unphilosophio 
observer who remarked, that wherever taste and care 
w'ere cxliibitcd in the garden, whether pertaining to 
cottage or castle, the traveller might faiily reckon on 
civility and refiiicmcut in the household. Ganlens are 
entirely iiiithought of by savage tribes. Those of them 
who plant roots or sow grain have uo idea of the smell 
enclosure for mingled ornament and use wiiich is gene* 
rally understood by that term among ns. The piarden 
occupies a %rge space in most people’s home 
tions : all whose childhood has lieen passed in ^ 
try will remember some little spot in which the&F 
attempts at planting were made— how the first 

roots were pulled up to see if they were and 

when at length sounder principles of- hotwuKiim were 
acquired by the expanding mind, with what eheerful 
and earnest industry were the weeds rwoted, the 
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flowers- trinimed, and, more than all, the requisite duties 
done to tliat first estate — ^better kept perhaps than the 
patrimony or the acquisitions of after-life ; and when it 
grew to prosperity and bloom, under shower and shine, 
and hopeful labour, oh how great was the triurnph, and 
how rich seemed the reward I In this sense the garden 
has its worldly useti, by initiating the young into habits 
of industry and forethought, not to R}>cak of the far 
higher lessons it presents to the spring-tiu^c of their 
souls regarding that Infinite WisdoTn that has so per- 
fectly arranged what a fk^rman phjlos<jpher calls ‘ the 
harmonies of vegetable life/ It is sad to think how often 
such pleasant instruction is forgotten in riper years; 
but the garden keeps its hold on the memory through 
many a change. 'I his is beautifully expre-ssed by the 
poet, who makes a <lying child say — 

* rtrofhcr, tlir* litilp f'jiof T nsod to c:»n my parrtpn, 

Whoro wo silt ill oiirly nirin/f to wiitcli the lIiinpK.’ 

And another description of the eliildish garden and the 
lahiirnum-trcc that hail long survived the boy on whose 
birtliday it was phmted, lias come home to the early 
recollections of thousands. 

Solitary and isolated persons are generally garden 
lovers : the monks anil nuns of ohl Catholic times were 
celebrated as aueh. Many of our now common flowers 
and even fruit-trees were first introduced by the 
gardening monks in barbarous and turbuhmt ages. 
Bilgriins and Crusaders ooeasionally brought them 
presents of seeds or slips from Syria and tiu* south 
of Europe ; by which means t!ic eheiTy, straw berry, 
tulip, and pink, together with a vest variety of ganlen 
plants and trees, were propagated in I'.nglaml. 'I'he 
hbbot of Sir Walter Scott’s well-known novel, who, 
after the Scottish Reformation, quietly adojited the 
profession of a gardener, though a subordinate, is not 
tho least interesting character in the work, and seems 
to have practised hi.s chosen vocation to good purpose 
in the monastery. It is to the quiet cultivators of gar- 
dens for solace or amusement that many nations owe 
tluj introduction of some of their moat valuable 
Most people are aware that the potato was thus planted 
first ill Irchnid by Raleigh, at liis Yoiighal garden; 
and wheat was introduced into Slexico by a negro 
.slave, who found a few grains in sacks of American 
maize purchased by his master, and planted them in 
his own small garden in the twilight, wdien his w'ork 
was over. 

Emigrants and exiles have thus prox>agatcd the 
flowers and xilants of tlicir native country in far dis- 
tant regions. The remnant of the Moors driven from 
Spain in the sixteenth century are said to have broiiglit 
the orange of Seville with them into Rarbary ; and 
almost in our oavm day, some French refugees have 
added the vine to the plants of Southern Australia. 
In the story of * Elizabeth, or tlve Exiles of Siberia,’ 
there occurs the description of a garden cnltivatcil by 
her father, in the hours he could spare from hunting, 
for the family Bubsistenoe, in order to rear the hardiest 
wild-flowcrs of his native Poland, the only ones that 
would grow in the rigouis of that climate. 

The fathers of the church were in tlie habit of com- 
paring the soul to a ganh-n : probably tho monastic 
custom already remarked made the simile familiar to 
their piinds. * Cultivate thy soul/ says one, ‘ as thou 
wouldst thy garden ground ; root out the weeds year 
after year, for the seasons will renew thorn ; cherish 
the flowers, and sec that thou bestow most care on that 
which is most likely to fail,* Gardens figure conspi- 
cuou&ly in the mythology of all nations liythig under a 
. Warm or temperate climate. The Mohammedan para- 
\ disc is represented under that symbol. The Chinese 
Apeak of the gardens of the immortals, wliich arc said 
. - to be situated among the mountains of Thibet, and blest 
with perpetual summer : nothing wiMim their bounds 
can die or grow old, and several ancient sages arc be- 
tliAved to have retired to dwell among their bowers; 
but ibr centuries manldnd have lost the way, and no 


traveller has ever succeedecUin finding it, though the 
Chinese poets celebrate many who made tho attempt ; 
but few of them returned to their homes, and those who 
did so, could rest no more. There is a wild tradition 
among the Arabs concerning the gardens of the desert, 
which are believed to have been formed by an ancient 
tyrannical king at enormous expense and labour. They 
say that he had conquered all the nations of the East, 
and boasted he would conquer the sands also; hut 
having at length completed his design, of whicli the 
Arabic legend retains a dazzling description, the gar- 
dens suddenly became invisible in the pomp of their 
richest bloom, and neither the monarch nor any of his 
successors ever again beheld thorn ; but bewildered tra- 
vellers have caught glimpses of them at times through 
the falling twilight, and given splendid thougu vague ac- 
counts of their gorgeous trees and flowers. The Hindoos 
believe that the widow who consumes licrself with the 
corpse of lier Innsband will expiate the sins committed 
by him and all tier relations, ami dwell with them in a 
magnifiecut garden for ten thousand lacs of years. In 
the legends of the north gardens have no place : the 
SeandinaviitU luid Icelandic traditions speak only of halls 
and forests ; and tho old superstitions of Russia bear 
the same character. In those lands of pines and snow, 
gardens must have been miknowa in earlier times, but 
civilisation lias brought them in its train. The Nor- 
w'C'gian cottager now cultivates a garden of his own, 
fenced round with firs, tuniished with peas and turnips; 
and if the owner be tasteful, perhaps a bed of daffodils, 
or yellow erowsfoot, varied w ith the foxglove and a rose 
bush or two ; for it is remarkable that some variety of 
the rose is to lie found in almost every climate south of 
Grccnhind. The Royal Garden at Stockholm contains 
one of the best collections of plants now in Europe ; and | 
it is well known that more pine-apples arc prodni'-ed in \ 
the neighlxmrhood of Votersburg, in spite of its nine 
months’ winter, than in that of any other capital in 
Christendom. ^ 

Asia was early celebrated for its remarkable gardens ; 
those of Ruby Ion, wdiicfi rose on a succession of terraces, 
supiwrted by ponderous pillars, to the height of t’ne 
city walls, were fiinious in ancient times ; and the float- 
ing gardens of (-ashmere, though of a eA)ni]>aratively 
modem date, arc not lePSi,.BO. They consist of enormous 
rafts, with sides like boxes to contain the soil, which is 
heaped in to a depth snllicieut for the growth of largo 
shrubs, and even trees ; by these means a garden is 
funned, witli arbours and parterres filled with the finest 
jdants of the Fast, and generally a kiosk, or sumnier- 
lionse, in the centre. As the huge rafts, though moored 
to the shore with great cables and x^illars, move with 
everj’' undulation of the w'ater, they are said to resemble | 
floating islands, clothed with the richest bloom and 
verdure. Some gardens of the eastern -world, especially 
those of Persia and Ilindoostan, are of immense extent ; 
but, like everything valuable in that direction, they arc 
al^vays attached to royal xiolaces, {wivate individuals 
rarely expending much care or taste on their gardens, 
and the humbler classes scarcely ever seeming to think 
of such things. With public gardens tlio Asiatics arc 
entirely unacquainted ; that method of unbending the 
popular mind is yet in advance of their civilisation. 
Most readers arc aware that gardens of tliis description 
are now in every city of Europe. Paris contains pro- 
bably the oldest, and one of the most complete. The 
history of gardening exhibits man}'' and strange revo- 
lutions : the old Romans had their garden walls painted 
in scenes and patterns like some of our modinru apart- 
ments; but in respect of cultivation, tlieir. art went, 
no farther than planting the fruits and ^wers most 
congenial to the soil : all our cov:servatory and hothouse 
practices were unknown to them. 

About tho close of the seventeenth century, a mode 
of gardening was invented by X.10 Notre in Prance, which 
was soon adopted over all Europe, and of which the 
gardens of Versailles present “the best specimen. The 
ciiief characteristic of Le Notre’s style was cacoessive re- 
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j ^uljirit 3 '— trees were cut into fantastic shapes, be^s vere. 
I sqiiaml, walks and liodf^s were made straight by rule 
i and line : if water was introduced, it was as a formal 
I jrt - d'eauf or a pond resembling a canal ; where the 
I ground sloped, it was laid nut in a succession of ter- 
I races; and at every available point there was stuck 
the figure of a heathen god or goddess- While this 
. stiff stylo ran its course on the continent^ it was ridi- 
culed by Addison in England, and gave place to a mo- 
di fie<l system of gardening, in which artificial wilder- 
nesses wore interspersed with all sorts of oddities. A 
writer on gardens of thi.s new stylo of art thus describes 
i their appearance What in nature is dispersed over 
, tln)us.inds of miles, was huddled together on a small 
!j syiot of a few acres square: urns, tombs; Chinese, 
i Turkish, and Hindoo temples; bridges which could not 
j be passed without risk; damp grottos, moist walks, 

I noisome pools, which were meant to represent lakes; 

I houses, huts, castles, convents, hermitages, ruins, detny- 
ing trees, heaps of stones — a pattern-card of everj’thing 
I strange', from all nations under heaven, was exhibited 
, in such a garden. Stables took the plac<> of palaces, 
j kennels of Gothic temples, and tills was called natural.’ 

Tope, at Twickenham, had a garden of ihi.s cUaraetcr, 
j which was adopted as a model. 

j Since this era of artificialities, gardens Imve undcr- 
! gone various changes of style, the taste which prevails 
j in England having latterly spread far and wi<lc. This 

I new style of gardening consists in a happ}' blending of 
i nature with art — it is nature directed, not tortured. 

I I The jii’incipal peculiarity of the nio«lcrn English garden 
1 1 is the green and fincly-shflvoii lawn, with patche.s of 
i| cultivated fiowers and shrubs, and the whole intcr- 
!| spcr.scd with w-inding walks. Hcyond tliis, we think, 

I it would be dinieiilt to go. If gardens have not rwichcd 
: perfection, it is at least something to say that thc,/(er//i« 

I Anfjftme is now universal. 

I I’erhaps the natural taste for gardcining was never 
I more strikingly exemplified than in the case of Saa- 
|i hyc, a Danish missionary", w'ho, witli his wife, resided 
;! many years on the coast of Wrceiiland. Tlio mis- 
■. flumary’s house was surrounclod by high rocks, which 
i| partially sheltered it from the fury <?f the northern 
I] storms and sea; but the mould on the stony soil in its 
vicinity w-as not deep enough for any root, and Saabyt* 
i'l ami his wife were obliged t<f trail sport the requisite 
!| additions from a considerable distance in a tub, having 
i no other utensil suit.'tble for the service. Thus the first 
! garden in Greenland was formed; and the missionary 
I planted it after the manner of cottage gardens in Dcn- 
I ; mark, with seeds sent him by the ship that eame amui- 
. ally at midsummer. The results of his gardening expe- 
, rienco in the polar regions are curious. It was not till 
’ the bcgimiing of July that the frost of the long winter 
1 was sufiieiently thawed to commence operations ; there 
I was then a summer of two mouths’ duration and con- 
tinual day, tho vegetation being proportionally ra])id : 
cabbages flourished remarkably well, turnips grew to 
the size of a teacup, lost their bitter taste, and acquired 
an agreeable sweetness ; but Saabye’s carrots were never 
larger than the stalk of a tobacco pipe. Celery and 
broad beans w"Ould not grow at all; peas ran into bloom, 

: but did not set; and the missionary seems to have 
regarded these as the only flowers of his garden. Y ct 
I in that dreary and remote solitude, surrounded by the 
! natives of the north, whose language they were ye:irs 
j in acquiring, the devoted exiles found pleasant occupa- 
tion and familiar memories of their far old home in the 
spot so hardly redeemed from sterility, and yielding at 
the best sucli sc^abty returns for their labour. Nor can 
the subject be wound up without recalling the obser- 
: vatious of Lord Bacon his essay on gardening;— 

I * God Almighty first, planted a garden ; and indeed it is 
the purest of human pleasures: it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man, without which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks; and a man Bhall 
over sec that when ages grow to civility and elegauoy, | 
men come to build stately, sooner than to garden flsfdy, j 


as if gardening were the greater perfection,' Yes, gar- 
dens are clearly significant i>f elegancy. He cwnot be 
a bad man w"ho loves citht=!r flowers or gardens ! 

HOMES AND DVVKlJJNtiS OF THE HUMBLER 
(’LASSKS. 

Os llii.9 subject wo coi>y the fo!k»wing from * JcrxoldV 
Weekly -Vcwspajwr:* — 

* The He, welling impiirics of tho eonmii^sioiiers appointed 
to report on tho Health of Towns have c learly flcmonstrnteJ 
that the rate; of mort.aiity is greatly mcre.-Lsed in those 
li>ea1itie.s whieli nro densely crowded, \iiidraiMi.*d, ttadly 
ventilated, and hiiperfectly supplied with water. An in- 
vefiligatioH of the nanitary eondtiion of m*arly one hundred 
of onr prineipal cities and towns truces the saiuo ivruUh to 
the s.niiie e.a»se«, so that the evidence addueeil adinil.s of 
no r<‘fulatiori. Jii the cellars of Liverjiool and Alanoli ester, 
in the wysuk of (ilasgow", in the courts and alleys of Lon- 
i d«>ii, lyphiiH con'<(iuUly is prc'scut ; and the dwidlings of { 
ilic poor in tliest' dkrriets are tho abodes of pestilence and 
epidemics. 'J’lu* sole property of the wiM-king-maii being 
his l.iboiir, and that kd>oiir being Huspimdcd wlieii hcaltli 
is diTMOgeil, the saintary (pioslion branches out into 
linaiir.ial ijiiestion; and J)r .Soufhwxiod Simth has justly 
remarked that of all taxes, the heaviest is the fever tax. 

To those, llwn, w ho h:ivo few or no HyinpatliicH with their 
humhler brelliien, and are deaf to tho eidls of hmnaiiity, 
we iiinst ap]>ly the .argument derived fn»m the presRuro of 
p.nn* rates, and appeal from benevoleiieo to oupidity; in- 
terest and dniy here act both sepanilely and in coinbinn- j 
tiou to vouM* the wealthiov elasses, wlicre government doe.i } 
not interfere, t<» take such measures as may bc»t [)roii]oto | 
tho pid>lii: healtli and diininish tlie rate of nnwtality. Wo i 
an- Inippy to state that an Association, having llicsc'objcctfi ! 
in view', is now being fonncfl nuder higlilv favourable 
auspices, having tins tille of the “ Hid mrban Village Assc^ 
edation atid wa havt) re.iHoii to helicvo that the plan 
originated with Ii(»rd Morpeth. 

* it. 1 .S ]»rojM>.sed lo render the railway Bubservient to public 
health, by eonstrueting honses at various stations, from 
four to ten miles distant from I.iondon, suited to eferks, 
artisans, and others of liinilerl ineonu', ami to include lu 
the rent a <laily tieki't !<► London and hack Again. To 
insure perteet \entUation, and to guard ngaitiRt ovcrcro'wd- 
ing at any future dat.e, only six cottages will be bnilt lo 
the acre, anA each of them will have a good garden. As 
the Aasoeiatioii is incorporated for a philanthi’Opic purpose, 
and not with any moneyinongering design, the dividends 
are not eomy.iited at. mon* ilinn five per cent, on the capital 
lo be investeil ; ho that the, rent will not exceed that paid 
for rooina in the I'onfined courts of the nrie,tropoUB. 

‘A project of thiH de.Kpription merits the most complete 
snceesH. Ah a pecuniary investincul, nothing can bn safer; 
ami lliougli it does not teiiijit the gambling speciihitor by 
extravagant g:iiti«, it oilers to the iirndeiit a raoderato 
profit witliout any liazard. Wc may confidently atfirm 
tli,at building.^ of the clinraeb'i* proposed will never bo 
depreciated in value, hut will at all times readily find 
teiianis who appn'ciatc the adv:mt}ige.s of pure air. The 
children of the labouring men brought up in these villages 
will be removed from tho demoraliHiiig infiiieticcs of tho 
metropolis; and as it foria.s part of the schenio to attach 
a school and a elnirch to each district, both religious and 
nionJ culture will receive due atienliou. Thus the Ilora- 
lian ])recept will h>) acted upon, and these villages bocomo 
iiurscrieH in wjiieU Round minds will bo trained up in sound 
bodicH. 

‘ 'rile prinei)>lc hero set forth in refereneo to the metro- 
polis is equally nj'plicablc to the neighbourhood of all 
large and de,n.sr*ly-cr«)w'dcd cities. Tho )>arties promoting 
the plan sfiunld boar in mind that they will not only obtain 
five per cerd. on tbeir Investment, but save considerably in 
their poor rate. The children now vagabondking in the 
Htrecls, and too frequently preparing themselves for the 
jail or the hulks, will bo brouglit op in habits of industry 
and virtue, and when arrived at inatiiro yearn, will be a 
benefit instead of a nuisance to the state. Among. aU tho ^ 
s|X!cu1ationB that have been pro]»oundcd, wo know of hone, ; 
in its direct and indirc'ct consequences, mose oaloutated to 
produce tho best advantages to its orifhAAton «nd tO those 
who will participate in tlic plan as teiUutto f While the 
incidental good that must accrue to soed^ty at large if the 
country towns follow the oxample of tha metropolis is 
iuoaleiiiable.* j 
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[Wc raiinot, bnfc approve of tho achemc here alluded to 
for pmvhliiig bealthfaL homes for the liimiblcr chittst'H out 
of town on lines of railway. But we venture to predict 
that the ]>aTtics for whom tho benefit is more R 7 >L'cially 
intended wiU not inke wivanUiffe of it. They will still i)rt'fcr 
living in moan crowded alleys, garrets, and cellars, near 
oontral tlioroughfaios, where their associates reside, and 
where puhHc-liousoa and pawnbrokers sre in convenient 
proximity. That small tradesmen, cIurKs, and others, who 
know the value of pure air, and aR]>ire to a^es|)cctahle 
mode of living, will gladly embr.aee tluo privilegcj oUered by 
the AssociaiLoQi no one can donht.] 


, TllK SILK TRADK. 

^ho recent disturbaneos in France arc likely, and that 
soOu, to load to a most important eveiilr- --n!unely, the ru- 
nioral of the fancy silk tra<l(j from Paris and J^yons to 
England. The :ippiirciit impoHsibility of conducting either 
this or any other nianuffietiiring i Rt;ii)liRhtnent with safety 
and profit to the e:ipilali.st, has already (hut only as many 
Iwd anticipftted) turned the serious attention of some 
French Iiolihcm engaged in tlie fancy silk trade to look out 
for some other hicality, ^^Ue^c their operations can he 
carried on without the interference of tho C'oriinninist.s. 
In i)roof of this, there are noMr parlies in Coventry and 
W.iuehostcr, and no doubt in London, recently arrived 
fiom Paris and li.Yons as jiioneers ; and, from iuhmnation 
that may he relied upon, there is every reason to believe 
that several e.stablishiiienta will forth\Nith be removed lo 
£nghind‘-~but wdiicli will, in all jirob, ability, for flic presi-iit 
lie at Coventry, though London and Manchester cannot 
possibly fail to partici^iato greatly in the beuefiLs which 
this iiirivemcut is sure to create. The Pai isian and l.ytmesc 
workmen will then Icam, by hitter experience, if in no 
other way, that capitalists who hav<' anything to lose will 
not permit the interference and dictation of Comiuunists 
as to the mode in which business shall he conducted. Tt 
is thoroforo probable that the silk trade of hkiroj^will 
ptHlnonentiy Bettlo, in England. d/ciw/ry. ^ 

" A nKLl* TO KNKKCJY. ‘ 

..To-day I found m 3 " 8 elf compelled fo do something which 
Was very disiigrecablo to me, and %vliich I had long deferred; 
I was obliged to resort to my ‘ grami <ixpcdiciit* in order 
to conquer iny aversion. You will laugh when I tell jou 
what this is ; but 1 find it a powerful aid In great things as 
well RSi small. The truth is, there are few memwlio are not. 
somethnes capricious, and 3 *et oficner vacillating, h'inding 
that 1 am not better than others in iliis respect, J invented 
a remedy of my own, a sort of aiiiJirUd rvi^ohdion respect- 
ing things wbieli are dillicult of performance ~a means of 
securi^ihat firnmess in myself which 1 might otherwise 
waQt,,^nd which man is generally obliged to sustain by 
aome bXtenml prop. My deviee, then, is ihis; — I give my 
word of honour most solemnly to myself Lo do, or to leave 
undone, this or that. .1 am of eourse exceedingly cautions 
and discreet in tho use of this expedient, and exercise 
^reat dellberntion before I resolve upon it ; liut when once 
it is done, oven if I afterwards think 1 have been iireeijiitatc 
orpiisLakcn, I hold it to be perfectly irrevocable, whatever 
ineonvenienoes I foresee likely to result. And I feel great 
satisfoctiQn and tranquillity in being su1i]ee(. to such an 
inimutablo hiw. If I were’ capable of breaking in after 
such mature consideration, 1 should lose all respect for 
myself; and what man of sense would not prefer dcatli to 
such an alternative? — 2'onr of a Geriuun f 

TOO LATK. 

A Some men are hWhys too late, and tlicrcfore accomplish 
' tlirough life nothing w'orth naming, if tliey promise to 
mwt you at such an hour, they arc never present till 
thirty minutes atliT. No matter how imjiortant the busi • 
ness is cither to yourself or to him, he is just as tardy. If 
he takes a passage in the steamboat, he arrivas just as tho 
boat has left the wharf, and the ears have started a few 
minutes before he arrives, llis dinner has been waiting 
for him so long, that the cook is out of patimico, and IniJf 
the time is obliged to set the table again, 'niifl eourse the 
Guaraeler wm have described .alw'ays pursues. He is never 
m season, at church, at a place of business, at his meals, 
or in his bed. P^sons of such habits wc cannot but 
despise. Much rather would wc have n man too early to 
sec us, always ready, even if he should carry out Uis prin- 
oiple to the extent, of the good deacoij, who, in following 
to, the tomb the remains of a husband and rather, hinted 


to the bereaved widow that, at a proper time, lie should i 
be happy to marry her. 'J'ho ifoacon was just iu .season ; ! 
for scarcely had the relatives and friends retinal to the i 
house before t)io parson made the proposition to tho w'idow. | 
‘ You are too late,' said she ; * the deacon s^ioke to nie at | 
the grave.’ Scores have lost opportunities of making for- j 
tunes, receiving favours, and obtaining husbands and wives | 
by being a few iiiiaute.s too late. Always B^x^ak in season, 
and be ready at the appointed hour. We would not give 
a fig for a man who is not punctual lo his engagements, 
and who never makes up his mind to a certain course till 
the time is lost. Those who hang back, hesitate, and 
tremble— who arc never on liand for a journey, a trade, a 
swcetlieort, or anything else— are poor sloths, and are ill 
calculated to get a living in this stirring world l—From a 
nftv!ip<q>er. 


THE KINGE’S HUNT IS UPP. 

[The followitnr ciipilnl hong in given by Mr Gollicrln his * Extracts 
friiin the HfgiBters of the Stationers' (Joiiipany.’ It it hupposed to 
he tho pTOduetion of a writer cnllcd Gray, u ho was held in good 
estiniatii.n by Henry VUl. and the Protector Sonioraot ‘ for making 
ceitaiu merry ballads *] 

Tine bni.t is np, the hunt is up, 

And it is well nigh dayc, 

And Harry our king is gone hunting. 

To bring his duere to baye. ^ 

The east is briC(ht with inoniing light, 

Ami darkness it i^ fled ; 

Anti the meric Imrne wakes up tlie morne 
To It'Jive liih itlle bed. 
lUhuhle the skyes with gtilden djes 
Are glowing all arnuiid ; 

'J'he gr.ibse is greenc, anti wi are the trcenc, i 

All laughing at the sound. 

The hni'HCS snort to be at the sport, 

Tho dtigges arc rumiiiig free ; 

Tlie woodiloh rejoiec at tho merry uobo 
Of hey tantuiH tec rce. 

Tlie siinuo is ghid to see us clad 
All in our lustie greene, 

And smiles in Giu bk}o ns he riseth lijc, 

To SCO and to he scene. 

Awake all men, 1 say agen. 

He mcrie as you maye, 

For Harry our king is gone hunting, 

To bring his d^Te to h.^ye. 

A CHRISTMAS TALE. 

Whilst llie last generation was nourishing, there dwelt 
iu what is now a famous city, not a mile from Boston, s.n 
opulent widow lady, win* once, aflbrded a queer maiiifesta- 
Huu of th;it odd <’.uuipound of inoompatibles culled * huiiiau 
nature.'’ It was a Christmas eve of one of those old- 
fashioned winters which were so * hitter cold,*- The old 
lady put on nn extra shawl, and as she hugged her shiver- | 
ing frame, she said to her faithful negro servant, ‘ U is a ; 
torrihlu cold night, Seip. I am afraid my poor neighbour, 
AVidow' (ireen, must bo suflbrlng. Take tho whoeloairow, 
Seip ; fill it full of wood ; pile on a good load, and tall the 
|)9oi' w oman to keep herself warm and comfortable, i*ut 
before you go, Seip, jiiit some more wood op tlie fii%, and >' 
iiiako me a iiico mug of flip.* These last orders ivere duly 
obeyed, and tho old lady was thoroughly WfffDAdd both j 
inside and out. Anri now the tnisty vi^ about to i 

dr'part on his errand of mercy, when lua oonwdoratc mis- | 
tress interijosed again, ‘ Stop, Seip ; youi' need not go j 
now ; tlic weather Ajmj. jiiifMl<irated/-^Boston Jie6i)rd^^ ^ . j ! 

DIFFUSION or BOOKS. | 

■If it is true that a w'ise man, like a good refiner, can ! 
gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and that a fool 
will be a fool with tho best book, yea, or without a book; i 
there is no reason that we should deprive a wise man of I 
any advantage to his wisdom, w'hilq we «e<^ to restrain 
from a fool that which, bAqg sMrained, will be no bin- 

rlrance to his folly. — M^on. . (D . I 
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* } ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ill tleliancf of ronionstraiico and opposition. If nsoflia- 

'DOING AND DREAMING. niats, they oonverted into miig'ical rods the liuinblest 

In our multifarious correspondence there is a classyif tools of the huinhieat triulea ; if philosophers, the phe‘> 
letters capable of more extended ap]ili(;atioii than llie noinena of nature were as open to them in a hovel as in 
writers iniag;ine. These letters arc confidential com- apalaco; if poets, they poured fortli their golden songs 
muiiications, generally from young men discontented from the garret or the i)lou;;h-tail — 
w'ith their position in life, and anxious for advice as to 

how they may contrive to emerge into <-ircumstances ‘ ^ ih^ nmnf. r, 

better adapted to their tastes and genius. Almost all It wmiM recui, in fact, tliat vagueness and uncertainly 
of them state frankly the reason wh^' they have* been are indications of a want of ])ower, and that the very 
indueed in this emergency to address themsidves to the drcumstance of a uvui’s asking for ad\ice shows his 


indueed in this emergency to address themselves to the 
‘tJoiirnul;’ and that reason is, that it is tiie Jonnial 
which lias touched with unwonted light ‘ tlic hU(‘ping 
images of things,' which has stirred up their ideas fi-oni 
the bottom, and imparted a restlessness to their minds 
iiiat sei'ks to relieve itselt in some iidw course of action. 


circumstance of a inau’s asking for ad\ice shows his 
inability to act upon it. 

Let us look into litoriiture for an illustration of \vhat 
we mean. Tlie profession is tliroiigcd by individuals 
who have no chance, and never had a chance, of success. 
How does this come about? 'J'hrough dreaming. They 


Hwh, liovrever, is not declared to be tlic effect of the mistook sympatliy of taste for sympathy of talent, tho 
ni*jre expansion of mind brought about through the power to admire for the jiower to create, and plunged 
agency of literature ; it refers more particularly to tho madly into a business for wliich they were prepared hy 
authentic pictures w'C delight to give of the successful no study, and qualified hy no iiaturai gifts. The Ifistory 
struggles of merit, and the rise of lofty and heroical of j,ei*yons destined to Hui’cecd in literature is difierent, 
spirits into pow’er and f.iiiie, in sjute of the adverse Their first eilbrls c.ome from them, us it were, unawares, 
circumstances of fortune. xMusitfg on these histories, Doubtfully, timidly, they cast tlieir bread upon tbo 
warmed into generous entliusiasui, aiu^ stirred with wahTS, ignorant of the proe^ess it will undergo, and 
emulative ardour, our inexperienced readers mistake incredulous oT tlie form in which it will return to tliem. 
the vague and romantic yearnings of youth for the 1 Jut it does return; and in a form which makes tlieir 
llirtHij of genius, and faut^ thaUall they want to arri\e hearts beat and their (*yes •U'/:/.lc — Money ! They care 


at distinction is to be set upon the path. 


hearts beat and their (‘j es da'/;/.lc — Money ! They care 
not for money ahsirac'tedly ; hut in this case it gives 


Now Ave are not opposed to a moderate indulgence tliem assurance that the coinage of their brain bpftrs a | 
of the imagination: we think, on the contrary, that it distinct value in the estimalhm of their fellow-men. \ 
tends to good. The inner life of a man is as important as (Jod bless that first guinea ! No after-fortune can com- j 
his outer life; and the former, like the latter, must li.'ive pare with it. The most hitcllectual of us all may 
its moments of unbending and recreation. Our dreams gradually into the peddling, shopkeeping propenNities 
of fame may give birth, when the proper eircunistances social man ; but in the midst of tlie very basest vulgari- 
arrive, to action calculated to assist in realising them; ties of life, vro return proudly— and some tearfully — to 
and in the meantiruc they serve at odd nioments to re- the recollection of our first guinea ! j 

line as well as amnsc, and to float the free spirit above literature, as Sir Waller Scott has ob.serve4 should 
the cares and vulgarities of life. Hut tlic danger is, be used a.s a stall', not as a erutch. Remarkably few 
tjiat this may go too far ; that the dreamer may conceive* are able to make it the sole means of a respectable 
a distaste or contempt for bis ordinary avocations ; and livelihood. At the very least, no rational person would 
that, in fancying future greatness, he may neglect the eiebark in literature as a profession without having 
sources of present comfort and respectability. Jt is previously ascertained whether he had the power to 
therefore worth while to consider wdicther the vague live by it. With definite and manly plans we have 
aspirations alluded to afford any evidence of our being of course no fault to find — let sueli be formed, and 
really superior to our present employment, and calcu- rcciivc due examination; but what we allude to is that | 


lated to shine in another. 

What has been the course of those remarkable per- 


unsettled cloudy state of the mind which unfits us for 
the present without having any infiuence upon the 


sons who have risen firom poverty and obscurity xo be future. This state of the mind is more common and 
the cyuoauvtes of the world? Did their minds wander more fatal in^^outh tlian is usually supposed; and it 
about in search of suitable employment? Did they is not the less so from its being induced by a mere' 
feel an iudistinct coasoiiausness that they could do mistake, which confounds the cajiability of doing wdth 
something, if they Only know what it was ? Did they the habit of dreaming. 

ask their way of tl»e passers-by to the temple of fame Again, we find from the history of men who have risen 
or fortune ? No such thing. Tliey did their appointed from obscurity to eminence, that although they may 
work not only without aid and without a question, but be, in the common phrase, * the architects of their own 
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fortuned/ tbcy are not the contriyers of those circiini- 
stanof^d which have placed them in the way of fortune. 
While apparently preparing for what is to come, they 
are in reality merely following the bent of their own 
inclinations, till they aro snc.kcd, either gradually or 
siidiletily, aa it may happen, into the current of events. 
This is another lesson for dfijamers. Things should be 
allowed to come about naturally. Thei*e hhuuUl ho a 
patient submission to circumstaiicos ; hut let the best 
be nmde of them, and the rest will follow- If young 
persons have a cnnscioi].sncsH of any taste or talent of 
a desirable kind, let tluMii cnllivate it qnictly till the 
proper opportunity comes, and tliev fiiul that, they can 
trust to it for their mlvuneetncnl in the M-orhl. A re- 
markable instance may her(‘ he mentioned of the sort 
of fatality which governs the struggling geniii.s. There 
was once a village lad whose name was Nicolas, and 
whose dream was Nome. This was no idle tlreani 
with him, for he had painted from his ehildhotMl. fie 
would paint — he,* «-ouhl not helj) it ; and at Paris, to 
which lie found liis way, that he might lo<jk at liettor 
pictures tlian he could see at home, he copiiMl some 
engravings from Raphael, whii-h gave a still firmer 
bent to his genius. A gentleman who ail mired the 
arts took him with him to Poitou, from whLe.h lie re- 
turned moneyless, painting liis way as he v.'eiit along, 
to Paris, lie became unwell, nn<l w'eiit home to his 
native place — the village of Anddi on the Seine— ami 
dreamed of Rome as he lay on his sick -bed. When 
he got better, he actually set out for Rome, and 
painted his way as far im Plorenee : Imt not a step 
could ho get iKiyond that, and he returned almost 
in despair to Paris. Here at length he aei'ideiitally 
found a patron, who encouraged him to turn his 
'face once more tow'nrds Italy; and in 1024 he did 
Jirrivc iit Uorne. The result is tims told : — ‘ Here 
Nicolas lived for a Jong time, miserably poor, hut 
supremely happy ; starving his body, ami haiu|tieting 
his mind. Tie fell in with a sculptor called Francois 
Plarnand, whose circiim.stance8 were siinilur to his own, 
and these two lived and laboured in a corner t<»gr't)ier, 

■ surrounded by the dreams and inonuiiicntH of genius, 
and stealing out every now and then to sell their works 
for any pittance that ignorance would hid or avarict* 
afford. Rut the pictures of Nicolas at Icngtli began to 
attract attention; and the humble artist wns drawn 
from his solitude. I’liis eh.'inge of fortune w'ent on ; 
for although poverty or envy may retard tlie ri.sc of 
genius for a time, when once risen, any attempt to 
repress it, however powerful, is like opposing a tempest 
with a fan. Every tongue was now bus}" with the new 
painter’s name; every eye was fixed upon hi.-* face or 
his works; all Romo w'as shaken w"ith his fame. This 

1 WHS soon told at Paris ; and lie who on fiirmer mM*a- 
i Bions had travelled thither A Iqik'Iv, friendless, half 
! starving youth, was led to the capital of France in 
j triumph, and overwhelmed by Cardinal Richelieu and 
j the king with honours and distinctions. Afier the 

1 iiilnisteEs death, he returned to Ronu*, and died there 
in the seventy -first year of hi.^ age, leaving the illus- 
trious name of Nicolas Poussin a rich and glorious 
legacy to his country".’ 

It occasiraially happens that the present business 
of our clients is of a nature which they Ihiiik beneath 
their merits, and obstructive of their aspirations. In a 
irUte of incipient rebellion again.st their present em- 
toloyment, they long lo Ixi .something else. A young 
draper, heart-sick of the counter, asks our advice— a 
teacher in a country seliool is dying to be a man of 
letters. We have no patieiioe with these dreamers. 
Why win they not let things take^their (*{)urse? 
ISaniest all the time in their respoctive callings, 
there can be no objection to their looking out for op- 
portunities of advancement. E'or our part we should 
like as well as anybiniy to belter nuv condition; and 
itideed sunietimes, when we see tu^hlic affairs going 
wrong, we have a wonderful notion of a seat in the 
eabitiet ! But after all, us there must be a variety of 

employments, and people to fill them, the best way to 
manage is for each of us to deserve promotion, and hold 
fast by what we have got tiff w'e get something better. 

It is not the employment that makes us respectable, 
but our conduct in it- A footman on the stage, whose 
sole business is to deliver a message, has not a very 
dignified occupation ; but nevertheless we e?cpoct him 
to get through it with intelligence and propriety ; and 
if he fails to do so, from any notion that the part is 
beneath him, he becomes at once an object of indig- 
nation or contempt. This footman may be the author 
of the piece, or he may be capable of writing a better 
one; but the fact has nothing to do with his personation 
of the character which is his actual share of the per- 
formance. 

And this brings ns to a point at which our homily 
may conclude. Tlie supposed capabilities of a man for 
another employment should never have the efleet of 
making him despise or neglect his present one, how'cver 
hdmble it in:iy be. Tf it is worth our while to do a 
thing at all, it i.s surely worth our while to do it well. 

If there be any false shame on the subject, it ought i 
to be banislicd by the reflection, that there are vast 
iiuiiihKrs of men of M-orth and talent superior to ours 
lahonriiig, nod hihouritig cheerfully, at still nicaiicr 
emplovnicnts. Resides, it should ever be borne in mind i 
that, even in eomparativi-ly obscure situations in life, | 
there may be, a mi i.s, the greatest earthly happines.s. j 
lly a due culture of the faculties, by refining the sen- | 
thnent^. a cnmiiion bhieksciith may enjoy a satirdactioii ' 
of mind equal to that of tlie greatest man in the parish. 
One who values genius merely as a means of advance- . 
ment in Ihe world, cannot know or feed what genius is. ; 
Yet on this false estimate are based a great jiroportion ! 
of the dre.'iins wliieh disturb the existence and fritter ■ 
away the energies of youth, lb is not spirirual, but ] 
temporal glory for which the common vi.sioiinry pantk; jj 
it is not the souls of men he desires to take cajitivc, hut l| 
merely their pockets: the paradise which opens to his ;| 
mind’s eye beyond the counter is coin;>oscd of fine 
houses, gay drcsscA, and luxurious meals. The mean- 
nchs of .Hiich aspiratiiMS enables us to say, without com- 
punction, that he who indulges them no more iiossesses 1 
the inti'lleetuiil capabilities he fancies, than he is likely 

I to enjoy the substantial rewords of industry and perse- • 
veranee. . 

THE llOHSK AND ITS VARIETIES. | 

Tiik dwellings of mankind possess one peculiarity un- | 
known to those of any other order in the animated 
creation -namely, a boundless variety in their form, 
fasiiion, and materials. All other creatures construct, 
their dwellings on the assigned plan of their speides, i 
which appears to be as certain and limited us the > 
rest of their instincts: one lion’s den exactly re- i 
semhlcs another, and the nest of every lark is the i 
rame ; time and generations make no change on 1 
^their arehitechiro; the Alpine vulture still builds bis 
‘e>ry in the cleft of the rocky precipice in the very 
form (lescrilxjd by Pliny ; and {letrified nests of swal- 
lows have been found in ihe ruins of Petra resem- 
bling in every straw those attached to our hamJet ' 
eaves. Even such animals as display the greah*8t sliare ; 
of what rosy be designated the constructive instincts, ! 
act under the same law of perpetual uniformity. The ' 
tailor-bird never thinks of sewing another storey to 
the slender fabric of leaves and grass its active bill ; 
has appended to the Ixiughs of the African palm, nor | 
the bee of giving an additional side to the, unvarying | 
six of his honey cells. But what immense dhtsiinilarity j 
prevails in the houses of mankind I Some have been 1 
gigantic edifices: for instimce, the palace of Nadir i 
Shall, in the ancient city of Delhi, which was said to 1 
occupy a space of three square miles. Had his majesty’s . 
chamber been situated at one end of it, and his break- 
fast room at the other, a morninig walk out of dmirs 
must have been a superfluity. SjcSae, again, have been 
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spficimnns of lavish wealth an<l splendour ; such as the 
CL'luhrated golden house of^ero, in which neither wood 
nor stone was visible, the very walls and roof being 
overhu<l with gold i and in the centre was an open court 
surrounding the Temple of Fortune, built of a species 
of talc or natural glass, which contemiMorary authors 
assure us was as clear as crystal, and perfectly trans- 
parent. 

What a contrast to these temples of despotic vanity 
is presented by the Hottentot dwellings of South Africa, 
which consist of a hut, or rather tent, formed of rush 
mats stretched on a few rude poles, hnd easily packed 
ui)on the back of an ox at any moment the owner may 
find it expedient to change his locality ! The palace 
of a negro monarch is formed hj* a circular fence of 
wattles and clay, enclosing a number of huts built, of 
similar materials, thatched with palm leaves, and pro- 
viiied with doors too low for entrance, cxct‘pt on the 
hands and knees. Each of the quecns-eoiisort is as- 
signed one of these structures, by w'ay of preventing 
quarrels ; and in most cases it is expected the* lady will 
build it for herself as soon as the maiTiaga fcimt termi- 
nates, The dwellings of his courtiers and siilqects in 
general resemble that of their srjvereign ; and an African 
capital may be erected in a week, and destroyed isi an 
hour. The homes of oiir British an(‘estorsi as described 
by tlie Uunian writers, seem to have been little supe- 
rior; and the celebrated excl:imati<m of the valiant chief 
Caractacus, wlicn, in his captivity, lie beheld for the 
first time tlie wealth and inagniriccnce of Rome, ‘ How 
could you, who possess so much, envy me my rccd- 
thatched hut in Britain?* powerfully corroboratea tlic-ir 
statements. Yet the same country now contains Wind- 
sor Castle, Eton Hall, Chiitsworth, and innumerable 
mansions that arc reckoned among the most splendid in 
Europe. 

The domestic architecture of different times and 
nations is indeed strangely diversified according to 
climate, habits, and civilissation. When the Spanish 
invaders of South America first readied tlie banks of 
the Orinoco, they found them o^cujiicd.for a considcv- 
aiilo distance by a people w'hom they denominated ‘Tree 
Jndians,* front their custom of consiructing a kind of 
hut or cage of w'iekcrwork for their f(iinilic.s on tiu* 
tiiick an<l spreading branche? of their n/itivc trees, in 
whii.li they iived during the s«i>»inontlis of tropical rain 
ill complete iniuidation, to which their country w'as 
subject; having laid up a small stock of provisions 
during the dry sen.son, and dropping down, when the 
weather permitted, by a rope of cocoa-imt fibre to the 
canoe always made fast below, in search of whatever 
tlie rainy season afforded. Almost at the opposite 
extremity of the world, the Icelaruler constructs his 
habitation with an outer wall of turf, about six feet 
thick and four high, enclosing its various divisions; on 
one side, generally facing the south, arc three doors, 
painted red, which respectively open to the smithy, 
cow-house, and family residence, 'riio hitter consists 
of a long narrow passage witli apartments on each sider 
Every chamber has a separate roof, and is lighted by a 
small pane of glass, or more commonly talc, four or five 
inches in diameter. Several families frequently inhabit 
the same house, and all their members find nightly rest 
in one apartment, which is also the general refectory. 
The citizens of Bantam, a town of Java, adopt a simi- 
lar construction, but suited to their southern latitude. 
Each hut, or rather family group of huts, which are 
built somewhat in the African style, have a cinde of 
cocoa-nut-trees planted round them, with a strong bam- 
boo fence outside, by which the inhabitants are com- 
plotcdy separat-Qd from their neighbours ; and the town 
at a distance resembles a forest. 

Many of the houses in*the capital of Borneo Proper, 
which is situated on a sort of estuary, are built on 
rafts moored to tiie shore, so as to rise and fall with 
the tide ; and the Dyaks in the same island hang up 
human skulls, by way of ornament, over the entrance 
of their dwellings. Tho houses of the Finlanders axe 


usually coiisinictcd of fir-trees, rudely squared by the 
axe, and laid, with a thin layer of moss between, upon 
each other : the ends, instead of bedng cut are 
generally left projeiding beyond the aides of the build- 
ing, and have a most sav.vgc and slovenly appearance. 
The n>of is also of fir, sometimes stained red. The 
windows are frtjquently ^‘ut out with the axe after the 
sides of the bouse are raised. 

The Kanihdiatdoles have two kinds of habitation.’! — 
one for winter, and the other for suinmer. The winter 
habitations are sunk some feet under the ground ; the 
w'alis are formed of trees laid over each other ; the roof 
is made slanting, and covered with coarse grass nr rushew. 
The interior consists of two rooms, with a large lamp fed 
with train oil, and placed so as to warm both rooms, 
and at the same time to answer tho purposes of cookery. 
These houses arc frequently large enough to «*oiit;un 
two or three fanulies, and fifty persons have bwn known 
to take up their abode in one of thorn. In that case, the 
dirt, .smell, and soot issuing from the lamp are such ns 
only n Kamtchatdaie eoiild endure. The summer house 
is supported on pillars, which raise it to the height of 
twelve or thirteen feet from the ground. Tlie.se posts 
support a pliitfonn made of rafters, and covered with 
ebay, wliieli serves as a floor, whence the house ascends 
in the form of a cone, roofed witli thatch. This apart- 
ment composes the whole haiiitatioii, and here all the 
family eat and sleep. Tlie object of this singular con- 
struction is to have a spinx* Rhultered from the sun and 
rjiiii, \et o|K*n to the air, in whiih their fish may be 
hung up and (iried. It is afforded by thfi rude colonnadu 
wbieh supports those structures, and to tludr ceilings 
the fish are attached. Such is the sfvlo of building 
practised at the north-east oxtremiry of Asia; iior arc* 
the popular fashions of its southern nations much in 
ad vanee of tlii.s. Tlie dwellings of their kings and satraps 
iiidc'cd exhibit a degree of magnitude and splendour for 
w'liich nothing hut the ruler's unlimited power over the 
hihabitants and rc'sourees of lii.s country could aaxmnt. 
Thi.s is more especially ohservahh* in tlie ancient palaces, 
whose vast ruins, now' h*ft in desert solitude, evince 
to the far-exploring traveller from Europe at once the 
former powei^and deep decline of the Asiatic monarchies. 
'Flic palace of C/liilminar in Persia, though long roofless, 
still stands a mighty monument of Eastern architecture. 
The walls an* coii.stru(!ted of idoeks of gray marble, ap- 
parently without cement ; and a marble staircase, wide 
enough to admit ten horsemen riding abreast, leads 
from the lower to the upper tlivisions. In the before- 
mentioned xialace of Dcliii there are still to be seen the 
remains of a vast covereil balcony, called the Hall of 
Justice, the w'alls of which were covered witli pictures 
representing groups of animals, fruit and flowers, en- 
tirely formed of atones of varimis colours, according to 
tlio.se of tlic objects represented ; and in the contrii! 
group was the figure of the artist, who executed tlie 
whole in the lieginning of the seventeenth (Xfiitury, aud 
was said to be u European. But the ordinary habita- 
tions of the Ea.st, which, like the usa|^s of Eastern life) 
have remained the same for centuries, are but 
indebted to comfort, and less to c-lcgance. Tho wolL 
known division of the harem exists only in the man- 
sions of the rich and powerful, which, at least in Mo- 
hammedan countries, arc generally constructed in the. 
fashion introduced into Spain by tho Moors of Granada,, 
and still seen among the old houses of the peninsular . 
towns — walls without windows to the street ; a flat 
and a small open court in the centre, into which all iu, 
apartments open and windows look. ''-v- 

it is curious to remark that the city of Bogdadt w : 
splendid in tl!^ Arabian Nights and other tales Mr 
childhood, at the present day consists of brick. . 

but one storey in height, and provided with ft iSljfhit- 
rancous flat, in the form of cellars, to 
bitants retire in the extreme heat of . sunuuer. The 
subjects of the Birman empire are uldlffSd by their 
government to employ nothing but w.M\JWJd bamboo 
cane in the construction of their luiuM> Ihinder that the 
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j biiniinsr of tow'ns by the enemy (which appears to be 
I of fn-qu(?nt occurrence) may be less felt by tlm public. 

. TIu* ^Siamese have tlieir habitations supiwrteil on pillars 
^ of considerable height, their outgoings and incoiiiings 
I being facilitated by a ladder, which is drawn up when 
('ircumstances make it expedient to cut off the coninm- 
: uication. Most of our readers are ju'quttinted with the 
, fact, that great numbers of the Chinese reside in junks 
' on their great rivers and canals, and wliolc generations 
are born, grow old, and die, floating on tbe Gators- But 
even in tlie great cities of (\'iina domestic aecommo- 
diitions are o« the following average: — Tin; dwelling is 
generally aurroiiiided by a wjdl six or seven feet high ; 
and within this enclosure a whole family of three gene- 
rations, with all tlR'ir rtsjwctive wives aiul families, 
will frequently he fmmd. ()iui snuill room is made to 
serve for the individuub; of each branch of the family, 
sleeping in diffcToni heds, divided only by mats hanging 
fi-on» the ceiling; ami one common room is used for 
i eating. 

Asia, however, afl'ords specimens of the house kind 
which, though rarely in use among modern generatioufi, 
liave at least the ad\aTitagi* of singular dnrability — we 
alhjdc to the rock-hewn habitations taken notice of by 
all European travellers. '^Phe famous city of 1‘etra in 
Arabia has been the theme of admiration and astunish- 
ment to all the tourists of recent liiiu's; but another 
towm, apparently far nmre aiifieiit, and of greater extent ; 
still, exists in tin* north of AUghanistan, and is known 
throughout the East l»y the name of ii.imecan. 'riie 
city consists of a great nimibcr of ajjjutniciits cut out 
of the solid rock. It is snid that in many of them the 
walls arc adorned with paintings, whicli look .still fresh 
• . after eciiturics of dc'Strlion ami sviiitude ; some of them 
are adorned with niches and carved w(nk. There are 
supposed to be more than tivelvo tliomand of such 
habitations in Hamccan : the country of Ihc Aflgliaiis 
, abounds with them; but the natives, who arc mostly 
[ Mohaniiriedaiis, entertain a su])cr8titioiis )>rejndJcc 
\ against inhabiting such Iwujies. They have old tradi- 
! lions which declare them to have been tiic first habit a- 
• tions of mankind; and that strange lily is casually 
mcntioneil by some of the ('lassie auihors : yet by 
i whom its rocky abodes were cxcxivatcd, Who were its 
j jnhabitanrs, or what their history — all ha.s parsed from 
■ the rooollcctioii of the world, and exists only in fabu- 
i lous or uncertain talcs. 

I Tlie ancient homes of I'ne wmrld w'cre almost in ever}' 
point dissimilar to those of modern nations : among the 
polished (Iref'ks and Uomaiis the liouscs of tiic wealthier 
classes w'cre constructed with a portico in fnmt, which 
opened info a large apartmciit intended for the recep- 
tion of visitors, with its roof sloping down tf) the ccntic, 
in which there wms a large square opening for the rain 
I to run into a cistern, placed below for that purpose. 

1; Bbyoiid this apartment were the rooms for family use: 
i| all the dfjcorations of our walls witli lliem tocik the form 
i , of marble ; mosaic floors occupied the xthice of our 
j j Brussels carpets in classic cstiinaiion ; and the most 
1; fashionable style for a dining-room w'as the representa- 
tion in stone of crumbs and fragments of a fi*ast ; and 
Hpariniciits so finished were appropriately designated 
* unswexit halls.’ Nor must it he forgotten that a 
Roman bcdruoio, tlnmgli inlaid with colonnjd marble, 
had rarely, if ever, a wunJow' — a custom which iqiiK’c.rs 
rather t& ha\e originated iu some mistaken idea than 
the deficiency of glass, which was conq^aratively W'ell- 
known in those ages, and seems to liavo been us(»d lor 
ornamental purposes. Pliny sxicaks of glassy chambers ; 
and Cardinal Maximen records tli.at, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, as stmie workpen were dig- 
ging on the ruins on Mount Cmlius, they funiid a room 
belonging to an antique dwelling-house, the w'hIIs of 
which were (wered with plates of glass, some of them 
tinged with various colours, others of their own natural 
hue. In the early days of Rome, any attempt at splen- 
dour in building or decoration appears to have been 
very uniKJpular \ and a consul who Ibtiud his new house 


iu this respect .displeasing to his countrymen, demo- 
lished the fabric in a single right, in hopes of regaining 
their approbation. The abo^e docs not appear, from this 
circumstance, to have been very substantial ; hut the 
remains of Roman dwellings wliich Italy still i)rtacnts, 
prove how far the public mind had changed wdth the 
progress of we;dth and time. The fashion of building 
storey above storey, though almost iw^juliar to Europe, 
was early introduced, as we find a law of Augustus 
prohibiting the erection of houses above the height of 
seventy fe(‘t, or about six of our mmiern storeys. 

In relief to those lofty buildings and far old times, 
the les.s civilised natinns of the earth still practise some 
curious modes of (construction in their )iou.ses. Tlie 
natives of Samar, one of tlie Philix)pine Islands, weave 
large wicker cages for themselves of bamboo, the floors 
of Av'nich are rai-sed some feet from the ground, to allow 
tin* free eireulnt ion of air in that torrid clime ; and the 
myives of New (hiinoa, who build in a similar fashion, 
secure their whole projierty, usually consisting of hogs, 
in the space below. 

Some nations live entirely in tents — as the Bedouin 
Arabs, the Knnrds, and the (Julmuc Tartars; the 
uboriginri; of New Jlolland have no houses at all ; hut 
iu this rc's^jcct, as well :ir in others of e(iual importane.e, 
th(*y icem to merit the designation of the French natu- 
r.ahst, who ealleii them ‘the lazzaroni of tlieir species.* 
The variety in human abodes st'enis as endk^ss as that 
of human character : iinno of them (',an indeed shut 
out inisfortniic ; but niter this somewhat kingthened 
Riirxey, we presume the great majority" of our readers 
w'lll agree in the fact, that a comfortable British horiu;, 
belonging to any of the industrious classes, is, like? our 
country, with all its faults, jireferable to most otliers ; 
which eonseientioiis conviction winds ui> for the piestnfc 
our notice of ‘TJie House.’ 


AH 11 ORE IN CALCUTTA. | 

Tn Ihe outset of my sailor-life, when alive to c.urious j 
foreign scenes, 1 do not rememlier ludng so iiuieh j 
amused with any place as (hilentta, with its blended j 
European and lOastern e.haraeter. During a stay of 
seven weeks in tlie Iloogley, we had several holidays, 

Oil which llic hands on board were allos-ed to go 
a.shorc, and our visits fo the town, old and new, were 
produelivc of imich merriment. Our first trip Is vividly 
impressed on my recollection. 

At four belLs of the forenoon watch, ten oVlo(',k by 
harbour eoimthig, the decks had nil been washed down 
and breakfast got over ; a luxurious breakfast it wjis, 
too, every morning in our Indian life — a bunch of ex- 
quisite hanana.s. fresh butter in a ])lantain leaf, and ‘ soft 
tack’ instead of liard bisenit, w j th fresh biifialo betd’ cold, 
and the sliip’s tea. Very difterent from our fare at 
sea! And fi-orn the cook to the cabin boy, each might 
have all of tins that was additional to allowance for 
little more than a penny— on (credit ton. The broad 
^vas in little cup-sluificd rolls, newly baked, and brought 
oif in Rahmoun’s trading boat: the buffalo beef had only 
tlie drawback of bcjiig witliout fat. and white from the i 
absence of the blood, which the Mussulman butchers, j 
like the Jews, thoroughly abstract. After breakfast ' 
we washed ourselves carefully, those who required it \ 
sliavcd ; and for the first time I took my best blue jacket, j 
white duck trousers, and blue cloth cap with a gold band, i 
and put them on before a little looking-glass fixed to the j 
half-deck ladder. We eight apprentices dressed that 
day like midshipmen of a London ship. The fore-mast- ! 
men were already assembled at the windlass, in regular ! 
Juck-tar style, with tarpaulin hats made and painted by ; 
themselves in many a watch below during the' voyage. ■ 
The captain and mutes werej^t the capstan, tlie former ! 
with a box of rupees, just got from the agent ashore, : 
First the men went aft, and received five or eight rupees 
each, according to their wishes ; then we advanced and 
got two or three, the latter sum amounting to about 
six-und-sixx>enoe at the time. The meu went off iu a 
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native tovr-brmt ; as for u**, we were eommitted to the 
leiuiprship of the el Jest of \nr number, and by means 
of boats, liailed for the purpose, w« got ashore witliout 
injury to our finery. Above the landing-pbiec was a 
group of palanquin^bearers, coolies, and punkah- bedars 
with tbeir loaf umbrellas, all anxious for our patronage, 
telling us tlieir names, and apparently desirous of sub- 
mitting to anything if they could only have an oppor- 
tunity of preferring flieir claims. Under the guidance 
of tlie old stagers, however, we all marclicd up in a 
body past the Sailors' IJomc, and under the balconies of 
the nearest liouses, shining in the whiteness of their 
‘eliiiiiam’ plaster, that contrasted with their large 
grwn Venetians and villi the trees at hand. AVo 
felt onr feet firm on the solid earth again, albeit with 
a wcathor-roll in our own walk : wc were free, with onr 
own wiig(‘H in our xwekets to spend, whde tlie far-fsinied 
hixnvies of the East lay beyond those buildings, luid a 
bliilling here would go as far as five at home : sonie^f 
us, too, for the first time touched flie ground of India. 
Soon we sallied round the corner from tfie lanfling- 
plaee into a broad quiet street of large sci)ara1c houses, 
wliere nobody seemed to be stirring ; one double line of 
iiiasaive Hat- topped mansions running into another, 
witlumt visible doors, and the niqier part full of tall 
windows carefully shaded; high walla leading from one 
to another, over which jieeped jnxuriant foliage, covered 
with rich flowers of the brigiitest colour.^', aroniatically 
fragrant, and hanging still in the intense liglit. Light 
daz/led from side to side upon the white slnceo; the 
baliistrades of hir,ge buildings at a dislanee, the spire of 
a flat-roi*fed church, looked wdiiter in, as it were, in- 
creasing light beyond, that sliot through all the open- 
ings. '.rhere was neither eanseway nor p!iveiiU5iit, the 
ro.id liiung only divided from the fooL-Widk hj' a gut- 
ter ; and at first one or two Uif'vsticSy or water-earricra, 
sprinkling the red dust as they wc’iit along, from a 
whole huilalo-bkln full of water slung over tlieir hacks, 
api'eared tlie sole jiassengois. At the next turning, 
liOMcver, we eaiiio upon a greater number of figures, all 
iiativi'S or sailors, for nobody else goes out in the da\“ 
time or rin foot; httcfmnes^ or liidifm carriages, hnggi<‘S, 
ainl shackling hackney-coaches, driven Jiiy parties of 
ludf-drunk seamen ; }>alanquins, and coolies bidding 


and different from anything W'c had seen before: it 
was like a vast magic -iantern witli innumerable *Ude- 
pictiirc.s ; for the variety of dresses, manners, and 
people ill f Vdcul ta is very great indeed 'i'lie ptepon- 
ilcranoe in Flag Stn'ct. was westerns, from the Yankee 
to the Dulehniaii, skipper, tar, midshipman, and tra- 
veller. The natives in this part of the city were chiefly 
subordinates and hangers-on, with kiuits of Lascars, and 
a sepoy or two in their blue imiforuis and stiff grny 
trousers. Iftwc every one sepmi‘tl rcmly to cringe to us, 
and get out of our course. Nunc of those proud lorda ctf 
JIindoo6t:iii, the Company’s servants, were visible, ex- 
<!ept one snllow, bilious-looking face tliat glap.»«('d out of 
a carriage-window as it rolled jiast with its turhiined 
coachman, syces, ,*ind running footmen, who cli-.iud the 
way authoritatively for the great saliil), and the \ h id- 
ing throng {»]>pi‘;ivcd to ngard tlieinselves as the dust 
before his wlict ls. In the first flush of the scene, 1 wus 
relu'-taiit to lose it for a moment even ; but we entered 
a cool oi l n tavern to drink some giiiger-heer and Cape 
wine. As we sat., a host of littln naked brown boys 
surrounded ns with tlu^ir hlaeking-briishes to clean our 
shoes, touching their heads, .sal.iaming, and jnhbeniig, 
j whom it was inqiossihli* to get rid of; and I actuiilly 
had 1113’ iliisty ferd y)oli‘.h(*d three or four times over 
without voue]is:ifmg a word, in imitnlion of the non- 
eluilanee ol my eoinpanions, who satisfii'd them all wiiU 
a couple of pice -little more than a halfpiMiny. 

I AA'e issued forth again. Through 'I'aiik Square, a largo 
open space (H’cupied liy a ivsiTvuir of woiter snrromiiied 
I by a stone haliislrade, close to St Aiidrcw’’s Scotch 
j eimreh. we y>asst‘ii along other European thoroughfares, 
i and got gradually' into the native parts of the towui. 

I Here the throng and ]>opulation thicdccncd — not bustle, 

I indeed, hut eoutiision, variety, gc.stieulatio]), and talking 
ine ileiilahle : the streets siiddi^nly hei'ame narrow Iaiu'.s 
full of opiMi shi)p<«, where the tailors, silk-mcrcdianfe. 
and provision-sellers were sitting at work, and the 
go«)ds were Imng out like those in an old-idothes alley 
of I'klinhiirgh, London, or Liverpool. A profuaion 
sweetmeat.s and (dher eatables then* were, to us unpa- 
lutahle; but all the fruits of India in their alluring no- 
velty, silk handkerehiefs, flliella, i>re.stn*ves, the delicious 
otlour of saiutiil-wood, all attraetui us in our progress. 
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their i>arii3ols over tlieir patrons — all began to be seen ! ’I’he various inlialiitnnts paid us the utmost respect, | 
sfri aming along and acioss. Suddenly tlih long broad | although here the superior natives were more numerous, ! 
vi.sta of Klag Street, the principsd resort of liberty^-gangs I and preserved their own ilignily, sometimes looking j 
and strangers, burst u[»on us full of i‘(;ople. A s'lake- askance at. the intrusive Km'o]>e.au with a jealuua j 
clianner with liis basket w as exhibiting to one group, eye. In jiassing along tliesu narrow thoroughfares we . 
and a black conjuror w'as lying on the ground iimking were heset by all sorts of dealers, cnch recommending 
hideous groans of inspiration lor pice. Oiio.nlids of all his w'arcs; deebiring, in biokeii ICnglish, tliat they 
kinds — Jew, Malay, Varsoe, grave pale-fliccd ArinCTiian were the b(‘st and eheapesjt, and that all the other 
ill white robes and high turban ; Chinamen with slant- tradesmen were cheats. Our buying any little article 
ing eyes, 3'ellow skin, and gaudy dress ; the couinion Hen- was the funniest scene imaginable; for we were as- 
galee in his dirty cotton, and the Hindoo clrrk in Ins sailed with torrents of jargon, and there was a world of 
gauzy-looking fluent garments ; the Alussnlman with his squabbling before the sliopkeeper eoiild be prevailed on 
large variegated caftan, the black Portiigiie.'io, and tlie tu take a sixth of what he asked; and after all, lie was 
}^triah with a cloth round his loins: they were swarm- more than paid for his ware***. 

ing in our path, but made way for the boisterous Eng-, After making :i few purehascf*, on wc ]mslied, as much 
lish tars, who became more numerous as we advanced, lost in the network of lanes, alleys, bazaars, and sheds 
In Flag Street — so named from tlie flag-stafl' at one end of ham boo and mud, as a ship without her compass; I 
—were plenty of Euroiiean Bhoj)6, wine-houses, ginger- merely liiiding onr way back again by chance, with the ' 
beer sheds, Portuguese taverns, and a hole! for the conjectures of an occasional hail from friends. Now wc | 
gentr3'. Here was the police-office, with its groups p.asscd through a quiet court into a square with a tank ! 
of chokeedarSf or * chokeys,’ as the sailors call them, amidst it; then into some new crowd, swarming under j 
some of whom we saw' trying to lug aw'a}'' a huge delin- the lint white light, between the projecting covers of j 
quent liberty-man to the Milack hole,* while his mess- tlie open shojts, dim and shadowy enougli within. At j 
mates made a rush wliich carried him safely' off. intervals a cooler glimpse of air shot through from a \ 
Stands of palaiiquins to hire lined the corner of Frcttec passage behind ; and once or twice wc had to turn back • I 
Haziar, a row of goldsmiths* and jewellers’ shops as fine out of a private court, shaded by a cocoa- tree or two, . 
as any in Bold Street or Lord Street, Liverpool. The wlicrc the groim Venetianed windows peeped at each j 
palkee - bearers lounged beside their vehicles, or ran other, and perhaps ft woman was seen sitting in an I 
grunting and chanting alftng, four in a band ; curious- apartment. Now and then a white-robed Hindoo etossed 
looking fellows they were, tbeir hair tied up in a knot with a servant holding the gundy punkah over his | 
like women*s, their faces marked with red and yellow head ; and U'o or three times our susceptibilities were 
ochre in a way peculiar to the low-caste workmen, and excited by the swift vision of a fantaitio palanquin, 
their naked bodies odorous with cocoa-nut oil. with jalousies half-closed, in which rediaea a young 

Every thiug was deliglitfully fascinating, bewildering, Hindoo girl, whoso silver-banglcd dusky UTm was seen 
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holding her sandal- wood fan before her eyes. There 
were book bazaars, and handkerchief bazaars ; the * Old 
Ciiiria Bazaar,’ and the * New China Bazaar,’ where 
whole rows of Chinese shoemakers hail tlunr names in 
Chinese, Hindoostaneo, and English above their doors. 
There was a bazaar for cheroots, and a large covered 
arcade called the ’ Shell Bazaar,’ devoted to every kind 
of shells and toys, from the gorgeous ronch to an Indian 
bow and arrows. In one lane, full of coiirtH and eom- 
pDunils, stood groups of dancing-girls readf to exhibit, 
with gong, tom-tom, and castanet. 'riirough all this 
incomprehensible flood of (Oriental life we at last hove 
in sight again of the stutcoed brii'k hoii.ses and Flag 
Street; towards wliich, in the afternoon, were eon- 
verging from all directions tlie stray liaiids of sailors 
of every nautical naiion. tVe went int«i a tavern 
to get dinner; and such a dinner it was to the youth- 
ful eaters of salt junk and liard biscuit! Kach of 
us paid half a rupee (one-and-a-])entiy), for which we 
Imd a roast slicking pig, fowl, pork, beef, and >.'uiis; 
with Cape wine and Frencli brandy at perliayKs sixpence 
a piece. Clieroota and cigars of course were in plenty; 
and it was in a higli-roofcd, eool, iipyier room, earlheri- 
floored, with grass matting ; nothing e1«e in it hut 
chairs tnid rable, besides a piinkali fraini* hung from tht- 
ceiling, that swung over our heads at dinner, moved by 
unseen bands. The tall broad window had no glass in 
it, but was shaded by Venetians, tlirough whudi the 
light came up green from the ciirtli of .i high terrace 
almost level to the room. Dinner over, we step|H‘d out 
upon it amongst flowering sliriibs. 'riiere was a veranda 
overhead. On one side the luxiirianl branches of a tall 
tamarind-tree reached up from the ground, on the other 
, a mango and a long-leaved platitaiii. 

When we went out again, we fouinl the court in front 
of our tavern crowded with Englisli aailois, lounging, 
drinking, and joking, some of our own crew amoncst 
them. The Calcutta taverns are kept by Fortugiiesi* 
and Jews; our host was of the former nation, ami 
blacker than a Hindoo, his waiters the same. Kvaetly 
opposite was another tavern, whose landlord was a Jew ; 
before it there was another timing of seamen, all 
‘foreigners’ and Yankees, who betrayed a natural 
feeling of rivalry to us Knglishmeii. Jokes and retorts 
were exclianged in hailing key across the street, till 
some of the touchy Americans took otfence, and a well- 
alnied shaddock knocked tlic yiipe out of the mouth of 
an English foremast- man This naturally led to an 
angry altercation and a row ; hut fortunately, before 
any mischief w'as done, a body of armed chokeedars 
came down from the poliee-otfiee ; and having no wnsli 
to pass the night in the black hole, I liastened away 
with my companions. 

There is no twdlight in India, and the day iras 
brought to u close liile we were still loitering about, 
T'he sun went down wdth tropical suddenness. I re- 
member promeiwidiiig to the cud of Flag Street in the 
dusk, tacking from side to side; now at the glowing 
red globe in nn apothecary’s windov', n<>w in tlie 
shadow of some palace-like building, wdiere I recol- 
lect K^'cing a jackal slink along the dark gutter. 
We got to the ghaut at the river’s edge, where it was 
rushing fast down with the tide, wdiile tlie large ships 
turning at ancjior stood up in the uncertain glimmer 
along the water, that sounded upon their bulky sides 
ill th« intense hush. The fire-flies danced like sparkles 
of greenish light nmler the trees, the river mosquitoes 
hit insufferably, and the dew was beginning to fall in 
the chill abundance of an Indian niglit. JSo still it was, 
indeed, that you could he.ir from the woods of the 
opposite shore a whole chorus of straufi^ sounds — the 
chirp, mutter, screaming, humming, and whispering of 
inuumerahitt creatures, that burst forth as soon as it 
grows dark : above all, the wild iine.aTtlily cry of jackals 
hunting in the jungle, sinotheiied in the recesses, and 
distinctly yelling again across :he openings. We 
hailed for a dingy, and got oa board at last, utter being 
carried down half a mile from our ship. 


Next day we were all busily at work, along with our 
Lascars, in breaking carg^ hoisting it out with the 
winch, and transporting it alongside to the lighter-boats ; 
while two or three native clerks, in their white cotton 
dresses, stood noting it down on their tablets. In a 
wt^ek afterwards w'e )iad cast from our moorings, and 
dropping down the river, the spires of Calcutta were 
speedily lost to our view. 

LITTLE OLIVIER OF BOULOGNE. 

Many years have now passed since my sister Lucy 
and I w'cre saved from what appeared inevitable de- 
struction, while wo were bathing at Boulogne, by a 
young flsherman belonging to tliat place named Jean 
Baptiste Gcle. He saw us. from the clifl's on which lie 
was walking, carried aw^ay by the tide tow-ards the open 
sea, and with the greatest courage and prehcnee of 
iiqnd ho Rucceeded, at the risk of his own iife, in bring- 
ing us back to tlie shore. What made thij fact of his 
being near ns at the time the more reinarkahle, whs, that 
he liad been drawn by lot as a conscript, and iiad received 
orders to niarcli to Havre the very evening before our 
accident; Out by means of the interest of a reUtioii at 
the * Maine,’ he had obtained leave to pass fiur-and- 
twenty hours longer in his native place, and had taken 
a solitary walk alniig the downs to hide his grief from 
his family, who were waiting for him to begin the lust 
breakfast they were to partake of together. It w^as not 
till the evening of that day that my dii.ap parents dis- 
co vereil to whmu they were indebted for the presc^rvatioii 
of their children ; for although he had accompanied us 
home With our own servsints in the morning, and seen 
us safe with our mother, he had not waited to tell the 
story of Ins fieniie conduct ; he had hurried b.ick to his 
own poor old mother, who lieard the neighbours in the 
street cry ‘ Vire dele!' before she knew what had hup- 
peiied. When some of our purty went to the cottage, 
they found only Uathariiie weeping over the loss of her 
son, for In* hml inarched alri'iidy to join the depot. 

The next day, Luc^' and myself, who had pretty well 
recovereil from the ellects of our drowning, and were 
very anxious to see what could be done for Gelii or hU 
family, set out early for the cottage. It was a liright, 
lovely morning, like the jireceding one, on which we 
had so nearly looked qpou the sun for tlie last time; 
the Hca, which hud llien closed over our heads, lay 
f'Mlin and blue lad'ore us, and the people were licgin- 
nmg their day’s work upon the shore. 'I’liere were 
whole families dowm upon the quay, where the fiahiug- 
vcRSi’ls were drawn up in a long line, some with their 
sails already nearly set, others w ith tlieir crews hard at 
work, and the women and children, who carried the 
nets and baskets, looked almost as hardy as the men 
and hoys, for they were used to carry the luggage of the 
passengi^rs who landed from the steamers, and tu do a 
great deal of rough work. We heard such chattering, 
and screaming, and shouting as we passed, that one 
siiiglit liHve thought they were all quarreUiiig instead of 
taking an aflectionate leave of each other ; but w'e soou 
came to a quieteT spot at the farther end of the quay,, 
where a long flight of stone steps leti up a narrow street, 
built in a Assure of the elifl' which opened from the 
downs. The houses were high, and turned their gable- 
ends to the front ; there were fishing-nets hanging over 
the iron bars that projected from the windows, nets 
hanging from the lamp- posts, and half-made nets dang- 
ling at the doors, so that the whole street seemed gar- 
nished with a grotesque imitation of tapestry : children 
were eating their bread soup out of earthenware pipkins 
on the steps, and mothers arranging their dwellings ; 
but all stopped in their various employments to look at 
us as we passed, for they ^ubtless guessed who w'e 
w’cre ; and one little girl of about ten years old, with 
blue eyes, and flaxen hair neady parted under the 
pink-cbeiiked handkerchief she wore round her hOad, . 
stepped modestly up to us and ofGiired to show us 
the house we were probably in eeandi of. Her thick 
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{letticoflta were short enoujrh to enable her to ran up 
and down the stairs wi about the least trouble. She 
had on a tiaht-flUiner little black jacket, and a very 
full apron — her whole e^ostiime being precisely like that 
of her mother and grandmother ; but we wondered how 
she could trip along so nimbly in her little clattering 
wooden shoes, or sabots, as we followed her to the last 
house at the top of the street. 

‘ Cornc df)wii, Madame Lomicr,* cried our young 
guide ; ‘ here are the English ladies whom (iole saved 
yesterday.* 

* Afa exclaimed another voice close to us, but 

w(i could not imagine from whence it came. 

The room was Tight, and very neat ; a high comfort- 
able bed, hung with red cotton curtains, occupietl the 
recess farthest from the door ; a round table stood in 
the middle of the brick floor, opposite the wood fire, 
and a bureau by tlie, window ; various gaily-coloured 
prints of the Holy Family and of the Saints were lining 
upon the whitewashed walls, with some Dnbdi pipes, 
an old sabre, and two or three other warlike weapons. 
We had not time to think again of the nuni’s voice wc 
hud heard, for Catharine Loniier inime<liately aptteared, 
and Avibh the greatest earnestness and siniplndt^' of 
manners she t(H)k our hands in hotli hers, and llumked 
God that He had restored us to our mother *, and then 
lhr(»wing her apron over head, she e^t'btirned, 

“ Murx mot/ je n'ai piutt nwn — iind hurst into an iin* 

controlled Howl of tears. We assured Iut that we were 
come on purpose to learn whether it was not possible 
procure Golovs discharge from the serviec, so as to 
enable him to complete the studies he had undertaken 
preparatory to passing his examination as matt* in a 
inert'liiint ship, after gaining w'hie.h step, he would no 
bmger he liable to being drawn by the eoiiscnption, 
idea oiie.e suggested, Catfiarinc brightened up 
directly, but expressed her fears that no interest woujd 
avail to procure so great a favour as tlie disehargt* of a 
(Huiflcripti — tbo regulations of the governrnent regarding 
su(‘h being at that time extremely rigorous. We pro- 
mised most heartily to spare no nains in the attaimntMit 
of this object, and then began asaing her about the rest 
of her family. Her first husband had U(*c*n a pilot, and 
w'a.s taken prisoner on board a French ship during the 
war, and afrer many long years of captivtty, died in 
England, leaving her with Iwo Gelo and his 

brother Olivier, wlio was in the nioin. 

• Rut where ?’ asked Luey : ‘ J .see no one.* 

*Ah, poor fellow!’ said his mother with a look of 
tenderness, 'he always keeps in the biickgrouiid ; he 
dislikes being seen so niiich.’ 

At this moment the open door lx:hind nio was pu««hed 
hack, and there, crouching down close to the wall, we 
beheld a figure that 1 can only descrihe you with 
diffieulty. If you cam imagine a ^'onng and perfectly 
intelligent man, paralysed in every hmh, trembling in 
every joint, and utterly unable to do more than drag 
himself on hta hands and feet along the fi(>or, yet evi- 
dently feeling acutely the fiainfiil elf'ect pnuluccd liy 
his appearaiu^e, you may have some idea of Olivier. I 
believe we were neither of us so foolish as to show the 
surprise and even sliock wx* felt at this extraordinary 
apparition ; but the poor cripple, by some unlooked-for 
effort, placed himself on a stool by the bureau, and then | 
expressed his own fear lest he should have frightened 
us. * When you eutereil the house,* he added, ' I was 
just going out, and 1 would uot meet you on the 
thresliold.’ 

We hastened to assure him that we could only feel 
pleasure in becoming acquainted with any of Gele's 
relations ; and by degrees his shyness was so far over- 
come, as to enable iiim to converse with us on his own 
sitiiatiou. We found tikat Olivier liad been a cripple 
from his birth, and dependent on the kindness of others 
for whatev^ comforts had alleviated his lot : his brother 
used to otirry him out on his shoulders, while he was 
sriU a lad himself, to bask in the sun under the diffs ; 
and hia mother and hii step&ther Lomier watched over 


him with unremitting care, and proc'ured tor him all 
the little ainuKements they could iikfh>nl, and he was., 
able to enjoy. Hut bi- bad hi bear the liurden of hlie- 
iiess as wn*ll ns that t>l' sulfcring. He could do «o 
work, not even tlmt of «!i;iulmg the fishing-nets, and 
he had never learnt b) rend, heeause, as (Catharine 
said, his trembling hamlawfTuld neither hold a hook nor 
turn a page ; besides, she could not read herself, and no 
om* else would have patience to U-ach him, ex<x*pting 
])erhaps hifl fatlier and brother, who were almost always 
at sea. *l'his did not apjiear to us by sny ineuna a satis- 
factory reason fiir C)livier*s being all his litbtime detirived 
of what might be to him a source of continuiii pleasure 
and iniprowmcnt. We were struck, as wc tJtlkcd with 
liiiu, by his singniar likeness to Gcle : there was tho 
same good outline of features, and the same dark-gray 
1 ej'e; iii the one. so full of the determination and the 
triumph of active life and of self- dependenec ; in the 
oilier, brimmiiig over with sensitive feeling. He liiui 
passed tile years in which he iwmid la? made happy by the 
sinisbiiic, or in watching the children at play upon the 
KU'ps; not Uvaiise these w'cre not still pleasant things, 
but because there was no sunshine in his heart, and 
the e<mseiousiit‘ss of his own separation from his fellow's 
was growing upon him. Lucy ami 1 hastily agreed 
that it would be quite yiossihlc to teaeli him to read; 
hut. what time had uc in wini-h to iiihtriict him, even 
s(ippo.*>ing that we were allowed to come daily to the 
cottage? After our eight, ifcloc.k breakfast, wc were 
engaged the whole day with b'Nsoiis and masters; there 
was hut one hour we coiiM look upon as our own, and 
half that time wonbl he ocruipicd witli the walk, though 
Catharine assured us she eoulil take us a 0 hort(.’r way 
home tbun we had come with our timid. We knew 
that it must he a l«>iig time before any application woubi 
be successful on (Jcic’s bchnlfi nml we were very anxious, 
during the next two months, to be of some use to liio 
brother, who heard with lU light our hope of giving him 
lessons. "Die f.)ll<)\^ itig morning, tiierefore, with our 
mother's tiermlssion, Cathaiim? Lomier came, soon af'cr 
si.x, Ut escort us to her house. Many years have passed 
I siiiee Luey and I took those early walks, and many 
j joys and sorrows have succecdeil each other in my life; 

I but the recollection of tlieni now brings me a feeling of 
^ fresh »nd h(io\:inf, h/ifipiness, like that of niy childhora); 
for 1 then first truly learnt the value of time, and some- 
thing of what one half hour wistdy spent can do for tho 
wejfare of a fellow -creature. 

Nothing could exceed the zeal with which Olivier 
applied himself to liis new lalxiurs; the book was placed 
on the Imreaii k*fore him, ami by degrees he learned to 
turn the page himself. Wc taught him his letters, and 
left him eigiit weeks afterwards spelling out the gospid 
of St John; with mfinito p.iticnce, too, Luey tanglit 
him to make horse- hair bncelets, wbioli one would at 
first have tbougbt quite out of the question; but the 
possibility of bis cmtiloving himself liaving once been 
! show'll to him, he was fast, entering into a new state of 
lieing; hi.s countenanco had already become bright with 
intelligence. Instead of sitting in the doorway watch- 
ing his neighbours, and wishing Kosi^ (for that wax the 
mime of the little girl who first took U8 up the ^teps) 
would leave her work ami come and talk to him, he 
now sal there with his book before him, happily engaged 
himself, and ready to hear with jileasure of lier trips to 
the iow'n with her basket, and of her expeditions with 
her younger brothers and sisters to tlie distant parts of 
the dills to gather shell-fish among the rocks ; and ho 
now began to consider how he also might be of 
hiH ow'ii little world, 

When tliMdlowing spring came, and we had Obtained 
the boon we sought for G<'de, he and his fatHner^^i-law, 
Jaques Lomier, came over to England for a fouftnightL 
during which time we saw him receive tl»e silver mtktaf : 
of the Royal Humane Society in Xxindon iti Toward for 
his noble conduct. Numbers of the bravest and the 
hlghest-bora of our own land were present at the fes- 
tival, and welcomed the young Entncm. sailor with su(di 
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hearty ooiij^^atulations, anil such a liberal meoJ nf i^raise, 
as mipht have made many a man vain of what he had 
done; but \^hen the liaR was ringini? with acclamations, 
he hid his face in liia hantls and burst into tears. Per- 
i liaps he thoiijrht at that moment how glad his mother 
I and Olivier would have been could they have witnessed 
I his greeting in the country where his father liad died, 

I a prisoner of war. We heard with great pleasure that 
I our pupil had improved himself so intich during the 
J winter, that he had now l>egun to give leasrfiis liimsolf. 
j All that long and beautiful siininicr assembled his 
I scholars upon tho steps T ha^c so oficn mentioned; 
i they were the children of tlu* neighbouring families, 

1 who passed the grestcr part of tlieir lives at sea, or 
down upon the shore, and never thought of gaining any 
education at all, unless, like (jrele, they intended to pre- 
pare for taking llie comnumd of merdiant vessels. 

Perhaps during the present disastrous time in France, 
when all old laws and regulations arc broken iip^ or 
falling into disgrace, tl'i->se relating to the seafaring 
population of ftonlogiic are changing too ; but in the 
tiiJie I have been describing it formed quite a distinct 
community, in which no iiiterniarriages were permitted 
with any other class. Lomier l»im.self was a soldier 
when he ifirst saw the widow of tiie ])ilot (JeJe, and to 
marry her he became a sailor, and bf>re a:l the hard- 
ships of a life to which, till then, he had been wholly a 
stranger. One of the most cun ins of their privileges 
was that of the pilots’ wives, four of whom were iier- 
mitted to dance in the first quadrille of any ball 
honoured by tho pr<*seiice of a member of the nival 
family. Jhit besides .such slate oc’cmsIotis, they had 
many merry-meetings amongst Iheniselves, in which 
, their n.ational good manners and peculiar costume ajj- 
j)earcd to great advantage. While Olivier was .still only 
a child, Ills mother used to carry liim to cliiirch at 
Boulogne, and more often to tiie chapel on tlie downs, 
where the s.ailors’ Avives were aecuKtomed to pray tor 
their safe return, and for God’s blessing on tlieir toil. 
She used now and tlum also to take him wdlli her on a 
donkey to the ‘guinguetti*,’ or riifilic hall held in the 
Valley dll Deiiac, at which all tlieir fiiemls and n.*la- 
tions assembled ; but when lie grew older, be became 
more and mure afraid of being seen, anti from one 
year's end to the other, he .sehlom wenl iarther than the 
street in ivliich he lived, or the downs just above it. 

Ro.se le Blanc was one of the earliest and most pro- 
mising of Olivier’s pupils, and she soon undertook the 
duties of an assistant uiso, for siie u.sed to trace the 
letters upon a large slate with wdiiidi he taught hi.s 
scholars, and hold the book from ivhieli lie read to 
them; and she saw' that Olivier, whom she had pitieil 
so much, was forgetting to think of his own mUfor- 
tunes in ins desire of iihslructirig otlicrs. One bright 
autumn afternojin she came into the cottage leading 
her* sister Therese by the hand, to sec him before they 
set oif for the long-talked-of ‘ guinguette.’ Tiiev both 
w'ore tlieir holiday dress, consisting of a black cloth 
jacket, a scarlet ]>ettieoat, and a muslin apron, under 
which were crossed the ends of the g.ay iieekerchief ; 
on this gri'at occasion they Avorc stockings with em- 
broidered clocks, and velvet shoes fastened Avith small 
steel buckles ; li.o.se Avore also her grandmother’s long 
gold earrings and her massive chain, for her mother 
bad these oruameiits of her owui, and she Avas the eldest 
daughter of the piha J^c Blanc; the neatest ima- 
ginable little roimd'iMrcil cup, trimmed with delicate 
Ewie, completed her hamis.onu! co.stiiine. All flutter- 
ing with pleasure at the pn^speet of the fete, and yet 
almost doubting wdietlier she would licit now rather 
stay with Catharine and her sun than leaA'c^Miem alone, 
she found to her surprise that they likewise Airere 
dressed in their Sunday attire. ‘ Ah,’ suid she, ‘ Olivier! 

.J sec that you are going again to tlie fAshetmau’s 
chapel ; how glad 1 am that you cun earn money now 
to tide there ! ’ 

shall stop a few minutes en pakmnt A^dth my 
mother at the chupel,’ replied Olivier cheerfully ; ' but 


we are going further still: I have never seen a fdte, i 
Rose, since I was a child, ajfd I w'lint to see you and I 
Tliorese, and many of my scholars, dancing on the I 
grass to-day. 1 should like to see every one around me 
looking as hajipy as you do now' !’ 

Rose clasfjed lier hands in delight at this .announce- 
ment, and lier blue eyes glistened with tears. * Now 
then, Olivier,’ she said, ‘the great change has come! 
though not quite such a one as 1 used to wish to see.’ 

‘ My dear child,’ said Catharine quietly, ‘ wh.at arc 
you talking of? My poor boy is no better ; that, you 
know', is quite impossible.’ 

‘ Veil Avill laugh at me, Ma<lame Li/raicT,’ answered 
Rose blushing; ‘ but it .seems to luc that Olivier ought 
now to be changed outwardly as well as inwardly. Oh 
I Aiv'j.sh some kind fairy would touch him w'ith her I 
w.and, and make him a handsome young prince at ! 

once I But instejid of that' She stopped, aiiii |' 

OJiyier continued in a lower tone: !' 

‘ 'I’lu* outward change, Rose, will yot come to me, ’ 
AA'hen this mort.d body shall put on immortality; hut j,' 
tlie work of preparation for that time is wrought by 
patience, .and by Jove, ami by exertion ; if not tliat of ; i 
active labour. Act lliat of the spirit; and this cbiinge 
began in me from the day I Iciarnt to read, and tried to ^ 
help others. You are the little fairy of my life,’ he j 
added Avith a smile of peculiar sweetness, ‘and you , 
must promise to dance near me this evening, Avhere J : 
can ace yon .a.s I ait upon my donkey.’ 1 ; 

IfoAA gladly Jtose promised, and kept her word, and 
how merrily tlie hmg bunmier evening passed away in ;; 
the v.'illcy, I leave you all to imagine. ]' 


TIIK PIMMJO IIFALTH ACT. i; 

IVj: congratulate our readers on the passing of an net '! 
of parliunumt to enforce sanitary measures for ICngland li 
;ind \Valc.s, the metrojiolis alone exiaqited. After years 
of agitation, through the press and otherwise, the puhlic '! 
Avill now have the satisfaction of seeing a law put in ■ 
praetifal operation to carry out principles which all, j 
Avc boheve, acknowb'vlgc to be correct. The ‘ Public i 
Health Act of 1841*,’ ih it is called, falls short in sonie i. 
rcspcctA of wliat U desirable; but on the AAdmIe it forrn.-i j 
a compr«. hcnBive and important piece of legislation, and ! 
marks a distinct advanco^in social history. It Is matter I 
fl>r n*gret that private and local interests have pre- 
vented the njijdication of the act tu the metropolis; but 
this exclusion carinot he long tolerated; nor c.an any 
long period of time elapse before a similar law is ex- 
tended to Scotland. j 

We may lun over a few heads of the act. Tho chief jj 
managcincnt is in tho hands of a general board in JiOn- 1* 
don, and by this board superin tending inspectors aic 
a)>]iointu(l, Toaiuis and di.stricts get the act applied hy ' 
pelilioiiing the hoard. When applied, the local manage- 
ment is reposed in the town council, or in a U>dy spo- 
cially appointed hy rato-payors. Tlie local board is to 
a]^[ioint a survc'vor, inspector of nuisances, clerk, trea- 
surer, and pue.li other ollicers as may be iiecesBary, 
inelinling a legidly-qualiflod medical practitioner, to bo 
the oilicer of licidth for the district. With this assist- 
ance, the local boanl Is entitled to order the cleansing I 
and making of drains and sewers, and the removal of | 
all imiBiinccs ; to prevent houses being erected without | 
drains and ;dl suitable accommodatiuns ; to order that I 
houses alnmdy built, and defective in drainage, shall ; 
be drained and otherwise iniiirbved; and to cause all ; 
houses to be supplied with water, if it cun be done I 
at a cost of twopence a week — wlucb will generally be I 
the case. 7’he local boards have the power of regulating j 
slaughter-houses, and of preventing the establishment • 
of ofleiisive trades. Streets are do be paved and cleaned ; 
by order of the boards, where this is not otherwise : 

I provided for; tiud new streets cannot be commenced '< 
without due notice being given. The local boards may \ 
establish and maintain public pleasure-grounds, erect ' 
water- works, and prev'cnt interment in towns or under , 
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. clmrches and chapels. Tti them likewise is reposetl tho 
, power of licensinj? aiicjVrcf^iilHting connnoii lodgiug^- 
' houses. Every such pla<-(i must Ixs registered ; tho 
. number of its lodgers is to he specified, and it m.'iy he 
cleaned and ventilated by order of the board. Various 
minor regulations, all tending to preserve health, and 
; prevent the spread of disease, are included in the act, 
i which extends to 151 clauses, the whole seemingly so 
, clear and intelligible, that we anticipate no di£|lcnlty in 
; carrying tlicir provisions into operation. What a 
■ spmtter will the act make in those places which have 
I hitherto nestled in filth, and resisted all reasonable 
; remonstrance on the score of injury to healtli ! 

'I'his iiftt fnl act, however, cannot <lo cverytliinp*. Cer- 
\ tail] social disorders whicli it cauiioi: reach will stiil 
i' prevail, and fi)r tliese some supplementary law will he 
I. requisite. Wo allude in particular to an evil which 
1 1 tiircatens to overpower all means of remedy, unless ir 
!; meet, with a speedy and efficient check. This is«ti)e 
! overrunning of Great Rritain l)y Irish pauper vaerants. 

I Villages and small towns in the niust remote localities 
are siifTcring under this infliction in a ndio equal to 
that of large cities. The burden of tlio irruntion is 
r.aising the poor-rates to an intolcTahic degrci\ and .all 
file ordinary inetliods of snccouring the poor arc* hc- 
i coming abortive. If we get up a Ibniseof Itefiigc or 
[ Nightly Shelter to afford temporary relief to houseless 

I strangers, the charity is swamped h}’ vast migrator}’ 
j hordes of Irish ; if we establish a School of Industry for 
! the purpose of receiving the half- beggar, lialf-criininal 
j children who crowd our streets, we fiml we are only 

attracling ragged larnilics from Koscommon, and edu- 
cating and feeding youths wlut W'cre ])orii hundreds of 
miles distant. Attcmiits to repress mcmiieanc}', eriine, 
and disease, are Uttlc better than a burlesque, so long 
as such an inexhaustible fountain of misery is ixirmitted 
,! to ]K)ur forth its polluting streams over the laud. I'lic 
■ active hunianity of the last few years Jnis greatly 
■| aggravated tliis social disorder. Nothing seemed more 

I I praiseworthy orOliristian-Iike than to cstuhiibli Shelters, 
to w’hicli mendicants seeking might he referred, 
and where they would at least be fed and lodged for one 
night. No doubt receptacles of this «elass prrvenlod 
the scandal of paupers being seen to jierish f«)r want. 

' ' Hut what is likely to be the consequence ? ~-:i eireulating 
j; population, who beg and carry disease and demoralisa- 
i tioii through the country, always assured that they will 
I ; liave board and lodging for nothing at each town they 
!' come to. Thus a family of beggars may now malce an 
j I ugrtH^ahle country excursion from Edinburgh to t he vales 
li of Tweed and Yarrow, taking in Teehles and Selkirk 
j by tlie way, and then return to towm ; lodging each night 
;■ in comfortable harbourages providi*d by public charity, 
j! A person living in town, and not making practical iii- 
: qniries on tho subject, can have no proper idea of the 
; mischief which the. schemes wc allude to are producing. 

' In tlic Night Shelter at Ecehles, 1440 vagrant paupers, 
i a large proporlioii being Irish, have been aecoimnodated 
during the last six months. At this rate, a population 
greater than that of the town goes through it annually 
on a sorning excursion ; while, as is observed by a local 
report, the number of persons wlio apply for alms is as 
large as ever. Rut besides those who arc admitted to 
Houses of Refuge, there is a numerous body of vagrants 
who, preferring a wild indcpendcnco, take up their 
j quarters at low lodging-houses, where a small payment 
is exacted. We arc glad to observe that tho provisions 
I of the Public Health Act reach this class of dwellings, 

I not only odious as a focus of demoralisation, but of con- 
j tagioud distempers ; and the law will therefore speedily 
do what landlords, i^rom a sense of what is due to society, 

! should long ago have done. Yet the frightful evils 
I arising from this source Will not be thoroughly assuaged, 

I unless the poor-law and police autViorities, seeking, if 
j 'necessary, new powers, shall put a stop to the influx of I 
{ begging Irish, ind send home those who are in the 
j course of becoming cliargeable on Scotch and Englisii 
I parishes. This is, iu sliort, the monster grievance of 
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the day. and demands earnest and immcxliato attention, j 
With the qiiosti*)!! of their own pt»or England and Scut- 
liind can easily gnipplc; Imt complifatcd with a pro- 
vision for, and siiperviMini of. siu-h hovts of intruder!^ it 
becomes altogothiT uumana.qciihlc, and the i>hilauttirO'* * 
pist resigns the subject in despair. 


. W I L L I A Til A T. L E N. i 

WiixTAW Allen, one of the most 1‘nlightenod and ua- 
tiring pliilanihropists of Tiiodcrii times, waff the son of ' 
Job Allen, a silk manufacturer in SpitaffiLdds, and iu i 
y<mth gave prtiniisc of that spirit of enterprise fur wliich i 
he was afterwards distinguished. At tin* ngv* of four- j 
teen he constructed a telescope to assist himsi'lf in the j 
study of astronomy; and, as he mentions, not being , 
‘strong in cash,’ he contrived to make the instrument ;! 
of pabtchoartl and lenses, which cost him n shilling, r 
llMiiudy as was the device, he adjusted the glasses so |l 
bkilfully, that, to his delight, he could discover the 
satellites of Jiii>itfT. Cliemi.stry w’jis, however, )iis 'j 
favmirilc pursuit ; and even when a child, he. made J; 
frequent experiin(‘nt.s in that science. He posscHced i 
gooil natural abilities, hut they were not much eulli- !{ 
vated by education, for he was employed in his father's ' 
business, to whic’h In* devoted Inrnsclf with diligence ■! 
and attention until his twenty-second year, j 

In 1792 he entered inl«» partnership Mnlh Joseph i 
Gurney Revan, in a idicmical estahlisiimciit in London, 
and now his pursuits were congenial to his tastes. Sue- ■] 
cess attended his professional labours; hut his diligened ■. 
did not by any means prevent his attention to g(*neral ;| 
scieuee, nor obsiruct the operatimi of an earnest phiinn- ii 
Ihropy. William Allen was a member of the Soeiety 
of Eriends, and that is almost saying that hi.s views [ 
AMTO priu tienl, and (lirccterl to social improvement, ‘ 
Rlcsvd with a kindly disposition and enlargeil under- i 
standing, he seems from the hegimiing of his career to ; 
have inveuWd and wrought out Behemes of human me- 1 
lioration. To do good, not merely to talk about it, was j 
the leading feature of liis cnergclic chanuder. Shortly ! 
after iHiginning business, he, in conneelion with Astley j 
Cooper, Dr IJahingtoii, Joseph Fox, and others, formed j 
a Pliilosophicfil Society ; and lie talks in his diary of ; 

‘ Kitting up all night prepnring for lectures luul male- ' 
iiig experiments.’ Ho was introduced iu 1794 to Clark- • 
son ; and the unity of feeling subsisting between them ; 

I cemented a friendship wliieli lasted for half a century, 

Mr Revan retired from business throe years subsequent j 
to the perioil at which .Air Allen entered the firm, tfnd • 
tlie young man then became leading partner. Ho i 
married, and wc now sec him happy and prosperous ; j 
his duties were his delight ; and donicstie love shed | 
its hallowed inllueiice on his path. Brief, however, 
v/as the duration of felicity ; for, ten mouths after hia i 
marriage, death deprived him of his amiable partner, j 
and left him with a motherless infant. This sad j 
event for a time so completely unhinged him, that 
he was unable to continue his favourite pursuits. 

It did not, liowever, deodcti his sympathies, for in 
1797, in c< injunction with a Mr AVilliani Phillips, hei ; 
formed what was long known as * The Spitalfields Soup 
Society,’ to which he gave up all hia energies., Ixi ^ 
March 1798| xhe name of William Allen appears, also oh 
a list of the committee of ' The Soeiety fbr Bettering 
the Condition of the I’oor ;* and these societies proved 
highly beiieflcial at a time when bread was seventeen- 
pence-halfpcnny a loaf. Rut his benevolence was hot ' 
confined to public chariticfi, for he was daily seen enter- I 
ing tlie abodes of misery, and devoting himself to other j 
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labourft of Jove. It was, liowever, for a time only that 
his anlniir in the pursuit of sclentiflc investi( 2 :ation was 
fbecked ; for, two years after, lie resumed his labours in 
tliat brancli of knowledge with renewed vigour. It is 
not generally desirable for a young man, who is anxious 
to 8uecee<l in iino particular department of science, to 
divide his attention among others ; but we can scarcely 
quarrel with William Allen, though we find him one 
day with Astley Cooper and l>r Bradley trying experi- 
ments in respiration ; another wilfi jluninliry Davy 
making discoveries in eleetricity ; on a third, freezing 
quicksilver with muriate of lime, ^c. with his friend 
Pcpys and on the fidlowin;', with Dr Jenntr and 
others making observations on flie ctjw-pox. About 
this time, too, he entered rath(*r deeply int«» the study 
of botany, gained some knuwledge <if drawing, engaged 
a tutor to assist liirn in mathematics, improved himself 
in Ereiich arnl (lennati, and imule further observations 
in astronomy, bcsidr.s aiding in the formation of geolo- 
gical amt inineralogieal s<)cieti<>s, and hetanning :i mem- 
lH*r of the Ih»ar<i of Agriculture, w'here he gave frequent 
lectures. From this linie his pnhlic engagements were 
BO iiiiincrons, ihat wc can here onl^^ glanee at them. 
W«* are astonished, as we proceed, lo find that a coni- 
psratively hiiinhle individual, in the I'oursc of a brief 
life, was enabled to accomplish such a vast amount of 
gooiJ as he effected. 

In 1801, Mr Allen became a lecturer .at the Askesian 
Hciciety (the name, now given to the riiilo.sophie.il 
tSficiety before- mentioned'). The next, year he joined 
the Tjinna?an Society, and lectured on chemistry at 
Guy’s Hospital, 'riic year fidlowing he xvas elected 
one of the presidents at CJiiy’s, and by tlm advice of 
friends, accepted un invitation from ttic Royal liiKtitii- 
tion, of which he was ajnember, to become one of their 
]ectnrer.s. In 1804 ho gave (in the whole) as many as 
108 lectures. He had now all hut rcaeluHl the pinmudo I 
of fiiuie, and wealth and honours Iny temj>tingly before | 
liini, It is obvious, however, that his obieel. was not 
self-nggnindisemeiit or w'(jrl(lly applause. Imt tliat his 
motives 'ware purely disinterest e<l ; for we find him 
devoting his property, talents, and health wholly to tlio 
iMjriefit of his fcUow-ereatures. In 18o.'> hdi joined the 
committee formed by (JIarkson, Wilberlorce, and others 
for tfie abolition of the slave-trade. This nii(]uifous 
traffic bad lung drawoi f()rt!i his warmest Hyri>patlne.s ; 
and when quite young, he made a re-sohition never 
to use sugar (which was procured principally by the 
labour of negroes) until the freedom of the slavi's was 
secured. ThU enthusiasm continued for forty -three 
years. Nor was his heart les.s feelingly alive to the 
sufferings of Jiis fellow .countrymen, lie ret‘ogni.sed 
the claims of * a man and a brother,’ how’cver low lie 
bud sunk in wretchedness and vice, and bent his ener- 
gies to tlie reformation of the eriminul code, e8{tociaily 
to the subject of puuisliinent by death. I'or this ob- 
ject a party of seven gentlemen dined together at his 
Inujse in Plough Court in July 1H08, and formed them- 
selves inh) a society. The punishment of dcatu w^as at 
that tune, inflicted for very slight ofleiices. In 1813 we 
And him interesting himself for a young man who, 
Ixiing convicted of jumping in at a window, and steal- 
ing certain articles of verv little v*aluc, was condemned 
to death. Tlie following is an e.x tract from a letter 
he wrote to Jjord Sidmoutb on the subject : — * Shall 
a per8im--to wlmm, be it remembered, society has 
failed in its duty, by BulVcriog him to grow up in 
ignoranc^-for the crime of sleidUig to the amount of a 
few shillings, and without any aggravating circum- 
stances, suffer the very same piinishnient which you 
inflict upon him who has Iwen guilty of fiic most bar- 
barous murder, and, in short, endure the greatest 
punishmeut whicli oiw human being can inflict upon 
another? To reform the guilty, and to re^ru. Ihcm as 
uagful tueinbi'rB of the community, is u glorious triumph 
pt humanity, and marks a state rising in the scale of 
t^flUsation •, but to have no other resource than the 
poniuihmeut of death, reiniuds me of the miserable sub- 


terfuge of a barbarous age, barren in expedients to save, 
.strong only to destroy.* It i/'gratifying to state timt 
the application was successful. In the same year Mr 
Allen became treasurer to the British and Foreign 
School Society; and the. affairs of Joseph Lancaster 
were now in such a state of embarrassment, that a 
vigorous efiort was necessary to prevent this exciellent 
institution from falling to the ground, notwithetuuding 
the indefatigable labours of its worthy founder. His 
heart was set on this new undertaking, for in his diary 
he says : ‘ Of all the concerns that 1 have anything to 
do with, the Lanoasteriau lies the most heavily on my 
mind.’ This school business brouglit him into frequent j 
communication with different members of the royal 
family, who had become its patrons. Among these was > 
the ]*>ukc of Kent ; and his royal highnes*? conceived ; 
sucli a strong regard for him, that lie ever treated him i 
as a Confidential and attached friend. j 

III 181.3 we find our philanthropist forming fresh 
plans of benevolence in the erection of savings’ banks. I 
'fo a friend at Bristol he writes : ‘ Hast thou turned j 
thv attention to the subject of a bank for the ptwr, in ! 
whii'li their little savings of threepence or sixpence a j 
vuek might accumulate fi)r their benefit? 1 have c.on- 
sulted Morgan, the great calculator, and he is to sketch | 
me a plan.* I 

'I’hesc plans wore carried into effect three years after. 
The same year, from a pure desire to improve the coil- ; 
dll ion of the poor, he united with the schemes wJiich | 
Robert Owen was tlu'U carrying out at Tjanark. lie Ij 
was urged to this step b}' the solicitations of his friends; |; 
but it subsequently c.'iuscd him much distress of mind, j' 
owing to I he very opposite views which he and Mr [1 
Owen held on the subject of ndigion. In the Fchriiary jj 
of 1814, Wilhfafonjc interested Allen and Clark.son for ;! 
the Lastairs and Chinese; and with them sought and j| 
obtained permission to visit the barracks at Jtiitdiff, 'I 
wliere two hundred of those unhappy crcjiitures were !■ 
living in a most de]>l()rahlc condition. The Lasi'ars’ 
v^ociety wa.s in consequence formed for their relief. Mr • 
AllfMi also associated himself with the Peace Society ; i 
and when the .allied sovendgns visited London, a dcTUita- 
tion from the Slxaety of Friends presented addres.sL« to | ; 
them. The address for the emperor of Rn.^sia was sent \[ 
to (^)unt Lieven, and on the day following Mr Allen 
waited on that nobleman* to make arrangements for ils 
presentation- Greatly to his astonishment, instead of i! 
a ceremonious reception, the count w'as awaiting ids | 
arrival in his carriage. Having invited him to enter, J 
he said that the emperor had expressed a desire to j 
I attend a Friends’ meeting, and proposed that they < 

I should thenifore embrace tlie iiresent opportunity. ■: 

I They accordingly drove ofl’ to Count Nesselrode’s, ,i 
w'hciv the emperor, the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, ,, 

I the Duke of OUlenliurg, and the Duke of Wurtein- Ij 
burg joined them, and they rode together to the nearest 'j 
meeting-house then open flir devotion. The good people j; 
were no doubt surprised ut this unexpected arrival; j! 
but there was no coniinotion. The strangers took | 

seats along with the rest of the congregation; and I 
wlicn tlie meeting broke up, expressed themselves j 
pleased wdUi their visit. ! 

The year ISl.'i is marked by fresh labours in the 
cause of lienevolcnce, Allen’s ever -active mind now 
projected an institution for the reformation of juvenile 
criminals; and in the ensuing year, in the midst of 
these numerous engagements, he brought out a journal, 
entitled ‘ The I'liilanthropist,’ the object of which was 
to show that each individual may in some measure all^- 
viato the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, and add to 
the amount of human happiness. In 1816 he entered 
u|K>n anotlier new and important sphere of usefulness, 
which was visits to the different European countries, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, from personal inquiry, the. , 
state of prison discipline, and cxuminii^ into titth- . 
jects of national education, tlie condition' of the poor, and ' 
liberty of conscience. After such investigations, he |iiro* 
ceeded to the various courts, and made known hia obser* 
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vations, at the same time suggesting such improvements 
as were deemed necessarjLto the case. He was in most 
instanoes well received, fiiougli he sometimes had to 
contend with strong opposition from those who thought 
kbowledge too powerful an instrument to be placed in 
the hands of the mass. Ho brought forth arguments 
showing the fallacy of this idea, and proving that igno- 
rance is an insurmountable barrier to the progress of mo- 
rality and civilisation, lie also strongly maintained the 
rights of conscience, asserting that ‘ the business of civil 
governors is the protection of the people in tiieir rights 
and privileges; but that they have nothing to do in 
matters of religion, provided that the good order of the 
coininunity is not disturbed.’ The first of these jour- 
neys was taken in company with several friends. After 
crossing to Calais, they passed through Belgium and 
Holland into Germany and Switzerland. At Geneva 
Mr Allen experienced a severe shock in the d(!.'itli f»f 
his second wife. He deeply felt her loss, and soon ijJ'tcr 
returned to liis native land. His second tour was com- 
menced in August 1818. He was then accompanied 
by Mr Stephen Grellet. Their first niis.sion w;is to 
Norway, and from thence they passed into Sweden. 
At Stockholm they had a private interview with the 
king, to whom they had previously pent an address on 
the important subjects before-mentioned. As their aalu- 
' tation on parting was rather uncommon, we will give 
! the account from his diary. * The king was mo<;t kind 
I and cordial. While 1 was holding his hand to lake leave, 

! in the love which I felt for him, I expressed my desire 
! that the Lord would bless and preserve liini. It .seemed 
' to go to his heart, and he presented his cheeks for me 
, to kiss, first one, then the other. He took the same leave 
I of Stephen and Enoch [friends who were with him], and 
!' commended lurnself to our prayers.’ The party then 
; embarked for Finland, and journeyed on to St Teters- 
• burg. The emjK^rorwas absent when they arrived at 
i the Russian capital ; but they were kindly received by 
I the royal family and their court. Alexander returned 
; shortly after, and he sinewed tliat his professions of 
I regard when in England M'crc, sincere, by receiving 
I them without cerennony, and by treating them with 
the warmth and confidence of friendship. The follow- 
ing spring they left St Petersburg for Moscow, and j 
after passing tl^rough Tartary and Greece, returned 
huiv.e through Italy and Fraruv- 
A third journey in 1822 was undertaken principally 
from a desire to interest the EinjHTor Alexander in the 
abolition of slavery, and to plead the cause of the poor 
Greeks. They had several interview's at Vienna, and 
the emperor entered warmly into Allen’s benevolent 
projects. Alexander was himself going to Verona, and 
lie urged our iihilantliropist to visit that ])lacu. Here 
again they met — met for the last time on earth. Their 
parting was teucljing, for difierence of station and tlie 
formalities of a court were overlooked in the w'urrn 
gushing feelings of afiection. They continued in con- 
versation for sonic hours, being, to use hi.s own words, 

* both loath to part. J t was,’ he goes on to sa3s * be* 
tw'cen nine and ten o’clock w'hen I rose. He (the em- 
peror) embraced and kissed mo three times, sa^dng. 
Remember me to ^mur family I should like to know 
them. Ah ! when and where shall we meet again ! ” ’ 
Mr Canning had desired the Tiritisli minister at Turin 
to make inquiries into the real state of the Waldenses, 
who were sufibring severe persecution. Mr Allen, who 
had proceeded thither on leaving Verona, agreed to 
accompany that gentleman into the valleys, and in con- 
sequence of the report they gave, some important pri- 
vileges were granted. 

In 1825 lie eatabiished a School of Industry at Lind- 
field near Brighton ; and about the same time (in con- 
junction with the late Jffibin Smith, M. T.) made trial of 
a plan he had long had in contemplation — a Cottage 
Society, now entitled Tlie Society for Improving the 
. Condition of the Labouring-Classos.’ He was desirous 
of tiMxoducing this plan into Irdandt and we cannot 
ftNrbw giving the Mowing amusing letter fiom Miss 


Edgeworth on the subject. After expressing her fears 
that the scheme would Ihj found impracticable in the 
present state of the Trish iH^asantry, sho says: ‘Your 
dttir#/ plaiijf. for instance, whuOi have auu^ceded so well 
in Switzerland, would not do in this country, at least 
not without a century’s experiments. Paddy would fall 
to disputing with the dairyman, would gm to law with 
him for his share of the f'tmuum cow’s milk, or for her 
or he would pledge his eighth or sixteenth 
part of h(^ for his rent, or a botthi o7 hi.sky, and the 
cow would be poiindod, and replt'dged. and repounded, 
and bailed, and canted, and things iuipossibl-; for you 
te foresee —perhaps impossible for your En}ilisli iinagi- 
iiatiou to conceive — would happen to tlie cow and the 
dairyman. In all your attempts to serve 1113 poor dear 
countrymen, you would find that, whilst 3’oa were tie* 
mmstratiiuj to them what would lie their greatest 
advantage, they would be always making out a short 
eut— not a roxal rojul, hut a bog road — to their own • 
hy-objeets. P.tddy would be most grateful, most sin- 1 
cercl3' grateful to you, and would bles.s 3'ouv honour, ■’ 
and your honour’s honour, with all his lieart; but ho ! 
would iieverllu'lcss not, scruple, on every practicable 
oceasioii, to — to— to cheat, I will not say, that is a 
coarse w'ord — but to eireuinveiit you. At every turn 
3'ou would find Padily trying to walk round you, begging 
3'oiir honour's )>:irdon — luit oil, bowing to the ground 
to 3'ou — all tlie w'hile. huighing in your face, if you found 
him out ; and if he outwitted you, loving you uU the 
better for being such an innocent. Seriously, there is 
no doubt that th<> Irisli people would learn lu)nest3% { 
punctuality, order, and economy, with proper njotiv<>s, '\ 
and proper training, in due time ; but do not leave time j| 
out of your account Very sorry should 1 In*, either in 'jl 
jest or earnest, to discourag»» any of tJiat enihusiasni of |j 
benevolence which animates yon in their favour; hut ij 
as radcl3' himself wouhl sav, Sure it is better to bo 
disappointed in tlie beginning tlian the end.” Each 
failure in attempts to do good in this country dist*ou- 
rages the friends of Immaiiity, and encourages tho 
raiiers, Reofiers, and croakers, and puts us back in hope 
perliaps half a century. TluTcfore think before you 
begin, and Jiegin upon a small scale, which you may \ 
extend us 3’ou please afterwards.’ 

Ill 1828 Mr Allen discoiitimiod his lectures at Guy's 
Hospital, and his farewell address to the students was 
printed. It was po beautiful and appropriate, that it 
wouhl be well if it liud a wider cirt'uhition. The fol- 
lowing year he was married a third time to a widow 
lady belonging to the Society of Friends. Jlis choice 
w'as again a hafipy one, and tended to gild his declining 
days. This lady dice! before him, eight years after 
their union, lie now spent a greiit part of his time at 
a small lumsc near JAiidfield, in the midst of the cot- 
tages for tlic poor he had been iii.strumentul in erecting. 

It was his favourite retreat from the fatigue and bustle 
of public life. He had not, however, finished his career 
of uacfulnesR. In 1882 Jic took another journey, which 
embraced Holland, Hanover, l*rus.sia, and Hungary $ 
and in 1838 ho crossed the Tyrenees, and visited Spain 
for the same objects as bi^forc. 

Wc cannot pass over a passage in his history which, 
though trilling, shows hio eharacter as truly as his ! 
public acts of bencwolence. When upwards of seventy, j 
he was ohlige<l, from weaknes.*!, to discontinue those ! 
labours which had bo long been his delight. To avoid ! 
the temptations to impatience often felt after a liAi of ; 
activity, and also with the idea of being useful, he endea-^ 
voured to make acquaintamic with all the 3'ouiig peopla 
in his neighbourhood, and devoted much time to their 
instruction and amusement; thus, like the setting suitthe 
shed light and beauty to the last His health gradually 
declined, and his death, which w'as peaceful, took place 
on the 30th of December 1 843. 

Few rise to the honours, and fewer atill to the tise- 
fulness, which William Allen attained. Talent and for- 
tuitous drchmstanccs aided his progress { hut the secret 
of his success was steadiness of purpose and unwearied 
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iiKluptry. Ifis labours were systematic, which pre- 
vented eitlutr Joss of time or confusion ; and the strong 
sense of duty, which was the spring of all his actions, 
kept him from turning giddy with applause. Jlis life 
teaches a useful lesson, and his example is not the 
I least benefit l)e has conferred on the world. * He being 
i dead yet speakelh.* 


W I N T E R 1 N G 1 N 1’ A 

11 Y A LADV. 

THfHO ARTH LK— BErOllK <'nniM'MAh. 

It was a curious 1st of November to iiortlurns like us 
— no fires till the cvciniij?. leaves »>ti all tlie trees, the 
country in high hejiuiy, and the sun still requiring to 
be shaded from mir vyi s hv an umbrella, w'ithoiit which 
protection many of the Urihsh inhabitants never stir 
out during the ivbole >C!ir. Pan now filled fast, fresh 
families arriving daily. 'lov/ards the end <)f the Inst 
moiith all the rn;ne!i oflieinls had returned to their 
ernjdoyments. and now tlie visitors were all pouring in 
from the wateiing-pliuios, and llie stningera from a 
greater distnnec. Tlic streets soon looked busier, and 
the 7'>iglisli elmpel was quite crowded on Suiida 3 ’'s. It 
, is the custom for the new arrivals to call on all tliosc 
they find already established. Wc had nilfilUal our 
duty in this respect to the lew we hud found before us; 
and after we Iiad called at tlie Maine and at the Tn'- 
fecture, we were repaid in kind by .a sliowcr of cards 
falling on niir table daily, till the society had exhausted 
itself. We had a universal acipiaintanoc, owing to a 
family connexion between us and a Hcarnais noble. 
‘ Rather an odd circumstance prevented my getting 
i immediately into the regular business of visiting, for 
I a business it is, and one very full of ceremonious 
I punctilios. 

I The very agreeable so('i{?lT of this hoantifnlly-situated 
! town is composed of a great variety of 'I’liere 

i .are the members of the local government, a feAv Pari- 
sians in search of h<‘{iltli, some Spanish refugees, a Pole 
' or two, a stray Italian, a very .superior description of 
. British to those who frequent the small Freot^h towns 
j along the northern coast, ntid a selection from the offi- 
cers of the regiments in garrison. Much has Britiidi 
! money done for tliis pretty })laee. Houses for us to live 
1 in, shops to provide us with the many uece.s.saries we 
1 fancy requisite, carriages, doctors, liav(‘ all sprung ux> 

I witiiin a very few years by tliK help of ISritish g<ild. !i 
! would he a melaneiioly day for this part of France 
w’erc the many foreign residents ever to take it into 
their heads to leave it. But this is nut likely. 

"We w'ere attracted to the window one ver}' cold day 
|! early in the month the buzz .and tread of a multi- 
!' tinie, and looking out, saw the Avliole street filled by a 
I' crowd that put the whole town into a commotion. It 
j: was St 'Martin’s day, the great fair <if the year. On 
!l going out, w'e found our way lay between rows of 
' elosfely-set stalls, not only in our ow'n neighbourhood, 
but in every street and lane almo-st in the town. The 
inai'ket-pl.icc, the space before the Prefecture, before 
the churclip.^, all otluT solaces, indeed, avitc completely 
occupied by the stalls of the sellers and a mob of pur- 
chasers. T.ii: Haute IMimte, where the barnwiks are, 
Avos really eluiked up with horses, ponies, mules, and 
the necessary atteiuhuits iqioii tlieir sale, many of w'honi 
were Bpaniarda, who came from a distance, even from 
the plains beyond the mountains, with their spirited 
merchandise. Tlicy added (Mmi-idoruhly to the interest 
of this amusing scene, Irom Ibcir pie.turcsquc appear- 
ance, their commanding air and figure, iMdr dignified 
niauiier, and very graceful costume— all, however, best 
admired at a distance, and hehiud the wind. They 
wore breeches ojKjn at the knee, and long stockings to 
meet theni, both generally black ; a brown or blue 
jacket, with open sleeves, in some cases ornamented 
with hanging buttons j a broad red sash round the 
waist; a turned-over shirt collar, when they had one 


to show'; and the beautiful sombrero, the brown felt I 
hat with its broad flexible lefrf covering the black hair '' 
which fell in glossy lengths upon their shoulders. They ! 
walked like stage heroes, with an easy swing of the 
body when moving, not unlike the spring of our High- | 
landers ; but they are a verj' much taller race of men. 
The other ecmnioditics to be disposed of in this general 
mart for .Ml descriptions of goods were for the most jiart 
the produce of the country, and such foreign wares in 
exchange as wore likely to he of service to a simple 
people. The dealers, male and female, sat out in the 
open air the whole day, though the cold was very severe 
— a black gloomy frost, .'ind the mountains white to 
their base. Tlic people never BPcmed to fisel the eold : 
all wdnter they sat out, or in their shops with open 
doors, or in their rooms with open windows ; very ! 
Wiimily e.lad, to be sure, anil tlie women always with . 
chaufibrettes to set their feet on, but no fires, except at ; 
inliCgViils, in their kitchens ; and there they remaineil, j 
huighing, talking, singing, W'orking, to all appearance ij 
quite as comfortable as I was beside my hearth heaped !■ 
with glowing logs, wuth my screen, and my rugs, and 
my carefully- closed windows. | 

■J'he hoi-ses brought to tins fair of St Martin’s were ; 
some of them very handsome, tliougli small ; they were 
gencTally unbroken, and a few' looked jw if it avouUI not i 
be an easy tusk to train them. Tiic inanufaetured goods ! 
of the distrie.t were remarkable for their excellence. 
The linen mid the knitting I have mentioned ; they Avere 
quite equalled by the Avoollens. The blankets Ai'tre 
beautiful; very roft, mid very thick, and very wiiite; 
with such hmuhionir* bright -red borders, that one of | 
them w'ould have bought tlic results of a whole hunting 
season from a North American Indian. The finer stufls \ 
were very superior; tlic Bareges, made at J.uz, the ; 
inou.*iseliiiPs do luinc and de chcATe, the tartans, wiirc all j 
superior to our owm fabrics of the same sort. Tlie fine | 
w'ool of the J^yrcnecs, dyed in that clear atmosphere, 
admits.of no competition, 'liiey were not cheap. No- 
thing from the loom is cheap in France except broad- \ 
cloth for gentleiueirs coats. A lady finds the materials i 
of lier drc.ss much more costly bore th.m at home, ex- ! 
cept in tliu one., article of millinery; and yet a wmnuin i 
dresses at less expense here tliiui at home, althoupli a ■ 
single article the le.'ist out of the reigning fashion is j 
never seen upon her. A F/encii wardrobe is so small, it is 
not good taste to exhibit a daily variety of costume ; and 
cverytbing is of the best, wearing well to the end : no 
imitation lacc, or imitation cambric, or slight satin CA'or 
made ukc of. A ilegree of attention ia paid to the care 
of all these v.ahuiblcs, wdiieh is the only tnio economy, j 
L would not wdsh my young countrywomen to devote j! 
quite BO much earnest thought to the business of the I 
toilette as is the habit of niOKst of their French neigh- ;! 
hours, but it would not be unwise to take a lesson from ;> 
them ill tlieir managemciit of small funds for this pur- j 
pose, or in the propriety with Avhich ages, and seasons, I 
and the sort of entertainments frequented, are .'Tttcnded ; 
m in the selection of suitable equipments, and in the \ 
refinement of despising all the frippery too successfully j 
rocominendcd to tlie liriti.Mi fair * as cheaper than it . 
ever could have been made for the money.* Not that a i 
cultivated taste can altogether approve of French taste | 
in dress. Tiicy are too fond of striking contrasts in ! 
colours ; not always judicious in choosing wdiat is best ; 
adapted to face, or figure, or complexion. They too | 
servilely follow' the exact pattern of the fashion. I i 
never could reconcile my eyes to yellow bonnets with 
red ribbons inside of them ; but the imtting bn is so i 
illimitable, the fitting so perfect, the freshness so re- j 
markable, that they all seem to be new out of the I 
dressmaker’s hands whenever they show themselves in i 
public. The carelessness of their homo tliere I 

is no danger of our ever copying. 

Our landlord called upon us about this very cold ilnief 
and taught us how to keep very much bietter ' 

We had, Avith English neatness, made the servaiits Tfri 
move the ashes every morning from the fireplaoe, vrlute* 
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vash the lioartli, sweep all up clean and trim, and lay' 
the wood oil between thc^ops, with a very tidy abaenee 
of all reli(]ue3 of yesterday. As they sold the ashes 
to the washer woman, they made no objection to this 
tniiibleaome piece of neatness : but how iimch our Eng- 
lish ignorance amused our landlord ! He put an imme- 
diate stop to the tniilic: in ashes. He made tlieiu bring 
back all that were in the house, and he heaped them up 
behind the fire in a {perfect bank, there to remain till the 
sixe of it shouhl become inconvenient : a thick layer was 
spread over the liearth in which the logs were bedded ; 
and certainly the degree of warmth thus produced was 
delightful. It was never cold long together, seldom for 
more tliiin four or five days at a time, and this not very 
frequently repeated : the average is about thirty wintry 
days during the season ; and the mornings were very 
rarely harsh enough to interfere with the early walk my 
brother and X were fond of taking. 

One cold afternoon we walked out to call on Ff^mc 
friends who were living in a ver^'^ prettily -situated 
country-house. On our way we found all the puhlic- 
hoiises very full of contpaiiy, very loud singuig pro- 
ceeding from most of them. It must have been a 
holiday, for these merry-makings were not usual. Tlie 
wine shops are all distinguished by a ‘ hush,* a real 
live green bough, hung out over the open diior, truly 
verifying the old saying; for tlie wine within being the 
country produee, was very far, indeed, from deserving 
praise. In a sort of barn b(‘loiiging to one of these 
a dance was going on veri* int‘rrily. The phiee was 
nearly filled by decently -dressed peti 8 ar)tr 3 ', footing 
gaily away in the regular lignres of a set of (luadnUcs 
to a sort of a jig .tune pluyc»l on a fiildle b}'' a man who 
was perched upon the top of a barrel in a corner. A 
quantity of straw luid been swept up round Iniii, for the 
double purpose of clearing the floor and keeping the 
barrel in its place ; and the eompany, perfeetly saliMfled 
both with their ball-room and their band, paced awa.v 
in the very height of good-humour. They were quite 
unaware for some time of any a<l(lition to their own 
class of spectators, arv.l when they <Ud discover us. they 
iiiadc way at tlie door to give us*a better vitiw of tlieir 
proceedings. The fidillcr at any rate laired none the 
worse for this civility. There is something particularly 
agn‘eahlc in the native good - breeding of this whole 
nation, a charm in mere manner worthy' of the stuily 
of pliilanthropists. Our frieiut.s were at home, fortu- 
nately ; for the heat whs great toiling up tlic steep hill 
under that bright, though wintry sun, even, while the 


ably, and where they devote thenisolvcB at all to the art, 
they excel in it. 'Vhe organist wjis an admirable teacher, 
as was also a young Spanish lady of good birth, who 
had ill better days followed lior mnsieal atudies for her 
pleasure, and now. pvpatiiatetl during the troubles, she 
supported her family by attending ]>npila. We are not 
in the habit of thinking the French fond of mn-iic, but 
I believe we arc mistaken. 'I'ln y <lo not like tlie same 
style of eomiKisition we do, but they enjoy'' their own 
thoroughly^ and they execute it ]u‘rfcetiy well. The 
tradesmen class are capable of playing well in concert; 
many of their wives excel on the pianolorte ; and the 
lady and gentlemen amateurs are often very superior 
performers, and so obliging in making their ngreeable 
talent of use, that there was never any dillicuUy in 
society in arranging a hand to dance to, all present 
offering their servieea in turn, to promote the ainnsc- 
ineiits of the evening, with an engaging readiness which 
the more iid«>ni<*d their good -nature. There was no 
atlciijpt at display, no timidity', no trilling; it seemed 
to he a siinpli^ duty to do one’s best, iiinl in geiKTid it 
would liave been (lifticult to do betti^r. At tho smaller 
parties there was never any other music than ivhat tho 
eonijianv thus produced for them .selves. When it went 
beyond tills sociable sort of gathering, the tradesmen of 
the town were leguhirly engaged for the balls, and they 
played with a spirit which proved that they really 
enjoyeil this employment of their leivsnre. French 
qiiadnllo music is peculiarly exhilarating, w'ell-selccted, 
iui-.l adiiiir.ihly arranged : the dancing is more quietly' 
graceful than we were even prepiircd for. 

The tribute to St tVevlia laid, the church was cleared 
for a funeral, a side altar only rcniaiiiing lighted. The 
colliii was brought in, surroiinded liy priests ciianting. 
a low nioncctonoiis sort of dirge, followed by a crowd 
<if iMoiirncrs, and placed upon trcssels while the re- 
niaiiiiiig eeremonies were performing. On quitting the 
church, tho r.iin began to fall ; mul wliile hurrying 
along, a girl of a humble clas.*», whom 1 had never 
sect! ill my life before, came up to me with such a 
pretty’^ smile, and in the most, graceful manner oftbred 
me her red cotton umbrella ; us a thing of course, 
her gown was cotton, mine was silk. There appeared 
to be no question about my accepting it, I w'ould not, 
for hiitli our .gowns, have pained lier by a refusal. 
Whether it w’eic this siulden shower after the heat of 
the crowded chiireh, or the many changes of weather 
wliitdi 1 had neglecled properly to guard against, 1 
know not, but tlie fjnppe^ our dreaded iiiiluensca, seixed 


air was chilly. We rested a while, and then returned 
leisurely, intending to have another peep of the happy 
group we had left dancing. Jlut all were gone. It was 
like a dream, or the change in a fairy tale. Wc were 
hardly sure we had liit the place. Not a soul but our- 
selves stood beside the doorway, and inside was the 
straw spread equally over the floor, and four quiet cows 
lying down to chew the cud upon it. 

The next market-day wa.s St Cecilia’s, when w'e at- 
tended high mass in tlie church of St Martin’s, fo^ 
the sake of the music w'e expeidcd to hear. The altars 
were all splendidly decorated with flowers and sundry 
elegant objects, in a manner pleasing to the feelings. 

1 was, however, still more pleased with the blending of 
all classes of worshippers on the great open floor of the 
church, instead of putting them into pews according to 
rank. Tlie orchestra for this occasion was arranged on 
bench'es in a semicircle behind the high altar : iC was , 
principally composed of the tradesmen of the town, each 
of whotn was a tolinpahle proficient upon some one in- 
strument, assisted by41ie military band and a very well- 
toued organ, remarkably well played by the t^panish or- 
ganist of the church. A young Spanish priest chanted 
part of the service in a 'lygy that quite surprised us; his 
voice w'os line, his manner equal to it ; altogether the 
music WHS very creditable. The Spaniards are, it seems, 
an eascntially musical people^ IKtssessing native lura of 
great beauty in several styles. Almost aft the popula- 
tion of all ranks tluoughout Spain play and sing agree- 


nio. I thonglit mysell' very ill, but the maids laughed 
at. me. 'riiey imniiisud a complete cure if 1 would 
follow their fireserifition , and as iiiy o\i'ii let-alone plan 
had not answered, 1 tried theirs. Jt was very simple : 
a foot-hatli of hot water poured on wood ashes, the softest 
emulsion ever compoinnli'd, and a tisane of thin gruel 
and brandy — il was quite cdleftiml. 1 was peifectly 
well in the nioniinp. 'riiehc ti-sanes, with or witiiuut 
brandy, according to t-iie nature of ilie ailment, were 
I the principal iiiedieines used lierc for all e^niiplaiiits, 
and as they supersede for the time any' other nourish- 
ment, they probably answer the purpose in ordinary 
ea*'f*s. 

Aly happy' recovery' on the brandy and osliCB was an ■ 
au«ipiciouH inomciit for our two niaidH to aunoutu'c to 
us, which the.v did very prettily, that they were going 
on a party of pleasure. They never naked leave, but 
appeared before me ready' dressed within a short period 
of the time they expected a carriage to call for them, to 
take them and others to the country-house of a French 
gentleman, who had given his servants leave to invite 
a party of fiirii Js to spend tine afternocn there. They 
were sure Madame, who m'hs bo kind, would never 
refuse them this little pleasure. Monsieur gav$l tlua 
/etQ, and provided the conveyances, and had certainly 
made a numl>er of people very happy, and merry too, 
j judging from that section of the (ximpony which left 
our courtyard. Our ladles were in full dress. Miule 
I moiseUe Louise wore a pretty cap with fiink ribbons^ 


and a bl;u-k silic apron ; Mademoiselle Josephine had a 
silk liHiidkcrehief round her head, and a silk shawl 
upon luT shoulders, and a new striped apron with very 
lar^re frilled pockets in it^ J^ucklly for us w'e had 
friends glad to give us our dinner, so we had none of us 
cause to regret the holiday. These parties are not very 
common in the French houses, but amongst the servants 
of the British residents they arc far too frciiucnt An 
eternal round of dissipation is going on among them, 
which made me rejoice I had bnmglit no maid with me 
to be spoiled for my quiet English home. In the upt»er 
ranks the society w'as too small to allow of an incessant 
course of parties, and the r(»orns were too small to 
admit of large numbers in them. With a few excep- 
tions, twenty or thirty people quite filled an ordinary 
drawing’n>oin ; the evening , reunions were therefore 
more sociable than brilliant, the refreshments very in- 
expensive, the amusements a little carpet-dancing and 
cards. Whist and eeartez were the games generally 
played; but a good deal of gambling went on even 
among the ladies, w'bo played much, and high, some of 
the younger ones jireferring cards to dancing. They 
were married of course : very few unmarried girls are 
taken out into company, though this is more frequently 
dune now than in former days, and 1 heard the inno- 
vation was approved of. 

Some of Jlic English gave dinners in the English 
style ; very heavy affairs I thought them ; but they 
’ were much approved of by the Frencli, especially wlu n 
line capons from the north, or a salted round of hcef, 
were produced at them. 'J'he cooks at Fan are goorl; 
the best have been taught at llordoiuix, and they 
manage all the meat part of the dinner very w'ell. ^J'lic 
•little bits they buy for their dishes, and the .Hinguiar 
delicacies they seek after, are odd to us. Calf's brains 
WAS a favourite enfremtU; tri]»e, admirably dressed, 
another. They bring hoitie two slices of barn, a quarter 
of a pig’s cheek, throe ribs of a neck of mutton, 
never preparing for any to remain over, cold meat not 
being liked by the French. The fish was very good ; 
brought from rjayonnu rno.st of it, and well dres.sed, 
except the red saliiu/ii, which was spoiled to my taste 
by the quantity of olive oil poured over it.. The pastry 
and other confectionary rather disappointed ua : there 
was no great variety in it, and it liad always to he 
bought in from the shops, few of tlie cooks understand- 
ing that department, their skill extending no further 
than custard ereains in cups — a sort of Imt cake— and a 
plurnpiidding ! made from an English receipt, and 
without vrliich no dinner is eve.r given. Coffee, without 
milk, is always handed round after dinner. 

The prefet liaving an allowance for the purpose of 
entertaining the town, had a reception every Moialay 
evening, and two great balls during the season. One or 
two other balls took place in commodious apartments; 
and the coninianding officer gave one to the garrison, to 
which every officer, w'ith his wife, w’as invited, and a 
few of his private acquaintance besides. Tiiere were 
more pretty women at this ga.y and very jiteasant as- 
senihly than we had noticed any other where. French 
men are m general very handsome, and their manner 
adds very much to their attractions : they are so quiet, 
so self-possessed, they can always command words to 
pay their hitle compliment, or to make their pertinent 
answer; and their attentions to our sex, of whatever 
Age, are so respectfully cibliglng. The manner which 
in oUr own eountry Vudongs only to the very highest 
rank, is here charactoriatie, of the nation. The charm 
it throws over daily intercourso is indescribable. The 
women possess less personal Iwauty—they want height 
and shape in figure, and outline in featut^s— neither is 
their manner so agreeable as one less studied ; but their 
powers of conversation are surpassing ; they are ani- 
mated without pertness, blever without pedantry, lively 
without being frivolous, and they tiave a particularly 
grsiC^al way of saying what is pleasing. The Monday 
evemngs at tlm Prefecture were very amusing — seldom 
ihore .iaiaa forty people, who were all set down to seve- 


ral small tables to tea on their arrival. The occupations 
of tlie company proceeded alfterwards in a matter-of- 
course fashion, the consequence of pn^-arrangement, 
which prevented the least appearance of fuss— an in- 
decorum that would have been insupportable to these 
well-bred peoiile. When there was dancing, the ladies 
and gentlemen played in turn, the quadrilles having 
been numbered beforehand, with the performers’ names 
attached, and laid on the pianoforte, where all could see 
their parts. Simple refreshments, cakes, and syrups, 
were handed about; and before separating, chocolate 
and ruiU' puncli were offered. A ceremonious habit of 
assigning to a lady for the evening the scat she has 
been first conducted to, produced a degree of stiffness 
unsuited to our more erratic habits ; yet it has its Ad- 
vantages, as w'e were thus always sure of a resting- 
place after any short excursion, by merely leaving a 
deposit on the vacant chair. I was mu':h diverted on 
thy first evcTiing of our attendance by the manners of a 
very fine little girl, a child about seven years of age, or 
maybe more — they arc so little, so slight, compared 
w'itli our cluldrcn. She belonged to a relation of the 
family on a visit to them. I noticed her a good deal, 
she was so intelligent, so perfectly at her ease, replying 
to my observations with a tact many British young 
women beyond their teen.s would give the world to pos- 
sess in equal apparent simplicity. All this interested 
me. What amused me Avas a «liffercnt thing. vShe 
hecanic .so familiar, that at lust, taking a gentle pinch of 
my gown, and looking up in my face with a most en- 
gaging smile, ‘ Ah,’ said she, raising the tiny eyebrow 
with a little kiH)wing nod, * velours de sole!’ When 
would a little English girl have begun to make her 
observations on such a subject ? 

At the halls, when the town band was engaged, a 
con side ra))lo degree of trouble w^as taken to make the 
evening pass off well. 1 will descrilHi a ball at a 
French hou.se, which, all things considered, was the 
bcst-tnanag(‘d of all wi- attended. On ascending the 
Htsirs, I was shown hy a maid into a small room, con- 
taining cv(‘ry requisite for rearranging any accident to 
a dress which iniglit he slightly discomposeii. After 
throwing off my shawl, 1 was handed over to Monsieur, 
who received me at the door of the anteroom, ai d 
with his arm look me to Madame, by whom I was 
fdiiccd in an arm-chair, among other lady friends, in 
the middle room of three all open to oornpan}'. Dancing 
w'ent on in tlie outer room ; the one I sat in was used 
for lounging in between the dances ; the inner one was 
devilled to cards; it was Madame’s bedroom, but in all 
respects furnished as a drawing-room, with the single 
exception of the bed : tins w’as in the style now com- 
mon with ourselves— a sofa with a canopy over it. The 
c’lirtains and coverlet were of silk, and there were inner 
curtains of muslin, trimmed with lace. Several hand- 
some cabinets were in this room, some old china, and 
two valuable paintings, Bcfresliincnts were handed 
round during the whole evening in much profusion on 
#argc silver waiters. There were dried fruits, ices in 
small glass saucers, and rum jiunch immediately after<^ 
wards, in addition to the ordinary list. The rum pon^. 
was in great request. Hum seems to be in high favoii^. ' 
with the Frencli. We never went anywhere without 
meeting it in some shaiie or other. At the dinners it 
was put into the jellies, and half the donhms were iii- 
dcbtcHl to it for their flavour. The company ate and 
drank incessantly ; few of the various services were 
‘nodded aivay.’ Just before broking up, cups of 
chocolate, of rice an<l milk, and mvy soup, Wi^re pre- 
sented, and very freely partaken rooms were 

crowded, yet little confusion odcuf^d, owing to the 
custom of numbering the empr^’-Aanses, and calling out 
the number on a new one bei^ formed, when the part- 
ners, who have their engagements regularly entered on 
the tablets hanging from their wrists, find each other, 
out with little diMculty—thC' ladies, whether married 
or single, always resuming their seats between ttaO 
donees. There was very little parading fin* change of 


air, no mnn-li for rofresliraents, these tKnng perpetually 
hatided Hhoiit, ami iu> introdnetinns, the host and host- 
ess Iwiiif? coiisiMerefi re9p,^^»8iblu for the respectability 
of those tlicy invited, and of course incapable of briiig- 
ing togt'tluT guests who would be unsuitable. Any 
gentleuian may therefore ask any Indy to get up and 
dance with him ; but if she be unmarried, he must britig 
her faithfully bw’.k, At the conclusion of their engage- 
ment, to the side of her chaperone. The host and 
hostess are incessant in their attentions to all assembled : 
half an hour never p)a8sed without a visitor finding him- 
self addressed either by Monsieur or Madame in the 
way njost calculated to leave an agreeable iniprcssion ; 
for this unvarying politeness is quite an art. The 
French women wore all prettily dressed — the younger 
ones, whether married or single, very simply, in light 
materials, with flowers. The Spanish ladies were more 
magnificent : the jewels worn by some of them were 
very costly. 

There were no public amusements in Fan. Tli^re 
was a club for the gentlemen, wliich met in a large 
room »)ver the markct-lunisc ; hut there was no e.stah- 
lished tlieatre — no concerts, except a very few given by 
a private -society formed of the musical trfides(»eople, 
and such ladies and gentlemen as felt thcni.selves Capable 
of afifording pleasure by joining the orehc.stra. A eom- 
mittce of rnanagemont took tin; direction of thgse con- 
certs, and generally contrived to engage Iho assistance 
of some professional star, to give a brilliancy to tla* per- 
formances. The tickets were presenter! to the amiienee 
by the mem!>er8, who made up a small suhscripti<»ii 
among themselves to defray the cxiKm.se of the ligiit- 
ing. The music was not first-rale, hut the instrumental 
part was quite crevlitable. The stars uoro the least 
agrec.able part of the entertainment to me —they wiTe 
generally pianoforte players, ediieatcd at the Academy 
in Paris, and for the sole purpose, a]iparcritly, of asto- 
nishing, by the rapidity of their execution. 'J’his fa.sInon 
of overloading a fine air with a variety of brilliant pas- 
sages, cqiially applicable to any melody, partakes too 
largely of the wonderful to ])lcaHc an ear formed on the 
jmrer style of the old and severer masters. It is loo 
much H mere display of the agility of the fingers : there 
is notliing satisfactory in the effect proifiiced. It may 
be well to possess the power of cotiimaiiding the instru- 
■■ menl so perfectly ; and in private, perfonm-rs arc right 
to study imssages of difficulty t Init the extraordinary 
combinations of noise and dexterity so characteristic of 
tihc new school, give little pleasure to lover-s of true 
harmony. 


POPULAR x:nnon uESPECTiNti eattno fiujit. ! 

in the last quarterly return on the state of jmljlic health, 
some notice i.^ tukeii of the coiiiiiion notion that d^senlery, 
anfl other diseases of the sort, arc oceasioued at thin season 
by eating fruit. That it is an error, is CKtabliHhcd by the; 
fatality of theso dUt!.aneH In inhiiits at tho breast, to the 
aged, to parsons in prison and jiiibiic institutions, who pro- 
cure no fruit, and by many such fads as the following, rc»-* 
ported about the middle of tho last century by Sir John 
J^riiigie in his classical account of the diseases of tho oanri- 
paign in (lermany : — Nearly half tho men were ill or had 
recovered from dysentery a few weeks after the battle of 
l>cttirigcQ, which was fought on tho 27tli of June 1743. 
The dysentery, the constant and fatal epidemic of camps, 
began sooner this season than it did in any sueccediiig 
campaign. Now, as the uaual time of its appearance is not 
before the latter end of'tlio summer or the beginning of 
fLutiimn,.^he cause has been unjustly imputed to eating 
fruit in excess. But the cireumAtances here contradict 
that opinion; for thUi sickness began and raged before any 
fruit was in season except strawlierries (which, from their 
high price, tho men never tasted), and ended about the 
time the grapes were ripe f which, growing in open vine- 
yards, were freely eaten by everybody. I'o this add the 
' lallowine incident; — ^'Fliree companies of Howard^ regi- 
' inent, which bad not joined m^rcliod with, th/o Ikjbg's 
horn Oslend to Hanau, where, arriving a night or 
two Were the battle, and baring orders to stbp^eniisamped 


for tho first timo at a email disf.anee from the ground that 
was afterwards occupied by tho army. Those men had 
never Iwcn exi>o«otl t*i min or iahi wet; liy this sejiaration 
from tho lino they were removed from the contagion 
of tho privies; nnd hnving pitt lnsl eiono upon the river, 
they had the benefit ei eenslaut sfream of fixish sir. By 
means of such favourable cin imiPtanees, it was remarUaWo 
that, while the main liody sufrere,! greatly, this Utile camp j 
almost entirely escaped, though ihe 'iueu breathed the same ! 
air, the eoiitagioiis jmrt excepted, ate of the aame vletuals, ! 
and drank id* tho same water. TIiim iinnmnity continued ! 
for six weeks, until the army removed from Hanau, when 
these coiiipaiiicA joined the re.sl,aitd enoaiiqmig in the line, 
were at last infeetoi!, hut suffered littli*, :is ilm flux was 
then so much on the decline. Fruit, potatoes, nnd grv'cn 
vegetftble?! are CHsenlial parts of the food of man; and it Is 
only w'heri taken to eveess tliat, like other articles of diet, 
tliey disorder Hie .stomach. ^ 

AN INDEF.tTlOABLE TEACHER. 

Tu the eomnienecmenl of tliis century, in the parish of 
Ahaee, whieli i‘r>nlain.« lilK) or 700 iuhabitants, there w^aa 
a teacher wlio, of his own acoord, liad organiNcd his school 
very nnich in the manner L have been describing. I re- 
ceived iny own tlrsi instnielion from iiini, and wliat I have 
now to s;i.j -inspilvd liy gratitude as nmeh as by tJie desire 
of being usclul - is only the failbl'iil exprc.si»ioii of my re- 
iiieinbrauees. 'Iln: giave has long l■ovol■ed tim mortal 
reninins «if .laincH Tous>.aiul, bui. his memory lives in the 
liearts tif his impils, who never pass ids l«i)d» without 
e\]MTieneing the grralesl i-motion, and bowing with re- 
Apeet. His seh(»oI consisted of 120 pupils; the teacher, a. 
deseciid.xnt of one of Iho nunicron.s Ih'oieKtant. families 
who had taken ri f'nge in AUaee, hful not received any 
other eduealiou than was then giv^en in ordinary mcIiooIsL 
He had learned Hie trade of jiuiier, and WTought at the 
Hull <le la. Roche, where a wortliy riv al of the pastin' Oberliti, , 
Atrnek with his capacity ami voeatioii ftir teaching, gave 
I him lesMiiis and evet'ileril tniviee, and placed him at the 
I lu'ad ol a school, wlicro, under his direction, he was ini- 
tiated In file profession of teacher. From that position ho 
was called lo flic one whoso organisation tarn now ahoiifc 
to deserilie. Karly in the morning-- from five to seven in 
RitiJiuier, and from six to eight in winter- lie instructed 
the pupils in Hie first division; those from twelve to foiir- 
leen years of age. After tiiem eanic the others in assem- 
bled eliuises, who received four hours' tcnelting each day. 
At five oVloiflv ill I he evening In* held wlinl he called tho 
French sciiool, which was a sort of innovation — French 
not being gmierally langht in Alsace at that ])eriod. After 
the.seliool for Freneli, at wbieli :i considerable number of 
Jidullh alteiided. thevi' was in winter, from seven to nine, 
ail niilhmelical claws for young persons; and thus did tliis 
indefatigable man teacli ti'ii hours a day in winter, and 
eight hours ii day at least throughout the ye.ir. Nor was 
this .nil; there wire, besides, about ten eliiUlren from ten 
t<» fourteen years of ags, who, in order to be more 
tlioroiigidy instructed, spent the whole day in the school- 
house, under tlie superiiiteiidouci; of tlic teacher and his 
wife, w'lio ahhi,st.ed him grcaily in iiis undert.akingii. By 
degices he foiined ii sort of board ing-aehool at his owfR 
house, and something like a iiuriiiHl school, from which 
eairic many distinguished toaelieis, sonic of whom still live. 
Toussaiiit was also oigaiiist and notary of the moyorsltj', 
and fulfilled all liis duties with the greatest lldelity. >Vbon 
J add that this energetic man was a prey lo a iiamfn) mar- 
lady, arising from no fault of his, but from a defeotWo 
urgHnisation, whicli every day at the same hour caused 
him great sutl’ering, it will be Sf'cn what can bo effected 
by means of few materials, and even little actenoe; pro- 
vided that zeal is joined with some aWlity, and, above all, 
with love of one's vocation. The career of Tousaaint was 
short: h« died in 1111 1, scarcely forty years of ; but hie 
w'ork survives in his pupils, in the generaiiou he hosi'ojnu^ 
— J^iUtn on A’lteifww, 

WORK OR LEA RK. , i 

Many years^ since, when tb© Into UciitcnanirChtv^rftor 
Phillips (H Andover, Massachusetts, was n student at; Har- 
vard College, owing to some lioyish freak, he quittifj^ the 
university and went home. His father was a man, 
of sound mind, strict judgment, and of few Words. He 
inquired into the matter, but deferred expressing any Ofd- 
iiion until the next day. At breakfast he aaidj^ S|)jSakfng 
tq his wife, * My dear, have you any tow-cloth in the house 
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suitable fi> make Sam a frock and tvouserB?' Rlio replied 
* Yes.' ‘ replied the old gentleman, * follow me, my 

son.' SiimiK'l kept i>acfc with his father as bo wnlked near 
the conmion, and at length ventured to ask, * Wiiat are 
you going to do with me, father?* ‘i am going to bind 
you an apprentice to that blacksmith,’ rejilied his fatiier: 
*tfiko your olioiee; return to college, or you nmst'work.' 
‘I had rather return,* said the sou. ITe'did return, con- 
fessed his fault, was a good scholar, nnd beeainc ii respect- 
ahlo man. If all parants were like Mr P]iillif)s, the .sfndeiifs 
at our colleges would prove better stiub'nts, 9r tlie nation 
would have a plentiful supply of blucksmitlis . — LotthviUv 
rreahytiirian IltraM. 

y vo[CK OF 'riri-; tknth. 

In the spring of Itlli.'i 1 receive<l tWnn a friend a brace of 
very fine tench jiiht t/iK'-n from ilie w.per. They were 
deposited by the/ enok in :\ dish, ;nul placed npoii a vei'y 
high shelf in tin; larder, ii morn situated between the 
dining parlour nnd en«iking kitehen. On the following 
midnight, whilst writing in the dining-room, to wbicb 1 
had removed in efujsefpienee of the! extinction of the fire 
in the library, niy .'•Uenti<»«i was suddenly exeit«*d by a 
deep, hollow, jjrotracted groan, bucIi as might be Knp])uscd 
to proceed from a large animal in extreme distress. It 
was twice or thrice repeated; and all my etlbrlH to di«- 
pover the source of the alanning sound were iiieireetnai. 
At length iny ear w:is startled by a loud splnsb, tsuceci’ded 
by a groan more deej> and long-continued than those which 
I had previouKly heard, ami evidently proceeding from tlie 
larder. Inspeelion of that room at <mec explained the 
mystery. One of the tishes bad sjirnng down from the 
shelf on the Rtoiu; floor, and there laj wilb nionlh open, 
and pectoral nnd\cntral liiia extended, and uttering the 
sounds by w'bich iny midnight labours had been so unex 
pcctedly inturrupteii. Next day both lishes were cooked 
for dinner; and such is the tenacity of life in the tench, 

•that although thirty hotirs had then elapsed siiiee tlieir 
removal from their native element, ladh finhcK, after having 
undergone tlie processes of scaling and evisceration, sprang 
vigorouHly from the pot of hot water when eonsigned to it 
by the cook. — OnHiuuniruU-il Uy Dr Shirfcy Polmrr, 

I’Cri.TlVATJON OF TASTK. '* *• 

I cannot lielii taking notice of an opinion which many 
persona entorlain, as if the tnalc were a separate faculty 
of tile mind, nnd distinct from the Jiidgment and iinagin.v 
tioii: a Bi'eeU'B of instinct by whieli we arc struck natu- 
rally, and at the first glance, without any previous reason- 
ing, with the excellencies or the defects of a eotni»oKitioii. 
So fax as the im.iginatinn and the passions are conoeriied, 

1 believe it true lliat tlie reason is little consulted ; but 
where disposition, where decorum, where congmity iiro 
ooiioemed — iu short, wherever tlie liest taste ildlers from . 
the worst, 1 nin conviiierd lliat the understanding operates, 
and nothing else ; and its operations are in reality far from 
being nlw'nys sudden, or when they are sudden, they are 
often far from being right. Men of tlie best taste, by* con- 
sideration, conic frequently to change their early preei- 
1 >itatc Judgment, which the mind, from its aversion to 
neutrality and doubt, loves to torm on the spot. It is 
known that tlie taste (whatever it is) is iiiqirovcd exactly 
as we improve our Judgmeiit.s, liy extending our knowlcdg*;, 
by a steady attention to our oiijcct, and by frequunt exer- 
cise. They w'ho have not taken these ruethod.s, if tlicir 
tasto decides rpiieUly, it is always uncertainly; and their * 
quickness is owing to their pr€\siiinptioii and rasiiness, and 
not to any sudden irr:idiatioii that in a moment dtspids all 
darkness from their minds. But they who have CTlltivated 
that spe civ. of knowledge whieli makes tlio object of taste, 
by degrees ouil lujliiio.illy, attain not only a Houmlness, 
but a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same me- 
thods oil all otlier orc.isions. At lirst tliey aiv obliged to 
spell, but at last ilu*y read with ease and with celerity ; 
but this celerity ot its operation is no proof that the taste 
w a distinct faculty. Nobody, 1 bdiisve, has attended the 
course of a discussion whirU turned upon matters w'ilhin 
the apliore of mere naked reason, but mu.st Jiavc observed 
the extreme readiness with which the wliol^process of the ' 
argument is carried on, the grounds discovered, the obiec- ' 
tions raised and iiiis%vcred, and tlie eonclusiows drawn from ^ 
prointses, with a quickness altogcMrt't as great ns the taste ■ 
can be supposed to’ wxirk with 5 and yet where nothing but 
plain reason either is or can be su.speoted to operate. 'I'o ' 
multiply principles for every different a|vpcaranco is use- 
less, gnd unphUosophicgl too in a high degree.— ^ 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

fFrom * Glimpses of the Ilcautf^l, and nllior 1*orms, by Juiues 
Henderson;' a volume exhibiting a good deal cf elegance both of 
language and sentlttiont] 

Each at the dawn uproars Ita silver chalice, 

When day-spring udiers in the dewy morn— 

Gems that make bright the sweet sequestered valleys, 
l>ay-stars that mead and mountain glen adorn 1 

God said ‘ b(‘t there bo light 1 * and lo, creation 
Shone forth with smiles emparatllsod and fair, 

Then man Iiftd Kden fur a habitation. 

And ye, briglit childreu of the sprutg, were tlicre I 

'i'e cnine to bli'a.^ the eye when sin had clouded 
The glorioii.s earth with ruin pale and wan ; 

Ye came to fheer the heart when sin had shrouded 
With peril tlaik nnd dread the fa(o of man ! 

Y’e earne to whisper with your living beauty 
A k»3.sim tn the licnrts that doubting btra^ ; 

• To win the -pirit to a trnstlog duty. 

And guidij the wauderer'n steps in wladoiu's way 

Whfit though your aeronts, gentle, sweet, and lowly, 

I'nfn the silent ear no sound impart ? 

wliIsiwT words all eloquent and holy, 

To witkc the fiii(*r feelings of the lieiirt f 

Mei'kly ye tell j'onr einblenialie &tory 
Of the Creator’s love with pathos true, 

For Sirhnnoii, with all his iioinii and glory, 

AVjlm ne'er arrayed like any one of you ! 

Ay, \e h.ave lo«sons for the w'isi‘, revealing 

Truths that proelaini .lehovah's bonnteoii.^ lovo; 

And w'isilom then grow.s wiser, nobler, feeling 
llmv all that's good des'iendcth from above ! 

Ye touch the thoughtful soul with pure emotion, 

When contemplation doth your beauties scan ; 

Ye fill the heart with calm, serene devotion, 

Aud breathe a moral unto erring niun ! 


/ INWAUH INFLUKNCK OF OUTWARD BKAUTV. 

Believe me, tliere is many a road into our bearla besides 
onr cars ami brniiiR; liiany a sight, and snuiid, and scent, 
even of whieli wc liiive never thought at all, siuk,s into our 
memory, and lieljis to shay>c our elmraelcrs; and thus 
children brought up among beaiitirnl sighlu and sweet 
siiiinds will most likely show tho fruits of tlioir mirsiiig by 
thouglitfuinesH, and affection, and nobleness of mind, even 
by the ex|)re.ssion of the eountcnanee. Those who live in 
(own.s should careiiilly remember this, for llicir pwn .sakea, 
for their wive.s' sakos, for tlieir children’s sakes. Never 
lose an opportunil.y of seeing anything heautilul. Beauty 
is God's licmdw'riting — a wayside fincranient ; ivelcxime it 
ill every fair face, every foir sky, every fair tlower, and 
thank for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, and drink 
it in .simply aud cfirnostly, with all your eyes: it is a 
(■■harmed draught, a cup of blessing . for the 

THK KINDIA’ (GERMANS. 

‘Gellcrt's h’ableB,’ says a memoir of that writer, ‘ap- 
peanid between the years 1740 -1750 — a time of literary 
Tlrought ill Germany. They w'ere received everywhere 
with cnthusiaRni, and soon became the book of tho nation. 
By their means Herr Gellert. made his way into every heart 
in every family of all Olusses and conditions. Tlicy gained 
for him not cold admiration merely, but glowing cordial 
love. The substantial proofs which he received of this 
affection were not few ; and the nature of the gifts fre- 
quently bespoke the nalwte of the givers. For instAnoe, 
one severe winter day a eouTitryinan stopped before his 
house with a huge waiton, drawn hy four stout horses. It 
was loaded with well-scasonod firewood, ready, split for 
use. On being asked its destination, he replied' that it 
was for Gellert — ** For I shall feel more comfortable, *' he 
said, ** when I am certain that tijo poor poet, who amuses 
us well while wc sit in the W'ana chimney of an evening, 
has the means of w'arining hkasolf well also,* * 
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BLOWING PAST. 

It mifflit almost be supposed from tho eondii''! of iii;*i- 
kiud, that cxpcrieucc of the evancscenrc of worldly 
thinpss had been lost on thorn. They do not keep in 
mind snfhoioiitly how thinjis blow past. T here is at all 
times felt anions large sections of the raeo the imprer.- 
sioii of some great event, or series ol’ event.;, Iiappejiinfr, 
or about to happen, by whieli tiny believe their des- 
tinics are to be eUrnally aflecled, or from whirl i tliey 
!ip]irohend the most serious and inmieui.'.te danr^ers, hnl 
whioh, at the end of six montlicJ, an* no more he.inl of, 
the simple fact being, that thjvhoK* Ihing h:?s blev i; 

I do not know how mpny wars wc hj\o h e . 
about io have with one Bt-dc or another, ehieliy nid: 
America and l-i'ranee, wilhiu llie h».>t tt..i 3Tar‘<, noi o:»o 
of whicli Inn taken plaec. TTn-ro w'.'is tiie .Maclood war 
(pnibably the very namo i.i alre.'idy* forgotten), and the 
Boundary war, and tlie riiisco de dtiinvillo war. and 
tJio war about tlio BpaiiLsh rnaiTiiigcs, all oz which ri<ade 
a most .alarming ai»pea.ranee in the nev..s,;;'p..rf;, ]»arti' 
(iilcriy those which oceurrcvi during tlio prorggar.on.' 
of pirliiunent, and were, for their time^ llno- 'i that 
afthcTed the spirits of men .a.nl the prices of stock.*!, hut 
yet piiased {iv. ay into the region of f;rgetfuliK.;s witlicut 
one particle of gunpow'der htiyg exjdoded on cilher 
side. Toople appear to be i^ndu' a snnilar mlii-non 
regarding the importance C)f the time at the niouient 
passing over tlieir head. Almosi every 3 e:ir that I can 
recollect has been regarded as constituting the moat 
iniportiint era that ever was known, no one ever ro- 
mtmhoring that what is thought of the present v. as 
tliought of the last, or rcAecting that tlic same 
will h« thought of the next, whatevor may ho the com- 
parative charaefccp of its events. One might acquire 
some generzil souse of these absurdities by a retro-speo- 
tive glance over the leading articlca of any leading 
newspaper. Ho would there see Ikav ofren wo have 
been under the most intense pressure from events, and 
crises, and conjunctures of policj^ in matters foreign 
and domestic, for a fortnight or three weeks at a lime, 
but 110 more. At one time an alarm about the want 
of defences for our island ; at another tho Irish reW- 
lion ; at another the Chartists. Nothing evtr comes 
of it. It blows past 

It seems a pity that tho public .should ho continually 
under an agitation of anxietj-, or something worse, on 
Recount of such things. Wo arc anxious to do what in 
US lies to place them above^poh temporary^ improspion.s. 
We slittU take, for instance; the present European crisis, 
which' every one says has been totally unprecedented. 

is a strange ytMr Ibr revolutions. But what 
of tlidt? Tliousands ^ events similar to those which 
are ealling forth our wonder have happoimd belbre, 
I titoogh not so many about the same time ; and what is 


the rc'mll ? 'j lu.'y have all blown just. I'kuih, in its 
week, or ita movl'n, or it.-? six months, has gone; into 
oblivion (foe ‘ Amiii.d ikc^i.itcr’), leaving scm'ccl.v any 
iiiilicatmu of iis Ijaving over passed at all. T'li.it which 
has been will be again. All of these troubles will float 
awziy Ilk" ko maiivbnhhhs down the sireatn of time, 
hUccccdcd by^ similar laibblc'', but p:i.ssing into nothing 
1iiem:.elvt*s. Nvill it nut, linn, hive b.eii a distressing 
C'visi.lcr.'ition iJiat so c.mcli nni-a;>iness has been felt, 
;n:fl so mc.iiy lo.ssi s iiicuricJ in shicks, w^ithout any just 
ociMsion? TTiink oftlila, m3 friends, and read of znatii- 
tioal rev<didioc:} in I’uo •T'mies' with p.itiuitand sii.n]}ly 
co'itemplative minds, l^;^'idc.s, I liavc some doubts 
about tlio Very events aliont whicli all tin.'* pother is 
It not Piiliiciently k(?pt in mind that history 
i-; a wMcli '.^ce.r.^; I'ockcts, and innst eat and drink. 
She ii.iMor.^ h'T pi lestis over the c.irth, on the preloncc 
that they m.''y be jirvsent at fl.c very mziking of the 
cv. and .schd tlum luit imd iiot to her various 
in Fleet Street: and tlie Strand. But, these. 
i,c”.d..ncii ha\ iug so ohvi.'ni!; an Inlercsl in tho intensity 
Ilf ev'Mi:*, x.m .anything l>c more likely than that they 
give them a cciMain iliqith ( f eolonring wiiicU docs not 
he''jj:g to tliem ; perliaiis hcic nnd there help out halting 
t. or po.,ribly (God forgive tin m !) make the wliolo 
.‘d.or;/ out of next to nothing? To he quite candid, I am 
‘•'.ct p: ical im st of tb.c alleged events of thU 

woniicrful year, for bavin l.del}’' piwi-ed through Europo 
aliiMst from one side to tiie other, 1 hmiid iiothiru; changed 
O’ d,r;mgcd, m't one di.Oi less at the tablc-ilTiotes, the 
.same cn Ility everywhere, no t rouble;? or vexzitions be- 
yond those umiiHy ari.-ing from j(as.'. ports and custom- 
iuuscs; and on ct'nveivl' g with a l-'dy from Dublin 
sdiont tiic state of tilings in that capitfil, I w’fis assured 
there had not been so g;iy a seas<m Ibr a Jong time. I 
arn not very’ Mirc tiir.t I wm not in one Hhenish tomi 
tat the very time when a iw-olction, or dcmozislratiop, 
OP something of fiat kind, took place, and T knew no- 
thing of it till a furtnigiit atb.*r, when 1 chanced io catch 
it up in a str.iy cipy of * Galignani.’ Against the jour- 
nals on aueli points 1 pitch the hotels. Tliey never 
admit that anything extriiordinary liaa happened in 
their neigliboiiilioo'l, but l.ingh at all those new'spaper 
stories as, at tho best, frightful exaggerations. Not a 
landlord did I meet with over the continent who did 
not deplore tlio absurd terror of the EngliBli for the SO^ 
called cvczits, by which they Imd been deprived of , the 
enjoyment of^nc of the flnest summers for traveUi^ 
and for continental residence which had beeA known 
for a long time. Now the hotels .-^re surely m, Ifl^y to 
know what is passing befoi-o their eyes ai| tlia coires- 
pondents of the various newspapers} apd when 1 find 
one of these establishments coiKlucting, itself wii^ 
uifincted Borenity dtzring the whole tlifie that the city In 
, which it js placed is paid to be in a paroxysm of poU- 
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fountry, between tlie Rocky Mountain range 

and the Pacific. Of these, the vast forest country way 
(H>ntinuc to be their ganu| preserve, as it is good fur 
litlleelse; but the fertile valjcys of the PacifiCare fitted 
to become tlio residence of a great and civilised popnla- 
I \ ion, ivhilc their temperate climate renders the fur they 
j>r()iluce of comparatively litUe value, and the inter- 
vent ion of the Rocky Mountains protects the forest 
region from the encroachments of their inhabitants. | 

The supreme managoment of tlie Company is vested i 
in nine individuals: a governor, deputy-govcnior, and 
Kcvon directors, whose seat is in London. A resident | 
governor is appointed by this board, who, with the , 
assistance of local councils, superintends the Rettlcments 
in America, Under him are chief factors, eacli having 
charge of several posts, then principal and secondary 
traders, and then clerks. Promotion takes place acconl- 
iug to merit; for in so stirring and adventurous a life, 
:'.rl»itrary patronage must be out of the question. Jhe 
(V)nipany*8 servants are nlmost all Scotchmen, chieOy 
from the northern counties, and in general they arc 
wcll-eilucatcd men. There must he a strange fas<*ina- 
tio!i in the life they lead, to induce such j-ersons to 
submit to its dangers and privations. * "J’lie chief ofli- 
eers. including the governor himself,’ says the coinpiL(>r 
of ‘ British America,’ * often endure hardships whicJi, to 
those accustomed to the comforts of civilised iih*. must 
appear almost incredible. They frcqueiilly spend moutlis 
without seeing the inside of a hoiiuse, going to sleep nt 
night in the most sheltered spot they can tind, wrapped 
in their cloaks, and a blanket which has served during 
the day as a saddle. TTnlcss fortunate in tlie chase, 
tiioy have no means of obtaining food, and are sonu*- 
limes obliged to kill their dogs ami horses to relieve 
Imnger. Yet these hardy Scotsmen will finrl a liveli- 
hood in districts so desolate, that even tlie miUvcs 
sometimes perish for want. Parties of them have spent 
\iliule winters on the banks of rivers tir lake.'?, where 
thiiir only sustenance was the fish drawn from the 
waters, without bread, vegetables, or any other article ; 
llie roasting or boiling of the ll#ii forming their only 
variety. Yet amid all these hardships, smdi is their 
zeal in the occupation, that a eoniplaint scarcely over 
escapes their lips.* 

The servants of the Company who undergo sneh 
f.itigucs, and on Ydioni a heavj’re.spousibilrty is laid, a« 
respects personal bcliaviour and tlie treatiiient of na- 
tives, are a respectable and intelligent bo<ly of indivi- 
duals. 'riiey are generally animated by a strong love of 
ndvimture; but pursue the chase only for their owui 
amusement, or for the supply of theii' tables. The In- 
dians, more especially of the wooded country, are the 
actual hunters, and diligently employ themselves in hunt- 
ing the furred animals, and selling their skins to the Oom- 
panyi When engaged in the traffic at the various forts, 
the natives live at free quarters, sometimes for three 
months at a time. Without assistance, in fact, they 
would starve, for they never think of laying up a ston; 
of food for themselves, A jiarty have known, 
after spearing a great number of deer, merely to cut 
out their tongues, and throw the carcasses into the 
river, although they were absolutely sure that in a 
very short time they would have to endure all the 
extremities of hunger. The Company’s forts serve them 
likewise as hospitals *, and in wdiiter the diseased and 
infirm of a tribe are frequently left there while the 
others ore engaged in hunting. Since the use of spirits 
has been abandonedf their numbers are increasing ; and 
under the constant edbrts of teachers and missionaries, 
they have made soibe progress in civilisation. The 
humb^ is at present estimated at 150,000. 

Tfhe prairie country isdtraversed by Indians of quite 
a diderent character. 1?hey are fierce and independent-, 
and the agents of the Company are obliged to act as if 
they were in an enemy’s territqyy; being always well 
aimed, and choosing in general the night for their jour- 
^ 9 t in carder to have a better cliaiice of avoid^g a 
reiuoQtutter. In the narrow country on the west m the 


Rocky Moiin tains they arc likewise of a fierce character, 
and carry on furious iwir with each other; but they 
have latterly Iwgim to find ifc their interest to keep well 
with the Company, who have hmi able to reduce greatly 
their defensive force?. Sir George Simpson glvww tbe 
foUowing anecdote of prr.hio war : — ‘ About twenty 
years .ago, a large encampment, of Gros Ventres and 
Blaekf^ict had been formed in this neighbourhood for 
‘the purpose of hunting during the summer. Growing 
tired, hon'ftver, of so peaceful and ignoble an occu- 
11 . 11100 , the younger w'jirriors of the iiUied tribes deter- 
mined to make an incursion into the territories of the 
Assiniboiues. Having gone through all the requisite 
enchantments, they left behind them only the old men, 
with tlin women and children. After a successful cam- 
paign. tluy turned their steps homeward in triumph, 
loaded whii sealps and other spoils; and on reaching 
tlie lop of i]i<‘ rnlgt' th.it overlooked the camp of the 
iullrm nnd deleneiless of tlicir band, they notified tlieu* 
ripuroMch in the prtnnlly-swclling tones of their song of 
vichtrv. Krery hvige, however, was as still and silent 
as the grave; and :it length, singing more loudly as 
they advanced, in order to conceal their emotions, they 
found the full talc of the mangled corpses of their 
parents .and sisters, of their u ives and children. In a 
word, the Assiuihoinea hud been there to t.ake their 
revenge. Such is a true iiictnre of savage warfare, and 
piTliaps too often of civilised warfare also — calamity to 
lioth sides, ami advantage to mdthcr. On beliobiing the 
(lism.al scone, the bereaved conquerors cast awny their 
spoils, arms, and clotlies ; ami then putting on robes of 
h'aftier, and smearing tbeir beads with mud, tliey betook 
themselves to the hills for three clays and nights, to 
howl, and nmurn, and cut their flosh. This mode of 
expreH.sing grii-f hears a very close resemblanoo to the 
corn spomiing eustoni among tlie Jews in almost every 
parfienlar.’ Let ns adil tJie foJlowdng more satisfactory 
exploit: — ‘ One of tlie Orees, wdiom we saw at GuJlLake, 
bad bc(m tra(‘k<‘d into flu* valley, along with his wife aud 
family, by five youths of a ho-slih* 1 1 ’ihe. < )n perceiving 
the odds tliat wit(* again.st him, tl:o man gave Inmself 
lip for lo'^t, observing to the woman that, ns they could 
<lie but omui, they had better make up their minds to 
submit to their present fate without re.si8tance. The 
wife, however, replied, that ns they had hut one life to 
lofcC, they were the more decidedly bound to defend it 
to the lust, even under the most desperate cireum- 
slanees ; adding that, as they were young, and by no 
me:ios pitiful, they bsd an additional motive for pre- 
venting their hearts from becoming small. Then suit- 
ing the notion to the w'ord, the lieroino brought tho 
foremost Avurrior to the earth with a biiHcl, ivliile the 
husband, animated by a iiii.v’tiin; of sliaino and hope, 
dispopc'd of two more ef the I'nemy with liis arrows. 
The fourth, ivlio hud by this time come to pretty cU>S(* 
quartfjr.s, was ready to take v<-ngeancc on the coura- 
geous woman, witli npJifted tomaliawk, wdien he stum- 
hled and fell; .iml in the twinkling of an eye the 
dagger of liis intended vietiin was buried in hU heart. 
Disinayed nt the death of bis four companions, tlie sole 
survivor of tlie assailing party saved himself by flight, 
aftf-r wounding his m.'ile opponent by a ball in tlie arm.’ 

The main staple of the fur-tnidc is the lieaver, owing 
more to its abundance and to the steady demand for it 
in the hat manufacture, tlian to the valiie of the skin* 
which is inferior to that of the martin and sea-otter. 
The habits of tlie beaver are well known, and its almost 
liumnn v isdom in tlie construction of its dwellings, and 
tlie government of the repubUcs in wliicli it lives ; but 
one curious^aet, not so well known as the rest, is men- 
tioned by Dr Richardson, that although the animalB do 
not begin building till the latter end of August^ they 
fell the wood, like knowing carpenters, early in sUen- 
nier. Some are taken in traps by single adventurers ; 
but trenching, which admits of the young animalB being 
allowed to escape, is the only mode permitted by the 
Company. Tho canals leading to the Wver-house are 
stopped ; the dwelling broken open by means of an ioe- 
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chiacl, aii'l tlio parents speared ; while the children are 
allowed to f^rovr old enough to continue the line, and 
get up the fur. 

The martin stands next in trade, and its fur is usually 
sold in Europe as sable, the real sable being but little 
imported. The minx, fisher, fox, and musk<rut (the 
last a kind of beaver) yield fnrs oT less value. The 
black bear is very plentiful. It is killed by means of 
the fo\vling-X)i6*3e, but is so fierce an animal, that the 
service is considered dangorou-s. The Indiam treat him 
with groat respect, evoii wlien they Imve slain l)ini, 
calling him their relation and grandmother, and offering 
the pipe. The hide of the well' h inueh used in (ler- 
many for knapsacks. Tliis animal is killed chiefly by 
the epring-gun, although it r.ol unfrcqueiitly cuts the 
cord and carries (dl'thc l}alt witliout troubling the {neec 
to discharge itself. The sea-otter is confined to the 
coast of the racillc, here it is caught on the rocks, or 
chased out to se.a, and taken wli(‘ri exhausted, t 'Phe 
lynx is a species of ent, but is timid, and easily killed. 

The principal htalioiis of tlic (kimpany arc York 
Port, Moose Jfort, Montreal, and Eort Vancouver. T'he 
first of these is the most important, and commands the 
whole region wc.^tward between Hudson’s Jliy and the 
Jloeky Mountain.^, and northwards to the Arctic Sea. 
The infi^rior stations depending upon it are on the coast 
of the Hay, and on the jirineipal lakes or rivers. Moose 
Fort is at the southern extremity of the Hay, and pre- 
sides over the expanse of country a-j f.ir as the Canadian 
lakes, l^lontrcal is the centre of the Canadian bii'^iness, 
although there, as we have remarked, the spread of 
population Jms groaily injured the gaine. Fort Van- 
couver is on the Columbia lliver, on Ihe American side 
of the forty-ninth parallel whieli forms the line of the 
British territory j and in the vicinity is an agricultural 
settlement, composed cliiolly of retired oUicers of the 
Company. 

^ These, and their dcpendoncici;, arc the tr.iding sta- 
tions; but on lied lliver, at tin* soullicrri side of the 
territory, is the only settlement which is cntlllovl to the 
name of a colony. This m as formed by Ujc late Lord 
Selkirk in 1813, with the view of carry iiig iiitv) practice 
Ilia plans of colonisation. He purchased from tlie Hud- 
son's Bay Company an extensive tliptri'’t,*wiiierfid by 
the Assiniboiiit! and lied llivcrs, and with a soil well 
calculated for the puriioses of agricuUure. ‘ IVith 
respect to the lied lliver settlement,’ says Sir Ch'ovge 
Simpson, *il in.'fy be mentioned that the* Hudson’s Bay 
Company, after making the grant of land alliulod to. 
aiipointed, by virtue of the powers given to liieni by 
their royal charier, a governor of the district in ivliieh 
tlie colony w’^as to bo planted ; and Lord Selkirk nomi- 
nated the same gentleman to tc.Uo the juincipal and 
personal charge of hia si tth r.s. The first body of emi- 
grants was composed chielly of a small number of 
liEwdy mountaineers from tk'othin J, a party well adapted 
to uut as pioneers, to encounU'r and ovcjvoiik* the (liin- 
culties Ihcj’ might meet nith in tlicir route. When-lhe 
new governor of the district, thus attended, first arrivc.1 
at the spot fixed upon for th'e settlement, lie mime- 
disitcly began to prepare for the arrival of the first 
detaehment of the regul ir colonists and their families, 
building liousea for them, and making every practic- 
nblc arrangement for their reception. In the begin- 
ning of the year laid the settlers amounted to about 
a hundred parsons; curly in FU t there arrived alxmt 
fifty more, and in the a'ltumn of thu same year their 
minibers anwunted to two hundred. \ri additional hun- 
dred soon afterwards arrived at llud:;on’a Bay from tlie 
Highlands of {Scotland to join the .•■'■oUleinent ; liaving 
been encouraged to migrate thi Jicr by b tins they had 
received from their friends settlo l at liud lliver. 

‘ During the first years of the est.follrinnent— owing 
to occurrences of a peculiarly unfortunate nature, over 
which the oolonists had no control — the settlement ad- 
vanc<^ but slowly. From about the year 1821, hovi'- 
ever, it seemed fixed and secure. A conf cJerable number 
qf the Scotch, indeed, were at various times tempted to 


remove to the United States; but the gcpTeral body, 
(!onsisting chiefly of Highlanders, Orkney-men, together 
with A number of half’brc#l6, remained fixed at the 
settlement. The latter c^ss (half-breeds), of every 
stock, derive their aboriginal blood generally from the 
Swampy Crees, the sinylarity of whose langip&ge to 
that of the Chipiieways would make one suppose they 
were branches of the same original trunk. Exelusivo 
of the settlors above-mentioued, many of the old and 
retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company are in 
the habit of establiBhiiig themselves, with their iamilies, 
at the Bettlcmeut. Lord Selkirk died in 1820, siiu'c 
which event no elTorts have been made to bring colo- 
nists to the lied Kiver from Europe; but the censu!?, 
which is taken at regular intervals, numbers at present 
above live tiiousand souls; and in spite of the occa- 
sional emigration.s from the lied lliver towards the 
Mississippi and the Columbia, it appears that the popu- 
lation is foutifi to double cv(*ry t'venty years.* 

Thi.? colony Inis pushed itself forward along the 
banks of the lied lliver almost to Lake Whiipeg, at forty 
or fifty miles’ distance. It has Catholic and Protestant 
clmrehes, and a kirge and tlourishing school. ‘Tiic 
soil of lied Kiver Settlement is a black inoiiid of con- 
sid(;rablc depth, which, when first tilled, produces ex- 
traordihary crops — as iniica on some occasions ns forty 
returns of wheat ; and i-.vcn after twenty successive 
years of cultivation, without the relief of manure, or of 
fallow, or of green crop, it still yields from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels an acre. Ihe wheat produced is 
plump and Iieavy ; there arc also large qiiiintities of 
grain of all kinds, bo.'sidc.* bccif, mutton, pork, butter, 
cheese, aud wool in abundance. In addition to agri- 
culture, or soinctinics in place of it, the settlers, more 
particularly those of mixed origin, devote fir^t the 
summer, irod then the autumn, and sometimes the 
winter aLo, h) tlie luinting of the bulihlo, bringing 
home vast (pMutitics of pemmiean, dried meat, grease, 

I tongue.'^, tto. for wliich tlie Company’s voyaging bu«i- 
I ncos atiord-j tin* Lest market ; and even many of the 
! stationary ogriculturlats send oxen and carts, on shares, 
to help the poorer luinlers to convey their booty to the 
set I lenient.’ , 

On the west coast of the continent of America, iuter- 
ficeted by tlie fiftieth degree of north latitude, and at 
some distance north of tljp Columbia Kiver, lies Vanenu- 
Vv.t's island, a British possession which, till the present 
time, lias remained in a state of nature. With a view' 
to the plantation of one cr more settlements on this 
msul.ir^sjKit, the Hudson’s Bay Company, as is w'dl 
known, has ae(iuired from government certain privi- 
leges. Tlic ininiRlers of tlic crowTi have been inucli 
blamed for turning over the task of colonising Van- 
eimver’s Island to a Company wdiich has hitherto shown 
itself greatly averse to the spread of population upon 
its territory. We are not sure, how'ever, that the ex- 
periments of governiiieiit itself in that vray have been 
so successful as to make emigrants desire very niucli 
k) place themselves in its hands ; and it should like- 
wise be observed that tlie anti-colonising policy of the 
Cumjiuiiy docs not apply with nearly such forse to the 
Pacific side as to tlW' main portions of the territory. 
Properly w'orked, the privilege of colonising. Vancou- 
ver’s Island may prove of great public benefit. It is 
not to be forgotten that the original North Americiin 
coloincs were settled by trading associaUons ; and liow 
succossinl these Ecttleincnts w'ere, needs not to bo par- 
tfCularised. 

With respect to tlie capabilities of Vancouvfer’s 
Island, it ia thus spoken of by iSimp^on * The southern 
end i.s well adapted for cuUivatiou; for, in additiott 
to tolcrabJu soil and a moderate climate, it possesses' 
excellent harbours and abundsince of timber. .It 
doubtless become, in time, the most vMuablp.sq&t^ 
of tho w'liole coast above California.’ lire natiy»^-s I 
pear to bo interesting. * Behind jtVmt Bober8ii';thtirb 
was a large camp of about h thousand savaSOSy 
tants^of Vaueouver's Island, who periodle«ify orofti the' ' 
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gulf to Frazer's River, for the purpose of fishing, A 
great number of canoes asysted us in bringing our wood 
and water from the shoro^sonui ,of them paddled en- 
tirely by young girls of \markably interesting and 
(•onioly appearance. Tin;se^*ople offered us salmon, 
poiatucj!, berries, and slicll-fiSi for sale,* The channel 
between Ibis island and the mainland does not in 
any pi lec exceed six miles in breadth, and tb.e shores 
on both sultis are so mountainous, that the peaks are 
covered witli perpetual snow. Along the whole coast 
tlu; 'ravages live well, having abundance of rxcifllent 
lidi and venison. Roth men and women are well itowii, 
with regular and ^deasing features, and the girls de- 
cidedly i>retty. * The northern end of Vancouver’s 
Island would hc an excelh'iit position for the collecting 
and curing of salmon, which, being incredibly numerous 
in these waters, might easily be rendered one of the 
most important articles of trade in this country. Tlio 
neighbouring Newettees, a brave and friendly tfihc, 
would hc valuable auxiliaries not only iu aiding tiic 
essential operations of the establishment, but aRo in 
furnisiiing supplies of venison.’ 

A contemporary periodical speaks thus of the island : 
— * Returning to the geographical sitn ition of Vaiicou- 
v''r’8 Island, we sec that it not only possesses the inos!. 
imiiortant harbours on the nortii-wost coast of tlic 
Anicri(jan continent, but that it coinnianda for cigiity 
miles tlie straits whicli lead to those in llic territory of 
the United States, It follows, then, of necessity, that 
tliis island must become the focus of all the trade vrliich 
hhall at any future period iiow in the north of Western 
America. Men will not always circumnavigate flic 
globe to corsvey mercliiindise from one point to another, 
'rhry will not take goods round Capo Horn or the Cai)e I 
of Good ITopo, on the from Canton to New York, 
'riu: Oriental trade of America will iv falUbh/y sonu' day. 
llnd its way across the American continent. The time 
may he nearer than wo like to pre<3ict, who shrink from 
the charge of extravagant enthusiasm ; but whenever it 
does arrive, the fc^traits of Juan de Fiica will become 
the fiinucd through wliieh it wdll be poured into the 
I N\:w World, For the same reason that Tyre or Venice 
rose to be great on tlie earth, w'ili the people who dwell 
around those straits become mighty in their genera- 
tion.’* * 

We have only to add, that the American government 
has alreiuly contracted for the co]ivo> aiu-e of nniils by 
.steam between Panama and the Oregon territory ; and 
Uiis brings Vancouver’s Island within the reach of 
regular ^uorrespoiidencc. 
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Ni)T very for from a cathedral town in one of the mid- 
liiiid counties, and on the hanks of a brojul and rapid 
river, tlierc stood a low-bnilt whiie stone- cottage, surj 
rounded by colonnades and trellised work, whose taste- 
ful garden, gay witli brilliant and variegated flowers, 
and emerald lawn, sloped down to the water’s edge. 

This cottage was inhabiled by three sister.'^, the twro 
eldest still retaining traces of having been dowered in 
their youth with an extreme beauty, which liad left 
only a faint and shadowy lustre behind ; while the 
pv.rfcet repose of expression, which characteiised the 
ordinary features of the youngest lady, was as far re- 
moved from apathetic indiflbrcnce or lassitude of mind 
as sulkiness and discontent from hc%venly resignation. 
Thb fi^lusiun in which these ladies passed their lives 
had no mystery attaches? to it, wdiilo at the same time 
■ iiiym marked by somewhat of romantic interest; iii- 
. dised ihany of the townsfolk had learnt to regard them 
n^uch in the same light as nuns were looked upon in 
dayt of yore, their religious bias and clmritable ijfifiu- i 


enco shedding u reflected lustre on the domain mid 
adjacent lands. 

The Misses Dynuvor were the d.iughters of a deccase^l 
cathedral dignitary. Mii-s Itouaboi, the second, had 
boon befcrothctl fivc-aiid-thirty years before* to a gallant 
oflicer, v/ho fell in the Feninsulir war : this shock com- 
pletely prostrated and ahattered her mind, and brought 
on a ti*d;s»u» illnesB. During many years, the eldest 
sistfT, Miss Floribcl, had devoted hovself to the siifi'ercr 
with that devotion ami patience which belong to the 
affections and luToisni of private life; the minds of 
both wore sobcrcil down from youth’s giddiness by that 
w'hieh hinl been a mutual grief; and even when time, 
the restorer and healer, progressed towards a cure, they 
look<*d on the world Avith dilforcnt eyes and dillerent 
wi.-^hea from those of their early days. 

On tlicir f.iihor’s decease, dotermined io seek a retire- 
ment congenial to their habits and wishes, and fimiing 
Fawns Home put up for sale, they became tho pur- 
chasers ; and here they had dwelt for a length of time 
in inonaslic privacy. Their existence.* passed in a mo- 
notonous unvaried routine ; and but for the fact of 
their domicile speaking for itself, and their old domestic 
and factotum Mr ^latthew speaking for thorn, they 
might have been forgotten by the world around: for 
altliough their ulm.s-doed8 were jiidicloiw and abundant, 
yet it Avas literally true as r(*gard(‘d thorn, that ‘ tho 
riglit hand knew not what the left did.* And as tho 
almoner and difip(*n.ser of their bounties, fhe venerable • 
Mr Matthew Avas a.s close and strict in ohaerviug 
secrecy a.si retainers imbued Avith no inordinate share 
of g.jSMpping propensities usually arc, so the details 
I which trans]ured only aroused and tampered Avitli cu- 
riosity Avithout gratifying it. 

The j\Iip:«c.s Dynevor’s nearest living relative wa» a 
paternal uncle, Avlmse age did not much exceed that of 
his eldest ni^*ee, and avIio, having made a fortune in the 
East, was nov.*^ expected home, unmarried and child- 
less. Tlie gossip.s of the cathedral town had already 
decided that the hnlics of Fawn.s Homo -would he their 
uncle’s acknowledged co - heiresses ; and though no 
reason had ever liecn ;issigned for ^lias Geiievibve’s 
sharing her sisters’ secluaion, there Averc two or three 
grayheaded individuals who sliglitly remembered hav- 
ing heard rumours of a disappointment in love, whicli 
had soured her temper — for she had ncA'er been like 
her elder sisters : they were gny and beautiful young 
women, Avhilc (ienevieve, as a plain and moping ^rl, 
had evinced fcAv traits Kkcly to g.aiii her popularity or 
di-sfinttion. 

But the peace and concord of the retired inmates of 
F.awns Homo wa.i undisturbed by conjocture or gossip : 
there affection and unanimity ever walked hand in 
Inind. Each Sabbath morning a comfortably -awned 
boat might he fiffcu Avaiting beside their garden steps, 
to convey tho h’.dicp, Avith their domestics, to the point 
of landing nearest the cathedral, to which a short walk 
conduced them ; and Ai'here, ensconced iu a deeply -CUT- 
laiiied pew, they Avere entirely screened from observa- 
tion. The occupants of the pleasure-boats, passing and 
repassing tl^is river-road, often saw iho figures of the 
three sisters gliding amid the colonnades or emerging 
from the shrubberies. Sometimrs they appeared to Iks 
busily employed in gardening; sometimes sauntering, 
book in hand, or arm in arm, engaged converse; 
sounds of music floated across the water at intervals ; 
and in the summer evenings, the sweet scent wafted on 
the balmy breeze from the gardens of FaW'na Home, 
and tbe.delicious quietude pervading the place, 
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mttny i(i!crfi fco rest on tlieir oaw, while they spoke 
in whispers, ns if unwilling to disturb the serenity. 
Colonies of sonpr-birds seemed to seek refugo here, and 
the concert of the groves was unique and perfect; while | 
beneath the overhanging boughs some graceful fawns 
ntigUt be seen sbuiding on the river’s brink, playfully 
darting away, or slaking their tliirst with watchful 
glance. Intrusive visitors, in times gone by, liad often 
endeavoured to penetrate within tJ)c pieusaiit^precincts; 
but a fimn and consistent rejection oi all overtares which 
luight tend to social intercourse overruled the diflicul* 
ties of thq^r position, and the Mifsea Uynevor, ‘the 
luuis of Fawns at Itnglh found themselves and 

their strange ways imintcrrered with. 

A few xbonths preceding the jieriod at wliich 1 have 
introduced them to tlie reiuh r, a now inmate had been 
admitted as a rcoid -ni- inornber of the wcll-.arranged 
household : this was a girl of about fifteen years of a.ge, 
who appeared to lie under thf: peculiar care and patron- 
age of Miss CJene^iv^e. I’lie young stranger, indeed, 
re.u] to the older l.ulies, v/!iose sight was not so good 
as if liftd been; she also assisted them in tending tlie 
favourite flower-baskets ; she htlpeii lhr*in to feed the 
birds, and many otJier tlumb pets; anti her ringing laugh 
and bounding steps attended on th/in all by turns; tluY 
aU'loved and caressed her, and the fair giri av:is in some 
danger of being spoiled. When she first c.inu‘, a ^mod 
deal of sadness was i)ercq)til>k- ; licr mnarnij,.; habit, 
indeed, might account for this ; yet h.y deirn er the 
Bootliing assiduities and tender caresses of .Miss (iene- 
vieve completed the restoration to her luitnral happy 
cheerfulness, for youthful spirits are weudi Hally ilastie; 
gild though by the hour togctliir Mary 'I re ver wonhi 
pour into her friend's car oft-rt'peated tales ef home and 
homo’s doings, that patient friend was nr vrr weary of 
listening to the details; while s!io sympathised vVith 
her charg^ counselled and 8mile<l, .md finally won as 
much sw’^ and pure afle(;Uoii as one gmleluss liumaii 
being can be.stow on another. 

One day during the summer following ^Fary Trovor’y 
dmucstiention, an unusual huvtlo and oscitelucnt per- 
vading the pr*(|prJy household signified that some event 
not in the iisual routiuo liml occurred ; this was no 
less than the arrival of the Tdisscg Dynovor’s rich 
uncle, Who may be introduced sittiug in an eiiry-chair, 
placed by the open wiiulow of t!ie pleasant library look- 
ing forth on garden sweets, and the si-arkling river 
beyond, and sayiiig, ‘ Well, niece Flory, if mij looks luul 
worn as well as //our-s, I should have much rc:i?(>ii for 
content*— he was u withercil, ycllow-looking gentleman, 
with inquisitive eyes, and a iioso poking everywhere 
(like a thin Vaul Vry without an umbrella) — ‘ but Indian 
suns and Indian life don’t tend to improve tbo com- 
plmon. And so Vtm have mewed yourself up liere nil 
these years, and never tliouglit of marrying (you :ire 
only a few years my junior, you l:now), aud'Jili fovtihe 
sake of keeping iioor Rosy eompany 

* My dear uugje,’ iuterrupted Miss l)y never in a 
deprecatory toiK\ ‘ it is not every one wlui lias a voca- 
tion fo r jjnedde ff life; J always had a desire to live as 
we an; MMhung!’ 

* lIiimpR I you art! a good girl, Flory, and a kind i 

one/ answered her undo ; * hut tliore are throe of you, 
Uas Genovieve l;.i.d “ no vocatiosi'’ for matrimony 
cither?* , 

A silence wliich tMisucd was broken by thi! entrance 
of Mary Trevor ; and on her hcmi; named to Air Dyne- : 
vor, he seezned rather jmzzlcd, and musingly r 4 -*peuted, 
‘Trevor, Trevor 1 the naim; u famihar to »«c. When 1 ' 
was last in England, and you were quite a girl Utm, 
Jenny, had not your father an assistant chaplain of that j 
name ? Cecil 'frevor — to be sure-— now 1 am clear I lie 1 
was a handsome lad. but a ketf*? to«y vulaiile for his ; 
vocation: I remember he had run thMiigha mint of i 
money at. iwdlege, and lua father thrvatonetl lu disln- I 
hcrit him If he didn’t- retrieve and nmcid, by marry * i 
iug a lady of fortune. Wljy, T tliought he had a kinil- : 
.n^for you, Jenny ; I am Bn|e you had for him/ 


‘ Mary, my dear, will you go into the greenhouse 
and gather me a bouquet ?’|kaid Miss Dynevor, at the 
same time casting an ap^^ing glance towards her 
uncle, who, however, was .dually unobservant of such 
hints, and on wlioin the a|fitatiQn visible in Genevieve's 
demeanour was lost, as well as the silent tear trickling | 
<lown lier cheek 

TIis attention, however, was diverted by this move- j 
nient towards Mary, who left the room, followed l\v j 
Genevieve. ‘That is a very lovely girl/ quoth Uncle I 
Dydbvor. ‘ ITer name is Trevor, you say? Any relation 
to the Cecil Trevor we have been speaking of? My the 
by, how did that affair end between him and Jenny : 

1 tliouglit bhc was destined for his wife?* 

‘And so she Avas, uncle,* answered Miss Dynevor: 

‘ some other time you shall hear the history, and then 
you will reverence our sweet Genevieve*8 AOble nature : 
all J have time to tell you at present is, thi^ Mr Trevor 
has been dead many years, and the young girl whom 
you have just seen is now an orphan, PoeU*s otily 
daughter, and our sister’s adopted diild.* 

Uncle Dynevor looked very uneoniifortable and 
fidgetty : lie d'd ii„fc perfectly comprehend -what he had 
l)ccn told, and curiosity was a kind of disease with 
him ; the desire to gain information, as the feeling is 
inildl 3 »“ dchominated, rendering him, when thwarted, 
taciturn and subdiieil : however, there was a dignity 
and decisifin in IMiss I )ynevor's manner which operat^'d 
.IS a check upon further questioning nt present. Mr 
Dynevor was of a suspicions as well as iniiuisitiv'e 
nature ; his snsi>ii||tens were continually aroused as to 
the motives of might show him kind- 

ness or atteiiti(j^^B?^evcr forgot his w'ealtb, nnd he i 
imagined tliat JHK else did. But with Ids three | 
nieces he felt .asHIr on this point : for he knew tlie^^ | 

! enjoyed an amnjftsufficiency, and Iwhehi their content- i 
ineni and iiulepwdenco of the world. He know tli(*y 
desired no niorof riches, and began to feel at a loss as 
Iv) how he should ilispo.se of bis own. TIumio thouglits 
continually haunted 1dm; and aftcu* ho had sojournoil 
for a .“pace at Fawms 1 tome, the^' took the form oi‘ words, 
ns he w^'Ok»'d oho ev^iing with Genevieve, evidently Us 
favourite niece, on a’ pathway parallel with tiie river, 
and overhanging the stream. Her soft voice, spejiking 
tlic thoughts of ))ic‘ty and love, enianation.s of a pun* 
and tranquil iniod, had a beneficial eflect on the world- 
worn man; ho felt soothed and peaceful, with a strong 
desire to indulge in confldentiBl discourse ; nor longer i 
could ho refrain from saying, ‘ I wish you had married, ■ 
my dear Jenny, and had a luinicrous tribe of little | 
ones around you ; ffien T should have known wliat ’ 
to dp with my money ; but now Tve nobody in the > 
w'orld 1 earn to give it to wdiile I am alive, or whpn I- 
am dead, for }'ou and your sisters don’t wantit.’ ' ; 

riie colour mounted to Genevieve’s pale faee as slie 
answercil in a low voice, ‘ Although I am unmarried, 
Jear Uncle Dynevor, yet I liave adopted children, who 
arc iniwpressibiy dear to me : if you will assist me 
with a portion of your wealth for their benefit I eha^l 
heartily thunk yoV 

'Hiis WHS plaifl^spcaking indeed ; and Uncle Dynevor 
stopped jie his w'alk up and down the terrace^ and gazed 
with amazement on liis niece ; but the self-possession 
and calm truthfulness with which she met his glance 
disarmed ail rc.sentment, if resentment he had momen- 
tarily fdt, on hearing sucli a proposition. Gi|kibaity, 
howf^ver, was fairly aroused, and he begged forl^ ex- 
plauatiOiQ of her singular request. 

* Uncle Dynevor/ said Genevieve, * 1 know ' 

have desired to fiear my simple story ; and I wl^;.JS0t ; 
allow any selfish shrinking fnira painful . 


to withhold mu from imparting the knowledi^^lttif^i 
may imrhap.^ arouso yoUr interest in behalf 
plums under my care^ I heard you say that yoSJwolf: 
lected Cecil Trevor : we wwe betrothed-Hmd .Afefattor 
desired our union, as mine had powerful eOtdesiSEBttoai 
influence, and I hml the promise of a fair dowef..*; Jjfibu 
must make great allowances for poor Cecil m J 
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ttju about to relate. Alas ! 1 soareely know how' to do 
bo! You know', unolc, T was always a decidenUy plain 
pirl, and he was a i)a58ior^te admirer of beauty : lie 
for>:];ot his i:ng:i<rcment* to in\and they pronounced liim 
dishonoured when lie ]narriS||l an obscure individual, 
whose virtaous conduct am) fascinations of person 
formed the only excuse for so rash and imprudent an 
ai;t. Oisiiiherited by Ids own father, who died soon 
nfteil^nd utterly discarded by mine, wlio never forgave 
the slight, C/Ccil Trevor disappeared from the world 
altogether ; and 1 heard that he had accepted a distant 
curacy, obtained through the kindness of ii college 
friend, which barely affiirded support for his family. 
Tliither former clamorous creditors followed ; debts 
nod dillleultics unceasingly harassed and oppressed him ; 
and in six years from the date of his marriage, this 
high-spirited and gifted being sunk broken-heartedinto 
t lie grave. On his deathbed he wrote to my father, 
wlu) >vaa then insensible, and on the eve of dissolution, 
imploring his interest on behalf of the widoiv and four 
children, wlio were l(rft utterly destitute and iinj»ro- 
tceted. A feW' weeks afterwards, T made my way to 
\)oor Cecil’s grave, and clasped his orphan®! tt) my hc.u’t. 
Mrs Trevor never recovered the shock of licr husband’s 
loss, to whom she had been tcndcrl}' aitriched. and con- 
tinued ill health prevented her from making any pen onal 
cvertions. It was impossible to &ei»:iral" Mar^ from liti 
a/llictcd mother, so that her education hAsbeen much 
neglected ; but she is an apt scliolar, and a docile, afl'cc- 
tionate child; and when she lost her surviving parent a 
few months ago, and came to reside with iia, ilirougli tin 
kind x^crniission of my sisters, I felt as if some.loug-ioaL 
liappincss had ariaun within me, fur no% she L'l hH my 
own. ("ecil, my eldest sou (you smile, dear un(‘lc)» i« 
at college ; ho lias shown a decided iirediledion lor the 
cliureli, and as 1 wish to give hi.s brot.1u;i'b tin* same 
lulvuutages, 1 am rather straitened ftu’ rncana some- 
times. How, can you understand my impcrtincpt 
speccli, dear uncle, and why I de^3ire your assistance 
some day? Ah! could you Init sec my three boys, liow 
good and beautiful they are, you too would love these 
fatherless one.s ! * " 

‘ And is it possible, Jenny/ sahl Mr V>yncvor, * tliat 
you have done all tins for the children of him who 
slighted and rejected you ? Kitlior your ('lirisLian 
charity uuiKt he xicrfect-, or y(iu must have loved (Veil 
Trevor to an extraordinary degre<\' 

* Ail! dear uncle, I am but an inipci*iect Christian,' 
and Genovi^ive’s vokxj wa.s tremulous, and tim light of 
fither days shone in her gentle eyes; *'but you are right 
in your other supposition.’ 

‘This is indeed true love, Jenny!’ excl.aimed Mr 
Dynevor; ‘and you are a noble creature. You nufst 
introduce me to your ado]>ted sons; little Mary is niy 
pet already, yoit know, 11a, ha ! and so the old uncle 
has found a family iv.'ady made for him, with plenty of 
culls on his purse it would seem ! ’ 

Mr Dynevor embraced the earliest opportunity of 
informing his elder nieces that he Was aciiuaintcd witH 
the facts of Genevieve’s story from her own lips; tho^e 
w'orthy ladies added still further information, for they 
expatiated on their sister’s generous conduct, how she 
liad entirely devoted her time and fortune to comfort 
and support Cecil Trevor’s widow and children; they 
dwelt on her self-denial, utter self-forgetfulness, her 
serenity, and iiDCOinplaining cheerfulness of disposition. 
These were themes which the Misses Dynevor never 
wearied of; and although they did not speak of the 
conduct of the * disinherited ’ in the same extenuating 
terms as Genevieve did, yet they allowed that he had 
died a humbled and a penitent man, 

. ‘ He never was worthy of our sister/ softly ejacu- 
.rlsted Miss llosabel. * 

' ■ ; .’•'B would bo difficult to meet with any one who was/ 

\ ''?|M 9 fipp>ptprily added Miss t)ynevor ; to which assertion 
[ cordially assented. • 

^ never again was at a loss how to disfjosc 

Inches j and when surrounded, as he frequently i 


w'as, by the orphan family, witli * Mamma Genevieve * 
at tlieir head, his blessed and iiewly-born fbelings often 
mode him Siiy to himself. ‘ After all, what is the good of 
wealth e.xoept to couttibutc to the happiness and wcll- 
being of others ? ’ 

SNAICES IN AirSTliALIA. 

MANk' emigrants who arrive in Australia' euterlaiu ! 
exaggorate<> notions respeeiing the daugors arising 
from snakes. It is true all are of a vonenious nature ; 
hut comparatively few persons sudbr from tliem. Tlie 
mo.st common sfkeeics arc of various slnuks of brown, 
blaidi, or dale colour; and in size tliey range from 
12 or 11 inches to as many feet in length. It is 
believed genei.illy tliat the smaller varieties aiu the 
most Yt'iiomous ; but there arc scarcely grounds for 
tins suppuhiiion, for 1 have known death to have re- 
peatedly resiilti'd from bites inflicted by the larger 
kind.-. Tliey difler in iiiany points from the eerpO!Jfc.^ 
of other countries, nor is there any repre.sentative of 
the vaillcfliiake family in Australia. They in general 
fn-queul certain loc;ditie.s in preference to others, and it 
is dangf'rouH to walk in the bush in some jilaccs with- 
out x>arii(.‘nlar caution ; and no one should sit down 
upon any lalhn Imli-dL'caV'd tree without a previous'., 
mspeetioii of t’ne Bjud. Tu ice in one forenoon, during 
a .shouting excursion, did a gentleman, in stepping over 
f.dhMi timber, very nearly i»lai^e his foot each time U}ion 
.4 larTc brown snake, aUhuugb be walked very eircum- 
s]>fclly ; and on the borders of a swamp near Gcorge^s 
Uiver 1 have known a dozen to be kilted in iho same 
spa'a* of time. 

’I'he largest kind k, I believe, a epec'os of boa, called, 
by the colonists in gejieral the ‘diamond-snake,* from 
the shape of Dm sp.>ts marking its skin ; the names 
given to the diderent varieties are, liowcvcr, conflict- 
ing, and vary in diih'iTnt lov^alities. It sonietiuKis 
aH.iln.s to the length of 12 or 14 feet, but in general is 
tiiu<di .smaller. Kesxiecting one of these, the following 
incident lately occurml:— A youth of ten years 0 K.a 
day took a stroll in the neighbouring bush. He was 
walking alorijg the margin of a swamp, when he espied 
a large di}imond-.snjiko lying coiled up in a pretty deep 
hollow, formed hy the uprooting of a tree, and a little 
watching assuml him of its bein.g asleep. Not at all 
afraid, he eiit, a large stick with his pocket-knife, and 
sharpened one eml, for he had noticed that the reptile lay 
wiili its head flat to tlu' ground, and he did not wish to 
bruise its skin, for he liad a brother who vras studying 
modicino in Scotland, who had expressed a wish for spe- 
c.imcns of natural liistt^ry, and lie considered this u good 
j opxKirtunity of Bctairin;.: a very flue one. He thought 
! he could manage to pin if. down by the neck, and tlicn 
1 ent its throat witli his pocket-knife, keeping it all the 
time in the hole it was then lying in, wlicre lie ha/l* it 
at advantage, lie crept u]\ and succeeded cleverly 
einfligli in doing the first; but the lasC was no easy 
task : he had never bid'oro seen so large a snake, and 
had no conception of its strength. It was flirtunate 
that the stick was strong and sharp, for he thus kept 
its head down, tbougfr, owing to the softness of .the 
soil, he did so with difficulty; but he sxieedilv found 
that instead of catting its throat, he would be Incky if 
he could cut lii.s new acquaintance in any way ; forr in 
spite of Ids precautions, the snake got its tail partly 
hooked round one of its assailant’s legs, and the dang^ 
WHS iiiiminent if more of the body should coil round. 
After many minutes’ hard fighting, he managed, by'a . 
dexterous jerk, to east off the piuDon entangled, and 
then threw %ic end of the pole from him, and the snake 
shaking himself tree, would have made offi; but his 
antggfonist was determined not to lose him, and being 
tiow not BO particular about the skin, a few blows fipora 
tUo 1i«avy stick soon settled the businesf* He hung 
him,Qver.»s low bough, and went for aid to carry him 
home; but on his raturn, it was discovered twined 
amongst the topmost boughs, The visitoir^ however, 
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mountcsd, and uncoiling the folds, jerked him down, as 
it v.’;is now powerless Ihr mischief. It nieasared more 
than 10 feet in length, Aud was of considerable thick- 
ness. it was thought a bold act for bo young a hul to 
attack alone so furniidablc a reptile. 

In large towns there is seldom any chance of danger 
arising, although 1 have sometimes known carts, Bcnt 
into tliG bush to collect firewood, t<> be the means of 
bringing snakes into Sydney; the wor>tl selected being 
dccflycci, and often hollow, jjflbrding the oiifejortunity of 
the reptiles’ conveyance. A gontlenmn in that town 
on(ic lost a valuable dog from the bite of one thus 
introduced into the y.ird a lit re tlie animal was kept. 
Upon one occasion a man wiio was collecting fuel had 
a very narrow escape ; he displayed great presence of 
mind; had it been olherwiae, he in all i^robability 
would have been Ijitten. Uc had raised a large log 
uiK)u his shoulder, and wms about to carry it to the 
cart, wlv'n K\iii.Iti>ly a snake glided over the wood close 
to his face and slipiJed oil' at the instant he flung tbe 
log from him. Wiili tlie eame inoveineut he looked 
ilown, but no re]>tile was there: tlic ground at that 
spot w'as quite lA'ire, and could not have concealed it ; 
nor Avas it hidden in anyway hy the w’ood. In short, 
lie instantly hecarno aware of the unpleasant fact, that 
the snake w'as in /<w juK-kii! fic had on, besides his 
shirt, a pair of loose trousers, fastened round hla waist 
by a leathern belt, the right pocket of wliieli Avas large, 
and its llaii hanging wide open; find into its open 
mouth had the reptile slipped on falliiuj. I'or some 
time he stood, expecting every monu nt to sei; the hejul 
thrust out; but it kept stiU. With a quiet and gentle 
hand, therefore, ho unbuckled tlio ladfc of his trousers, 

^ and slowly drew his feci together ; and then gr-idiially 
‘lowering the garment to his ankles, lie cleverly freed 
his feet from the folds, the latter jiroecss being the 
more dangerouv as his bare le;;s miuht have mi/lered 
had tile reptile then protruded its he nl. I!c then drew 
' the trousers along by one leg, and sliook out and 
killed it. 

One variety is called the * earpet-snakc,’ from Dio pocii- 
liur pal tern formed by tlu: colouring of its skin, 'i'hese 
I are. fatally venornou.s. A party in an orchard w^ere 
once much alarmed : one of their imftiber having 
ascended a pcach-tiv<’ to procure rome of the fruit, 
liad nearly grasped the folds of a cari^ct-snaki*, which 
was roiled up iiiiKiiigst the lca\cs. The fiq.dit of the 
discovery e«aused him to f.ill to the grouml, thoiq:h 
luckily without, much injury in coiiscqueriOc. This 
snake Ava.s killed, as was alco aiioliier by tlu* s:iim; parly, 
ns it swam across the Ni’pean river; indeed f heliere 
tliiifc most snakes can swim well, and tli.'it many errors 
liavo arisen b}' jrjr.Hons dei'cribing water serpents, which 
were in reality common land snakes. 'I'iie banks of 
: rivers, aud particularly Die margin.^ of small creeks, 
j are favourite jilaces of resort for tliem in very hot 
j weather. 

! Home of the .sfiiuller varieties arc beautiful. One 
' day, at a villa a few miles from Hydiicy, a lady stop- 
out from the window of the drawing-room on to 
I the lawn, obsened lying on the gravel walk a small 
I crooked stick, finely covered witli ditU Tent -coloured 
, mosses, as she thought, ti'i;.' stooped to pick it up. 
j and examine it uarrovly. It v.ms a small suako !-.~oiiu 
I of the mo.st (Icadly kind Luckily ^he held it, so 
slightly, that lU stru-rglo caused it to slide from 
lier grasp. fcJhc v, ohed to lic.vt. it nresoived. on account 
or its beauty ; but Du- i/mU-uer Ecvcrcd it with his 
spade. 

Although perlirqis there niv scurcciy any entirely 
haTmlci!.s snakes iu ustrdia, siiv.ilsr ’lo^liose which 
sometimes inhabit the houses in the \Vc.sL Judies, it is 
probable that maxiy lire venomous, v. cduiut being neces- 
sarily fatally b«o. Some genllonicii were once shooting 
iu the woods in C(>inp.*iny with a black native, when 
one of them was bitten by a snake, v.duch Ibo black 
fellow fortunately saw before it escaped. The suircrer 
ftlmost iranicduitoly hcc.iriie very ill, .o.ck, and faint: 


aud naturally concluding he was doomed, he hastily 
pulled out his pocket-book, in order to leave some dying 
directions in writing. Tbd^laek fellow, however, com- 
forted him by the assuranj^ of * flaal you die yet; only 
inurry yalla, by and by^rectly ’ — (‘ You will not die 
yet ; but only turn very^cllow soon.’) Nor did he die ; 
and he did tiiru very yellow, altliough I could not ascer- 
tain wdiether Uiis was owing to any action upon the 
liver causing retention of the bile, or to soniq^thcr 
efiect of the virus. 

The inhabitants of Windsor once had an opportunity 
of witnessing the operation of sucking the wound caused 
by a snake-bite, as performed by a black fellow. The 
man bitten was cmplo3"ed in making the three-railed 
fences which in the colony are the substitutes for tbe 
more picturesque hedgerows used at home. lie had 
stooped to lift a fence from a heap on the ground, and 
was bitten iu Die net; he was alone at the time, and 
had endeavoured to reach the town, which was at no 
grCafc distance; hut his slrciigtli had failed, r.nd he vviis 
found lying in the midtllc of the road, vainly endea- 
vouring to drink at a puddle collected there, lie was 
ce.rried into town, and a black IMlow immeiliatcly 
sumnionod. Upon his carrival, making a great parade 
of the occasion and Ids ofiice, he called for some salt ; 
and placing a (|uinitity in his mouth, began to suck. 
He pulled away for a long time, often causing gre.ot 
pain to the patient; and then, indicating that no one 
was to follow aijvl wateli liiin, he ran off for some dis- 
tance in the bush, (hiriosity induced one or two tf> 
creep after ; .and they nj>proaeh(;d near enough to (,b- 
serve lliat he sjmt with great vehemence, and with wild 
gc'.sturcs; ami, as Dioy thought, with strange words in 
Ids own Jangnage, In about a quarter of an hour he | 
came running back at full speed, saying ho had not got ] 
it all yet : and recommenced sucking with renew’cd | 
vigour; v'Idcli ho continued doing for many ndimtes | 
more, and then repeated his former inanmftvre.s. In 
half an hour he pauntered back quite composed, and i 
tolii the man he would not die. He did recover. j 

The lady iil).»vc-mentioncd who mistook a snake for ' 
a moss-eovered stick, 'tvas once witness to a niinarlfcdile 
instance of faiif'iuation by terror, caused by the uru‘.x- 
peeted and sudden sight of a large s.rponfc. Slic was 
strolling w'lth a female companion in a spot where, 
owing to the frequent occurreuco of little patcli(‘s of 
i(r,v scrub, tliey Avere often slightly separated. Find- 
ing licrsolf alone, after walking a little time. Miss ' 

B turned to look for her companion, and saw' her | 

.■standing at some distance, apparently looking fix(jdly | 
at some object a little Ai-ay before her. After w'aiting a 
fcAv mornents, slie spoke, but received no uns-wer ; and : 
observing that her friend still k*-pt the same posture, > 
which Avas rather a strange one, sho w'alked towards | 
her, and when near eiKiugh to distinguish her features, j 
Avas quite friglitened at her apjiearance. One. hand was | 
placed, as for siqiport, against a young sapling which 
grew by her side ; Die other was extended before her, 

•t arms-lengWi, in tlie manner of repelling ; tbe body 
w.ag slightly drawn back, the head thrown forAvaru. 
lier eye.s avctc fixed, distended, and glaring ; the lips 
apart; there was no heaving of the chest; the whole 
frame was rigid and motionless, kliss B Avas terri- 

fied beyond measure : she again spedet?, hut, as before, 
receiA'ed no reply : she looked in the direction of her 
companion’s garie, but saw nothing. Die ground for 
many yards being scattered over AH'ith a thin scrub. 
She moved closer up to her side, and again looked, 
and fur a fcAv moments was almost as much terrified. 
f)n the ground, at a few yards’ distance, partly coiled, 
as though ready to spring, Avith its hideous head erect, 
and its fiery blasting gags gleaming with malignity, 
its firngs exposed, and its fork^ tongue playing wiUi a 
quick Slid tremulous motion — which, io the afternoonV 
8U11, assumed the appearance and coruscationB of a- 
mlnute stream of ligl^.ning — was a huge snake. Mfa 

A niiiilo a movement forwards, as Diough impelled 

irresistibly ; and this recalled her campunion from her 
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niouioiitiiry trantie of terror, who seized licr by the arm 
with a loud Boreiim, which startled away the reptile, 

and Mrs A sunk dotn, comptetelj’^ overcome 

the revulsion of feeling. 'jVe l;ousc was close by, afid 
aspsistance soon procured. Vvs A is a remark- 

ably beautiful woman, and Mf s B often afterwards 

remarked what a magnificent study she would at that 
moment have presented to a painter of genius. 

It must not be supposed for an instimt, liowevpi*, that 
any danger arising from these reptiles is of a nature or 
amount cjilculated to create any serious obstacle or 
draw back to the intending emigrant to the Austr;dian 
colonies, any more than the same thing in respect to 
America or C-anada, the West Indies or India. The 
above notes, scanty as they are, w(*rc all the personal 
observations and fsicts collected during many years 
residence ; and although porha])s they look formidahU* 
enough w'heii collected, iieverthele-sS many a rc.sidce.t 
in the colony of long standing, and who has per’^aos 
never once seen a sriakc (and thti-e are many such), 
will read this article with as iiuicli interest, and pro- 
bably as great a seusalion of novelty, aa tlio intending 
emigrant who has not yet left liicsc shores. 


JOHN EOSTIMi THB BSMAVIST. 

JfMiN 3’^>sTr.R, whose essays fU’c jiiatly ranked among 
the most original and valuable works of tin* day, w'as 
b{jrn in 1770, in the Vale of 'roJ'norde!i, wiiose serene 
i beauties, and the quiet associations of Immbki life, may 
! be said to have nionldcd his retiring habits and vigorous 
I cast of thoiigl't. Like Hsdl, Mr I’oster was pastor of 
! a Baptist congregation ; and after riir.ning his U'-efijl 
course, he died in I8n, at tkaplidnn, neiir Bristol, 
i where he had resided for the l.v.jt tldrty jenrii of his 
life. 

Further than these few particulars, it is unnecessary 
to say anything biognipbif dly of Fo .ter. The remark- 
able thing about him w'.as his ardent aiul jmre fhiuhiUf. 
If over there was a man w},o may be raid, in the Un- 
j gnago of the old paradox, to have been ‘ never less 
' alone than when ab)ne, ami never more occupied tbim 
' when at leisure.’ that man wa.s Jolm Fdsler. M’he ex- 
I ercises of the Christian ministry, in w'hich a comuilcr- ! 

able portion of his life w'as engaged, were conduetcil for 
1 the iMf/st part in a noiseless nufliner, ami in the shadiest, 
j nooks of the held of lab^nir ; so tliat when his nov. 

I celebrated essays came forlh to Uie public, tliey w.jrc 
to all, hut a few, virtually anonynwms pubrui.ilions. No 
i one who has deeply aeipiainted himself with these ad- 
mirable productions, >‘.ili need to liavc rei>eated to him 
that jirofound laborious thought wms the busim-ss of 
Foster's life ; and tlie ak^oiic..* of tb.is menial liahitude 
in others, especially in liio.se oeeupied the more 
con.spi('uou8 positions in soeiety, was oS'ten lamented by 
him with a bitterness wliieli might almost have l>cen 
mistaken for misanthropy. 

This habit of mind showed itself in a reniarkaMij 
manner both in his iniuisicrial exercises and in his 
ordinary conversation. 'J’be character of l>olh was such, 
a.s to impress upon the htiarer t!ic notion that, lie wan 
merely tliinking alond. There was no physical anima- 
tion or gesture, none of that varied intonation which 
commonly graduates the intensity of excitement. lie 
threw out all the originality of his views, and the bound- 
less variety of his illustrations, in a dec]) monotonous 
tone, whicla socnied the only natural vehicle fur such 
ureigbty, comprehensive cotieeptions. Tliw was only 
varied by an earnest emphasis, so fr(?qucnt in every 
sentence, as to show liow many mod dying expressions 
there were which it was necessary to keep in distinct 
view, in order fully to ^•^lli^^e the idea of the speaker. 
It may be added here, though it wouM be impossible, in 
ft brief sketch like the present, to touch upon such a 
subiect otherwise than in passing, that the same pecu- 
iWiiy is obvious in all his published productions. To 
arsuwficial reader their style might seem loaded and 
redi^ant, but on closer examination, it will be found 


that this uim.'uial copiousness of modifying epithets and 
clauses arose from that fulness of thought, and conse- 
quent necessity f()r compression, which compedled liim, 
if he must preseribe limils to his composition, to group 
in ever}^ sentimce, and around every neiin idea, a mul- 
titude of attendant or.cji, v.ineh a more diiVtisu writer 
would have expanded into ])ar.'ii:raph 9 . Hence his 
writingvS arc not really o/i.sr»/rc, but only fliffiniH, de- 
manding tlic same vigorous cxertiou of thouglit in tbc 
reaider whR'h is ext?rci8ud in tbc writ' v. 'fhe observa- 
tion, therefore, of the late U d/ert Ihill, in his well- 
known review (*f b’oster’s Essays, appi-sirs to be mon^ 
ingenious .and beautiful than critically eorre''r. The 
error, however, if it he .siicli, might almost have been 
(‘Xpeeted from r-o perfect a irr.pler of the cnplusiums \ 
Klvle as Mr Hall —a writer who, in the words of Dngatd ' 
Ktewart, combbu'd all the literary excellencies of Ihirka. 
Addison, and .Ji'hii.son. ‘The author,’ says Mr II.ill, ' 
‘has paid too little attention to the construction of his j 
seiileia^ s. They are li.r the most part too long, sojne- I 
times iMvedved in perplexity, and often loaded with ! 
reijmid:meie.s. 'J’luy have too much of the loo'seness of j 
a harangue, and ti-o little of the compact elegance of 
regular eonepvi.siti in. An occ:i‘^ional obijcurity pervades 
some parts of t!ie woik. 'I'he mind id* the writer yeems 
at times to .‘■Irmr.d.e v illi coneeptions loo mighty for 
hi.s gra.sp, and Jo ijn'.scnt e.onfu.scd masses ralher than , 
di.stinet ddioe.iiions of thonglit. This is, however, to ! 
he imjiuted to Hie originaUty, not the weakness, of his ^ 
powir.s. The st*nle on ubicb he tbink.s is so vast, and ■ 
lb • i-xcuri.ioiw of bis imc.ginalion .arc r.o exU-nded, that ; 
Hay iriM]\ioiUly earr^y liini into the most imbc.atcn track, ! 
and among objects where a ray of light gbincea in an I 
angle only, wilhonf. diffusing ibsclf over the whole.* * ] 
I»ofert.n(!e Iru b'Cii imnJfi ti; the solitary habits of' 
Mr Foster’.s life. It miist not he supposed, however, i 
that liO wn.-% to nsi* his own expresdon, the ‘grim s<‘Ii- j 
tairc.’ He cIkdic a? the p.'irtiier of iiis retirement a j 
lady w'ho.'.'c fiiknts and force of character ho ever held j 
in high and desiTved respect. It is generally believed | 
lii.at ulien Mr I'd dor proposed to her that union which | 
suhi-equently to{»k place, she declared that she would i 
marry no o’»ti tli.it had n-it ilistinguiclied b.inisclf in the 1 
litcr:itiirc of hii) day, and Foslcr’s Ivaays in ‘Jjclters to 
a Fiicmi’ were the iillhi'i-ilnuy of this* extraordinary \ 
courlsliip. It. i.5 amuHiiig to recollect that after the first ‘ 
evening wliich Fos'.cr spent in company witli his future J 
wife, he tlosc.ribed her as a * marble sL.ituy suiTovmdcd 
with inui ])aUs?ndcK.’ | 

The higli walks wiHi uhicb his nsidonce at Stapleton j 
was surrounded, and which peimitled not :i glimp.se of j 
the house or garden, soemod to ]<roelaim inaewssihiJity, ! 
and to .sixy to the visitor, as pliuidy as walls can sjicak, 

‘ No adiniih'Uice.’ No sooner, however, wdre tlicsc liitu- 
ciiltics surmounted by tbc goo.l (dllcc,s of an ohl servant, 
wli'j uccmcd a .sort of intur.»l aiiju iidagc to her iiiaslor, 
Haul a charming \v:i.s lelL between the prohibi- ; 

tory cliaracter of tiu- re.sidencc and the mijiresaivc but I 
dfhHitful ntiUbilily <’f the occujxant. Hid only hobby 
wa.-? i-evealed by tli’c llrst glance at Ixift apartments* The 
chnicest engravings met tlio eye in every direction, 
uhich, tugcth.cr v.ilh ii profusion of costly illustrated 
works, showc<l th.at if our hermit had in other i*e.spects 
left the world behind him, he had made a mo:'t sclf- 
imlnlgcnt rtservation of the arts. 

But liie great curiosity of the lioupc was a certain 
mysterious apartment, which was not entered by aiiy 
but the i'<clu.sc liim^ielf perhaps once in twenty years ;. , 
and if the recollection of the writer serves him, the 
prohibition ftfii list have extended in all its force to do- 
mestics cf every class. This w'jxs the library. Many 
intreaties to be favoured with the view cf thia feat of 
privacy liad been eilcnccd by allusions to the cave of 
Trophoiuus, and in one instance to Erebus itself, and by 
ino(k-8i>lqmn remonstrances, founded on the danger of 
such eufcrpri.-iies to persons of weak norres *md fine 
aensi'oUities. At length Mr Foster’s consent was ob- 
tained, and he led the way to his previously uninvadcti 
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fastness— an event so unusual, as to have l)een men- 
tioned in a Iiitter ivhicli is published in the second 
volume of his *Life and Correspondence.* The floor 
was octMipicd by scattered garments, rusty firearms, 
and a hillock of ashes from the grate whicli niiglit well 
he supposed to have been the accumulation of a winter, 
while tlmt wiiich ought to hare been the writing-desk 
of tlie tenant was furnished with tlic blackened remains 
of three dead pens and a dry inkstand ^by way of 
cenotaph. 

Around this grotesque miscellany was ranged one of 
tlie sclectest private libraries in which it was ever the 
good luck of a bibliom uuac to revel. 7’lie choicest 
editions of the best works adorned the shelves, while 
stowed in large chests were a collection of valuable 
illustrated w'orks in uln'cli the bo(ik-w'orm, without a 
metaphor, was busy in his rescarehes. A present of 
Coleridge’s ‘Friend’ from the book-slid vc.s is retained 
by the writer ii.s a tropliy of this sacrilegious invasion. 

It will readily he .snTip'j.sed, from what has been said 
of the secluded habits i>f Mr Foster, that the inter- 
course of friernlshii> must have been greatly sustained 
by means of corrcsponiicnce. From the frequency of 
personal and private references in letters, a lar;'c i»ro- 
]jortion of such compositions must in all eases he with- 
held from the public eye, from ordinary iiintives (/f 
delicacy. Happily, however, witliont any violation of 
this decorum, a large body of Mr Fosttr'.s correspon- 
dence has been given to the world, the pt rusal of whii h 
by those who were not privileged with his friendhhi]\ 
must have mingled a more tender feeling with the 
admiration exeitt'd by his genius. The unropresseJ 
. exudation of his nature in these compositions iiivest.s 
them with the same charm wliicli has lK*en noticed :i.s 
attaching to his Cvinvcrsation which we have designale«l 
as ‘ thinking aloud.’ Jlis access i hi liry by thf! young 
was one of the most beautiful fe.itiires in his diameter, 
and will remind those of Mr lJurke, who are atapiaintevl 
with tlie more privati* habits of liis life. The ex<niisili’ 
and redundant kindness <»f his letters to young friends 
is perfectly aflTeeting, and .show how necesrarily simpli- 
city and condescension arc the attributes of true intel- 
lectual and moral greatness. ' 

It would he next to impo.ssiblc to (*onvey to any one 
who was not acquainted Avith .Mr Foster a enrrect ini- 
pression of his iiersonal appear.'iru;e. lli.s dre.ss was 
uncouth, and iieglcet(»d to the last degree, A long gmy 
coat, almost of the fashion of a dreeaing gown ; trou.sers 
which seemed to have been eherished relics of his boy- 
hood, and to have <{uarrel]ed with a pair of gaiters, an 
Intervening inch or two of .stocking iiulicHting llie dis- 
I piited territory; shoes Avliose solidity occasionally eli- 
cited from the wearer a reference to the equipments of 
the ancient Israelites; a coloured silk handkorehief. 
loosely tied about his neck, and an antique Avaistcuat of 
moat iinear'onical hue — the.?e, with an indescrib.ihle 
hat, completed the pIiiI<)sopher’.s co.stunic. In his walks 
to and from the city of Bristol (the latter frequerdly by 
night) he .availed liimself at once of the 8up]iort and 
pvotoctioii of a formidable club, which, owing to the 
(lilheulty wdth which a sliort dagger in the handle Avas 
released by a spring, he used jocosely to desigimlc as a 
‘uK'inber of the Peace Society.’ So utterly carelc.S8 
was he of bis appearance, that he was not urifrequently 
poen in Bristol during the hot weather walking with 
his coat and waistcoat over his arm. 

This eccentricity gave rise ti) some curious niislakcs. 
On one occasion, An'liile carrying some articles of dress, 
in the dusk of the evening, to the cottar oi a poor 
man, he was accosted by a ('on.sliible, wno, from ids 
appearance, suspected they were stolen, some depre- 
dations of the kind having been recently committed in 
the neighbourhood. Mr Fo.ster conducted the man to 
the of an opulent gentleman, witli whom he was 
engaged to spend the evening; and the <»ufusion cf the 
coDStaUe nmy be easily imagined when he was informed 
of the name of his prisoner, who dismissed him with 
hearty praise for his dihgeuce and fldelit 3 \ 


His was one of those countenances which it is iinpoa- 
sible to forget, and yet of which no portrait very vividly 
reminds us. His forehead /as a triumph to the phre- 
nologist, and surrounded jp it was by a most unculti- 
vated Avig, might suggejf the idea of a perpendicular 
rock croAvned with strafgliiig verdure; while his calm 
but luminous eye, deeply planted beneath his massive 
brow, might he compared to a lamp suspended in one 
of its caverns. In early life, his countenance, one 
Avould suppose, must have been strikingly beautiful ; his 
features being both regular and commanding, and liis 
complexion retaining to the last that fine but treacherous 
hue which probably indicated the malady that termi- 
nated liis life. His natural tendency to solitary medi- 
tation never showed herself more strikingly than in his 
last hours. Aw^are of the near approach of deatli, he 
rcqiiesicd to be left entirely aUjne, and was found shortly 
after he had C'X()ired in a composed and conI;emplative 
attftmhs as if he luul thought his vray to the mysteries 
of another world. 


B II 0 r S. 

VVnr.w ('‘b.'irlcs Land) was asked his opinion of the Vale 
of Keswiek, aiul tlio Hills of Amhleside, he frankly 
acknowledged that there Avas more pleasure for liim in 
t!ie Tiondoii shop-wiiidoAvs, Avhen lighted up and full 
in the frosty CA'onings beiore (‘hristmas. This answer, 
thoiigli odd anti une.xpocted, is not surprising. Where, 
in the Avide world, is there such an exposition of artistic 
Avealth and niagniflcenee as is seen daily in the London 
shop-Avindow.s? No doubt some of the shops of Faris 
and Nb'w Vork riAail anything of the kind in the Hritiali 
metropolis ; but, taken as a aa'IioIc, the stock and the 
array of the London shops arc unniaicliable. All 
Orientals and Afrie.ans on Yi.siting Europe for the first 
time arc most struck Avith the splendour of the shops. 
Tiiero was nothing unreasonable in the request of an 
Afri(.'iii king’s son, aaOiosc tribe had been serviceable to 
the Kreneh settlements on the Senegal, in return for 
AA'bii'h the young prinbewas taken under the protection 
of l.ouis XIV„ and sent to receive an education in 
Paris. After liaving seen and been astonished at the 
Fn uch c:aj)it.d, Louis inquired of him AAdiat Avould be 
llie most desirable present for his father, iimnising 
that Avh.’itever he scleeted should bo sent, w'hcn the 
youth exclaimed, Avith a look of the most imidoring 
caniGy.tm.ss, ‘JMighty monarch, let me send him a 
slioj) !* 

There is a curious instance of mistaken politeness 
recoruvJtl of the first (’hiuesc ambassador at the court 
of A^ersailles, I’or tlic first few days of liis residenco 
lie never passed the shop-window of an eminent liair- 
drc.sser AAutliout performing the great houto, or cere- 
mony of nineteen prostrations, before the w'axwork 
fashionables it contained, supposing them, as it was at 
length discovered, to rejirescnt the gods of the western 
barbarians, ])laced tliere fur public adoration in a ricldy- 
docurated temple. Such a mistake was natural for a 
(Miiiiese. In his country, as w'ell as throughout the 
whole East, the ornaments and magnitude of Euroixsan 
shops are unknoivn. What may be called the grandeur 
of commerce is confined to the bazaar, a species' of 
covered market-idace, or rather temporary arcade, the 
greater part of which is composed of mere booths or 
Mheds; and even there the display consists merely of 
quantities of merchandise, with little arrangement, less 
accommodation, and scarcely any of that ornament^ in- 
genuity and minute attention to business which renders 
the shopkeeping of Euroi)e so complicated and remark- 
able. The * money-snaring m^hinery,' as a late divine 
Ctolled it, with which most of our readers, espccioMv in 
large towns, are acquainted, is not yet dreamed of by 
the Orientals. The ample room, the front of plate-glass, 
the costly fittings-up, *and the splendid effects of Bndh, 
lights and mirrors ; the various ihnetipnaries employed, 
from the card distributor to the r^rder of unper- 
suaded customers ; and the innumerable modes of 
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printed advertisement, more or less practised by all our were in the habit of standing in their doors, extolling I ! 
eouiinercial world, merge in Asia into a smidl dingy the qualitpr and cbea]meRB of their goods to the passer- 
ri.oni or tent, with a wide Ifcor, before wliich sits the by, swearing by Jupiter they had no n#* -St oii every 
merchant of silks or diamond\as the case may l)e*— the article they sold, and placing tlunr cMifire stock and 
former article lying in piles aimnd him, and the latter premises under the protection of Mercury, the reputed 
spread so as to display their Sze and iimdity to the god of thieves. Their mercantile iiccommotlations in 
best advantage on a table before him ; while n slave at some respects corresponded to their Imbits. Kven in 
the door loudly enumerates all, and generally much Rome, when it was called the ruotropnlis of the world, 
more tlhin could be found within ; and another stands the richest sloops were front iipfirtincDts of small houses, 
by to assist the merchant in the display of his tlic baek-rodnis of which the owjjcr and his family in- 

and show them occasionally, by vray of confirmation to habited ; and the greater part of them were subdivisions 
the statements of his companion at the door- of the ground-tlats of houses belonging to fin* wealthier 

Such are the establishment and assistants employed classes, from whom tliey were rented at no smiill valiia- 
by the wealthiest and most enterprising merchants tion.nssbops were rtekoned among the son leea of income 
among the primitive Asiatics, with the ex(;eption of by the nobility of Rome ; and tUcero states in one of 
some camels and their drivers, required for the carriage his letters that his h.id Income so ruinous, as neaher 
of goods in the celebrated caravans. These humble to he CM^enpied by miee nor men. The earliest and • 
aecorninodations are considered perfectly sufficient ; but best - preserved specimens of nnc*ient shops were dis- 
coinmerce in Asia, though it occupies a sornew I\|it covereti by excavations made at Pompeii. The descrip- 
liinitcd and suborclinatc position conq»ared with that t)f timi of one of them. Rnj)p()scd to have been a cook's, is 
Kuropc, has a species of peculiar cti<iuctte, which, how- thus given by a writer on the auhji'ct : — * The w-hole 
ever grotesque it would appear t(j a London nierehaid, front w.'n entirely open, excepting in so far as it was 
i-i regarded by its disciples as indispensable to )>iisiiief>« occupied by a broarl counter of masonry, into wliich 
The Armenians, who divide with tlie Greeks and dew.«i were built four large jars of baked earth, their tops 
tlio enti^^^ mercantile department of Western Asiji, are even Avith the snrfiiee of the counter : behind were two 
accustomed to sit down and weep bitterly winm they sm.aU rtioms containing nothing of imjjortanee. Tiie 
have sold any article of value, declaring that the pur- traces of a staircase indicate Unit there Avas an upper 
chaser has ruined them. The Jews, on niinilar occa- lloor. At night tlie Avhole front v/as closed by shnttero, 
si«nis, rtmd their garments, which arc said to he Avorn sliding in grooves cut in the lintel and hasuuent-w'ail 
piiri>osely for the sacrifice, with still louder protest.ations before ihe eo»inter and by the door. There was an oven 
of ruin. In later years, OAving to the influx of lOuro- at the emi of the ev>untcr farthest from the street, aiu] 
pcan travellers and manners, these domonstrations have three t'i' ps mi the left, whieh were presmned to sup- 
become less violent, and arc evidently but an Lastern ]»ort diiferent sorts of vessels or measures for liquids.* 
v(^r»ion of the ‘ enormous sacrifices and unpreoedciih'd \iiothcr of better description Avas of tlie same form ; . • 
bargains’ set forth in our llritish advcrliseinents. The but the interior was gaily painted in blue panels, with 
Greek shopkeepers, in most of the 'I'lirkish tow'ijs, send red bordiTs, and its counter Avas faced and covered willi 
a e-rier through the city to proclaim tlie arrii'al of new marble. 'J'he dimensions of the J*ompeiian shops may 
goods and their prices, every announecuieiit being lie guessed from an inscription found among their ruins, 
regularly concluded with a declaration that his ein- which states that Julia Felix, probably a lady of rank* 
ployer is ruining himself, but must .^ell. At the great owned no less than nine himdivd of tlu-m ; and the 
winter fairs of Asiatic Uussia, snerehauts are to lie excavators remarked that no entire house appeared 
found from the most remote cities t»f Uiiidooat.'iii .'ind ()CCiqJ(;il Avith biisine.is. In those t'mios commerce was 
Ivistcrn 'J'artary ; and travellers who liavb visited iho.se in every sen conducted on a Ioav and limited ecfde. 
HceiK'S bring back curious accounts of tbeir commercial and tlie pursuit of it seems to liave been regarded, iis it 
fashions. The Mingreliaits, avIio generally deal in the is still in the Kind, a soincAA'hat inferior calling. Neither 
mecT'chaAim pijKis so Ingldy pre/ed and frO(jm»iitly iini- Greece nor Home* ixmld boast those merchants, princely 
tated in Europe, consider it incumbent on them to ub- in character and fortune, by Aivhose enterprise ami libc- 
soliitely refuse selliug their goods to any customer, and rality the maritlaie kingdoms of Christendom have so 
llie latter is expected to employ himself at least an hour largely benefited. 

ill persuading the merchant to deal with him, Eastern During the ninth and tenth centuries, when Europe 
time is not jet estimated according to railiv ay reckon- was in a state of complete anarchy and tearbarism, I 
ing. Hut u still more t'xtniordinary custom prcA’ails owing to the dissolution of Glrirltira ague’s empire, the 
j among the merchants of Thibet, famous for bringing Moliannnedau invasions from the East, and the continual 
the celebrated Cashmere shawls, the best quality of incursions of the northern Seu-kiiqpi, the only remnants 
w^hich is known to be nmnufaeturod in their country, a of comineree that existed were in the hands of the Lorn- 
regular staud-up fight being required to take place bo- harcKs, a Gothic pwiple, avIio, having settled in Northern 
tween the seller and the jiurehaser on the disposal of Italj', hence called lAimbardy, on tlioruiu of the Ihunan 
any considerable quantity, the former obstinately reject-^ power, were, after eentiiries of jxissession, driven out by 
itig the price to which he b.as already agreed, and the Giiarleniagnc for making Avar against the Tope; and 
latter as resolutely forcing it upon liim. Nor is it eon- being of the Arian faitli, none of the Catholic princcH 
sidercd'^basiness-likc to settle matters till a few bloAvs Ai'ould allow them to settle on their lands. The Lom- 
haA’^e been exchanged on both sides, after AvUich they bards tiicrcfore lietook themselves to traffic; and their 
peaceably shake hands, and the bargain is concluded, style of conducting it w'as higldy (dniractcristic of the 
The Chinese carry on commerce more regularly than period. Tlieir slujps, or rather warehouses, were situ- 
any other nation of the East; but those who come with ated in the moat s/ilitary parts of Flanders and Lnwer 
tea to the Siberian fairs never transact business Avitli Germany, built in the fortress fashion, with doiijori 
their Russian customers till after AAdiat they designate keep and biittlements, surrounded by a moat, wdiich 
a polite silence of half an hour, during which the parties could lie filled or emptied at pleasure by means of 
sit looking at each other, chewing green ginger and sluifc.s ; but there was no drawbridge ulluAved, all 
tobacco ; and thoir shopkeepers, whether at home or good.s and q|]stomers being drawm up by a basket and 
abroad, have a habit by no means unknown in llritain pulley to the main entrance, a narrow stone-cased door 
— ^namely, that of askinfi twice the amount they cxi>ect about half way up in tlie building. Hero the merchants 
to receive. lived in a kind of monastic society, bound by the 

Such arc the courtesies and attractions of Oriental strictest vows of celibacy and secrecy regarding the U 
business ; nor does it greatly differ in either appearance mysteries of their trade, and venturing forth only iu I 
or practice from that of ancieift Europe. From the well-armed companies— the military exercises being I 
scattered and scanty observations left us by old authors, part of their daily avocations-^for the p^urehase anil | 
it appears that the shopkeepers of the classic woiid transfer of goods from distant cities ; on which occasions I 
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tlic 3 ' wer(3 attenJud by troops of archers, kept in con- 
stant pay for that purpose, but never allowed to enter 
the fortress. When ciistoniicrs arrived, they were 
oblifTf.d to sound a trumpet, whicli was answered by 
the warder, wlio kept watch on tlie biittlenicntfi night 
and day ; wlien, if it was thought advisable, the basket 
was lowered, and they were drawn up, man by man, 
except' in times of more than ordinary danger, when 
samples of the goods w'erc let down to iJiem, and the 
merchants arranged matters with them fr^ni one of the 
loopholes. It is doubtful if shopkeeping on this priiv 
ciple would pay in our generation ; but we live in 
better times. A fine <Jont^^l^t lo it was presented by 
the Alpine shops of Switzerland about a century ago: 
they consisted of ]f)nely huts, built at the entrance of 
the principal mountain - passes, tlic door secured by a 
latch from the depredations of the wolf, and the low- 
latticed window revealing lo the passing traveller cheese, 
bread, coarse cloths, and almost every article liia neces- 
sity could require, each with the price marked upon 
it, whicli he was expected lo deposit in the money-box 
6 landing hard by, there being neither salesman nor 
book-keeper; in fact, not aii individual within Ieagnc.s 
of the .solitary shop,* the shepherd wlm had thus risked 
his lilille nil coming once a month from the heights 
where his flock remained for the aiimmcr, to count and 
carry off Ins profits. The ideas from which such 
arrangements grew were worthy of the (1 olden Age; 
but the mountain-shops have long disappearcil kiium} 
Hleamers began to go np the Himnc and ;i(to.<;r l^akc 
Leman : it is even said that fashionable liotcls in many 
iiLd-ance's oecuiiy their places. 

There is perhaps no foil to the i>omp of London shops 
, 80 complete as the Kassina of Morocjco. It is a part 
of the town where stuffs and otlicr articles are exposed 
for sale, and is composed of a number of small bliops 
formed in tlie walls of the houses, about .a yard from 
the ground, and of such .a height ^vilhiii, as just to 
admit of a man’s ratting cross- l(‘gg('d. 'flic goods and 
drawers are so arranged, tliat he reaches every article 
without, and serves his customers they stand in the 
street. These shops, which arc found in all the towns 
of the empire, afibrd a striking cxamiil^ of the indo- 
lence of the Moors. Here people resort as to an Ex- 
change in Europe — to transact business and hear news ; 
and independent gentlemen often hire one of these 
' shops, an<l pass tiie mornings in it for their amusement. 

Still simpler are the accommodations for bubiness in 
more distant African cities : the capital of Abyssinia 
does not conlain a single shop, the place of tr.iflic 
being a great t>lain in tlie vicinity, to wliich the mer- 
chants proceed, e;ioh accorajianied by a slrue laden 
with goods, while the master carries an umbrella and 
a mat; on reaching a convenient spot the mat is 
spread, the goods arranged upon it, the slave holds the 
umbrella over his master, and the slnqi is opened for 
the day, to be as quickly closed in the evening. 

'J’o return nearer lioine: the mountainous distriefs on 
the north-west of Ireland have yet shops whose primi- 
tive simplicity rivals the scenes of African comiiiercc : 
a cabin, situated on some wild hill-side, or wdiere a by- 
way loads across a ion dy bog, built of the native ptat- 
inoss, thatched with ru: bes, and having a large turf or 
jiiecc of dry i.od siispcndc 1 over the entrance by ivay (jf 
sign, w'liich indicates that milk, coarse provisions of 
all sorts, and occasionally malt spirits of illicit distilla- 
tion, may be bought within. < )i’ course the stock in 
trade of such warclionscs is r-ither limited ; but they 
have one convenience unknown to more splendid 
fabrlcB— that of being removed, premiires and all, in the 
course of a forenoon, which is soinetimcf eficctejl on 
account of the wind blowing too keenly in the ever- 
opcit door. 

History affords no evidence that Ihigbsh shops were 
ever constriictxid ou this free-and-easy principle ; but i 
from the allusions and illustrations of the period, it 
would appear that the majority' of J^midon sliops in the 
reign of Edward IV. were crowded, dingy, and ia many 


instances temporary concerns, closely resembling the 
old Luckenbooths described in *Tlio Traditions of 
Edinburgh their signs ^re in general one of the most 
conspicuous articles in^hich they dealt, suspended 
over the door or windj^, a custom also referretl to in 
the above-mentioned wftrk ; yet some of the wealthier 
classes had painted signs even then, generally referring 
to some suiqect of Catholic legend, according to the 
spirit of the times ; and their owners were accustomed 
to stand in their doors, dressed in velvet hats, long 
gowms of Kendal cloth, leathern girdles with a pouch 
at the left side, w'hich was expected to answer the i)ur- 
pose of our modern till; and the shopkeeper’s chief 
cniploynieiit was to invite in all passengers, and adver- 
tise them of the quantity and quality of his goods. 

Even so late as the reign of James I., wo find that 
this task devolved on the apprentices; and Sir Walter 
Scott, ill his ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ has chroiiicled their 
.'igcustomcd cry, ‘Wli.it do you lack? What do you 
lack, gracious sir, beaiiteou.s madam?’ wliich, addressed 
indiscriminately to the passers on a London street, 
would have a curious effect in our times ; but changes 
have come over shopkeeping as well as otlier matters 
since then. iMay we not add, that our shopkeeping 
fashions, other words, our trading operations, .ire the 
basis of our country’s prosperity ? There was a larger 
nuMTiing than seems at first obvious in Sidney Smith’s 
proposal to alter ‘ Eritain rules the waves,' to ‘Britain 
rules tlie shi))>s;’ and when Bonaparte stigmatised us | 
.IS a natitin of shopkcciiers, he uttered a true though j 
nninteiitioiiHl culogiuin on our national skill and sue- ; 
cess in commerce, which, from the signs of the times, 
would seem appointed by rrovidenco as one of the 
most cllicicni iiiRtrumcnts in forwarding the progress 
and improvement of society. 


LIBKA UY STATISTICS. j 

An article in the August part of the ‘Journal of the | 
f-itatistic.!! Society of London ’ give.'! a view of the prin- | 
ci pal public libraries jn Europe and the United States, j 
Tlie information conveyed by its figures is curious and , 
important ; but not so, we think, as even a ‘subsidiary , 
clement’ (according to the compiler's notion) of the ; 
educ-itiomil condition of the states referred to. The ' 
people have rarely anything to do, at least in a direct 
manlier, with the national libraries : that of the British • 
MiLseuni, for instance, existing solely for the benefit of ; 
tlie few scores of literary persons in London who resort i 
to it. In like manner, the collections of pictures in the j 
houses of our nobility and gentry give no indication of i 
the state of art among the peojile ; although tlie degree i 
of liberality with wliich these galleries are exhibited 
may inthicnce to some little extent the progress of i 
impular taste. ! 

Fhigland is not famous for liberality cither in litcra- | 
turn or art. A\’e dcb.ite c.igerly about education, and ! 
vie wlili each other in the unreserve of our confession j 
^)f its importance : but after all there is more cry than I 
wool. Knowledge is adinitted to be a great and uni- 
versal good ; but we guard its avenues with the most 
jc.ilous restrictions. Even the common highway of the 
al]ih.abct must be approached only on certain onerous 
conditions; and the libraries said to belong to tlic 
nation are carefully locked uirfrom their owners. This 
inconsistence prevails less upon the continent, where, 
gener.ally speaking, the people are permitted to look at 
the monuments they have reared, and the collections of 
art they have made, and to read the booloi they have 
purchased. All the national libraries of Paris, for in- 
stance, with the exception of that of the Arsenal, arc 
lending libraries, and so likewise are those of Miiilich, 
Burlin, Copenhagen, Dresden, Wulfenbuttel, Milan,- 
Najdcs, Brussels, the Hague, and Parma. Besides the 
great public libraries of the capital, there are public 
libraries of conslderalite extent in most of the large pro- 
vincial towns in France, and to these valuable works are 
occasionally sent at the Gxx)enBe of the nation. In our 
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own country there is nothing of tliis sort, if we cx^ 
elude a few favoured libraries; and what is ereu the 
fav(jur in this latter ease but the liberty of robbing 
publishers of their property Fortunately, the public 
as individuals docs that which he jmblic in its corporate 
capacity makes a point of neglcgting. Throughout the 
Britisli islands tliere arc lumdreda of l.'irgc lihrarios 
supported by subscription, and from these, as well as 
from, libraries of lesser size, tlicrc issue more copious 
streams of knowledge thqn are poured from perhaxu Jill 
the great national libraries of Euroiie put togetlicr. 

rrocccdiiig to the statement before us, it ai)pears 
tliat the number of libraries in Europe, either open to 
tiic public oi: deriving their support from the puldie, 
is 383, of which *107 arc in France, 41 in the Aus- 
trian states and in the king<lom of Lombardy ;m<l 
Venice, 30 in the Pnissimi states, 28 in Great Britain 
and Ireland (including ’Malta), 17 in Spain, 15 in the 
Papal states, M in Belgium, 13 in Switzerland, 12 in 
the Russian cMopire, 11 in Bavaria, J) i»i Tupcriny, 0 ?h 
Sardinia, 8 in Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 5 in 
Holland, 6 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, -I in Baden, 4 in 
T lossy, 3 in Wirtemhtre, and 3 in Hanover.’ 

The maguitade of those libraries is by no mean-; in 
proportion to the size of the towns that contain^tliein, or 
the wealtli or iinportance of the countries to which they 
belong. In Great Britain and Ireland, for instance, 
there are 43 volumes to every loo inhabitants of the 
towns tliat contain th(' books, v.’hilc in Russia there .aro 
80 to every 100. In Spain, to every 100 Ihoro are lOJ ; 
‘i!i France, 125; in the Austrian empire, 151)-, in the 
Prussian states, 100; in Parma, 201 ; in ^Icckleuhurg, 
238 ; in Hesse, 250 ; in the Papal states, 2GG ; in Nas- 
sau, 2C7 ; in ^ruseany, 208 ; in Modena, 333 ; in .Swit- 
zerland, 340 ; HI Bavaria, 347 ; in Saxony, 371/ ; in Saxe- 
Meiningen, 400; iu Demuiark. 412 ; in B.uien, 480 ; in 
Saxo-Coburg-Gothii, 551 ; in llesse-lXimist.idt, 660; in 
WirtemhLM’g, 716 ; in Saxe- Weimar, 881 ; in Ilanover, 
972; in oidenburg, 1078, and in Brmlav^i^k, 2353 
volumes.*. These are curious proporfions; .and if tJie 
magnitude of ;i public library were i*eally any indication 
of the educational condition of thilf country, we should 
have to etjnelud ^ that Russia wms twice, aiiji Brunswick 
fifty-tivc times, belter educated than England. 

If we re.stri(:t our vie w to the Jihr.ariea in the c((]ulah\ 
we find our own place still lower in the scuU-. London 
has only 20 volumes to every fno Hihabitants, whihj 
Brussels has 100, Petersburg !08, Paris u:j, i'hidrid 
153. Berlin 1C2, Rome 30G, (\)penhagen 405, Munich 
750, and Weimar 803. Thus the little city of 'Weimar 
is forty times better provided with books lhautlic great 
Babylon of the modern 'world. 

'J’he number of public libr.irics in Europe c.vs.'ecdiiig 
10,000 volumes in amount, i'.» 333, and tlm a-gregalc 
number of volume-j in all these libraries is 20, (H 2,7,35. 
The following are the libraries, v.'ith the number uf 
Ihcir volumes, iu the capital citiea — 

1. Paris (J), Katiou.'d Library, - - - 300, 000 vtds. 

2. Munich, Hoyal Library, 600,000 

.3. Berlin, Royal Lii>rary,’ 470, (WO ... 

4. Petersburg, Iinpcn.il Library, -■ - - ... 

5. Copenhagen, Royal la bi-ary. - - - 410,000 

(». Loudon, British Mii-scn in J.ibrniy, - 350,000 

7. Vienna, Imperial Library, - - - - .313,030 ... 

3. Dresden, Royal Library, ;;00,0(;U ... 

9. Madrid, National Library, - - - 200,000 ... 

10. Wolfonbuttel, Ducal Library, - - -200 000 ... 

11. Paris (2), Arsenal Library, ' - - - 180,000 ... 

12. StuUgard, Royal lJbr:iry’ - ■ - - 174,000 ... 

13. 'Milan, Brera Library, 170, (MIO ... 

14. Pmrls (3), .St Genevieve Ubrji-y, - - 150,000 .. 

15. Darmstadt, Grand-Ducal Li! narj, - 150,000 ... 

10. Florcnoe, Magliabccebian, - - *150,000 ... 

17. Wax>Ics, Itoyal Libwiry, - - . - 150,000 ... 

10. Brussels, lloyal Library, - - - - L'iiJ/jO ) .. 

J9, Rome (l),CasattA{o Library,- - - 120,000 ... 

20. Riigne, Royal Library, 100,000 ... 

21i, Paris (4), Mazarine Library, - o. - 100,000 ... 

23. Rome (2), Vatican Library, - - - 100,000 ... 

‘2^. Parma, Ducal Library, - - - - 100,000 ... 


From the general list of 383 libraries, we may cxtriict 
the following notice of libnirics iu the United King- 
dom : — The British Museum, as above, 350,000; Sion 
College, 27,000; King’s College, Aberdeen, 20,000; 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, 12,000; Puhli.- Libraiy, 
and New Public Library, Buminghiim, 31,500; libra- 
ries in Cambridge, 230,000 ; librarien in Dublin. 13i»,0<)0 ; 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, ir>i),n00; lUiivcraity 
Library, ICdinburgh, 96.000 ; Library uf Writers to the 
Signet, 50,0()i>; Vniversity Library, tRaagow, 50,000; 
Hunterian Illupeuni Library, 12,000 ; Cheethiim Library, 
Manchester, Ifi.OOO ; Bodleian Library, D.xfonl, 218,000; 
other Ubr.arici in ()xford, 1.53,000; St Anlre.\v\ Uni- 
versity Idbrriry' (now' one of the best ct>a(iuctcd libraries 
in Great Britain). ."i.'J.OOO. 

In the United States of America there areclgUty-one 
public librarie.!, having an aggregate of 9.55,OOtf vulunu"^, 
a third of which .aia; in Hie states of Massachusetts, 
: Pennsvlvani.i, and New Vork, 

Mu European ]niblic library is older than about; the 
mi.JdU'of the. fifteenth century : that of Vienna bus now 
been open to the i>ublic since the year J57.'). 'Phe Na- 
tional Library of Parei was foniidcd in 159.), hut was 
not made public till I7.'17. A eeiitiiry before the latter 
d.ite, it eoiitained ahoufc 17,000 vjflumes ; and in 177.5, 
tliia had iiicreaci d to 150,000. 'I’hcn e.ame the Revolu- 
tion, which made it a gciu ral receptacle for tiwi eonlls- 
e'ltod libraries of the convents atul priv.atc individuals, 
Sv)inc of these, it is true, were summarily disposed of 
* for the service of the .arsenals hut even in this case 
the llbranaiin bail usu.illy a right of selection ; and the 
result appears in Iho fact, that tJiis magpiitlecut collection 
inimberR to-day at lec^t 800, Ooo vulumes. The library 
i'f the British Tilurfuin was (<pened to the public iu 
17.57, with 40,000 v .Uimes, after Im ring been fotiudcd 
four years. In 18oo, it «‘(M»t’uncd about 6.),000 voliinses ; 
in 1H3G, 2 10,000 ; and .at piesent it contains, .i-s stated, 
‘'{oO.JiOO volumes. The increase of tins collection is 
ni.iinly atlributahlc to doiialious; one huilf of its entire 
eojitcofs Ii.'iving been presented or bequeathed. The 
Copenhagen library, on tlio contrary, wliH'h has in- 
creased in the .space (»f a century from G.>,0(U) to 410,000 
volumes, bar. done so by means of purchases e<xuaUy 
hberal and .jufiich'iis. 410,000—371,000; purchase — 
doiiatio!); Deuiiiark -Engiaiul. What a curious pa- 
rallel ! 

The average annual immr. allotted to the support of 
the four cliief libraries of Faria is 1^.23,555 : a greatly 
smaller sum liaving suHiccil, till two jears ago, for the 
library of llic British Museum. But since 1846, an in- 
crease of L, 10,000 for the purchase of books has been 
made to our iiarliainciitary grant, :uid the wliolo annual 
sum allotted to the service e.j* the library n* now L.2 G,j 52. 
'Wc may thus hope to see our national library rise into 
a eonbcciucnce more, nearly corresponding than hitherto 
with the greatness of tlie country ; since under tho 
opera! ion of the special grant, tlicrc are 30,000 volumes 
added»ev(‘ry year to the fjoHcctioii. At tho same time, 
in the name t4‘ the ])eople generally, wc^ cannot but 
object to the pr.actiee of confining grants of thi.s nature 
to' London. AVhat is paid for by all should, in justice, 
as nearly .*\s possible, he enjoyed by all. f p) 


TJIE MA.'-HINS OF FARXa 

Shoulp you, when in I'aris, desire to see the method of 
building one of thoKc beautiful edifices with which the 
French capital is adorned, the best thing we can n;com- 
incnd !!>, that you should rise early iu the morning and 
proceed to the spot where an edifice is in the course of 
erection. If Arly enough, you will see arriving AroDm- 
all quarters a band of workmen clad in a cliaracterisitie 
costume, of which the following is not an iuaccura^ 
description : — A loose-fittin 54 blouse of blue or' white 
for Bonic, for others a jacket of coarse cloth; a' pocket 
stuffed witli tobacco, and a short pipe, generally of clay, 
knowingly carved about the bowl, and a cotton ,p6cket^ 
haadkcrciiicf with red squares; pautaioous of coarse 
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floth or blue cotton ; enormously beAvy and soJid shoes. 
Jhu no stockings or socks : the eostume is completed 
a ciiji or boiitiel of cloth staif, the material of irliich t(»u 
suspect rather than recognise under tho dabs of dilutc'd 
plaster and yellow clay produced by stone-hawing, witJi 
which it is liberally adorned. ' 

The wearers of this unifom are the artisans employed 
upon the building, who come to eoniinenoo the labuurh 
of the day. Previous to beginning work, according to an 
ancient custom, they adjourn to the neaupst winc-tdioj), 
whore a sip of sonic trifle prepares tluin, as they think, 
for encountering tbeir dusty oiTupation, 'i'hiH ceremony 
o^er, they adjourn to tin- boarded enclosure, where the 
work is carried on. Apropos of these rough -boarded 
fences : if encroacliing on tin* jiublic thoroughfares, they 
are allowed to be put up only on paying ut the rate of 
five francN a iiioti'c cjk'Ii niontli tljey stand. W'hen, there- 
fore, we feel disposed to revile fhcMi ugly limber barriers 
Unit intcrrui>t ihc circulation for months together, we 
have at least tho eonsolation of rememhering that thc^' 
eojitrihute to the enorinons budget of ihc city of I’ari'j, 
which enables the municipality from time to time to 
accelerate the march of improvement. I'lius the public 
arc compensated for the inconvenience Uiey endure. 

As the clock stiikes «ix, every nmu hastens to re- 
siiinc his work on the sjjot where be left off tlio iii;:jit 
before. Some climb up the ladders, and continue tTio 
careful laying of tho stone blocks ; others ])reparc tin* 
mortar or the plaster on the sjiot. if there be i-uHieient 
space to saw and licw the stones at Ihe foot of the 
building, you will hear the grinding of the hmw and the 
sound of the rnallct and chisel on all nidcs; if not, you 
w'ill see the barrow'ineii arrive from tlic btonc-cutters’ 
yard, bringing the slone-bloekh eiicady prepared for 
laying. Kacli companion-maaoii has a laliourer assigned 
to him, w'ho is hound to execute his orders; these carry 
the mortiw which they have ]>repared t(» the uj»])cr stonys, 
and also Hfones of moderate dimensions, arid perforin 
every possible service, necessary or not, uliich is retjuired 
of fcheju, in the hope of being one da>,.'.oontr or later, 
served m their turn. 

This labourer or garc',n mason has been, from tirne im- 
memorial, the faithful servant of a master or companion, 
as the mood may prompt. Thus a masjn, perched on 
the upper store}’, will call his guivon j the garcon, <piiek 
as thought, clambers up live or six liKlders, leaps from 
scaftbld to scaftold, from beam to beam. ‘ Now*, my lad,* 
hays the mason, ‘go und look for my jdpe!’ juid the 
victim desc'jTuls with the prospect of am.ihcr journey 
on erjually im))orlaTit husines.>. Hut when the term of 
his apprenticeship is exjured, and lu' is :i mason liim‘'elf, 
ho will have his ganym, W'ho shall dance up and down 
in search of ///s pipe, or fu’ a h sullicicnt reason, if he 
choose to make lilm. 

If it were necessary in our day, W'hen jnonarchs arc 
confint'd by charters, constitutions, and reiucscnlative 
I chamherF, to persorify despotism, \vc could not choose 
I a better exiimple Ihiiii the comp.anion -ma'-on, an«l wc 
, would add Ins gar(;oji to the jiicture, a.s a living .symbol 
; tf devotion and scirdcnial : we make use of the wonl^ 
nuipon, as the generic term under which all workmen in 
j buildin^.s jiie ordinarily clas-sed ; but the btone-euttcr, 
tb-.' stoiie-aetlcr, the i»laKttTer, ^c. have fil.*o their garcon 
01 liihonrcr. 

The following Is ihe ^alllo of the various workmen 
rated in currenu-om Stone-cutter, per day, four francs, 
four and a-hall, nnd live Ir.mcs; masons, wione-setterF, &c. 
per day, three francs, tbrto and a-half, and rarely four 
francs ; gan;^on.^, banownmi, and other labourers, per day, 
tfvo frajiCS, to two and a-haU'. 

At taskwork, as labour is always rated at a higher 
value than time, a good workman mn wonderfully aug- 
ment his salary^ earning from scach to eight francs a day. 
The stone-cutters generally w'ork task-wdi^. Xo counte- 
ract the too indul^nt dispOHiUoTiH, the contractor keeps 
upon the premises a superintendent, with the title of 
master-companion mai?on, charged wnlv entire authority 
over the workmon. It U he who n?l.iktB the idle, fincB 
the latC'Oomers, and registers the absent ; be runs from 


room to room, sees that ovciy hand is properly employed, 
and, in case of need, gives his couiincI and jjersonal 
assistanco; and his servic^ and advice are ho much tho 
more necessary, as every ^orkman, upon meeting w’itJi a 
difliculty that .seems to insoluble, folds his arms peace- 

ably, and waits till Prcridence or the master* companion 
comes to his assistance.'* The importance of this person- 
age and his function it is easy to comprehend, os well as 
tho care and 4*aution the contractor should rxerci.'fc in his 
appointment. It is necessary that he should not only be 
active and intelligent, but, what is more, incorrujitihlc, 
and courageously proof against the too often irresistililc 
arguments of the wine-seller. All these precious qualities 
are usiuilly istiiuated at the price of from lUO to 1200 
francs a month by the contractor, who rotains his services 
throughout the entire year, notnithstauding any length- 
ened ce.s«alion of hibour through tho occurrence of frost 
and wintry weather. 

M’hilc 'WO have been waiulering through the building, 
laid stumbling here and there among tho poles ami 
seuUbldiiiLS the time has flown — it h\ nine o’clock: at the 
first ^«truk<‘ of the bell everything Rtands still; and all 
rush away to breakfast. Let us see what kind of a thing 
Is a 1‘Veneh workuian’s breakfast, ft is neither the meal 
i )‘orridgc of the Scotch nor the tea and toast of the English. 

\\ bile tte labourerR cat modestly, in the open air, tho 
j morsel of jiork, (*r tho lump of sour chccHe, together with 
huge wedges from the enormous loaf, which you cannot 
have Jailed to remark tucked under their anus upon .their 
arrival :it tlie seem' «)f their operations, the comjianioTi- 
masons resort to tho nearest wine-sdlcr, W'ho has prepared 
IheiH an am[>Ie breakfast i>i their favourite soujr, a kind 
of vegetable jiottiige, flanked with fried potatoes and 
other roots, among whicli the carrot ranks a^ a conspi- 
emms ilelicacy-— the bread, brought by Ihe workmen 
themiiclies, forming the .solid portion of the meal. The 
whole i.s ijUaliUed with a quantity of elioap light wine ; j 
ami, last of all, a pipe. At ten o’clock all resume their | 
work until two, when the soup and ceremony of the ! 
nioniing are repeated, and the day terminates at six in 
the cieidng. 

Hie companion-masons, as well as the labourers, inhabit 
all quarters of the town, hut apjiear to give a decided 
preference Uif*tho neighbourhood of the, JlAtcl (b* Ville, 
and the smnll dirty and narrow' streets and lanes which 
ahiit upon the iiiiinleijial palace, W'hcre the cheapest 
lodgings are to be mciwifch. They sometimes unite to 
fiirm a cliambor, assembling at tho hon.so of a letter of 
lodgings, who follows, besides, the profession of taveni- 
keeper, or rehtaiirateur. Thi.s worthy provides ihiily, or 
rather nightly, suppers for the workmen, and even gives 
< redit to those out of cmjiloymcnt wlio.se character.^ arc 

gO(Hl. 

The general rendezvous of the corapanion-inasons is at 
the Place de (Jieve. I'rom five o’clock in tho morning i 
tliey arrive there in crowds, ‘5«)me in .search of w'ork, others I 
on the look-out for comrades ; tho rfdcur is also alw’ays 
there ut that early hour: thus functionary, so uauiod from 
his keeping a list or enrol ment of tho parties wanting 
work, is cngfigcd and paiil by tlic boily for the puqiose of 
procuring employment for those in w’unt of it; there also 
come the contractors to engage any number of workmen 
they may need. The carpenters and joincra frequent tho 
Place de (h'cve as well as the manona; the locksmitlia 
iiavc chosen a domicile near the Pont-au-Change, where 
the wine -shop is an equally necessary appendage, an 
asylum, indeed, rarely deserted. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the occupations of 
the masons, because it is only at the scene of their 
labours that their veritable physiognomy is pcrq^ptible. 
We ought now to say something of their pleasures: as We 
said before, these are of the calm and quiet sort, and on 
high days, consist chiefly in an extraordinary corilnmp* 
tion of cold viands; giblet pi^e, more or less authentic; 
and salads furiously seasoned; and esjiecially wine at six 
or eight sous a pint. Tho whole is varied by walks, .of 
pure observation, to«eee tho balls and dancing paartlcfe, 
the waltzes and polkas, which in every possible season 
arc in full swing in the subu|:bs, and at the barriers Of 
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tJic city. Thcfie scours arc not unfi-equeritly attended trict exclusively. It is not with them as with the wator- 
with (juan-ols, in w'hicli the masons toJee a mere active carriers, who tire mostly vXuver^^nats, or as with tho 
I tart ; but the disposition t(k intermeddle and foment charcoal-burners, \vho nil ovi^inntc in ilio oaloined iror,<res 
strifo is nnfortunfitcly not peSwliar to them, Imt shared of the Caiital. Krom the north as from the south of the 
alike by all the laborious elusr^ of the fVench capital, kingdom, from the mountaiiiouH region of th<‘ Puy do 
so pnmd of its refinement in lux^ and cirilisation. Ufmie, from DHiiphiny or tor* lv^,•s pbuuB of Champagne, 

It is on fete days only that *the mason makes any from Boiirdeaux and from Wiile, iVom the l^yrenecs and 
attmnpfc at personal display; then lie puts on his new from the Moselle, from La Crcusc and tho rpper llhine, 
blue tM»at with broad lappets, and bright metal buttons crowds of buibling operatives swarm regularly to the 
shining pnmdly in the aim; then he changes hia heavy capital; and dn the patois of the various nu-c-s, as they 
mud-Citated shoes for boots, equally solid, but brilliant gos^p during the intervals of labour, ).>u may mcoguisc 
with blacking of the choicest polish: on these days of the sharp accent of Provence, tho driuvlin;' prtinnnciation 
solemnity he brings forth his broad silver watch, the of Lorraine, and the unintelligibb* idumi of Al.uicc. 
pv^sscssion of which he more than intimates by a wi»lc 'J'heso varioun parties arc not all easily snlislud ; thus 
silk ribbon floating gallantly upon his waistcoat, and during tlie rcci‘nt on'ctlon of the fortifications of Paris, a 
trinkets of glittering steel. 7 ’hc iiiasons greatly enjoy whole g*wig of masons, from Flanders, iibamloricd the 
their fetes or holidays, the frolics on such occasions being works bei-ainc the tbumir of the Parisian bi'cr w'as not to 
to a certain extent tempered by religions observutnees. their likii'c; ;ind a party <»f Miiglish labourers 0*1 the 
Pcsides these stated cessations from work, the masons j Pouen r.iibvay, sick ''f smip, soddened salads, and sour 
enjoy certain occasional recreations connected with their | wine, ivmKsutl the Cluinnel in the avowed search of 
pi-ofbssional labours. Two of these special festivities may , i;i;ti*.h Ixcf and ale. 

be noticed — the ‘ erowiiing with flowers/ and the ‘con- An iniuirnse nun jber of (ienii:m builders alsc» find I'ccu- 
dnet of comrades.' patiioi in France; and i-omctinies their importation is so 

The last thing done to a house is to puli'!!! and ormi- recent, lliiit tlie least ignorant, or, if you will, the most 
ment it with carvings (lutside, and these operation.-^ are leanieil among them, is obliged to act as imerineler for 
performed by tho more skilled craft.Miicii, who are mis- Ins iellow-eoiudrynicti. 'flic workmen from Lii t'icnsc are 
pended by ropes on purpose. When this nice woil: is nls^o \ery numerous, and t-heir p'‘!iceable and honest con- 
coniplctcd, the building is finished. Now conies the duct lins acquired for tliem an honmirnble reputation for 
ceremony of crowning. All the artisans employed < lub morality. Picardy, Nonnamly, Ihiuphiny, nnd the dc- 
togothor, and buy an enormous branch of a tree bushy partnicnt i»f Heniiilt, siij^dy excellent stone-cutters. 

; with leafage, which they bedeck with oriiamentH of ficfvv'crs 'J’h.it class of workmen who s]K'Tid their days in tho 
, and ribboUH; then one of their number, chosen by lot, l{d)ori<»us occupation of buibling the rough wafts, are all 
I asci'uds to tho top of tho house they have just built, ;iml cvcUisively natives of the neiglihourhood of Limoges, 
j t reels till* resplendent bouipiet. As soon as the body 'I'hey are bouml inseparably t(»g(;ther by a strong spirit, of 
I of workmen see the joyous signal waving proudly in clansltip, and practise a rigorous (*ci)ji«my', which their 
' tlie air, tlie favours .streaming in the light bree?e,’ and enemie.s revile ns avariec. During the* times of tho 
1 the foliage gently undulating over the summit of the ree<*.'-s which <v>mmericcs about tho ’dfith of November, 
i house, the foundatiou.s of which they dug but a few and la* Is till the middle of March, they manage to 
months before, tliny raise their united voices in a shout regain, either singly or in small bodio'*, the country 
I of a]«])la.u.se and gratulo-tion. This ceremony nccom- which gave them l>iith ; there tiny carry the savings of 
]ilishe«l, tJiey take two other bouquets, more remarkable the year, until at Icnudh, having necumu'latod enough to 
j for their dimensions than the boaniy of the flowers with buy a smiill jdot of gionml, they return to their cherished 
i which tJiey arc loaded, and repair to tho residences of the conntry, to quit it no more, content with the humblest 
proprietor and the contractor. These partied, in exchange independence, J'ccausc it the welcome reward of their 
fiir rile vonlaiit and oi'orous oU'ering of the workmen, own indu‘<uj. 

aiiiTcudor a few five-franc ]>ieccs, in the evpeinliture of In a country like France, vihorc tho police keep incos- 
whlch the'day is merrily concluded, without any regaid .‘•ant wutdi, v iih such touching solicitude, over all the 
for the fatigues of yesterday, or fuixiety rr;-,pcc(ing tiu; citizen.^, we may well supp«ise Ihnt they have neglected 
uncertainties of the nionow. 'J'hc crownin;' with flowers, nothing that cnold lend to maintain order and subniis- 
a modest and charming solernnit}', typifying the exal- sion among the vast body of building operatives, or even 
tation of nature over the triumphs of art, is one of tho;>e to enable them at any time to verify the conduct of I 
happy traditions which are but too randy met with each individual. Accordingly,wefiiidthiitlheadniinis- 
iiiiiong the vari<'us bodies of artisans. tralion has multi|ilicd the regulations and ordinances 

The ‘ conduct of comrades’ is a ceremony niucli more allceting them from lime to time, until at length it con- 
in vogue in the provinces than at Paris. It is a mark of trols flic* operations of the companiotihhips, fixc.s their 
esteem conferred upon a workiuaii who is leaving tlicin ilincrarlcH, n]q>oiiits tlieir salaries, and allots the hours 
by his companions, w'ho take this mode of terrifying their of labour throindmut the year; lastly, it compels eacfi 
friendly regard and rospect. This benevolent demon- man keep a book, which is in some sort the account- 
stration is principal ly in usage among the workmen nfli- current of bis conduct and poritl**!! as a workman; this 
liated to some one or other of the sociecic-s of compa- *book Is an abridged inemoir of the owner’s existence, as 
iiionship. On the day of departure they as.seinblc in well as his cash-book andlcdger ; in it he must inscribe 
great numbers, every one clad in his I'e-stnl garb, and the date of his cngngcmcniN, tho names of his emydoyers, 
accompany their departing fricud to a certain distance the sums which he receives, and, upon the first page, 
from the town he is leaving. One carries his stalf, his own name, surname, jirofeuRion, fcc. according to tho 
another hia kDa])sack, and bottles and glasRca are distri- etenial formula. Though this /hurt is, for bad characters', 
buted among the re.st; they proceed on their journey, aretrinterof fiiulls, and an act of periietual accusation, 
goHsipping, binging, and drinking until the moment of for the honest, sober, neaceable, and industrious labourer 
beparatiou ; then they drink a general bumper to the it becomes a veritable book of gold, in which arc in- 
litJalth and prosperity of the traveller, and separate, bcribcd his titles of nobility ; honourable and just titles, 
Quarrels are rare at these festivities ; for independently inasmuch as they spring from the practice of inteiligencoj ■ 
of the natural good-humour of the French, they indulge industry, and integrity. 

frir the most part only in very light wines, which raise Wc could ^nention more than one illustrious indivi^ 
the spirits, but do not intoxicate to an injurious degree, dual who, by active pereeverance, have ascended frum the 
Ayhal a step towards tem^ierance would be the general inferior ranks to a high position, and who look not 
ut?e of those wines, instead of beer or gin, among our without pride upon tho humble book which was the cob- 
Working-classes in Kngland 1 lidant of their forrticr depri ration and fatigue ; and wo 

As might be expected in the caso*of a profession which may well panion that pride which glances with oumpla- 
cmbraces a greater number of operatives than any other, coney from the calculation of a princely revenue to the 
its members are not supplied by any one particular die- soiled and tattered pages of the operative's work-book. 
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TEMPEUANCE STATISTTrS, 

I Tlicro nr« At pruRcnt in Kngland, Ireland, and Scotland, 
t Iijfld. Iiundi'od and fifty tfnnpcrancc BoeiotioM, itli one mil- 
lion MX Imndicd and forty thonsand rucnibotH. In ilio 
C.mnda.«; f^iova Scotlft, and New Bmnsw icli, thoic arr nine 
Imndred and fifty temperance societies, m it ii three hundred 
and seventy tiiousand nieniborR. In Noulli Auierica there 
are H<;vcutet*n tUousand perf<ons who have si,iu<jd ilic tc-iii- 
perunee ]>ledgc. In (levinany tln'ie are filteeij hniiilred 
teiiq)erauce societies, with one million tlirec fliindred Ihon- 
8»nd incinberK. In Sweden and N<iiway there are five 
Initidred end ten tuni)erai:eo Sdeieliee, nitli one luindrod 
and twenty thousand n.emherf-i. In the Sandwich l&lands 
there arc five thouMjmd persons \\h(» haw sijmed the plT djj[o 
of total abstinence. Al tlie ('..lu* of (?ood ilo]»e there are 
nine hundred jdcdi^ed meinher!-. It h useertaiued that iij)- 
wards of seven thons.nd permns aiiniifilly I'erish in (Jreat 
Britain thront^di aeeiJent'- wlnlc drnnk ; aiul tiie loss to t!io 
\vovkiiip:-<‘l:iSHes al ine, throimh <{i iiihiiiir, a|ii}ears to be sin- 
I inially live Iiundrc.! and hfry million;, of (h.llarw. 'ihe enor- 
I inonri siini <ff four hnndred :ind ninety inillii ns of doU.m, 
was expended in (in.'d Juil.'iin la>t year hir inlo\'.eatin;;, 
l)'*vera|j:<*B, and five hundred and twenty inilliuns <if ^^allons 
of malt li<]nor.s wt'* bn' wed l;i:it >e.'r in (rreut llrilabi. In 
the United Slates tliere are tlireM tbow and seven hinidr.'Ml 
siul ton tenqier.'ineo soeielies, vilh Iv.u imiliiui hix hundred 
:uid lilteen (hon.av.d jneinbers, wbieh iiioliideH the Sons of 
Temperanee. In ItiiHsia all teni])eriniee ^oeiel ies are sli le(|jk 
forbidden by the emperor. In l*nisRiji, Aiistria, and Jlcd}, 
tlicre arc no tein|vci‘anee soeletievi. In hVanee the l*'m. 
peranee c.nwe, .’dtboiiyh yet in iK inhinej, is jivealiy on 
the increase. The fir. l tein]iei:’neo ro. ieU in the v. odd, 
so far as dneovery hi known, was fivm.Ml in <«ernnny on 
( ‘lii'istina*^ day in the vear Ih'IO, A. JM(,r/i c/' Wt/r 
VarL 

IMPOUTANCE or Kt.AENKI. TUE Mi!N. 

tt would-be e.'n,v to addiieu stroiir; evithoi-'e in behalf of 
the ViShie and iiujM.i’dines of weaiiiur jl.'inui'l j.s". » the d. in. 
‘Sir %Iohu IVinuIe,’ H.'ty.s Dr liod.ukin, ‘vbo aeconipanieil 
ournrJ.'iy into the noit h at the time of I he Ih l.ediOii, relalt.4 
that (lie lujiiltli <»f tlie soldi'us w'aa p’v'allj pi'-miotMl by 
their wcavin^r fiamieJ waUtcoais, with vvliidi they b id b's-n 
«np])lied on their niareli by ^umle Soelcty of I'Vieiid-!;’ and 
Sir nefn 7 i;e JlaUinp^alh in his leetiires on military ninytiy, 
adtiuces tlic ie.stiuumj of S**- James Mae.enL^n- to’tlie s.bde- 
meut that, in the IN-ninsula, the best-clotlieil leoimeul.s 
were jeenerally the most healthy; addina; that, vvJuii in 
Imlia, he witnessed a remaihable ])i‘tiof of | Im userulncjs of 
ihiniiel in elieehinj; the puiaie-^s (if tlc' most »;»eravati'd 
form of dy!ient^ r* , in ih*' second ballalion of tin* llovaD, 
(V..ptaln Murray void Dr Uombe that ‘he \v;i.< so .stnnejiy 
imjiresMvd, tioin former experienee, with a .seiee of ihe 
eMK-aey of the ]>roteel’.ou afforded by the eonsta-it use of 
tlannol, next the skin, lli.ii, when, on 'bin arjival in Kn;-l-ind. 
in Deecniher Ifi'JJ, afti-r two ye.-u .serv ice amid the ife- 
ber^rs on tlie co;i.st of Lal;rridor, tlie ship w. as orihi. I ti» 
sail immodi.‘i.tcly for the indii s, be ordeied ihe jair.er 
io draw two extra flannel ishirts and p.'iiis of drawers for 
tsieh man, and instil uled a regular daily iniipeetlon to see 
that they wtre worn. 'I'lieNi* ]>ier;iuitions were followed 
I by llie happiest rcsnlts. He jiroreeded to his slaliorr with 
I :i erew of 1.50 men ; vi.sitcd almost every i.sland in iho Vv'est < 
i Indies, and in.'jiiy of the ports of the (jiilf of Mexico ; and 
j nolwithstandinn the Budden ti;insition from exlrenic eli- 
I mat-s, rclnnicd 1* Knehmd v.ilhont the loss »ii' a aimrlc 
! man, or havin.'!: any *ieK <m board on his firriv.'il. It would 
bo gosiij^r p>t, f.jj. aseiihe this excolient st:.lc of lioaitlt 
flololy to tUi‘ use of ilaniu ! ; but there can be little dould 
that the Istur ^\;is an important edemont in Captain 
Murray’s siiccc — Jiu'i-rliy w <ni U't > tnul ItCifiinGu', 

Tan; niAiv:. 

Evcrybofly has heard ami made use of Ihe phr.asc ‘true 
bhio;’ bnt everylK)dy dis.s not kuMW tli:'i its fii^t assuini»- 
tjon waj hy the Covcmiuters. in oppui illon %o the scavl*'t 
badv!:e of (’harlcs I., and h?nee it wjis taken by the troops 
of lAv«h V and Montrose in ICllP. 'Jh« adoption cf tfio 
oolonr was one of tho.se religious pi’dantrJcu in which the 
Coveutt'.iU'rs affected a pluirisaical obst rvance of the ecrio- 
tnr.d letter, miiI tlio usages of the Ib'bu-wn; and thus as 
they nnuiud their children ILihukhuk ?p.d iJerulKibck and 

l-lirtiT. ^U.ciivaIu V).... ......1 1.11 XI 1 . . . j .1 . . . ' 


tlioir ohapclH Zion and Khcnczer,’thcy ’f-eorated their per- 
sons with blue ribbons, became the following sumptuary 


precept \vm given in the law of ‘ Speak unto the 

children of birael, and hid them that they make them 
fringes in the hordfits of their gfirinents, tlivougUoiit their 
generations, and that thc™ut upon the iringe of the bor- 
ders A rihbaml ’~^.xv.,3p. 0 

/ GIVE riiACE, YE LADIES. 

[A ballad eojiird ui Ciillicr’rt Extraot-i from tho Hf{ii.-,tcr.) i*f tho 
HJ.'itionciH* Company : Date, 

(ijvK pl.ace, you ladyo.! all, 

• I ' iilo my mistresw fiii rc, 

iMii none (if you, or groa!. or fim.ill. 

Cun vvilli my love ooinitari*. 

ir you would kuowe hci* well, 

1 iMi hl'ull iicr novve Ih-IioMo, 

II any t'liuio at .ill may toll 
Her luuiitjL’fsJ muuiioldc. 

• Slit' lu'f hii.li nc lowc, 

Jhit jpst. IJio pt'ilVcL lu’lidit, 

Jh-low II ly lii-iid, above iny luiid, 

Aii'l tJifn u wand nunc btrav,?it. ' 

f'lU' is pfiL full ’u f.p-ijv, 

JJut jiiKt as '-Ilf blinlilo life. 

An 01 ml ‘ill fir a I awean ; 

Ami moil, - he lovetli uirc. 

IFi'v ih'ipe Ii.iMi iii^' (Ii'fcct, 

Ot un-.c- Ill'll J cun linile, 
r.iu'h :i'. in ik'i li* i oil iJni;;IiL i' ■cpect 
I'loiii M) ViiOl foruxlo a iinii'l". 

III km T‘iit hhu'kc, Tio while, 

JJiil of a lovihc hex , 

AmI no.. led for dcJiicht ; 

Vi’t '.lio i'. inorl.tJl tm). 

llor luTUM if> i.i't to[..J il.uk 0 , 

'’^(^IIl^rl V. ‘ 'uo t'i| ‘i] 

It is n li.it it f liisldo he ; ami ma d c— 
t! ]iL.i..vln luo outrif'lit. 

I icr ci^'S iinr ipccuc. uor Kr.iy, 

Ni'i- lilvh tlio hoavniR above; 

^ml mine of lh<>in vvhnL iionlo , I . ay, 

Ih;' that tiny looke ami ino.' 

Her fn-vlc not hhort lu* Ion u', 

Ami wlvi^uuiy more Mirui lK', * 

Tliiiii di s.)uie, pereliame, may ihl.ike inw 
'J‘i junt llui litLiis^y hizf. 

H.t h.inde, yea, then, lirv harido, 

Vf'illi iiii::( r.s larpe or tin 
If i', emm;^rh, you imdeisL iiul, 

1 hill- if, -.ami 'tit. niMie. 

Tij hriiTe, 1 am eontf nt 
Total:- lu'r as -I k* iy, 

A.nd li.’iMo tli.at .she hy irenvni ii a-, '-nit 
To n..ako eomploato my hlis \ 

"hni ludye.s all give pTacfi 
I'lilii my mi.stm.se laire, 

Vur Ilf we you knowc ho well her ;u:acf-, 

Y(ju Meede.s mm&t all (ils]’;iire. 


W'O.VDIinf) OF CTIF.3II8TRV* 

A(|n!iforliB and the air wc breathe aro made of the ;nr.io 
materials. J.incn and sugar, and spirits of wine, arc so 
much alike in their rhcmical com position, that an old 
shirt can bo ronveried into iU own weight in augar, and 
the sugar into spirit i wine. 'VVino is made of two snb- 
stances, one of which is the cause of almost all oomhina- 
lion of burning, ami the other will Imni with more rapidity 
than anylhing in nature, i’ho fimioiis Pcnivian bark, to 
much used to strengthen stomachs, and tho poiBonouB 
principle of opium, are found of the same uiatcilals. — 

rnbliilicMl by AV. jV Tt. C^fAumniR, Hlffb Btrewt, lidsiihurgli. A.Uo 
soUl by ]>.’ CifjVMUjsiuh 0t{ Millw BtJfiPet, Glasgow; Vi', ik 6«n, 
147 Strand, Londim; and J. M'GbASHitM, SI D'Oikvr Etrcet, 
Dulilia.— Print (.(1 by \V. and It. CirAftrB.f!!ns-j Cdiubargh. 
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|l CHEAT MEN. 

It U universally remarked that ru)w-a-ilays there 
I no {;rcat iiieu — ^iio great statesmen, authors, artists, 
; dramatic writers, orators, theologians, or philosophers. 
I Everywhere we see but a lifeless mediocrity — clever- 
ness, and sometimes brilliancy of acquirements — but no 
great dcpili, scarcely any towering genius, little courage 
or ability to soar to commanding licights. Where is 
tliero now any great scholar; where a Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott; where a Jolin Kemble ; where a Newton ; 
where anybody in the superlative? The din-s even of 
lionajiartes ar| gone! Ample scope is there for iisur- 
j pation ; but we look in vain for a Usurper ! The Hour 
I is come ; but where is the Man ? 

I' This is exactly one of those subjects whicli admits of 
I, being treated pro and con. JMucli may be said on boih 
j sides, without any decided preponderance one way or 
; another. In the first place, it will not escape observa- 
tion that the alleged scarcity of great men is very 
ranch caused by ii general advance throughout society. 
For one great writcT in a period of literary darkness, 
we have now a hundred %vriters df ordinary, though 
I no mean capacity, all actively c.vercising, their pens. 
Eor one artist of inapproachable excellence, m’c have 
thousands who can at least xileasc us with their pro- 
ductions. We have, to be sure, n« Newton ; but look at 
the multiplicity of minds turned to pliilosoidjic pur- 
suits, each poring on the face of Nature, and occasionally 
disclosing new and interesting features. If no man 
towers over liis fellow's, it may be because all have to 
climb higher than the great men of former times did, 
iiv order to be conspicuous. Where discovery has been 
pushed to its limits, w'e cannot reasonably expect to 
have any more discoverers. There are mariners of as 
ardent temperament as Columbus, and as willing to 
encounter dangers, !}ut in what direction can these 
lunging geniuses go in quest .of a new eontiiiciit ? In 
maritime discovery, as in many other lields, the work 
is pretty nearly done. America, the solar system, tlic 
principle. of gravitation, the laws of chemical afthilty, 

' the balloon, the steam-engine, and a thousand other 
things, can be discovered only oarc. If physical science 
has not actually got to the end of its tether, all within 
the circuit of the tether has been gleaned so marvel- 
lously bare, that in those latter days wo are left compa- 
ratively little to pick up. Lucky fellows those New- 
tons, Keplers, Columbuses, and Watts 1 
True in one sense ; but let us not be led away by a 
prevalent tendency to exaggerate the glories of past 
times and despise the present. After making certain 
allowances as to the absence of such commanding intel- 
lects as that of Shakspeare — a man not for a day, * but 
all time’ — it may be fairly questioned if there ever was 
any period of tlie world’s history which so abounded in 


men eminent for their talents, respectable for their 
aims and acquirements. For nnythiiig we can tell, the 
discoveries to he nuidc by these men and their suc- 
cessors may be as grand as those of New’ton, as useful 
as tliosc of Walt. (Urc.at a.s has been our advance, we 
are to all appe :irancc only on the tlircsliold of know- 
ledge. All tilings seem to prognoKsticate that in a 
century hence we shall be looked b.ick to as pigmies in 
the arts -—* gatherers of pebbles on the shore.* The dis- 
coveries, the inventions, the researches of the passing 
hour are all calculated to convioee us that there yet 
remains a field of inquiry, which appears the more 
boundless as wc advance. But, setting aside any such 
liypothcsis, and taking matters only as they are, wc 
w'ould be ineliiKMl to sjieak of thr* present age ns rela- 
tively anything but contemptible either in arts or 
learning. That the individuals who excel do nob rise 
into a distinguisliod jire-eniincneo, is accounted for by 
the fm-l—a fact heconui proverbial — ^ that the world 
does not know its great men,' at least not till it Juis lost 
tliem. As no man is great ti> his valct-de-chacubre, 
so no man is tliouglit much of who may be seen any ' 
da}’' walking in the public thoroughfares. It U only 
when he is dead and buried, and no longer takes 
a part in commonplace concerns, that his merits 
are understood and appreciated. Washington, in the 
midst of his miglity struggles, was aggrieved by a 
thousand detractions. Priestley, whom we arc now 
in the habit of looking back to ns a great man, was \ 
very far from being considered great while he lived. | 
Chased from his home by a fanatical mob, and coldly > 
synipalliised with by men of learning, he died an exile : 
from the country which w'as unworthy of him. It j 
would be telling a twenty-times told talo to go over the ! 
histories of ‘ great autlior:^ ' from Ilomcr downwards,, j 
who were treated not in the handsomest manner while | 
they were living and jiuuring forth their deathless I 
effusions. ITiiforturnitcly for men wlio in some way i 
distinguish tlienisclves in litenture, arts, philosophy, | 
or statesmanship, they arc usually judged of W'hile in 
life not exclusively in reference to their servioes or 
labours, but to a largo extent in subordination to' pro- 
fessional and other je}ilousie8, or in connection with see- 
tarinn and party views. In Great Britain, a native has 
much less chance of gaining celebrity for his discoveries 
in science, or his excellence in ar^ than a foreigner. 
Had Liebig been a professor in a l.<ondon instead of a 
German university, he would scarcely have been listened 
to with the plitience and respect he has been. We 
should not only have been too familiar with his name 
and person, but have been jealous of his reputation. It 
is a totally different thing when we have to Inv^tigate 
the pretensions of a man who lives a thousand milipa off 
He is then, as respects our own oilkirB, as aadoad, 
and is not likely to trouble us. One can make nothing 
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by condemning him, while it is quite safe to praise him: 
we can in his ease afford to be magnanimously im- 
partial. No man receives such numenius and cordial 
testimonials of his high claims to consideration, as he 
■who is ^oing to quit the scene of his labours. Ene- 
i mies hasten to sweat to him an everlasting friendship. 
Rivals weep hitter tears that they are to lose so great 1 
a luminary from their system. Thu wailings on such 
occasions are ever put to good intprest. iVo all know 
how to be generous when tliu generosity places any 
object of desire the more surely within our reach. 

Blit more than this : all have small prejudices to 
cherish, and it is not usual to speak with resiK‘cfc of a 
person who in anyway ileranges the comidsiccncy of 
foregone condiisioiis. I’lie outer world, in a state of 
happy innocence, imagines that ihe learned, so called, 
are worshippers at the shrine of Triitli. Alas ! how 
few are there who arc not followers of idols. Each has 
Ilia cherished fancy, which he feels hound to combat 
for in all circuinsiancca ; and wo to the iiiaii who auda- 
ciously brings distrust on his opinions ! Wliile motives 
so ungracious, independently of coiisidcratiDiis of a 
sterner and less creditable nature, arc permitted to 
influence the judgment, can we be surprised that so 
tow living men attain the distinction wliich wc oidi- 
narily call * great ? * 

If in the present ape there be any peculiar iinpodi- 
meut to the rise of great men, it may he said to consist 
in a widcly-dilTaaed taste for and habit of criticism, 
the occasional unjudging sevcrit 3 ' of which has unfor- 
tunately the edect of repressing talent unsupported by 
ambition. If there he no great Btatesuicn, have llio 
public generally laboured to raise men into power in 
whom they can place unqualified confidence? l*erhaps 
the critics are more faulty than the criticiscil. In The 
United States, as w'c are informed, the more cnligh toned 
portion of the coniimiiiity, from a regard for tlicir own 
feelings, take no part in politics, and studiously keep | 
out of place. And in our own (‘ounfry, it is jirctty 
obvious that on similar grounds the " best nieir s^^ste- 
matically refuse to come forward as oaiuUdates of ollicc. 
An upright man, with no scltish in view, does 

not choose to expose himself to obloqify, or to have 
Ilia services paid in jmblic ingratitude, Tims :i people 
may lose somothiiig by being too ((ui<^k - sighted in 
detecting errors. A eharitablc consideration of Human 
infirmities lias more than Cliristiaii duly to rccomnicnd 
it : it is the soundest policy. 

So much for the general infiuencoa whicdi tend to 
repress the growth of ‘ great iiieii.* I/.'t it, however, 
again be rciueiiibered, that in very many instances the 
I check on greatness is independent of external eircum- | 
j stances. No individual can expect to travel on the path j 
i to fame without getting rubs by the way. The more 
))rominent a man becoinea, the more is he exposed to 
challenge ; and it would be well for him not to mistake 
the cavillings of the envious, or the morbid gnxnTblings 
of the habitually discontented, for the exprc.isioa of jS 
healthful and general opinion. The satisfied say no- 
thing : Jt is only the brawder and husiy.body who make 
themselves hoard. Besides — and Iierc, perhaps, is tlic 
pith of the whole matter — do the great in skill and in- 
tellect always conduct themselves in a way to disarm 
jealousy and Aocurc approbation ? How frequently men 
of talent, yiciding themselves up to the pett}^ impulses 
of a restless temperament^ are observed to destroy the 
reputation wdiich admirtirs are willing to accord, and to 
which even enemies c.ould not properly, for any length 
of time, present a feasible opposition. In such eases 
the w^ould*be-grcat man is less judged by his talents 
than his failings. Great in science, literature, or art, 
he is perhaps infirm in temper, sensual in indul- 
gence, weak in resolution, imperfect in his moral sense. 
The world may be captious, neglectful ; much grievous 
VTOCig may sometimes be a coasc*pience of unworthy 
jealousies ; but, on the whole, a man’s chief enemy is 
himself. When Horace Vernct suffered tlie indignity of 


having his pictures refused admittance to an exhibition 
in the Louvre, did he fly into a passion, and go and 
kill himself as an ill-used man ? No. Without mutter- 
ing a word of complaint, £e exhibited his productions 
elsewhere, and lived to Jk at the head of the Ercnch 
school of painting— a jfissoa ■worth taking by others 
besides artists. We rt^eat an advice formerly offered i 
— UEYfiR coi^iPLAiNsji^he wotld flies from ill-used men. 1 
Go on, true soul! mint not in doing the work before | 
thee; but do it quictlyf and leave tlie rest to Him 
who overshadows us with the wings of his Frovidence I 
Remember that the small oppressions of coteries are 
but transient, and act with slight effect on the truly 
groat — great in sentiment as well as intellect. We are 
each of us on trial, and if conscious of rectitude, need 
not fear tlio verdict of the tribunal. W. C. 


THE SILVER MINE. 

Jt YoiTNxi c.avalicr was riding down a strecr. in the city 
of Mexico leading towards the Alameda, when his own 
name, pronounced in piteous accents, arrested his at- 
tention, and caused him to rein in his steed. 

* Oh, I>op Yiuento, noble caballcro, have pity on me, 
por el amor de Dms • for charity, good senor, sfive a poor 
Indian, wlio is innocent as a child unbaptised.* 

T’he person who uttered this appeal was evidently, 
from his looks, his garb, and his B))ecch, one of that 
unfortunate race who, originally lords of the Mexican ! 
soil, liave been for centuries in reality, if not in name, 
the Kerfs of their Spanish conquerors. (iiThe cavidier 
could even distirigiiisli by his pronunciation that he 
w^■u^ an Indian of the Tarascan tribe, who difter in Ian- '■ 
guiigc, as well as in some traits of clnaracter, from the | 
Aztc(‘8, or proper Mexicans. Ilis situation sufficiently j 
accounted for the vcliemence of his iiitreaty, since he ! 
was then in the clutclies of two sturdy alguazilcs^ or | 
(Htnstables, who grasped him by the shoulders, and hur- ’ 
ried him forward with the least possible regard to his i 
personal comfort. They stopped, however, when Don 
Vicente turned his horse and rode tow^ards them, sa}'’- 
ing, ‘What is the 'matter, alguazilcs? Who is this 
man, and wh;it has ho done?’ 

To this question, put by a cavalier whoso ridi djress 
and high bearing bespoke his claims to attention, one ! 
of the alguazilcs replied with gruff civility that the i 
sanguinary ruffian lia'd just stabbed a white man, a I 
water-carrier, in an adjoining street, and they were ! 
conveying him to the aenrdada^ or city jail, to aw'ait 
his trial. Tlie ‘ sanguinary ruffian/ who, by the way, 
was a small, simx>le-looking man, the very personiflea- 
tion of pacific meekm}.ss, earnestly protested his inno- 
cence of the crime. He declared that he had merely 
stopped from curiosity to witness the progress of a game ; 
of iuonic, which was going on in the street ; tlicrc were , 
in.my otiier bystanders, some of whom were betting on i 
the fortunes of the principal gamesters. At length, he j 
said, a quarrel had arisen, though about what he did 
not exactly know. Then knives were drawn, and pre- 
sently a man fell dead, stabbed to the heart. Some of 
the people ran away, and among them a carbonerOf or 
coal-porter, a large, strong, black-bearded man, who, he 
believed, wus the real culprit. As for himself, he waited 
to SCO what would be done ivitli tbc dead man ; and 
when the police came uj), to his amazement two or 
three of those present, and whom he had seen talking 
with the carboncro, had pointed him out as the guUty 
jicrson ; and that was all he knew about it. 

* But, ftomhrcs,* said the cavalier to the officers, ‘ this 
Indian carries no knife. How could he hare stabbed 
the man ?’ 

* Oh sir,* replied the oldest alguAzil, * that is the 
very proof of his guilt, t The murdered man was 
stiibbed with his own knife, drawn out of his belt 
before he had any warning of the intention. It is a 
piece of true Indiaiv croft and villany.’ 

' Do not believe it, noble Don Vicente/ exclaimed 
the Indian. * Why should 1 murder a man whom 1 
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never saw before ? I, a poor labourer from Zitacuaro, 
who came to the city yesterday for tlie first time in 
my life.* * 

‘ Zitacuaro, did you say ?’ asked the young man, look- 
ing earnestly at the Indian. ' It seems to me that 1 
have seen your face before ? How does it happen that 
you know my name ?’ * 

‘ Oh, Don Vicente/ replied the#ndian, * I have seen 
you many times, wl»cn you have ridden by the village 
where I live to the hacienda of Jjoyzaga.* 

Tlio young cavalier blushed at this reply, and then 
answered with a smile — * It is very possible ; and for 
the sake of that recollection, 1 will not quit you until 
I have made further inquiry into this strange matter. 
My worthy friends,’ ho said to the alguaziles, * as \»our 
time is valuable, and the proverb says that justice must 
have the wherewithal to subsist, you will not refuse me 
the favo\ir of dividing this doubloon l)ctweeri you. And 
now, oblige me by returning with your prisoner to the 
spot where the murder took place.’ • 

The officers did not hesitate to obey a command so 
agreeably enforced, and immediately led the way hack 
to the i>lace in question. A nuinher of men of* the 
lower classes were still collected about it, pursuing their 
various occupations and amusements of gambling, gos- 
sipping, or chaffering, as calmly as though iiothir.g of 
importance had taken place among tlieni. Some scns.i' 
tion, Jiowever, was created by tlie return of the algiia- 
ziles with the Indian, followed by D(jn Vicente, especially 
when tlic latter rode into the midst of the crowd, and 
inquired for the witnesses to the light and the homicide. 
It soon appeared that tliougU almost all liad hocu spec- 
tutors of the quarrel, very few had actually seen the 
man killed. Of tliose who had before been loudest in 
as.serting the guilt of the Indian, the greater number 
now held their tongues, or disavowed any positive know- 
ledge of the fact. Two only, both of wlioiu were car- 
houcros, stood out stoutly for the truth of tlieir fonner 
testimony; aiul although N'jeente had little doubt that 
the accusation auis u villanous plot, concoefi'd to screen 
tlio real criminal by the saerilicc of a despised and 
friendless Indian, yet as he liad fto means of proving 
the innocence of the latter, he was oblige^ to allow the 
algiiaziles to convey him to^the prison, lie iiromiscd 
the poor fellow, however, that he should not be fi»r- 
gotten; and with this assurance I'aquo ^’ormes— for 
Bucli, it appeared, w'as his name — Biitfercd liimself to 
be led quietly away Avithout another Avord of rcinuii- 
stranco. 

Don Vicente was much annoyed to find that, while 
he was engaged in this act of benevolence, the time had 
slipped by during which ho should have becnuiion the 
Alameda. Any one, indeed, could liaA^e seen at a glance 
that' the Ijandsome young cavalier was equipped for an 
appear.ancc on that rendezvous of the Mexican beau 
monde. His wide -brimmed gold -laced hat, his em- 
broidered jacket, trimmed with costly fur, his Giiada- 
lagura boots of stjuniicd leather, his enormous silver 
spurs, of moro than a X)Ound weight each, Ijis sujterb ' 
nmngay or riding-muntlc, thrown over the front of his 
silver-plated saddle, the anquera^ or lioiisings, of 
stamped leather, fringed with silver, which nearly 
coA'cred his horse, were all in the highest style of the 
native fashion. It Avas now Avith some mortillcation 
tiiat he beheld seA'cral of his acquaintances returning 
from their accustomed ride, and Avas greeted by them 
with inquiries as to the cause of his non-appearance. 
It is but fair to say, however, that his vexation had 
little or nothing to do with disappointed vanity, but 
originated in a feeling of a gentler nature. A particu- 
lar carriage was expected to be seen tliat day on the 
Alameda, containing at least one pair of the brightest 
eyes in Mexico ; and it wAi before this vehicle that Don 
Vicente Aldama had intended to make his handsome 
hrazeador, or prancing steed, display its most graceful 
caracoles, in the hope, or, sooth to^say, the assurance, of 
attracting an approving glance from the said sparkling 
orbs. His iriends^ indeed, did not fail to inform him 


that the carriage of the Conde de Loyzaga had passed 
three or four times Aip and down the Alameda ; that tlie 
eyes of Donna Catalina had been seen in It as bright as 
ever, but roving about very uneasily ; while the pretty 
face to which they belonged wort* a very uni^mai ex- 
pression of gravity and displeasure ; all of which facU 
they related for his especial gratilication. Don Vicente, 
however, did not consider the information in the least 
8atisfactc)ry, until it suddenly occurred to him that the 
incident wliith had detained him would form .an excellent 
reason for a visit on the following morning^ in order to 
request Jlonn.i Catalina’s advice on the subject, and to 
solicit her interest with her father on behalf of the 
Indian ; for the ('ount of Loyzaga was known to have 
I great inlliienco with the viceroy, the Marquis of Men- 
doza, Avho Hum governed Mexico. Congratulating him- 
self on this bright idea, Don Vicente felt able to retort 
the raillery of ins friends in a corresponding tone, and 
took his way homeward in joyous spirits. 

Virentc Aldama was the descendant of a fortunate 
coiiipaiuoti of (\)rtc«, who had transmitted to his pos- 
terity large possossioMH in various parts of the new land 
Avhich he liait hehu'd to conquer. The fallicrof Vicento 
hail b(‘cn reckoned anumg the wealthiest proprietors of 
Now Spain, at a time Avhen tl»e gentry of that country 
comprised the richest iodiviiliials in the world. But in 
one fatal night he lost, attlic gambling festival of San 
Augustin, six of his seven groat estates ; and the next 
morning he was found de ad in Ins room, with a pistol 
ill his hand, and a hnllet through his brain — a sclf- 
immoiakd viotim to the evil (iivinity that has fompted 
so many to their ruin. This dreadful catastrophe liad 
at least one good eiTcct, ns it gave to his son, then a 
youth of liftcen, a salutary horror of the gaming table, 
Avhich he ncA^er aftonvards apiiroached. ’I'he income 
of liifl remaining hacienda AA'^as suflhdcnt to enable Jiim 
to live 111 haiirlsome style both in the capital and at 
his country-house*, botv ooii which, like moat Mexican 
proprietors, he divided his time pretty equally. Now 
it happeno<l that the estate of Don A'icente was situated 
at the easy visiting di.stanee — as it is there considered—* 
of about six k agues from the seat of tlie wealthy Conde 
de Loyzaga ; and as the eount had been a friend of ids 
father, tli(j y()ung man m'ivs aeciistomed oceasionally to 
ride over for the purpose of jiaying his respects to his 
noble neighhonr. As ho grew' older, and better able to 
appitfciate the lessons of Avisdom and exjAerience which 
flow'ed from the lips of the coutit, it AA'as very natural, 
ill the opinion of IhelattcT, that the visits of the youth 
should becom(3 more and more frequent. The rest of 
the family, hoAnrever, iiududing Donna Catalina, the 
nobleman’^ bright-eyed diiughter, ascribed these conti- 
nual reiix»pearaiice.s of Don Vicente to a very difieniiit 
cause of attraction. And even the count Jiimsclf— 
coii(;cite(l old fool as he was — h(’gati to have his suspi- 
cions. 

Tliis state of affairs Avill account for the anxiety and 
trepidation witli wJiicli Don Vicente, on the day after 
'the occurrence of the incident just related, jiresonted 
himself at tlie stately towm mansion of tlie count. The 
young lady, avIio was alone, received him with a cloud 
on Jier broAv; but the shade of displeasure instantly 
passed away when her lover related the accident which 
had detained him from the Alameda on the previous 
day. Donna Catalina's interest in poor Paquo proved 
to bo greater than he had anticipated. She thought 
she recollected tlie name, as belonging to one of the 
numerous labourers who were occasionally employed on 
her father’s estate in the season of harvest ; and with 
her sex's natural sensibility in the cause of the injured, 
she offered fhstautly to employ all her resources in 
his behalf. 

* 1 do not think that we should apply to my father 
at once/ she said, * until we havo tried other means. , He 
has an aversion to asking favours of the viceroy : they 
cost too much, you know,* she added with a smile. 
^ But an idea has just struck me respeetingihe evideueo 
which, you say, is wanting. You men, Don Vloente, 
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I always imagine that you have a monopoly of sense and 
I ingenuity in such matters; but we will try fur once 
what woman's wit can do. Go, my friend, to yonr 
I lawyer, and ask his advice, while 1 make some inqui> 
i ries in my own way. Do not be mortified if 1 succeed 
’ where you are both at fault.’ 

I Although Vicente was somewhat puzzled by this 
I speech, he felt that he could do no better than trust to 
Donna Catalina's quick intelligiMico, of which he had 
had many previous proofs, and he took hiS leave, very 
. well contented with the position of his own afiairs, as 
well as those of poor Paquo. Donna Catalina imme- 
diately ordered her carriage, and drove nt once to the 
spot where the murder liad taken place. Her * woman's 
wit* had suggested to her that, in the case of a dis- 
turbance in the streets, the female inhabitants of the 
neighbouring liousos would be very likely drawn to 
the upper windows or balconies, from wdicnce they 
would have a good view of whatever took place below. 
A very few inquiries siifliced to prove the correctness 
of her supposition. In the third liouse which she 
entered, she found that the mistress — the wife of a re- 
spectable tradesman — with her two grown-up daughters 
iind their maid-servant, had all witnessed the quarred 
from its commencement to tlic end. Phey were certain 
tliat the murderer was not an Indian, but a tall, strong 
man, with a thick black beard, and dressed like a car- 
bonero. A messenger, despatched without delay to 
Don Vicente, irifornud him of this satisfactory dis- 
covery ; and the strength of his afTeetion may be judged 
from the fact, that he was more pleased than mortified 
by this proof of his mistress's superior acuteness. Witli 
the aid of his lawyer, he at once took the necessary 
‘ . steps for procuring the liberation of the prisoi'.er. The 
regular forms of Spanish law required a few days’ 
delay before this could be efiected; but at length the 
Indian was released, and, as Vicente soon learned, im- 
mediately left the city, without stopping to thank citlier 
of the benefactors to whose exertions he owed his 
e.scnpe. Vicente, however, w^as too well accustomed to 
the peculiar character and manners of the Indians to 
he much surprised at this omission. He felt assured 
that Paquo would almost as soon have faced a loaded 
cannon as have entered the mansion of a wealthy pro- 
prietor, or a great noble, for the purpose of making a 
formal sx>eech to the master or mistress of it. 

Of a very similar kind were the sensations of Vfceute 
himself, a low days afterwards, when lie ap})roael]cd the 
residence of the Count of Loyzaga, with the intention 
of making a solemn proposal — not to Donna Catalina, 
of whose sentiments ho had before pretty well assured 
himself, but to her father, wdio, he had reason to fear, 
miglit not be found so propitious. The result provecl 
that his presentiment was only too well fouTided. The 
old noble drew himself up with a degree of hauteur and 
pomposity unusual even in him, and expressed his 
wonder that a young man, whom he had nlw'ays treated 
as a friend, should have imposed upon him so Uiiplea- 
sant a duty as that of declining his alliance. He had a 
great regard for Don Vicente, botli for his father's sake 
and his own merits, hut really — ^iiot to speak of the 
diifcrcnce of rank, wliich yet ought to be considered — 
the disparity of fortune put such an alliance quite out 
of the question. Besides, he added with great stateli- 
ness, he had already nearly concluded a treaty for the 
marriage of his daughter witji the son of the Marquis 
of San Gregorio, which connection he considered most 
eligible in every point of view. It would always give 
him pleasure to see Don Vicente Aldama, either in 
town or at his country se-it, on the footing of a valued 
acquaintance; but really his young fnenti must him* 
self see that his present proposals were very ill-consi- 
dered and altogetlier inadmissible. 

What reply could Vicente make to such a speech ? 
Could he deny liis own comparative poverty, or the 
immense wealth of the Marquis of Saif Gregorio, whose 
son, by the way, he knew to be a pleasant compound 
of sot} gambler, aud fool ? Could he remind the cuuut 


that his own nobility was not of very ancient date, his i 
grandfather having been a poor woodcutter, wlio had 
had the good luck to disewer a silver mine, with the 
produce of which he bought his title and estates? 
Neither of these courses seemed to be exactly feasible; 
and poor Vicente coiildL only make his bow (which lie 
did with excessive stiffness) to the proud and selfish 
old noble, and take ' his way homeward in a state of 
mind approaching to desperation. 

On reaching Ids house, he was surprised to find Paquo 
waiting in the entrance-hall, accompanied by another 
Indian, whose white hair and wrinkled face gave evi- 
dence of extreme age. Even in his jiresent dejection, 
Vicente experienced a momentary pleasure at tlie sight 
of one whom he had befriended, and in whom Donna 
Catalina had taken an interest. This feeling of plea- 
sure w'as all the reward which he cither expected or 
desired for his charitable exertions. 

‘ Well, Paquo,’ he said, * I am glad to see you bore 
oifcD more, and your father with you, to testify your 
gratitude. But you must not forget that the I^iady 
Catalina is the person to whom you are most in- 
debted.* 

‘ This 13 not my father,* said the Indian, scratching 
his head, ns though in some perplexity. * He is — he is 
— my itzeliingambaramax tegni.' * 

‘What is all that?’ asked Vicente laughing. ‘You 
forget, Paquo, that I do not understand Tarasean.’ 

‘it means,* replied the Indian, rubbing liis brow 
in deep meditation ; ‘ oh yes ! it means that he is the [ 
brother-in -Invr of my wife’s grandfather. He lives at I 
Trinandu, near Esparza, in the niouutains of the ISicrra | 
Madre.' 

*Yaya, Paquo,’ said Don Vicente gaily; ‘you must I 
be a very worthy man, if your relatives come from so 
great a distance to show their interest in you.' 

‘ Yes,* replied Paquo with great simplicity ; ‘ and my 
undo is a very good man too, but he docs not speak 
Castilian, lie lias brought something to show you, 
senor.’ 

Paquo then addressed a few words in Tarasean to the 
old Indian, wlio udvlinced and laid at Vicente’s feet a 
bundle carefully tied up in a blue cotton clotli. When 
opened, it was found to be filled with lumps of a gray 
mineral substance. Vicente took up one of them, and 
after closely examinin}^ it, exclaimed in some surprise 
— ‘ Why, hombre, this is silver ore of the very richest 
quality ! From whence do you bring it ? Is your uncle 
a miner ? ’ 

* No, senor,’ replied the Indian ; ‘but this is the case: 
Many years before I was born, wlien my uncle hero was 
a young man, lie was travelling over the Sierra Madre. 
The night came on very cold, so he made a great fire, 
and lay down to sleep beside it ; nod in the morning, 
wdien he awoke, he saw in the ashes something shining. 
He looked and found that it was silver ; and he knew 
that lie had discovered a very rich mine. So he 
covered it up with earth and stones, and he came aw'ay 
and told liis own family, and no one else; and since 
tlieii, we have kept it secret till this day. Now we 
have brought the ore to you, senor, to sliow that the 
story is true ; and if you will go with my uncle and me, 
we will point out the spot.’ Aud here Paquo stopped 
short. 

‘ You wish me to w'ork the mine, 1 suppose,* said 
Vicente, ‘ and share the proceeds with you?* 

Paquo did not at first precisely understand this ques- 
tion; but when he was made to comprehend it, he 
shook Ilia head, and said gravely, ‘ What could we poor 
Indians do with a silver mine ? But perhaps you will ; 
give us something to buy tobacco with, nud some new I 
clothes?’ j 

‘ What will I not do for ^u, my good Paquo,’ said j 
Vicente with emotion, * if your story proves true?’ 

The young man’s voice trembled with excitement; j 

« The Tcilater does not vouch for the litoral correotoees of this | 
word ; it is possible that a few syllables may have been omitted. 




I for the Tisions which now unfolded themeelres before 
hie mental sight almost dizzied and confused liim by 
their brightness. He wrote a hasty note to Catalina, 
imploring her to defer lier^ consent to any marriage 
which her father might propose for only a single month, 
by which time he had the strongest hopes of n most 
favourable change in his position. Then taking with 
liim two or three armed attendants (for the roads of 
Mexico in those days were no safer than at present), 
and an experienced miner, he set out on horseback for 
tho Sierra Madre, distant about forty leagues from the 
capital A Mexican Indian can rarely be induced to 
! mount a horse; and in this instance Paquo and his 
venerable relative preceded the party on foot, at the 
usual regular trot in which the natives make their 
journeys. Notwithstanding the great age of tlie elder 
Indian, he kept ahead of the horses all the way, witliout 
appearing in the least fatigued on their arrival at the 
mountains. Tiie silver vein was found exactly as he 
had represented it, * cropping out’ at the surface of Hic 
ground ; and the miner declared that thent could hardly 
be a doubt of the abundance of the mineral wealth 
which it contained. Vicente took instant measures for 
claiming, or, as it is called in Mexico, * denouncing’ the 
newly-discovered mine, by laying an information before 
the proper tribunal, and commencing the necessary 
works fur the extraction of the metal; this bin tig all 
that is requisite in that country to give a complete 
property in any mine, without reference to the previous 
ownership of the land in which it is found. 

In less than a month the miner’s predictions were 
amply verified. By that time it was known all over 
'^Mexico that Vicente Aldama was Avorking a ‘ clavo,* or 
deposit of ore, W'hich had already produced him fifty 
thousand dollars. The Conde de Loyzaga, therefore, 
wdtli a promptitude which did honour to his ])atcTna] 
sensibility, complied with his daughter’s request, first 
to defer, and then to break o/T entirely, the treaty wdtli 
the Marquis of San Gregorio. He still declared, liow- 
ever, that he could not think of giving his daughter’s 
liand to any one under his own rank ; and possibly this 
declaration was the remote (!ause ^)f an announcement 
wJiich, before the close of the year, creat^^'d some in- 
terest, though not much surprise in the city — namely, 
that Vicente Aldama had just lieen created Count of 
Esparza : a title for -which, it was said, he had given 
half a million of dollars ; but probably to liim, with a 
seemingly inexhaustible mine at his command, both the 
i money and the title appeared of equally trilling value, 

I compared with the greater treasure which they were 
I the means of procuring him. 

I The traditional ae,count from which the foregoing 
I narrative has been derived does not enlighten us with 
respect to the subsequent history of the personages to 
whom it relates. All that is certainly known is, that 
the fortune of the Aldama family, or at least a large 
portion of it, has survived the revolution which lias 
swept away their costly title, along with mu^. other 
rubbish equally expensive and worthless. 


THE iniSH INUNDATION. 

Some notice was recently taken in this Journal of the 
influx of Irish into England ; * but the Trison Inspec- 
tor’s Report on tho Northern Districts, which has made 
its appearance since then, forces the subject upon us 
anew. In a -country like England, already overstocked 
vitli labour, a large addition every year to the supply, 
beyond the natural movement of population, would be 
in itself a prodigious evil ; but the addition in question 
is attended by circumstances that render it absolutely 
intolerable, and we feel thdt we should be neglecting our 
duty if we failed to make use of the peculiar opportu- 
nities we enjoy of access to the public, in calling atten- 
tion to tlie subject * 


At the time of the union between England and Scot- \ 
land, the former was not an over-populated country; but 
still her supply of indigenous labour apjicarcdtobeqttlte 
great enough in proportion to her working capital. 
The intrusion of our countrymen, therefore, who na- 
turally flocked to the richer field, was reckoned an 
insufferable hardship, and every means was adopted 
for compelling them to stay at homo. This, as it turned 
out, was exceedingly fortunate for the ‘ beggarly Scots 
for a strong monarchical government controlling, and 
finally annihilating the feudal influences, left them, for 
the first time since their existence as a nation, sufli- 
cicntly at peace to enable them to develop the resources 
of their own neglected wastes ; and the result was, that ! 
in process of time tlic jealousies and animosities of the | 
northerns and southerns died away, and tlie two coun- j 
I trie.s became one in mutual interest and mutual rc- | 
spect. 

Ireland is now, so far as natural means are concerned, ; 
far better adapted than Scotland was then for the sup- 
port of a large population. Setting aside the superior 
capabilities of the soil for agricultural purposes, it pos- 
sesses a dormant capital in minci' and other resources, 
such ns, if brought into activity, ought to raise the 
people to a high pitch of prosperity. The Arigiia iron I 
mines are supposed to be equal in value to any in Eng- i 
land ; tlicy are surrounded by coal-fields of almost un- 
liiiiiled extent ; and are close to the water-highways of 
Lough Allen ami the Shannon. Elsewhere throughout 
the country arc found, as well as iron, the ores of 
copper, gold, silver, lead, manganese, antimony, cobalt, 
zinc, nickel, chrome, and bismuth ; together with im- 
mense beds of coal, and what has been found of as great 
importance for like purposes, bogs of turf, convertible 
into charcoal for smelting, and already used extensively 
in generating steam. Tlie lakes and rivers of Irelaii'^^ 
facilitate in a very remarkable manner the means 
inland transport; and their available water -force is 
estimated at *half a million horsc-powcr."' Such is 
the country in which the mill-power actually in use 
amomits, including steam and water, only to 3650 
horse-power ; ‘ while all the rest,* as Mr Vereker ob- 
serves, * to the value of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, flows, like Tactolus, carrying its wealth into the 
sea.’ Such is the country whose inhabitants flock over 
to England by thousands, to fling their labour into an 
already overloaded market, to inuiidato our workhouses, 
harbour in our jails, and spread the gangrene of crime 
and mendicancy in the bosom of our population. 

We have no design at present to inquire into the 
nature of the fatality which drives the unhappy Irish 
fto our reluctant shores. The position of the country, 
however, apart from its causes, has never been more 
clearly stated than by Mr Nichulls, the poor-law com- 
missioner. * Ireland,' says he, * is now suffering under 
a circle of evils, producing and reproducing one an- 
other. Want of capital produces want of employ- 
ment-want of employment, turbulence, want, and 
misery— turbulence and misery, insecurity — insecurity 
prevents the introduction and accumulation of capital, 
and BO on; and until this circle is broken, the evils 
must continue, and probably augment.’ In the mean- 
time, the greftt majority of the natural capitalists— the 
landlords — ^sneak quietly out of the way, carrying with 
them the keys of the treasures we have enumerated^ 


* See Sir Robert Kano's * Industrial Resouron of Ireland/ and 
* Absenteoisui Considered in its Eoonomlcal and Social Btfeots ;* 
tho latter being a sfaillins’s worth of striking facts and Bound 
reasoning, by the Hon. John P, Vereker, , 
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draining the soil, year by year, of its year’s product, 
and spending in England, and other favoured lands, the 
money which, if laid out at home, would elevate their 
country to a par with the best of them. But our pre- 
sent business is not with the absentees, but with the 
inundation of pauper labourers, whicli the want of nerve, 
patriotism, and capacity of the landowners, throws upon 
our charity and our contempt. 

In order to understand the conduct of tlfc Irish of the 
pauper class abroad, we must remember their condition 
at home. They have never in their lives been their own 
masters: they have never fairly possessed even their 
miserable holdings ; for their payments liavc, generally 
speaking, been merely instalments on a debt wliich hangs 
like a millstone round their necks: they have never 
acquired even tlic independence frequently given in 
England, by the voluntary acquittance of the landlord ; 
for ill Ireland the forgiveness of rent amounts only to 
the transference of the sum to the next year’s account : 
they have never passed a year without starving and 
begging during a portion of it. Thus vagrancy w'ith 
tlicTii is so regular, so absolute a necessity in llie nature 
of things, as to bo hdrdly considered a misfortune; and 
thus have they grown up from infancy, without jiridc, 
without sclf-rcspcc.t, and, above ail, wdtliout hope. When 
such persons iliid themselves in the comparative!}' 
wciiltliy towns of another country, they arc indeed 
strangers — strangers in feelings and habits. TJiey are 
drawn together by a natural attraction, and seek, as if 
by instinct, the darkest and dirtiest nooks in the jilacc, 
where they remain, acting and reacting upon each otIuT 
in mutual contamination. In such circumstances, even 
high wages can liavc no power to clningo their cli.a- 
ractcr. They spend the surplus in the lowest animal 
gratifications, and continue to burrow in filth and dark- 
ness as before. Such is the picture of the Irisli in 
England, drawn by Mr Lewis, the poor-law commis- 
sioner, in his lleport ; but even in Austrrdia they remain 
unchanged, crowding together in the back lanes of the 
towns, instead of pusliing out, like other men, into the 
independence of tlie wilderness. 

The effect of recent inundations of such visitors in 
Liverpool, as described in the thirlceulli Itcport of 
Mr Frederick ILUl, inspector of prisons, is appalling. 
The following is the evidence of the governor of the 
Borough Jail; — ‘The iircscnt number of prisoners is 
nmcli greater than at any former period, during the 
seven years that I have been governor of this prison. 
The number began first to increase inateri.-dly at tlic 
beginning of this year, but has increased most rajiidly 
during the last three moiitlis. In the three months 
ending November 30, 1846, the ivhulc number oi^cuni- 
mittals was 230-1, and the daily average number oil 
prisoners w'as .683; but in the three mouths ending 
November 30, 1847, the number of committals was 
2080, and the daily average number of prisoners 701 ; 
and the number of prisoners has now risen to nearly 
800. q'he ir crease lias been chiefly among x>i'i!)uners 
committed for petty ofleuces — particularly for vagrancy 
and pilfering — and has been almost entirely among 
the Irish. In the three rnontlis ending November 30, 
1846, the number of Irish committed to the prison 
was 818, or about thirty-five per cent, of the wliolo 
number of prisoners; but in the three months just 
ended, the number of Irish was 1129, or ^orty-t wo per 
cent, of the whole number. Thus it appears that of 376 
committals, the increase in the whole number of com- 
mittals in the last three months, as compared with the 
three months ending November 3o, 311 wx*re of 

Irish prisoners. The increase in tlu* number of men 
has been somewhat greater in proj'ortion Uian among 
the women. It is well known that in some instar4ce8 
the Irish have committed ofiljpcea with the express 


object of getting into prison. If to the number of 
prisoners coming direct from Ireland, those of Irish 
parentage (thougli born yi England) be added, three- 
quarters [Mr Hill nays one-half] of our prisoners are 
generally Irish. The proportion of Irish prisoners has 
been rapidly increasing^or the last three years, and par- 
ticularly during the year now closing. Three years ago, 
the numlier of prisoners in the year who were born in 
Ireland was 1439 out of 4932, or less than thirty per 
cent, of the wdiole number of prisoners ; but last year 
it was 2680 out of 6769, or forty per cent, of Uie whole 
numlxir. Thus out of a total increase in three years 
of 1837 prisoners, 1241 w ere Irish. The portion which 
the Irish form of the whole population of Liverpool is 
less than half their share of the criminality of the town ; 
and this is not only the case with petty offences, but 
with serious offences also. The number of felonies 
last year committed in Liverpool by pcrs nis born in 
Ifclaiul was 222 ; while the whole number committed 
by persons born in Lancashire was only 569, though 
there are more than three times as many iieople in 
Liverpool who were born in Lancashire as W'cre born 
in Ireland. During the last three years, the number of 
felonies comynitlcd in Liverpool by Lancashire people 
w'as actually diminished, notw'itlistanding the increase 
in the population ; but the felonies committed by the 
Irish have more than doubled, having increased from 
108 in the year 1843-4, to 222 in the year 1846-7. 
The very names of the y)risoner9 and their brogue show 
how niiiny of them are. Irifdi.’ 

To talk of the moral cfl'ect of a pestilence like this 
among tlu* (icn.se poi)ulation of Liverpool would ho a 
waste of words ; hut it ma}’ be worth while showing, on 
the same authority, the cost we are at in finding lodg- 
ings ill prison for our vi.sitors. * 'fin* cost of the prison 
last year, exclusive of the interest of the cajntal ex- 
ywnded in the building, was nearly L. 10.000, of w'hieh 
forty p(*r cent., or L.400i), must be considered as the cx- 
perik* fidling on the borough of Liverpool for prisoners 
strictly Irish, not to speak of the great cost of the pro- 
secution of these ofiwndcrs, and of the expense of police 
in watching them. Owing to the insufficiency and bad 
construction*’ of the present prison, a new prismi is 
about to be cn-cted, the cost of wliich is estimated at 
more than 1^.1 20,00t>. ( )f this great expense, forty per 

cent., or L.4 8 , 000 , is caused by this same class of ]>ri- 
soners; (jr, including all prisoners of Irish parentage, 
tliree-(iuarter.s of the sum, or L.90,000, must be put 
down as tlie estimated expense to tiie borough of Liver- 
j>ool of providing prison accommodation for Irish pri- 
soners.’ To h.'ive the pauperism of Ireland thrust ui»on 
us is had enough, viewed economically ; but this costly 
mass of crime viast^ we venture to say, be rejected, or 
else, as Mr Vereker suggests, the absentee huullorils 
tax(’d to cover the amount. The late alteration in the 
l;i\v of settlement does not affect the evil in the new 
shape ill which it appears. Perhaps the most dis- 
heartening feature of the wliole case is the fact, that an 
English prison is considered by many of the Irish an 
agreeable alternative, as compared with a return to 
tlicir own country. la the county prison at Salford, 
wlicre more than a third of the prisoners were Irish, or 
of Irish parentage, an example of this occurred, (locord- 
ing to the following evidence of the chaplain :— ■* There 
w'ure five Irish in the prison, three men and two women, 
for refusing to give information respecting their' places 
of settlement in Ireland, so as to enable the interrogat- 
ing magistrates, if they thought fit, to order their ye- 
naoval to their own country. Two of them liad been in 
the prison more than four months, two more than six 
months, and one seven months. 1 saw them all, and 
found that they were quitq. aware that they wuld at 
any time obtain their liberation from prison if they 
were willing to give the information requir^ of them.’ 

We have no desire to enter into the question of races, 
now BO commonly discussed; holding, as we do, tliat tho 
Celt is as fully entitled ns the Saxon to the good offices 
of his fellow -men in the attempt to change what is 
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It will be seen that in this case the good Quakers 
plarcd themselves in the natural position of the land- 
lord, and by means of a very trifling outlay of money, 
operated an almost magical change on the character 
of the people— keeping the little settlement together, 
instead of nermittiiig its inhabitants to drift away 
to Liverpool and other towns, and there sink from 
beggars into thieves. This latter jirocess, be it ob- 
served, is the consequence of their Avanderings ; fur in 
their own country, although ofTeiicea cigaiiist the 
person are numerous, those against property are com- 
paratively rare. But we must likewise observe that 
the experiment in question applies only to individuals 
having some occupation independently of their land. 
We are not prepared to say tliat the loan system would 
bo of any use to mere cultivators; for the abuses con- 
nected with land arc so enormous, and of such long 
standing, that it Beems hopeless to attempt any re- 
form, unless of a more decided kind. In a separate 
publication the writer has given an anecdote hearing 
upon this point, wliich may bo worth repeating here. It 
refers to the w'cstern const, and to individuals w'ho were 
able, in ordinary seasons, to extract a Avretched living 
from their small holdings of land. ‘ A gentleman, as 
my informer told me, commiseraliiig the condition of 
the |)eoi>le, who jiatiently endured the pangs of hunger, 
when the sea before thorn teemed Avitli wholctionie and 
delicious food, purchased a boat for the ])urpusc of 
making an exi>erinieut. He invited some of the most- 
destitute among them to accompany him to the fishing, 
promising, in return for their share of the labour, to 
give them a due share of Avliat they caught. They 
refused to labour without W'ages ; and after in vain 
endeavouring to make them comprehend that his otTor 
was much better tlian the ordinary rale of payment, he 
added to the clmncc of the fishing a day’s wages. On 
this they consented. The fishing was comidutcly suc- 
cessful ; and, in addition to supplying their families 
with abundance of excellent food, they made some 
money by selling what, remained. This was all their 
benefactor wanted, ilis experiment had succeeded; 
for it had convinced the people that they were able, by 
their own industry, to make a comfortable and iiidcjicii- 
dent subsistence. “ I lend you my boat,”*s!aid lie, “ till 
you are able to purchase one for yourselves. Go, and 
make a good use of it Be industrious, and be linppy.” 
“ But the daifs wages cried they. The day’s wages ! 
Argument was vain. They demanded a day’s Avages as 
befurc, and Avould not stir without. Their benefactor 
gavo up his attempt in shame and sorrow, and the 
unhappy savages returned to their hunger and their 
despair.’ 

It will be remarked that even in this extreme case 
some little managemaitf such as would have been prac- 
tised by the Quakers, might hav^c accomplished the 
object ; and for ourselves, wx* believe, that if the 
gentleman, instead of employing them to icor^, had 
said, * Iloilo, boys, come and have a bit of sport T 
he would have been followed eagerly by the whole 
commuiuly without fee or reward. But Jiowever 
this may be, the question still recurs as to the obliga- 
tion of England to receive into her bosom the crime 
and beggary of a country whoso fixed capital is liardly 
touched,^ and whose working capital is exjiciidcd in 
stimulating the industry of otliqp nations. \Ye have 
no hesitation in giving it as our opinion that this is 
altogether wide of our duty, and tliar immediate 
steps should be taken to comped the Irish capitalists, 
great and small, to do theirs, cither by imitating the 
Friends in person, and on the spot, or by forming a 
national fund for people of more courage! humanity, 
and patriotism to work with. We say that the absentees 
should be compelled ; for tlio fact of their being ab- 
sentees shows that they will do nothing without com- 
pidsiop. The imposition of a special tax, hi a case of 
this kind, would be hailed with delight by every man, 
woman, and child m Ireland; and by confining the Irish 
Inundation to their own shores, it would have a bene- 


ficial effect upon the character even of the absentees 
themselves, by relieving them from the withering and 
deadening sense of shame tliey musrfcel in walking our 
streets, and reading our daily records of beggary and 
crime. 


A STKEBAOE EMidRANTS JOURNAL laiOM 
BRISTOI. TO NEW YORK. 

April 2fi. — Left Cumberland Basin at seven o’clock, 
and passing by the Hotwclls, gave three cheers to 
the multitude on the shore, which was returned by the 
waving of hats, handkerchiefs, &c. Reached King- 
road, and came to anchor at ten. Printed articles read 
by the captain. Rules nailed up to the mainmast : no 
swearing allowed oii board ; no smoking below deck ; 
no lights aftcT ten o’clock ; and no steerage passenger 
to go abaft the mainmast. 

27.“ (Jot under weigh. Most of us busy unpacking : 
p(As, kettles, frying-pans, and the like, begin to show 
out; and a certain disorder, called sea-sickness, begins 
to sliow its nose. Fine pickle below. Very poor appe- 
tite myself. Pipe my only solace, 

29. — Little boiling, toasting, or frying this morning. 
All down except four of us. Ojoks* galley free of access : 
the busy scene of cooking deferred till hungry appetites | 
awake ancA^'. A little doing in the gruel way. After- 
noon. — ^klore gruel in requisition. 

30. — A poor little swallow picked up on the deck 

quite tired ; by iiitreatics suffered to IIax. For dinner, 
partook of fried eggs and bacon ; the first meal with a 
good apjietite since on board. My provision - chest, 
lashed on deck, I scarcely dare open. T have apples, 
some good (diecsc, and butter ; that is pretty generally 
known. ‘ Pray, sir, when are you going to open your 
chest.? I hear you have some nice cheese; should like 
to beg a bit.’ Another — ‘ Have you any apples to 
spare ? I bear yours is fine fruit.* A third — ‘ How I 
should like to taste your bacon ! 1 am told it is the 
best on board.’ Many wet jackets to-day : much fUn 
and pastime on board. 1 was soaked ; but salt water, 
it is said, produces flo cold. My pipe a cure for all. 
Now wc go op gloriously, and arc in the great and | 
mucli-talked-of Atlantic. Most of the passengers alive 
again. A prayer-meeting held below, at which many 
engaged. ^ 

A/ag 1. — In the course of this sail much tossing 
about ; ]>liitcs, dishes, and the like suffered wreck. 
Some alarm beloAv : boxes and packages out of place ; 
one tea-kettle, with hot water, showing off to the terror 
of some females ; children crying ; men busy replacing 
things. Wliat a crow'd! No place to call my own. 
Here ifi my corner, dark as one’s pocket : four berths, 
with five inmates, close to my heels : in an angle sleeps 
the undcT-steward ; then over me are two in a berth ; 
then inside the partition, arm’s-length from mC| is the 
forecastle, where the sailors sleep. Two holes, cut for 
air, often admit w^ater upon us, through the ship’s heav- 
*ing : and that is not alb; licre is the sailors* loud bawl ' 
changing watch, that dins in the oar, and jars and mars 
the little peace in shape of rest. Say nothing of being 
often heaved from side to side ; and should the shij) in 
tlic night take a fresh tack, then, to our discomfiture, 
heads are down and heels up. Then, after her bows, 
and next to us, is a farmer and hb family. Tlio old 
man is a Universalist and^ preacher. His creed 1 hold 
not with, though his counsels often are savoury. His 
daughter is agreeable ; she is my pudding - maker. ; 
Next to these folks is an angle with four berths, filled ! 
with two young men, a married couple, a married and , 
single woman, and a married man. Then follows one | 
side of the sliip in double rows like a street and store- j 
houses— that is, from the fofo to the main hatch— i 
glutted with boxes and other packages ; the boundaries ! 
marked out by some cumbersome article placed there. 
Overhead, as if for sftfety, are suspended beef, hams, ; 
and the like, with caps, bonnets, and twenty other ar- ! 
tides. The walking way is reduced to a narrow zig- \ 
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’ zng, ten incites at most. There lies somebody's ba^ to 
' bo trod on. ‘ Who has had my map?* ‘ Why, I just 
! borrowed it ; but my little boy has let it fall overboard.' 

I Water-jars and pitchers, with a tea-kettle or two, often 
; form a f^roup, lashed together for safety ; but the 
; annoyance of the ship sometimes disturbs their repose 
in the night, and makes them bry out ; and the suil'erer 
! has a nose, a lip, or a body broken, to tlie no small 
i teazc of its owner. 

I 2, — Vassengcrs now pretty well; pots, kettles, .and 
f the like in requisition : two large lires and the cooks’ 

I galley all full and crowded. To prevent accidents, a 
( chain runs across and over the grate ; but sometime.^ 

. this wont do : there’s a see-saw, then a capsize, and a 
j scald pcriiaps follows. Much fun and pastime on deck ; 

! three fiddles, and some dancing. A stiff' breeze ; ship 
began to roll, and wo soon danced to another tunc. 

4.— Orders for a general cleaning below. All hands 
mustered on deck. Much bustle and clatter. Great 
scrubbing and fumigation ; lost some beer and cider*on 
’ the occasion. Opened my chest. : oranges spoiled ; 
bread ditto; and plumcake spoiling. ripe.s, and a 
dance to wind up. 

.*5. — Hard squalls. Few ventured up. With diffi- 
culty reached the cooks’ galley to light my pipe. 
Crawling back, saw a female sitting near the c;apstan. 
A ware was coming, nearly mast-liigh ; I saw it be- 
fore me, but could not evade it : held fast : like a 
j deluge it poured in upon us. 1 turned round to see 
I what became of the poor woman. She was washed to 
the other side, much frightened, and quickly removed 
below. Several came up to view the scene ; paid for 
I peeping; another mountain-wave laid them as flat as 
flounders. Jjittle cooking to-day. Much grumbling 

I among the women. One poor man I Oid pity. His 
; wife complained that she and the children were hungry, 

< and they must have dinner. ' Here is the pan ; come, 

go and cut some bacon, and I’ll break some eggs in a 
basin.’ * Why, how unreasonable you are to suppose 
that I or any man can cook in this weather : 1 can’t, 

I I nor wont. Give the children some bread and butter.’ 
j I * No I shan’t ; I will have some bacon fried ; and I am 
! I sure you can do it if you like.’ Obedi^,pt-like, loaded 

with ham, eggs, and bacon, he proceeded to do his best; 
but on Ills vray to the fire he was arrested, washed 
I down, and returned to his wife (who had prepared and 
j laid out the little table) with the frying-pan only. 

I ‘ There, I told you how it would be ; but you would 
i have your ovrn’way.’ She looked mighty sulk)^ but 
; said nothing. Did not escape myself: the cook had 
got me some lobscouse in a tin pot, and 1 went below, 
thinking to have a good supper : placed it on a box for 
a table, and had not left it a minute, to get my spoon, 
when the ship rolled, and turned my junket upside 
down. I was hungrily disappointed, and got laughed 
at into the bargain. 

(i. — Still squally. Busy scene in the cooks’ galley. 

* 1 say, who has taken my kettle ? ’ * I was here before 
you.* ‘ My pot shall go on ; yours is liot.' ‘ I helped* 
to light the fire, and will liave my chance before you.’ 

‘ There’s my wife out of patience ; I can’t make it boil 
if it wont.* In the middle of this squabbling in comes | 
the water in hogsheads, and drowns out the whole. 
The old saying, * There’s many a slip betwixt the cup I 
and lip,’ often verified. You have your food within an 
inch of your mouth — comes a roll of the ship, and you 
are both off — ^the food one way, and you another, 
j Sometimes, by way of security, I jammed myself be- 
tween two boxes ; but even this would not always do. 
Neighbours’ tea-things suffered much ; more borrowers 
than lenders | children crying ; women scolding ; men 
enjoying the joke. , | 

10, — ^A shark passed %b : bait thrown out, but no 
catch. Wedding on board : three bottles of brandy | 
given away on the occasion. Began my second ham ; 
very good, but no bread. Upset some soup that was 
given me. Job verily would have complained bad he 
, been here. A sheep killed } mutton ninepence per pound. 


12.— On deck to light my pipe. Hard w'ork to reach 
a fire. Coming therefrom, met a good ducking. 
Wished I could not smoke : should save many a wot 
jacket. Much providing. Some broth overdone i somn 
not done enough and some not likely to be done at all. 
Glad 1 am out of the cooking at all events. General 
promenade among the w’omcu. Invited out to tea. 

17— Potatoes short on board; spared two iwcks; 
was paid Is. 6d. Here comes a little fellow who has 
been well a4I the voyage, and can run the deck while 
all else are glad of a friendly rope, 'I'lny tell me it is 
often so with children. Twelve o’clock — the sailors' 
happy hour. At the cry of ‘Grog, ho!* from the 
steward, each man buttles a gill of rum ; this, unless 
when there is extra allowance, is a day’s quantum. 
For their food they have plenty of good boiled beef and 
pork every day ; boiled peas and soup twice a-wcok ; 
pudding once, and potatoes twiw. Bed herrings they 
call old soldiers, and chiefly cat tliem for breakfast. 

2i). — Bad news to-day : tobacco very scarce on board ; 
my last inorsed nearly in the pipe. This morning 
partook of sonic coffec-roynl ; which is brandy mixed 
ill tlie boiling colhe, well sweetened. Butter sold on 
board at Is. a pomid ; beer and eider Is. a bottle; 
brandy Ils. ; rum Ss. 

22. — Spoke the ‘Sisters’ from Sunderland to St 
Jolins. We were so near as to converse without the 
speaking-trumpet. 'J’o he an eye-witness, ami close 
alongside of a ship in full sail, with every stitch of 
canvas out, was a real picture. In the afternoon the j 
m.ale and four men in a boat sailed to an American | 

I fisherman about a mile off. Two bottles of rum and !j 
sonic pork were put on board, to exchange for cod fish. || 
In about an hour they returned loaded. There was , , 
quite Si rage on board for fresh fish, and the captain i 
w'as w'illiiig enough to sell it. Frying-pans, pots, and , 
the like in active requisition ; all hands busy wtislilng, 
cleaning, cutting up, dressing, or eating their fish ; it 
was truly a hustling time. When they were satisfied, 
they licgan to recollect that it cost threepence a pound, 
and to complain that it wps dear. Asked by several, 
‘Did not yon hny any?’ * Tliank you, no — I am 
not p.irtial to fish, particularly when it costs three- 
pence a pounh.* 

23. — Smoking out of fashion: good reason, no tobacco 
on board ; a I’amino quite ; a few x>ounds would be 
worth something just now. 

24. — I'lne weather; enjoyed my meals; but no 
tobacco. 

26. — Very stormy ; little doing; n solitary individual 
was seen holding on his kettle for boiling, at the risk 
of being swilled ; got a complete turn upside down ; 
iiinch laughter as lie crawled below. Found some 
tobacco unexpectedly ; considerable pleasure tlicrcin. 

June 2. — Good water scarce; much complaining; 
Xilcnty in the hold^ but not to lie got at. Few pots 
boiling ; long faces and short dinners. Jfm. — Potatoes 
boiled in salt water witli the rinds on ; ate good ; but 
bad if pared — a secret worth knowing. Fresh meat 
and pudding good, boiled in half-salt water. Half- 
pai>t Jour. — Land seen from the mast-head: much 
joy and rejoicing; drank my last bottle of beer; 
most of us had a x>ecx> through a glass. At ten, made 
out a beacon, and the sailors had an extra allowance 
of grog. At eleven, went below for a little rest ; made 
up ray bed for the last time, and wished for tlie mor- 
row. }?lcasant to find you have crossed tlie Atlantic 
without accident. 

3.— Glorious morning ! To the right is Long Island ; 
to the left is J ersey State. What a fine country ! Here 
at last is ifhicrica. Yonder is Sandy Hook, with a 
lightliouse. What neat wooden cots by the water’s 
edgel Observe those forests of trees, with a bouse 
here and there peeping through the foliage. The siglit 
now before as compensates for all our toil and trouble ; 
it is worth coming to see, if to return immediately back 
again. Three o’cfocA.— Reporter came on board for 
papers and clean hill of heidth ; many questions asked 
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him ; but iho principal one was — * Had he or his man any 
tobacco?* ‘ No luck about the house/ and the disap- 
pointment; great. He left us at four, hoisting up 
signals to telegraph our arrival. Thirty miles from 
New York, and reckoned the new's would reach in nine 
minutes. Six o'clock, — ^Pilot stepped on board ; nume- 
rous questions asked; tobacco not forgotten; and the 
negative proved a laugh against some of us. Shortly 
after the newsman came for letters, ])ai)ers, &e. ; but no 
tobacco. Names called over, and one <lftllar twenty 
cents each had to pay the captain for hospital money 
and custom dues : children same price. 

4. — Up on deck by four in the morning. Arrived 
'Opposite Staten Island. What a number of v/indows 
the houses have! No tax, as in KogLind. At seven, 
reached what is called iho (piarantine ground ; can pro- 
ceed no farther without being examined by the doctor. 
Two sail near ns umlor (juarnntinc : afraid wc shall add 
to the proscribed list, for one of our cabin passengers is 
ill. Just saw the doctor, wiio says he will be well 
enough to pass. All right. 7wV//i/ o cluck , — All hands 
ordered on deck : sign.al Iioist(*d for the liosjiital doctor. 
Two men came on board ; these wore eustoni-liousc 
officers. Then the doctor. Each p.is'seiiger’s name was 
called over, find every one liad to pass in review licfore 
liini. Then all below was examined ; and the ship 
being pronounced healthy, was permitted to pass. The 
passing and repassing of steamboats enliven the scene. 
Almost all are on dcidc : the women and children much 
diverted with seeing the fi.shos play. 

.5. — Most on board providing their last meal, lliscuits 
by w'holesale trod under foot, lily kit sold to the cap- 
tain for two shillings and fourpence. Near upon half- 
past eleven our ship took Ikt station at wliat is called 
Elephant AVIuirf. Carmen, visitors, and inquirers stepped 
on board ; and at the end of forty days, once more 1 
trod on tenafirma^ quite well, grown mueh stouter, and 
in full health during all the voy.agc. Repaired to an 
eating-house; dined off various dishes, including green 
peas, an<l paid a shilling, ('oiisidered this nut a bad 
specimen of America^ and looked forward to days of 
comfort. 


ELUOTUATION OE MAllKIAGES. 

In the Eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-G*nicral, 
recently published, which contains a summary of the 
particulars relating to the births, marriages, and deaths 
in England that have been registered in 1845, wo find 
an interesting paper upon the Ihietiiation wiiieh mar- 
riages have undergone during a period of ninety years — 
that is, from 17.56, shortly after the jMarriagc Rill iiro- 
liibitiug clandestine marriages in Ihq'land was passed, 
and since which time marriages have been registered. 

During this period they have proceeded at fluctuating 
rates of increase or decrease, curiously and exactly in 
accordane.e vrith the apparent or real condition of pros- 
perity or adversity of the country. As a general rule, 
the diminution or augmentation of the price of corn has 
been rapidly followed by an increase or lessening of 
tlieir number, although occasionally other circumstances 
have intcrvLiRd, exciting terD{)orarily a greater effect 
upon the proB]»(*et8 of llie country than that of the 
more abiding one produced by the price of provisions. 

Notwithstanding the occasional llmduations, the num- 
ber of marriages, upon the whole, has gone on steadily 
increasing; so that while there were but 9g,600 persons 
married in 1757, there were 287, 48G in 1845-— being as 
from l to 3. So, too, the average number married 
annually during the ten years 17.56-65 was 112, 54U, 
and during the ten years 1837-46 ifc vas 248,0.50; the 
latter-^ the grandcliildren and great grandchildren of 
the former— being more than double the number of 
their ancestors. 


After presenting the table of the annual number of 
marriages for the period alluded to, the Registrar enters 
into a detailed account of its various fluctuations, con- 
! fronting these with a summary of the political, com- 
mercial, and fiscal conditions of the kingdom at the 
various periods in que|ition. AVe may present a very 
abridged notice of a few of these Auctuauous : — 

1757- G4. — Between 1757-Cl the marriages rose twenty 
per cent. — being nearly as great ati increase ns in 
1842-.5. The price of food continued low, and the 
cntliusiasm of the nation was roused by the spirit aud 
success with which Chatham conducted the French war. 
The increase w^as especially large in the towns ; and 
thus while in London 5823 were married in 1757, there 
were 9376 in 1763. 

1782-7. — The rise at this time was rapid — from 
126,142 to 1.52,806-— being coincident with a fall in the 
price of wlieat. Pitt bcc.ame prime ininister in 1783, 
jii^d excited the hopes of the nation to the highest point 
by his delusive scheme of a sinking fund and his new 
treaty witli France. Manufactures, too, flourished. 

1758- 92. — The number of married persons, which had 
fallen Jigain in 1788 to 140,064, rose, coincidcntly with 
a fall in corn, to 149,838 in 1792. Capital, which Iiad 
been accumulating, was now directed into the rashest 
speculations in cunals, to be followed by a terrible re- 
action in 1793, when the bankrupt list rose from its 
average of between 500 and 600 to 1300, and the number 
of persons married fell to 11.5,700, .and to 143,594 in 
1794. In the local histories of towns the diflerences 
might often be found explicable. Thus in Birmingham, 
ill 1788-9, the numbers were 782 and 903; but in 
1790-2 they fell to 649, 705, and GOC, the town having 
sustained an inunenfie reduction of its trade by the dis- 
continuance of the use of shoe-buckles. The Registrar 
suggests that tlic dcpressc<l state of the iiopulation, 
which the marriage returns exhibit, may afford some 
explanation of the celebrated riots in 1792. Manchester, 
which was flourishing in 1790-2, returned 1122, 1301, 
and J657 as the numbers married; but after the revul- 
sion of 1793, these Bqrik to 1235. 

I 1795-1803. — The marriages continued to diminish 

from 1793 ; and under the influence of the severe winter 
I and clear bread of 1795, the numbers married were only 
137,678, being almost exactly the same number as that 
registered twelve year* back : but with the return of 
dieaper times they rose again higher than they had 
ever yet been in 1798 (158,954). This increase took 
i place in spite of the immense war-burdens the country 
w^as charged witli, and the extension of the poor-law to 
domiciliary relief ; and was in part fostered by the 
grc>at manufacturing improvements, and by Mr Pitt’s 
extraordinary declaration in 1796 — that a man had a 
claim to relief just in proportion to the numbers of his 
family, on the ground of having enriched his country 
witli the greatest number of children. The numbers 
sw'.aUowud up by the Avar must, however, not be for- 
. gotten. The mirii.stcr*s hint was taken, and the bap- 
tisms rose from 247,218 to 262,337. The marriages, 
however, again fell off in 1799-1801 to 155,114, 139,702, 
and 134,576 persons; but again rose in 1803 to 188,788 
persons, being a fluctuation of forty per cent, and the 
greatest on record. The years 1799-1800 were years 
of scarcity and high prices, W'heat falling from 1148. 
the quarter in 1800, to 58s. in 1803* 

1812-1815. — Remarkably little variation took place 
from 1804 (171,476) to 1811 (172,778); but the four 
years 1812-15 were years of great fluctuation — ^namely, 
164,132, 167,720, 185,608, and 199,888 : the price of 
wheat being in each respective! v 129s., 1128., 7Cs., and 
CGs. In 1812, too, war with America had been de- 
clared, while in 1814-15 the AUlos were in Paris. 

1815-22. — Immediately after the war the numbers 
sank from 199,888 in 1815, to 163,892 in 1816, and 
176,468 in 1817— the latter being years of defleient 
harvest, and gloom* having taken possession of the 
public mind. But from that time the prospects of the 
cooutry slowly aud gradually improved ; and the uum^ 
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bcr of persons married also slowly augmented to 1821, 
when they amounted to 201,786— exceeding those of 
1815 only by 1848. The price of corn ms 6r>s. in 1815, 
78s. in 1816^ 98s. in 1817» ami fell to 87s. in 1818 ; and 
to 76s., 688., and .568., in 1319-21. 

1822-8. — Within this epoch falls tlio terrible year of 
speculation mania (1825), when, however, the number 
of marriages was not so great as might have been 
expected to be the case during the reign of the 
delusion. The mania was, in fact^ chiefly confined to 
gambling in shares and loans, and was restricted to a 
comi)aratively small class of the community in towns, 
as contrasted with the recent railway mania, which 
gave employment and high wages to thousands upon 
tliouaaiids throughout the country. From 209,446, in 
1824, the numbers rose to 220,856 — wheat being at 69s. 
as compared with 64a. in 1824; and although in 1826 
corn fell to 59s., the collapse of the excited liopes of the 
country was followed by a decrease of tlie persons mar- 
ried to 209,882 ; but by 1 828 the numbers had u/ore 
than recovered themselves (222,818). 

1828-37. — In 1829 wheat rose from 60s. to 668., and 
the numbers sank to 208,632. UYade had become de- 
pressed ; riots occurred in the manufacturing districts *, 
and during the next four 3 'ears llucluations occurred 
according to the progress of iiniiortant political events 
i then in action. In 1833 and 18.34, clieapening of pro- 
; visions and a great commercial development took x>lace 
I with a corresponding increase of the niiuilKTa. 

I In 1843 the numbers w^cre 247,636, and iucrcuKcd ia 
; 1S44 to 264,498, and in 184.5 to 287,480. 

] Tlie Registrar- General rerniirks, that the marriage 
; returns indicate the periods of present or anticipated 
1 prosperity almost as distinctly as do the funds tli<* liop' s 
and fears of the money market. It appe.ars, 1 * 7 , Tm 
marriages always increase at the termination of n piM .. 
of war, when a great number of persons are disc'isii 
from active service with small pensions, and still n 
from the stimulus given to employment by the p,n :c 
activity of trade and extension of commerco, Sii'*h . 

" crease look place at tlie JV*ac.c yf I’aris, the JV-cc * 
Amiens, and at tlie close of the list w'lir. 2d, \\ hit;; 
wages have a limited range, the price -jf corn undvC- 
goes great variations , and, with few exceptions, mar- 
riages increase when corn is cheap, and decrease when 
dearth iirevails. 3d, The estaWishmciit of new or ex- 
tension of old employments, giving an increase of in- 
come to greater numbers, is always followed by a 
notable increase of marriages, as is seen in re.'?pect to 
the cotton manufacture, the canals of the last century, 
and the railM^ays of the present. 4di, Increase of mar- 
riages accompanies tlie periodical epidemics of specu- 
liition which are witnessed in this country. .Odi, ‘ 33ie 
nation is sometimes extraordinarily sanguine. A states- 
man of genius, like Lord Cliatham, at the head of affairs, 
produces the same confidence in a country as the pre- 
sence of a Cajsar, Napoleon, or Wellington on an army. 
Great victories, the joy of peace, large financial o]^ 
Iiolitical measures, new discoveries in science, new ap- 
plications of the powers of nature, the opening of king- 
doms and continents to commerce, raise public feeling 
to a state of exaltation, long before the sliglitcpt im- 
provement ill the material condition of the population 
is realised by those measures that arc likely to have 
ultimately that effect ; and such periods are almost in- 
variably accompanied by an increase of the number of 
marriages.’ 

The various causes infiueneing the increase or diminu- 
tion of marriages dilfer in energy, and may he couibiiied, 
or even opposed to each other. But after any extraor- 
dinary increase of their number, or any unusual con- 
sumption of the comfor||, stimulants, or necessaries of 
life, a corresponding dinunution is always found, testi- 
fying to the very uncertain description of that prospe- 
rity, immediately on the occurrence of which so many 
hasten to incur the additional tcsponsibilities of the 
married, state. ‘ Wealth may be suddenly destroyed, 
but a sudden creation of wealth is impossiblei te it ie 


the produce of skill and labour ; and though skill moves 
permlium in inventions, Imnmn labour advances slowly, 
as generation follows generation.* In the invariable 
decline of marriages following an increase of their 
numbers, they have never faU-‘n biick to the original 
numbers — popublion increasing faster than they. 
Whilo the marriages increase in tiinra of prosperity, it 
is a general rule that the pro]iortion of marriages to the 
population decreases as the laurtality decreases, and 
that marriiif'e takes place later as Ulc bcconios longer. 

A few interesting facts relating to the 143,743 niar- 
riiigoa performed in England in 184.5 m:iy ho added. 
Of tlie!«c, 129,51.5 w'erc performed according to Ibe rites 
of the establislied church, and 14,228 not according to 
these rites — a proporl ion of nearly 9 to 1 . About 1 s,000 
licenses are granicd by Doctors’ (knniuons aiivl country 
Furrogates anmially — yhldiiig a revenue of at least 
Jj..36,n()() per annum, ''i’berc were 9997 marriages in 
registiTiMi places of worsbip other than churches ; 3977 
in anperintcndcnt-ivg'stnirs' ortioc.s; 180 according to 
Jewish riles; and 74 between Unukers: 6237 men and 
19..376 women were married under 21 years of age: 
of the men, 4 .‘57 per iaiO. were minors, and 13'48 per 
cent, of the women ; ix,l7u for 1 2 '6 4 per cent.) of the 
men werp w blowers ; 12,.3C.9 (or 8-60 percent.) of the 
women widows; 47,66.5 (:i;i’2 ]K:*r cent.) of the men and 
71,229 (or 49-6 per cent.) of the women signed the 
register with mark.s! 2 in .'Jof the men, and only 1 in 
2 of the women, wrote their names — and this in the 
middle of the nineteenth century ! 

liuw nnieh is it to be regretted tlnit, for want of 
proper marriage registers in Scotland, there can be no 
:m'dyi.is of the above nature presented respecting that 
p»:s”l ot tile United Kingdom! 


:!AT WiriUIl .MONEY CANNOT BUY. 

'’Tn NV/iKicrrKLi) was the proprietor of the fine farm of | 
. '.c in tlic county of Somerset, and passed for the 
. ‘’cst yeom.'in in the neighbourhood. He began life 
I ;e; a sniuil farmer, and everything succeeded with him: 
lJu* wind vrhicli blighlcd tlie harvest of bi.s neighbours 
seemed lo p]j8s brinnlesa over his fjclds ; the distemper 
wJiieli decimated fheir lloeltH spared his ; whenever be 
waiited to buy, the jiriccs were sure to lower in the 
market; and if be wished to sell, they generally rose 
.as opportunely. In fact he was one of those spoiled 
ehildren of fortune whotai numbers in the lottery of life 
alw'avH draw' a prize, and who can afibrd to lK^gin an 
unilertaking, just as wc idant :i slij) of osier, leaving to 
the rain and sunshine the care of bringing it to matu- 
rity'. Deceived by tliis continued career of good for- 
tune, be had ended by glorying in liis success, as if it 
had l)ccn hut tlie due reward of Ids own industry. Ho 
himsc'lf attributed this easy conquest over every difli- 
culty to the. skilful employment of his money, to whith 
ho assigned all the w'oiuierful j) 0 wer,s with which the 
magic wand of fairies was in former days supposed to 
be endow'ed. In other renpeets, Mr Wakefield, jovial, 
fricncily, and kind-liearted, had not contracted any of 
lliose vices which arc too often the attendants of pros- 
perity, hut his self-importance made him now and then 
appo.vr a little ridiculous. One morning, as be was j 
busily cm])loyLd siipei intending the masons and car- j 
[icnters, who were employed in making some additions | 
to his house, he was saluted, in passing, by one of his 
neighbours, au old retired scboolinaster, who had la- 
boured hard in his vocation for forty years. Old Allan, j 
as this iiersonage was called, lived in a small house of 
rather nieii^ appcfarance, in which he had dwelt for 
many years, happy in the respect which was £clt for 
him by all his neighbours, on account of his excellent 
character, and thankful for the small shore of this 
world’s goods which had fallen to his lot. 

The proprietor of Stoke warmly returned his salute, 
and exclaimed gaily, ' AVell. neighbour, I suppose you 
are come to see my improvements: come in, friend, 
come in; one is always in ivant of a little advice firom 
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Buch A philosoplier as you/ This Qpithet of philosopher 
had been bestowed upon the old schoolmaster in the 
village partly from esteem, partly in badinage ; it was, 
at the same time, a harmless criticism on his taste for 
' liaise saws and modern instances/ and a homage whieh 
VM rendered by all to his cheerful temper and tlic 
i undisturbed serenity of his mind. 

The old man smiled good-humouredly at the sum- 
I mona thus addressed to him by the wealthy farmer, 
i and pushing open the gate, entered his enclosure. Air 
; Wakcftcld then showed him, with tlie satisfied air of a 
I proprietor, the new additions he was making to his 
! already extensive buildings; by means of wliieh he 
would now have an excellent Io(!k-up coach-house, 
several spare rooms for lo's friends, and a small conser- 
vatory wherein his wife niiglit indulge lier taste for 
exotics. 

‘ All this will cost a groat deal/ said Mr Wakefield ; 
‘ but one must never regret the expenditure of money 
wh(*n it really adds to one’s comfort.’ 

* You arc in tbe right/ replied Allan : * a man who 
lias nothing to annoy him, is worth two discontented 
men any day.’ 

* Without reckoning, besides,' that we shall gain in 
health by the cliangc ! And lliis reminds me, iriend 
Allan— do you know that when I was pasifing your 
house yesterday an idea struck me all of a sudden ? * 

* That must happen to you more than on(!C in a day, 
neighbour. I should suppose/ replied the schoolmaster 
with a smile. 

1 ‘No, but, without joking,’ resumed Wakefield, ‘ I 
j have found out tlie reason of your suffering as you do 
from rheumatism ; it is the fault of that row of juiplans 

I which masks your M'iiidows, and slmts out the air and 
■ light/ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the old man, ‘ at first they formed only 
a little leafy wall, which was refreshing to the sight, 
|j attracted the birds tis a nesting place, and allowed a 

I I free course to the sun’s cheering rays. I used niciitally 
| j to bless my neighbours the Keiigtons w'lio liad planted 
|; such a border to their ganien ; but since ilu.ii, the wall 

i ’i has risen in height, and that which at first lent a charm 
! and gaiety to the scene, is now transformed into a 
1 source of gloom and of discomfort. Thu.*: is it too often 
! ill life — that which seems graceful and amusing in the 
I child, is hateful and repelling in the man ; but now the 
thing cannot be helped, so it is as well to iiiuke the 
best of it.* 

‘ Cannot be helped ! ’ exclaimed the fanner ‘ and why 
! : not ? Why should not the poplars be cut down ? ’ 

1 1 ‘To liuve A right to do tliat, one must buy them 
|i first,* objected the selioolruastcr. 

I i ‘ Well, then, I will buy tliesn,’ said Mr Wakefield : 
i I ‘I shall not regret the price, if your rheumatism will 
! , only leave you in peace.’ 

I ,()ld Allan expressed the warmest gratitude to the 
I proprietor of Stoke ; but tlie latter laughingly exclaimed, 

I ' Do not thank me : 1 only do it to prove that xneney 
is good for sometliing/ 

' Say for a great deal/ replied Allan. 

* I should say for everything!’ rejoined WAkcfield. 
The schoolmaster shook his head. * Oh, I know your 
opinions, old philosopher,' continued the farmer ; ‘ you 
look upon money with a sort of prejudice/ 

‘ No,’ replied Allan, ‘ 1 look upon it as an instrument, 
which may lie powerful in our hands either for good or 
evil, according to the spirit in which we use it; but 
there are things in the world -which do not bow before 
its rule.* 

* And / iay that it is the king of the world ! ’ inter- 
1 rupted Wakefield; ‘I say that it is the source of all 
\ our enjoyments in life, and that to escape from its iu- 
fluertUe, one must become an angel in I'aradisc.’ 

At this moment a letter was placed in his hand ; he 
opened it, and had no sooner glanced liU eye over it, 
than he uttered an exclamation of joy, and exclaimed 
triumphantly, *Ilere is anotlier proof of what 1 have 
been saying: do you know what this letter contains r’ 


‘ Good news, I hope,’ replied Allan. 

‘ My nomination as justice of tlie peace.* 

The schoolniaster o^ered his sincere congratulations 
to the proprietor of Stoke on his attainment of Utis 
little distinction, which he knew to have been long the 
object of his ambition, and which lie felt that his friend 
justly merited. r 

‘Merited!’ repeated Wakefield; ‘and can you ven- 
ture to say in wlmt respect 1 have merited it, my good 
neighbour? Is it because I am the cleverest man in 
the neighbourhood ? My next neighbour, Mr llodson, 
knows ten times more of the law than I do. Is it be- 
cause I liave rendered greater services to my neighbour- 
hood than anybody else? Here is old Lawrence, who, 
by his courage and presence of mind, saved ever so 
many people from being burnt in the late conllagration, 
and who last year found out a means of curing the rot 
amongst tlie sliccp. Is it because there is no other > 
honest, right-minded man in the parish of Moreton? ■ 
Ave not you liere. Father Allan — you who arc old i 
Honesty himself, dressed up in a coat and pantaloons ? j 
It must therefore he quite clear to you that I have re- ! 
ceived the appointment simply as the most influential | 
man in the and that I arn the most influentini, i 

because I am the riclicst. Money, my friend, always ! 
money ! A few minutes ago, 1 was proving to you that ■ 
it could puAdiase health and comfortable ease : now . 
you see how it procures me an honourable appointment 
which I wished for : to-morrow it will satisfy some new 
desire. You sec, therefore, that tlic world is a great 
shop, whence everything is to he had for ready niorioy/ 

‘Has Peter sold you liis dog?’ inquired the school- 
master, waiting a decoded answer. 

Wakefield looked at him with a smile, and then slap- 
ping him on the shoulder, exebuined, * Ah ! you want 1 
to prove liiat my theory was at fault! Yon defied me 
to persuade Peter to give me up Growler for his weight i 
in gold.’ I 

‘II is w’cight in gold!’ said the schoolmaster; ‘that ' 
would he a great deal; hut I know that the shepiierd | 
lovc'S and values his dog as if he were his bosom friend.’ ; 

‘ Well, tins bosom *frieiul is now in my possession!’ I 
triumphantly rejoined the fanner. Allan started with [ 
surprise. ‘ Yes,’ replied Wakefield, * he has been mine I 
since ^^esterday. Peter had signed a security for liis I 
sister : yesterday tJie hill fell due, and the money W'as | 
not forthcoming: he ciCmc himself to offer to sell me 
Growler/ 

‘ And the dog is here ? * 

‘Yes, chained up in the inner yard, where he has 
been supplied wdth everything wliich constitutes the 
liuppiness of a dog — namely, a well-filled trencher, and 
a kennel comfortably lined with straw ; but come and 
see for yourself.’ 

The farmer led the w^ay into the yard, followed by 
the Bchoolmastcr. They had no sooner entered it, 
however, tlian they descried the trencher upset, the | 
chain broken, and the kennel empty. The dog had 
> taken advantage of the night to break his chain, and I 
to escape over the wall. ! 

* Is it possible,’ exclaimed the astonished farmer, * he j 
has .actually made his escape ? ’ 

‘ To return to his old master,* observed Allan. | 

‘ And wliat on cartli has be gone in quest of down 
there? What can he have wanted?* ! 

‘ That which you could not purchase with him/ .1 
gently replied the old schoolmaster ; * even the sight of I 
the man who nourished and cherished him until now 1 ! 
Your kennel was warmer, your provision more abun- ' 
daiit, and your chain lighter than that of Peter ; but 
in Peter were centered all his rccoUections, as well as ; 
his habits of attachment; and fbr the beast, as well as ; 
for the man, there are some tlungs which can nmtlier be 
bought nor sold. Money can purchase indeed almost ; 
every earthly good, except the one which lends its value | 
to them all — affection^ You are a wise man, ray friend ; 
do not forget the lesson which choriqe has thus tauglit ' 
you: remember, henceforth, tliat though one may in* ; 
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deed purchase the dog fAjr money, one can only acquire 
his fiiithful attachment by tenderness and care.* 

‘ yes,* replied the farmer thoughtfully, ‘I now see 
that there Is something which* money cannot buy.* 


-STATURAL LAW OF f;LE ANLINESS. 

Sn these days of universal wash-house, bath, and scour- 
mg propensities, it may be amusing as M*ell as Inte- 
resting to learn what has been long since taught in the 
kingdom of nature by the silent but impressive mcthotl 
of example. 

In endeavouring to illustrate our subject, we shall 
not enter into its minute details, but seek to glean the 
general truth from a variety of facts cursorily men- 
tioned. Beginning even with inanimate nature, we find 
the lesson of cleanliness on her first page. Who that 
surveys the most ordinary landscape, unfitted perhaps 
to inspire the poet or awaken tlie iniagination of the 
romaiicisfc, can x>oint to any stain upon its smiling fa^e, 
if the defiling contact of man be not manifest? The 
fresh raiment of the fields, the hard features of tiic 
rocks, the stream descending in clear, sparkling, laugh- 
ing, tumbling waters, or stealing in slower meastirc 
through the plain ; the spotless aspect of the driven 
snow, the smooth-laid surface of tlic sandy shore, tlie 
deep pellucid waters of the great ocean — these arc .all 
clean, I'hcre is no sftot of filth to be seen in them, 
except when the purificatory process is actually going 
oil. Then the heavens assume wliat we might perhaps 
consider a filthy aspect — the sky becomes clothed with 
sackcloth, the hills disappear in murky fogs, the moun- 
tain stream comes down in Hoods of mud, hurling along 
heaps of degraded materials ; the sea casts up its mire 
.and dirt, and at these limes the law appears suspended ; 
but, on the contrary, this is tho very process itself by 
which the general result is obtained. In a little while 
all this seeming disorder ends, and the landseuj.'c only 
looks cleaner than over when it is over. A vast prac- 
tical benefit results from a eliian of eireiimstaiices ap- 
parently so trifling as the gathering and discharging of 
a rain-cloud. All tho impurities which a state of change 
necessarily entails arc thus removed ; nut only is the 
face of tho earth renewed, and the crowding vegetation 
which luxuriates upon its fertile bosom rc-invigurated, 
but it is also washed clcan^ exposed afresli to atmo- 
spheric influences, while the gatherings of previous 
weeks are all swept down and deposited out of sight 
beneath the surface of the blue wave. Water thus 
appears the principal restorative of beauty to nature's 
countenance; but it is no doubt aided materially by 
winds, which scatter into the air the dust and other 
cxtAicous particles, which might and do collect upon 
the face of all natural objects. 

We have a aeries of beautiful illustrations of the same 
attention to cleanliness of appearance in the vegetable ! 
kingdom, which, though in accordance with received | 
usage wc class them under inanimate nature, we con- 
ceive to have a just claim to a different position.* The 
provisions for cleanliness, however, are principally of the 
liassive order. At first sight, one would be inclined to 
believe it almost impossible that a blade of grass, in im- 
mediate proximity as it is to a filthy soil, could be 
kept clean; the dirty splashings of a shower, or the 
down-pressing influence of a breeze, would suffice to 
take all the beauty out of an artificial grass -blade. 
How difibront ttic result ! Pick a handful of the tender 
herb frpm the worst field, the very slushiest meadow, 
and it is found clean, fresh, shining, without a spot of 
dirt or any such thing, so that it looks as though it 
had but just left the hands of the Great Artificer. 


This result is principally due to the lustrous coat of 
silex with which the bladeSis provided, and the polished, 
glittering surface of which denies attachment to a spot 
of dirtr Grass, however, is by no means the only class 
of plants furnished with a simila;; provision, a glazed 

* Fide Indioatlons of Vegetable Instinct, Journal, No. 136. 


surf^, evidently intended principally for this end. 
j While meditating upon this subject, we have been 
mnch struck with n ibought probably ncwllu its appli- 
I cation. Before our study stands a beautiful evergreen; 
here are leaves which wore now just a year ago ; cloudi 
of dust have enveloped every artificial object cxnosed 
during the same period ; but the leaves of this 'holly 
are as glossy and clean as though the creation of last 
week. Let the readiT extend this remark, and re- 
member how large a number of evergreen plants are 
apparently specially provided with higldy - varnished 
surfaces for this very purpose, that the leaves, being 
peculiarly liable to become dirty, by reason of tbeir 
long dur.ation, may eflbctually resist the polluting influ- 
ence of time. It is not forgotten that other ends may 
be in view also ; but it is a well-known fact to the natu- 
ralist, that ill the w'orks of creation many elfects are pro- 
duced by a very limited number of causes. Tliat this 
cleanhne.ss of n.'ipcct is, however, due to something more 
than .a nice disposition of surface, will appear when we 
reflect upon the utter impossibility of keeping any 
artificial substance, however highly polished, in a simi- 
lar condition of cleanliness when exposed to similar 
dirt-dispiiaing causes. Look at our window-panes, for 
instance : here is a surface wliieh should resist filth, if 
that were all that is necessary ; but a little time 
elapses, and while the evergreen leaves arc ever fresh 
and shining, the reflected pane has become clouded 
with dirt. Tliis efiec.t is doubtless attributable to the 
cutaneous transpiration whieli is constantly taking 
place, iuul which loosens the att.'icliincnt of dirt, so 
that the next shower washes all away, and the leaf is 
as glistening as ever. 'Hie velvety clotliing of otlier 
plants contributes likewise to tlic same end ; for dust 
will not, and water (‘annot, adlicre to such a surface. 
Our beautiful and delicate companions the flowers are 
also furnished with a wax-like strue.ture, by which 
means they are able to cast off the accidental pollutions 
of the ambient air. I'liis effect is materially assisted 
by the position of the parts of the vegetable creature, 
such ns the generally dependent curve of the leaf, tJui 
drooping of ilow'ers ; and at the period of tlu*ir death, 
tlie dead portmns dro]), by a natural process, from the 
btein, fall to flic earth, and are speedily hidden from 
view in the soil, from which, in a little while, they 
come not to bo distinguished. Doubthiss, also, tho 
sober brown colour of the mould, as well os tho gone- 
rally subdued lone of every natural landscape, adds 
much to the clean and unsoiled aspect of the whole, hy, 
as it is commonly called, hiding the unavoidable dirt. 
The opposite efiVet would have resulted had the ordi- 
nary colours of earth been Bimihir to its extraordinary 
ones : wliat, for example, would have been the uncom- 
fortablc-Iookiug condition of things if tho earth had 
been bright-red, or yellow', or blue, ia its ordinary tones ? 
Things, however, liavo been differently ordered; and 
while wc survey nil nature, w'e may fully join in tho 
exprL*B8ionB of J)r Macculloch, and say that it proBcntB 
*thBt * universal book of eleaiilincss and neatness, wliich 
is as striking as if there was a hand perpetually em- 
ployed in no other office, preserving an order which we 
cannot maintain in our possesfiions without constant 
labour,* 

Few minds will be found, wc believe, which will 
resist the evidence here adduced to the oxisteiiec of a 
law of cleanliness in creation ; but if we turn to the ani- 
mal kingdom, the testimony becomes quite conclusive. 
Many precautions against dirt in this, as in the other 
division of nature, are pasaioc. No one. that looks 
upon the glittering corslet of a cockroach, inhabiting, 
as it does, till dusty cracks and craniiies of our kitchen 
floors all night, and sxiotless as it is, can deny the 
conclnsion, that tliere is an admirable proviso against 
filth in this insect. And the same may be said of the 
metallic-eoated family of beetles, whose burnished backs 
repel alike the minutest speck of dirt or the heaviest 
pelteriugs of a summer shower ; and wing-covers 
of these beautiful insects are without dofibt, while they 
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arc the fthicMs, also the dirt-repellers of the delicate 
griTiTiC'likc wings so artfii 1 l 7 folded up beneath them: 
>\gain, in 14^e same divisiun of zoology, consider tlie 
down and hair-clothed insects ; or those that are cased 
ill tliG loveliest array of scales, as the hutterlUes ; no- 
thing defiling will stick herf^and the nnaoiled aspect 
of every such insect sufficiently testifies the perfection 
of the arrangcnicnt. The glossy surfare of the hair of 
animals is a similar provision for a similar end ; and 
the facility with which it repels water, imii often re- 
cognisefl, and applies to his own jiurposcs for coals, 
aprons, bats, or caps. 

We probably judge rightly in supposing that the 
j actirc demonstrations of cleanliness arc the most inte- 
resting, and are likely hi he the most impressive. The 
several mcane by which, this is accoinplisliod, supply 
us with the order in which we shall mention them. 
These arc combintj, hntshunj^ and VHishingy four 

divisions to which nearly all may, we think, he reduced. 
One of the commonest and most ciirioip> exarnjiles of 
combing, for tlic purposes of eleanliness, may be ob- 
served by cloBcly watching a common garden spider. 
These insects r.rc piirticfllarly exposed to dirt ; tlie 
dust of the air, particles of their 'webs, or defilement 
from their jircy, become entangled in the hairs of 
their legs, and would jiTohably both niaterially add to 
the discorafort and to the dinability of the insect for 
its active life, were they not removed. M ho womta of 
the creature have not been forgotten, ami its mouth 
is furnislicd w’ith serratures like the teeth of a comb. 
M'he insect puts its leg into itsS mouth, and gradually 
draws it tlnwgli these teeth, so as entirely to comb 
oil' every particle of dUsSt and dirt, which iL then col- 
. leei-B into a pellet, and (’arefnlly tosses away ! In 
order that this <iperatioii may he tliorouglily done, and 
no part- of tlw leg escape, a lUtlc curved hook is .added, 
which bends doAvn over the edge of the comb, render- 
ing tlio escape of any part of the leg iiiiiwssible. When 
this self-cleaning operation is perfect, tlie insect wdth 
fresh strength betakes itself to its occupation. This 
curious fact appears long to have been ur.notiecd, and 
was first discovered by Mr Kennic, wdio inontions it in 
an interesting paper published at the Uoy^al Institution. 
The bird well known as the fern-owl, or nighl-jar, has 
au instrument on purpo.se to ellect this object, a real 
cmnh. One of its claws dilfers from all the rest in 
length, and in the remarkable fact of its being serrated 
or toothed like a comb ; and Mich is the intention of the 
contrivance. Jt was long mistaken for an instrument 
with wdiieh to wound jt.s ]irey. Ollier naturalists per- 
cidving its resemblance to .a cornh, and considering llie 
wdiiskcrs of tlic bird, conceiveil that it was intended to 
comb the bird’s whiskers. lint against this ingenious liy- 
potlicsis it must unfortunately be mentioned, that some 
of the species possess the comb without the wdiiskers, 
iVi Avliich case its function must bo, on that supposition, 
unnecessary. MMie celebrated Alexander ^Vil«on, the 
ornitlioiogist of America, dfcided the (juestioii b/ find- 
ing in the ‘whip-poor-will,' a bird belonging to the* 
same group, and the inner edge of one of the claws of 
wdiir.h is also pci tinated, portions of down adhering to 
the teeth. Uo Micrcfoiv very rationally concludes that 
this instniTni. lit is m ist ‘probably employed as a comb 
to rid the pbnnagc of the licatl of vermin, this being tlie 
principal, end almost ^hc only part so infested in all 
birds.' in another portion of that splendid work, he 
mentions that tlic night-heron, or * qua-bird,' possesses 
also a pectinated or comb-likc claw, which has from 
thirty-five to forty teclh, and is used for a similar pur- 
pose to that in the last case mentioned. 

ITndcr the head of comhivy we art* douhtffiss to include 
what U called the ‘preening,' or, more correctly perhaps, 
the pruning of birds. IVobably no creatures are more 
attentive to personal neatness than the generality of 
birds, and this they principally effect by embracing 
v^tlieir /eiithcrs with the beak, then drawing the beak to 
'fSlie extremity, by which means all dirt and soil are 
Bpeedily removed. In this healthy exercise it has been 


well said tliey hare been * co^anded to delight,’ for 
while it is a sanitary act, it is also one wliich seems to 
afford them great gratification. Were it not that this 
beautiful part of creation \8 always tlius employed, what 
filthy objects would many become who have to seek 
their food in mud or in the earth ! But, as Drayton has 
said, they are always ^ 

* Pruning tlielr painted breasts :* 

and tbu.4, under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stanccH, the lu-strc of the bird of paradise, or the snowy 
purity of the swan, is never to be seen dimmed by dust 
or defiled by mud. IStill, under the division * combing,* 
we may mention the most familiar example of all, the 
common blow-lly. Who that has w'atched the ludicrous 
care w'ilh which this insect attends to its personal 
anpoarance, lias not heen reminded of human actions. 
When we remember our own manccuvres with the 
clotlics brush, and compare them with those of the fly 
dieting his jacket, the action has all the oddity of a 
cUricaturc. IJow carefully he sweeps down the wings, 
and then his eyes and head, as if lie were on the very 
point of jirescnting liimself at court, or to the conside- 
rations of some fair friend ! The microscope reveals liis 
instrument. It consists of two rounded combs placed at 
the bottom of the foot, and consisting of two or three 
rows of teeth, somcwiiat like a currycomb; and this 
contrivance perfectly removes all extraneous matters, 
so th.at the cleanly inscc.t flies off a complete beau, if 
lustre and abaciicc of (iirt would con.stitute one. 

Jh-rshim/ is the next division. The bee gives us a 
good example in point. M'his unwearied insect, in her 
perpetual search for honey, has to penetrate many 
llowiTS, whhdi abound in pollen or farina — the liglit 
delicate powder produced by the anthers of flowers. 
Wlu'ii she corncs liomc, she looks (piite an altered cdia- 
rarjter, all dusty a.s slie in with yellow pollen, so that 
she coulii scarcely be recognised as the modest brown 
in.scct which the morning saw depart from the hive. 
The principal cause of this is the hairyncss of her body, 
tlic pollen partifdcs sticking fast in the pile. The insect 
stojLS, and raising h*er hind -legs, which arc set with 
thick hains, she brushes every particle clean off; but as 
the pollen is valuable, she docs not throw it away ; on 
the contrary, she kneads it into little masses called bee- 
hread, and then enters fho hive, having stowed it away 
in certain little pockets behind. Many spiders arc pro- 
vided with brushes of closc-set hairs, which effect the 
i-amo purjiose ; and the foot-cushions of the cat must be 
considercvi as instruments of similar intention. We are 
often presented with examples of licking as an operation 
of this kind. M'he eat takes incessant pleasure it, 
ami is very particular nhout lier children too, ^lom 
she licks continually wlicn tlicy are young. Other ani- 
mals have similar propensities, and hence arose the 
popular myth about tlic bear licking her cubs into 
I shape, wdien she w^as, in fact, only giving them a ma- 
I tcrmil purification. Insects arc equity fond of it, and 
repeatedly lick one another. By the same means they 
free their eggs or piipas from dirt. Every one must 
also have witnessed again and again the scrupulous care 
with wdiicli many animals wash themselves. Birds are 
very fond of this practice, and perform the operation 
with a skill which evidently manifests that the instinct 
IS heaven-taught. To get a mind-drawn picture of this 
feat, let the reader think of the manoouvres of a duck 
at a pond, or the more stately performance of a swau in 
a stream. 

One of the most curious illustrations our subject 
admits of was discovered by the talented entomologist 
before-mentioned. It is a special apparatus for clean- 
ing a very peculiar insect. At the bottom of a hole 
near an old tree IMr Kennic fmind a curious grub, which 
he had never seen before. Taking'it home, with a few 
small snails found in the same place, and watching the 
creature, he found st employed in a very anomalous 
manner. Its tail was turned up, and bent orer its back, 
i and every now and then removed again. For some 
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time the object of the creature in tins occupation was 
a complete mystery. At length the tail was examined, 
and the most singular apparatus was there found. In 
shape it was somewhat lilce a shaving brush: under the 
microscope it was found to consist of a double row of j 
white cartilaginous rays, which were retractile at the i 
will of the creature, like the h^rns of a snail. In the | 
interspace was a funnebshaped pocket, which iurnod I 
out to be a sort of little dust-hole. Now this was its 
manner of operation : the tail was bent up over the 
back, and applied to any part of the insect’s body ; the 
creature then caused the rays to retract, so as to make 
the whole act somewhat like a boy’s sucker, thus 
drawing off every particle of dust and dirt from its 
glossy skin. This done, they were stored up in the 
little pocket until it was quite full, and then the insect, 
by a vcrniicnilar motion of the same instrument, caused 
the collected matters to be expelled in the form of a 
little pellet, which it was careful to deposit out of the 
way. •> 

Not only are animals commanded by the Author of 
their being to pay this regard to tlieir personal cleanli- 
ness, but tlic homes of many among them .are patterns 
of neatness and order. ITow often may wc be amused 
at the diligence of the spider in keeping her net clear 
of the smallest particle of dirt! wliat liiu^s will she not 
cut away and lay down again to secure this end ! Wh:it 
a miracle of skill and neatness is a bird's nest, and how 
assiduously the parent birds remove every impurity 
from it! Even the proverbial filth-lovers, swine, are 
UTioummonly particular in their lionics; for it is well 
known that no creature is so anxious to liave a clean 
and comfortable bed. And very probably the dirt- 
encasing gambols of these animals arc to he cxcnised on 
the score of an irritating cutaneous atlliction, or are 
i intended to resist the stings of insects. Let us Jiope, as 
I wc close this short article, that the lessons it is calcu- 
I lated to convey will not be forgotten. Let our poorer 
! classes take just shame to thcfusclves to be (done in 
i their filth. While every domestic animal teaches wis- 
dom, and while all creation exhibits the same pervading 
principle, will they Ik; content to rani the risk of oppos- 
: ing a plain precept of nature ? Theirs is not all the 
I blimo, when we remember that even statesmen arc 
I only just alive to this oldest of all truths, coeval with 
the yery institution of the present scheme. When it 
has been our lot to visit dirty habitations, and when 
we rcmcmliercd the wide-spread lesson taught us in 
creation, ‘often have Ilebcr’s words risou to recollection 
with a sigh, reminding us that ^ 

* Only man is vile.* 

# 

vauil BUSINESS IS UNBKIl CONSIDERATION. 
rnoM THE rnuNCH op pj:tit senn of geneva. 

Eveby administration in the world — wlictlicr it be the 
executive of the state, or a corporation botird, or a (;oni- 
mitteo, or an individual ‘ dressed in a little brief autlio-' 
rity* — has a greater or less store of dilatory phrases to 
which recourse is had for the purpose of answ'ering ur- 
gent applications, putting nflT the impatient, satisfying 
the clamorous, and giving to all petitioners the impres- 
sion of unceasing labour in their cause. At the head 
of these phrases for answering everything and every- 
body, the sentence surely deserves to be placed, * Your 
business is under consideration.’ Admirable phrase! 
admirable for the very vagueness of its definiteness and 
the very definiteness of its vagueness. Laconic too ! as 
brief as could possibly be desired. It is eminently an 
administrative phrase. Unparalleled in its applicability, 
it adapts itdclf to everything — furnishes a full reply in 
itself, or an admirable backing to an objection or excuse 
— accounts for the most protracted delay in any kind of 
business under the sun — is an answer to every question, 
and the only answer to some qucstiqps. All committee- 
rooms echo with it— council chambers resound with 
it. It is a sentence, in short, which should be eng^ved 


upon the threshold of all government ofiices and the 
seats of all government ntllcials, in order that, should 
the latter be absent, and the former closed,^ tljo anxious 
applicant need not call a^ain tbr tlio answer ho will 
most assuredly receive. 

But the more closely we cxMininc the full bearing and 
import of this combinatioff of words, the more admirable 
it roust api)car to us. An individual inquires, * How is 
my busines.s going on?' and I, au ofrii*i:d somewhere or 
other, reply,.,* It is under cousideralion.* ‘ Under con- 
sifleratloii ?' Observe the satisfaciory ambiguousness of 
the words. Had 1 said ‘under my eoiisi deration,’ or 
‘ under any one’s consideration,’ T should iiav** reduced j 
it at onco to the value of the unit; but now only 
am I included, but everybody else wlio works willi me: ! 
Ibe entire borly of whicli 1 am a nioiiibur arc clearly i 
designated. 'I'here is nothing whatever to prevent your 1 
imagining tlui beadsi of govenimont engaged in the j 
matter; jho applicant, if a novice, of course concludes | 
it ;it once Jo be so, and jjictures to himself the whole ! 
administration engrossctl by his memorial, employ c»l 
upon the means of redressing hi.s grievance or granting 
his petition. Wliat can satisfy him if he bo not content 
witli every wheel of government turning for him, and 
for him alone ? 

* Under •consideration.’ You are not left a word to 
s.ay: objection you can niaki* none. Had you been told 
‘ It has been considered,’ yon might naturally have 
asked, ‘What was tbe decision?* Or had it lK;en said | 

‘ It will be considered,’ you might request, w'itli all , 
due humility, to be informed at wliat period it was 
thought possible it might come to your turn to engage 
the attention of the body to whom your business has 
been subuiilted. But it is quite nnother matter now\ 
The W'ords are, ‘It is under eonsidcratioii;’ that is to 
say, at tiiis very moment every efibrt is being made to 
di) you full justice, every energy is put forth, every 
nerve strung in your behalf: the attention of every one 
i.s riveted ujion you, and you alone. What more would 
you have? You stand, w'ith ojicu mouth, completely 
arrested, fixed to the sjiot by this answer, unable to 
articulate more at the very utmost than an ‘Ahl* — a 
httlc prolonged it may be — ami you can but bow iiolitely i 
and retire, as •fully s.atisfieil as your temperanieut or j 
knowledge of tlic intrinsic value of words permits you i 
to be. 1 

‘ Under consiilcration.’ You may have these words | 
repeated to you for twenty years succossively; but with 
what show of reason enn you complain of the cool, | 
cautious, deliberate inquiry into every circumstance of i 
your case, or pf the length of time employed in the 
invcstigatiojii of your business ? Wliat is it you want ? 
'That it should ‘be considered,’ Well, and Jiave you 
not been told that this is precisely what is doing? You 
have absolutely iiotliing left to say. If not completed 
sooner, it is because it is impossible to proceed mord 
rapidly in doing the thing w ell. Surely you would not 
h:ivc it slurred over? And you eaimot, in conscience, 
fequirc that your case should be considered oftencr than 
alwaifs. 

Most valuable phrase ! What tiresome circumlocu- 
tions, what troublesamo explanations, what framing of j 
excuses, arc spared hy it to authorities in general! Offl- i 
cials may slumbur »s sweetly on these few words as in ; 
an easy -chair. The phrase is the very ottoman of 
power, the downy pillow of bureaucracy, wlieiKse it 
may meet every proposal of amelioration, every expec- 
tation of improvement, every desire for a new order of 
things by a few words — ^the true talisman of jito— 

‘ It is under consideration.' 

And now fiiat it has been itself ‘under considisra'^ 
tion,’ wlio will not thank me for having made this 
feeble effort to hold up a phrase playing so imj^tant a 
part in parliamentary proceedings to the en&usUtstic 
admiration and gratitude of tliuse who make use of 
it? 1 write not for the ingrates who are unreasonable 
enough to feel indignation at its bang addressed to 
then^Vj^. 
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BEMKDY T’OR CHOLERA. 
ly the * Times’ of September 13, appears a long paper 
coinniunicated to the Board of Health by an oiliccr of 
: rank long resident in India, descriptive of an alleged 
j remedy for cholera. The prescription, which is said to be 
of Arabian origin, is stated to have been found unfailing in 
its efficacy, and to bo well worth the attention of the 
facsulty. VV''o extract the following i>as8ng('H referring to 
the method of treatment : * 

The ingredients employed are, asahetida, opium, and 
black i»cpper pulverised. 'I'he (hise Uir an adult is from a 
} grain and a-half to two grains of each ; if pure, one and a- 
1 half grains will be suflieicut. These ingredients arc to be 
made into a pill. 

The pills 80 made np, one dose in each, arc to be kept 
ready for use in a f>1iial well closed, as it. is of great iinporl- 
anco to check the disease the instant of its attack. 

The best mode of admiiiisteriiig the pill is not hy 
swallowing it whole, le.‘»t it be re.i(‘ctcd in that state, but 
by chewing it .and swallowing it with the moisture of the 
inoiitli, and a very liti.Ic brandy and water to wash it 
down. Tlie next best way of administering the iiicdieiiie 
i.H hy bruising the pill in a spoonful of lir.-indy and w*ater, 
and then swallowing it. 

Much liquid must rud Lc given; biii io rehevejhc* thirst, 
which is great, brandy .and wali'r by KpooiifulB oeea- 
slonally is the best mode. 

The dose should be repeated every li.alf or three-quarters 
of an hour, .according to the urgency of the syniptonis, until 
they have been subdued, rrom three to live do.seH have 
generally been siiOlcieiit for tlii.'^, fillhougli as many a.s 
eight h;iV(B been given before healih has been restored in 
bad easeSk 

. iShould .great prostration of strength prevail, with s]>asni 
or«4|jf|thout spasm, after the other 8yniptoui.s (vomiting, 
pUripng, ^0.) have been suTidued, file ine(li<nne mu.'t not 
btf^hmly leh off, but given in linlf or quarter dose.-i, so a.s 
to keep up' the strengtli and restore the itnlse. 

Friction, with stimulating liniment of some kind, ought 
to be applied carefully t<j the Htomach, abdoineri, ami legs 
and arms ; and when pain in the stomach has been severe, 
and tliere w'as rcasfm tb fear congestion of the liver, eight 
or ten gr.alns of eal^icl have b<*en given with good cAVet. 

Tu cases of collapse and great proslvatjpu of strength, 

" the application of the tourniquet (o the arms and lees li.aR 
been rcoomuiended, in order, as it were, to hushand the 
vital power by limiting the. extent of the eireulatioii. This 
may be tried, using |i ligature of taiic or other substanee, if 
the tourniquet be not^jivnilable. 

The favourable symptoms of recovery .are, restoration of 
the ])ul.se, returning warmth of the botl.v , and slec;p ; and 
after being refreshed hy s1eG]>, the recovery being eom- 
])Ictc, a dose of castor oil may be given. 

[A subsequent correspondent of the * Times' rem.ark.s, 
that as tlie swallowing of the medicine, ajt above, m.'iy 
create nausea .and vomiting, the pill shonld be .swallowa-il 
yrholc in a small quantity of dilnteil brandy. This is a 
matter of detail, which we suj)])o.<.c cannot be diAicult to 
arrange.] ' 

-• 'i_ ^ 

GENTLE WO.RDS. 

A YOUNG rose in sumxner-timo 

Ifi beautiful to me, 

And glorious are the many stois 

That glimmer on the sea : 

• Slit gentle words and loving hearts. 

And hands t(C clasp my own, 

Are bcttcj- than the fairest Aowers 

Or stars tliat ever shone. 

The sun may warm the grass to life. 

The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 

Of autumn's opening hour— 

But Kurds tliat breathe of tendeinoss. 

And smiles wo know are true, 

Are warmer iluiii the hummei'-tiinc, 

And blighter than the dew. 

It is not much the world can give. 

With all its subtle art, 

^ And gold and gems arc not the things 

To KiitMy the heart ; 

Hut oh ! if thuhc who cluhter round 

The altar and the hearth 

Have gentle words anil loving smiles, 

Heu beautiful ia earth ! 

— Ki'irspiiprr. 

ijVDiiAiri.ic rowmi. 

An engine, moved entirely by the ]>rcssiirc of water, has 
been exhibiting in operation in the ]ircini.scR of the Water 
Company for the last few days. The engine is constructed 
Ilium the horizontal principle, tlie cylinder being two 
inches diameter, and length of tlic Rtroke, twelve inclics. It 
can bo worked at a sjieed of from sixty to eighty strokes a 
minute, but it is calinilatcd to wairk at thirty-nine, at which 
Npeod it is equal to three iiieu's jiowcr. Wc particularly 
ob.served the motion of the slide valve, which w'as ojiened 
and slint almost inslnutancously with a very pretty rncehn- 
iiisin, leaving the ijasreiges open for a considerable i>criod 
during th<* .stroke -thus .illowiiig the water to diselnirgo 
itself freely from the cylinder, a dilliculty liitherto exjie- 
rieueed in the working of hydraulic engines. I'lic engine, wo 
iniderstaiul, was made by Messrs Steele and Sons, Lilybank 
Foundry, at the request of the manager of the W'atcr Coiii- 
pany, and i.s entirely an experiinentd engine. It proves 
the ellieieneyiif water as a motive power when applied in 
tins iiiamicr, and will be found of great benefit fo thpKc re- 
quiring a small .supidy of jmwer, as it can be crccted'in any 
position or situation, an^ requires no preparation to |>nt it 
in a working stale, nor any particular knowledge in the 
maiiagenienl, as it is set agoing, and ]nit of, by the siitiido 
tuniiiig of a .stopcock. One great advantage connected 
w'jfli a liyilraulic engine is, that it may be phiced in any 
p.*irt of the premifjcs, wlierover it is found most desirable, 
without any risk of lire — a draw'baek at all times to the 
utility of ordinary steam- engines. It is on that aoaouiit 
particularly valuable for wrigbts, Ac. wliere a danger of ■ 
lire exists. The engine has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, no doubt from the consideration of the many useful 
inirpo-ses it can be applied to. Messrs Paxton and Sinclair, | 
lea and codec merchants, Tteform Street, had a quantity of 
cotfee ground by the application of the pow'er, in presence 
of a number of spectators, who testified their admiration of 
the neat .and efficient manner in which the machinery' was 
propelled. We understand it is tlie intention, of these 
gentlemen Immediately to avail themselves of the invention > 
tlirougliout their operations. — Dundee Wardejr, ! 

( At Peebles, wc lately saw a wheel of small sine and i 
diameter, wliich is turned by no more water than what is 1. 
conveyed in a leaden pipe of about an inch in the bore* j- 
Tlic power, which is employed to work a pump in oonneo- ! 
lion with the public gas-works, is equal to that of two or | 
< hree men. Ilow easy w'oukl it be to fit up machinery of i 
this simple kind in cities — how inexpensive the power! A ! 
]ii]m of water introduced into a dwelling for domostio or | 
other purposes, might in the first instance be led to tho : 
top of the house, and made to turn a wheel in making its j 
descent to tlie lower floors.* The world ’ 

awakened to hydraulics. — AVI, C. D. */,] ' 

.... ..... 

rEDKSTRT.VNIBM IN THE IJTIICK VAKT'. 

A Glouocstcr i>apcr says : — * 'flicre ia a lad in a brickyard 
who walks, or rather runs, over a Bp.aec of ground equal to 
sixty iiiilcN daily. Nor is the space travelled by .any means 
the most arduous portion of his task ; for he has to carry, 
during thirty inilos of his journey, a mould or hod, eoutaining 
wet clay, weighing together more than 12 lbs., and for the 
. other thirty miles he has to carry back the empty mould 
weighing 4 lbs., and he b.as to sloop and pick up the mould 
no leas than six thousand linu's! What is the gathering of 
a hundred stones in a single hour compared to the iminter^ 
mitting exertion of this poor overworked hoj^ who.so labour 
i.s running, stooping, and lifting, is exmtiim'ed for eighteen 
hours in snccession, during which time he removes upwards 
of twenty-four tons of wot cloy? Proiiigious as all this 
appears, we have the authority of the boy's employer that 
the fact is literally os above stated, and farther, that H is 
not a solitary performance, but has been done for five suc- 
cessive days during the present week. Tlie dally eanimgs 
by this amount of labour are stated to bo hai/-u~vrfnvnPf..^ 
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GLANCES AT PARIS IN SEPTEMBER 1848. 
It was with strange feelings and expectations that I 
arrived, at six o’clock of a September nioniing, at tile 
station of the Northern Railway at Paris. I had seen 
the city eighteen raontlis before for ti)e first time, and 
been delighted with its singular brilliancy and cheerful- 
ness. Then all was apparent peace and prosperity. It 
had since been the scene of a singular revolution, and 
the seat of a civil war, recalling by its character early 
and ferocious times, and forming a strange intrusion 
into the moral life of our age. Wc had heard much of 
the sad change ivhich had consequently taken place 
in the domestic circumstances of tlie great mass of 
the citizens, and of this I expected to see many promi- 
nent symptoms even as I walked the streets. It was 
therefore with an almost nervous apprehension that — 
having at length got my baggage passed in the waiting- 
room, and my lady companions put along with it into 
a voiture — ^I .sftt forth on foot, in order to while away 
a little of the morning by a quiet iiromenado to our 
I destined hotel. 

The first observations vrcrc disgppointing — that is, 
agreeably so ; for nothing met my eyes but the usual 
accompaniments of morning in a large city — shops open- 
ing, streets cleaning, people going to their employments, 
market vehicles and peasant women coming in with 
.articles of consumption, and so forth. Notlxing like de- 
pression or distress was observable. * Yes,’ I thought, 
attempting to explain it, * after all, people must work, 
and people must eat. The common routine of human 
life will proceed, with little variation, even in the most 
historical circumstances. I might have thought of all 
this before, if I had reflected.* Remembering that some 
of the fiercest struggles of the afiliir of June took place 
in the Faubourg St Denis, 1 went a little out of my 
way in order to pass tlirough that district. Even there, 
however, men were c.<ilmly sweeping out or brusliing 
up their shops. Tliere were the usual appearances of 
low life, but all was quiet and inoffensive. At the 
Boulevard, where there had been some of the strongest 
barricades, I looked in vain, round and round, for marks 
of the strife. It was not for some time that I dis- 
covered a few white marks on the triumphal arch—here 
and there small defacements of the sculptures — also an 
adjacent Cmmeree dea Vina (which I afterwards learned 
had been the seat of an insurgent committee) spotted 
here and there over its painted surface with bullet 
marks. Bat the tide of humble city life flowed under 
that arch^ imd^Kit the battered wine-shop, as if there 
had been net a ixmsket fired in Paris since fjie Fronde. 

1 subsequently spent nine days in this city of revolu- 
tions, and at no time could discover any great change 
in external and obvious things. The usual crowded 
streets, the uBual affluence of goods in shops and shop- 


wimlows, the usual cheerful cafes overflowing with 
customers. As nice dinners as ever at Veri/*a and the 
Trots Frircs Prounirav.r in the Palais Roy.al [for tlie 
inc.-mtiinc, and until further orders. Palais Natiomf}. 
Ladies sitting and chatting at work, as before, under 
the trees in the Tuilcries Gardens, while the cliildren 
played around them witli skipping-rope and ball, and 
their white - capped hminrs l)f)rc along tlieir infant 
charges, al yet insensible to the bane of political strife. 
There arc, indeed, some obvious enough changes — for 
cxanqde, every palace and public building labelled 
with the words * Pt oprit^tv Nationnle^' and all these and 
the churches too inscribed Avith * JJberU\ Fra^ 

tcniiftV Still, tlic general outw.ard appearance is much 
as it used to b(‘. So arc many of the common expe- 
riences of a stranger. Fur instance, although we are 
told that so many lodgings arc vacant, our party found 
it not very easy to ubtairi suitable accommodation at 
a reasonable rate. In shopping, the ladies discovered 
tJiat all things, jewellery included, are at their ancient 
prices. * Yes,* the ])eople said, * things are beginning to 
I be as they were ;* but I question if the change in these 
respects ever actually was as represented. We went to 
one of tlic St Cloud fCtcs^ .‘ind found that beautiful park 
crowded in tli& usual manner with well-dressed and 
happy -looking people, bent on amusement, and largely 
indulging in it. JMountebanks were tumbling and 
dancing in front of show-booths ; oafis chanianta were 
in full flow of custom: merry -go -rounds, horizoutal 
and vertical, went round as merrily as ever. The only 
diflbrence in the multitude of little shooting-galleries 
was the i)revalencc of poor Louis Philippe’s bust among 
the little stucco marks set up for the sportsmen. Then* 
evidently was money to spend, and the same inge- 
nuity in inducing its expenditure, as of old. Then we 
went to the principal theatres — all well filled. That* 
piittern audience at the Theatre de la Rcpublique (for- 
»ierly*TIieiUre Fran 9 ais) sitting with such drawing- 
room -like propriety and quietness to behold Rachel 
as Andromache, as in days past. Seventy muslined 
nymphs drawing the usual applause in the ballet at 
the French Opera— and so on.. So it was in the main 
everywhere, as far as positive things and thinga which 
we may call objects were concerned. 

After a little time, such differences os really exist 
begun to be observable. It was seen that, amidst the 
rows of shops, there were a few, yet, after all, only a few, 
closed, and to let. Amidst the carriages in the streets, 
a private one^f any kind was a rarity, and I only saw 
one presenting aristocratical luxury and elegance.,. The 
multitude, even in the TuUeries Gardens, and 
first-class theatres, was almost wholly of a plebeian or 
middle-dass character — scarcely any fashionables. 'Some 
remarked that It was tlic season of the year when cities 
are usually emptied of their richest inhabitaDib; and 
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this no doubt accounts in part for the phenomenon, 
but only in part, for, as others obserred, Paris was in a 
ffreat degree an exceptimi to the common rule — ^the 
Fi-ench being, ns a nation, little addictetl to country 
life, and the fact being, accordingly, that the beau motulc 
used never altogether to desert their city residences. 
One new feature, of great significance, soon came under 
observation. Walking into the palace of the Luxcni- 
hourg one day, we found its great galleries used by sol- 
diers as a barrack. In the niagiiifioent Pai^thoon, where 
a marbled solitude once reigned, there are now two 
tliousand fire hundred troops hiv(ma{;king. You see 
their straw-beds along the diced floor, and the men en- 
gaged in various occupations — some burnishing their 
accoutrements, some fsking meals, a few reading news- 
papers; while out doors, women selling food and 
liquor at stalls give the place much the apfiearance of a 
fair. Peeping one day into the beautiful new court of 
the Hotel de Ville. we sjiw a range of cannon, and a 
number of horses in an extempore stable reared against 
tbe walls — the latter ready of course to draw out the 
former into action at a rnoinent’s notice. In many 
spaces of free ground throughout the city there are 
little camps for tlie soldiery. One comes much under 
attention amidst the sliows of the Clnirnns Elysces. 1 
often sauntered about it to observe, whi(‘h 1 «li(l for the 
first time, the arrangentents of a camp, and the forms 
of camp life. The tents are in regular rows, with cross- 
ing lanes, of varhnia breadths, between ; beds of straw 
w'ithin ; shingle kitchens on the outskirts of the square. 
Sentinels, continually walking along on the outside, for- 
bid all intrusion. Vivandiercs — that is. female dealers i 
in articles of consurnplion required by soldiers— hover 
about with kegs paiiitc d tricolor, or take up a permanent 
stand with little stalls. 'J'o sec all the paraphernalia of 
active warfare in the midst of a fine cit}', white .stream.^ 
of omnibuses and cabs, and all the iiHual objects of a 
crowded thoroughfan*, present themselves on the other 
side of a thin screen of trees, has a curious thrilling 
ellect; although one cannot all the time hut feel that 
this military force is the best assurance of ]H‘a(‘o and 
i quiet which the circiiinstances admit of. Such are per- 
liapa the most important of the tangible novelties in the 
condition of Paris at the time when T sav' it; but these 
are, after all, as nothing in comparison M'ith the changes 
that have taken place in tlie domestic conditions and 
XiroRpects of individual men and families. 

Confidential conversation soon brings out the general 
exprcission of sufiering which the revolution has given 
1 rise to. Almost every person lias a s]>ecial talc of wo to 
! tell ; business lessened in amount ami in si'curity, pro- 
j perty reduced in value, the future troubled and clouded. 

I It appears as if the new state of things were one which 
i nobody wished, and which all would already willingly 
I see exchanged for another, if that w'cre possible without 
' producing worse evils. Each man speaks as if he were 
! obliged to submit in this matter to some power beyond 
1 himself, and w'hich he cannot control. ‘ We have got 
j the republic, and we must make the best of ic.* ' Suct^, 

I is the general remark, implying anything but that fa-’ 
j A'onr for the existing institutions which Purke would 
have recognised as their cheap defence. 1 could nut 
doubt, from what 1 heard, that numberless persons have 
been brought to know privations which they never for- 
merly dreamt of, and that there was much downright 
misery among the labouring poor. And yet, with re- 
ference to the very lowest class of the population, 1 
could not but remark it as a strange thing at the coii- 
1 elusion of my nine days i» Piiris, tliiit J had not once 
i been accosted by a mendicant, whereas I do not know 
any British town where a well-dressed person could 
walk through a single street without more or less of 
that kind of molestation. 

Having felt much interest in regarding the events of 
February and June in their romantic aspect. I took an 
early opportunity of seeing the localities in the company 
of a firiend who had been an eye-wiuiess of some of the 
6hicf proceedings. Right opposite to tlie front of the 


Palais Royal, we see what might be termed^ the 
of a nearly isolated house — ^that is, merely" its lower 
storey, the rest having evidently been destroyed by fire 
and otherwise. A screen of boards, separating It from 
the street, bears the usual array of placards which 
covers every spare foot of wall space in a large city. 
This is afl that remaiiyi of tbe municipal guard-house, 
where a party made so obstinate a stand against the 
February insurgents. They were compelled to do so 
by their conimatidor ; and the consequence was, that, 
except a few who broke through into an adjacent house, 
and escaped, the whole were destroyed along with the 
building. My friend had seen the beautiful glass-covered 
gallery in the Palais Royal filled with the wounded 
insurgents on this occasion. When X remarked how 
curious it was to see the place now, with all its gay 
cafes and shops ns biilliant as ever, he added, * Oh yea ; 
and in the very afternoon of Jjouis Philipiie’s departure 
from the palace, the Tuilerics Gardens had flieir usual 
c]^>wds of ladies walking about. Nay,’ said he, ' I can 
assure yon of it as a fact, that in the evening of the day 
of the revolution two Parisian gentlemen went into a 
ciife, sat down to play at dominoes, and never once 
during the evening made a remark on the public events 
of the prirceuing few hours.’ I thought of Sicilian 
swains dancing beside .the chinks of the cooling Java. 

It will he remembered that the Pantheon was the scene 
of some of the fiercest struggles in the June afifliir. It 
formed the post of the extremity of the left wing of 
the insurgents’ chain of operations. Accordingly, as I 
expected, the face of this superb building was thickly 
interspersed w'ith bullet marks, by w'hich much of the 
nrchitccliirul ornament had been defaced. The door 
was getting wholly renewed, for this had been broken 
by a cannon-shot, which it was found iiecBSsary to dis- 
ciiargc before the people would surrender the post. We 
saw with thrilling sensations the trunk of a colossal 
statue at the head of the room, and a hole in the wall 
iniiijcdiatcly behind it, tlie memorials of the progress 
of this shot in its fearful mission. The respectable- 
looking old man whom wc remember showing the 
place with such pr|{le in its days of perfect beauty, 
IMuntcd to these things and to the military intruders 
on his domahi wdth a sort of broken-hearted air. All 
along the Hue St Jaques, a narrow street descending 
from the Pantheon to the river bank, the bullet marks 
on the faces of the li/>uscs were many and frequent. 
Painted plaster fronts were indented, or we saw the 
fresh ]»lastci' filling up what had lately been holes. 
Bits of the mouldings of windows were broken off, 
and there were significant renewals of spokes in the 
outer shutters so universal in Paris. At the junction 
of this street with the quays, several buildings, or walls 
of buildings, apx)cared to have been renewed, or at least 
newly plastered over, since the insurrection. 

In a pri>gre88 which I next made through the Rue St ' 
Antoine to the Place de la Bastille — ^the seat of cent'riU 
action, and the i>art most obstinately defended by the 
insurgents — 1 observed even mure signal traces of recent ! 
warfare. The bullet marks are there very numerous, 
particularly upon the corner houses. A respectable 
cafe in an exposed angle still showed its broken mirrors 
within, along with many patches of new plaster with- 
out. One could not but be a little amused at seeing 
some of those whimsical pictures of sayes-fimmes with 
fresh babies in their arms, which abound in this, as in 
other districts of Paris, standing up in all their usual 
composure of aspect, with two or three bullet holes 
drilled in them. The greatest show of destruction was 
presented at the eastern outlets of the Place de la Bas- 
tille, where the barricades, it seems, had been of unusual 
strength. From the Place, the troops^ and artUlery 
had jKiured all their force on these with slow 

effect on the desperate men who defended them, but to 
the ruin of several of tbe adjacent houses. We saw the 
cleared stance of one which had been wholly destroyed. 

I Others had been patched up. It waa just within the 
I opening of one of these streets that the poor Archbishop 
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of Fans, haring cleared the barricade, and entered 
into conference with its defenders, telling them that 
God had willed all men to be brothers, and to love one 
another, ddl under a random thot. As wo stood on 
the spot, one of our party pointed out, on tlie front of 
a public-house — for even trifles in such a case have 
an interest— -the word LTQU£DnB,Hrhich appears in the 
common print representing this piteous tragedy. 1 
made a pilgrimage also to the Bairiere d’ltalie on the 
other side of the river, where General Brea was assas> 
slnated. Borne geological raroblings in the, preceding 
year had made me familiar with the place, so that 1 
had a perfect conception of it from the newspaper re- 
ports. A tall rail crosses the street, witli a wide gate 
where entering merchandise is taxed, and a narrow gat«» 
beside it, usually shut. Here the insurgents had had 
a strong post, with a sort of guard-room in a neigh- 
bouring ItDUSO. The unfortunate general, having gone 
amongst them with another officer to endeavour to 
effect a peace, was conducted to the guard-room. Thi*r5 
an alarm of treachery took possession of the comba- 
tants, and both officers were nierdlessly slaughh-red. 
I inquired about the affair of an octroi man attending 
at the rail. * I saw General Brea,* said he, ‘ come 
through that gate (pointing to the narrow gate) to 
speak to the men.* Never to return I 
I W'as curious to sec some of those groups of the June 
insurgents which still filled the jails of Paris ; hut this 
I failed to accomplish. It was even with a difficulty, 
and only by the energetic kindness of a deputy of the 
Thiers party, whom 1 had once conducted to some 
public places in Kdinburgli, that I obtained access to a 
sitting of the National Assembly. It meets, as is well 
known, in a wooden building of very plain character, 
just fitted to hold nine hundred nieiiilicrs in pews 
around its floor, while a few spectators are accoiiiniu- 
dated in c.ertain narniw galleries around the upper part 
of tnc room. The day being one of routine husint^ss, 
there was little excitement on the oc^easion ; yet 1 could 
not behold the place, and the memlicrs as they succes- 
sively ciune in and took their seats, without intense 
interest. After all, the whole seonc had more of a 
common - w'orld air than one e.>i poets froiq a ))opular 
council forming, as it were, the legitimate successor of 
the Constituent Assembly and Convention of former 
days. The members — though here and there un abbe 
with his black cap, or some othcr*cxtraordinary figure, 
meetik the eye — are generally very practical-looking 
persons, such as one sees at ordinary ])ublic meetings 
in England. The huissiers, walking alxmt in formal 
dress ^ antique cut, with swords by their sides, gave 
a slight '^hge of dignity to what otherwise must have 
been pronounced as unmixed simplicity. Marrast, the 
president, did not take the chair at first, but came 
in abonb the middle of the proceedings, lie is a 
mean4ookiiig little man, of unpromisingly short fore- 
head. * There is Lamartine i* and I saw a tall slender 
man of thin visage and mild aspect enter and place 
himself in a front seat * That is Thiers,* und be- 
hold a neat little man, with a round sallow face and 
gray short hair, seat^ a little behind Lamartine. 
The Abb6 Laniennais was pointed out to me, and I 
afterwards had some conversation wdth him ; a thin old 
man, with eyes which seek the ground, but a face of 
great mind-life and sensitive never-resting lips. Tierre 
Bonaparte sits among the Mountain men, with the 
thick square liead and Italian complexion of his uncle. 
At the end of a seat next the tribune is a soldier-like 
person iii a closdy-buttoned blue coat and a monstaehe. 
There is a portrait in every print-sliop window, which 
leaves no room to doubt who be is. It is General 
Cavaiguac: a Wellington -like man, with much iron 
evidently in his oomposlticai, but probably a sterling 
character at bottom. Ttie business of the house pro- 
ceeds amidst disregarded cries of JSn places and Silence, 
for groups cumber the floor and the entrances, and an 
incessant chatter goes on. At length an unexpected 
event produces universal stilluess— Cavoignac is called 


on by a member to state how his government stands at 
present, and what are its prospects. All is silence as ho 
ascends the tribune. He speakR. in short pithy claUSeo, 
like cracking musketry, and with the easy dash of U 
soldier. There have been little clouils between liim and 
some parties in the Assembly, but they are of no mo- 
ment, and are passing away. For the future, ho can 
only adhere to his resolution to . preserve order by all 
the meaiiB in his power. A nioro violent assailant 
succeeds, but the house listens with impatience, and he 
descends grumbling. Then Marrast asks those who 
have conlldence in the govornineut to stand up. when 
the whole house instantly seems to spring to its fect. 
‘Lotoutr 1 bear a neighbour exclaim with delighted 
surprise. It is not, however, quite the wlmle house, 
for when the malcontent arc requested to rise, a hand- 
ful .at a far corner stands up, though only to receive 
the derisitm of the majority. And so ends the sitting. 

During my week in Taris, the eiei'tions for the Seine 
wcn‘ going i)m, ninl producing considerable excitement, 
which, however, seemed chiefly to expend itself in pla- 
cards on the walls. The critical state of the ruling power 
in France w'as sliown by the iincasiness felt with regard 
to tlie oxi)cctod arrival of Ijoiiis Bonaparte — a person 
in liimsclf of no sort of importance. Fresh outbursts 
of the wild*party w'cre generally expe<*te<l, though not 
without a confidence tliat they would be put down. As 
an illustration of the strange' apfuisitions of things likely 
to occur at such a time, M. Marrast was giving his 
splendid weekly reception to probably three thousand 
worshippers of power on the Saturday night, w-lien 
between six and sovea hundred of the June men were 
passing amidst wind and rain through the first step 
of their inarc.li into a hopeless exile. On the same 
evening I went with two English friends to mingle in 
the shrunken attendarieti at tlic usual recejition of M. 
Lamartine, for whose e.haracter as a man of letters 1 
of course felt undiininished respect. Two naims, hung 
round with a niimbt'r of very pleasing pictures by 
Madame Lamartine, among wdiich is included an ad- 
mirable full-length portrait of her husband, sufficed to 
receive easily all who came, amongst whom L saw no 
remarkable persons besiiles Ficrrc* Bonaparte and the 
Sardinian ambassador. It was impossible to look in 
the fa(‘c of Lamartine, and hear a little of his conver- 
sation, without hecomiiig impressed with the full force 
of that amiablencss of characler which seems to have 
jKirtly lH;eu at the. bottom of bis failure. Men of fine 
feelings arc not for great polltii'al crises, though their 
thoughts may have helped to bring them on. 

1 here found myself somewhat awkwardly placed, as 
the only ]>erson with the British conservative feelings of 
the present crisip, in the midst of a set of gentlemen whose 
seiitinu'iits went to very opposite results. A Parisian ex- 
pressed to me a wish that we should soon have a repub- 
lic ill England, to which— not thinking it worth while ' 
to give a serious reply— I imly answered very quietly, 

* Not, > hope, till the English are rcppblicans.* ^ 1 could 
sAj that tlie wonls t»)ld. They do, indeed, badinage US 
they were, tench the whole case of France at the pre- 
sent moment. It has the niisfurtiinc to be a republic, 
while not oii(>-fourth of the people have any positive 
ufiection for that form of government. Any govern- 
ment, as we well know, with a small amount of ooirdial 
support from the peoiile, must, in order to live, be a 
tyranny. France, therefore, being Under a rule which 
rests on so narrow a basis, necessarily exhibits practical 
n straint, wdiilc nominally conducted on the broadest 
dcnicK‘.rutic principles. It is but the simplest converse 
to this fact, that a despotism which all were well 
affected to, initht be practically more lib(jral than the 
reddest republic that ever breathed. And it ,neco- 
sarily follows that, for those who desire to be uhm 
a liberal and gentle rule, the abject ought to be, not 
to set up some new form of ideal excellence, but either 
to maintain tliat which already possesses a decided pre- 
ponderance of popular affections, or to set up that 
which may be most likely to obtain euch a ctegree 
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bf Bupiiort. France has been surprised into a re- 
public; but as this form, though certainly it has not 
a third of the sincere suffrages, has more than any 
other would now be likely to obtain, lier only wise 
course will be to maintain the existing system with all 
possible energy, as the best that can be had, though in 
such circumstances true freedom must be long in abey- 
ance, and an oligarchy, like those of the Swiss cantons, 
may, after all, be the best result to be hoped fur. The 
peculiar misfortune, however, of France-f-a misfortune 
perhaps inseparable from tliose to whom free institu- 
tions are a novelty — is, that no ten persons with pecu- 
liar opinions have the least idea of its being their duty 
to abstain from imposing these at the sword’s point ui^n 
the remaining thirty-five millions, ilcncc continual in- 
Burreotions, and, as a necessary consequence, continual 
fresh encroachments on liberty. Hence the ludicrous 
contrast between the omnipresent inscription, * Liherte^ 
Egalitdf Fraternitv' and tlie actual state of things; 
while in England, under a well-supported constitutional 
rnonarcliy, no man can recollect having ever in his 
life experienced an^'thing like personal control, much 
less annoyance, from the government. It is highly in- 
structive to read in recent events the utter failure of 
theoretical plans to answer the purposes expected of 
them, wliile a mere accident of time, like *1116 British 
constitution, maintains political peace, and enables the 
•people to follow out their economical pursuits in perfect 
freedom and security. In the streets of Paris and of 
Frankfort, bodies elected on ultra-democratical princi- 
ples, and which theoretically ought to be, accordingly, a 
perfect representsition of the popular will, have been 
attacked with military force by dissatisfied minorities, 
as if they were no better than the ancient despotisms. 
If such bo their character, the principle of election has 
failed. If from any cause these representative bodies 
are not true repreaentatioiis, the principle of election 
has failed. Give the minority the upper hand, the 
principle of election has even more signally failed. Or 
say that the minority is to be kept down by the strong 
hand, equally has the whole idea failed to produce a 
mild and tolerant government. In short, it is palpable 
that all political dreams are pregnant with great dis- 
appointments ; the extreme advocates f f such kinds of 
regeneration being ever, as by an irreversible doom, the 
most direct agents in their frustration. K. C. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 

Some excitement has been created witliin the past few 
weeks by the discussions in the Freneli Academy of 
Sciences on the subject of the planet Neptune, from 
which it would appear that the ncwly-discuvered divi- 
nity does not possess all the potency with whicli he 
has been theoretically invested. On some hands, it is 
asserted that the discovery is no discovery at all, and 
that M. Leverrier, whose reputation has become famous 
throughout the fivilised world, and who lias beqn 
honoured with medals and diplomas, is entirely mis- 
taken in his calculations. The true state of the ques- 
tion, however, is, that M. Babinct, an old and eminent 
member of the Academy, affirms that Neptune, in so far 
as observations have been practicable, does not satisfy 
all the necessities of the case, leaves the perturbations 
of Uranus to a great extent unaccounted for, and that 
its actual orbit does not coincide with that laid down 
by theoiy. Without disputing M. Leverrier’a claim to 
the discovery of Neptune, M. Babinet contends that the 
discrepancies can only be reconciled by sup|)osing an- 
other planet^ for which he proposes tl^ name Hype- 
rion, to exist beyond Neptune— the combined action of 
the two being then sufficient to explain away the diffi- 
culties that have been started. M. Tjeverrier replies, 
that time and further calculation will prove the iiiflu* 
enoe of Neptune to be such as was ascribed to its mass : 
^ thus the matter rests for the present. There is 
little doubt, however, that the discussion will set astro- 


nomers on the qui vive wherever an observatory is to 
be found. 

In connection with astronomy, another interesting 
subject— that of Bo/tt/es)iimeteors and shooting-stars— is 
attracting notice. Most readers are aware that the 
most generally -received explanation respecting these 
phenomena, some of lyhich are of periodical recurrence, 
is, tliat they are fragmentary remains of a planet 
revolving in an orbit round the sun, which orbit being 
crossed, or nearly approached, twice a year by the earth 
in its revolution, we arc thus brought into such proxi- 
mity as to see the swiftly-moving objects, which, with 
rare exceptions, arc invisible at other times. The 
theory now advanced (Sir J. Lubbock, in Taylor’s 
* Philosophical Magazine’) assembles these bodies into 
a group of planets, revolving round the earth with in- 
credible velocity, some of them performing the circuit 
in less than two hours. Wo see them because they re- 
flect the sun’s light shining on their surfaces, and their 
almost instantaneous disappearance is accounted for by 
their sudden immersion within the shadow of the earth. 
It is supposed tliat the meteors seen from time to time 
in different parts of the world are nothing more than 
these petty planets pursuing their ordinary course. 
The theory is ingenious ; but evidently a large number 
of observations must be made before any accurate data 
can he established. If the measures contemplated for 
this object can be carried into successful operation, we 
may hope to hear something definite on what has so 
long been a subject of mere wonder — shooting-stars. 
Meantime the inquiry may be regarded as another evi- 
dence of the systematising spirit of the present day. 

Tlie stars, as every one knows, have in all ages been 
made use of as timc-measurcrs ; but it was reserved for 
the nineteenth century to discover a perpetual clock in 
the north polar sky. Pontccoulant, somewhere in his 
writings, speaks of Mmincnse pendulums of eternity 
beating the ages;’ but here we have that which will 
mark tiic iiours. We refer to the Polar Clock, invented 
by Mr Wheatstone, and exhibited at the late meeting 
of the British Association at Swansea ; and from the 
report, as published in the * Athenasum,' we abridge an 
account of the instrument and the principle of its con- 
struction A short time after the discovery by Malus 
of the polarisation of light by reflection, it was ascer- 
tained by Arago that the light reflected from diflerent 
parts of the sky wa^ polarised. Tlie observation was 
made in clear weather, witli the aid of a thin Aim of 
mica and a prism of Iceland^ spar. He saw tliat the 
two images projected on the sky were, in general, of 
dissimilar colours, which appeared to vary in intensity 
with tlie hour of the day, and with the position, in re- 
lation to the sun, of the part of the sky from which the 
rays fell upon the film.’ The law assigned for this phe- 
nomenon may be thus familiarly explained : auppose a 
spectator standing at such a height, with the sun over- 
head, as to overlook the whole circumference of the 
earth down to its central line, he would see that at the 
equator the polarisation was most intense, and dimi- 
nished gradually upwards to the pole, where it would 
become niL This law, however, is not universal in its 
action, as certain neutral points have been discovered 
since it was enunciated ; and as regards the instrument 
in question, it is more a consideration of the plane of 
Iiolarisation than of the intensity. In the words of M. 
Babinet— ’For a given point of the atmosphere, the 
plane of polarisation of the portion of polarised light 
which it sends to the eye, coincides with the plane which 
passes through this point, the eye of the observer, and 
the sun.’ This statement is fully verifled by the fsets. 

' Let us now,’ continues Mr Wheatstone, *t«m our at- 
tention to tlie north pole of the sky. A$ the auo, in its 
apparent daily course, moves equably ink circle round 
this pole, it is obvious that tho planes of pnlarisaitioD at 
tlie point in question diange exactly as the position of 
the hour circles do. The position of the plstde of polari- 
sation of the north pole of the nky will, at any period 
of the day, therefore indicate to apparent or true solar 
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time. . . . These points being premised, 1 proceed to 
describe the new instrument, which I have called the 
Bolar Clock or Dial : — At tl^ extremity of a vertical 
pillar is fixed, within a brass ring, a glass disk, bo in- 
clined that its plane is pcrpendicifiar to the polar axis 
of the earth. On the lower half of this disk is a gra- 
duated semicircle, divided iiito^ twelve parts (each of 
which is again subdivided into five or ten parts), and 
against the divisions the hours of the day arc marked, 
commencing and terminating with six. Within the 
fixed brass ring containing the glass dial -plate, the 
broad end of a conical tube is so fitted that it freely 
moves round its own axis; this broad end is closed by 
another glass disk, in the centre of which is a small 
star or other figure, formed of thin films of selenite, ex- 
hibiting, when examined with polarised light, strongly 
oontrasting colours; and a hand is painted in such a 
position as to be a prolongation of one of the principal 
sections of the crystalline films. At the smaller end of 
the conical tube a Nicdiol's prism is fixed, so that eitllcr ! 
of its diagonals shall bo forty-five degrees from the I 
principal section of the selenite films. The instrument 
being so fixed that the axis of the conical tube shall 
coincide with the i)olar axis of the earth, and the eye 
of the observer being placed to the Nicliol's prism, it 
will ho remarked that the selenite star will in general 
be richly coloured ; but as the tube is turned on its 
axis, the colours will vary in intensity, and in two posi- 
tions will entirely disappear. . . . The rule to ascertain 
the time by this instrument is as follows : — Tlic tube 
must he turned round by the hand of the observer until 
the coloured star entirely disappears, while the disk in 
the centre remains red ; the hand w'ill then point accu- 
rately to the liour. The accuracy with wliich the solar 
time may be indicated by this means will depend on the i 
exactness with which the plane of polarisation can be 
determined. One degree of change in the plane corre- 
sponds with four minutes of solar time.’ It may be 
necessary to observe that the Polar Clock is to be fixed, 
as a sun-dial, out of doors ; the proper azimutli may be 
obtained by the sun’s shadow at noon. It must be set 
by placing the liands to correspond with the true solar 
time. ‘Turn tlie vertical pillar on its axis until the 
colours of the selenite star entirely disappear ; tiie in- 
strument will then be properly adjusted. Tlic advan- 
tages a Polar Clock possesses ove/* a suii'dial arc — 1. The 
l\)lar Clock being constantly directed to the same point 
of tW sky, there is no locality in which it c.'inuot he 
employed; whereas, in order that the indications of 
a sun-dial should be observed during the whole da}', no 
obstacle must exist at any time between the dial and 
the places of the sun, and it cannot therefore be applied 
in any confined situation. The Polar Clock is con- 
sequently applicable in places where a sun-dial would 
be of no avail — on the north side of a mountain, or a 
lofty building, for instance. 2. ft will continue to in- 
dicate the time after sunset and before sunrise ; in fact, 
so long as the rays of the sun arc rcfiected from the 
atmosphere. 3. It will also indicate the time, but with 
less accuracy, when the sky is overcast, if the clouds do 
not exceed a certain density.’ 

An instrument graduated fur Europe, or any place 
north of the equator, would be useless when carried to 
the south of the line, as the planes of polarisation move 
in opposito directions in the two hemispheres. In the 


northern, the motion is backwards, or contrary to that 
of tlie hands of a watch ; in the southern, it is forwards, 
or with the hands. And, as a curious analogy, it may 
he mentioned that the movements of storms in either 
hemisphere precisely correspond with those of the planes 
of polarised light as here described. 

As yet mneh cannot be predicated of the practical 
value of this truly ingenidhs instrument ; but in scien- 
tific hands many interesting or useful applications of it 
will, doubtless be discovered Owing to the cloudy state 
of the atmosphere, it was not found possible to test it 
more than once during the Swansea meeting. A French 
writer puts in a diaim for some of the honour accruing 


from the invention, and recommends that as Matus 
made his discoveries on polarisation in the garden of 
the Luxembourg, a I\ilar Clock should be flxf^d in sume 
conspicuous part of the grouutla as a monument of his 
genius. 


' QUAKER LOVE, 
t nv LEiTcii niTriiiK. 

Many years ago I spent a day in the town of Elm’s 
Cross, and although no adventure befell mo there to fix 
the place in my memory, I see it before me at this mo- 
ment ns distinctly as that picture on the wall. I had 
an impression all that day, however erroneous, that it 
was Sunday. There was a Sunday silence in the streets, 
a Sunday gravity in the passers-by, a Sunday order and 
cleanliness in their habiliments. The lines of houses 
were ranged with the most sober decorum, and the little 
lawns w'hich many of them possessed were laid out 
with the square and compass.* The trees w-ero not 
beautiful, but neat, for nature was not indulged in any 
of licr freaks at Elm’s Cross ; and indeed it seemed to 
me that the very leaves had a peculiarly quiet green, 
and the lowers a reserved smell. The majority of the 
better class of the inhabitants of this town were Friends ; 
and it appeared — if n\y imagination did not run away 
with me — that, through the. influence of wealth and 
numbers, they had been able to impress the external 
characteristics of their society upon the wliole place. 

But no; iny imagination could not have run away 
with me ; for the moment imagination enters Elm’s 
Cross, it is taken into custody as a vagrant, and kept 
in durance during its sojourn. There one loses the 
faculty of day-dreaming ; and although I was a young 
fellow at tlie time, half-crazy with sentiment and Jove 
of adventure, even the fair Quakers, some of whom 
were beautiful, in spite of their bonnets, had no more 
cilect ii]H)n me than so many marble statues. But per- 
haps it will give a better idea of the spirit of the plaixi, 
if 1 say that the only one of them on whom I bestowed 
a second look had arrived at that time of life when the 
controversy Ijiegiiis as to wliether a woman should be 
reckoned a young or an old maid. 

This middle-aged person (not to use the oflTensive 
exiircssioii offensively) was, like all Quakers when they 
ate bcantifiil, beautiful to exi'.ess. Retaining an ex- 
quisite complexion, even when her hair was beginning 
to change, site seemed a personification of the autumnal 
loveliness which makes one forget that of tlie sjiring 
and summer. Her voice*, mellowed by time, was better 
calciilutcd to linger in the ear tliaii the lighter tones of 
youth ; and it harmonised well with her soft, dove-like 
eyes, 

* That soumed to love wliate'er they looked upon.’ • 

Yet there was no feeling in tlii.s love, such as we of the 
jW'orld dctiiand in tlie love of licr sex ; tlic richness of 
)ier check was as cold ns the bloom of a flower ; and as, 
with noiseless step, and demure nun- like air, she glided 
past, I felt H8 if I had seen a portrait walk out of its 
frame, a masterly imitation of woman, but only an imi- 
tation. 

This was why I turned round and looked' at her 
.again ; and as 1 looked, u kind of pity rose in my in- 
experienced heart that one 80 fair should pass thniugh 
life unstirred by its excitements, untouched by its rap- 
tures, even untroubled with its sorrows. As the novelty 
wore oil', 1 hated the cold formal air of everything 
around ; thc^ atmosphere chilled me ; the silence dis- 
turbed me ; and the next morning I was glad to lauu^sh 
again upon the stormy world, and leave this lonely 
oasis to its enchanted repose. 

Some time after, when giving the history of this day 
to a friend, who proved to be personally acquainted with 
the place and people, he told me that the lady on whom 
I iiad looked twice had been for many years, not only 
the reigning beauty of Elm’s Cross, but the bencivolent 
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genius of the town and neighbourhood ; and ho related 
a passage in her early life which made me qualify a 
little my opinion as to the passionless tranquillity of 
her feelings, and the uneventful blank of her history, 
lilot that the thing can be called an adventure, that the 
incident has any intermixture of romance — that would 
be absurd. It passed over her heart like a suninior 
cloud, wliich leaves tho heavens as bright and serene as 
Wore ; but somehow or other it infused a suspicion 
into my mind, that however staiil the deSieanour and 
decorous the conduct, human nature is every where alike 
— that the difference is not in the feelings, but their 
control. 

Her father was one of the wealthiest inhabitants of 
I the town, and Martha Hargrave was an only child, the 
expectant heiress of his fortune, and likewise possesseil, 
in her own right, of L.r»i)UO, safely invested. In such 
circumstances, it may be supposed that when she grew 
up from the child into the girl site attracted not a little 
the attention of blusliing striplings and speculative 
mammas. Those wore, with the exception of one family, 
of her own Society — for Mr and Mrs Hargrave were 
Quakers of the old school, and confined themselves 
almost exclusively within the circle of h’riends. The 
exception was formed by a w'idnw hidy aii(^ her son ; 
the former an early intimate of Mrs Hargrave, now 
living on a small annuity, from whitdi, hy means of close 
economy, she contrived to save a little every year to 
pay for her boy’s outfit in the world. Uichanl Temple 
was well calculated to be the object of a mother's doting 
affection ; lie was a fine, spirited, generous, haiidsoiiie 
lad, two or three years older than Martha, of whom he 
was the playmate in cUihihcMid, tlie friend in youth, and 
something more after that. How it came that a penni- 
less boy thought as he did of the (Quaker heiress, may 
Boem a mystery ; but it must be recollected that the 
conventional distinctions of society make little irnpres- 
Bion upon children brought up togetiier uj>oii tcrins of 
equality. Richard looked upon Martha as liis sister, 
till lie began to feel as a personal injury the admiring 
looks that were thrown upon her from under the broad 
brims of the young Quakers j and even when the fact 
at length fiirced itself upon him that shq was rich, and 
he jKKir, that she rolled in a carriage, and he walked on 
foot, that her parents were among the first people in the 
place, and his only one a solitary and almost indigent 
widow, the encouragement of his fond and unreflecting 
mother, and of his own gallant heart, triuniphed over 
the misgivings of prudence ; and tho afiection of the 
boy was suffered to rqicii, unchecked, into the love of 
the young man. 

¥^hUo this process was going on with Richard, in 
Martha the wildness of childhood sobered gradually 
down into the demure eircuni.siiection of the (Quaker 
girl. Her step became less buoyant, her glance less 
liree, her speech less frank, her air more reserved ; and 
as time wore on. Richard oct'asionally paused in the 
midst of one of hie sallies, and looked at her in siir^rise^ 
I in a kind of awe, as if he already fcU a fores!iadowiiig 
I of the approach of majestic, wornaiihoml. liut never- 
theless, when he came one day to bid her farewell before 
his exodus into the world, her heart was too full of the 
memories of her childish years to remember its new 
eoQventlonaLsm, and she stood bisfore him with her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, gazing in his face with 
a loCkk of girlish fondness, that was made still softer by 
tho tears » that stood trembling in her beautiful eyes. 
He was to proceed to London, to lie completed in liis 
initiation into mercantile business, and might be absent 
for years—perhaps for ever — for his mother was to accom- 
pany him } and Martha felt the separation as her first 
serious distress. Richard was old cnougli to be aware of 
the nature of bis own feelings ; and perhaps if Martha had 
been in one of her grand moments, he might have dared 
to appeal to the growing womiui in her licart. But she 
appeared to him on this occasion bo young, so gentle, so 
de&oate, that he would have tliought it a profanation to 
tiHc to her of love. At the moment of parting arrived, 


he drew her toward* him with both hands; his arms | 
encircled her waist; and-«-how it happen^ 1 know 
not, for the thing was wholly out of rule— His lips were 
pressed to hers. The next moment he started from his 
bewilderment; his eyes dazzled; Martha had disap'- 
peared. He did not know, when in the morning the 
stage-coach was carryifig him from Elm's Cross, that a 
young girl was sitting behind a blind in the highest 
r 9 om of that house watching the vehicle as it rolled 
away, till it was prematurely lost in her blinding tears. 

I am unable to trace the adventures of Richard 
Temple in London ; but they appear to have been com- 
paratively fortunate, since, at the end of only three 
years, he was a junior partner in a young but respectable 
firm. He had seen Miss Hargrave several times during i 
the interval ; but I need not say that their interpourse \ 
had entirely changed its character. Richard was not j 
only interested, but likewise in some degree apansed, by j 
the transmutation of the young girl into the demure and j 
circumspect (Quaker. In essentials, however, she was 1 
not altered, but improved and exalted; and even her , 
physical beauty acquired a new character of loveliness | 
as the development of her moral feelings went on. But | 
over all. there was what^seemed to the young man, now j 
that lie was accustomed to the common world, au icy- | 
ness of manner, which repelled his advances; and he 
continued to love on without daring to disclose the secret 
of his bosom. What matter ? It was no secret to her 
wlioni it concerned ; for friend Martha, with all her 
deiiiurcncss, had a woman’s heart and a woman’s eyes. 
At the end of the three years 1 have mentioned Mrs, 
Temple died, and Richard, now alone in the world, and 
with tolerable prospects in business, began in due time to 
ask himself, with a quaking heart and a flushing brow, 
whether it were possible for him to obtain the Quaker 
girl for his bride. After much cogitation on this sub- 
ject, and a thousand misgivings, his characteristic dar- 
ing prevailed; and addressing to Martha an eloquent 
history of his love, accompanied by a frank statement 
of his affairs and prospects, and a solicitation for per- 
mission to w'oo her for his wife, he enclosed the letter, 
oficn, in a briefer one to her fiithcr, and despatched the 
fateful missive*. 

The reply came from Mr Hargrave. It was cold, 
calm, decisive. Ho was obliged by the good opinion 
entertained by his yoqng friend of his daughtet, but 
Martha had altogether different views. Setting aside 
the oppositeness of their circumstances and position in 
this world, which would in itself be an insurmountable 
objection, their religious views were nlbt bo much alike 
as was necessary in the case of jtwo persons pressing 
forward, side by side, to the world which is to come. 
He hoped friend Richard would speedily forget what, to 
a rational -minded person, ought to be hardly a dis- 
appointment, and, when his fortune pennitted it, select 
from his own denomination a wife of his own degree: 
This insolent letter, as the young man termed it, had 
no effect b.iit that of rousing the fierce and headlong 
energy of his nature. He knew Martha too well to 
Mieve that she had any share in such a production; 
and ho wrote at once to Mr Hargrave ta thut his 
daughter was now old enough to decide for bemelf, and 
that he could not think of receiving at second hand a 
reply involving the happiness or misery of hiB whole 
life. On the following day he would present himself at 
his house in Elm’s Cross, in the hope of Ikearing his 
fate from Martha’s own lips, even if in the presenoe 
her father and mother. 

When Richard Temple passed across the Dutcii-like 
lawn of the house, with its drilled shrubs and flowers 
describing mathematical flgures on its level green, and 
ascended the steps, as white as driven snow, his hand 
trembled as he raised the knSeker, and he iblt his heart 
die within him. The sound he made startled him by 
its incongruous want of measure, and be looked round 
timidly, as if he had committed an indeoorom. When 
the respectable middle-aged servant marshalled him up 
stairs to the drawing-room, he followed the man with 
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ddiftrenGe. as if he had somethiog to say in the decision. I 
The room vas empty, and he stood for some time alone, | 
looking round upon the wails, the furniture, the books, 
the dowers, and reading in them all the ruin of his 
hopes. There was an unostentatious richness in that 
room, a method in its arrangement, a calm assumption 
of. superiority, which made him Squall. The answer he 
had come to demand was before him. It spoke to him 
even in the whispered cadence of tlie trees beyond the 
open window, and the unhurried entrance of the air 
into the apartment, loaded with faint sweets from the 
garden. The loneliness in which he stood seemed 
strange to bis excited imaginiition, and the silence 
oppressed him j and when at length the door slowly 
opened, unaccompanied by the sound of a footfall, ho 
started in nervous tremor, as if ho expected to behold 
the entrance of a spirit. 

Martha entered the room alone, and shutting the 
door, glided composedly up to Richard, and offered him 
her hand as usual. The clasp, though gentle, w'as ]val- 
pable ; and as he saw, in the first place, that she was 
paler than formerly, and, in the second, tliat a slight 
colour rose into her face umlcr his searching g<'ize, he 
M'as sufficiently reassured to address her. 

* Martha,’ he said, * did my letter surprise you ? Tell 
me only that it was too abrupt — that it startled mid 
hurried you. Was it not so ? ’ 

‘ Nay, Richard.* 

‘ Then you knew, even before T dared to speak, tli.it 
I loved you with all the guilclessness of niy infaiu'y, all 
the fire of my youth, and all the deep, earnest concen- 
trated passion of my manhood. Do you know of the 
reply my letter received ? » 

* Yea, Richarvi.’ 

* And you sanctioned it?’ 

‘ In meaning,’ but here her voice slightly faltered : 

' if the words were unkind, be thou assured that tljcy 
came neither from my pen nor my heart.' 

* Then I was deceived in supposing — for I did indulge 
the dream — that my devotion had aw'akened an interest 
in your bosom ? That interest belongs to another I * 

* I never had a dearer friendship than thine,’ said 
Martha ; and raising her eyes to liis, she Ridded after a 
pause, in the clear, distinct, silvery tune which was the 
character of her voice, * and never shall ! ’ 

‘Yet you reject and spurn me! This is- torture ! It 
cannot be that tlie difference m our w'orhlly circum- 
stances weighs with you ; 1 know you better, Martha, 
Neither can you suppose that on niy part tliere is the 
slightest tinge of mercenary feeling, for you know me 
better. Will you not give me at least hope ? There 
are fortunes to make in the world that would satisfy 
ev^n your father : we are both young ; and to win you, 
my precious love, 1 would grudge neither time, nor 
sweat, nor blood ! ’ 

* Richard,’ said the Quaker girl, growing still more 
^le,' * no more of this, in mercy to thyself — and me. 
Thou mayst agitate and unnerve, but never change my 
purpose.’ 

‘ What is your purpose ? ’ 

, * To honour my father and my mother,’ 

'That you may enjoy long life in the landl’ said 
Richard with a bitter smile. 

* That I may honour tlirough them my Heavenly 
Father, who is above all. Farewell, niy early friend ; 
return into the world, whore thou wilt forget Martlia, 
and taay the All- wise direct thy course i’ She ex- 
tended her hand to him os she spoke, and he grasped 
it like^ a man in a dream. The reply he had demanded 
was distinct enough in her words, but a thousand times 
more so in her look, manner, tone. He felt that expos- 
tulation was vain» and would be unmanly ; and as she 
walked away, with her tioiseless and measured step, 
and her bands folded before her, he felt indignation 
Struggling with admiring and despairing love. The 

paused for an instant at tig; door i but the next 
moment Martha disappeared without turning her head. 
Rickard never knew, neither can 1 tell, whether any 


one watched the si age-coach that day from the upper 
window. Not even a prying servant could whisper 
anything of Martha, or guess at the nature of the inter- 
view that had taken place. She was pale, it is true, 
but so had she been for Home time. Her health, it 
appeared, was not good ; her appetite was goiu? ; her 
limbs feeble. But this would go off, for her manner 
was as usual. She was HNsidiious in the discharge of 

I her duties, kind to every one, loving aiKji reverential to 
her parents. V Still she was not well, and her father at 
length grow alarmed. 'J'hey took her from watering- 
plaiHi to watering-place ; they amused her with strange 
sights; they tried every day to give sonui ne*' direc- 
tion to her though Is. Martha was grateful. She repaid 
their cares witli sinihjs, talked to liitMii elieerfnUy, and 
did all she could to seem and to be happy. But still 
she was not well ; and when many months had passed 
away, tlu* now terrifieil parents, after trying everything 
that scieiK'e and nlf'eetion could suggest for tlie restora- 
tion <if their only child, consulted once more. Tlie 
nature of the step tlu*y ultimately determined upon 
may gathered from the following eomniuiiication 
received in reply lo a letter from Mr Hargrave ; — 

‘ RiiM’iiK’Tiin Fjukno — T he inquiry thou directedst 
has been easy. I am eonneeted in business with 
one (not our Society) lo whom the young man is 
well known, and by whom ho is iiiiieh cstcoincd. 
Richard Temple is wiho beyond his years. Ho is of 
quiet and retired habits in his private life, and is an ! 
energetic and persevering man of business, and will, I ] 
have no doubt, get on in the w'urld. That this is the j 
opinion of my friend is clear, for 1 know that he would | 
willingly give him his daughter to wife, w'ho will bring ! 
her husband a good dovrry as well as a comely person. ! 
But Richard, when I saw' Jiini last, was not forward in 
tlie iinitter. His thoughts, eren in the company of the 
maid, seemed prer)ceiipic'd— doubtless by business. Since ’ 
writing these lines, 1 have been informed that he visits 
Klin’s Cross in a few days, to arrange some matters con- 
nected with his late inotlier’s aflidrs, tlie last remaining > 
link of his coiiiieetiun with the place. — I am, re.s{)ectcd 
friend, Ac. Kzekikl Brown.’ 

This letter determined "Mr Hargrave to «HJall his I 
rejection of jlichard Temple ; and the effect of a con- 
versation he hafl upon the subject with his daughter 
proved, to the uiihoiiiided joy of tho parents, that as 
yet she had no organic disease. 

Fur Rome days Martha, though happy, was restless. . 
It seemed as if joy had more efleet than grief in uii- 
settliiig the demure Quaker, for at the slightest sound 
from the lawn or tlie street the colour mounted into 
her face. At length an acqiiuintancc, when culling 
ill the evening, informed her that sliu hud just seeu 
Richard. 

‘ 'fhou rememherest Richard, Martha?’ Martha 
nodded. * 

‘ He is grown so comely and so manly, thou wouldst 
hardly know him.’ 

' ‘lie will call here, peradventurc?’ said tho-mnther. 

‘ Nay. lie lias already taken his place in the coach 
for tomiorrow'.’ Marthu grew' pale; and the mother 
hurried out of the room to seek her husband. That 
night Richard received a friendly note* fropi Mr Har- 
grave, begging him to call in tlie morning on business 
of important. 

When Richard found himself once moro in the silent 
drawing-room, his manner was very\;4ifiereut from 
what it had been on the last oocasiOti. He was now 
cairn, but gloomy, and almost stern ; and ho waited for 
tlie appearance of his inviter witli neither hope nor 
fear, but with a haughty impatience. Instead of Mr 
Hargrave, however, it was Martha w'ho entered tlie 
room, and he started back at the unex|)ected appiLritiou 
in surprise and agitation. The colour that .rose into ' 
her face, and made her more lieautiful than ever, pre- 
vented him from seeing that she had been ill $ and when 
ske held out her hand, the slight grasp he gave it was 
so momentary, that he did not d^hmver Rs attenuation. 
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A pAinful embarrassment prevailed for some time, 
hardly interrupted by common questions and mono- 
syllabic replies ; till at lengUi Bichard remarked that, 
his place being taken, he could wait no longer, but 
should hope to be favoured with Mr Hargrave’s com- 
mands in writing. He was about to v'ithdraw witii a 
ceremonious bow, when Martha stepped forward. ^ 

‘Richard/ said she, ‘I have no fear tliat nij*^ early 
friend will think me immodest, and therefore I will 
speak without concealment Tarry yet A' while, for I 
have that to say which, peradventure, may rnakc thee 
consider thy place in the coach n light sacrifice.’ 

‘How!’ 

‘ Richard/ she continued, * thou didst once woo me 
for ttiy wife, and wort rejected by my father’s coni- 
mandls. Circumstances have iirought about a change 
in his feelings. Must I si)cak it?’ and a slight smile, 
passing away in an instant, illumined the bright flush 
that rose into her fiice. * Wert tliou to ask again, dear 
friend, the answer might be diflereiit ! * 

8o long a silence ensued after tliis speech, that Martha 
at length raised iier oyea 8uddenh^ and fixed tJioni jii 
alarm upon Riciiard’s face. In tliat fiicc there iras no 
joy, no thankfulness, no love ; nothing but a blank and 
ghastly stare. He was as wliite as ii corpse^ and large 
beads of sweat stood upon liis broAv. 

‘Manl what meaneth this?* cried Martha, rushing 
towards him ; but he threw- out liis hands to prevent her 
approach, while the answer came hoarse and broken 
from his haggard lips. 

‘Ruin — misery — horror 1 But not for you/ added 
Richard, ‘cold and beautiful statue ! Not for you, be- 
neath whose lovely bosom there beats not a woman’s 
heart! I*a88 on your way, <‘alm, stately, and alone; 
softened by no grief, touched by no love, and leave me 
to my despair. Martha, 1 am married !’ And so saying, 
he rushed out of the room. Mrs Hargrave had just 
entered it unobserved, and now stood beside her daugh- 
ter. Martha remained in the same attitude, leaning 
forward, gazing intently at the door, till the noise of 
the street door sliutting smote upon her oar and her 
heart, and before her mother could interpose, she fell 
senseless on her face. , 

',It is said, and said truly, that men recover more 
speedily than women from love disappointments. The 
reason is, not that they feel them less deeply, for the 
converse is the case — the strength of the innle character 
running through all its emotions — hut tluit the cares 
and struggles of life, and even the ordinary coiita(!t 
with society into which they are forced, serve gradually 
to detach their thoughts from the sorrow over which 
they would otherwise eoiitimie to brood. AVonicn, at 
least in the class affected most by such disappointments, 
have more leisure than men. The world has fewer 
demands upon them ; and they can only exhibit their 
meutid power and loftiness of resolve by mahimj whole- 
some occupation for llieir fevered minds. Of tlicse 
women was Martha Hargrave. Although siniuied at 
first by the blow, its very suddenness and severity com-’ 
veiled her to reflect upon her position, and summon up 
her energies. iShe did not permit her syinptuUies to lie 
buried in one absorbing subject, but cast them abroad 
upon the face of society ; and wherever, within the 
reach of her influence, there was ignorance to bo in- 
strueted, vice reclaimed, or misery relieved, there was 
Martiia reaily, a ministering angel at the moment of 
need^ Under this moral disf'iplinc she recovered her 
bodily health. The fresh roses of v'outli continued to 
hlooiu in her lovely cheeks long after her hair had 
begun to change its hue; and so the gentle Quaker 
commenced her descsent — gradually, gruAifully, glid- 
ingly, but still demurely — into the vale of years. 

The process was different with Richard Temple ; but 
still of a kindi’ed character. To say that he did not 
repent his marriage would be untrue ; hut still he had 
honour and integrity enough to cherish the wife he had 
married in return for her love. He devoted himself to 
bniUiesB, and to his rapidly •increasing family: pros- 


pered in both ; and in duo time arrived at the enjoy- 
ment of at least ordinary happiness. But at length a 
period of commercial ca^mity came, and Richard suf- 
fered with the rest. His flifed capital was still mode- 
rately good ; but he was embarrassed, almost ruined, for 
want of money. One day during this crisis he was in his 
private room in the cminting-house, brooding over his 
diffleiilties, and in the least promising mood that could 
be imagined for sentimental recollections, when a letter 
was placed before him, the first two lines of which 
informed him, in a brief, business-like manner, that 
Martha was dead. The paper dropped upon the floor ; 
and covering his face with his hands, he abandoned 
himself for a long time to the deep and painful memorios 
of his early years. 

On cmerghig from this parenthesis in the commoner 
cares of life, he took up the letter to plscc it on the 
table ; when, on glancing over its remaining contents, 
he found that poor ^fartha had bequeathed to him her 
wfitcli, and tlie whole of her original fortune of L.5000. 
This completely unitiaiiiied the man of business ; and 
tlirowiug himself hack jii his chair, he sobbed like a 
child. Altliougli the money was of infinite importance 
to him nt the cime, freeing liim from his present cm- 
barrassnicnts, and paving the way for the splendid for- 
tune he afterwards acquired, he attached a far higher 
value to the personal keepsake. When he had be- 
come quite an old man, it was observed that, as often 
as he opened the drawer in which the relic was kept, 
he remained plunged in a deep reverie, while gazing 
lung and earnestly upon this first — last — only token of i 
C^iiaker Love. 


^ A LOOK INTO A DIRECTORY. 

Litti.k either to interest or to instruct, one would sup- 
pose, could by any process of literary ingenuity be ex- 
tracted from the pages of that proverbially dry book — 
a Directory. If a tale-writer wants to put his hero into 
the most forlorn of all mental conditions, the customary 
process is to \mt him into a wayside inn on a pouring day, 
with the Directory fi'r all his landlord’s stock of books. 
Terhaps w(5 iq.ay succeed in showing that the Directory 
is not such dry diet hs it has been considered, and that, 
rightly taken in hand, it may afford a tolerable supply 
of curious and interesting, as well as, what no one 
denies, useful inforrnatfun. It is right to state at the 
outset that tiie ‘ Tost - Office London Directory * is 
that which has been employed by us. We have con- 
fined oiir dippings exclusively to that section of it 
which is called the Trades’ Directory, being, in fact, 
a sort of classification of different trades, with the 
tradesmen’s names and addresses beneath each hetd. 
Our ainUKcmcut has been to collect from this part a few 
odd facts and figures about the numerous varieties and 
ramifications of trade which it displays. Putting these 
under appropriate divisions, w'e are presented with a 
scries of singularities well deserving attention, and re- 
paying the trouble — which is saying a great deal, seeing 
that this analytic process is both toilsome and time- 
consuming. 

Our attention vras first directed to the list of those 
who gain their livelihood by remedying the defects of 
the human frame, of course excluding from this place 
the mention of all branches of the medical profession. 
And the first on our list we find to be artificial eye- 
makers 1 Although injuries of these valuable organe 
are not uncommon, yet in very few instances is tiie 
attempt made by the sufferer to supply the detri- 
ment to his countenance occasioned by the loss of one 
eye by adopting nil artificied or glass eye. DoubtleBS, 
then, the artificial eye-makers not only supply living 
human beings with eyes, hut ^Iso prepare the Drilliimt 
eyes with whicli stuffed birds and beasts glare upon US. 
With this addition to their business, we yet teOirb 
from the Directory that there are but thkee punsierr.ifff 
the trade in the metropolis. The hext dees of desfeets 
relates to missing arms, or legi^ or bands, left poslibiy ea 
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the field of battle or in the hands of an operating surgeon. 
This presents a wider field for enterprise ; and of those 
who devote themselves to such mechanical ingenuities 
as these, we find our authority gives us the number of 
at least twelve. That, as the barbers say* indispensable 
ornament, * a fine head of hair,’ leads us in a progres- 
sive ratio to those wlio uudertaie, with varying degrees 
of pretension and success, to furnish this ornament 
to iicrsons to whom nature has denied it. Tims we 
learn that upwards of two dozen persons in London 
devote themselves to the making of perruqiies, in- 
cluding those who manufacture the strange -looking 
things called bar-wigs for the gentlemen of the lung 
robe. As it is necessary, however, to have a contriv- 
ance by which a sort of adhesion may be effected be- , 
tween the wig and the head it adorns, a peculiar branch | 
of art is the manufacture of wig-springs — so peculiar, 
in fact, that we find but one M'ig-spririg-maker in all 
London. Defects connected with the mouth and teeth 
furnish employment to a still greater iHimber of |ibr- 
Bons, who would fain dignify tlieir pursuits with the I 
honours of a profession. Of these practitioners of den- 
tistry the metropolis contains the large number of 
between two and three hundred. This art, however, 
has its subdivisions ; and thus there are two or three 
who manufacture the teeth, others tlie plates, and 
others the general mechanical part of the business. 
The great metropolis has its corns, and supports in 
considerable atniience 9 corn-cutters, or, to speak a In 
modet chiropedists. It has also its defects of vision and 
hearing, and for their alleviation keeps emplo 3 'ed 5 or G 
professional aurists, and tlie same number, or rather 
more, oculists. Its commoner ailments are committed 
to the care of the large staff of physicians, surgeons, 
and general practitioners, together with chemists mid 
druggists innumerable. 

London, the motiicr of two million children, must be 
fed. Looking, then, to the list of those on whom the 
task devolves, wc find, in the first place, a corps of 2500 
bakers. It has been calculated that this corps consumes 
and disposes of in all about 1,000,000 quarters of wheat 
each year. Four-fifths of this is made into bread, and 
distributed among the inhabitants of the, metropolis in 
the shape of quartern loaves, to the number annually 
of 15,000,000. The bread thus provided cannot — so at 
least say they who can afibrd to say it-^bc consumed 
without butter, and we find 990 buttermen coming 
in to the rescue, with 11,000 tons of butter every year, 
and 13,000 tons of cheese ! Bread and butter are sug- 
gestive of tea and sugar ; and we find the large number 
of 3000 grocers and tea-dealers helping to spread our 
tables with the luxuries and comforts of the East. We 
are thus also naturally conducted to the dairy, which 
employs 900 established dairy -keepers, with a whole 
army of Welsh and Irish milkmen and women, and 
prqfesseit to afford an annual supply of 8,000,000 gallons 
of milk, but, as will be readilj'^ conjectured by those 
who are familiar with the anomalous aspect of this 
fluid in London, great uncertainty attaches to all sta- 
tistics about it. Jler dinner -table is supplied with 
meat by upwards of 1700 master butchers, with their 
men ; and the annual number of beasts slaughtered for 
use, induding oxen, sheep, calves, and pigs, amounts, 
as is calculated, to 1,701,000. Her more luxurious 
cliildTen spend L.80,000 a year on poultry, and employ 
therefore a proportionate number of iioulterers. Her 
BUiiply of fish is the duty of more than 400 chief fish- 
mongers ; and although it is impossible to give a correct 
estimate,' her annual consumption of this article cannot 
fall shorty of 15,000,000 pounds, and is probably above 
tliat quantity. Her vegetables and dessert are the occu- 
pation of nearly IdOO green-grocers and fruiterers, and, 
it Is supposed, cost annuaVy about L. 1,000,000 sterling. 
Her tade is supplied with wine by 1000 merchants ; 
and* alas I her poor are poisoned with intoxicating beve- 
ram by s/eiwa thow^d public-houMS I 
On account of tlk#^eat distance from place to place, 

I ihd manner in which a * connecticoi’ is scattered, 


it is customary for butchers, bakers, fishmongers, 
green-grocers, and some other tradesmen, to send out 
their respective wares in spring -gigs, or, as they are 
usually termed, ‘ Whitechapel Carts'* In Londofi and 
its environs the number of these vehicles is very great, 
Milk is usually served from pans suspended by a yoke 
! frqn the shoulder. The BU])plying of milk (from the 
I pump as well as the cow) is considered a good trade ; 

I and we can at all events certify that * our iriUkiuan' 
and his wifA on a late occasion went to the Opera as 
gaily attired as ‘ the best of 'em.* If this instance of 
I ‘ the way the money goes* be thought surprising to 
strangers, it will give them a notion of the extent of 
trade carried on in apparently insignificant situations, 
when we mention that ‘ our fishmonger,’ w’ho occupies 
a little shop sc.'ircely larger than a sentry-box, is rated 
at L..500 a }’ear by the income-tax commissioners. 
The greater n umber of these small tradesmen, as they 
.arc ordinarily termed, aro far from economical in their 
habits, though it must be owned they earn their money 
by a course* of industry beyond anything exemplary. 
To return from this digression. 

The clothing trades of l^nndon are numerous, and in 
many instances on an extensive scale. It is commonly 
alleged tlyit the fair sex are exclusivcl}* addicted to the 
extravagance of dress. Whether what we are about to 
state will roll away tliis disgrace or not from them, we 
dare not aflirm ; let gentlemen, however, be made ac- 
quainted with this trutli, that our parent city keeps for 
us alone 2880 master tailors, while, for the other sox, 
her cstahlisliiiienfc of milliners of the same position 
only amounts to 1080. We are bound, however, to 
add, that she also sustains upwards of 1400 chief linen- 
drapers and haberdashers. Her boot and shoemakers '| 
number about 2 ICO, and lier hosiers between 300 and 
400. Wo have taken a Directory of the year 1821, and 
oil contrasting the number.^ there to be counted of per- 
sons belonging to these ditrerent occupations, find that 
at that period — a quarter of a century or so ago — there 
MTcrc, so the Directory gives it, but 320 master bakers, 
880 master grocers, 160 master fishmongers, 810 wine- 
mcrchants, 880 linendrapcrs and haberdashers, the 
same number pf bout and shoemakers, and 1040 tailors. 
Could reliance be placed on these books, how valuable 
an amount of information would they present ! But iu 
the case in question, although there cannot be a doubt 
that an enormous increase has taken place in this period 
in the number of tradesmen, yet the figures last quoted, 

I which wc have obtained by carefully counting them in 
the pages of the Directory of that period, are by no 
mc.aiis to be taken as accur.atG representations of the 
state of the metropolitan trade at the time. 

Tlie number of persons employed, in consequence of 
the subdivision of labour, upon a single article of geueral 
requisition, has often attracted observation. The pages 
of a Directory arc rich in information upon such sub- 
jects. Take, for example, a watch, and let us notico 
how «iay master meclianics are employed in its con- 
*struction. There arc 9 cap -makers, 42 case - makers, 
15 dial -plate -makers, I silverer of watch and dock 
countenances, a number of enamellers, engine-turners, 
and chasers, 9 engravers, 1.5 escapement -makers, 8 
finishers, 4 fusee - makers, 2.3 case gilders, 12 watch- 
glass -makers, 10 Aanc/- makers, 2 index -makers, 24 
jewellers of holes, 5 joint-finishers, 3 makers of watch- 
keys, 4 dealers in watch-materials, 25 watch-motion- 
makers, 1 pallet-jeweller, 2 pallet-makers, 3 pendant- 
makers, .3 pinion-makers, 36 secret-spring-makers, 10 
watch-spring-makers, 1 1 tool-makers, 5 wheel-makers, 
and 686 80 -callcd watch-makers ! Thus tliere are 25 
distinct and*WeU-marked branches of this trader in 
all, about 968 master tradesmen, of course employ a 
large number of operatives, engaged in the constniotion 
and sale of the watches of our metropolis. The (ton- 
struction of a carriage, though not quite so largdy 
divided among a number of hands as the Iasi, ftt sup- 
I pUcs us with a goodly list of difibrent artisatls: occupied 
I therein. Thus our authority iu4j|drtes to os the names 
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and abodes of numerous carriage*lainp-makors, grease- 
makers, body-makers and body-benders, exletrce-niak- 
ers, headers, blind-makers, carvers, founders, painters, 
ironmongers, japanners,* joiners, lace-makers, jdaters, 
spring-makers, and wheel-makers— in all. 17 ! In the 
formation of a four-post bed there are S or 0 different 
trades called into operation — the iHiilstead-makers, the 
bed-scrow-niakers, the turners and carvers of the pillars, 
the fabricators of the sacking, of the niattresses, of the 
feather-bed, the French polishers, an<l the wpliolstorcrs. 

We have been interested also in noticing to how large 
an extept the manufacture of apparently unimportant 
articles eiufdoys the industrious citizens of our com- 
munity. Thus there arc 30 tradesmen whose sole ocou- 
I pation it is to rend laths for building. There are 10 
large manufacturers of l^uriler matches ! each employ- 
ing }M^rhapR his 10, OO, or ;U) men ; and the manufacture 
of match - boxes alone exclusively employs 5 masters. 
There are 17 master manufacturers of btarls; and there 
are .'*6 t«)baccO'j»ipc-mHkcrsl There are upwards of 40 
manufactories for the ])rcparation of ink and other 
writing fluids ; and fur blacking there are jjO of greater 
or less eminence. 'J’hcrc arc 18 makers of printers’ ink, 
3 makers of printers’ blankets, 14 makers of printing 
presses, II printers' smiths, 10 t,) pefounders, and 12 
stereotype founders. There are as many us •.> makers 
of different sorts of bcllow's; there are also 10 masters 
who earn their livelihood by dealing in bones. The 
merchandise of icc will probably soon assume a far 
greater importanci* than it claims at present ; but even 
now, exclusive of the confectioners and fishniongers, 
who have long dealt in this article, there arc 5 or f» ice- 
mcrchants — we were going to MTitc, living by ice alone, 

, at anyrate drawing a large and profitable income from 
its sale. The forinatioTi of our fair inctrojuditans’ fans, 
where they arc of home manufacture, is the livelihood 
of 5 fan -makers; and the construction (»f our doctors’ 
pill-boxes employs about nine wholesale manufacturers, 
a demonstration to some extent of our famous character 
as pill swallowers among the nations of Europe. Of 
umbrella - makers there are nearly 200, which is also 
suggestive in its way us to our equally famous insta- 
bility of climate. There are 8 nianiifactiirers of iiiourn- 
iug and wedding rings. Tlicre arc restorers of 
smoke - begrimed pictures; and, incongruous union! 
there are 20 dealers in the article yeast alone. 

There are some peculiar trades mentioned in the 
Director}', the very name of which will probably excite 
a smile. Thus there are 2 professional exterminators 
of bugs, the * sign ’ of one announcing that he is favoured 
with royal imtronagt\ Then there is another extraor- 
dinary trade, teapot handle-making. Visiting one of the 
places enumerated in the Directory, wc fouiui that here 
was the owner of a shop dependent for his living on 
making handles and knobs to teapots. Eesides him, the 
great metropolis supports 3 others. There are also 12 
manufactories for — dolls ! for the delight apd solace of 
the London little girls. China-menders are 3 or 4 aucord- 
ing tooiir authority j but without doubt tliis is fttr below* 
the mark. There are 4 purveyors of asses’ milk, which 
is retailed, as w'c are informed, at four shillings the 
quart ; we hope unsophisticated, though that is extremely 
questionable. Iiondon also boasts of 3 manufacturers 
of silver thin>bleB ; and possesses 5 professed makers of 
widows’ caps. If the Directory is correct, there is but 
1 manufacturer of coal shovels in all London, Every 
one must have noticed tlie beautifully -natural flowers 
which are occasionally used for garnishing cold-dressed 
! meats at breakfasts or suppers, some of them of so much 
elegance, as fairly to compete with the iiroductions of 
the flower garden. Ornaments of a simifar character 
are often seen in the windows of our butter salesmen, 
cut in the resemblance of pine-apples, &c. Theso are 
very commoply <‘ut out of turniiM, and tinted with water- 
colours ; sometimes, however, a pre-cm i nen t canary-bird 
can he cut out of a carrot wlien its line is not too deep. 
Would any one believe that the making of these trifVas 
waa the serious busuMHia of life to several individuals ? 



So it is. How many more there may be we know not, 
but tlie Directory points us to one at least whose sole 
occupation is vegetable ornament cutting. 

We beg, in conclusion, oflhr one word of caution 
in accepting facts as they are here stated. Although 
we have great reason to believe that the Post-Oflice 
Directory is a most caiCfully-prepared book, neitlier it 
nor any work of its class can be strictly depended on 
for an exa(;t statement of the truth as to the number 
and variety of metropolitan trades. This may, however, 
be safely afllrnied, that tho errors in number in the 
statements here detailed are always on the hither, not 
the farther side ; they are short of, rather than exceed 
the truth. And us all trades are equally understated, it 
is fair to suppose that the proportional relation of dif- 
ferent trades is exhibited with tolerable accuracy in 
this paper. AVe believe we are also justifled in sup- 
posing that tlie interesting nature of our results has 
satisfactorily confirmed our prefatory remarks, and will 
coaipel novelists in future to select as a receipt for the 
megrims some other book than a good Directory 


AN INCIDENT ON THE I'^ACIFIC. 

Some years ago 1 was rambling amidst the various 
grtjups nf islands scattered over the great Southern 
Pacific Ocean. I had rcat'lied Iloratonga, from Sydney, 
in a vessel called the ‘ Samuel and Mary,* which was 
drivfui on shore and knocked to pieces by a hurricane 
about three weeks after I had left her at that island. 

I^-roni tho fragments of this wreck, Makea, the king, 
or rather head e.hief of Uoratonga, had built and rigged 
a small vessel for himself, and whiidi w'as navigated for 
him by an American, who had n.'sided for nearly twenty ! 
years on that and the adjacent islands. And as this I 
vessel w'us about to proceed on a kind of exploring 
voyage, intending to visit a great number of islands in 
quest of coeoii-nut oil and arrowroot, to be purchased 
from the natives, I resolved, as she intended to call 
finally at Tahiti, whither it was my wish to proceed, 
to embark on hoard of her for the voyage, as 1 was in 
no particular hurry tt» get to the place of my destiua- i 
tion, and wag glad, moreover, of the opportunity of 
weeing many rarely-visited islands, which the'ticqw>ion 
presented. ' ■: ' > 

At the last of the Navigator group w1ii<^V<B tooled 
at, however, w'e found several natives wiio had been wait- 
ing some months in the hopes of a vessel calling which 
could take them back to their own island, called Aitutaki. : 
They had been cast away, and in the following manner ; 
— They had on their own island built a vessel for them- 
sidves in the white man's fashion ; the only resemb- 
laiic.e to which fashion was, tliat it certainly was not 
a ranoe. We were told that it was a most miserable 
thing when finished, but the natives themselves were 
very proud of their liandiwork. Well, they put to sea, 
inteiKling to go to an island called Wateoo, about 150 
miles off; and so conceited were they as to their abi- 
lity to naviijate their craft, that they actually refused the 
offer of a sailor living on the island to steer their vessel . 
for them. The consequtmee was, that during a storm 
or head wind which occurred in the night, they missed 
their courso ; aud wlien day broke, no land was to be 
seen ! For many weeks did they toss about that im- 
mense ocean, wliich must be sailed over ere its vastness 
can at all be comprehended, ignorant of their position, 
and whither they were driving, suflering, as may be 
imagined, very great hardships from hunger apd thirst, 
Tlie sea in that latitude has a strong westerly efurrent, 
which carried them all the way to the Navigators, hear 
which group they were picked up by a whal^HP, who 
burnt their vessel, in order to prevent its bedding a 
coffin for them, and then landed tliem on this island, 
where they had ever since resided,, having been treated 
with the utmost kindness aud humanity by its inliabi- 
touts. ^ ^ 

They were of course very anxious to embark on board 
of us. The American, our captain, if X may .give him 


the title, wai in all respects a thoroagh-bred Yankee, 
his long sta^ in these islands having robbed him of 
none of hU original * down-east’ acuteness, lie listened 
quietly to all that the oandiaates for a passage had to j 
say for themselves, and then drawled out to nie in a ' 
most villanous nasal twang, * Wa’l, I ’spose I’ll take 
’em ; my wife’s a native of thek islands, and she tells 
me it will ’blige her. Besides, they’ll give me a pig 
a piece for passage money, and I guess they finds their 
own flxins ( Anglice, provisions) ; and I’ve a notion I’ll 
get all the Hie and arrer-root on their island, and tother 
tradin’, for a’most nothin’, if they have any gratitoode. 
And, as you say, it’s a Christian dooty to help ’em.’ 1 
thought that he might have omitted the last motive 
with a good grace, considering that he was to be so well 
paid for the job. 

As there was very little trading at this particular 
island, we hod only to wait until we got our new pas- 
sengers with their * traps ’ on board. I was much amused 
by a little incident vrhich took place before starting. 
The canoes were alongside with the provisions for the 
natives, consisting of bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
&c. ; ail of which, as well as the pigs for passage 
money, had been supplied by the generosity of tlie 
people they had been so long staying with. The pas- | 
sage money was being counted and examined by tlic | 
skipper with a critical eye, before being consigned to 
tiie enclosure which had been got ready for them, when 
all at once I hoard him loudly protesting against the 
currency of one of the coins. In other words, one of 
the pigs was so decidedly small and lean, that ho posi- 
tively rejected it. ‘ l-)o you call that ’ere crittur a pig?’ 
said he : *1 call it the ghoat of an oncommon tall rat in a 
gallopin’ consumption : 1 declare it ain’t got strength to 
grunt, let alone squeal 1’ And in spite of protestations 
(hat it was the only one he could get, the poor fellow 
was obliged to paddle ashore to seek out another. I 
saw him stand on the beach for some minutes gazing 
at the pig, the cause of his perplexity. But a])parcnily 
he soon decided upon a course of action. Bundling the 
animal once more into the canoe, he quietly paddlctl 
round a small sandy point, wheref he was liiddcn from 
the ship’s deck, where no one but myself .was watching 
his movements. 1 had the curiosity to ascend the rig- 
ging to tee what he could be after, as there were neitluT 
huts nor pigs in that direction. , 1 got to tfie mast-head 
just in time to see him run his canoe on the l>eaeh, and 
drag out his pig. To my astonishment, he then plunged 
the luckless animal entirely under water, and held it 
there for some time. Again and again did he repeat 
the operation, until the poor grunter could have had 
but little breath left. In about twenty minutes he 
boldly returned to the ship, and ofibred tlic pig to the 
captain. He looked at it. ‘Wa’l,’ said he, ‘I guess 
that has more belly on it, it has;’ and certainly it did 
look fatter, for it had been forced to swallow about 
half its own volume of water. ‘ I'ut it along with the 
rest' I did not like to betray the poor fellow, fur I 
thought the Yankee had been well paid already for 
his task. He partly discovered the trick, however, 
before we had been long under weigh. Acting as his 
own butcher, he selected the hydropathic patient as the 
first subject for the knife ; and his astonishment at the 
huge gush of water which followed his incision was 
great I suppose he must have considered the pig dis- 
eased from dropsy, for he handed it over to the natives, 
who, being let into the secret by the culprit, had no 
scruple in eating it 

In order to replenish their stock of cocoa-nuts, we 
stood in Ibr a small group of islands called Paliiicr- 
aton’s Island, circlea by one large reef; in fact one of 
those remarkable coral formations which are termed 
* atolls,’ in oontradistinctiSn to what ore called ‘fringing 
or barrier reefis.* 

No one who has not sailed over the Pacific can form 
any distinct conception of the remarkable appearance 
pfeatoted by these varieties of the coral formations, 
mote particularly by that variety called in the Indian 


Archipelago ‘atolls’ or ‘lagoon?,’ with islands rising 
within them. Fancy, in the middle of the oeean, across 
whose bosom you have been swiftly moving for weeks, 
a snow-white circle, of greater or less d is meter, formed 
by the breakers lashed int.) foam by the waves of the 
ocean coming into contact for the first time auth the 
rapipart of coral. Outside this eircle are the dark-blue 
heaving waters of the profound sea ; within is a smooth 
expanse of brilliant light-green, calm, and compara- 
tively shalUav water ; this circular ret^f, covered by its 
foaming breakers, and enclosing thi'se quiet waters, is, 
strictly speaking, a true atoll. But sometimeK the still 
waters within contain low islets, formed iif sand, and 
the soil created from the dciionjposed corals, which 
branch in delicate l>eMUty of form and colour in every 
portion of the lagoon. Tlio encircling reef also may in 
some parts raise itself above the reach of the furious 
breakers, and on the soil there formed, as well as on 
that of tlic low' islets within, the most luxuriant vege- 
tation of tlic tropics quickly springs up. Sometimes, 
indeed, the barrier reef is wholly raised above the 
breakers, and thus within the. snow-white line of surf, 
which forms a superb fringe to it and to the blue ocean, 
a lieaiitifui belt of foliage, composed chielly of the 
gracidul and towering cocoa-nut, embraces the calm 
waters within. Altogether, it is a striking and very 
lovely scene, and the colours are intense. 

Palmerston Island, tiic name given to the little group 
of islets which wc were now approaching, and which 
were densely covered with cocoa-nut trees, we sup- 
posed to be uninhabited, as they were but sand -heaps, 
though supporting so plentiful a vegetation. But as if 
to make good a saying of our captain, ‘that you will 
every w'here find a Scotchman, a crow, and a Newcastle 
grindstone,’ hero, in this lonely spot of ocean, we did 
fall ill with a native of the * Land o’ Cakes.’ As we ap« 
proacliod the island late in tlic afternoon, we were sur- 
prised to see a canoe emerging through an opening in 
the roof, and, what astonished us yet more, it hoisted a 
white sail (the sign of wdiite men being there), as tlw 
natives use sails made of matting. When she came 
aiongsido, two white men juin|H:d on board. One was 
evidently an American. Ills eumpanion also betrayed 
his country by his speech. Kre he had uttered a few 
words, I bailed him as a countryman. No one who is 
not a Scotchman, and has never wandered in strange 
.and far-away lands, can tell tlie delight which filled 
both onr minds Avhen w'e discovered that we were na- 
tives of the same fair city — I’erth. Our subjects of 
conversation for the next hour they remained on board 
may be easily imagined. Pleasant to me was the accent 
of his tongue ; pleasant the reminiscences of his youth, 
fur they rec.'illccl those of my own, and the scenes by 
the bonny Tay where they were laid. 

This young gentleman was of a respectable family. 
His father was British consul for many years at the 
capital of onq of the northern powers. He himself was 
an (higiiieer, but had gone to Australia, where his 
brothers were stock-keepers, or squatters, as they were 
termed, at Moretoii Bay. Not finding his employment 
in Sydney to this liking, he took it into his head to 
unite a little speculation with a little wandering over 
the Pacific Ocean. Cocoa-nut oil at that time was 
selling in Sydney at L.40 a tun ; and as it cost but L.15 
to make it at the islands and bring it there, he deter- 
mined to try his hand at the job. He invented a 
machine, in the first place, for the purpose of preparing 
the nuts — a process which is performed by the natives 
with great labour by hand, with a piece of flint or 
shell. His ^paratus he took to Tahiti, and from thenoe 
he sailed for this place, in company with the American 
and three or four natives to assist him. But they bod 
used up all the cocoa-nuts fit for their purpose, and 
were, moreover, tired of the game : the more so» that all 
their stores wore exhausted, and they had been living 
for three months on fish and sea -fowls* eggs, both of 
vflhich could be procured in gi^ quantities. Their 
first cry out was for tobacoa|^w|sy said they did not 
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care about their beef and biscuit baying run out: so 
long as their tobacco lasted they were contented. We 
supplied them liberally with the weed, as well as a 
part of our flour and biscuit ; and having obtained a 
stock of green nuts for the natives, wc left them, as 
they declined coming with us, being certain that, 
although he was so far behind liis time, the captaii^ of 
the vessel which had left them there would still coll 
and take them off. Nor were they disappointed, as I 
saw my friend three months afterwards *t Eimeo, an 
island near Tahiti. He told me that the cause of the 
delay consisted in the vessel having made a direct trip 
to Sydney, instead of calling for tlicni on her way. 
They were picked up, with all tlieir stock of oil, a few 
days after wc left them, and taken to 'Fahiti. 

We called at numerous islands before we reached 
that which was the resitlcncc of our native passengers. 
Perhaps no people in tlie wliole world arc fonder of 
their own particular homes than arc the South Sea 
islanders. The irniiaticncc and longing of those with 
us to get once more a glimpse of their own dear ialaml 
home was extreme. Every morning at daylight, with 
eager eyes would they be on deck scanning the various 
islands wc passed, and never did the watch cease, until 
one morning, as I was going on deck, 1 heard tremen- 
dous yell, and * Aitiitaki, Aitutaki !’ shouted out with a 
perfect transport of passionate delight and tiigeriiess. 
As we neared the shore, they became more and more 
excited. There is no proper anchorage ; hut *.liips lay 
off and on in a particular bay ; and as we coasted 
round the island to reach it, and ns they rc(‘ognised 
each well-known object on shore, which was a mile di.s- 
tant then, I thought they would all go ‘ daft’ together. 

« At last one could stand the slow niovenicnt of the ves- 
sel no longer ; he was pointing with trembling earnest- 
ness to some spot on the beach, when all at once lie 
uttered a yell and sprang clean overboard. ( )ne or two 
followed his example, so eager were they to trcaii once 
more the soil of tlieir dear island. They Iiad been 
absent six months, and of course had long ago been 
given up as lost. Such a scene as ensued wlicu the 
meeting took place 1 All the population had assembled, 
and at tbe unexpected sight of their long-lost friends, 
such a yell arose! >Su(:h rubbing of noses togetlicr; 
sucli bowlings of joyful rceognition ! As our Yankee 
skipper said, ‘ I guess it ’ud require forty donkeys to 
descrilKi the cefto of it.' 

AU belonging to the vessel were treated with the 
utmost kindness ; indeed 1 do not reineinher anywhere 
spending a happier w'eek than that of our sojourn 
amongst these simple and hospitable islanders ; and it 
was with regret that wc left them to steer our course to 
Taliiti. 

number appeared at the end of July, and the next is 
intended to be issued next spring. 

The reason why we wqpld suggest that some caution 
should be used in receiving many of the most interest- 
ing particulars, communicated even in a work the re- 
spectability of which is beyond suspicion, is simply 
that corroctness is infpossi6/e. At home, prices are 
comparatively steady, or, if they move, they do so gra- 
dually, and with so obvious a tendency, that the limit 
of the rise or fall may frequently be foreseen. In a 
colony, on the contrary, but more especially a new 
colony, in addition to a more than ordinary share of 
other kinds of uncertainty, the fluctuating amount of 
population forms a new and peculiar element in the 
fluctuations of the market. There, in fact, is the true 
school for tlie study of ]i(>litical economy. In an old 
country w'c may be mystified by a thousand artificial 
complications, hut in a new one we can trace the inove- 
inents of the simple machinery, and observe the opera- 
tidli of the natural law of adjustment between prices and 
supply. The arrival of a single cargo of goods or emi- 
grants may change for a time the whole aspect of a 
limited colony, and falsify' the most important items in 
its ‘ (hrculiir.* A little attention to this fact will prevent 
orach disappointment. If we arc told, for instance, that 
in Australia the ivages of coininon artisans are 8s. per 
day, and are invited — eommon artisans being scarce at 
the moTic}' — to flock out in thousands or tens of thou- 
sands to this new El -Dorado of labour, what do we 
understand by the invitation? Reflecting persons will 
Iicrceive that it is of the e.r/ravaffaHce of the tariff the 
colonists complain, and that tlicir desire for a fresh mul- 
titude of liniids is merely th(! desire to obtain labour at a 
pnee they can more easily pay. To suppose that, if the 
siiiiimoned thousands obeyed the call, they would be 
engaged at 8s, per day, is an absurdity. The price of 
labour would adjust its<;lf according to the supply ; and 
if that was greater tlian the colony could in anyway 
use, tlie emigrants would find that out of the frying- 
pan at home tliey had leaped across the ocean into the 
lire. 

The first question ^iii intending emigrant asks is, to 
which colony .he shall betake himself? The answer to 
this will depend upon various circumstances. Tbe three 
principal fields of emigration are the North American 
colonics, the United Stqtes, and the Australian colonies, 
including New Zealand. 

In estimating tlie inducements offered by these se- 
veral fields, we are without materials for including the 
United States, but hope to have some early opportunity 
of thruM'ing light upon this branch of the subject. The 
commissioners are more communicative with regard to 
New Zealand ; but at anyrate, a sixpenny pamphlet, of 
sixty -four well -filled pages, corncs just in time to serve 
as an appendix to this portion of the Circular, and we 
shall make free use of it, though not without expressing 
our sense of obligation to those who have favoured the 
public with so cheap and useful a compendium of the 
latest information.* 

The demand for labour in the North American colo- 
nics is at present almost confined to New Brunswick. 

In Canada, the paralysis occasioned by the late com- 
mercial difficulties still continues, although a reaction 
is confidently looked for. In Nova Scotia and Rrince 
Edward’s Island, the demand for additional labour is 
very limited; but in New Brunswick the rate of wages 
is steadily advancing to a higher point than it has ever 
before attained. The reason is explained to be, that 
the number of able-bodied labourers has latterly borne 
too small a proportion to that of the whole body of 
immigrants; and the government agent states, ‘that 
1000 good and healtliy labourers (with tlteir fkmilies 
equal to 5000 souls) would fUlId employment in various 
parts of the province during tlie season of 1648 at fair 
wages.’ 

INFORMATION FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 
We are in the daily habit of receiving letters soliciting 
information and advice on emigration ; and to all these ^ 
we have but one reply — that we have no special know- 
ledge on the subject beyond what wo communicate from 
time to time in this Journal, and that we shrink from 
tlie responsibility of influencing the decision of strangers 
in a question affecting the whole of their future for- 
tunes. Even when drawing the attention of our corre- 
B^ndents, as we now desire to do, to the ‘Emigration 
Circular/ the existence of which, we fancy, is less widely 
known than it ought to be, we would caution them 
against gulping its details without examination or 
thought, as matters coming from authority. The ‘ Cir- 
cular’ is a closely-printed pamphlet, containing about 
the same quantity of matter as one of our numbers ; it 
is issued by the Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, and published, in order to render it acces- 
sible to all, at the low pride of tw'opence.* The last 

* By Charles ICnlght and Co., and Smith. nOcr, and Co., Loll- 
don; but sold no doubt by |kU other bookscliors*. 

* Tho Emlgranls’ Guido to New Zealand. By a Late Roiddant 

1 in tho Colony. London : Stewart and Murray, Old Bailey. 1048. 
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In New South Wales, the demand for labour is con- 
fined to shepherds, fiirm servants, agricultural labourers, 
and female domestic servants; but all these are much 
wanted, and would meet viith great encouragement. 
In Port Philip, in addition to these classes, there is a 
demand to some extent for carpenters, masons, brick- 
layers, blacksmiths, wheelwriglUs, and other meciianics. 
This report continues to the end of last January. In 
South Australia, agricultural labourers, shepherds, 
miners, mechanics, and female domestic servants, arc 
the principal hands wanted; and notwithstanding a 
recent pretty abundant supply, the high rate of wages 
is maintained. The government secretary, liowcver, in 
that colony remarks, ‘ that although no reduction has 
yet been effected in the rate of wages by the arrival of 
immigrants, it must be anticipated that their continued 
influx may produce a change in this respect ; ’ and lie 
suggests that it would be well, * in order to prevent the 
disappointment which would in such an event be natu- 
rally felt by those who may be induced to emigrate 
with expectations founded on the present scale of wa^es, 
that they should be warned, before leaving Kngland, of 
the probability of such a contingency.’ ’J'his warning 
they received not long ago from ourselvc.s, in the midst 
of the most wildly-clamorous invitations from the colo- 
nists, and equally hearty responses of the press. 

Thfere is one feature, however, in the reception of 
immigrants into South Australia which is deserving of 
special notice. A house in Adelaide is iirep.ared fur 

{ roung unmarried females who have no friends or rc- 
ations on board, and who are removed thither on tlieir 
arrival, and at once find themselves surrounded with 
every necessary comfort, and with persons of their own 
sex to assist them in obtaining desirable situations. 
The following notice greets the poor solitary shrinking 
female os she first sets foot upon the new world of 
the antipodes: — * To newly-arrived female immigrants. 
Ttie committee of ladies appointed to watch over the 
interest of the unmarried female iininigraiits newly 
arrived in the colony, ofler their protection and en- 
couragement to every respectable young woman wlio, 
landing on the shores of South Australia, feels the want 
of a home. The governor has kindly promised to sup- 
ply rations, and to provide rooms for lurcscnt accom- 
modation. Ladies will visit the young women, and 
assist them to procure desirable situations.’ This 
document is signed by Mrs Uagot, ]\lrs Farrell, and 
Mrs Giles ; and these ladies, we arc sure, will nut de- 
rive less pleasure from their philanthropic labours when 
they know that their names, through such agencies as 
ours, are even as household words in every cottage in 
England. ' 

In New Zealand, the classes moat in demand are 
shepherds, agricultural, farm, and other labourers, and 
domestic servants. To a less degree there is also em- 
ployment for mechanics, such as miners, sliocmakers, 
and tailors. Mercantile clerks and young men of no 
trade or capital always fail to obtain situations. But 
it is not less new than delightful to find that there is 
already a strong rivalry carried on in the labour market 
by the natives. The following extract respecting them 
is from the * Emigrants’ Guide,’ and is copied there 
from a report of the superintendent of the military 
roa^ in the district of Wellington, dated last January 
•—some months later than the infonnatiun in the 
Circular : — 

‘ They rapidly improve as workmen, and it is extra- 
ordinary that men whose previous lives have been passed 
ill uncontrolled idleness should now. work for months 
together so incessantly, as to rest but one hour out of 
ten, and under such restriction, as not to be allowed to 
amoke or even to talk, to the interruption of their work ; 
yet this result has been obtained by means so slight, as 
to appear quite insufficiefit An idle workman is occa- 
sionaUy fined sixpence, or if so talkative as to inter- 
rupt work, he is plaoed alone without listeners; if he 
has given satisfaction, he perhaps receives his week’s 
wages in crowns, or, if otherwise, in sixpences. If a 


troublesome character, ho is discharged; and Uiough 
the superintendents of parties have been detached many 
miles from any Euro])eanB, besides their overseers;, in 
the wildest and most iiiaccessiblo places, there has never 
been an instance of violence towards them or the over- 
seers. The greatest crime has been that of stealing 
an axe by a discharged native, when another of the 
tribe, after working all day, travelled all night to re- 
cover it, and returned with it in time for work the next 
morning.* 

It is mentioned that out of sixty natives employed 
upon one w'ork at Auckland, there was not. one who 
could not read, .md only one who could not ^vTitc his 
own language. The money obtained by these people 
fur their laltour on the roods is spent, aei^ording to the 
* New Zealand Spectator’ of 1st March last, cither in the 
purchase of clothes and other necessaries, the produce 
of English manuhteture, or else invested in stock, liorscs, 
or cow^s, thereby adding to the j)crraanent wealth of the 
colony. But there is another side to the medal. ‘ We 
want land, labonr, and capital,’ says the last quoted 
authority. * The roads now in progress open up fresh 
districts to the settlers, but the absentees in too many 
instances interfere to prevent their profitable occupa- 
tion; there is an absolute scarcity of labour of all kinds, 
.and but little prospect of a remedy for this want ; the 
wages of lalioiiring men are from 88. fid. to 48. 6d. a day, 
w'hile tenialo servants are hardly to be procured on any 
terms. An influx of fresh capital would materially 
assist in developing the resources of the colony.* 

In Van Diemen’s Land, according to the latest infor- 
mation, there is a great demand for free labourers; and 
in Western Australia, labourers, shepherds, and female 
servants are in great request. 

It would occupy too much space to give the rate of • 
wages in the several colonies for the different trrulcs, 
but we select a few of the more common hands, in order 
to give an idea of the ndativc proportion. 

A blacksmith receives from 58. to 5s. 2d. per day in 
the North American colonies, where his expense for 
board and lodging is from lOs. 6d. to 18s. 6(1. a week. 
In the Sydney district of New South Wales his wages 
are 5s. 6d. per day, and in the Port Philip district, 7s.; 
in South f'd. ; in Van Diemen’s Land, 

4s. 6il. ; ill Western Australia, 6s. ; and in Now Zealand 
from 8s. to 5s. 

A bri(;klaycr receives from 5s. to 7s. in the North 
Amcricaii colonics; .'is, 6d. in Sydney; 7s. in Port 
Philip; Os. 9d. in South A-ustralia; 58. 6d. in Van 
Diemen’s Land; 8s. in Western Australia; and from Ss. 
to 7s. in New Zealand. 

A carpenter and joiner, 58. 8^d. to 6s. 3d.^ in the 
North American colonies, and 5s. 6d. to 10s. in Aus- 
tralia, the higliest rate being given in New Zealand. 
These may sulliee for coinmun examples. 

The difference in prices is in proportion.^ In South 
Australia the best bread is l,ld. per lb., and in the othSr 
Australian colonies from 2d. to 24d. per Ib.; while in 
the North American colonics it is from Ijd, to 2<L per 
lb. Fresh meat from 2d. to 3d. per lb. in AustralijG^ 
excepting AVestern Australia, where it is 4jd.; and in 
tlie North American (Xilonies, beef from 24d- to 4d. per 
lb. (to 8(1. in Newfoundland), and mutton from 2d. to 
4(1. Potatoes from 5s. lOd. to 98. a cwt in Australia, 
with the exception of Van Diemen's Iiand and New 
Zealand, wliere they are only 38.; and in the North 
American colonies. Is. Gd. to 48, per bushel. Tea, 28. 
to 3s. per lb. both in Australia and America. 

The relative cost of passage is another subject of in- 
terest. The cabin passage to North America is ftnm 
L.10 to L.20, including provisions. The chea^it is 
from the iftsh porta ; the next from the ports in the 
Clyde ; the next from Liverpool ; and tlie liext firam 
London. Intermediate, from L.5 to L.10; the same 
without provisions, Ii.2, 10s. to L.7. Steerage, vrith full 
allowance of provisions, L.4 to L.7 ; without prOeiaions 
beyond the legal allowance, L.2, 58. to L.6, 108. 

^ Cabin passage, with provision^ to New South Wales, 

. 
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L.55 to L. 100 ; iiitermediAte, Ij. 40; steerage, L.18 to 
L.20. Cabin paisago to Van Dienyen’a Land, L.50 to 
L.90; intermediate, L.35; steerage, L.18 to L.20. 
Western Australia and South Australia, cabin, L.60 to 
1^90; intermediate, L.40; steerage, L.18 to L.2r>. New 
Zealand, cabin, L.60 to L*100; intermediate, L.40; 
steerage, L.18 to L.25. 

In the ‘ Circular’ and the *£mi^ant6’ Guide’ full Ki- 
formation will bo found on the subject of free passages. 

In Upper Canada, the present price of crown lands is 
6s. 7d. sterling iier acre ; in Lf^wer Canada, from 3s. 2 Jd. 
to 48. lid.; in Nova Scotia, Is. 9d. per acre, in lots of 
not less than 100 acres. In New lirunswick, the land 
is sold by auction at an upset price of 2s. 8d. ; 50 acres 
being the smallest quantity. 

In Australia, the lowest upset price is L.1 per acre. 
This is considered to be iniicli too high in a country 
where the bulk of tlic enjiital is sunk in flcx^ks and 
herds, requiring thousands of acres for each establish- 
ment. The question is .argued shrewdly in a shilling 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Sydney’s Australian Tlrindbook/ 
professing to teach emigrants how to settle and succeed 
in Australia.* 

' As to the class of men who should emigrate thither,’ 
says that work, *the first is the labourer, with no 
capital, but stout arms and a stout heart, not ^)urdened 
with any' ridiculous fears about blacks and bushrangers. 
If he can get landed in any AustraWan port— Sydney, 
for choice, as the London of the colony— lie is qiiitti 
sure of good wages and plenty of food, with no e.vpense 
for l\iel, and very little for clothes, lie has no lung 
winter to endure, as in Canada, and no severe frosts to 
guard against by coats and flannels. A wife, provided 
there are no helpless infants, is no disadvantage. As I 
*have before observed, a previous knowledge of agricul- 
ture, which is indispensable in Canada, is quite uii- 
; - necessary on an Australian stock or sheep-farm. For 
; shepherds or hut -keepers I prefer Manchester, Bir- 
. mingham, or ShetSeld men, even if they never iiutictMl 
! a sheep before cx(!ept in a butcher's shop, to the best 
English, Scotch, or Welsh shepherd. 7'owjisrnen are 
I better educated, quicker witted, and less prejudiced. 

; European shepherds have their trade to learn over 
; again. The agricultural labourer is uscfwl on a farm, 
and can do better for himself when he comes to settle 
: on land of his own. 

‘ To obtain a shepherd’s situation, a man has nothing 
to do but start at once for the bush. Instead of wasting 
his timo in the emigration barracks, or in Sydney, let 
; him strap his blanket on his bnc.k, take a bit of bread, 

I some tea, sugar, and tobacco, and take any of the main 
I roads into the interior, and hire at the first .station 
j where there is a vacancy for a man of liis sort. He will 
I be at scarcely any exiiense, if at any ; but he will get a 
; hearty welcome, a bed, and a bellyful. Sliuuld he be 
benighted, a camp out under a true will do him no 
harm, as there arc no dangerous lieasts in Australia. 

* Professions are, and alwaj's will be, rather over:lpne. 
To succeed in trade, a man must have a great deal of 
colonial experience, and rather a Yankee spirit. 

‘ Among mechanics, the clever Jack-of-all- trades is 
the man. It is impossible to carry a box of tools on 
your back. A good bush carpenter will do anything 
W'ith an axe, an adze, and a few other things, but when 
you get to a station the}^ find j'ou tools.’ 

The ‘ Circular.* as emanating from government autho- 
rities, bears no reference to the United States. Our im- 
pression, however, is, that, Australia excepted in refer- 
ence to sheep-farming, the States are greatly preferable 
as a field of emigration for nearly all classes of persons 
—artisans for the towns, and labourers agd agricul- 
turists for the country. A greatly -preferable point in 
the States is the cheapness of land (about 4 b. 2d. an 
acre), and the perfect ease with which it can be pur- 
chased at once at a land ofRee. In settling in the States, 
there is of course the disadvantage of becoming the 
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citizen of a foreign country; but it may be doubted 
whether the Intolerable mismanagement of the colonies 
is not fruitful of much greater discomfort On this 
delicate matter each party must bo left to judge for 
himself. 


(folumn for i^oung people. 

THE PEACOCK. 

A TALK FOR LITTLE OlALS, AND QUITE TRUE. 

* WiiAT a beautiful peacock we saw to-day, mamma, at 
Mrs Forrester’s ! ’ saiii Fanny to her mamma. 

* Very hcautiiiil indeed, Fanny,’ said her mamma. Tliero 
w'as silence for some minutes, when Fanny again spoke. 

* Mamina, I would give the w'orld for a peacock.’ 

‘ Softly-softly, my child,* said her mamma ; ‘ consider ! 
for a moment what you say. Would you give your papa 
and innnima for a peacock?’ 

‘Oh no, indeed, inauiiiia: I did not mean the people in 
tins- world— I only meant the world itself.* 

‘ Vou spoke very foolishly then, Fanny,’ said her mamma; 
‘for there ;ire a great many pcacockH in the world.* 

‘ Well, niauima, 1 believe I meant iny own world — ^my 
doIl*i, iny playtltirigs, my pigeons, my Pussy. Oh, poor 
Pussy, I should not like to part with 3 'ou ; but I think that 
I would give even Pussy too for a jieacock. Pray tell me, 
inaiiiiriii, about jicufowl. Hid you ever sec a peacock 
before ? ' 

F.'uniy's mamma answered, * Yes, I have seen many, and 
know a good deal about them ; for wlieii 1 was a little 
girl like yon there were n great mony about the country 
where 1 lived, und I w^as very fond of rearing them. They 
eaiiie originally from India, where they are larger and more 
henutifiil th:in with us. But they are now common in many 
parts of the British islands; but in the northern parts, such 
as where we now live, they arc scarce, and difiicult*to rear. 

In the south, where f was brought up, the peahens had all 
the trouble themselves ; and when the little ones could fly, 
which was very soon, the hen would sometimes take wing, 
followed by her entire flock, and migrate to some other 
deiiiesne; but then, in lieu of our lost one, a peahen belong- 
ing to sonn; one else would alight with her brood in our 
farmyard. If you take down the proper volume of the ! 
Eiieyelopu'dia, you eaif read all about them yourself, and | 
Hh'u I can tel( you anything more that you wish to know i 
eoncerning them.’ • 

Fanny got the volume of the Encyclopaedia, and found ' 
the: ])laeo she wished for, and was quite astonished at flod- | 
ing that there were: eiglrt species of this beautiful bird. i 
Hjt inamiria desired her to read aloud the first on the list — | 
1 he ‘ Crisiat us, or eomiiion Peacock.* When she had finished j 
reading, she put tlie book into the bookcase, and again eat 
down ; then turning to her mamma with an anxious coun- 
tenance, she said, ‘ Oh, mamma, how I wish I had a pea- 
cock— it is so beautiful I How could I get one ? ’ 

‘ I wish, Fanny,* said her mamma, ‘ tliat it was in my 
power t<i gratify you, but I know of no way of procuring one 
at jirosent ; and I am sorry for it, as I like young people to 
have living ])cls, as taking care of them teaches the exer- . 
cise of judgment and forethought, besides drawing forth 
the best aflections of the lieart, and also gives an amusing 
|Ocrupation for leisure hours; and it is beautiful to see 
wild creatures become tame, and able to hold commu- 
nion with mankind. When 1 was a little girl, I was given 
two gilt cages, with a goldfiheh in one, and a canary in 
the otlier ; they sang delightfully, but I did not care 
much about them, and am ashamed to say that they 
would have; been often neglected, only for my brother, who 
was two years older than myself, and who was fond of 
small pets. He took care of them when he found that I 
foigot to give them seed and firesh water, and to clean 
their cages' regularly ; and when all tlie family went to the 
country-house for tlxe summer, and he only was obliged to 
stay in town, except a servant, the canary and goldfinch 
became his companions, along with a Tom oat; and it 
was extremely amusing to see the order in which he had 
them. He began at first to tame them by placing their 
cages on the breakfast-table, an#lielping the birds to afhw 
crumbs and hits of sugar. The cat was left to ait cm the 
caqiet, and supplied with a saucer of milk with bvead 
broken into it. So h^had someihinff to do; and if he 
attempted to look too lovingly at the burds, he was fColded 
ox slapt. In a short time my brother opebod tho doom of 
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the cages, and tho birds would come out and eat their 
crumbs on the table.* . 

‘ Where was the cat then, mamma ? ’ asked Fanny. 

* Just sitting in liis allotted pl^ce,' said her niaiiuna; * at 
my brother’s feet. In about another week my brother 
let the cages stay hanging on the wall, but opened their 
doors, and the little birds cainc Hying and singing to. cat 
their breakfast with him ; and ^len they had finished 
eating, they used to sing for him until he had finished 
also. Then tlioy'used to fly to their cages when he rose 
from table, and then he fastened their doors until the 
next morning. The cat alone was his dinner oonipauion, 
and sat very gravely on a cliair near him until iiiy brother 
had dined, when the cat got his dinner on a plate on the 
carpet. The cat and birds became at length so familiar, 
that the birds used to fly round him, and even to peek at 
Ilia nose, and hit him with their wings, while he sat <|uite 
demurely with his eyes half shut, never pretending to see 
tliem.' 

* Mamma, pray toll mo what became of them at last P ' 
said Fanny. 

‘The goldfinch died at last of some kind of illnoss, aiAl 
the canary was given away when iny brother h^ft homo, 
and tho lady who got it one day placed tho enge close 
to an open window, with the door open ; some noise in (he 
room frightened tho bird, and it flew off over the roofs of 
the opposite houses, and she never saw it again ; the eat 
; lived to a good old age, respected and loved by alJ who 
knew him/ 

‘ Thank you, mamma, for your story. I think 1 am like 
yon, for 1 do not like little pets, or any iicLs in cages. 
Oh how I should love a peacock! Indeed, luauiiiia, 1 
would give all my nice things for one.* 

Fanny was a good little girl, and very afiectioniito, and 
her mamma was anxious to indulge her hi any rea.sonable 
i wish ; so tlic morning after the above conversation, she 
I asked if her thouglits were still occupied about the pea- 
i cock. 

j *Ves, indeed, mamma,* said Fanny. *I was dreaming 
all night of tho lovely one wc saw yesterday — all sliiiiing 
in hliie, and green, and gold ; and 1 was so sorry when 1 
awoke that it was gone.* 

‘ IVell, Fanny,* said her mamma, ‘ I was thinking also 
of the iioaepck ; and 1 think 1 can make out a plan by 
[ whieli you can have one.’ , 

! * Oh, mamma, how ?— what way?' said Fanny with de- 

: light, all sorrowful expression disappearing frhm her coun- 
tenaiicc, 

* First, then,' said her mamma, ‘ 1 must tell yon that my 
plan does nob rp(|nire you to partvwith your dolls, your 

: pigeons, your playtliings, or your kitten ; but you imist 
i pay a far greater price for your peacock — you must takc^ 

! a considerable degree of trouble, and have ])iitienct; and 
perseverance for a long time before yuu obtain your wishes. 
l)o you think you can undertake all this ? ’ 

‘I am sure I can, mamma,’ said Fanny, clapping her 
hands. * 1 sliall not mind any trouble ; and, mamma, dear 
mamma, you sliall see how persevering I can be. Do, 

I pray do, mamma, tell me what I have to do ? 1 do not 
care for the length of time, if 1 g(‘t the peacock at last; 
and 1 will have him so tame, to follow me about, and to 
feed out of my hand.* 

‘ I will tell you my plan now,* said her niamm:!, ‘ and 
then yon wull be a better judge of what y6u have to under- 
take. Pray did you not sec'a peahen at Mrs Forrester's 
yesterday ? ’ 

* I do rocolleot, mamma,’ said Fanny, * seeing an ugly 
thing there ; but the peacock was so beautiful, that X did 
not mind anything else.' 

* And yet, h'anny,’ said her mamma, 'your hopes of pro- 
curing a peacock depend chiefly on that ugly tiling. Tiiis 
is the beginning of June, and the peahen must have laid 
some en^s. X asked Mrs Forrester if sho intended rearing 
any peafowl this season, and she said that sho did not, as 
they were too troublosonio. Now if Mrs Forrester will be 
60 kind as to give you two or three eggs, wje oan get a 
farmyard ben to hatch them; but you will have miioh 
trouble with them, they are u> delicate, and must be kept 
so oarefully from the cold. The domestic hen, however, 
will be a great assistance to yon, as she is a tender nurse, 
and will not bring the young birds to roost on higli trees, as 
a peslien would do. Then you must remember that it 
will be three years before you will see such a splendid bird 
^ Mrt Arrester's; but in two years it will bo very lumd- 



some if it lives. And now tel! me, Fanny, do you think 
that you can take ail this trouble, and TiersOvero for so 
long a time, to obtain a peaoook ? ' 

‘ Indeed, indeed, mainnia, 1 shall think nothing of the 
trouble,* said Fanny; *aiul you that all the time I 
shall have the pleasun; of 8tn*ing the dear little peas 
growing larger and stronger every day ; and I will bring 
thcpi out In tho sun every fine day, a, id put them In again 
before night. Indeed, mamma, liiey will be no iroublo 
to mo.* 

‘ Tlicn,’ sah^ her mamma, * we had better begin our work 
at once, and walic over to Mrs ForrcstcL's, and usk for the 
eggs.* 

‘ 1 am Biiro/ said Fanny, ‘ that Mrs Forrofitcr will give 
them to me ; for she said yesterday that she would wi.sh to 
know whiit present I wuiihl like best, ns I am her godchild. 

1 am oerlaiii tiiat siio will he glad to give them to me.’ 

Fanny and her mnninia were soon ready, and on their 
way to Mrs li'driester's lionsc. When arrived there, tliey 
found Mrs J‘'orvestci- al. home, who heard tho whole story 
of Fanny’s wishes, uiid her mamma’s plan for gratifying 
them, niui iimiu'diatcly sent to look for tho peahen's nest, 
wiiieli was found : and tf> Fanny’s great joy three beauti- 
ful, large, pink eggs wen; hroiiglit in, and presented to 
her by Mrs h'orivsti r ; and Fanny carried off her prize, 
wit h many good wishes h>r her success in hatching. Sho 
was able tti prociin; a lieu desirous of sitting the next day, 
.'iiid iioide a eomfortahUi iu;.st for her in a small room on 
the ground-floor, and placed tlic prceiuua eggs under her 
wings. • 

1 need not say how anxiously Fanny reckoned the days 
as tliey passed ; but 1 will tell you liow regularly she took 
[ tlie hen rvery day and fed her, and gave her water to 
drink, and then watchoil her for half an hour, while sho 
ran about the y.ird to ix*fresli hi^rself, and then put her on 
her nest again : her mamma alluw’cd her tirno to do all 
this immediately after breakfast. 

Fanny did not expect to see her littio pets until tho 
tweiity-oighth day of sitting; hut on tlic twenty-sixth 
day, when she took up the hen, sho hoard a few’ short, 
sweet, iniisieal notes, like tlie soft tones of a flute; she 
exfiiiiincd the eggs, and found that the sounds proceeded 
from them; two of them wore ehijiped at one end. She 
gently replaced the lien on her nest, and ran to her 
iiuiTiiina with a faeo radiant with sinilcs, to tell her the 
good news. Her mamma told her not to disturb tlie hen 
until tlie cveinnj|{, when she might veiituri) to take a peep 
at her tri'nsurcs again. « 

h'anny's joy w'as unbounded wiirn sho returned, to see 
Iw'o beautiful little ereatiircs speckled white; a,nd brown, 
with lonjj graceful neeks, and long wings, and largo innO'- 
ceiit-looking eyes ; and tiiey were n tiering soft sweet notes 
continually. Fanny was in raptures, and remembered no 
more her past trouble. Some litilo girls may wonder that 
Fanny was so much deligiitod; but Fanny" was a lively I 
crcflture, with strong aflections. I 

By her mamma's .idvice, Fanny did not feed her little | 
ppts that iiigiit, but left tliem to be kept warm under the * 
hen’s wings until next morning, wiieii she steeped some | 
crumlis in warm water for tiieni ; but tliey only stretched, ! 
out tlieir long necks and looked at it, hut did not know* | 
liow’ to eat it. 8o Fanny opened their bills a little, and put j 
small bits into them, to teach them. By her mamma's i 
db^ctions, she carried them and the lien to tlie front of 
the house in the siin.shine : tlie hen immediately begun to 
pick small seeds of grass for them, but they only stretched 
out their long necks and looked at them ; the hen then 
went to the soft clay and scraped away until she found a 
little w'orm, which she held up oxultirigly in hef bill to them ; 
hut her strange nurslings only looked at it, although she 
chucked and called to tliem. Tlie poor hen then appeared j 
quite at a loss how to please them ; but she fell to work 
again, and this time she scrapod up a fat earwig, which she j 
held lip to them as before. This fare appeared to please j 
their Aney, for one of them ran over and took it, and 
devoured it eagerly. The hen scraped again, and seemed 
quite contented as earwig on earwig disappeared down ttieir 
long throats, and never was at fault again to know wbat 
pleased them. Fanny also gave them oatmeal and bAr1ey<i 
cuke broken small. She took great care to bring them 
into the house every evening ; and when the cold wekthev 
came, she kepi tliem in the house on severe days, and fad 
them there ; and they got so tame, tliat they ate from her 
hanR, and ^relied on her feet and hands; They always 
eamc in to the parlour at broakfast<'Usie, to get emmbs on 
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the carpet ; and Fanny was very happy to have them, and [ 
, every one praised her for the consist cm she took of I 
them. * 

I When they were six months old, their kind nurse, the 
hen, forsook them ; and Fanny was fearful about thoiu. 
But her place was impiedUtely supplied by a little ban- 
tam-cook, which took them under his protection and 
patronaffe ; and it was very droll to see him marching 
along, followed by the peafowl, which were three times as 
large as himself ; and when he got i()o(l, he called them 
and divided it for them; he also roosted with ihem. lie 
continued his attentions and self-imposed care until they 
were able to take care of themselves, and long afterwards, 
for bantam-cocks arc j)aTti(‘nlarly aflectiouale ; and it was 
not the first time that L'iumy’s had taken the care of 
orphan chickens. 

When June returned, b'anny’s mamma and Mrs Forres- 
ter were so pleased with her attention and iwrscverancc, 
tliat they each made her a nice present. Her mamma 
gave her a house for her peafowl, open at the sides, and 
roofed witli hoards on the tojj, wliicli was portable, and 
could be placed whercvfT there was moat shelter. It was 
painted green, and looked very pretty in the shrubbery. 
Mrs ForrcstcFs j)resciit wns a silver peacock, beautifully 
chased for a l>roocli : so she was doubly rewarded for lier 
trouble and care, and her nurslings y>roved to be a eock 
and hen. The i>cacoe.k is now in full beauty and splen- 
dour, and walks about like an emperor, to tlit great de- 
light of Fanny. 


1 Jv "7 . A LADY VRKEMASON. 

^ ’’The Hon. Klizaboth St Legcr was the only female ever 
initiated into the ancient mystery of freemasonry. How 
hUc obtained this honour wo shall lay before our readers. 
Lord Donerailo, Mi8.s St Legcr’s father, a very zealous 
mason, held a warrant, and occasionally o])eiicd Lodge at 
Doncmilo Hoiisc, his sons and some intimate friends 
assisting, and it is said that never were the inasonJc duties 
more rigidly performed than by them. Previous to the 
initiation of a gentleman to the first steii.s of masonry, 
Miss iSt Legcr, who was a young girl, haj)pened to be in an 
apartment adjoining the room generally used as a lodge- 
room. This room at the time w'as luidergoiiig some alte- 
ration ; amongst other things, the wall was eonsiderably 
reduced in one y)art. The young lady living heard the 
voices of the freemasons, and prompted by t he enriosily 
natural to all to see lliis mystery, so long and so secretly 
locked up from public view, she had the courage to pick a 
brick from the wall with her scissors, and witnessed the 
0 ceremony through the two first steps. Curiosity satisfied, 
fear at once took po^ssession of her mind. There was no 
mode of escape cxeeid through the very room where the 
concluding part of the sei'ond step was still being solem- 
nised, and that being at the far end, and the room a very 
large one, she had resolution sufficient to attempt her 
escape that way; and with light buf frcnihling step gTidod 
along unobserved, laid lier hand on tlie handle of the door, 
and gently opening it, before her stood, to her disiniay, a 
Tgrim and surly tyier with his long swor<l unsheathed. A 
shriek that pierced througii the a])arlmeni alarnu'd the 
members of the lodge, who, all rushing to the d.>er, and 
finding that Miss 8t Lcger had been in the room during 
the ceremony, in the nrst panixysm of their rage, hcV 
death was resolved on, but from the moving sup]iIication 
of her younger brutlier, her life was eavevl, on condition of 
her going througii the whole of the solemn ceremony she 
had unlawfully witnessed. This she consented to, and 
they conducted the beautiful and terrified young lady 
through those trials which arc sometimes more than 
enough for masnnlinc resolution, little thinking they were 
■ taking into tlus Imsom of their craft a member that would 
afterwards refiect a lustre on the annals of masonry. The 
lady was cousin to General Anthony St Legcr, governor of 
St Lucia, who instituted the interesting race and the 
celebrated Donoaster St Legcr stakes. Miss St Legcr 
married Rlcluvd Aldwortli, Esii. of Newmarket. When- 
ever a benefit wa^iven at the theatres hi Dublin or Cork 
for the Masonio Female Orphan Asylum, she walked at 
the head of the freemasons with her apron and other 
. insignia of freemasonry, and sat in the front row of the 
stage box. The house was always crowded on those occa- 
sions. Her portrait is in the lodge-rooiM^ almost e^ory 
lodge in Irclatid. — Limeruik CAronMe, jf&l*' 


WAIT NO LONGER! 

On for such on education-^ 

Knowledge pro8{icring in tho land, 

As sliall make this busy nation 
Great in heart as strong in hand. 

Knowledge ff'ee and unencumbered, 

Wearing no dogmatic fetters ; 

Q,i]ickcniiig minds that long have elumborcd ; 
doubling life by living letters. 

Knowledge that shall lift opinion 
High above life's sordid bustle : 

Tliought claims limitless dominion— 

Men have souls as well as muscle. 

Knowledge that shall rouse the city, 

Bflr tho village, shako the glen ; 

Teach the smiter iu the smithy, 

And thu ploughman, they ore men. 

All who will may gather knowledge, 

Prompt for every oarnost wooer ; 

Indifleront to school or college, 

She aids the persevering doer. 

Dli.iil wo walt-^anil wait for over. 

Still procrastinalion rueing ; 

Brlf-cxcrtion trusting never— 

Always drcatuiiig— never doing ? 

Wait no longer— Hope, I'^aith, liabour, 

Make nit-in what ho ought to he ; 

Never yet hath gun or sabin 
Conquei-ed such a victory ! 


COlUi»F.NSATrONS. 

Do you not perceive, Hien, that evil is neccBsary for tho 
development of good; can you say that misery is not cssen* 
I tinl for happiness ? Illness is tho exception to lieolth, yet 
what should wo know of hraltl) unless illness existed to 
indicate it ? If at this moment you wer(5 on a sick-bed, 
your conditinn would induce pity from your friqnds— virtue 
again emanating fro^in evil. I'hey would do all iu their 
power to ease your sufferings — kindness, another virtue*, is 
thus in.'iiiircKtcd. You would feel grateful for their atten- 
tion-gratitude, you see, Bi)ring8 up ! If you bear your 
nfflirfioii with fortitude — again good arises! If, on the 
contrary, yon are iiniiatient, those around you refrain from 
saying or doing the slightest thing to irritate you — good- 
iie.sM again oinanates from the same soil ! At length you 
bf'coiiic stronger, and then, being slightly ailing, you feel 
comparatively happy — thus happiness has absolutely arisen 
from th.at which, in its pnsitivo nature, is an evil; and the 
very afilintion which made you grieve, is, by a slight modi- 
fication, not altering its original nature, a subjec^ ,'^ gpn- 
gratulation and pleasure ! Tims, Alfred, depcilig it, 
however w'c may doubt the ])erfection of 
Creator, all is oomplctely in aecordanoe 
design; and when you coinjdain of the cxisteip^ti^^il^'W 
the world, you complain of the very elemeniFwkioh^;|^ 
lop.s goodiic.ss.— 


Death comes equally to us all, and makes us all equal 
when it comes. The ashes of an oak in a chimney are no 
epitaph of that oak, to tell me how high, or how la^^, that 
was ; it tells me not what fiocks it sheltered while it stood, 
nor w'liat men it hurt when it fell. Tlie dust of great per- 
sons’ graves is speechless too ; it says nothing, it distin- 
guishes nothing. As soon the dust of a wretch whom 
thou wouldst not, as of a prince whom thou couldst ^QOt 
look upon, will trouble tbfne eyes if the wind blow it 
thither ; and when a whirlwind hath blown tho dust of the 
churchyard into the church, and tho man sweeps out 
the dust of the church into the churchyard, who will 
undertake to sift those dusts again, and to ptonounoe — 
This is the patrician, this is noble flower, and this tho 
yoemon, this the plebeian bran. — Donne. 

Published by W. & B. Ohasibsss, ITfgh Street, Kilinlnnsti. Ajso 
sold by D. CiiambbAs, 98 Miller Street, Glaivow; W. S. Oith, 
147 Stnund, London; and J. M*GxiASIiaii, 81 tt’Olier Straet, 
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O RUS! 

‘ () Rus, quando,* &c. — * Oh country ! when shall I jsc*e 
thee again?* may now be repeated with a more pro- 
found feeling than at any former time, for it begins to 
seem greatly problematical if such a thing as the coun- 
try ever again can le seen. We still talk of going to 
tlie country, and when we do go out of town, and find 
ourselves amongst corn'fields, or by river sides, or in 
the midst of woods, we are apt to think or suppose, or 
to si)eak as if wc thought or supposed, that vre really 
arc in the country. But a little reflection in such cir- 
cumstances soon convinces us that wc are not in the 
country at all— -that is, wliat we have always under- 
stood to be the country. Pront our earliest days, we 
liave been taught to regard tlie country as a place in 
diract contrast to the city. In the one place all is arti- 
ficial, or mail's work. In the other all natural, or God's 
work. Now, what so forcibly strikes me is, that things 
are not now in a more natural state in the country than 
in the town. Nay, 1 sometimes feel tempted to prefer 
that kind of country which Mr J'axton can make in 
the midst of a large city, to that larger out-of-town 
kind; simply for this reason, that Mr Paxton’s land- 
scape is fully the more successful in excluding artificial 
objects and disturbing associations. 

I am far from saying that the country ought to be un- j 
cultivated, in order to satisfy one’s ideas about it. On 
the contrary, agricultural economy enters into these 
ideas. Wc think of the simple fanners of Horace and 
Virgil, the sunburnt Sabine wife, the oxen hearing the 
inverted yoke on their languid necks, the iatix ntia 
fundis^ the erranics gregcs\ the mvgitimpie })Oum : all these 
things, if to bo had genuine and unsophisticated, would 
only add to our enjoyment of the old idea of the country. 
But, spirit of Flaceus ! what wouldst thou have thought 
of a large farm, with all its modern meclianisni, con- 
verting it into a mere food-producing factory ? Shade 
of Marol where would have been thy Georgies, if thou 
hadst had to include considerations as to Mark Lane, 
and competition with the markets of Odessa and New 
York? Can we imagine the former poet lost in the 
delights of grapes and wine ui remoto gramine, if that 
remotum gramen had been soiled with the smoke of a 
.steam-engine, belched from a red brick chimney, which 
rears its tall form over the steading to the utter defor- 
mation of the landscape ? Why, the very gleaners, per- 
haps one of the most pleasing features of old farm life, 
are no more. Their work is done by a machine, in 
order to add infinitdsima% to the accounts of produce. 
Call you tliis the country ? 

Rrofessor Wilson has sung— for Ins prose articles are 
noble poems — of the beauties of the Scottish streams, and 
the pleasures of angling in them. But lot the angler 
be carefhl of his choice amongst those streams, that he 


may plant himself on one whose banks are not ticketed 
with threats against trespassers. Mr Stoddart celebrates 
the troiiting wliicli he enjoys in and about Kelso; but 
Mr Stoddart knows that it is a fearful joy which any 
stranger could snatch with a rod in his liand in that 
neigh boiirliood. His better course would be to join the 
Anglers' Club, which is fain to lease a bit of * 'IVced’s 
silver streams glittering in the sunny beams,* in order 
that it may catch Rs fish in peace. The Highlands one 
might suppose to be too wide to be beset by any such 
restrictions. any one who thinks so try to j)enc- 
trate Glou Tilt. Jt lotjks like tluj country, but it is all 
a deception. It is merely a shop where game is kept 
for sale, and to which none can be admitted but those 
who are disposed to become customers. The country I 
— with ground officers and gillies walking about it As 
well call the Surrey Zoological Gardens the Vale of 
Tenipe. O /?m.v, again ! 

There arc some things in which one never learns 
lessons from disappointment, but continually renews 
the effort, only to be disappointed once more. Such are 
one's annual autumnal attempts to sec? the country. 
With elated feelings wc go to take out our ticket by 
the stage-eoath. We make the journey in a semi- 
delirium, thinking, ‘Well, now, after all my year’s toils, 
1 am going to have two or three charming days in the 
country.' We get to our destination, some famed and 
favourite place of resort, where there are inns and 
lodgings for visitants like us. Say it is the Bridge of 
Allan, which really is a place of considerable rural 
merits, at least in comitarison with otlicrs. Full of 
eager exiKJctation, w'e set out to explore its most cele- 
brated walk, which wc Jiavc been told conducts through 
a delightful woody valley. Beliuld, on the other side of 
the pretty rocky channel of the stream, a railway cut- 
ting through the hazel banks ! There is the panting, 
^molang train coming up, with no one knows Iiow 
many passengers, first, second, and third class, or how 
much goods tr^dfic. ^'he spoil banks have spoiled hun- 
dreds of the ancient oaks and birks of Allan Water, 
and tamed one whole side of the valley effectually. 
And this is called the country I ‘ After all, your walk 
through the woods on the undisturbed side is pleasing.* 
With every fifth tree bearing the inviting sliop-bill of 
Messrs Shaw and Baldwin, haberdashers in Stirling! 
This the country ! 0 Flacci}^ and Maro— the country ! 
This very village, not manjk years ago, wtis really a 
village, with' pretty rustic ol^ects about it, and nothing 
ellb. But it is the very fate of such places to be loved 
too well, and to perish in that love. City folks flock to 
them because tliey are sweetly rural, and never test 
till, having converted them into smart towns, they dis- 
cover that they are sweetly rural no longier, and so 
desert them. And thus it u that flood of sophisti- 
cation spreads over the land, until it u at last difficult, 
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if not impossible, to find one spot which answers to our 
old ideas '■of the country. And once more wo cry, 
U}Jf^usr 

I have now wandered pretty nearly over the whole 
of this island of Great Britain, and at length 1 am 
pretty nearly convinced that it contains no such thpig 
as country. I once got to a cliarniing jilace in a 
nook of Devonshire, which scchichI at fjrst sight a 
perfect Elysium, and sitting dc>wn on a ntone. I said, 

‘ Well, here now at last is one little place really simple 
and rural; here is one last vestige of the country.’ 
Looking round, 1 bidicM on a wall closo hy me an 
advertisement of Life I’illfi! On another occasion I 
found rayself in an cNqnisitel}' ‘beautiful nook of tlir 
Firth of Clyde, a spot apparcutl}" so inaccessible, that 
1 thought life rniglit there be dreamt away any 

intrusion of the base ideas of the artifii:ial world, and 
with notliing around one hut a few primitive-minded 
swains and gentle damoisellea. Behold, on turning a 
corner, n whole nest of boxes belonging to (Basgow 
citixens, and a ticket advertising the rest of tlio ground 

* To Fi'Ur’ on the most advantageous term,'!, Yhile over 

the neighbouring knowe came the smoke, and hiss, autl 
plunge of a steamer, which, as tlic more Irngthcncd 
announcement of the newspapers was redulous to tell, 
called twice every day to take up and let down pas- 
sengers! Look abroad, and it is all the sainc. In the 
most retired spots in ytvitzcrhuid you are beset, by 
men, women, and cliildrcn, bent on convcrling yon into 
capital, by being your guides to watf'rfalls, by selling 
you toys, or exercising force on j^nr feeling's of . 

The very shepliords far up among tlic Alpine soli- 
tudes, if there be anything fine about tlicir situation to 
attract visitors, convert their (•.lialcts into aubcrge.s, and 
quickly lose the fine edge and flush of savage innn- 
ccnce in a thirst for francs and batzen. Ascend Vesu- 
vius, and you will be pulled to pieces among competing 
guides. Travel in Arcadia, nnd it is chls against your j 
escape from being robbed. The Cast.'dian foiiritjiiti itself 
is now probably, like St Anton's Well on Arthur's | 
Beat, dealt out to .the passing traveller for eoyipcrs. In j 
short, every part of the earth prod lims that tlio (‘(mu- 
try, the true country as it was of old, is ;i lost idea. 
We may cry ‘ () Rus !' till wc nrc hoarse, but we never 
again sA«// sec the country. Wc must rest content to 
have it only as a poetical tradition. 

It is surely a very sad consideration that, in the 
development of tilings in our age, anything so delight- 
ilil should so utterly perish. Some will bring it for- 
ward as n consolation that wliat comes instead is of 
more real value. ‘It i.s not merely,* they viilf sfiy^. 

* that farms become more productive uruhT the exalted 
mechanical system to which they are now siilyecttd, 
or that a pretty valley is rendered all the better tiling 
by aiVording a Ihie for railway communication ; but, 
iu tbc advance of ail those matcriaiities, the basis is 
laid for grander moralities also. JSpace being more 
densely peoplc(i, greater social and politi(‘al iirobloms ! 
are worked out, and man, on the whole, unde rgoes an 
exaltation.’ Well, 1 don’t know — 1 havo iny misgivings. 
Be it observed the country is one of the things which 
has hitherto operated most largely on thc^ human race 
—its green and its bloomcry have solaced the eyes* of 
men in all times; its solitudes have afforded a field 
whero his soul could relax itself in meditation, and 
drink in the pure refreshing spirit ol nature. Cm they 
now want all this, and yet he the same beings? 

tlie future generations be quite what liiey ought to be in 
all respects, if thfii;:e bo no bums in which, while young. 


•they may paidlo, and no gowans which their infant 
hands may pu’, and their infant eyes gaze into till the ' 
silver-set gold becomes a.. heart idea for ever? I fear 
me not, and cannot but anticipate that O JhisI must 
yet come as a wail from many lands. 

A'lSIT TO THE PRISON AT READING. 

A HiJoTiT time ago, wlicn at Re.ading in Berkshire, I 
took occasion to visit the prison of tiiiit plac<3 — a largo 
and handsome building, with courtyards, occupying 
an airy Bitualion on a knoll outside the town. The 
establishment, in its actual organisation, differs little 
from the prison of 1‘cntonvillo, and some other new jails 
throughout the kingdom, and bo far there was no per- 
ceptible novelty to engage attention; tlie only thing 
probably which renders it worthy of special notice, is 
tli^^ reputation it has obtained for the successful recla- 
mation of criminals ; and it may be well to know how 
far aucdi a result is founded ou any peculiar method of 
trcaiment. 

The ry.stem of discipline pursued at Reading is a 
blending of work with moral and religions instruction ; 
the inmates are ('I'infincd each in a sex^aralo light C(.ll, 
as is now almost universal in prisons of this class ; and 
in these (udls, except .".t intervals of exercise in the 
outer courts, .and when attondinf; chripel, or when con- 
sigTUid to an i»dinuary, they may be said to live frcjiu 
the i)criuil of entrance to departure. After visiting 
di/njrent ward^, and looking into various cells, 1 was 
enabled to remark wherein lay the chief dinerciiee be- 
tween the course of life in this and oilier establishments. 
It was evident there was less work going on. The Cen- 
tral Prison at Perth iniiy be compared to n inannfactory 
— the prison of Reading to a monastery. TMy own im- 
pres.‘)ions have always been in favour of giving prisoners 
identy of work, I Ijavo considered labour to bo in somo 
respects synonymous with virtue, as idleness is with 
vice. And this is no new view. Lixhm'a ct ora is 
not a B.aying of yesterday. Tliat the framers of the 
new prison system now generally in vogue have enter- 
t.'iiiicd similar opinions is jwetly obvious — the loom, 
plane, hammer, liavc become instruments of discipline. 
Instead of ycll«, and the chinking of chains, the corri- 
dors of our iirisons rcpound with the brisk movements 
of the Bhutilc. All this, one is inclined to liclieve, must 
be an improvtmcnl; but the authorities of Reading 
pri.son give it as their conviction that w’ork may he 
carried too far as a niiwal engine, and therefore within 
their domain tlicy have substituted religious instruction 
and meditation fur much of the usual course of labour. 

1 was interested in lionring c.xplanations on this sub- 
ject ; .and they were freely and kindly offered by the 
Rev. jMr Field, the e1ui]»lain of the cstablisbiuent, who 
has recently given to the world a w'ork, the best of its 
kind, on the separate system of imprwonment* Before 
making any comment on the extent of the instruction 
afforded, it may be iiroix^r to follow Mr Field through his 
description of the daily life in the prison, beginning with 
the admittance of a prisoner. ‘ On the prisoner being 
conducted to the inner gates of the jail, his commitment 
having been examined by the officer in attendance, and 
the doors being closed, the constable is no longer respon- 
sible for the safe custody of his charge. Escape, cither by 
violence or cunning, being iiAct to impossiblo, handcuffs 
and irons are now removed; the person of tlie prisoner 

* Prison DiBcijdinc ; the Advaotagos of tho Sopoi’fttc Bjrateni 
of Imprisonment, with a Detailed Ac(M)ixnt of the Dtaeiplino now 
Pursued in the Now County Jail at Reading. My the Rev. J. 
I'icld, M.A., Chaplain. 3 vols. 8 / 0 . London : Longman. 1848. 
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is searched, and all things taken from him 'which would 
be either useless or injurious to him whilst in contiue- 
ment. Ho is then lodged, fi^r a few hours at most, in a 
reception -cell, there to await the inspection of the 
surgeon, irho daily visits the prison. This examination 
having been made, the prisoner is next led to the baths, 
being shown, as he passes, the* dark cells, whicli, as a 
preventive to broaches of discipline, he is kindly fore- 
warned are provided for tlie puniahnieiit of tlio refrac- 
tory. Whilst allowed tlie needful indulgence of a warm 
bath, his own clothes arc removed to be furnigatfd, and 
laid up until his liberation, and he is x>rnvided with all 
requisite apparel at the expense of the county. The 
process of cleansing and clothing having been completed, 
the prisoner is next conducted to'liis appointed cell: if 
for trial, in a wing whicJi is distinguished as tlie .fail, 
in which safe custody alone is the olycct sought and in- 
sured; or if convicted, in some part of the Iloufic of 
Correction. The cell being furnished with books, iStc, 
the inmate finds relief in his seclusion, means of Im- 
provement are at once w'ithin his rea<;h, some x>rolitabIc 
employment is permitted, and the diligent occupation 
of time, though not enforced, is encoiirag-cd.’ 

His course now begins. At six o’clock in ibe morn- 
ing he is summoned from bed, open.s a.od s-Imkcn up bia 
bedding, 'washes liimsclf. clcanr. the c(‘ll an(4 corridfw, 
and rolls up his luiniinock. At eight o’clock he break- 
fasts, and tljeii ustmlly spends some leisure tisne in pre- 
paring a lesson for the schoolmaster, which lie has 
been recommended, but not compelled to learn. At ton 
minutes past nine the bell rings for cbiipel, to which 
tho male and female iirieoncr.*! go, each iinlividual live 
paces apart, to prevent communication, tho w(»men with 
their veils, and tho men with the peaks of Ihcir caps 
dtrwn. From ton till eleven the jirisoncr takes exercise 
in the airing-yard, or else is employed at tlie pumiis. 
From eleven till twelve, on iiUerimte d'lya, he receives 
instruction from the cliaplnin in a class, e.nd on the 
other days assists in cleaning the jirif'on, or eiiijdoys 
liimsclf, if permitted, in working at liis own trade. 
From one till three — Instruction, work, and reccivir'g a 
visit in liis cell twdee a week from* the chaplain. From 
three till four — ^J^iXereiso in the open aw. F'rom four 
till six — He is visited in his cell by the Rchoulmastcr, 
when class lessons arc repeated, and he is privately 
taught writing, arithmetic, or PvmeUiirig else calculated 
to improve the mind or to be of adv.antage in after-life. 
Intcrv.'ils occupied as before. Six— Supper ; after whi(*U 
tho remaining space is <levotcd to mental and moral 
improvement exclusively, till eight o’clock, when the 
prisoner goes to bed. 

Each cell is 13 fc('t in length, 7 in breadth, and 10 in 
height, and besides being well ventilated, is kept at a 
proper temperature by pipes from a hot-air apiiaratuR. 
iProvided with a table, scat, and every needful accom- 
modation, the cell is also lighted ivith gas ; and, in short, 
nothing is 'wanting to midcr the aj)artment. a ])]easant 
and healthful place of residence. Uiifortanately, 'vrhun 
discharged from his prison home, the subject of so much 
attention finds himself exposed to that IciTible neces- 
elty — independent exertion. Ittferriug to this stage of 
-Nhifl course, Mr Field observes: ‘His situation is most 
perilous and painful. He is probably destitute, and 
his character is lust. JIcneo means of obtaining the 
necessaries of life by honest industry arc seldoui af- 
forded. Those whose advice and example might tend 
to strengthen good resolutions and encourage reforma- 
tion treat him as an outcast ; whilst former companions I 
in crime invite his return, ofiering assistance and relief, 
llqjected by others, lie is welcomed by them. Allured 
by promises, and almost compelled by threats to aban- 
don recent purposes rjf ^endment, who can estimate 
the force of temptation to which the poor liberated 
offender is exposed? In order to stay the return to 
crime, by providing for the day’s necessities, a small 
sum is given to every criminal offi his discharge from 
Reading Jail; and if his conduct daring his imprison- 1 
ment has been such as to induce the hope of his refor- 


mation, it is the practice of the chaplain to recommend 
him to the kind consideration of the clergyman to 
whose parish be may be returning, as the most effec- 
tual means of rendering gootl dctcuiiinations steadfast. 
Sadly imperfect, however, must our system of crirainal 
treatment yet remain until sviinc plan for the cmploy- 
luent of tile released offender shall funiish him with 
the opportunity of obtaining an honest subsistence by 
his own efforts.* 

In this Hist sentence Mr Fifld ])(»inta to what has 
been often referred to a.s a desideratum— places of volun- 
tary refuge, wnere work would be given to i-Oeased pri- 
soners till they e»>nld find employment elsewhcTO. We 
would, linwcvtT, recommend great caution in attempting 
the establishment of any such institutions. While they 
might benefit a few, to the greater number they would 
ill all likelihood only ])rove places of rendezvous, where 
new dopredfil ions could he conveniently idanneil ; and at 
th*" very lea*!t, they would be national workskops^ with 
crime as a qualification for admission. The very pro- 
jection of a tcliemc of this kind shows the danger to 
A^'liicb Foc‘i<'ty i.s (‘xpo.;«;d by the jdans of an inconside- 
rate tdiilanthrojiy. Jn pampering the most wortldess 
part of the ofimmnnity at the exiiensc of the toiling 
millions, it will generally be agreed we have gone far 
enough. * A .serioii.s objection to tho separate system 
of iiMiirisonment ^ its enormous expense. The pri- 
f^oncra are band.somely lodged, well fed, and a large 
bodi' (>f re.'-'peet.'ible individuals, including a governor 
.and ehapbiin, require to bo emjiloyed. In the prison 
of Heading, the avoriigc cost of maintenance of an 
immitc is U)'«- TmI. per week ; and reckoning expense 
of trial, Ac. the liounly is put to an outlay of at least 
jj.3() for eacdi eonvieted i>risuner. The expenses in-' 
curred for such purjioses. however, ought not to be 
grudged, if tho <‘nd is effected. But there lies a 
question. The system of separate imprisonment is 
expected to ivork beneficially in two ways — by tho 
terror it insi)irc.'», and tho reformation it effects. Com- 
pared witli the viciou.s anrl inlnirnanc practices formerly 
in ic'c, it seems all that wisdom and idiilanthropy can 
suggest. If we suppose a clown transferred suddenly 
from Uic tuumU of a village taproom to the stately 
sobriety of a drawing-room, filled with elegantly-dressed 
ladic.^ wc shall not imagine so wild a eliangc as that 
cxpcriencjcd by a criminal caught up from the midst of 
his associates and ]il;iccd in a xirison conducted on tho 
separate system. Seclusion, stilUicsB, order, decency, 
respectability — bow terrible do these tilings appear to 
such a man! The world seems to be turnec upside 
down. The morality be lias laiiglicd at is no looger a 
j'.sl; tlic religion be has spurned is no longer a fable ; 

\ he parson be has mocked is his master. It is no wonder 
that he belicve.s the Inlc.s he has been told of so terrible 
a system creating insanity ; ami indeed many prisonq)rg 
endeavour to take advantage of tho supposed fact by 
pretending to turn mad ! 

» I^cnsunt speculations these ; but unfortunately some- 
thing can be said per contra. It iiiay happen that 
nianj’ persons do not value liberty very highly, par- 
ticularly wiuai associated w ith destituliun ; they may 
rather have a liking for quarters at 10s. Cd. a 'week 
paid for by tbc public, 'j’be warm bath, the regular 
diet, tho clean clothing, the light vrork, the books to 
read, and the well -ventilated apartments, which our 
splendid prisons invitingly ofibr for their acceptance, 
havo doubtless ebarnis for a certain class of minds. 
Thus ill abolishing a harsh routine of penal discipline, 
revolting lo Immanity, and practically valueless ns a 
means of reformation, we may have either gone too fhr 
in an ojiposite direction, or been forgetful of the new 
conditions into which society seems to be merging. 
The subject at all events demands careful considera- 
tion. Borne of the humbler classes of the people are 
becoming so destitute, so lost to all sense of decency, 
it would not be surprising to see a general run 
made on the prisons. In the prii^ of liverpdol, 
as it appears, a number of Irish Vagrants are (or 
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were lately) confined for refusing to tell to what 
parish they belonged. In the circumstances of these 
honieless wretches, liras imprisonment u punishment? 
Wb ivould venture to say that they never were more 
comfortable in their lives. ‘ If you don’t tell where you 
come from, you will be sent fb prison,’ says the inagis* 
trate. ‘ Thank you, that is exactly what I want.’ Re- 
plies the vagrant. ‘But consider the loss of character.’ 
‘I care nothing for character : I want food.’ ‘ 'Pho only 
food you mull get is bread and water.’ ‘ Jlctfx^r than not 
be fed on anything at nil.’ ‘ If you go on this ivay, 
and defy the law, you will he tran.spomd.’ ‘ Nothing 
would 1)0 more pleasant.’ When so»?icty comes to such 
a pass that people reason in this way, it is tliiic to look 
about for soiiie other <g)rre(:tivc Ilian prisons. 

The number of rc-cumniitnicnts to the best conducted 
prisons in Scotland is said to be from sixty to eighty per 
cent. According to a late Report, the re-coniniittals to 
the prison of Eiiinburgh ‘ ivaa as high as seventy per 
cent.’ In the evidence taken on the subject before jiar- 
lianient, the following is given by one of the directors of 
the I’rison Hoard of Scotland: — ‘Yon say that the at- 
tempt to combine those two results, the reformation of 
the criminal, and the deterring of evil- disposed jK-rsons, 
haa hitherto failed. Do you think yonr experience of it 
has gone on so far as to enable you to givc*that opi- 
nion generally ? ’ ‘No: I W’ould 8p(\'4' with the caution 
which 1 feel to be proper in such a case, because wc 
have not had very long experience : hut looking to the 
experience of five years, and the result — w’hieh shows 
that sixty-seven per cent, of those who have i»assed 
through the General Prison have been ascertained to 
have been re-coinmittcd — it docs not seem to mo that 
. the combined system is producing such good eficets as 
could he wished.’ 'Purniiig to the Report respecting 
the pri.son at Jieading, jireseiited to the imigistrates of 
Berkshire, Michaelmas 1817, >vc find it stated th.at of 
840 prisoners who w'erc in custody during the previous 
twelvemonths, ‘ 297 had been before in custody either 
in this or otlier counties, and of thes(! 9(J had be(‘ii 
previously confined in your present jail.’ Oom par- 
ing this result with that stated in relation to tieol- 
tish prisons, Mr Eicld lakes no small j,Tedit for the 
superior system of management in the pri.son to which 
he is attached. ‘ In the General Prison at P(;rtli,’ says 
he in his work on i)risoiis, vol. i. p. 17.'h ‘the olliccrs 
arc exemplary ; the order maintained is excellent ; all 
the prisoners arc in separate confinement, and none 
less than twelve months. But there the fatal plan 
which has been referred to is followed- [excess of indus- 
trial labour], and the ctVeets are disastrous both to the 
culprits and their country. The In.speetors’ Reports, 
and the evidence quoted, show us that not less than 
eiifhti/ per cent, of the criminals discharged from this 
prison arc rc-commilted ! How, then, shall wc account 
for the fact, that of criminals of the same class released 
from the jail of Reading, the proportion re-committed 
docs not amount to uiio-te?u/i of that iminber'^ The 
cause is easily described ; because at Reading, whilst*' 
industrial training is not disregarilcd, it is subordinate 
to, and not sufl'ercd to interfere with, IScriptural, and 
, therefore corrective instruction.’ 

* Gii hearing a similar explanation from ]Mr Field 
personally, and after going from cell to cell, and listen- 
ing to chapters from tlie New Testament, delivered from 
memory by the very contrite-looking prisoners, 1 felt as 
I if at length the anxiously -considered problem of prison 
discipline had been satisfactorily solved. Reflection, 
however, suggests doubts as to the validity of the results 
said to be achieved, 1 may not deny the e\idcDCC of 
the amiable chaplain, canicst in the pei^orniance of 
his sacred duties ; and yet ihere is reason to fear 
that fallacies lurk under Ills statements and enmpari- i 
sons of which lie is not aware. It may be thought ' 
scarcely fair that he gives the go-by to the 297 out of 
the 840 who had already been in prio^^n elsewhere, and 
fixes only on the 96 re-commitments to Reading prisoit. 
Such is not an exactly logical set-ofi' against ttie re- 


commitments to the prison at Perth. This last-men- ' 
tiuned prison is for all Scotland, as respects long con- 
finements — the Reading pj^ison, as far as we are aware, 
is only for Berkshire, or at least a limited district; and 
w'C are not presented with any evidence as to how many 
of the 840 prisoners find their way afterwards into 
prisons in distant parts ^f the kingdom. But supposing 
the comparison instituted as regards the ratio of re- 
commitments to be connect, wc must still be on our 
guard against the ]) 08 sibility of error. It is true tlic 
amount of religious instruction imparted in Perth prison 
seems to be small, while the amount of work pretty 
nearly fills up all the time ; but this is not the whole 
cause of the vast disproportion of re-comrnitinents. Scot- 
land has few parish ivorkliouses, into which destitution 
may fioat and find a harbourage ; the able-bodied iioor 
are not entitled to relief ; the means for procuring em- 
ployment are much more scanty than in England ; a 
concurrence of causes — among others, the long sup- 
pr(!N.sion of harmless recreations and the neglect of 
matters of refined taste — lias engrafted wide-spread 
habits of intemperance, with a lamentable abandonment 
of self-respect ; in fine, tbe large towns are crowded 
with a population ns abject and vile us the lazzaroni of 
Naples, and in circumstani cs fully more hopeless, while, 
as if to .ijfgravate this enormous evil, Edinburgh, (31us- 
gow, amf some otlier cities — the prime fountains of 
crime— are suffering from an influx of Irish in the last 
stages of destitution. That in such circumstances our 
prisons should be crowded, is not very wonderful, nor 
docs it the least reflect on the course of discipline pur- 
sued, tliat it fails to prevent the return of ofiTenders to 
what must be to them a comfortable home. Hear the 
evidence of the Lord Justice (Cleric, our chief criminal 
judge, on tbe subject : — ‘Even on the separate system, 
and fur a long period, impt isonmeni li.'is really no terror 
for the bulk of ofienders; and the better the system, 
it is an undoubted result that the dread of imprison- 
ment will and must be diminislied. After these offen- 
ders are all taught to read, and get books to read 
at extra liours, if reformation is not produced, at least 
the oppression of imprisunnient is over to people of 
coarse ininds,caud living a life of w-retehedness out of 
prison. And luincc I am sorry to say that with those 
who are not reclaimed in our prison, the dread of im- 
Xirisniimciit seems to liave entirely vanished. And I 
understand tliat among the community at large in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police olfieers, the 
feeling is very general that, owing to the comforts 
neccssarUt/ attending a f/ood jail, the separate system, 
looked on first with alarm, has now no effect in deterring 
from crime those who arc not reformed.’ 

The general result at whieli w e would arrive respect- 
ing the separate system of imprisonment is, that it, is a 
failure. Here and there, from sonic X)artieular circum- 
stances, as at Reading, the per centage of re-eommittals 
may he moderate ; but taken altogether, the iiuiiiber of 
those who arc again convicted and imprisoned is con- 
siderable. A large number, indeed, suffer imprisonment 
four, five, and even six and eight times. Much of this 
no doubt is imputable to the practice of consigning 
young delinquents at first to prison for short periods — 

H time not sufficiently lung to produce any good eflbcts, 
hut, on the contrary, calculated to harden the mind 
against moral and religious impressions. Reform in 
this particular is eminently dc.sirable, though in such a 
way as to discriminate between {letty and accidental 
misdemeanours and the offences of those who have, to 
all appearance, entered on a course of vice. So far the 
scandal of reiieated imprisonments might, to a certain 
extent, be removed ; but many other alterations for the 
better would be required in our social polity before the 
separate system of mii)riBonA'icnt can be said to have 
justice done to it. As* matters stand, it is our deliberate 
I impression that this system, with all its.exc^epcics, 

I and under regulations whieli may be pronounced per- 
I feet, is too greatly in advance of the present state of 
I society, particularly in Scotland. The error, if any, 
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however, is on the side not of cruelty, but humanity ; 
and we should be more rejoiced to see the people brought 
up to tlie level of the prison.s, than the prisons depressed 
to suit the degraded condition of the people. 

W. C. 

THE WAXElff HEAD. 

A GAv, good-natured havard was Lieutenant Auguste 
Dubarle, who, some twenty-five years ago, lived, laughed, 
and goBsippod away the careless hours of a green old 
age in a modest but charming retreat situated upon 
the pleasant and commanding cote which overlooks the 
ancient town and port of Ilavrc-de-Grace. Abstemious 
and frugal, like the generality of his countrymen, ho 
easily contrived to maintain hiuiscif in .sulficiont comfort 
and respectability upon the, to English notions, scanty 
iialf-pay of a retired lieutenant of infantry. 

The good-humoured veteran was a type, perhaps 
somewhat an exaggerated one, of a generati«)ii of Sol- 
diers now rapidly passing away, who — moulded^!! tl;e 
fiery lava of the first rrcncli lie volution, trained in the 
glittering triumphs of the Consulate and Empire, and 
educated by the ‘Moniteur* — looked upon war as the 
essential condition of a civilised and rational people; 
peace as an exceptional and unnatural state of thing.s, 
to be abridged as mucli as possible, for the double pur- 
pose of keeping up a good supply of ‘ glory,’ and keeping 
down population to its due limits; and wlio acu'cpted 
with profound faith tlic dogma that a man born at 
Dover or Berlin could, under no possible circumstances, 
compare, as a fighting aniimil, with the individual spe- 
cially privileged to open for the first time his pecpiTs 
in Paris or Lyons. Still, the lieutenant -was a good- 
tempered man ; and I never saw him, during a seven 
j^ears’ acq^uaiutance, lose hi.s serene self-possession but 
once, and that w'as when I had the temerity to insi-st 
tliat {ipples, cherries, and plums of fine quality grew 
and ripened in England in tlie oi)cn air. This was too 
mucli ! Ills temper gave way for a moment ; but the 
atroiuous absunlity of the assertion quickly subdued his 
eboler, which expired in a boisterous gufiaw. 

I was a considerable favourite with the garrulous 
veteran, to whom talk, his own solo, was a*grcftt luxury; 
nut always attainable, as liis neighbours generally were 
rather shy at being held by the button or oar for a couide 
of mortal hours at a sitting. or»8tandiiig, according to 
the locale in which he seized his victims; and I was 
fortunately a good listener. Tlic refreshments provided 
on sitting occasions were snulf, and about a pint of vin~ 
ordinaire, both of which, when 1 w.as auditor, w’ere mono- 
polised by my host, as 1 have ever kept a conscience 
clear of tobacco in every shape, and my stomach, a deli- 
cate one, rejected then, as it rejects now, vinegar, 
however disguised or attenuated. Sometimes Monsieur 
Dubarle w'as very entertaining, his actual experience in 
the horrors and lionours of war being considerable ; at 
others insufferably tiresome, especially if he stumbled 
upon Eatiisbon ; and I was never sure, however appa- 
rently distant we seemed from that abominable jdace — 
at the Pyramids, in Spain, Portugal, llussia — ^tliat w'e 
might not run our heads against it the very next minute, 
lie unfortunately had been decorated there by the em- 
peror’s own hand. 

One evening as I entered the little sahn, 1 found 
M. Dubarle engaged in carefully dusting a glass-case, 
which covered a curious - looking composition head. 
There was a mystery connected w'ith this work of art 
which he hail appointed this particular evening to elu- 
cidate. Seating himself in his gossip-chair, he forthwith 
plunged, nothing loath, into his — in this, as in most 
other instances — somewhat episodical story. We Eng- 
lish, let me premise, who jised to boast — at least some 
of us did, till we got ashamed of it — tliat one English- 
man was a match for three of any other nation, ought 
to regard with much indulgence the egotistical absur- 
dities of the vkdle moustache. The French are not the 
only nation whose Belf-esteem has been at times stimu- 


lated into peacock extravagance, for certain ends well 1 
underst(K)d by war governments of all countries. But 
I am detaining the lieutenant from his story. i 

‘ That head, my young friend,’ lie began, * was an 
improvisation of geniup, ’vihicii France, a country where, 
as all the world knows, rmipa d'vclair — lightning strokes 
— Hash across the bruins of thousaiuls every day in the 
wliek, could rarely surpass. The ppeetacles— you observe 
tlie green spectacles — were an absolute inspiration, 
Biinil.'ir to that of the enn)cror at llatisbon, 'when’ 

* Pvste! Why, W'hat on earth can the green spoctacle.s 
have ill connexiim with your eternal llatisbi n ? ’ 

‘ A great deni, mon gartjon. Had it not been fi»r those 
spectacles, the griMiadier Auguste Dubarle, who was 

there decorated by Chut! chat! Don't lly off 

in that w'ay. Morllca! you are as imiiaticnt us a 
child ! 

* A love of glory and adventure is born with French- 

men, and 1 was not an exception to the rule. The old 
heroic chants of the country, wliich were familiar to me i 
from childhood, combined 'with the brilliant exploits 
related by iiiy venerable yrantliicre, who had served 
when a young man under Villars, who so unmercifully 
handled your famous Marlbrook’ 

* (h'lne, come, Monsieur Dubarle; that is pitching it 
rather strong, Marlborough beaten indeed ! Allans 
done !' 

‘ Von ilisputc it > f)f course you do \ The imagina- 
tion that improvised the cherries ctiu scarcely be c.x- 
pccted to recognise plain facts.’ 

‘Well, well ; go on. If I attempt to stop you every 
time you take liberties with history, you will not have 
finished by midnight.’ 

‘These stories of the excellent gramlphe fired my 
young blood, and I determined to devote myself to the 
glory of I''rancc, niui’h against my respected father's 
advice — a good man in his way, but with the most 
strangely - twJ.stcd notions imaginable. 1 h^ve heard 
him say — the drCdc — that Jacquard, a silk-weaver, or 
something of the sod, had done more for France than 
Napoleon! and that pruning trees was a more honour- 
able occupation than tliinning Austrian ranks I Bah I 
what was the conseiiuence ? lie died, poor man, not 
many^ years ago quietly in his bed. He had, to be sure, 
been three times gloriously killed \)y proxy — a mere 
pekm, never having even seen the emperor ; never wit- 
nessed a trifling skirmish, much loss the splendour of a 
field, -vdierc perhaps twxnty thousand noble fellows had 
died or w'crc dying in a full blazo of overpowering 
glory!* 

The vctcTan having paid the tribute of a passing sigh 
to the sad fate of his ecc*intric relative, proceeded : — 

‘ Soon after I joined the army, America began 
fighting to free herself from the fangs of the English 
1eo})ards, and naturally turned for assistance towards 
France, ever the disinterested protectress of struggling 
nationalities.’ 

* lie — e — in I * 

• ‘ Monsieur ? ’ 

‘Nothing, nothing! A slight choking sensation, 
that's all.’ 

‘ Bon ! The French army flew to lier assistance with 
the swiftness of an eagle ! 'rhe American stars renewed 
their waning light in the presence of the bright lilies 
of France; the two armies were placed under the 
dictatorship of Lafayette, and the British were, as a 
matter of course, driven a pas de charge into the sea. 
Some few', 1 believe, luckier tliau their brethren, escaped 
in their ships.’ 

‘ 1 imagined Washington held some slight command 
in that war%’ 

‘ What ! after our arrival ? Lafayette was not a NTa- 
poleon certainly, but, nunrbleu! he was a Frenchman, 
and had received le hapUme de Paris— [ I'arisian baptism} | 
— without which, be assured, mon neither sbldier 

nor singer, commander nor courtezan, can attain first-, 
r%te eminence. Au reste! Washington was a respectable 
i man in his way ; but as a military diief, bahT 
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* Did you ever write a romance, Monsieur Dubarie ? ’ 

* No. I have no imagination, unluckily. If I had 

one like you now — if I could invent plums purpling 
amidst eternal fogs ; cherries ’ 

‘A thousand pardons, monsieur. Ihit really your 
liistoric lights arc so new and dazzling, that one can 
scarcely help being startled now and then.’ 

* Well, I accompanied the army to America, and re- 
turned with it, rich in glory, it is true, but mUeralily 
poor in everything else. We were nearly nil in the 
same condition, and consequently became vmuable auxi- 
liaries in the strife that soon afterwards coniniuia'd in 
France. 

‘ The work, as you know, went bravely and swiftly 
on, Down tumbled tlie throne*, ainl up went the guil- 
lotine. Nay, nay, do not fear that I uin about to enter 
into a rahonneinmi of the revolution. TJiat is a ques- 
tion for a pl)ilnsoj)her, wliich no one will expect a 
French grenadier to he. I'Jiere arc, J know, iwo sides 
to every piece of work, ami it ia h.ardly fair to lx* alwH 3 's 
turning the suimif one outw5ir(ls ; but I, m-Iio am a 
roj'alist^ — an iniiauialist, I should say, fnire by 

habit and instinct rather than reason and logic — confess 
to you that tlu* day, tlic 18lii Jirumuirey wlien Napoleon 
puilcd aM-ay the immortal republic by a wliilT of grape- 
sbot, was one of the happiest days of my life ! t. 

* Before all those glorious events oc^'iiirrcd, T was mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle ('oralie Dupont, an artist in wax, 
settled in the Uue tics Cnpivnnes, FariM. 'I'lio mode of 
our introduction to each otlicr was so iinplcasaritl}^ 
singular, so strangely hizarrVt that I }n:iy as well relate 
it to you. 

‘There was a grand wedding at the ehurcli of St 
.Rocq — about the last ifnnufe mnu: celebrated tliere till 
the brilliant days of tlio Umpire shone upon l<>anc‘c — 
and I was among the crowd pressing forward to obtain 
a peep at tho great people. Little Jules my nephew, 
now a liinitenant in the tith you saw him hero 

the other day — hut then a Tnisebievous litrlc tjnnim 
of four or bVe years (»f ag(‘, sidled up, and hogged 
piteously that I would carry him into the church when 
the doors opened. 1 w'as ass enough to comply, .and 
hoisted the yc'ung cor/wm astride my Bhonhlers. Tho 
doors were an instant alH-rwanls fhrowrf' back, ati<l in 
we all pressed pth-mclc. 'Tlie crowal was (he densest 1 
ever beheld. Wc were packed, wedged togelluT, with- 
out tho possibility of turning i>r moving. My arms 
Avero pinioned to my side, which being perceived by 
amiable Master Jules, he forthwith began to use my 
shoulders as a new and delightful sort of rocking-horse, 
bumping up and down with a sliort, quick motion, »md 
freely using my hair as a bridle 1 stroi'e to liberate 
one of my arms to rcadi the young villain, but it was 
impossible. Ho spurred away too charmingly, now 
with liis heels in niy' rib.s, and now witli liis toes in the 
Irick of the neck of a lady immediately befon; us. This 
brought on a new infliction -, the lady, juslly indig- 
nant" that such liberties should bo taken with hor^and 
nn.able to turn round to ascertain the cause, rchirtcd in‘ 
the only w'ay she could, by kicking out viciously be- 
liind ; and if ever a pair of vigorous heels j»layed a 
devil’s tattoo upon a i><)or fellow’s .sliina, hers did on 
mine. Tmmvrre! but it was dveiidfiil ! Vainly did 1 in 
frantic whispers adjure her, by all the saints in lieaven, 
to forbear. It w'as useless. Human nature could nut 
have Iwriie it imuh longer, when fortunately the priests 
entered, and the ccrennmy began. Jules had Bomc reli- 
gion, if he had no mercy, and forbore his exercise. The 
lady, finding the' assault Inid ceased, also graciously, 
after one vigorous parting saliiti', suspended hostilities. 
At length all was over, and out we struflglcd. The 
lady, ?ibidcmolselle Coralie l>up«>nL on being apprised 
of the cause of the assault upon her, and perceiving the 
cffoct of her cruel retaliation, melted with compassion, 
and insisted upon my accompanying her to her (tab- 
Ussemeni^ where she dressed my wounds with tier own 
fair hands. t)ur t^riendship, commenced iu this odU 
manner, thrived so rapidly, that a month afterwards I 


was her adored, adoring husband, and the master of a 
comfortable rntnagct about a hundred wax figures, the 
l)est exhibited then in Paris, a good sum of money in 
hand, and as pretty an c(]t!iipmcnt of argenterie as any 
iHiurgeats could desire. ParbleuI it was a happy life I 
led then ; but iny paradise was at last invaded by one 
of the foulest peri)ents yiat ever crawled the earth. 

‘ One of the rooms — au Iroisieme — of the house in which 
wc. lived was occupicMl by a sinister-looking scoundrel, 
a sort of clerk, who had managed in those topsy-turvy 
days to wriggle himself into an influential office — and a 
lucrative one of coTirsc, connected with the revolutionary 
tribunal. 1 had long felt, for various reasons, a dread of 
this Monsieur Tricard. Coralie had also Jier apprehen- 
sions, and frequently, cast about in her ))owerful mind . 
for tho means of defeating him, should things come to 
the worst. To the Avorst they soon did come with a ven- 
geance*. JMj’' wife and I Avere sitting together after dinner 
sipping .'I gliis.s or two of rnuftcadin^ and chuckling 
ovt^ tj|e rumours, thou ra]ndly acquiring strength, of 
the approaching downfall of lb)bcspierrc, Couthon, and 
the other when in stalked an officer with an 

order for ni\' inuncfliate arrest. I resigned myself, after 
tho fliAt io Avhat was inevitable, and was leaAung 

til.'; apartment, when fkwaln*, matchless, divine Coralie I 
wlio Ava.s weejung as if her t«;iKl(‘r heart Ai'ould hurst, cried 
out, “ Your spretartfSt c/icr Auguste ; do not go out into 
the cold air without your spectjiclcs, 5 'on that have such 
Aveak eyes.” AVhat could sl»c incaii? 1 had never worn 
s])cctaclcs in iiiy life! 1 , liow'cver, fortunately held my 
tongue, vhilc Coralie jdaced llieni, iiud tied them be- 
hind. 'I'Jjc (dficiT laughed lioarscdy, and brutally re- 
marking that I sliould not sutler much from weak eyes 
by that tiiiH* on tho morroAV, bade mo folloAv without 
tlclay. I di<l so. AVc entered a Jiaat\ and speedily 
arrived hefon* the infernal tribunal. In about half an 
hour Hit/ turn came. The trial was by no means tedious. 

J Avus h)IJ that I Avas su'cuseil by Citoycn Tricard of 
inrirismv — a charge wliicdi ranged from a plot to upset 
the rcpuldic, to the crime of doubting if J\Iaximilmn 
Ibibespiorrc w'as as lovely in imtsou as he Avas gentle 
and mild in dis])osition. 1 had, it seems, or at least 
Alonsiciir M’ricard said so, Avhieh Avas all tho same, 
Kptdccn dispiiriigiiigly of Mc.ssicurs the ex'ecutioners en 
chef of Franco; and Avas accordingly coiidenined to be 
decapitated on the following daj'. My goods aud chat- 
tels Averc at the same time declared forfeit to the re- 
public; the republic in my ease meaning an anii.able 
lodger an Iroisiimc. T Avas dragged off to La Force, 
crammed into a miserable cell, and there left to the 
undisturbed conlemplatiou of ray lArcseiit situation and 
future propja'cis. 

‘'Pwo hours had lingered Avearily away, when the 
bolts of the dungeon Avere suddenly drawn, and in 
stcppLMl, like an angel of hope visiting tlie regions of 
despair, my charming ( 'oralie. 

‘ A rapid cxi^lanation ensued. M. Tricard had already 
taken possessioji ; but dreading, a.? my guardian angel 
soon ]ierceivcd, that his master’s reign was draAviug 
rapidly to .‘i close, he was anxious to obtain 11 better 
title to my tUects than a mandate of llobeBpierrc’s 
creatures, ;iud lie tberefore proposed to marry Coralie. 
Yes, the grvdin tudually olPered marriage to my wife j 
and she, the syren, affecting dread of falling into 
poA'ert 3 % consented, after a sufficient licsitation, to es- 
pouse iiini on the following morning, imnietliutely after 
m 3 ' head had fallen ! She was now visiting me for the 
purpose of coaxing me to tell her where 1 had hidden 
certain rouleaux of gold which M. Tricard luippenod to 
know Ave were jjosscssed of a few days p|^viouily. 
Coralie added that her future husband had lortftnately 
obtained a peremptory order for ray execution at dawn 
of day I fc 

‘ I comprehended all this very well affcerwacds; but 
as Coralie ran it over, weeping, smiling, laughing, Ull in 
a breath, 1 became c;^ery instant more oxtd more con- 
founded. 

Ah ca I** I said at last ; “all this seems to amuse 
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you y&ry much ; hut* parblcu I 1 cannot at all sec the 
jest of it I The rouleaux you put away yourself; and 
as for the fortunate circumstance of being Jirst served 
to-morrow morning’* * 

* “Bo you sec this head?” interrupted Coral ie, show- 
ing me the identical one now standing on that table* 
She had brouglit it in a baskets 

* I started with amazement. It was my riini head ! 

The long black hair, the prominent were life 

itself j tho eyes were effectually concealed by a pair of 
green spectacles ! 

* “ This is tlie head, cher Auguste,” continued Coralic. 
“which sliallfall on the scaffold at to-morrow's dawn. 
But come, quick, sw’allowsomo of this brandy, and then 
to business,” 

‘ To work she wetit, and in an incredibly tliort spuce 
of time she had built my shoulders up even wdth the 
top of my head. A sort of smeoai was tlicn drawn 
over, and a slit made opposite my mouth to hn'athc 
through; the head was then fastened on the 8un#mit, 
and my cloak, a very long one, was securely tlasiicd 
round the nock. 

‘“There,” said Coralic cxultinply, “but for your height, 
I should be myself deceived. We will reinedy that 
also. Now, lie down on your straw ; then draw your 
legs up as much as you can. Now mind when j on arc 
wanted in tho morning, you will he ine.'tpable of st.and- , 
ing or rising. They will carry you out; and you must 
lie down in the cart, and suffer yourself to be carrie«l 
quietly up the stops of the scalfold, kee]>ing yourself as 
much in a heap as possible. Tricard will he then! to 
make sure, and so shall I. Tlninks to the rouleaiLi\ one 
of the jailers is already our friend. I knov,’ wliero the 
executioner wlio ollieiates to-morrow morning is to 
Ixi found, and depend upon it thjit gold, .and Iiia know- 
ledge that the days, or ratlier hours of tho ‘ terreur* are 
numbered, will iti<lii(*e him to aid tlio deception ; and 
very fortunately, as I said, there will be, thanks to my 
futur\s impatience, very litlle light. Asul now, dear 
Auguste, au revoir, for I have much yet to do.” 

‘ She was gone, leaving me gratihed certainly, but, by 
no means eomfortaldc-- not in tlfo least either in mind 
or body, I was sewed up in a sat'k it were, and, 
spite of the cold, my head and face were speedily in a 
profuse iierspivalion. Then there were so many 
chances I The executioner mmht refu.se to cheat his 
beloved gnillctme, or he might take tlic bribe, and still 
cliop off the real head over the barg.ain 1 < )r the sham 
one — could feel it shake and sway to and fro, cxcex>t 
when I steadied it with ray hand — might slip away be- 
fore its time I My fricuil, that w^as the dismallest 
night 1 ever p.assed. To crown all, 1 could not, try as 
I njight, use iny snuff-box ; and the dreadful sensaVum 
1 endured all iiigiit in consequence, none but an inve- 
terate snuff-taker as I was, and am, can imagine or 
dream ! Toiiucrrc ! but I wjis severol times tempted to 
tear myself out of my enclosure, and liave a pinch or 
two at all risks and hazards ! 

‘Everything happened in the morning as Condie had* 
foretold. I was dragged out, and I could understand, 
from the manner in wliich the gentleman wdio olHciateil 
about my head and shoulders luindlcd nits that, he at 
least remaiued faithful to his hire. The c.art rumbled 
oil, and soon arrived at the foot of the scaffold. The 
comparative silence of the place satisfied me tlierc were 
but few persons present. This was fortunate. Presently 
footsteps approached, and I discerned the voice of 
CoraUe coaxing Tricard to withdraw from contemplat- 
ing supposed victim. An instant afterw'ards, a 
fellow, imdently not in the secret, drew inc out by tho 
legs, afta' threw me over his shoulder, with a jerk so 
violent, that if I had not fortunately made a successful 
grasp at the nose at th% very moment, it would have 
sent the head "spinning again. Up he ran with me, and 
deposited me with another functionary. I heard tho 
scissors clipping away my false lotdrs, and then 1 fainted. 
When restored to consciousaesB, 1 found myself in a 
small strange apartment, liberated from the surcoat, 
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with roralie chafing my temples. 1 heard that, thanks 
to the obscurity of the morning, and the address of the 
executioner, everything passed oft' remarkably well; 
and M. Tricard wjis .•it that moment imiuitiently await- 
ing his bride. Ih fore unu day closed, llobespierre and 
his associates had perished ; some by their own hands, 
F^nd sonic by tiie doom tlu y had so often awarded to 
others. Tricard slmred the fate of the master-butchers. 

* Coralie and I lived happily together for many months 
afrerward.««( but at last the conscription found me, and 
I folloAved the winflul-empcror in the bvilHant career 
whidi, but fi>r l-kiglish gold, and a few IVeoeh traitors, 
would li.ivo completed the subjugation of l!luFOpc, to 
the eternal glory of France.* 

fcsueU was Liie story of Lieutenant Auguste Dubarle; 
but, to ppcjik friiiiklj", had it not been for the evidence 
of the waxen Jiead and its green spectacles before my 
ej'es, I eoiiM hardly have believed it, 
■ 

/. LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 

Unuj-.h tlie iier.^cvering and systematic investigations 
of scjc'uiilic iiifiuircrs, meteorology is gradually yielding 
up its secrets ; its invisible agencies are found to act in 
obedience to certain tixed Jaws. From feeling our way, 
us it were, in tlic dark, we are beginning to catch 
glimpses of the tJlie slate of things with regard to this 
moat imjiortunt branch of natural knowledge. Scarcely 
ii country in Ihirope hut has contributed its share 
towards the conuuon stock of facts and experiments, 
j In our own country the subject has been widely exa- 
mined intoj it has formed one of the most pruminent 
subject'^ of inquiry before the British Association, and 
we prop.)3e in tiie present paper to bring together the 
accumulated results in one general statement. 

A few' years simx', tlie discovery w^as made that a ray 
of light contains within itself several distinct principles, 
bight and heat were familiar to every one, but apart 
frmn these pi*o])erties, certain cfiects were seen to be 
produced on substances exposed to sunshine, for which 
the (ordinary* ideas entertained regarding light and beat 
failed to give a satisfactory explanation. The colour 
of precipitates was markedly affected by the duration 
and quality tif solar influence, and analogous results 
w'cre obbcrved in a variety of org'inie and inorganic 
bodies, which at length were referred b> chemical action. 

It w'us at first x>i'Oposed to distinguish this new jirin- 
ciple by tho name Kncujcia, Dr IJrajier of New York 
suggested the term Til/tonicift/, constructing a word out 
of the fabled murriugc of 'J’ithoims and Aurora. Sir 
.Joliii Ilerfichers designation, however, actinism, or suHm 
beamism, is the one generally received. 

Uii passing a ray of light through a prism, there is 
onc*portion wliich xwesents itself to the eye as colours ; 
we detect another by means of a thermometer — we see 
that the mercury rises or falls according to its situation 
in or out of the ray ; a thinl portion, like the fecond, 
invisible, exerts no influence on the thermometer, and 
in this consists tlio cliemical principle. In one of his 
experiments, Mir John Herschel found that on mixing 
lime-water witli a solution of platinum and nitro-muriatic 
acid in the. dark, little or no effect is produced ; but that, 
on taking it into the sunshine, a ycllowish-w*hite pre« 
cipitatc is immediately thrown down. Other results of 
a similar giature, and not less interesting, have been 
arrived at by ^^Ir Robert Hunt, who has devoted much 
attention to the subject. He clearly estahUshea-'the 
fact of chemical action : the greater light, the greater I 
action or most precipitate. Chromate of iron in solu- 
tion, and exposed in tubes to different-coloured rays, 
Uixbibits various effects: most deposit was formed in 
the blue ray, about half the quantity in the red, and in 
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the yellovk' less than a quarter of the amount produced from the vegetative functions of the plant overpowering 
under the red. its reproductive functions.* The pi^uction of chlorb-- 

. This difference of power is exhibited in a variety or the colouring msiter of leaves, is said to be 

of ways ! a printed paper held in the violet ray of the due to the luminous and actinic rays. Dr Draper con- 
spectrum must be almost close to the eye before it can aiders that * the beams of the sun are the true nervous 
be read, but in the yellow ray it is legible at a great principle of plants. To Jthe yellow ray is assigned their 
distance. The mercury in a thermometer is lowest m nutritive processes, to the blue their movements. We 
the violet ray, and rises as the instrument is passed can therefore easily understand how it is,’ he continues, 

j. . Ai._ 1 ( fliaf Krvfaniefa Ttatra ennnVif f n fYin InfjirirMP nT t\1nnfa 


from ray to ray in regular sequence up t) the red, 
attaining its maximum outside the latter — an experi- 


* that botanists who have sought in the interior of plants 
for indications of a nervous agent never found tliem^ 


ment which clearly marks tlie distinction between heat 'I'hat agent is external.* The chemical effect of a ray 
and light The heat of the ray, liow'evcr, varies with is not in proportion to its light, but to its actinism, 
the medium of wdiich the prism is composed, whether The direction of plants is said to be principally deter- 
it be different kinds of glass, water, or acid solutions ; mined by the blue rays. * Therefore,’ inquires Dr 
the increase in the latter case is from the red toward Gardner in the ‘Philosophical Magazine* for 1844, 
the yellow. When licat alone is to be the subject of ‘ does not the colour of the sky regulate the upright 
experiment, Signor Melloni has showm that a prism of growth of stems to a certain extent ? Is it not in virtue 
rock-salt must be used, as this is the only substance as soliciting force therein that plants continue td 

yet knoKrn whicli transmit, the whole of the heat rays whenever other disturhine foreea are m 

4 . 1 * *■ It „„ cquihbrio?* We have noticed the views entertained 

without .alteration, llv an iinrenious exnerinient. Sir . ^ ^ __ ^ 


by the two last-named gentlemen as suggesting in- 


J, llerschcl has obtained an image of the thermic or tcresting points fov inquiry, although in some respet'ts 
heat spectrum, it consists in the exposure to the ray opposed to conclusions arrived at in this country. Tlie 
of blackened paper washed iupidly over with ^ilcoliol ; discrepancies, after all, nny exist more in di:fl[brencc 
as evaporation takes place, the image jnakes its ajipcar- of time, place, and exactitude of observation, thah in 
ance as three or four light-coloured circular spots, one actual fact. i “ 


above the other, surmounted by a patch resembling in 
form a greatly -elongated candle flame. 


In one of lilr Hunt's experiments, a spectrum' from a 
large vrater- prism was made to full on some boxes of 
cress : the red ray caused the plants to shrink or bend 


Turning now to another branch of tliis subject, wo away 'from it, but without diverging from the line of 
sliall And the phenomena of light and vegetation not less the ray, while the contrary eflect is })roduced by the 
interesting. Tlie resiiUs obtained have been brought refrangible rays ; the plants bend forward, solicited, as 
before the British As.sociatiuii at some of the bite meet- it were, by the light falling on them. The space on the 
ings by Mr Robert Hunt, to whom the experimental spectrum in which plants first begin to turn green, 
labour was intrusted. In the course of hvs investiga- «>ttend8 from the mvnn green ray to the extreme blue. 
tion«h8.haaexaminedtliecnfect..f the three principles therefore conclude,’ pursues Mr Hunt, ‘that the 

7 » , ... I * - luimnous rays .are essential lu the process, pniducing 

Rifled nbov<^, combined and separately. Light trans- decomposition of the carbonic acid, and the deposi- 
n^tted through yellow glass prevents the gerniiuation tjon of the required carbon, whieli is nfterwanls in all 
of seeds, the reason assigned being, that the actinic or probability combined writh h^’^drogen under the influence 
chemical portion of the ray is prevented from passing of imrely clicinicnl force, as exerted by the actinic 
by the use of glass of this colour. For perfect vegeta- principle.* 

tion, a proper combination of the three principles is In connection with this part of the subject, a highly- 

interesting experiment was made in New York; Glass 


required: germination, growtli, flowering, and fructi- 


fication, cannot he attained without them. AVe learn provided fllied witU water, TOnteining a 

* anlivtinri /■iiv.ltrwvi/. nni/1 rfaa . in Aarili n fTbnr 


from Mr Hunt that the arrangements of nature .are 
beautifully in accordance with the recent discoveries. 


solution of carbonic acid gas ; in each a few leaves of 
grass W'crc placed, care being taken that all should be 
as much as possible alike. The prepared tubes were 


‘ Daring spring, as he has lately explained before tlie then suspended, one in each ray of a spectrum, throvm 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, ‘it is now an ascertained on the wall of a darkened chamber, and contrived so 
fact that the solar hc.ani contains a large amount of the as to remain stationary for several hours. If the sun 
actinic principle, necessary at that season for the ger- shine brightly, the effect is soon apparent : the tulie in 
mination of seeda and the development of buds. In *>"5 yellow ray begins in a short time to throw up 
summer there is a larger proportion of the light-giving j" a quantity sufficient to be collected md 

prmciplenecessary to the formation ol the woody ;,or- c„„eert, but rathUr less strongly than yellow; a few 
tions of plants ; and towards autumn, the colormc or bubbles rise in the blue, while the violet remains per- 
heat-giving principles of the solar rays increase.’ These fcctly quiescent. The inference is, that the digesting 
facts explain many phenomena of vegetation, as wit- powers of plants are most promoted by yellow rays, 
nessed in different climates. Where light, heat, and and by the others in proportion to their illuminating 
actinism are most abundant, there will vegetation l)e power. 

most luxuriant, besides such minor effects as are to be effect of heat and light varies not only at dif- 

found in modificafions of colour. Persons who have ■casons, but at different hours of the same day, 

wriaifAii fiiA Tinifi a A- 1 4 . 1 . 1 ‘ 1 i showH by llie vanatioRS of tint on photographic 

visited the Lnited States often remark the brighte tbe purpose of observaUon. • ft is 

green tint of vegetation generally as compared with not,’ says Mr Hunt, ‘ a mere difference of tint, but an 
that of this country. actual change in the colour ; thus frequently 

Extraordinary effects of solar radiation arc some- of both morning and evening will give to of 

times cxliibited. Contrary to the general opinion, the a rose hue, whilst that of noon will chme » to 

clear, hot, bright sky of the summer of 1846 was very ^ variety of brown.* Thus a few hotWpfepre- 

nnfavourable to photographic practice. Again, as was what takes pl^ 

reported at the meeting of the British Association in ““T* “““1“ 

.iAiimMleonojt*oi,,lMr-bwWa,caedfowei ,«5,tWgenidi«t. 

being developed in the centre of the flower, arising | and shoots are devfdoped. As soon as Hdf’ls efibeted, 
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the luminous rays* with the advance of the sun, become 
more active, and the formation of woody fibre proceeds 
umler their particular agency ; not that the chemical 
powen becomes dormant, bift it is rendered proportion- 
ally liess active by the agency of light. In the lat^ 
summer and the autumn, the peculiar properties of t^fl 
calorific rays are required ; and under their agency win| 
diminished powers of light, the riiK»ning of fruits and’ 
the production of seed are accoinplisheti.’ The para- 
thermic rays are, so to speak, neutridised in spring and 
early summer by the refrangible rays ; in autumn, the 
former become active, and are supposed to assist in im- 
parting the brown hue to leaves at that season. And 
here the subject connects itself with the undulatory 
theory. The particle which produces violet light is 
said to oscillate seven hundred and twenty -seven mil- 
lions of times in the millionth part of a second ! To 
these infinite movements, the action of imponderable 
upon ponderable atoms, an important task is assigned. 
How many vibrations of luminiferous ether, askf* Dr 
Draper, must go to the production of a single tree ? 
Take a monarch of the forest — it has been built up 
chiefly by the influence of yellow light. A wave of 
this light vibrates five hundred and thirty-five times in 
the millionth of the millionth of a second ! How iticoii- 
coivable the number required for the formation of a 
giant oak 1 

Mr Hunt has given a practical value to his observa- 
tions by showing the hurtful eiructs of the German 
white sheet-glass when used for greenhouses or conser- 
vatories. lie states that, * under this kind of glass, plants 
w^ subject to an injurious solar influence which they 
hmlflot suflured under the old crown-glass. It became 
thef^re necessary to (li.scover means to cut o/F those 
parathemiic rays, which, passing through the white 
glass, scorched and browned particular portions of the 
leaves, without cutting ofl’ the other portions of the 
rays which were necessary to the growth of the plant. 
Tliis remedy has been discovered and applied af^^Kew 
Observatory : it was a green glass, stained with oxide 
of copper, which glass effectually excluded the injurious 
parathemiic rays, while it udinitted the other solar rays 
necessary for the plant as freely as ordinary white glass. 
In the manufacture of this green glass it was essential 
that no manganese should be used, as was the case in 
white glass. If manganese iverc used, the glass would, 
after a while, assume a pinkish' hue, which would more 
freely admit the burning rays,' Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the appe'arance of this glass for horticultural pur- 
poses is rather pleasing than otherwise. 

The actinometer — 8nnheam’'mt'asHrer — is one among 
other instruments regularly * read ofl" at the Green- 
wich Observatory, the object being to measure and de- 
termine the amount and intensity of direct rays from 
the sun. By using it at diflerent heights, we can tell 
how much heat is absorbed in its passage through dif- 
ferent strata of the atmosphere, or on the interposition 
of clouds, and the decrease caused by an eclipse. The 
readings of the instrument occupy several luiiiutes, one* 
reading being taken at a minute precisely after the 
other, at certain intervals arranged beforehand. By 
some persons the actinic principle has been supposed to 
be the cause of magnetism. This is a point, however, 
to be determined only after long-continued observation. 
In tbe published record of his astronomical labours at 
the Gape of Good Hope, Sir John llerschcl threw out 
some impressive suggestions as to the influence of solar 
light on geological changes ; and the subject has been 
quite .tecently brought under discussion in the Geolo- 
gical ^piety, in papers by Mr Saull and Sir J, Lub- 
bock. The question is a promising one, and if steadily 
pursued, will lead to something more than speculation. 

* The power of light,' te conclude in the words of Mr 
Hunt, 'has been in action for countless ages on the 
earth's surface ; and by pursuing with due care the 
investigatimiSy «re may be enabled to proceed, step by 
step, into the great laboratory dlF nature, and discover 
the various causes which have been in operation on the 


consolidated masses of this globe, and which are pro- 
ducing multifarious chemical changes, to the excitation 
ot which are due the great magnetic plienomena which 
are exciting so much the attention of philosophers.' . 5 "' 

^ 

^POETRY OF THE AXG LO-INIMANS. 
WHY lias Anglo-India produoifl no poetry which can 
bear any comparison witli the poetry of tlie mother 
country? sM any things conspire, oik*' would think, to 
give India a superiority in this respoot. Its denizens 
usually receive at least an oleincMitary education in 
England; and when warm in youth, high in hope, 
and fervid in imaginntion, betake themselves to the 
sunii}^ climes of the East, which come back upon their 
memory like a dream of childhood — for a coiipidcrahlc 
proportion of tliem are Indian - born. If any germ 
of poetry lurked in their composition, it would here 
receive, we might suppose, a more than usually rapid 
development from new scenery, manners, figures, cos- 
tumes, attitudes— in short, from all those external things 
wliicli form at least the material part of poetry. But 
this yrc know, by experience, is not the case. ' The 
Anglo-ladians are merchilnts, lawyers, soldiers; they 
devote themselves to philosophical and literary inquiry, 
and to the various branches of practical science : but, 
generally speaking, they have Intherto been satisfied 
with a faint echo of song from Europe, hanging, like 
exiles, their own unwilling harps upon the willows. 

In an article in a Calcutta periodical,* this apparent 
anomaly is accounted for, as regards the earlier English 
adventurers in Hindoostan, by the fact, that they were 
all engaged in the prosaic pursuits of eommerre. The 
jingling of gold mohurs, the author tells us, does not 
harmonise with the jingling of rhyme ; and bales of 
cotton, heai)s of betel-nut, pillars of salt, and mauinijds 
of rice, are not good sources of poetic inspiration. Affer 
these, or rather mingling with these, came the clang of 
war to ‘ scare tlie genius of poetry from the country 1 ’ 
But this is not the effect of war elsewhere. The most 
troubled times have frequently produced the best poets, 
and their loftiest strains have been sounded and lis- 
tened to amid the din of arms. Neither is commerce, 
we apprehend, to be blamed for disgusting the muse 
with its low calculations of rupees, annas, and picc ; for 
her habitation is not exclusively in the woods and fields, 
but likcv'isc amid the densest crowds and meanest occu- 
Xiations of human beings. 

In a former jjaper we have noticed the periodical 
literature of the Anglo-Indians ;t hut wc must now 
draw attention to a fj(*t alluiled to by the writer in flie 
‘ Oriental Magazine,' and alluded to without any due 
BonSc of its importance ; for therein lies the cause of tlio 
comparative feebleness, and want of elaboration, ob- 
servable in the whole range of the imaginative litera- 
ture of the country. When a nation rises gradually 
from barbarism to refinement, books always appear 
beforejuiirnals. The more energetic spislts of the time 
address themselves to the minds of men in volumes that 
travel slowly tiirough the world of intellect; and it is 
not till some considerable progress has been made, that 
such literary luxuries arc invented as newspapers and 
magazines. With the new settlements of old nations 
the case is different. There the inhabitants find them- 
selves in the stage of journalism, without having in 
their own* persons gone through the earlier procMSsa. 
Newspapers— a commercial and social necessity — m 
the literature, and the only literature, of the setttetaeni ; 

♦ The * Oriental Magazine.' Tlie author of the arttelo— and at 
time of lU aytiearanoc, wc believe, the editor of the Journal-" 
^8 Mr Moutazoo, (me of the masters of the lllndoo College, 

t Journo], Nir SIO, new Bories. 
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and henco the alight and fugitive character of its 
merely literary productions. In India, to this cliaracter 
Dras Biiperad<led a certain narrowness and restriction, 
arising from the position in whiclL our countrymen 
found themselves ; a handful of Europeans surrounded 
and hemmed in by millions of Asiatics, with whom^ 
they iiad nntliing in common. India was their altidingr 
place only for a time. They lo«)kcil backward to tlic 
country they iiad left, and forward lo t})e period of their 
return ; and their efforts in imaginativo cftniposition 
were divided between these two— their poetry consist- i 
ing of sentimental memorii's and Impes, and never of 
lioalthy views of the womlcrful present in tlie midst 
of which they ■w'andcred ni <liHcoTitentcd exile. 

It was well on in tlie present century before Anglo- 
Indian literature began to assume any distinctness even 
in its periodical fmni. ‘ lieforo tlio administration of 
the Marquis of Ihistings,’ says Mr Montague, ‘from 
which i>eriod wc date tht* rise of llritish- Indian litera- 
ture, there were found sonic 3mung men wdio, lost in 
the fumes of tobacco, sung of its praises, and mortalUed 
their liookali. There were otliers wJio raised a plain- 
tive note on the miseries of this land, and in some mea- | 
sure to compensate for the evils of which they com- I 
pliiined, ended tlie tUuprmm .with a brilliant display of 1 
the gold and the silver, tlio jewels and tlie firecious ! 
stones, of Britiali India. Another self encamped in tlie 
low and marshy plains cf Bengal, wrote anathemas in 
rhyme against the little mosquitoes, which buzzed about 
their quills, and left tlic print of their aircctiuos on 
their faces and hands. A fourth set, animated by tlie 
victories of Bangalore and Scringapatain, tiio Mnliratta 
and Pindarric wars, compo.scd lyrics on those subjects, 
which arc now happily forgotten, and are to lie fouml 
hawked about the streets by some poor itinerant liook- I 
seller, whoso silver beard sweeps his aged breast.” 
A^llfth set sung of the firuiscs of tho maidens they iiad 
leitiu Albion's isle, and sometimes as unfortunately of 
iteilaa and Duthut witli whom tliey Iiad cultivated 
an jj^uaintance here.’ 

administration of the 'Marquis of Hastings, our 
readers may remember, saw the Britisli for tlio first 
time tlic nominal as well as real innstors of India. In 
1839, the Mahratta and Piudarrie war was terminated ; 
and although vro had the egre^giuus folly to leave a 
shadowy king of the Aialirattas on the little tliroue of 
Battara (which in these Iasi days has subjected us to 
such tcriibly long speeches), wc parcelled out the rest 
of the country at our jileasure, and peiiBioned its native 
rulers. Prom this brilliant period wc felt ourselves 
more at homo iu India; and literature, us a natural con- 
Bcquonce — that is, periodical literature— began to rihc 
and flourish, '.rhc xiocts, it is true, did not aspire be- 
yond their corner la the newspapers ; but some of them 
wefc really poets for all that, and circumstances have 
made us even in England familiar witli the names and 
talents of some of them. The initials, for instuiu^:^ so 
popular in India, T). L. R., have been resolved into the 
name of David Lester Richardson, tlie author of two 
volumes of elegant and suggestive essays ; and Oaldcr 
Campbell, by transferring tlio services of his delicate 
muse to tlie press of I'nis country, has enabled iw to 
account for f lu reputation he won on the other side of 
the ocean. Neither Captain Ricliardsou, however, nor 
Miyor Campbell is an Indian x^oet. Tliey both carried 
abroad with tlicrn the atmosphere of their native coun- 
try, and for the most part seemed to wTite surrounded 
by her scenery and her old familiar faces. 

There is one name, however, wdiich deserves mention 
among the pioneers of Indian poetry, and jyhich will 
not fail to be recorded hereafter by the literary histo- 
rian of the country. Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was 
1 not without general talent, and a certain elegance of 
I mind ; but these were not of an amv^unt or of a eba- 
I racier sufficient of themselves to pr**nfTve him from 
oblivion, lie was remarkable, however, among hi^ 
comj^ers as being really an Anglo-lmiian poet~-draw- 
I log his materials from the scenes and persons of the 


country, although the form of Ids thoughts (unluckily, 
for him) was moulded after the fashionable models 
of European taste, lie wag born in Calcutta in 1809, 
received a tolerable education^ served fur some time as 
fk clerk in a counting-house, and then ^eame an assist- 
Imt to his uncle, an indigo-planter at Bbaugulpore. An 
Indigo idantation is simply a farm devoted chiefly to 
one kind of cultivation ; but it has a character of rc- 
inofeness and solitariness wliich rarely belongs to the 
farms of ICuropc. Here l>erozio had full opportunity 
for indulging his poetical feelings ; and, like other aspir- 
ants in India, his first productions appeared in the 
new'spapers, ivliere they attracted some attention under 
the signature of *.3uvcnis.* lii his seventeenth year 
he publislied his iirst' volume of iioctical pieces; and 
in the following year a second volume, containing an 
ambitious iiociu called the * Fakeer of Jungheern.* At 
this time he became a teacher in the Hindoo College, 
but was dismissed, in consequence of some charges that 
weref made against him of heterodox instruction both 
in religion and morals. The true cause of his dismissal, 
accortiing to Mr Montague, w'as tho bigotry of the 
native managers of the institution, who were * alarmed 
at tho progress which some of the pupils were making 
under Derozio, by actually cutting their way through 
ham and beef, and wading to liberalism through tum- 
blers of bc(T.* Wc must explain this to some of our 
readers, by informing them that such enormities in the 
way of c:iting and drinking involved loss of caste, and 
tlic abandonment of the Hindoo faith. After this ho 
was conctriied in several periodicals, and edited for 
pome time a large daily paper called tho ‘ Jiast Indian.’ 
But iu 1831 Ids busy career was arrested by the cho- 
lera, whicli, in the midst of his literary hopes and pro- 
jects, carried him off in the twenty - second year of 
Ids age. 

'Wo liavc said that JX'rozio scarcely deserves to be 
remarked for wh.at he has actually done ; but -the fol- 
lowing lines, which are the opening of the Fakeer of 
Junghccra, will show' what might have been exxiected 
had the youth (then in his eighteenth year) been per- 
mitted to live : — * 

• Trow*liko young Rpiril-ii on llic wing 
Till* vioiv’lo'nH nindH Hro wandering ! 

Kow o’or till* llinviT-ln'lls fair tliey Cfccjs, 

Waking hwwt odours out of alcop ; 

IMiiw btculiuff fioftly IhrougJi tlio gra*je, 

Tlmt ruhtlos jis I In.* breozes jiaas, 

Ju.st breaUiing .suoli ii gentle bigli, 

As love would live for over by ! 

The sun-lit btroani in ditufk*'* breaks. 

As when :i child from slinubur wakes, 

Bweet Muiliiig on its muther — there. 

Like heavenly ho]io u’er moitul caro ! 

The Ruu 1.1 like a golden urn, 

■’iVhere iloods of light forever burn. 

And fall like bleinrigS fabt on eurtJi, 
bringing tt.s beauticK brightly forth. 

J'V.ni iield to Held the butlerily 
riitK— a bright creature of the bliy; 

[ Ab if an angel jiliiekcd a lluwcr 

From fiiirest heaven's iinuiortnl bower, 

The loveliest, and the bWootcMt there, 
lUoomiiig like bliss in life's parterre ; 

And after luiving piniun.s given, 

As carnost of eternal )X)wera, 

To bhow what beauty buds in heaven 
IJfid sent it to this world of ours. 

And wildly roving thero tho bee, 

On quivering wing of melody, 
l^rom shrub to bhnili eiiamouTcd hie^. 

Then like a fiiitblcsa lover flies, 

Ciddy and wild even as lie sips 
Tlioir honey from the floivcrots’ lips. 

Uh I there beneath the eiicqucred sliade 
By the wide-spreading banyan made, 

Bow sweetly wove might bo the thoino 
Of gifted bard's delicious dreiun t 
His temples fanned by flToshfng atr, 
llis brain by fancies circled fair, 

IBs lieurt on pleasure’s bosom laid. 

Bis thoughts in robes of song oira>y«Sf^ 

How blost siigh beauteous spot w^d bS 
Unto tho soul of minstrelsy I ' 

The following is from the * Ruins of Bsjmahal | 
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* No serf lias lighted yon kfosh, 

There's no Muezzin in tho mosque 
No vcsiHSr hymn, no morning prayer 
Shall bo put up or answoi ed thuie. 

The sacrod hall, tlie^ioly snd. 

By unbelievers’ feet are trod, 

And ruthlesH hands liavo reft away 
The marble that might mock deca}'. 

No revel's held in yon Ihihui, 

No priest from liallowcd Al Koran 
A vorse in solemn strain shall read. 

Nor faithful Moslem cliant liis crord, 

Where many a sofce BnthuRjjO’St 
ITus woThhipiied ; but tiiut day la past ' 

The weed is on the sable wall, 

The wild-dog's howling in the hall, 

Tho broken columns scattered by ; 

• And hark I thu owlet's dibiiinl cry 
is driven through the lattidb high ; 

A innonbeoni’s gleaming through tiio clvft 
That lliiin half reluctant left : 

Yot onw'ard went he, and his mnich 
la shown by what was once on Jircii ; 

And many a shuttuved stop and stone, 

Where liglits tho foot with fullering trend, « 

But nudly sjieak of what Is goiu'. 

As relics whisper of the dead. 

These are like some celustial tone 
Of music that undying fled, 

To which (though ne'er tlic hallowed strain 
May e'en in echo wake again) 

Tlfc memory is riveted ! 

■I w'rtuld not have the day return 

That saw these wrecked in nil their privle. 

As ho who woeps o'er Beauty's um 
Feels— Tvdiat he felt not liy lier sUlo— 

A gloom that gives to sorrow zest ! 

A r.iy tliat'a w'elcomo to tlio breast.' 

Our readers will observe from these extracts that the 
most national of the Anglo-Indian poets has but v(?ry 
little of :in Indian character. He appears, in fact, to 
have read Byron and Moore till he had parted altogether 
with his own intellectual identity. Still, tho naifie of 
Derozio, for the reasons we have mentioned, is n'orth 
preserving; and Mr Montague is entitled to our thanks 
for the brief memorials of him he has given in the 
‘ Oriental Magazine.’ It seems that a collection of 1^.80 
was made for a monument to be erected over liis grave ; 
although the money was ‘ mia.Tppropriated,’ and the 
grave lost among the crowd of common tombs. This 
amount would have been better spent in iftintiiig a sdcr- 
tion (and a rigid one) from his works, with some such 
brief notice of his life as tlie one given by Mr Monlaguc. 
The volume would have been a Mterary njonuincnt, valu- 
able not for its materials, but as a landmark in the early 
history of Anglo-Indian poetry. The time, however, is 
DOW past for such a publication ; and Derozio, we fear, 
must be suflered to moulder among other modern an- 
tiques, till, at a more advanced epoch of the national 
literature, the curious inquirer comes to look for the 
record of his name amblings in some such desultory 
column as the present. yQ' 

THE OTAGO SETTLEMENT. 

Ratueii more than twelve months ago (No. li»4), we 
gave an account of a project for forming the settlement 
of Otago in New Zealand, under the auspices of, niid 
in connection with, the Free Church of Scotland ; and 
expressed a hope that the interesting experiment would 
meet with no early misliap to discourage intending 
emigrants. Oar readers of all persuasions will learn 
with satisfaction that this colony of Scotchmen is at 
length founded, and likely to do well. The Bombay 
newspapers bring the intelligence that the two vessels, 
the John Wickliffe and l^hilip Laing, which conveyed 
the first body of settlers, have arrived at their destina- 
tion, and that Immediate steps were taken to bring the 
affairs of the colony into shape. Captain Cargill, who 
sailed in the Thilip Lainy from the Clyde, and who was 
to act as a magistrate till a municipal corporation 
was formed, has issued an address to the emigrants, 
dated *Port Chalmers, Otago Harbour, ISth April, 
1848,’ which we abridge as fidlowU: — 

* Fiieuda and fellow-pa88engera--I have now the happi- 


ness to rongratulitc you on tho safe arrival of our whole 
prelnmuary party; tho ^hip Jo/m from London, 

having onterwl Huh harbour on the 'J*2d nit., and tho Phitip 
/.IJEI// 7 , from Grecnofk, ou the present daio. The passage 
has been made by tho former in Ji;i days from land to 
Liiid, or SM) days troui pf.M-t. to port; and "by the latter hi 
115 and 117 days rospcctu<‘ly. ihir mimlu'rs hoiiig 270 
souls in all, cxcliisivo of ]:> who go on to Wellinqton. * * * 
A temporary barrack for the women nnd fhildivn has been 
provided; the lands aro staked out, and rt'ady for imme- 
diate choice and occupation; and we hiivt* thfee months' 
provisioTiB mid groceries in store, to ho ismied at cost price, 
and kept np by nddltional imports until thoH<* of our rom- 
nmnity who aro so purposed, together with tin- ' ompcUlion 
of neighbouriug settlements, shall have supjiliod our mar- 
kets in the usual courso of trarlo. 

‘ Your beautiful and oommodions harbour is mwv before 
you; ils enclosing mid roimded hills, wooded from the. 
siiiriinil to tho winter's edge, you have partiully c xplorcd, 
togellier with tlie hito of l*orL Chalmers and Dunedin, and 
the mibieeut binds laid ont for suburbaa sectioiiH; and 
some of you liave also glanced at tlio series of rich vallevh 
coiiipijsing llic rural sioLions, extending to llio OJnllia and 
its banks. In tho eultivations of the few squatters (mostly 
from Boss and Sutherland) who have been waiting to join 
you, you have seen and )>artaUeii of the wheat, barley, oats, 
and gardiai studs they have been in tho habit of raising, 
together with the slieep and i*attle deivastiired on tlio hills 
you are fu graze. Tlie cdiniati! also in this, the month of 
April, wdiieh eorrea;Mm<ls wilK Dotohor :il liuine, you can nt 
once perceivu ; whilst tho vigorous health of the Riirvoyors, 
exposed as they have heoii in the wibioruesH for two years 
past, and of otimr Ktiropt'iins of all ages who iiiivc squatted 
for various periods ihiring tho last twenty years, togotlior 
w'ith their unvarying testimony as to open winters uud 
temperate, siimniei^— and tin* prosperous circumstances in 
w'hich you find Ihcui, uotwitlistJUiding their want of com- 
bination, and distanro from each other — must cnahk) yoif 
to satisfy your frii'inls at home that tlio movement you 
have made is in all rcspiTtH, as to things temporal, judi- 
cious and advaid.'igeoiis, * * * When we look to tlm 
dillieiiltios hi tlii.s tine canmtry with wdiich otluJrs hava 
had to contend, and to the eiidiirando and waste of znoaiia 
to whieh they wore e.xjiosiMl, wo ought to bo deeply im- 
pressed with tho contrast of our own position. Aly fricAds, 
it is a fact that tho eyes of the British empire, and 1 may 
say of liuropc and America, are uiioii us. The rnlcrs of 
our great coufitry havo struck oiiil a system of colonisation 
Oil liberal and enlightened principles, and small as we now 
aro, wo aro the ]>recursors of the first settlement which is 
to put that system to the test. Our individual interests 
iiro thereforo bound up witli a great ]')Ui)>lio cause. Our 
duties as pioneers may he somewhat arduous, but, as com- 
pared with all that liavo gone before us, they arc light and 
transitory. VVo no doubt encounter a wilderness; but 
wc do Ko in a cliiiiato equal at least to the south of Eng- 
land, .and W'ith appliauci's altogetlier new. The ciirgo of 
the John WTeLliU'e" is nearly on shoic. A storehouse is 
roofed ill, and Himilar matters are being jn-oceeded with, 
which give work for all until tho choice of town allotments 
shall have been made, when all hands sliall be rcquuxid 
and engaged by the owm-rs of the-se lauds to erect their 
houses, and tliosc of tlieir engaged servants, ere the ap- 
,proaehing winter, siicli as it ia, shuIl arrive. Meanwhile, I 
have cstaMib'liod the wages for public works in progress at 
.‘is. a day for a eomniou labourer, and 5s. for ernftsmon ; 
but when such w'orks, after tho houses referred to aro up, 
shall bo ix*Mumed, tliey w'ill then be executed by con- 
tract, and so a.s to give continuou.H employment for all. 

In fixing tlio rale of wages until the hands of our indus- 
trial elaxsoH are huflieicntly initiated for the taking of eon- i 
tracts, it was necessary to take euro that the rate should 
not bo sneli ns to overtax the capitalist, and, on the of her 
hand, that Hie labourer should havo such inereaacd pay as 
the new and prolitnhlo field lor both parties should appear 
to warrant; such pay being at tho same time altogether 
in money, to be laid out by the labourer as ho pleases, and 
on the fooa ho prefers. The result, us regards the fore- 
going rate is, that tho man who, for common labour, had 
12s. a week at homo, subject to house-rcut, is nowiteeelvtng 
Ills, with a free house and fuel, and grazirg for his cow. 
You now land with all your implements and effects on tho 
spot which is to be your home, and where the man who has 
Inly Ids hands to depend upon must see, by all that is 
around him, that, with industry and economy, he can 
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miiinfcDin ii family in comfort, and achieve his indepen- 
dence ere the inllrinity of years can overtake him. Still, 
however, we arc hut a body of jnonecTS, and, as such, iniibt 
eiiroiintcr some roughness until our houses arc nji; hut, 
with willing minds, we shall soon he prepared to receive 
our brethren from homo with a hearty welcome and an 
approving conscience. "W. Cincii.!..' 


WINTERING IN V A \L 

* BY A LADY. ^ 

FOURTIT AIlTirM:.— C MTUhTMAM. 

Tjik latter days of Decoinher were so fine, we con- 
Btantly made exeursions into tlie country far beyond a 
M'alking distance. Sometimes the gentlemen walked, 
though I had to get the help of a donkey, for my invalid 
son was by this time almost as strong as otlicr young 
men of his age. Sometime.s we all mounted on ponies, 
and ill this way we went up among the valleys for 
miles, more and more enehanted with the scenery, and 
more and more satisfied wdth the climate. All the win- 
ter through wo found iieople sitting out in the parr on 
the beiiclios, often holding umbrellas, for tlie sun is 
powerful. The inhabitants make full use* of this beauti- 
ful pleasure-ground ; we never went there at any hour 
witlumt finding it ociMipied. We observed that early 
in the mornings almost all the tradespeople iiimtrived 
to get an hour’s e.xerciso there with tludr families; 
while in the afternoons, about the five o’clock dinner 
hour, crowds of the inferior classes gathered there fiir 
the same purpose, for in this hap])y country it is nut 
the habit to overtask the frame. All allow themselves 
leisure for the enjoyment of rest, business does not 
invade the whole lil'c of man or woman either. Shops 
are eqrly closed, servants and apprentices have fitting 
I recreation, and the inaslers are content with dividing 
I tlieir time betiveon their ollices and their families, wiiiidi 
i last get through tlieir existence none the less merrily 
I for having a few busy liours each day instead of siic- 
I coeding to millions and idleness. On Sundays, all the 
i town seemed by one consent to adjourn to the jiarc ; it 
I was .always on* that (lay crowdc’d, and quite different 
1 from what we had observed at home ; the men of the 
I bourgeois order were very superior in apiiearancc to 
j the women. Trade is not very brisk with the Pan 
j shopkeepers. l*edlars from a distance frequently visit 
! the place, bringing with them a better deaeription of 
1 goods than tlie town itself can supply. Tlic liner furs, 

I tlie handsomer silks and ribbons, superior lace, and 
J chintzes all the way from Alsace, reached us in this 
wamlcring way. 

As Cliristnms approached, the little town quite' 
wakened uji, the shops were suddenly filled wilh every 
sort of pretty thing likely to attract the eye at 
this pre.sent-giviiig season ^ — (luaiitities of liandsuine 
i china riiekna(dcs in endless variety, novelties of innu- 
rin’rable descriptions deeke«l every window: amongst 
oilier thiiigs very beautiful prints, so chc-ip, I could 
hardly believe the man did not make a niistakcf in 
asking but five or ten francs for what would have been 
one or two guineas at lionie. The water-c'olour draw- 
ings wen* excellent, and equally low-priced. Rut the 
confectionary outshone all — the quantities of every sort 
I of bonbons, and the pretty (lascs to contain them, were 
a show of tlumselves. Everybody seems to tiunk it 
necessary to give something to every other body— quite 
a fortune is spent on these gifts. Relations and inti- 
mate friends make really handsome presents to one 
another ; the next in degree give trifies, and sweet- 
I meats and comfits in boxes more or less beautiful, and 
1 then they descend to ornumeuted paper-casts. The 
I last night of the old year is tlie apiiointcd tiiA to make 
j these oirrirings— they are sent round with compliments, 

1 bonquelR, and sometimes verses. We fared very well ; 
j I received numberless articles, for which I had no 
I manner of use, and 3 'ct I valued them for the kind 
i intention of the donors ; and as for sagar-];dums, 1 might. 

I have opened a stall with them. My son entered quite*] 


into the spirit of the business, and went about distri- 
buting sweets in every sort of bag, box, or basket 

The three first days of the new year the streets were 
quite crowded. All the viorld was calling to inquire 
for all the world ; and as the servants could not have 
stood the fatigue of perpetually running to open the 
doors, or perhajis because they were similarly occupied . 
in their own sphere, it is the custom to place a large 
china dish or a basket on a stand at the entrance of 
every apartment, into which the visitors, after ringing 
tlic bell, merely fiing their cards. The ringing in our 
hotel never ceased the whole day : but it is only in 
cases of intimacy that the visit at tliis time is' a real 
one; personal appearances are not looked for till the 
end of the week, w lien the cards have to be redeemed, 
so to speak, by the owners. It made quite a hubbub * 
in the town, and it was extremely fatiguing to elderly 
limbs ai anyratc mounting up so many flights of stairs 
in succession. It took a French friend of ours four 
wliole daj's to got through his acquaintance-, although 
lie ifiade use of his earriage to convey liim about the 
town. All the authorities, civil and military, march 
about in proi’cssions on this important buRincR.s, inter- 
changing their courtesies with very amusing formality, 
fine good eilhct results from this old custom : a call 
oil all ncquaintan(;e is imperative, even supposing there 
may have been some little int'^rruption to friendly 
relations from some uiiexi>lained annoyance. Many 
slight coolnesses are thus frequcntl^'^ ended by the re- 
newal of iiitereourso brought on by the season, good- 
humour becomes universal, and a spirit of kindliness 
pervades all intercourse. 

I liked much to visit the Frenitli and Spanish Indies 
in the afternoons. On their rcception-daj^s they held 
levees. I’he French ladies frequently received me in i 
their luxurionsly-fiirnished heilroouis, where I cannot ho i 
]>ersuaded that they ever slept, but wliere they seemed I 
to carry on their jirivate employments, and where I 
generally found them engaged with some pursuit that 
could be followed in (company. All the furniture, as 
well as all tin* personal addenda to their different occu- 
pations, were of a more ornamental desirription than we 
arc in the habit of seeing among the same r,ink of jicr- 
soiiB in oiir ov'n country. Here I am led to remark, 
that the French appeared generally to be an unaffected i 
people — a jxioplc who pretend to be nothing that 
they are not. Jf they arc poor, they say so, and net 
ac'cordingly : if* they have risen from n lower estate, 
they never blush to allude to it : if they liave inferior 
relations, they do not turn their backs on them. As 
far as J could judge, nobody aped a higher station than ! 
their own ; nobody' made sacrifices for appearances, or I 
put themselves in what they so cmi>hatically call a false ' 
position. In consequence of this simplicity of feeling, ! 
no one was valued for the depth of the purse, nor de- 
spised for a small income, ii£ji^lecied for living in a ! 
confined apartment. I’cople brought with them into | 
society their good-humour, their good manners, their 
^talents, which were always ilul}” appreciated ; and for 
what tliey u'aiitcd there seemed to be neither care nor 
thought. 

l*au being a garrison town, of course there was abun- 
; dance of military. Two regiments of infantry occupied 
the spacious barracks. One of these was changed soon ; 
after our arrival. The twenty-sometliing marched out, j 
I to be dispersed among the frontier towns, and the forty- < 

I something replaced it. It went in detachments, quite ! 

' in tlie gray of the morning, the band playing loudly all j 
the while, making lielieve the soldier’s is a merry life. | 
The troops were kept hard at work all the cold weather, 
a M'eck never passing during the winter without a party | 
marching out to exercise in the country. The outgoing j 
looked far better than the incoming. The men walked ; 
eight or ten abreast, in their lo^se greatcoats, with their j 
knapsacks on, in so long a file, that Uie head of the i 
column had turned out of sight many minutes before : 
the end apiieared. Tl^ brass band led the way, sound- j 
ing forth the only tune 1 ever heard it play, the same , 
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with which wo were fayourcd night and morning when 
the guard was clianged at the prefecture. An oflicer 
walked here and there bcBi(^ the men, and two ipounted 
officers brought up the rear. The pretty part of the 
procession came last, at least just before the officers on 
! horseback — a little row of vivandieres, six or seven little 
I women, smart, active, gay littfe creatures, as military 
I as dress and air could njake them. They wore the red 
I clbth trousers, strapped tightly down under polished 
! boots, blue cloth jackets, and short full petticoats of tlio 
I same, the jackets fitting as if moulded on them ; plaited 
' shirt bosoms, black stocks, short, full, white aprons, 

! with pockets, neat mob ciix}s, with quilled borders, and 
j' small low-crowned glazed leathern hats, with broad 
* 1 brims, over the Ciqjs, set on one sfdc of the head, and u 
I smart tassel dangling from them. Over one shoulder 
; was strapped the small, gaily-painted keg Avhich marks 
their vocation. A few paces in advance of this pretty 
line inarched a row of little boys, the sons of these mar- 
tial mothers, some of them very young ; but their ftop 
was as firm, their bearing as erect, as was their fathers'. 
'J'hey were all in uniform — miniature soldiers, even to 
tlic tiny knapsack. Well did their military emperor 
understand his trade, even to tlic getting up of the 
scenery, paying as imich attention to that wliieh was 
to take the eye as he did to the real comforts of his sol- 
diery. There are not many of these sutlers or vivaii- 
(licres attached to the regiments. It is nut easy for 
cither men or officers to obtain leave to marry. The 
colonels eainiut grant this permission. Ax>plicati()n 
must ho made to the coiiimaiidant of the district, and 
the bride must bring a certain portion, proportioned to 
tlie rank of her husband. TJic conimon soldier’s w'ife 
is then adopted into the regiment, dressed and fed at the 
expense of the corps, as are her children. The boys 
brought up in the barracks generally follow the pro- 
fession they have been reared, in ; the girls, who are 
all habited like their mothers, and enixdoycd by them 
as their assistants in kitchen and hospital, most 
commonly grow up to be vivandieres. At a-projier 
age, a small dowry is given to ihcni, which is mostly 
bestow'cd upon a soldier, allliohgli no objection is 
ever made to their chousing a husband among the 
civilians. They are considered to be respectable 
women in their military way; and they and their 
Xiicturcsquc-looking cliildrcn e^tainly «i'd(ied much to 
the effect of a parade day. They lead happy lives, being 
used to barrack habits, and so are quite content with 
what would nxipcar to others of their sex unsuited to 
female feeling or fenhale strength ; for I never could 
avoid pitying the fatigues they went through on the 
days of a long march into the country, when, weary 
and dust- soiled, they lagged behind the jaded men lute 
ill the hot afternoon, returning from a round of five or 
six hours’ duration. They 'were an extremel}'^ well- 
conducted set of peoxde. We never heard of any dis- 
; turbance among them, nor ever met a drunken soldier. 
The men struck me as being very small, quite under- ! 
sized ; and my brother told me he had made the same 
remark on those infantry regiments he hud seen in 
Paris: it seems the finest men are picked for the 
cavalry and for the gcnsd’ariries, many of whom quite 
cqujil in stature the men of our larger race. 

The officers were in generid better grown ; but, as a 
body, they were not the fine-looking gentlemanly per- 
sons we are accustomed to think of in their ])rofes.sion. 
The uniform is duU ; the blue coat, when it fits, does 
very well, but the dingy rod of the trousers does not 
I harmonise with it ; neither is the tall cap, so stiff and 
glazy, becoming to them. A doth bag, cut square, 
with a tassel bending down each upper corner, which is 
worn by the men in undress, is a more graceful head- 
gear. We saw little of tffe officers, except when walk- 
ing, out in tlie evenings, very few of them entering into 
the society of the place. Invitations to tlie military 
were in most cases sent to the officer in command of 
the regiment, for himself and his family, and so many 
of liis juniors as were wished for, leaving the selection 


to himself, very juiliciousl}*, the inferior grades not 
being always composed of men refined enough in their 
manners for the drawing-room. I never could rightly 
understand the constitution of the li'rondi army. I was 
always told, with :i llouiisli, that the ollicers rose from 
the raiiks — could so rise, wonld ]'robably be a more cor- 
rect assertion — and this account c«l for the circumapcc- 
tion ext‘rcisc*d in regard to an actiuiiinlanco with them. 
Surely the higher orders caunol, on recciving-their com- 
missiuiis, descend to the ranks, although the ranks, as 
with us, may rise to commiasivuiR ; if they do, they do 
not stay long there, and they occupy a very different 
position from tlie merit -raised otlUers, who seldom 
rise to anything above a suus-lieutenancy, t!'ug con- 
stituting a sort of middle nink in the army, the good 
efllict «>i‘ whicli must be decuded on by military judges, 
or left to time to prove. It must have hevii one of 
this liuniblc el:is.s who, with his wife, lodged nearly op- 
posite to ns in a single room, which the lady arranged 
lierstlf, working bii-sily about in the mornings in a very 
plain undress- ~.'i cotton wrapper, and a liandkorchief 
upon her head- -dusting, cooking, and ironing with most 
praiseworthy diligence. She went out to walk with her 
inislund in the evening, very prettily dressed in the 
latest fashion, and in tiic best taste; but Jier dower 
must haf c been the minimum permitted, for her lius- 
haiid had to eke f.ieir income out >»y industrious exer- 
tions on his x>art. He did a great deal of worsted Avork 
for the shojis ; enibroiilered bags, and sliiipers, and 
hraecfl ; grounded unfinished ehair-covers and stools, 
sitting ill his dressing-gown near tlie window busily 
engaged in this occupation, while the wife was em- 
ployed in her household duties. IMeri on the conti- 
nent frequently ply the needle. Two of the exiled’ 
I’oles, who were iniicli liked, .and frequently invited to 
the soirees, unable to manage on the scanty pension of 
sixty francs a montli kindly granted to them by the 
government, added considerably to their means by thus 
cnqiloyirig their leisure. One of them knit very beauti- 
fully, quite as well as the women of Jlagni'^res, ornament- 
ing his x^rudiiclimis with wreaths of tlowers, figures of 
animals, and intiumeriihle open stitches, requiring some 
skill to execute artistically; the other had patched a 
counterpane of bits of silk begged from his lady ac- 
quaiiitanee, all his own work, rallied for, and won by a 
friend of mine, much to the delight of the ingenious 
Tole, with whom she was deservedly a favourite. These 
unfortunate gentlemen wore remnants of Napoleon’s 
old l*olish brigade, disbanded at the Ke.storation, living 
on in their adopted country, under strict surveillance, 
with not even a hope of brighter days to cheer their 
niolaiichuly existence. 

There was a grand inspection of the troops soon after 
the arrival of tlie new” regiment. Tiic little men were 
under arms five Jiours in such a hot sun, and inado^ a 
most creditable appearance, small as they were, being 
quick ami steady, and disciidined to the pcriection all 
^old Soldiers admire, as was fully expressed by the 
emiihatic praise of an East Indian general, who was one 
of onr party. The review over, each soldier was brought 
up for individual cxaniiiiation : questions asked, kit 
produced, complaints received, and then the barracks 
were visited. Ortainly e'»”ery care is taken of the sol- 
diery, yet the quiet Beariiais was roused to no enthu- 
Biasin for the trade. The xicasants about Fau pitied 
the * poor soldiers,’ shrugged their shoulders, held the 
profession cheap, always attributing low habits and low 
feelings to the class, regarding their children with com- 
passion when they met them in their uniform playing 
merrily with their older companions in the fields ou a 
holida}”. 

They are a very calm-tempered people, in general, 
among tlicse mountains : it is not gay France hereabouts. 
The holidays aro very quietly celebrated, and Sunday 
bos- little to distinguish it from the .rest of the week. 
The peox>lo are better dressed, and there are more of 
Uieni wandering about in the afternoons ; but no amuse- j 
ments arc going forward. The shops are open in the j 
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xnornini^ as usual; tlie men were often at their trades, band — the fiiiriiames seemed to be overlooked alto- 
the women at their needles. No great crowds attending gether. «Onr laundress was Madame Jaques; Ma- 
pnayers; the very early mass seemed to bo most in dame Henri went our xpessages; Madame Antoine 
favour with all ranks ; the men generally were remiss brought us milk ; Madame Pierrot's fruit was superior, 
in performing this duty ; the soldiery were never Yet the daughters bore tije family name) and the hiis- 
marched to church except on two days in the year; and hand was as frequently called by it as by liis baptismal 
the gentlemen never showed themselves there at all recognition. 1 could n^ver make out any other reason 

*1. - 1 ..-..1. £1. HI...- ... -13 .. -VT- 4.. 


any observation. One of the advantages of living in tons to replace a set the washerwoman had thumped all 
this country is, that no one is ever remarked on for to pieces witli her beetle. This tailor’s shop was quite 
his peculiar habits. A dear apartment or a cheap one, open to the street, divided into two small rooms, but not 
a large cstahlishment or hut a single servant, a gay at all in the usual way ; for it was transversely across 
life or a quiet one, a Sund.'iy spent in church or a the window, one aboic, the other below, something like 
habitual absence from all religious ceremonies— none of the sets of rooms on the stage — from one to another of 
these ever excite a (‘OTinneiit, or bc.ar in anyway upon which poor Mathews used to skip in his different clia- 
tlie estimation of cloirnctcr. The only thing which racters— or like a doll’s baby-house when the long door 
subjects ail individual to a scriitiniijiiig glance is uu is opened. Below were the goods: on the thelf above, 
imiiropriety in dreay. 'I'liat is never passed unnoticed, the taUors, all busy at work, cross-legged, and able, from 
and it really scerns quite to compromise the reputation their position, to recognise any acquaintance passing 


of the wearer. 


along the street. The master of this singular-looking 


Although tile dtictrincs of the Reformation liad taken shop had exactly the sort of buttons we wanted ; but no 
good root in tlio litllc kingdom of Bearn, th.f bliglit of words couid indii(‘.c him to take any payment for such 
tlic Kdiet of Nantes almost entirely anuiliilalcd every a trifle; the satisfaction of enabling the young gentle- 
principle so l«mg and wearily conttuidod for. 'The llu- man to replace those that hud been destroyed was more 
guenote, at the prosent time, form m small part of the than .sufficicut remuneration, so wc had to put up witli 
population; the lower class of whom is principally col- the gift, and recollect hereafter to employ the donor, 
iccted in a very dirty village about a mile up the river, which, in due course, w'e did, and both my brother 
They come in 1 o J*uu twice every Suml.a}', to attend aud my son considered themselves admirably well 
service in the chnpcl, built by suhhcrifttions raised served by this gentlemanly artist, whom we found 
among t 1 1C Brit i si 1 for tlic aceoni]no<latioii of aU of tlie to be in his way a great man. He was very haml- 
samo iaith. Their form of worsliip is Prcsliytcrian, some, and he rode a very handsome horse, about the 
•with shorter prayers, and a great deal more singiiig, handsomest to he seen in the town ; but he did not 
than i.s customary in our islands. Wo often went to always like equestrian exercise in the sun. There vras 
hear the singing, wliicli was excellent, in parts taken a story going of a ‘client’ of his who lived a mile or 
by fine voices, w'cll instructed, and unaccivnpanied — the two out in the country sending for him to receive an 
clergyman in tim pulpit joining in the psalm, lie was order, and getting for answer that the heat of the 
reckoned a very elcKiiient preacher ; ami he certainly weather rendered it unsafe for tlie tailor to walk or to 
laboured fo improve his flock. ride so far. The count understond the hint, and really 


reckoned a very elcKiiient preacher ; ami he certainly weather rendered it unsafe for tlie tailor to walk or to 
laboured fo improve his flock. ride so far. The count understood the hint, and really 

The road to the Huguenot village lay beyond the requiring a new coat in a hurry, he sent his car- 
towu to our happy valley, past what was called llie riiige for this skilled* artificer. Bo much for being an 
llara— a very handsome country-house, 14 which Napo- artist in whaUs considered to be but an ordinary occu- 
leon rested on Ids route into Spain, once the property of pation ! 

the Comtes de Nsyes, now the steed -house for the 

rearing of the fine horses the govemnicnt is taking ^ . . 

sueh pains to improve. We often followed to this RRYTIIlNfi IS CCtNVKllTlBLE TO SOME USE. 


grand staldc tlic large wagons of scented hay gathered At the time of the opening of the trade with China, wc 
from ofl ^ tho plains heiicsth tlie vuieaux^ and ruiidc so happened accidentally to get into conversation with a 
quickly in this fine climate, that tlie colour is nearly most respectable shipowner and captain, who is still 
preserved, dry .as the grass became. There are three or alive in one of the towns on the banks of the JH'orth 


four hay harvests during the long Bumniers, for the 
crop is cut when short, and at little cost of labour. The 


and who, though considerably above eighty years of 
apfc, enjoys exceUent health and the most cheerful 


Comtes de Nayos were once amongst tlie wealthiest of spirits. And among other topics, the prospects of tlie 
the Bcarnais nobles. Besides this country residence, (Uiinese trade came to be talked of. ‘Oh yes/ said tho 
they had a good hotel in the town, standing back a captain, ' wlien w^c get into the interior of that vast 
little from tlic J’licci.lioyale, with a courtyard in front, country, we shall find a multitude of articles, both of 
separated from the street by n fav«<*c containing the, natural and artificial production, that liave hitherto 
servants apartments. Tho lieautifiil old cathedral was been unknown to us, aud which British ingenuity, 
its neighbour, iiow^ n ruin, dp.stroyed in the Jicvolution. enterprise, and skill, will convert to many important 
The Hotel ae Nayes escaped ; but its owners fell, uses, and employ for most beneficial ends. Dear sir,* 
borne were ginllutined, others fled. At tlie Restoration, continued the captain, ‘there is nothing, absolutely 
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circumstances, that she was glad to let it to a Britisli and narrow court in the city, where, twice in the week 
resident, as also part of the fa<;ailc for a shop. She lived or so, there came a little dirty man with a bucket and 
I'crself in a poor but rcaiicoUhlc way in two small rooms a broom, who swept away all the refuse that had accu- 
t)ver the porters lodge, with a mcce or a daughter for mulated in the corners, or had been thrown out from 
" nf «« f....... .... ..I..-.. the “Ft- . This he did entirely on hi. 
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of a small cart, drawn by a miserable donkey, had some- 
what enlarged th^ field of his ncciipation, and was, in 
ihet, the scavenger of the nciglibourhood; for flicro was 
no regular system of policft or of street -cleaning in 
iK^ndon at the time I speak of. 

‘ In a few years, and on the occasion of another visit 
to my former lodgings, 1 foiipd James Burton (for 
that, I think, w-as the man’s name) carrying on his 
trade on a still more elevated and enlarged scale ; for 
he was going about with a large van or w'agon, drawn 
by two strong horses, and collecting all the mud and 
manure, all the filth and offscourings, of a considerable 
district of the city. In the course of farther lime he 
had added to this a great many more wagons of the 
same description, under subordinate labourers, wliowxre 
plying the same disagreeable vocation in various parts 
of London, to the number, it might he, of forty or fifty. 
The progress of this man, and the advancement ho had 
made sinc.e the first time I saw or knew anything of 
him, arrested niy attention. Here, said 1 to myself, iaun 
example of diligence and industry in the very humblest 
W'alk of life ; and here the very same protjt^ss is going 
on in the W'ay of the accumuhilion at eajutal, and the 
extension of trade, whicli ia a hight r and nobler depart- 
ment is developing itself among the ricli merchants of 
Old Broad Street or St JIary Axe. But what can Jem 
do with all the stuir he collects in tliese huge cara- 
vans, or what profit can lie make of it ? In answer to 
these inquiries, I discovered that in process of time 
ho had liired on lease a largo space of ground in the 
outskirts of London, eomi>rising juirhaps twenty or 
tiiirty acres; this he liad enchased with a high wrall, in 
which there were about a dozen gates, iiiUi each of 
wliich, all day long, wore entering the ponderous wa- 
. gouR with their loads of every sort of refiiso, v hich 
i were deposited in heaps on various parts of the surface 
i of the enclosure. On eacli of these heaps were (loiigre- 
gated a group of dirty women and children (how could 
they be otherwise than dirty?), hired ami engaged for 
the purpose, all busy from morning to night grubbing I 
I amongst the filth, ami with tlio greatest nicety and j 
! care separating and setting apart the various articles 
of which it was conqiosed, and which cou^d by any pos- 
sibility be converted to a useful ]>urposc. Hero is a bit 
of rusty old black iron — that goes to a place by itself; 
licrc is another of white iron or tin — that also is set by 
itbclf ; here is a piece of hone— Tliero the rim of an old j 
hat ; here a piece of linen— there a decayed cow-horn ; 
here a rag of woollen cloth — there the end of an old rope; 
and so on. Each article was deposited ou its approjiriatc 
heap, until the heap had grown to a largo size, and then 
carts came and took each of them away. And whither 
did they go? Nobody can w'cll say. And yet this 
clever and industrious man, by various tsonncctioiis 
which he had fi’niied throughout the whole of Eng- 
land, not only found an outlet for each of the articles 
which he tiiiis separated from his mauifoKl duDg-hca}is, 
hut established a regular market for tlioiii. W'c all 
know that the collecting of old iron and rags is not 
an unprofitable occupation; in some parts, too, it is 
thought a good plan to jdaiit iwrtatocs ui)on the toji of 
a hit of woollen cloth ; from cow-horns, if I am not 
mistaken, tliey can extract glue ; and we also know to 
what useful purposes as manure the hones of animals 
can be made subservient, and what an important article 
of importation tlicsc have now become. In this way 
did Burton form and carry on a large and lucrative 
trade, until he made a fortune ; so that on one occasion 
afterwards, when returning to London from a voyage, 
and inquiring for him, 1 fbund that he was riding in 
hia carriage, a wealthy and a respected man.’ | 

Thus did the captain end his story, and then added a j 
shorter one, saying, * I ^member seeing an old man 
once in Cheapaide poking among the stones of the | 
causeway with a long stick, having a hook at tho end 
of it, and upon going up and ii\guiring what he was 
doing, I was told that he was searching for the bits of 
the horse slioes that might have been broken off, and 


become fixed among the stones. “ These,” said he, “ are 
of some valuc\ Somehow, by their position on the 
hoof of the animal, they acquire a peculiar nualiiiy-^the 
iron becomes closely knit and welded together, so that 
for certain purT>o«e3, sueb as the forming of harpoons 
and gun-locks, they make better iron than can other- 
wise be had.” And so,* concluded tiu! captain, ‘ j'ou 
scfc that what I said is true — there is nothing which an 
Englishman cannot turn to soiue use or otherj* 

We lately made some observations on the * Struggles 
for Life in The Metropolis,’ and gave some illustrations 
of them : this is a sort of sequel to thei^e, and exhibits, 
besides, one remarkable example of the success with 
which diligence, assiduity, and perseverance, even in 
the meanest oeciipatioii, arc almost always sure of being 
attended in the end. 


N'EaiU) IMPIIOVABILITY. 

Aw arliclc ou the siiiijcot of Ethnography — the science of 
races of nu*n ^wluch appears in tho * lulinlmrgh iteview * tor 
Oftoher, will ho ]>(!riisi!(l with no small satishiottoii by per- 
sons lakiin^ ail iutorcst in tho progress of huinaii iut«lU< 
gonco, and the prosont condition of the ooloured races, 
■fho d<iotrhio.s wliloli tho roviowor oslablishos from a varioty 
of c\idonjjo, are to this ollVot — that notw iilistanding tho 
oxtraordhiary divorsity of cranial formation, and colour of 
skin among inankiittt, all are of one sj oc.icH or hinilly ; and 
that the niverHitie** which strike us as «o rcmarkuhlo arc 
a result of cireimiHtanoes. 'Jakiiig the Chuo.asian, or while 
races, as the most ]>orfeet typo, pliysically and mentally, 
ills made out satihfaotorily that Irihcs may he gradually 
cultivated tip to iliis htandard, or di'prcssed below it. It 
Booms, however, from the evidence addiiord, tliat, races 
may ho luurh more rapidly doiimdod than elevated. JMis-. 
usage of all kimh;, had fond, moleiiuTicy of ctiinato, severo 
bodily labour, will soon brutity, so to sjioak, tho human 
being; and this fact is indeed obvious from coinmoji obser- 
valioTi. The raising ot the species from it loivor to a higher 
standard is a work eomi>aralively tardy; yet tho elevation 
is certain, pro\ idl'd the projior infliiencoB arc employe 1. 
Ill this latter deparluietit of the subject ono roads with 
pleitsiiro of tho improvabiUty of the negro races; and wo 
Hi'c, ii-i in a vista, not only the gradual cluiiigo of their 
fcaturoB, but tjfe actual ahatcineiit of colour hi their skins. 
Nogruisrii upi^cars to bo a result of ccnturu!s of oxjiOHuro 
to a tropical clime, .along willi degradation of liahits. Alter 
these habits for the better, submit tho negro, throngU 
several pmornlions, to the usual modifying infiiienocB of 
civiliHalion, ami there seems no reiiwim to doubt that at 
least eoinjiarative whiteiieus of skin would be the conse- 
quence. koferring the reader to the article in question 
for a luminous trcatiiicnt of this curious auhjccl, we may 
extract tho following passages bearing on negivi traiisfor- 
ntaiioii : — 

‘ The negro typo is ono which is not unfrc<imrtitly cited 
as an exaitiple of the pi'iinaiieiice of the physical clmrae- 
lers of races. TJic existing I'.thiojiian ])hysioguoruy is said 
to agree ]trecisely with the rejucsentations transmitted to 
us from tlio remotest periods, in those iiiarvciloiis pictures, 
whono preservation in the tombs and temples of Egypt has 
Revealed to us so rimeli of the iiiiicr life of one of the most 
anciently'civilised nations of tin: world ; and this physiog- 
nomy, it is further inaiiitained, continues at present iden- 
tioaliy tho same from parent to child, even whero tho 
transjiortatioii of a negro ^wqiulation to tenqiorato climates 
and eivilised assueiii I es (ns in t hr United States) has entirely 
olniiiged the external eunditloiis of their existence. Now 
it is jwrfcclly Iruo that the negro ra^cs whicli have made 
I no advaiiee in civilisation, retain the prognathous [pro- 
[ jccting.iuwl character even in temyierate regions; and lliis 
is precisely what- wc should expect. But it is not true, 
when they have niado any prwoss in civilisation, that they 
remain equally unaltered. The most elevated forma of 
skull amoiigithe African nations arc found ia those which 
have emerged, in a p;ircater or less degree, from thoir origi- 
nal barbarism. This has chiefly taken place through the 
influence of the Mohammedan religion, which prevails ex- 
tensivoly among tho people of the central and eastern part 
of Africa, 

I* In regard to tho transplanted negroes, it is obvious that 
the time which has elapsed since their removal is as yet 
too short to expect any oonsidcrablo alteration of cranial 
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confifniration. Many of the negrocH now living in the 
WeHt, Tiidlaii iHlande arc natives of Africa, and a largo pro- 
portion of the negro population both there and in the 
Unite*! States are removed by no more than one or two 
doHCCnlti from tlieir African aiieostorfl. But aceording to 
the concurrent testimony of diainterented (dinervcrs both 
in the West Indies and in the United StatcN, on a]>proxi- 
inatioii in the negro jdiysiognomy to the Kiiropean mode] 
is progressively tahing place, in instaneeH in wliieli, altlioiigh 
tliere has been no intcTinixlure of J'.nrdpean blood, the in- 
iluenco of a higher civilisation has heen j»o\t Tfully exer- 
cised for a lengthened pi riod. 'I’he case of negroes em- 
ployed as domestic Hei-vants is particularly iiuLiccd. Dr 
ilaiicnck. of Guiana even nsserLs that it is frequcntl> not at 
all dillicult to distingiiisli a negro of iniro blood belonging 
to the Dutch piirtiuii of thi; colony, liom another belong- 
ing to the ICiigliKh RettlcmentH, by the coiTespondeucc be- 
tween the fentiircH and ex])r(*ssion of eacli, and those which 
are characteristic of their resjiortive masters. Tins altera- 
tion, too, is not con/ined to a cliangr. of form in the skull, 
or to the diminution of the projection of the iip]»or jaw ; 
but it is seen also in Llie general ligiire, and in the form of 
tlie soft parts, as the lips ami nose. And Mr liyell wust 
assured, during liis recent tours in Aineriea, by numerous 
medical men residing iu the slave states, tlial a gradual 
approximation was taking place, in the contlguTation of the 
head and body of tin* negroes, to the Ihiropi'an model, 
each successive generation cxhiiiitiiig an improvement in 
tiiesc respects. The cliauge was most apparent ^in such ns 
are brought into closest and most Inioltual relation with 
the whib(*s (as l»y donicstic servitude), iriffiotd unu m-ftia/ 
a fact which the difVerence of com- 
plexion in the offspring would at oiiee betray.’ 

With respect to the black colour, ‘ we are acciistonied,’ 
continuos the- reviewer, * to say that colour “ is only skiii- 
dciM);” but, in point of fact, it is cren i-kui-dtYp; for 
.it dues not reach the true skin, being entirely confined to 
the epidermis or scarf-skin. It was binncrly supposed 
that between the true skin and scarf-skin there lay a 
proper colouring layer, to which tlie term rafe mucosnm was 
given; and it was imagined that this layer was greatly 
developed in llie dark-skinned races, but nearly wanting 
•in those of fair complexion. This account of it, however, 
when subniitied to the test of mieroscojiie imjuiry, has 
been found to be totally incorrect. 'J’lie rote mucosiini 
bas been discovered to be nothing but the latest layer of 
Gpidermis, the inner surface of which is cqptinually ’being 
renewed as the exterior is worn away, .jnsl, like the bark 
of a tree. 'I'hero is no distiiict colouring layer, it apjicars, 
either hi the fair or the diirk-slviimed races ; the peculiar 
hue of the latter dejiending u|)on the ]iresoiicc of coioiiring 
matter in the cells of the epidcriihs itself. Now tluit this 
colouring matter may be generated, even in the fairest 
skins, under the iiilluence of light and wanntli, wt have a 
fuTiiiliar j»roof in tlie summer freckle, \vlii<'li is notiiing else 
than a htatl ])rtHliietion of tliat which iu .some races is 
ffemntL i^ersons wln» Jiave been nmcli exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun become “tiiiiiicd” or “Mun-lmrnt’’ iu like 
maimer, owing to tlio foriiiatioii of colouring jiarticles iu 
the colls of the e]uderniis, whicli are usually almo.st ooloiir- 

IttSS.' 

To lifjve established, by rigorous nnero6CO]UC inquiry, 
that the colour iu the negro races is not iiih<*rentl.\ iirtural 
in the system, but casual, as if a result of sim-tjuming in' 
coiiHceutive generations, is a fact of great importance. Wc 
liop(! that investigations on the increase and abatcincut of 
colour ill the human subject will continue to engage the 
atteuiioii of the learned. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
know tiiut wliat has been ascertained is vindicatory of 
negro imjirovability as regards cither mental or idiysical 
qualities. 


AN Al'TKKSS OF TllK I.AST CKNTURY. 

Hogarth has iinmotlarK'ied the iiglicht, most extraordi- 
nary, and most unprincipled of artists who ever neglected 
the future in abusing the present: we refej to Signora 
Cuzzoni, a lady who, despite a stumpy figure, a repulsive 
obliquity of vision, and a coarse and eoniidoxionless face— 
to say nothing of a tasteless style of dress, and silly and 
faulastteal manners — held all England in thralduni exactly 
one century since by the powerful truth of her acting, and 
by the melting pathos and the inexpressible beauty of hw 
singing. Willi such talonts she might have become C 
milUonalrc, but siie neglected opportunity. One eveuing, 


in the year ]74!i, she was visited by two gentlemen, who 
felt pity at the miserable oondition into which tlie oiioe 
cnchautet and favourite of the public was plunged, and 
who desired to relieve it. 'Miey found her dull, dirty, mo- 
rose, and almost spcocliless. She made excuse for herself 
at length by stating that she was hungry. Slie had eaten 
nothing during the })re\ious day, and now', at six o’clock 
in tlio evening of llie sefiond day, she confessed that she 
hwl not a penny in tho world. Tlie friends offered her 
such hos{)ilality as it was usual to offer: they proposed 
tliat she should go with them to a tavern, 'where they 
would treat her wiili tlie best roast fowls and port wine 
that London could iiroducc. ‘ No ! ’ Kcrcamcd tlio wpialid 
and famished artist ; ‘ 1 will liavc neit)if*r my dinner nor 
my place of eating it prescribed to me : 1 need never want 
a repast did 1 cliiiose ^to submit to such CMiiditiuns.’ The 
friciuls apologised, jnit a guinea into her hand, and urged 
her to ]trociire food at once. She muttered her thanks, 
and disiiijs.scd hi'r visitor.^. 'J'liey liad no sooner deimrtcd, 
th.aii she Hiiiiimonod a * friendly wretch who inhabited tlie 
same the.'itre of iniscry,’ and putting tlio guinea into his 
liaad, bade him run with the money to a neighbouring 
winc-iiiercluiiit. ‘ lie is tlie only one,’ said Cirzzoni, ‘ who 
IwcejiN good tokay by him: it is a guinea a bottle, so bid 
liiiii give you a loaf into the bargain; he'll not rcluso.’ — 
ChtircL of Quartrrhf Jicr/t w, 

SMALL PROFITS. 

The advantages pointed out by iiliysiology on farming 
produce may be oiijeeted to as scarcely ajipreciable, and 
tliiTcfon* of no nionienl.. All natural processes arc of this 
kind. The inas-ii is made out of iiiininis. And if manii- 
iactiiriiig ])rosi>erity consists of vast returns resulting from 
small )>rotits, why should not .ngriculiural pros]>erity bo 
built upon a similar basis ? I’rodiice must be increased ju 
every ]*ossible way, and tliat produce, secured to the most 
profitable end ; so that he who guides the loom in the 
man u Cue lory, to produce fabrics of the most subtile tex- 
ture, wjlh tlie most consummate skiil, and ekes out his rc- 
eoiiipcuse from farthings and haif-farthings, aecuimilating 
by tliousands; and he who guides the iievcr-liring loom of 
nalnrc,uinst jmrsue the sclf-sanic plan, and out of the .secret 
procc.sse« of the same, wliich meet not the eye of the 
looker-on, find liis ri'ward in tlie. vast aggregation of very 
siiisill advantages. IT we mean to farai well, we iiiuat em- 
ploy our oapiL.-il in ci.eourugiiig produce to extend itself 
in every minute particular, ami then so seeiire that pro- 
duce that not* a particle of its value be lost to ns, as the 
producers, nor to tlie comininiity as eonsiimcrH . — Mr Jmt, 
iJi sMcmoirs if ManrhvsU r Idtihstfj/fui’id iSocuii/. 

E\CKLLK,NXUi:S OF ICNOVVLKimE. 

There arc iu knowledge these two exoclh'ncie.s : first, 
that it offi'rs to every man, the most selfish .ind the moi;t 
exalted, hi.s peculiar inducement to gooiL It says to the 
former, ‘fScnc inaiikind, and you serve yourself;’ to the 
latter, ‘ In choosing the bo.st means to seeure your own 
happiness, you will have tlic siililLine inducement of ju-o- 
inoting the happim*sH of maiikiud.* 'Hie second excelleneo 
of knowledge is, that even tho .selfish man, when he has 
oiiee begun to love virtue from little motives, loses the 
motive as lie increases the love, and at last worships the 
Deity, where before lie only coveted gold upon its altar. — 
Jiufiwr. 

INAnil.TTV OF IGNORANCE. 

IIow' m.nny men, rich in physical ener#^, stand with 
folded and idle hands because tJiey nro poor iu knowledge ! 
I'eil .such a man what ho should do, and he is ready and 
willing lo act. He stands still because ho cannot see hia 
way. lie is uncertain because he cannot make out which 
of tw'o plans be should choose. He is negligent, only be- 
cause he is ignorant of wlut ho ouglit to do, or of how it 
may beat be done. Or if, in Ins jihysical irnp.aticnce, such 
a man rushes forward, he fails lo reach his aim, because 
lie is deficient in the materials for successful action. How 
often do w'c see tlic energy of one man ill or wrongly 
directed because he knows too little of what lie engages 
in, w'hilo, under the guidance of knowledge, every step, 
impelled by tho energy of another, is observed to be a sure 
stride in advance ! — J*mjhssor Johuslun, 
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SOIIOOLIJOY DAYS. 

Tire time of childhood, the oarlitst time one ronieip- 
hurs being anything or doing aiu'thiiig at all, is one 
j everybody likes to think of and speak aboiit; and I 
cannot help believing that tbe poorest people in the 
streets can go back to something like fairy davs, 

• when everj-’thing looked as if it was hat lied in a great 
flood of light, when an hour was the same as a day, 

! and a day like an hour. God pity those, indeed, that 
; never had an infancy, and cannot rceollei'.t when they 
I were happy ! Hut after all, for regular thorough-going, 

I careless joy, for a whole host of things that you can 
’ gossip about, and adventures that come back on you 
I like stories ; for my own part, 1 know nothing like the 
! days when vre were at school. The school and the les- 
sons we used to curse in our hearts for a useless bore 
unaccountably inflicted on us by our fathers— blessings 
be on tbctii from the little boys’ form and the assiut- 
ant’s desk to tlie roaster’s - from the primer to * Mair's 
Introduction ’ and old Virgil - it Avas they that made iis 
happy ! And 1 don’t care if 1 run over a fcAv sketches 
of what befell in tny OAvn experieitcc and that of my 
oompanions of yorc; if it Avas only to rwiiml others 
of it, or to make thope Avhoae incmorj' is less jdeasant 
partake frankly of mine. 

So well I remember the day Aflicn "our father, Avho 
liad previously tauglit us himself, took us Avith him to | 
be introduced to the school four miles off! Wc had j 
iKith green bags on our baek*?, provided by him with I 
books, and by our mother Avith eatables, that did not 
I at all interfere with our eating a hearty diiiner AAdien 
vk'o got liomc at night. All tlie boys Luighed at that 
and our uncouth rustic cut in general; one after an- 
vitlicr came up with his slate to get a near look of the ' 
strangers. ‘ The loud bu.sy hum of the school Avas 
clnmged to AvhisiKsring and smirking, and the row s of 
si}'’ n)i.schjevoiis fiu;es AA-ere turned round from their 
desks ; until the bald-headed master struck the table 
with his cane, and gav(? an angry shout, that sounded 
to us like the thunder of .fove. What a sinking of tlie 
hoiirt Aft'HS that Avith Avhich aa'c found ourselves lirst left 
alone in the midst of its busy, heartless murmur, Avhile 
the (dass round the master's chair were droning out 
their lesson, interrupted noAv and then by ominous re- 
proofs, thwacks, and Avbines 1 We sat tliinking, as vro 
liadn’t done before, of home, the rooms, and the places 
Avo played in ; father, mother, sister’s face, the very 
servants, and the dog in his kennel, were tA^ice as 
dear to us since the rnomijg. Then, when we did get 
out, half an hour lAcfore the rest, how we did scamper 
homeward along tbe long road in the evening light, 
enjoying the air and the freedom, Jill we came, by the 
dusk, through the thick flr w'oods, and savr the house 
over the hill quietly standing amongst its trees, with 


the church belfry and the smoke of the farm beside 
them. 

'c’luTo were two Avays we could go and come by ; one 
a shorter cut, lialf .a foot-path and half a sheep-track, 
oA'cr the high UT/Iamls, through plasliy bog to the firm 
brown moor, Avhero you came all at once on the long 
blue smoke of q'homas the Ithymer’s village, even 
A^vhilst yon were looking at the black and the green 
hills of (k>wdi‘nknoAves, the forked peak of Kildon, tlio 
nook Avhere Melrose Ih's, ami the solitary tower of 
SmailholuA on a distant rising ground. On that path 
there was a little clear cool well nutler a bank, almost the 
only place Avhero wc could rinench our thirst, coming 
home of a liot summer's afternoon. <)ver the mossy 
pasture s1o]K‘ 8 nb()vo it grew the finest mushrooms, 
more plentifully than J Inm* ever seen that rare fungus 
since: the sheep lay Avilh their lambs among the gray 
stones ; the shepherd boy atrehshed on his plaiJ, with 
hi.s dog sitting erect beside him, looked to us, as Ave 
passed, the very happiest soul idive. Oa^u* the ridge 
of Die hill Avound an endless fir jilantation, where tbe - 
rabbits Afvent out and in, the blackbirds whistled, the 
euahat eoned high up in its nest, and the pine-e,onefi | 
were strewed •numberless on the Avithcred spikes. ! 
Many a time, loitmiiig to sebool by the edge of it, and i 
through the green larch-wood, Avith our bags on onr 
backs, did avo look into it, sorely templed to remain. 
And at Iciugih, one Avit day, the last you would have 
expected us to clioose, A\e made it lAp togetlier to play 
trumt; got drenched amongst the long grass half as a 
pretext, took olV our wet clothes, and hung them up 
inside under the tall dry stems ; danced about almrtnt 
nak< d, ate our bannocks and bnilc<l eggs, and rubbed 
sticks one on anolher in the A'alii attempt to kindle a 
fire. Unhaiipily for us, Ih.'it very day the ploughman 
had been at the post-oflicc* in the village, and had called 
for us«»it school. ^VJieii avc can'c gravely home at the 
usual hour, we were received Avitli ill-boding sign.s, went 
to bed well whipped, .and next morning had to convey 
Avith ns, like Rusenerantz and Guihlerstem, or llellcro- 
phoii of old, the missive of our own doom. This, as soon 
as he had read it, the master, Avith a pedantically jocose 
grin, designated ‘ Argivc Epifdles;’ and while he held 
the taivsc prepared in his hand for our behoof, pleasantly 
inquired if any boy of the senior class could name the 
exact personage in classical history Avho Avas most 
celebrated for this sort of letter-carrying. A dozen of 
them, fully entering into his enjoyment, guessed as many 
dilTercnt characters of antiquit}' ; the abominable old 
pedagogue, with unwonted good-nature, setting them 
right, aud illustrating the fact with a Lathi quotation 
from Ovid ; avo all tbe time standing in bodily fear be- 
fore him, and I for my part calculating the probable 
number of times 1 should have to hold out my palm. ; 

1 remember an amusing sccpe which occurred while | 
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vro wore at this country school, with a little boy of Fcvtn 
or the son of a dcrgynian in the plajn*, at whofet* 
house we Bometinies stayed. He was a curious little A l- 
J )w, as ijravc and spriona as an old man, but. quite pos- 
sf'ssed by the usual love of hia aj^e, fhiry-b.'»oks, and 
f'Hpedally tales of f^iimts. Oianis to him were the great 
features of these ; you would have tJioiiglit tliere was 
nothing else real in the world, and tliat evcrytlnng he- 
aides e.\'j;<h;d lor their sake, to sol them atV as it were: 
a giant, in lits idea, was tli'* viry perficl^oii of all that 
■was human. From t!>e parlonr of the ‘ manse’ we could 
heal him inhisown bedroom, as he nat reading Mack the 
(Jiaiit-Killer’ jdoiid, in a eh'.ir .‘fuiioroiis voi(*e, v.ith the 
solemnity of a ehaptcT in tJie ilihle: — ‘And Jack ueiit 
on, and came to a hon.-e where the giant he had heard 
of was sitting at the donr e;itiiig Ids sufijicr and so 
on. Of a Sunday, h;, wav of ehaiige, it was tin- ‘ l‘d- 
prim’s l*^JglTs.^* xiIj'H' (Jiant Despair and Doubling 
('astle were tlu* iniir.c jiasKjigc^s : the seeiics of the 
]iris;)uers 111 uifl <l«ingcon, and (jf the giant’s eonversa- 
iio)i in bed witli hi:, wife, were dwelt upon with inde- 
seribable /,(.,t ; tlie monster being all tin. while evident ly 
regarded with I'avour. as a kind <if injured hero, rather 
than otherwise. When the little hoy eaiue lir.st tf) 
school, h-'* was piit in the youngest form ■ h;* ds i not 
iMKoi .it all iroubloi! or bewililered, imwever.diy tlie new 
scene of confusion, but sat pondering o\it Ins book in 
Ids lu'cuslonujd grave manner, looking about him now 
and tlion as if he saw nothing extraordinary. Ili.s in- 
telhgeiiee soon made him a f.ivou:it<* with the nei.ster, 
wh-.> was n good-natiuvd man ntiiT all, ami .M'eux'd 
jinmsed by tlic cool lamiliaril)’ in wliicdi he addresi.*! 
him. One <luy soon aflir lit,l<* Ilrowe.’a eoining, his 
• class was called up (o rt'ad tlieir li’s-son, ami he iiji- 
peared at tlie head of it. hoy ulio re.i<ling eai/’e 
h> llic word e/n/yrin, and u,i.s f,t<)i)ped to tell the mean- 
ing. * Von?’ ‘ \'oii >' ‘ 'It'ou.^’ s.iitl the in.‘i.xfer to one 

after anollier. ‘ Vou, Clvieme Itrcuvii, what is the mean- 
ing of vfnt./rin Ou ‘im' looked ilown for a nouneul, 
and up ji.i th<i (.'eiliie.r. ‘(iivj an example,’ said tlu* 
masliT. 

(jrreine l?.-v)\vn opened out immf diately, .i'? if quit(‘ 
at home, and in a. soUi.m metHured soil oi tone ‘If 
one L'iaut saw a man in a. ganleii, ami c.mglit he.Jtl of 
him, and W'is gonig- eat huu ; and if another giant 
■was looking over tlie u'.ill, ami e:ime and took the )n.'Ui 
away, then the first giant wi.uld h'el e/eo/r/a.’ 

All the otlu r h lys hmghed s:t tins ilhiM rati* n. 

' finite rij-hl,’ said the imiKter; * Imt vh:it i.i the Uxuid, 

! hoy. imi'le yon think i.f pi.anis. e!i f*' 
i ‘ilia hoy htuvf'ii «p in his f n-.' v. .k‘b f.ir gr.vi.h r 
I niahinejiU ‘ i\lr Dhiw!’ exelaimeti he ;i s .s-iK-mnly io; 

/ befiire, in n sort of rejiroving tone, ‘ did j.'ou ni*,,..'- u*.iJ 
I .lack the (Jiant.-Killer ?” ’ 

I * No,’ said Mr (low, ahnosl taken nhviek, .and, as 
1 XJriemo thought, naturally ash.imcxl at Jiaviug to eon- 
1 fess his ignorance. 

I * Well, Mr (tow,' continued he, * T've lent it to*'* lay’, 

I but rU lenil it to you whenever he's done/ 

‘ Why, the boy's mad ! ’ ejaeulatcd tin* Kv-iio'd master, 
unablo to restrain liis laughter — ‘perfectly mad! (io 
out to play, and don’t let me lie.ar you miking of sueli 
itoni'Oiit^e again! 11a! ha! lui! giants indeed!’ said ho, 
laughing to himself ever^v now and then, but so taken 
with the isica, lh.nl it kept liim in good-humour for the 
rest of the afu^nmon ; and lie made the Latin chn-.sea 
reaJBevcral passages in Ovid and Virgil, tliat showed it 
not to have been one unknown to the iUicieiitB. Gia?me 
Brown is now a man, and allhougli, I daresay, be lias 
found several giants to contend with in life, yet lie 
would no doubt laugh as Imart.ily if ho, rcidembercd this 
incident, tliat first cast diiieredit 011 bis childish studies 
and associations. 

We used, after all, sincerely to driest that school, in 
which we sequestered rustics from Ihe other side of 
the bills never got rightly ae.olimat' k There wa|. a 
local feudal rorl. of feeling between the two dlstriet.s, 
lingering, as 1 fancy, from the old Biirder days, when 


tlie KUiuts, the Armstrongs, and the Scotts used to 
hold those ruined towers and fortol ices that h«re ' and 
there appeared amongst the trees by the bank of a 
stream. The hoys of the* village persecuted us, tlie only 
two strangers ; they would have known us by our difle- i 
rent tone uf voice ; and after school hours* we were only 
glad to get aw.'iy into the long solitary road. By the 
hill footpath there were various little perils at times 
which we wished to avoid — a dangerous bull in one 
field w'c* had to pass through, unless -we crept along 
the other side of the hedge, over swimips and ditches. 
At the hack of a firm-houae on our way there was a 
ferocious dog, ^ery often loose; and the larnier himself 
had ni.nrki d us for depredations on lii.s peas, beans, and 
turnip.'',; while, on <11(3 other hand, there ■was a band of 
roie^h, rude elder boys that crossed every morning from 
a line of houses with a windmill in sight of the high- 
roml, ;iml vould infsllihly commence hostilities against 
us if wc eaiiie in eoutacL out of the master’s ’•each. lu 
iWe evening, however, v. c g'-ncrally preferred this course 
to tlu* more ptditnry one, beset, ns that was with objects 
of dread, nvil and imaginary. At that hour we got otf 
in time to efieajjc our unfriendly schoolfellows; and till 
v.c g<»t to the ciKvk fir plantation, where the gipsies 
iveri' eneampeil with tlicir fire and their carts, had little 
ob^e b) do hut contrive .'iiruscmcnt for tlie way. TJiat 
p(vti“. led interval was tin space into wliiedi were com- 
f,i*e.‘<.s(Ml most of our ])oyi.‘.h freeilom, our unrecorded 
dialogue, or.r speculations on llic world and fairyland. 

( Were the de rices then resorttxl to : wdien the 
fijK hifis jiiui laiws were on the hfdgerows, each w’ould 
(If '/O'e ids side, and stake his lottery against that of tlio 
utlu r, as if the whole exteqtte^ nature were hounded by 
lliat va.>'ie.;ated fringe, and this were quite our own. 
'i'hen v.inii the country (‘iime in sight from ti rising 
gi.nind, wv. had .'i game of jnizzles with the bhjtfcti 
' around us ; one af ns by turns fixed his mind seifret^y 
on s(tn.,>tli)ng >vi(hiii view, from tlie skmes atoulrfeet * 
fo file dld'int tree up against the slsy, while the Other ' 
l..*d i\ eortaiii number ol gu 'S.sps allowed to find it Qjut. 
On ;x kni.U by the sule of that road, loo, there was an 
oM lli.itelied eottagi*, wilh an immense upright block of 
st-)i; ' at the, I ml of it. 'riie place was called ‘ SUnding- j 
Si.)ni'/ and t!)ere ivas a popular rhyme attached, which | 
n.A'd r.giihnly to aflord us matter for the most serious | 
inqiir^, wlietlicf .«u^ujrsli lions mythological, or liiato- 1 
iK'.d ; shedding abo a mysterious interest on the house I 
and its ini.rihitants. Tlie doggerel couplet involved i 
a f.w ourile quirk with ih.e vulgar of most ftiral dislriets, I 
inongh .somehow or other it always Kcenied to liavc in \ 
this case an unusually inipo.'iing effect — 

‘ lioafn the cork CTinv, 

3{ whedf aViUiii, and fact s 1 Uiidnn Law.' ■■ 

One dav we had just conic in sight of ‘ Standing-Stone,’ 

I vemcinber, vheii ilie. most awful tliunder-.«torm I over 
witiKPsed on land broke out upon us. The lightning 
gl.ineed heliind the black uplands in the distance fill 
3 'ou would have flioiight Smailliolm Tower leapt from 
the l)I:ist of a furnace, and in again ; then all of a eud- 
den tlic fierce. Ihish of it blazed out all around us, as if 
the wlude earth and air 'were annihilated in light, while 
we stood first blinded and then deafened. One time it 
ran up the very middle of the sky like a ragged split 
from tlierc to the horizon, a keen flare striking down 
her away on ilie edge, where it seemed going to melt 
everything up ; the thunder crashed at once over our 
heads, rattling away round till 1 actually conceived, in 
iny boyish bewilderment, that the day of judgment was 
come. Tile rain fell in white sheets, and we spt bslow' 
the hedge under a joint-stock umbrella, which our'tn'o- 
ther and aunt made it the morning’s victory, whenever 
they were np, to force upofi us, and which it was with 
us as solemn a duty, if possible, to leave in the lobby. 
All the time Standing-Stone, with its huge Cyclopean 
remnant — raised, aji some said, by the Ficts, and, ac- 



* Law, a frequent Sootoh name for hilh 
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corclinjf to others, by no mortul strenglh — Inui betm the houspholJ tt) n tinvn s^vunty uiil«*s off. Before, we 
'right before Hs; eonietimos apjiearing to creep nearer, were only half 8oli.inM.oyB; tli'ero was an idyUie quiet- 
a'< it grew of a ghastly leaden darkneas ; sometimes far ness and a fairy-like roDiai'Ci* m 4>nr i-irnnii/tancfs and 
off in a dreary, desolate plash oi rain, like arrows driving our natures, between us auil the Imm tif 'y^ooiieii forms, 
across it from over the clouds. Wlnm the lighining Iho drawling out of tasks. Kvtry day there was a 
was dazsling down beliiml it, and the loud thunder journey, with the ecIujoI I'f'y.mil im- an appendage; 
rolled along, and it was heaved up again with ita Uack haryest-trne, ueatiier, and ucfideut i-uno in ; it was at 
shape as silent as death, it made me think of tlui.sc* who home, with tiio farmer’s children sl.imiing througli the 
were to rise perhaps next iniiiuto: it had tlie look of stackyard, tlio cow-herding of a o unlay, the game 
the only grave in the world, with a tomhatone at its among the tri;i's, the eirtdo round ilu* ].iivlour fire, that 
head, and wo the only living. Jlrenched we Avere to w'o found C'ur attractions. The I'liumnav-sehool of 


the skin, yet couldn’t think of going up to ask shelter. 
When the rain was almost over, however, and we were 
lagging past, as cold and stifi' a-s nec-d bo, a man came 


S was qiiitv' another matter. We wir.- in tl heart 

and Moiil ; our < oinpanions and ainiis(MiK'Uls were tlu ro; 
tliere Avas life, it rife, the whirl aiiii imp'tus ol* real 


out of the door behind to look nt the weather. JIc no eoinltin>Mi hoA !i.hness. with all its trieks, pilots, Im.^t'di- 
Booner ohserA-'ed us aftd our condition than ho called iis ties, and tVieoiMnps : actimllv cA'cn emulation in the pro- 
in. We AA*ere heartily Avelcomed by the goodAvife, sat I'essod ul.je-'l of iearnimr. 'I'lie day aa'c were introduf'od, 
at a blazing peat fire surrounded by children, dined on a.** iiehu-j*, A\itli onr hni.^hable green bags, still more 
potatoes ami milk, and iristc.Hd of going forward to eouolrv-llk'f th.'in furnu'rly. 1 r.^ollect Ai'cll fl)0 hitlicrto 
hchool, spent scA’^oral holiday hours there, or cateljii^^ mifi lt ].riilp Aiitij wlu h 1 snrmoiiiitod all tlu'se tlis- 
trout in the swollen hiini. 'Phe terrible thunder-storm advant ages, ly ri: inu ]!i;.er afliT place to tlie iiead of 


of course was in my rcsjamsible liand.s a ground of jus- 
tification Bullh'iently expati.'ited on, so tliat avc receivi-d 


the secoinl <‘las‘s A\heie i bad sJood up at the fool. It 
was jhi* .sign,?!, iieb-e !, of .a siijiereiliousiy ln>htile atti- 


sympathy rather than reproof for our aberrations this Itnleon liie part of my in.ue iispiring classmates: but 
time. Ob, parents arc so often tieluded, jvoor, good I'ver afOT, amnls-t ail ibe reekl,..,^ vvddness of ont-door 
simple people, iKicause. they set-m to forget so lu»w ilieir babiis, 1lKt(‘Av:«s -i p]/':uum.Mniile as elnirafleristic to 
minds ran avIicu they were children tlicmselves ! A nn* in the to lu i']* the ]iosition 1 had w'on. 


man should carry youth in his heart to kiioAv the way 
of teaching, punisliing, or p^ai^)ing a hoy. 

We were very fond of telling stories in ibose days, 
elnefly on our way from sehool, or Avlien we liail gone 
early to bed. The latter is the ]»lnefl for an imagina- 


'I'iie i!ppr»)ving .-ye of the master avus on me, a first 
itupri'K^ion wbii ii on ins yiart lU A'er Avore olV. in sinte of 
tile separab* function he was perpelnally cidletl on to 
c‘\errihe, of cba'«li.‘einent for practwai misludnivionr. If 
is Minusiin/ to me at llfis d;iv tfi rtrnemher, aiiil .somc- 


tion ! A sort of serene tflirone it is, from Avliieli 3011 wisat afilciim? too, bow tlio ‘doctor' avus divi.led Ikj- I 
overlook the kingdoms of faery, of adventure-life, :iml tween bis leclinic il salisfa' lion in rny J..(itin aiid (irnk, !' 
of dream-land. We used to fall iisle«*p Avilli flu* AAords and his di^^.iiiproA ;d of inv irregular ]»ninks. 'I’bc old 
of a Jiistory on tho lips of one and in anotlier’s car; gentleman uooM put tlu* (pieisl ion in -m('e(.«hion, re- 
drawling out longer and longer, and slower and slower, .scrvin.^ji nu* for llie Iasi ; and J reiadleid. few things ihiit 
until the liero that ‘went on, and on, and on.’ tinall3 went more to mv heart in lliose days than hi.s disup- 
vanished in solemn silence or a nin.-At picture «pie Roore. poirded exjiectat ion wlien 1 c..uld luu, ao-svicr. Tie 
SiJudii)' night AA^as a great oCLVcsimi with our blanket would Iniii m*- nt onci* i)own bi tin foot, and deliglit 

iiniTiitive.H, only we piously mbstilutcd then, for tho in exciting my aniour to climl) np ngnin, hy sundry 

ad veil tuiv 3 of Jack ami hi.s iniumn?i’ablo brothers, ac- Iifllo Acvj.ttons and obstacles. The Junction fjf the 
counts of Noali’.s ark, donah in the whale’# ludly, and l).r< e bigi.er ckwsi*'i every afiernoon for * l^falr's In- 
Abraham tlie patriareli. Hut coming home from sclmol, trodn.'l'oii’ or * (’niton's Aytjiendix’ Avas a draAvn battlc- 
AA'c made it a regular an 1 necessary husine.ss : I, as the field, elieiting all tlie elevenicKa mnl qnii'kiiess, more 
eider and more learned, Avould coni'peiice the* yasti-.st un- than the Milid .subdralmn, <d' every one. Hoy after 
dert.'ikii’gs in ilio romantic line that ever Avere plamml. Ijoa', avi'o Avuiid e wred a wotd of the render, would 

‘ Dumas’ or the ‘ Wandering dew ’ was imthing to ne* ; esiU it out, or ‘trap,’ as it was entitled in fiehool 

I set ofi', AA'ithbiit scruide, i»y endowing tJie insignifii'anl slang; I, on the otiicr hand, was rI-.w in niy intel- 
parents Avith a family of eiiildrcn, whoso dissalisfaction leetmd movemcMts. ln)\vever tcnaeiuiis : down f often | 
AA*itli their pateriial roof was b}' no means extraordinary, went to near tlie f »ot, and it. ivas nbsoliiUdy fearful to 
.as no hiiuinu labour eould have snpjiorted them — and all glaiico up the long row of iioys between. Tlu; doebir 
for the erulle.3S prospect of relating the haps, mischaiua s, would watch me. from the rimer of hi a <*ye*, and I 


for the erulle.3S prospect of relating the haps, niischauci. s, 
and iie.hicvemeuts that befell them in tlu; ciuieavour to 


could have eried when tho Duich elock oil the Avail 


‘ ymsh their fortunes,’ and to meet again out of as piiiuted at four, setHiug our places till next luoniinc;. 


mail}' different roads. From ‘ Mair’s Introduction’ 
and Caesar’s campaigns it was but a sudden step, only 
passing the carpenter's shop at the end of tlie village, 
into the thread of these curious hiogniyihies, taken up 
where left oft’ the previous evening. 1 think I see my' 


i for iny p;irt, seldom looked oA’cr a lesson ut home 
except 4)11 Biieh oecasions ; hut well primed from dic- 
ti^l^1r3^ and grammar — Aiiiswortli and Ifuddimaii — did 
I return, lie knew wdieu then; was huHiiiess in my 
face. In general, my tnist aaiw in chance inspirations 


little solemn-faced brother, with his large black eyes, and liayipy guesses from actual practi(;e ; a thorough 
looking up and listening as to an oracle of fiction, grounding from my fallier, in old times of home tuition, 
which was replenished as Avell from the. utmost aliau- guA'c me the advantage I had. The doctor would look 
donment of capricious inspiration as from anything up from liiR desk and .see me Imsy with a knife at mine, 
that occurred to ourselves. IIoav he laughed at recog- or chewing paper to llirow at the ceiling, w'itli agonized 
nisiiig, tlirough this conventional garb of ‘ Hop o’ iny figures thereto suspended; he Avoiild steal quietly round 
Tluimb’ and * Jack of the Hcan- Stalk,’ a familiar inci- the corner of the class he Avas hearing, and tlu; first I 
dciit! and how he was perplexed, and came out Aviih knew of him tiicn Aii'as a sharp cut from his leathern 
tlie crudest simplicities of childhood when called njuui inany-fingered thong. Considerable, by tlu* b}', was the 
himself for a story in turn ! If I could just hear 1113^- .smart of tbat^suid pair of tawse^ Avulded by' no iiicx- 
self for one minute now babbling these foolish tales in perienced arm, Avhen the unhappy culprit, returning 
the language they w'ere phra.sed in, wliat would 1 give too late from tho ‘ ten minutes ’ interval, had been 
of the present lucubration r which would be truest to making snow-balls. There w.'is :i certain number of 
the heart and spirit of the time never more to Im* ! .strokes which an accustomed palm like my own could 

Kuough, however, of such mere ‘ green* innocence of endure witt comparative impunity ; but the doctor had 
school - going : those days, all thcii joys, their bois- Icai^nt what that limit w as, and also could calculate 
terousness, and their mischief, were milk and water to the preparatory efi’oet of Avet snow. You wouldn’t 
the times we entered on shortly after, on the removal of have expected the x^ossessor of a dozen .languages and 
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daljlilcr ill twenty, to be «o knowing as be was in 
tlif oHice of a boatswain's mate. But a good soul — 
h'jirjK'fJ, indolent, and absent, when out of sehool-— 
was the dofjtor ; witli his eternal Oxford - grMy coal, 
bis large shocB, his protruded under li]). jmkI the Hik s 
of philology on his fa(*c=i ; the rnnny-lilitded penknife, 
with whicii lie delighted to cut Iho sju-cks off a ;np\v 
Volume ; MicOniiks 1 have him Ik fore jmp uoav, silently 
pointing with his fingers closed in the book to one per- 
plexed boy after another ! )h* was so kiu^ as always to 
entertain the fixed notion «)f my being ii geniu.s, and 
I having an aptness for (Jreek, so blessings bo on him 
I and his memory ! 

J really don’t well know how to explain that spirit 
of mischief wbieh ju)ss»*s-*ed iiu! then, and whieh was a 
byword in the !t)wn. Jl. was, as 1 ean only call it, the 
awkwardness of one intending to do soniuLbing fine, as 
[ well as the heedless alMndoiiment to any object that 
turned up. Now ;»n<l llicn I used to womler ut ni> self, and 
have a half snspieion it wms done for a mask. In reality, 
if you bad seiMi me ;unong«t the rest, j on would have 
said, ‘There is a stupid fellow trying to look lively, 
or fdsc a sfoifimeiital character ilrawing the house ami 
trees.’ lJut at ail events, what old woman’s tca]»ot have 
J not broken with a stoin* down the cliiniucv? W'hat 
mother has not received liendiild with his Ifrad bruised 
by iny ‘ shinty club?' And what <wner of ao orchard 
has not had reason, on my accoimt, to impiirc after his 
iMjst apples? Nevertheless, alter I Jnid gone to writing 
and arithmetic, and ivaine ba<'k only tor an hour’s rcNul- 
ing of Homer, the first figure I saw was usually that of 
ni3' formerly shy brother in the act or passuni of recidv- 
ing a series from (be doctor’s instrument, lie being then 
• too hardened for the ‘ Iielper's' minor thong. * Ah, 

(/ ,* the worthy peilagogno would s.ay to me h:df 

reproachfully, ‘ you were lud, but 3 our brotlier is ten 
times worse ! ’ 

Vights in those days of emir.se imule up a grcit p.art 
of our existence, what with tlieir ])relimin.irles, llieir 
suhstiim'c, and ( imseiinenees. l\Iy first regnl.ir one w;i.s 
with a sehnolfellow of my own age and size, and llic 
(piarrel arose more out of tlie will of our companions 
than onr owm. AVe W'ere conducted in procession at the 
interval to a place I'ehiiid school, tli" eJa.ssie * Xmlley* 
and •^L'ulies’ lioek’ of his poetrv n ho used to he writing 
in the nei/rhhourhood of our former village seiiiiiiaiy. 
My opponent, app'ircntlv' ready for the onset, was yet 
])uahed upon me by his Reeoiid.s, or else I daresay tlie 
first blow miglit never liave been given as for 1113' 
part, I had then no parlicnlar ta.ste for my own blood, 
and was trembling like an aspen, not sv> iiinc.h from fear, 
ns nervousness. The oilier aei'incd to think the whole 
matter turned upon the onset, and hit right and left 
upon niy head and bhoulder.s, without receiving .a return 
from me, until my nose was Idei'iling and one eye 

'swelled. ‘ AVcll done, \V !’ shouted Iiis triemis; 

and ‘ Wefi done, (J !* eru‘d mine, when 1 all at 

onee, utterly devoid of ‘ seienee,’ rnslied at my .i".itafjo- 
nist, who had paused under the idea of my being <loue 

alre.ulv. ‘Now W !’ .said one .spectator — ‘Now, 

(1 ■’ said anotiierin quick alternation, as the con- 

test thlokeiuid, ami I slnnved an elfect from m3' injuries 
eoe.trary to wh.it was evjieeted. ‘ Stick up, AV !’ ex- 

claimed one s' le eagerly', as tiie latter went Rtuinhling 
bfWjk from a blow on the forehead, .md as I followed up 
my advantage. ‘ Stick up, man ! hung up hisS other 

t*yc ! * AA’’ , howe\ lt, was soft at bottom, heavy'^ in Iur 

> motions, and rather less jnT.sevpnng than nivself, 'fiercely 
i as lio had come on; he llvgofd, vacillated, 'struck wide, 

. and after twtuity minutes’ stout engagement, suddenly' 

I pat liis iiands to his faeo .and hurst into tdura. I confess 
! 1 scareely knew whetlur I had t rimuphed or not, though 
j 1 lelt 1 could goon for half an Ikhii- mmv, ko furious had 
the blood made me, along W'ith the duU sweUod Bensa- 

tion of my half-elosed eye. They ivere leading AAT 

awa.y, when the, well-known form of the doctor ap^K-a’-cd 
in the distance*, and all was a scene of tnnmltuons flight, 
j 1 got Jiome, rubbed my face with lard, and was con- 


triving how' to avoid presenting myself at dinner, wlipn 
my late antagonist, his countenance thoroughly dis- 
figured, and still crying^ appeared at the door, led by 
his uncle. They came to accuse me of the crime of 
l)Gatii\g the said Jame.s, and for which I do believe my 
ow'ii person .'d state would not have secured me against 
a paternal drubbing, <iad the affair reached my father 
in its purity'. In his view all fighting of this kind was 
lu'inous; in the present state of things, however, I am 
afraid it is necessary — to which it would no doubt 
have been rejoined that a good whipping is still more 
so. To the demands of the angry uncle, my mother, 
who had to he let into the transaction, (ipposed the un- 
deniable answer of my wounded countenance, shining 
with gre.^se ; and ^ny father, good easy man, was put 
olT with the hazy idea ()f an iinfqitunate accident, run- 
ning against a wall, or the like. Thanks to the recipe 
of hogs’-lard, T api>eared next morning in my place at 
Bcliool, altliough with a prismatic halo round one eye; 
wlicrcas the lucky' James contrived to make a couple 
of lioliday'B out of his condition. Not a few otner battles 
had 1 to go through for the assertion of my place ; but 
in all, merely 113' Rtiihborn dcterniination never to be 
beat, and ,a sort of blind perseverance, did I come off 
vicitorioiis, so as in the end not to require any more. 
Tlie most dillicnlt ])art of it was to get free of annoy'- 
ance from tlie idle ‘blackguard ho3'H’ beyond the pale, 
who would take every' ojmortnnity of tyrannising over 
us when caught aloiii'. Fair-play yvas by no means one 
of their rules, and it was only by dint of standing up 
boldly that any of us could enjoy the privileges of 
tin* t‘»wn. AA'‘it’hout a few siiceessful oneounters, one 
w'ould have been obliged to sneak round the corners 
of the sli’e<‘ts, or lo confine his poregri nations to the 
garden; whereas after that, you were recognised with 
respect ns tme of tlie initiated, and could join pleasantly 
even yvitli tlii'iii in a game at ‘buttons.’ 

Jn onr toivn, however, proceedings were frequently 
conducted on a more cxlciisive scale. A hitter rivalry 
existed between particular schools ; alliances were 
foinied, anil drawn battles appointed betiveen them, 
somewhat similar lo those in the cultivated little re- 
publics of C-reece. Ours might have been compared to 
the polished AtheiiH ; that of the yvritiiig-niaster, or 
‘■lAitie’s,’ yvhieli yvas made up of grown lads, agricultu- 
ral, eorimiercial, :Liid Jmrglial, resemblcil cloddish Iknotia, 
and il-s friendship was altern:itel3' gained by co-utendiiig 
]i:irtiep, so as lo decide the hebincc. Our unmitigattMl 
and much- dreaded foes yvere tlie hoys of ‘Fraser’s,’ a 
in*ij»iibouriiig school, reported to by all sorts and sizes, 
from hosnit'd, lane, and eounlry, and syvaniiiiig yvitli 
numbers. 'I’his yvas the Sparta of our land of war 
and lottcrs, yvhosc diviiicd states no Aiuphictyonic 
council or Olynqiie games temU'd to sofleu, unless for 
some linger misehief. ‘Fraser’s’ had all the Lacodac- 
pionian eontempt. for learning, eloquence, and poetry, 
c-xcept yvlien Kfmie rude Tyrlscus shouted the war-cry | 
ill vulg.ir rhyme. The3' were terrible in the strength 
of blackguardism, and had one or two dirty herneR whom 
there were few to meet single-handed. The battle w'as 
often fought in the street, or round the walls of the old 
Gothic eiiure-lies at the top. AVheu we were engaged in 
thick HiciiU', stone's flying, and sticks at work, a detach- 
ment yvouKl come pouring out of some narrow closc^ to 
take the grammar-school in rear. 'J’heii yvas it sad to 
a lover of his commonyvcalth : Athenians fled, or were 
captured ; Spartans, ' that did not know ‘^/ut ’ from 
sliouted pagans of triumph. If, again, it was the 
sudden cry of ^ Patle'n is corning!’ tliea the day was 
prohshly our own. Up from tlie back lane they de- 
p!o3'ed in tumultuous arra}'. The dull Tliebaus, who 
yvere yet able to respect Attic culture, generally threw 
their force on our side, aniF many a stubliorn champion 
of ignorance and hlirnkguardism was pommelled to hU 
heart's content. One cainpaign I reuieniber that lasted 
several days. All the tactics of generalsliiip, ambuscade, j 
and military coiitnvanee were put in action. Genius ' 
as well as courage was called forth; when, having I 


m 
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snatclidl a hasty dinner in the interval, the whole 
grammar-school sallied forth nt four o'clof'k, to arm 
themselves with sticks and stones. The * Valley ’ was 
a scene of confusion. A dense line drawn up on either 
side; missiles flying hot and*lieavy between; until an 
attempt was made hy the town’s otlioers, with signal de- 
feat, to disperse us. On the last day it h.ad fjillen to a 
sort of guerilla warfare, and it ,would have licen the 
utmost peril to venture along the edge of the Ihick 
Walk trees without good support, lu the i-vcring, most 
of our party had gone lionic; hut the ‘Ladles* lloek* 
■was held, fort-wise, by a baud of ‘ Fraser’s.' I had c»)l- 
leeted with me a small detachment, wliich was aug- 
mented by a few friendly ‘blackguards,’ ns \vc called 
them, who were bound to no system, and could he pur- 
chased by reward. In a moment Qf foolhai'dincss 1 led 
them full speed up the n*5C{iMt, ainhlst a slmwcr of 
stones. Wc gave a wild slmut, gained the top, and 
flourishing our huge cabbage-Socks (‘kail-runts’), drove 
our opponents down on ilu! other side. A whole host 
of small fry, liowcver, wctc lodge»l at hand behind the 
wall of the town churchyard, and kept up a heavy lire 
on our exposed situation, which it w'as impossible Id 
bear. All at once my followers deserted me, broke np, 
and disappeared ; wdiile 1 fled for bare life, piiifmc 1 by 
half-a-dozen determined fiKS, wlio ow' 0 «l me an oM 
gnidgc. Down through the trees to tin* foot of t!ie hill, 
along the i)ark, and across llie fields, did i run on fur 
ahsoliitely a mile and a-half, in tlie hope of dihtanciiig 
my enemies. At length I drojiped dowm from sheer 
oxlnaustion, was seizecl unresistingly, and sihmt for wnmi 
' of breath and li«))e. was l(*d uj> in tnunii)h towards the 
head-qiiavlers. In this nitie emergency, to my extreme 
joy, 1 was rescued hy a jonnieynian printer wIj uh I 
iiapponed to know, and got. home s.ale. Suf-Ii were the 
haps and varieties of our Bclioulboy life, when it was 
in its glory. 

Yet if tinu'e w'cro sehool-day strifes and mischiefs, 
tliero W(*re also seliool-l)oy cornpanionsJiij^s .and friend- 
Hhips. Sentiment, indeed, was as ahliorrent to that age 
as sermons; but it was, after all, the very time of a full, 
unhesitating, unthinking love. Sneaking kindnesses 
there wer(* now and then, hy the way, towards girls 
one w'ould no more have dareti to apeak to than witli 
an empress; hut t/ih was a free instinefive alleotioii for 
soino compeer, to wliem it attanln'd you, you knew m»l 
and cared not why. Again and again was this frit by 
me, and once or tv/ice witli ai.^iiiexjjre.ssible force, that 
sense of being drawn to unotiio;* unlike yourself, wdiieli 
never occurs iu after j’ears. On eiu h occ.ision, by the 
hy, the individual had some sister or female relative in 
M'hom the same features were only iuodifi»d by tbe 
diiTiTcnce of sex, ami tow'urds wliom the same emotion 
seemed t«) tlit through me now nml tinui, more distant 
and undefined, like the mmielcas identity in their eyc.s 
and faces. The love of l);ivid to Jonathan, that jiassed 
the love of woman, was for the brotlier of her vlumi lie 
had souglit so earnestly ; and inclhiiiks it was nothing 
but a regard that could only have transcended love 
during the youth and school-days of tlic world for Ityu 
friendships of (Jreedts also w'ere nn^re pure and iihiding 
than their inarnage.s. On the part of my boyish friends 
there w.-is no equal fondness; it was a sfditfiry yearning 
wnth wdiich 1 would lie on tlic grass behind tlio hoine 
of my companion, and wait till his leisure or caprice 
allowed Jiiin to join me. 'flic a.ssociations, the ima- 
ginative force, and the famdful longings, were only 
being gathered then, which, at a future epoch of cha- 
racter, would turn it fully upon sonic fair eountcnancc 
more romote from my own nature. 

But the world was wailing for us, .and couM not be 
put off much longer ; the very discipline of boyhood 
was Bilentli’ Iireparing each of us for life, to which 
those pranks and fostseful energies, like the li.-aps and 
strides of ti bather running down the sand, brought one 
plunging in, till he got suildcnly be^'ond his depth, and 
must strike out to swim. S.) it was with ray self: the 
wild spirit of raiscliicf spent *itself in bolder and holier 


follies, that had already liegiin to include something of 
real emotion. Uonmnec and sentiment contended with 
the need for action: of all spheres in the world for 
these, the ocean had most fully seized upon my ima- 
gination ; ami by common consent of friends nud foes, 
no other element hut the sta was fit for such a pest to 
civilised society. So to si a I went ; that step was to 
me the great one from ho\ hnn.l int.. the stern atluirs of 
lifev It aoems to me as if a like ocean in memor 3 » now. 
rolls, w‘tli its foreign lands, \U stornn and diflieulties, 
iK'twec’i iii.v school-boy days and now. It makes all 
beyond it afj'cting : I never sec the little hoy too late 
for school, M’ith liis hag and .slate, opi ning the door iu 
just forohodinj, while tho loud hum of voices is let out 
and Kluit in again, hut I feel what an imt^as<.KL)lc chasm 
is between him imd me. Once 1 called at oor old 
grnmm.ir-sehool to pay the doctor a vir.it of respect: 
the well-known elas-s, all strange I'jk'Os, re.-ol thi ir lessen 
before me; J remembered the oi*easional visitm'.«, former 
scholars in coat and h;it, that used in our own d.iy to do 
tlie .s.'ime. 

One of the iiuist touching dreams T ever had, too, was 
on-^ in whieli, with tin* viviili\-.t rejilit3', 1 was once more 
driving the wiiodeu hall b. fon; me with my ‘eliih* along 
Die * Vailey:’ a throng of mingling ami .-lelire figures 
were purouing !md meeting me; while one m particular, 
with his well-kimwn ta‘.seled cap, stood swinging his 
w'cjipim ill tlie miilst. Another moment, and Du* whole 
scene was gone : \ woke with tlui le:irs inuler my eloseil 
eyelids, and for a moni“nt could almost lliiiik I hit Du* 
P'llpahlc vision relapse into that longing ue.he at heart 
from wliieh inmgioiition had sh.ipetl it. Farewell, oh 
time wdiieh we so ofi -n W'ish foohshl\' to renew, when it 
is 'uoh' only that we enjoy it ! Ihit fare thee swoeDy niid 
well for thi.Re wlmm. 3e.ir jifl(‘r year, il is rnfoldiiig! 
Wli:it is it tli.'it we more wi.sclv' deplore, or more often, 
than that we l.iid not np in it rielu'r treasun's for thb 
future, and <lid lud. prize, at le.'t'^t as much as our sport, 
tin* .sacred diseipliin*, tho healDiful nouri.shineut, of 
school ! 

- . 

PitlsIAKS i:iH>N FLOWKIiS, KHi;iTS, AND TUF.K?. 

Loro lUeos s.a.v.«, with charai ten‘<tic energy, ‘our expe- 
iiinrnt.M we “take cave io he litlier of use or discioi'ry, 
cither lighl-bcftti^n iug or tiuit-produeing, for wc hate j 
impostuMo, and dcsjiine curiosities. Yet because we i 
must apply our--(lves somewlial to others, wo w'iJl sot ’ 
down Konio enriositioH tomJiing plants.’ Not (piite 
sharing his opinion.^ about ciiMosilies, .since it is never 
safe, to .say that a curinsity may not produce light, or 
e\cii bear fruit iu due season, ami ihu.s contain the 
gtrins of utiliiy, while it TIU13' ho .always useful wdien it 
stimuhites men to icfleciinn upfin the abstract prin- 
cijdcs which I'l.mhincd to hii.nr it forth, wc liavu come, 
though l)y a Rwincw'liat djilcicut route, to tlie syino con- 
chi.sioii with tho slu pernio' is author of the ‘ Novum 
ffiganuin * AW propose in this place to set down some 
singular ‘cuiifjsitii s toucliiiri p'lant.s ciu’iositicd which 
have had their oiigin, not in what wc call ‘freaks of 
nature,’ hut hi the hoiticuitural gambollingH of some 
oddliv-hunting ganh ner!\ If in no other rcKpcct di- 
rectly us.'ful, uiir ]-.'ipor will not Bcrvc a mean end if it ' 
brings into proiuinenuc the vciy remarkable and vuluablo 
fact, Unit till? law.s conferred by tho All-w'isc Author of 
Creation u]»on the vegetiiible kingdom are of such lati- 
imlc, as to admit of certain inodilicaDons under the 
iiifiuencc .and direction of human skill, which may be, oa 
they ln|vo been, rendered suhserviuiit to the real or arti- 
ficial ncccpsities of maiikiiid. 

It is amusing to notice with what unbounded cre- 
dulity ancient writer.< have received accounts of the 
extent of man's pbisfic. power over the vegetable world ; 
and it may be mentioned as u fiinguUr circumstance, 
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that in th« abouridin*; ii'orks.on natural magic which 
turned the hmiiiM of philosophers in the soventcenth 
century, this art generally occupies an important place. 
Lij«licroii« m.'ipeR for clfocting all sorta of niiU ieK in 
I vegetahle physiology arc extant. Jean Ilaptir^ta 
I wouhl teach his discLplcs the following feats of liorticul- 
! tural skill: — How to turn an oak into a \in<*; how to 
I produce naturally stony fruit without si ones; and 4;he 
; delightful art — how to produce kerml.s without shells, &o 
; as to save the trouhlo of mit-rr;u'king ; moreover, how to 
i incarnadine the goldcn-colourcd nielon; hfw to blanch 
the ruddy purple of the nmllH.rry ; how to give a blush 
to tho white cheek of the liK, inol a pallor the too 
violent warmth of tin- rn*,!-; Jujw also to give balmy 
fragrance to tho st:ejitU*s-^ ll-ovcn, or, sad perverhiou! to 
turn an agreeable («biur inio a rcj^ulsive one; how to 
change bitter almoiuls into sweet ; and lastly, most mar- 
TolloiiH of all, how to besfow sweetness ot llavoiir, and 
even perfume, ii|»'>n tin — onion ! ^\'e need srai-ccly sny 

these are all tallies: tln’j will be innl.'nitly defected a^ 
such by any cliiM of the present age. 'J’iie exaggeration 
inusl, not, Jjowevt'r, be allow<*d to cast di.'crcdit over the 
whole art ; for ninitiestiotiable facts are to be ad«Jiieetl, 
which prove the p'is-,ihilit^ of ellcets almi^t a*' str.inge, 
but not, like tluMc, militating against the I'undanmntal 
laws of botaTiieal science. • 

It is dillieult to refuse belief to the numerou-: autho- 
rities that can be (pniied for the slrniiL'C freaks whicii 
have sometimes lieen jilayed upon fruits. U is said - 
and we leave the rcsp(Uisi)iili(y of the fi‘'Sertiou to those 
who ean belter veHfy it---th.it t'.‘t rdciiers Juivc succeeded 
in, NO to Hpoak, easting their fruits into moulds, just as a 
ct)ok does her j( Hies! 'J’lius, for instance, appb's hiive 
been made to assume the shape of human heads, of flic 
heads of animals, and of maihemaiical ligures, though of 
eotirsc with no great sharpness of outline or fidelity ol‘ 
detail. (lueumhei ? liavc been cloTigated into walking- 
sticks, or oxpfimlcii into spheres, bven the ibrm.s of dra- 
gons and other monstrous produetions have been j>rodueed 
by properl y treating these plastic fruils. 'I'Uc method of 

I accom)>r..sbing sneh freaks has been place a mould of 

I I clay or wood consisting of .several pieces, so as to udtiiii 
of being retnoveil wbiai ibe monstrosity was ripe, over 
the young fruit. As this increased in si/.f*, it*i expanding 
tisstics tiKMimod tho foiui of the iwity in wbirU they 
ftmnd ihcmselves contined. 'I’lic famous finger-frnit of 
Chiiia In never proilueed ou the same ]ilant afrer it ba-. 
passed from tJtc gardener's into the jmrclia^er’s hi'.nd>. Is 

j it possible that the expert (Vle^ilal horlieuUurist«« adept 
I a moulding process of this kind i U becomes iis, how- 
ever, to sT>eak circumspectly of sm h freaks ; and wc 
will Uiorefore proceed to notice olherM ujum which move 
decided language is perrni.s'-ilde. 'J’he next e]as^ — one 
still more curious than the jiieceding— was the custom 
of ihuyfjhuj fruits as lh<’y grew ujion the trees! ]}y 
this ingemiily orchards were to be inrned into ajm- 
tbeearies* shops; here a tree would bend down laden 
with cathariie a\iTdes, there another with literally 
pears; grapes wo.dd become powerful pills; and plums 
represoiit, in nu'w senses than one, bolusi's ! To what 
end this renuukalie ei.uiiivancc ' bet tho answer be 
given ill the words of one uf {\w ciiHiuhiastie advocates 
of the pbiu— * In order that tlmM- who dislike medi- 
cine in the ordinary forms, may take ii, even with plea- 
sure, in this W'ay finding out of eoursr, probably their 
subsequenf dismay and pcfqilexity, ihai wln-re they had 
been, as they thought, taking dessert, tlioy had been 
swallowing ilrugs. If we are to bc-licve the accounts 
given of the procissts for eflecting this "dd end, there 
were four method? of physicking the unfortunate trees. 


The most common was to cut a hole In the bii^nch, and 
fill it with the drug. Now it must be mentioned, that 
if tho drugs were thus really inserted in quantities at 
all likely to affect tho properties of the fruit, the pro- 
bability would bo that tlPoy would hill the tree. How- 
ever, therefore, we may feel disposed to credit the fact 
of an attempt to produce medicated fruit, and it seems 
unquestionable, the strongest suspicion must attach to 
ail uceouniH of the medicinal effects of such productions. 

It ii]q)ears at one period iu the seventeenth century to 
have been a distinct biisincsH, by which Arsons got their 
livelihood, selling fruit like niitibilious pills, two apples 
for a do.se, and a grape for a good night’s rest. 

The art of grafiing led, as may well bo imagined, to 
a vast number of horticultural tricks upon trees, some 
genuine, others mere 4ngr3nui tics of fraud. Thus an old j 
wrritcr says, ‘ I have seen a tree which bare several diffe- 
rent kinds of fruit. It was of a good size, aud V'as planted 
iu a large flower-por. filled with very rich earth, in order 
to sii'ftain the 1,‘irgc demand made on it by tie twe for 
.Hiistenanee. It bare three branches. Of these, one lield 
clnfter.s of gnipis of more than one kind, some being 
TiMMlieatcd, and of these, »i)mo were soporifics, other.H 
aperients'- 'J'he second brarndi bare peacbes without 
.stonciS ; and the ihiTii, two kinds of cherries, some sour, 
olheis sacelnirine. The bark of tliis wonderful tree was 
adoriicd with roses, and other flowers which grew upon 
it JMiny also informs us tbai in tlie garden of Lueul- 
lus there W'us a eclehrated tiee which teemed with ripe 
pears, ajiples, figs, plums, olives, almonds, and grapes! 

Ifut this passes btyoud even the probability of a fraud. 
Virgil, who is said to be the emliest author that makes 
mention of the act of grafting, s])e:iks in some respects 
}M»etiealIy wlien he talks of treo.s green with foliage, and 
ri]«; w'ilh iruits not their own; and altogether bo when lie 
tells us that the rnugli-tasting cherry blooms upon the 
mild nut-tree of the plane, laden with great and rosy 
ap]des ; of tlie beech all w'hite with tho flowers of Hie 
ehestnut, and the ash with those of the pear; and, to cup 
the elimax, of fig.s regaiing iijion dainty feii-sts of acorns 
under the shadow of a lowering elm ! Tn addition to 
these, aeeijuTils liaAC pas^ed euvrent of roses bexoming 
deep red by Ixing giiilV‘d fui a ]>lack currant bush; of 
oranges becoming bloocl-rcd by being united to the pome- 
granate ; <»f jasmines becoming yellow by union with 
orange-trees ; and, stranger still, of roses becoming r/rcea ! 
by lieiiig grafted on a bolly-trec. Hvelyn says positively 
Ini .s:iw' a rosi* gral’tcd of. an orange-tree when he was I 
fru\e]rmg hi Holland. How arc these things to bo ex- 
plained, wlieii it jH remembered that the fundamental 
))rinei]>ie of the art ctmsisls in the rule, that ])lautH of a 
ddrerent genus cannot be made to intorgrafil Often, 
irnh'cd, ililiiirent bpi'cies of tlie .same genus refuse to unite 
in this way; thercfoie it is monstrous to biqqmse that a 
number ot totally distinct genera could co-exist upon a 
single stock. Yet, or. the other baud, it is not ju.slifiable 
to consifler all tlicse a»;counts as actually fabulous ; we 
<lo not doubt that .lohii Kvelyn really saw what he 
belKMcd til be a ro.se grafted on an orange-. stock. Soiuo- 
liiiiL's tho same .soil of freak occurs iu nature by an acci- 
dent. The seed of a bireli may, for example, have been 
blown by the wind into the mouldering hollow of a 
boctdi ; it there takes root downwards, and sends the 
young Bho(>t upwards, aitd in time becuines a young tree. 

If. now, some of the branches of the beech are yet alive, 
the Bjicctacle presented by such an object will be sufh- 
ciently strange, and the contrast between the wiry habit 
of the birch and that of the beech will be a curiosity in 
itself. Something of this kind was seen by Hccandolle, 
the eminent Krench botanist, at Chaloimcs. The graceful 
and luxuriant branches of a young eberry-treo were seen 
ovcT-shadowiiig a hoary iniiik, the Hprouts of which exhi- 
bited Hie peculiar form which characteriRO the leaves of 
the oak . I J ere, then, was the apparent union of a cherry and 
an oak, tho origin of which was, that a cherry-stone had 
accidentally dropped into a hollow oak-tru:uk, and in pro- 
cess of time filled the old cavity vrith its own stem. Now, 
dtmljtleB.s, in some of the cases in question, an event of a 
similar klud has been cither accidentally or intentionally 
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produfiod. Bacon tells us that it was a common curiosity 
to hare an omnl-prod'actirc tree, and describes in general 
terms the method of its 'mai^i/ttcture. For instance, if 
we would have a tree bearing a number of different 
flowers, the very simple method of effecting it is, to bore 
certain holes in the trunk, tu fill them with carfJi, and 
thou to sow the seeds of the flowesa in the earth. IVith 
the peculiar intuition of genius, ha^snys in langnagu far 
before any sabsequent age but our nw'n, * 1 doubt 
ndiether you can have apples, pears, and oranges on the 
same stock as plums.* ^ 

L'ndoubtedly, then, wo must consider the cKjdanaiion 
of these freaks to be simply, that when they were actually 
contraiy to nature’s laws, Ihi'V were o:ily cheats ; and 
where they were not, as in the fabrication a iluwer-trcc, 
they were just gardenm’ gambols. Due of the most 
learned writers in the art of grafting, M. Thonin,* who hsu 
taken the pains to count up, and olwssily, jind christen nil 
the different styles of grafting, calling them after this 
hishion u la liank.'i, it la Jiujfott^ to tlio number of 7b*/// 
dilferont varieties, enumerates last tin* Virgil ian graft: 
tills was thus effected ; a hole was bored across the diameter 
of a walnut-tree, and a vine branch was passed thmu^di 
it while yet in connection witJi its parent cteni; after :i 
little time the branch was cut off, and it was s.iid i( 
would then be found united to, and growing ujion, lb'’ 
walnut. This has been very properly questiruuMl, not as n* 
the fact, but as to tb« nature of the union. It was imL a 
true gi'aft; the wood of the tree may lune siq-.plied iiiUri- 
incnt to the branch, not by iiiiioti of its vc^scl'i, but f'v ihe 
decay of the parts surrounding it. From the nature of 
the case, such a union, could bo but short-livcid, 'J'liis 
may therefore furnish ua with a ^'luo (0 the cxplanalxon of 
some of the monstrou.s vegetable unions which the j'cr- 
verted ingenuity of man has endeavoured to tlfcet. W'c 
are not, how’cver, to consider our ancestry as the stde jicrjie- 
irators of these various fivak.s; they pro uiil men to the 
preaent day. The traveller in (ienoa or in Floreuee may 
without any dilheulty, beyond a pecuniary one, probably of 
hojjjo magnitude, become the fortiimite po-.ses.or of a I’te 
almost as wonderful as tlmse of which casual n.iliec has 
been taken, fn a cluH.sieally-formei flow'cv-pot you .^ee a 
plant of some si/e, and of a graceful but rno.-'t iiiioinitiou.1 
appearance. On this side you would say it fvtis a Jasmine, 
heavily laden with odorift*rouH llowers; on ihe other it is a 
rose blushing with thickly-clustered blo.Shonis; and agnin, 
on the third aspect, it is a hon?;> suckle bnrsl.isig’ with 
Hwcet-smelling buds. .Stranger still ! b*ok at the st«K*k, 
and by the leaves ('f the few braneim.s wbicli it is allowed 
to put forth, you aro ready to believe it to be either a 
myrtle, or, as the case may be, an orange or a pomegranate. 
Of course this is a mere cheat, s]iite of tlie earnest av eve- 
rations of the horticulturists, who protest that tbe various 
plants are all grafted upon the commoii stock of the 
orange or myrtle. lUit it is a cheat of a most ingcnuMis 
kind, such as would perhaps scarcely be disco^crc^i by 
any but an xicute and botanical eye. TJiis lunus of art 
is thus made: the ‘stock,* of myrtle rw other jdants is 
hearlcd, cut down to aproijcr size, and then tenderly 
with on auger right through its middle until the in.^tni- 
meiit comes out at the roots, when it is withdr.aw'ii. I’hc 
thin and flexible stems of three young and thriving plants 
of jaflimine, rose, and honeysuckle, are passed up together 
through the now hollow stock, until their summits emerge 
at the top of it : the four plants arc then carefully ]uittcd 
in a goo<l-sizcd pot, with a rich compost around their 
roots. With much care, in time, an cJegaiit compound 
plant makes its appearance ; the horizontal enlargement 
of the three enclosed Bterris forces them into such close 
proximity, that they wear all the appe.arance of being 
united into a common stem, and in this condition at the 
flowering period they are exposed for sale, and fetch good 
prices as triumphs of hcyticultural skill, nut ovot the 
obstinacies, but actually over the lam of n.aturel Jt 
was no doubt by some such trick as the preceding that 
the wonder-loving eye of Evelyn was deceived when ho 
was shown the rose grafUtd on thft orange- tree, and the 


Plinian marvel had doubtless its origin in a similai' 
ingenuity. 

Within the ju.^.t bounds of natural laws, the art in 
qiie.«(tion has undoubtedly ]iri)duccd some odd -loi.»kiftg re- 
sults, more singulnr, bccausi' more true*, than the jireceding 
instances. Thus we are I old ib.-.t ^.triwjonally a curiosity 
of ^rt and nature combined wns shown in a cherry-tree on 
which several diJlerent varictus «} the fruit were borne 
— on tins side black, on that rc.l, .m that neaiiy while ! 
Some odd experiments have al-io I un attempted by l>e- 
CiinJollo, in whicli lie succeeilod in prodncnig grafts in 
some very unlikely instances ; and v)t!n r c>>nlinontal bo- 
tanrit.s have grafted melons upon eucnmbrr plants, lovc- 
ayq>lo-4 on poiiLt<tf^, ami eauliHowers on ea.bbage.!i, n ith the 
ino-.t complete suceefis ; rpsult.s quite h>i niJir\ulloiis in 
ajquar.n.ce m- tnatiy of tho less veracious examples of 
flowers :iinl frr.jt of ililli rcnt kinds growing upon a com- 
mon stem. cmiositics, Ibis cla(<s of horticultural 

efUcN ‘-.•ciiM io b;a'i; lost ground, for plants of the kind 
aie rarely •'Cen i.ow, 

Nii.* {.> be ftnther ftdiou-*, tin* last freak wc intend to 
seb.'rt out of m.my that inigbr be mentioned, is the 
e'.trajirdinary fancy c.ille.l tl-.o ^ Art of J>nv.tjing.'‘ The 
(*l\im -!! tall the imliappy Ir.'c- dwarf,* ^ Kuo Wmo.' 
Selecting .'tu ;»pprt>pri:.tc ie.i'Ticb of a tree, tiny re- 
nr.vc a Tj-.g of b;.ik (Voie if, imkI then I'OAer ihc 
pl.iei' with a mass^of Irani, a. mind whicIi nomo damp 
moss is gently bioiml, s-i i-. keep it from liecoming 
dry.* Io a litile while t.io‘ branch puts out vadicle-. into 
the l<*am, and mhui ilocs ..o in siifflcieiiL number to coii- 
sS.Jvno ilo-m ellscicnt ii>i»d -.-upplier.s. Il is Ihen ent 
off b. l.»w Ll’O ball of enrlh, and ilie bull I< put into a 
shallow obli.ng-si|n.m‘ pot filled w’itli broken jiieees of 
alluvial clay. Tlie plant is now watered in M-ry small 
ijmiiititii *?, and nil powers ore kept at a degree ' 

only jri.st reiuui ed froie. tot.'d cessatinii : doubtlc-s imiJti- 
fiitb's of thciri perish at ]Krl.id. Then nidi p.*dicnt 
skill do* dn.irfcr llve.s an Irfin ine<*banj‘Uii of wire.s upon 
the tunler br.'incbes, torturing dioin by slow dcgrrvf into 
the mimic rcsemlilancc of tho gnarled and knoited 
luMiiclies of a for»'si, veteran. Tin: hungry roofs turn 
liiilnr in their narrow <‘cll, «ceking foo.l, ami finding 
buiely .'.ulll« lent to snpp irt life; nnd even k^t they Bhoiibl 
be too sue.je-v.ifJj ibi y arc cut and burned, until, weary of 
wandering, they are all cramped into their place of 
abiMb*, and must moke the mo.si ol it. ‘ Every year,’ sayii 
oi’c wb.n has the jirocess, ‘ tin* leaves beoniue less and 
h'SM, and the bu ls and radicles arc also diminisbed, until 
at leiigtli Ibc balanee betwerui Ihf* roots and leaves is 
obtained wbn li suiLs tin* character of the dwarf rcquinsl.* 
Ants are cntii-rd, inorfover, to jiieiv-e tlio heart of the 
unhappy Kt;^r^elillg, by means of honey Rmearcd on tho 
bark; and tlic more liollow and worm-eaten its appeur- 
unce, the more preeious in the, erurl imagination of the 
ro:irer. S uiic vari'-des of trees long rc.sist these Hystc- 
matic eruelti<‘s, and for rifiecn or even twenty yeafs 
luaiiitaiii a imble but vain o]»jn>sition to their owners* 
will;^u( length they are obliged to yield, and together 
%vith othoiN, v/hirh '’ive up the unequal .struggle at three 
or live 3'rars, settle down into tre(‘H a ft'W inehes high, 
Tliiinlc i>f the heaven-HCiiling bamboo, of the tall and 
wel]-pro])ort.ioned cypress, of the graceful and appro- 
pri-ttc contour of tin* orange, of the stately form of the 
elm, *u\ini.shed and In ought .so low as at fifty years old to 
tiiid ample room for their branches aiid leaves under an 
ordinary gla^s shade ! The poor trees cling with an in- 
ilbssoluble tenacicy to the recollections of their child- 
hood. In the winter they are like dry and contorted 
iwigr’, set upright in a tiny flower -pot, but tho spring 
calls even to them to live; their hideous little branches 
put out tlgi tiniest leaves, with a grcait effort little* 
flowers follow, and by and by tlicre is actually a dtow of 
Ihiit, .and the fruit rcinaiu.s longer on the brazichcs than 
on their free relatives in the wide orchard or illimit- 


^ * Banm llumbnldi: is wibl to liavo itvidltMl himiKilf of this tnetbnd 
of MOtiuring hvv Hp(jc{uM.uH of fi-co.* in the forGiitsof nrsxil, tiiidlng 
them w'cll-rootcd and abJe to bear abscitfsion on bii return to the 


spot. 


! 


* M. Thouin, Art dcla GreXf^. 
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nble forcHf., though it Ih only hard, dry, and tasteless. 
Aiituiitu shakes it down, and buries it as\ an untimely 
abortion, with abortive leaves, and the dwarf-tree siuks 
baek in despair into the icy arms of W'iuter again, to ri'- 
jicafc year after year— until perhaps a hundred are faintly 
told upon its inner wood — the same inonrnful jtroccss. 
Not, Id us gladly say, on the authority of one well com- 
pdeut to Pjieak, that all the Chinese take pleasure *in 
this cruel freak; for it is well knon'n that some wealthy 
men — men surely who rightly eHtinuitc the blessings of 
liberty, even if they have Jiot loftier coiicq)tions as to 
the eensations (?) of vegetable vitality — spend consider- 
able BUIUH in i>urchasing dwarf-trees for the express pur- 
pose 'uf removing them from their earthen prihons, and 

edtiujr their cramped-up filwos flee. 

Since the exhibition of one of Ukmc starvelings in the 
Chinese Collection, we have noticed what «c<'ms to be an 
attempt ti) introduei' tliih perverted taste among our- 
selves. We have bad the luiin of seeing a Tom Tliunib 
rose-tree planted in a ]>ot of an incii and a-lialf diameter, 
and struggling up to the altitude of three or four inches 
Jn it** efforts to expand one or two rnsc-biids to the size 
of a small sixpenee. Idorc recently still, our attention 
luts been caught by some funii}' little green obiccts, 
i planU'il ill M'ry fierv-looking pots like big thimbles, and 
sot fortli ill the sliop-windowa with a placard reading 
thus, * Ileal living miniature plants after the iniinner of 
the Chinese, imported from Gennanv.* t)ii closer inspec- 
[ tiou, we w'crc glad to find that there w'ilm no systematic 
' cruelty necessary in their pr<»dnetioii at anyrate, fur they 
appeared to lie simiily veiy young members of the family 
of the cadi. Many of these little things are full of 
flower; and being tastefully arranged, jml into ininiatiire 
flowcr-bask*‘ts or upon tiny lliAver-stand.-, they have, fur 
Ihosc who admire the minute, a pleasing dfecL. Tiie art 
of dwurting, where it lias bc'en confined to leasonalde 
limits, whore it lias brouglit flowers in the room of fore.st- 
treos into ilie conservatory, or wliore it has been bene- 
ficial in the oiuhard and field in restraining the exce'-sivc 
vigour of trees and plants, is a valuable Jnindnnud to the 
borticiiltiii’i.st : need we say when it is made subseivu'iit 
to an i<llo whim, or to gialify a imnbid faste for the 
curioiis, we should be sorry to see it jiraetised, or its 
practice encouraged in an ago and time lilsr* ours { , 


now TO GKT (»\? 

I*KMX U]» in these little islands there arc roiiie thirty 
million human beings siniggling and shouMering their 
way from tin* cradle to the grave, 'flic mciins of eom- 
foitabln living are enough, tliongli not moru than enough, 
for all; but the pail 'lion is influenced partly by indi- 
vidual niaiiagcment, and parilv by a invstieal se<iuei,ee 
of ineidenis, wliicli, in our ignorance of its laws, we eom- 
nu»nly sd down as chance. It is no nondor that, in this 
anxious, eager erow 1, we hear on all sides the ery, jlow 
to get on? By s<inic it is uttered in a tone of eafnesl^ 
impury, while in others it assumes the accents of peevish- 
ness, indignation, or despair. The unsuccessful eonijdaiu 
of the inia><tice not only of that tyrannical abstraction, 
fortune, but rif their iuelcuT hretlircii ; the im]#atit.iit 
revile those who arc bebue them for standing in their 
way; the iiulohni denonnee the industrious for taking ' 
the bread out oi their mouths; some, losing heart, beg 
humbly of the pas.ans-l.y i\ir the morsid they cannot earn; 
and others take by iraml or force what they could far 
more easily secure by hom st ingenuity or resolve. The 
inuleontents array themselvei in classes, grder arms 
against order, and the social war ne\ or wants fomenters 
even among those who eaniioL be Kupposod to be cither 
blinded by ignorance or goaded by wanl. 

This struggle, noiwiihstauding iU heterogeneous ele- 
nients, goes on, upon the whole, with f^^eat uuiformityj 
ttud its results art wonderfully impartial. The jealousy 
«f classes erlginalea in a mere delu-sion. The opeiatives 


think of the masters as if they belonged to a distinct and 
hostile tribe, forgetting— or rather wilfully shutting 
eyes upon a fact which tfcey know of their own know- 
ledge — that the latter rose originally from the same mass 
of which themselves fonn a part; the masters regard their 
gentlemen customers with envy, as persons who have Jio 
right to be idle, never thinking that the leisure of which 
they complain has been bought by work; and the gentle- 
men look up to a higher gentry or nobility as desertlcss 
minions of luck, omitting to carry their gaze a few. gene-, 
rations back, when the illustrious line would in most 
cases be seen to sjirlhg from the meanest kinds of sendee.' 
We might go on to remark, that the analytical follo^ys of 
necessity the synthetical ])rocess; that the greatest aggre- 
gations of wealth return in time to their elements; that 
the myriad wlieels of fortune going constantly round in 
this country difl'er only in the length of their revolution; 
amkthai wo arc all, high and low, rich and ]) 00 ", subject 
to the same laws of social chatige. Jlut this docs not 
interfere with the free agency of individuals; on the con- 
trary, it shows that we have a// a chance, if we will only 
place mufitlves m the way; and it gives force and nieou- 
iiig to the otlicrwise useless imestion, Jlow to get on ? 

Tlierc is no want of answers to this question, but they 
are all more or less visionary and empirical. They 
u.'Ually proceed upon the quack system of nostrums. 
Some recoTumerul a calm and dogged porseveranoe as the 
one thing needful; others a quick succession of energetic 
attempts ; and m* on ; and all are backed, with equal 
strength, by pro\crbs of most resjiectable antiquity, illus- 
trated and protvt} by modern instances. It is not easy, 
to lind fault witli the po]iular nostrums, for most of 
them arc moral and sensible in themselves; but wc all 
know tlmt a thing may be extrcincdy applicable in a par- 
ticular ease, and yet mischievous, or merely absurd, if 
adopted as a sjiecific, I'hc continuance of the ery 
jirovcfl the emptiness of tlie answer. We do not get on a 
bit the bettor for lielng told how; and at every new crisis 
we look with tmvy and hate upon those who arc more 
fortunate than ourselves, attributing our own misfortunes; 
to tlic unfair constitution of society. ‘ 1 have perseyefed;* - 
says one, ‘till 1 have *grow'n gi*ay-haircd in poverty; T 
have laughed at the instability of my cnm'radfK, till they 
have risen into fortune above my head; 1 have stuck to' 
my business, witliout turning my eyes to the riglit or the 
left, till it has deserted me.’ Another declares that he; 
has seized every opportunity of bettering his condition; 
tliat he has woiked day and night, .and tried trade after 
trade; and that now, v\licu everything lias failed with 
hhny he secs by his side the ]»oor drudge, the mail of one 
idea, rising gradually into comfort, and even rank. 'J'heso | 
are Icmble anoinalicH; they throw the specifics into dis- 
repute; luid the ery begins anew. How to get on? 

AVe saw tlic other day a ‘modern instance* of the in- 
juslice of fortune. It occurred in the case of some boys, 
who were fishing in the Tirth of Forth. One little, 
ragged, bareheaded, barefooted urchin stuck to I'lis 
po.st like a limpet ; while his companions wandered 
along tlie shore, easting their lines at every step. The 
latter .nought the ll.^li, while the lish sought him; the 
one not finding what they took .so much trouble to 
seek, and the other luercdy standing still, and securing 
the candidates for tlie bait as fast as ho could jerk 
them in. On returning from our stroll, we found this 
scene at its close. The limpq^- had unfastened himself 
from his rock, and was wending homewards with a string 
of podleys and flukes (young coallish and flounders) half 
, a yard long; while his wearied and empty-handed coxn- 
I ra<lcH were walking gloomily by his side, eyeing him 
' askance, and, wc have no doubt, thinking within them- 
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RcWes that he had Momo hand in their bad luck. * Aba ! * 
thought we, iu our wisdom^ * here is au illuHiratiou of 
the great huainess of life : Kteadiuesn and pereevcraiice are 
ever sure of their reward !’ The next day xvc passed the 
same place, and saw with marked approbation our ydung 
friend once move upon his rock, while his un philosophical 
companions were pn)wling as fojnicrly along the shore. 
But somehow or other the result on this ocoii^'ion was dif- 
ferent. No steadiness, no pensovorance, could gain tlio 
limpet a single nibble, while the peripatetic eirorts of 
the rest were highly successful; and as the bo\s wero 
going home, W'o heard the disappointed angler bitterly 
accusing his neighbours of having drawn away his lisU ! 

On this second occasioTi wc 'were not so roa<ly to draw 
the moral. It was clear that 8ome/indcT-i)lot w'ns goiiig 
on beneath the surface of the water, with the moves of 
whicli we were unaci|iiaintcd — that the fortune of pod- 
ley-catcliers was detcriuiued by circHmstaticcs of which 
wc knew n(»t the course or nature. It may be that, if we 
were fur enough advanced iu scioiico, we iniglit be able to 
tell, from the state porhaiis of the \vi)id or tide, vvhetner 
our enticements would have most ctl'cct if oirercd from 
a rock or when wandering along tlic shore; but in the 
meautiine, it was clear that the podleys thought very 
little of our aphorisms, and laughed oiir nostrums to 
scorn. 

Although it is inipn^jsible, however, to twist the iiiei- 
dont into an illustration iu fa.vour of any universal 
tlwory, it may suggest to us that in the bosom of .society 
then.* arc agencies at work as com]>lieate(J and my.-teiiouh 
as those that govcni the Foitli. Is there, then, no gene- 
ral rule for ‘gutting on’ in tlio world 2 We think there 
' is. We cannot tell what is eomiiig; but we can Indd 
i ourselves in preparation for wliat may befall. A ship 
: that goes forth uj)oti the (jceaii is provided with appli- 
! auees both f<jr catching the breeze ami evading the 
I storm; and were it otherwise, she, wtmld have no chance 
! of making a iirosperous v(»}age. If wo examine the 
j history of men who have risen in society, we find their 
elevation, althougli iqipareutly the result of cliaiico, to be 
due, in reality, to the lact of their being rrudt/ to take 
advantage of the wind or the curronj,. 'I’o suppose other- 
wise is to suppose huimin beings to be inert i<'gs lUmtiiig 
upon the stream, or featliers dancing in tin* uir. When 
we hear of a man {doddiiig for life at a thankless profes- 
sion, we may, in nine cases out of ten, eoneliide him to 
be destitute of the information or jiccomjdishments which 
would have enabled luni to take advantage of the thou- 
sand eircuinstauces wliieli are constantly at work iu such 
crowded communities as ours. 

Wc are frcipiently told of j»crsons whoidiave ‘got on' 
by clinncc: but if we inquire into the particulars of the 
story, wc are sure to discover that they jiosscsscd peculiar 
i cajiabilities for taking .advantage of the opening that 
may have occurred. We knew a lad who was chosen 
from his compeers for a sen ice which eventually led to 
prodiglou.s advaueemeiit. And why? Sirnjily because 
this Lad possessed, iu a higher dcgi’oe than the others, the 
accomplishment of peninuiiship, w'hich happened to be 
specially wanted in his new employment. The illustra- 
tion is A humble one; but if wc call to mind the charac- 
ter of the age we live in, its varied knowloilgo, and high- 
toned refinement, wc shall be led from it to conclude, ns 
a general rule, that something more than ehanco must 
rule tbe destinies of the fortunate. To descend still 
lower ; suppose a cobbler working at his stall in a vilLage 
— industriously, soberly, ])orseveringly. All, perhaps, will 
not do. The village" is W'axing to a town ; sanguine 
cobblers come faster tlian f^hoes to mend ; and the poor 
man sinks into destitution. Why is this { Because 
he was a cobbler who stuck like cobbler’s wax to the 
provGi'b, and never went beyond his last. Because his 
mind was irnpHsoned in his stall. Because he was unable 
to take advantage of any ofie of the currents and counter- 
currents that are rushing and gushing iu a rising place, 
and when his o'lvu stagnated, could only drift like a life- 
less log. • 

Ih© way to get on is not to rush from employment to 
employ ment, or to worry ourselves and others with our 


impatience, but to keep up, as far as circumstances per- 
mit, with the retpiironu-nts of a refined and accomplished 
age, and thus be really to avail ourselves of any reason- 
able opportunities that may offer. If no such opportu- 
nities occur, what then * Why, then, we have enjoyed tho 
finer part of success; we Lore beyond our social 

condition; we Imve held iiitellpctual association with the 
m&stcr winds of the V'orld; wo ha\e prolonged even life 
itself, by niultiplying the spirit of bfi., which is Thought. , 
Ah for iho notion that we ciyi only extend our mental ' 
acfiuisiiioiis^jy neglecting ouwsocial employment, that 
a fallacy wiiich is rt'futcd by the >cry i‘onsLiiati(m of the I * 
society in which wc live. Were this imiiou correct, there j 
wouLl be no such thing ns the constant, progression wc I 
have dcscrthcil from the low'cr to tho higher ranks: the ! 
whole mass would stagnate. ■ 

But while openly avowing i»ur disbelief in the old I 
quack noslninis which it Inns been customarv to adini- ' 
Ulster, by wav of a y»/ueiAo, to impatient Hjiirit^, we do : 
not go the length of denying to each its own .special vir- | 
tiu'. I'ursevemnce, energy, inudenee, resolution, sobriet}'', i 
hone.-dy- -all «ro iirr('i>sfirt/ I'lir succcsh ; but neither singly ■ 
nor ill the nggrcgiitc arc they c.'ip.ahlc of in-suring it. If j : 
wc seek advancement, our minds must expand beyond | > 
our ]>rescnt position, W'hatcver ir be: and (liis they can Ii 
only do bv tb« acqni'.ition of knowledge. It is a simple i 
secret no aonlit - as simple as that of (’oIu’tiI>u.s Avheu ho | 
taught bis audieneP bow to make an egg stand on end* • 
But for all that, it is the solution of tin gruml qucsUtni: ! 
it in tho way, and tho only way, to uni' on . j 
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^"Poon thing! I do feel for lier. 'J'hoiigb she is a per- • 
son I never saw', yet hers seem.s a ease of .siicli oppres- 
sion oil the one liand, and .cui'li patient sutroiing on the 
other, that one eanuot hut' 

M)Ji I daresay you'll see her in the tTionnng, for 
she oflen steals (»iit then, when the wretch, I supinise, 
is in hell.’ • 

‘But what could have induced a girl to tic licrKielf to 
such a man ? ’ 

• Well, I don’t know : the old story, I suppose — false 
appeaninoe.n ; Tor no girl m ln»r Reuses eoiild have mar., 
ried a man with lii-s habits, if she had known of thoni 
beforehand. Tlicre i.s Bometinies a kind of infalnation 
about women, I idbiw, wliieli seems to hliml them to 
the real ehaiactei' of the, man they are in love with ; 
hut ill tills erne 1 don't think hUc could have known 
how he condiKited himseir, or she certainly would have 
paused in time. Uli the wretch, I have no pati«i:co 
with him !’ 

This little dialogue look place in one of those neat, 
bright, cleaii-wimlowed, gaiizy-curlsiiiied iioiisus. whieU 
form BO many pretty districts within a walking dis- 
tance of the miglity hear! of the, great inetro}io)is, and 
between two ladies, the one the mistress of tin; said 
nicu-4ooking cottage villa, and the other lier guest, a 
country matron who had just arrived on a visit to her 
town friend ; and the olijeut of the commiseration of 
both was the occupant of a larger and handsomer villa 
exactly opposite, but npparenily the abode of great 
wret'diediiess. 

Tho following morning Mrs Bmybroiilcc and Iicr 
gue.st Mrs Claj'tim were at the window of tlic parlour, 
which commanded a full view of the dwelling of the 
unhappy Mrs Williams, when the door quietly opened 
an<l WWW as quietly closed again by the lady Jui'r.self. 

‘ There she is, poor soul,’ cried Mrs Braybrooko : 
‘only look how carefully aud noiselessly she draws the 
gate after ^icr. She seems always "afr.iid that the 
slightest noise she may make evc.o in tiic street may 
wake the fellow, who is now, I daresay, sleeping off the 
effects of last night's dLssijiation.’ 

Mrs Clayton, with all the genial warmth of a truly 
'%'Omanly lieart, looked over, .ind followed with Iier eyes 
as far as the street allowed this quiet-looking, brokon- 
spirited wife, investing the whole figure, from 
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neatly-trimnipd straw-bonnet to the tips of the bright 
litfclti booi9, with a most intense and mysterious sym- 
pathy ; then fixing her anxious interesred gaze on the 
1 opposite liouso, she said, ‘And how do they live? How 
do pctjpio under such eircunistances pass the day ? It 
is a thing I cannot comprehend j for were Clayton to 
act in £{uch a way, I am sure / couldn't endure it, a 
week/ 

‘It does seem searcely intelligihlo/ answered Mrs 
^niybrooke; ‘ but I’ll tclLyoii Iiow they ivn« ar to do. 
t She gets up and has her bfraktasL hy luTKeH— for with- 
out any wish to pry, we can m i* straiidit through their 
house from front to back. About tins time she often 
comes out', T suppose, io jrjy a ^isiit or two in tiie 
neighbourhood, or perhaps (■) call on lier tradespeople; 
opd you will sec her hy and hy retarn, looking up, as 
Hfbe approaches, at the bedroom win<low; and if the 
h^infl he draw'ii up, she ruRhes in, thinking, I daro.say, 
to herself, “ flow angry he will be if lu; comes down 
and finds tbaf I am not tberc to give him his break- 
fast!” Honictiines hr lias his breakfast at twelve — at 
one — at' two ; and i have si eii him siLiing (bwii to it 
wht?n fdic was having her diinuT.’ 

‘ And when does he have hi", dinner ?’ 

‘Oil, / ii'a dinner ; I daresay that is a dirTerent sort of 
thing from hers -poor woman! He dines, b .suppose, 
at a club, or with liis boon eompainoi s, or any w her.', in 
fact, but at bon.e.’ 

* And M'lien does he come lioine then generally 

‘At all hours. We hear btin <'pea the little gate 
svith his key at three, four, ar.d ii\o in the morning. 
Indeed our milkvmin fold Susan Ih.at he has steii liim 
sneaking ill, pale, haggard, and worn out with bi.s lion id 
•vigils, at the hour decent people are seated ;il break- 
fast.' 

* I wonder if .slic waits up for him ?' 

‘ Oh no, for wo sec the liglit of her Bolit.irv camilc in 
her room always as m’c an* going to bed; ami 3'ou may 
he sure rny heart bleeds for her — potw solitary thi.og! 

1 don’t knoM', imh'cd, that I was ever so iidere^ted 
about any stranger as I am about this young erea- 
tim*.’ 

I ‘ Dear, dear ’ it t-i terrible I ’ sighed tb.'.;e‘!ynipat,hhur.g 
Mrs (Uayton. ‘ 15ut does any one visit them ? Have 
they friends do \'ou tliinl;?’ 

‘ I don't think hr (*;m hevo many ri iend.s, the henrt- 
les*» fellow ; but there arc :i great many peopb* eaUiiig — 
8t>lish people too- -in <*:irn:iges; ami there is he, llic 
wreteh, often with hw hiilf-sleiit look, simling and liand- 
ing the ladies out, as if he were the most exemplary 
husband in tlie world.’ 

‘Has she rhildren? 1 hope blio lias, as they would 
console licr in lii.s long absences,' 

‘No, ovfMi tliat comfort i.s denied her; .she has no 
one to cheer her*, her (mu thougbtH must be her eom- 
paiiions at sneh times. Ihit peihaps it is a ble.s.sing; 

I for what kind of lather coul»i such a man make.^ Oh 
1 I should like to know her; and .yet I dread any aeipiainr-* 
ance with lier hu.sband; Braybrooke, you know', wouldn't 
know pueU a nnn.’ 

* My dear Mar), j'on iiave niado me tjiiitc melan- 
choly: let us go out. You know I Imve much to see, 
nud many ])eovlo to call ujjoo ; and liere w'p .arc Josiiig 
the best part oi* the d:iy in Loinething not inucli removed 
from scandal.’ 

The ladies of eoursc set out, .*;:iw all the ‘loves of 
bonnets' in Regen t»^U^vct, all the ‘ saerifices’ that were 
being voluntarily offered up iu Dxford Street; houglit 
a great many things fe.r Mess than half the original 
C0.SI made calls; laughed and chatted away a pleasant 
exciting day for the country lady, who, happily for 
herself, fvirgot in the bustle tlu* tirooping crestfallen 
bird who was fretting itself a»-ay in its pretty cage in 
Road. 

The ne.\t day a lady, a friend of Mrs Clayton, who 
had Iwen out when she had left her card the day beford,' 
called, and after chatting for some time, turned to 
Hilt Braybnioke» and complimenting her on the situa- 


tion of the house, ‘ I find,' she said, ‘ yon are a near 
neighbour of a dc.ar friend of mine, Mrs Williams.* 

‘Mrs Williams!' cxclajj^ned both her hearers, pale 
with excitement and curiosity ; ‘ Mrs William.s ! Oh 
Iiow"* very singular that you slmiild know her, poor 

miserable ci’cature ! Oh do tell u.s about* 

‘ Poor — miserable ! TVhat can you moan ? You mis- 
take ; my Mrs Williams is the happiest little w'oinaii 
I in London!* 

‘ Oh it cannot he the same,* said Mrs Braybrookc. 
‘ I mean our o]iposite neighbour in Hawthorn Villa ; I 

thought it couldn’t he’ 

‘ ll.aw thorn Villa!— the very house. Y’ou surely can- 
not have seen her, or her husband, w'ho* 

I ‘Oh the dre.adful, wretched, gambling fellow!* inter- 
I rupte<l Mrs Braybrookc. ‘I wouldn’t know such a 
man' 

‘ He !' in her turn interrupted her friend ifrs Eccles- 
hall. ‘He II gambler! He is the most e.vemplary young 
mat. in London --a pattern of every domesl.ic virtue 
— kind, p*nile, amiable, and passionately fond of his 
young wife!' 

‘ kly dear Mrs Ei'cle^ihall, how can you say all this of 
a man wh«.iii {.wniiuct is the eomnioii t.alk of the neigh - 
honrluaid; a man lost to every sense of sliame, 1 should 
Kiippose; wlio eonios liome to his desolate w-ife at all 
liours; v.'ho.‘*c only ostensible means of living is gamb- 
ling or sv>inelliing equally (lisrepiitiihlc ; who’ , 

* Yon have been inoht grievously mi.slcd,' again in- 
terpos'*'! Mrs Eeeleshall. ‘ Wiio eau have so grossly 
.sbm'Ured niy execllent friiuul Williams? Ho cannot 
help Ids lart* lK)ur.s, poor fellow. That may safely ho 
calk'd bis inisrortune, but not bis fault!' and the good 
lady w'armed as she siioke, till she had to untie her 
bonnet and fan her glowing face with lier handkerchitfr 
‘Ills misfortune ? ' nniriuurod Mrs Braybrookc. ‘ 1 low 
can that be called a mibfortuuc which a 'man can help 
an.v day lie plca.‘,es ? ’ 

‘ But ho cannot help it, poor soul ! Ho would ho too 
happy to spend his evenings at homcwdlh his dear little 
wife, but you know his business begins when other 
people’s is over.’ 

‘ Then what, in ireaven’.s name, in his bUxSiiiesR?’ 
‘Wli)', didn't you know? lie's the XmiToa of & 
M till N INO N I'.W bl'AX'KK I * 


A VLSIT TO TIIE DERBYSHIRE rorjTCIHES. 
TiiKSE works arc si;attered over a finely-undulating 
district lying midway between Burton-on-Treiit and 
the classic town of Aahby^-dc-la-Zoiich — the more im- 
portant licing comprised in the villages of Woodvillo 
— or Wooileii-Kox, as the labouring population persist 
in calling it — and Swadlincote. The iieigliboiirhood 
abounds in the most essentiM materials — coal and 
clay ; and tlie eye, a.s it roams over the slopes of the 
liills, is attracted by the gray smoko of distant lime- 
kilns- huge conical furnaces smoking like petty vol- 
canoes ; and here and there the tall chimney and black 
creaking niachinory" of the coal-pits. It is one of the 
scenes, half agricultural half commercial, so often met 
with in the midland counties — the greenness of the 
pastures and hedgerows obscured by smoke, and the 
fields intersected by numerous black footpaths, or gra- 
dually disapjKjaring under the continually-accumulat- 
ing lieajis of refuse. Industrial art, however, is always 
deserving of attention, whatever its locality ; ns, apart 
from the gratification arising out of the sight of the 
various mechanical or other operations, there are pecu- 
liarities originating in local ‘circumstances, and tlieir 
<'fft>ct upon the manners and habits of the persons 
employed. 

During a recent sojourn in the north, I was enabled 
to visit the works at Swadlincote, where I met with 
a most cordial reception from Messrs Sharpe the pro- 



prieton, who at the same time gave me every fncility 
for making such inquiries as suggested themselves. It 
should be premised that tlfh crockery made upon this 
district is, almost without exception, ‘yellow ware/ 
whicii, htimldc as it is, jwcsciits ample scope for the 
^ exercise of inventive genius. * 

I was first conducted to the stores of raw material — 
the clay, whicli is obtained at distances of a mile or so, 
in different parts of ti\o valley in whidi the manufac- 
tory is situated. It lies at a depth varying from five 
to thirty yards beneath the surface, with a scam of coal 
immediately above it. It is of a dirty gray colour, and 
when broken, invariably exhibits remains of what 
apljcar to have been rushes, among w'hicli frequently 
occur perfect and beautiful impressions of small leaves. 
In ‘ getting* this clay, where near the surface, a singu- 
lar fact has come to ligiit: the overlying Led of cawd 
has been in ni.iny idacea dug away, apparcnfly In' 
human agency, but not the slightest clue exists as to 
the period wbcu the removal was eliceted. 

After excavation, many tons of the clay arc laiil to- 
gether in fiat heaps, and expoat'd to the atmoppht*rc, b\ 
wliicli me.ans the hardened lumps dii,iutegi‘ale, and get 
into working condition ; the length of time required 
for this purpose is about six months. To insurt* a con- 
I tifiiial supply, a number of thes(‘ heaps arc ks*pi in dif- 
i ferent stages <jf forwardness. 'Pheir preaenu? upon tin' 
ground immediately surrounding the works is one of 
the ugly features of the neighbourhood. 

AVhen ready for use, th<^ clay is mixcsl and maRb.od 
with water, int other ingredient being neccssarv, as is 
the case in five Stafiordshire potteries, wlien* superior 
kinds of w-'ani are inaniifactuivd. IVlicu siifliciently 
ath'uuated, it is passed througii .a fine silk si«!ve. and 
falls, perfectly freed from grit and other coarse sub- 
staiices, into a deep brick cistern, frmn which it is 
pumpeil into an adjoining cistern, called the ‘ kiln,' ind 
more than j)ne foot in dei>th, but fiftf- feet long an«i five 
feet W'ide, While (»ii this kiln, the superahupdaiit water 
is evaporat<*d by the .apfdication of heat, after wliich 
the clay becomes surprisingly ten.-edous, and js ready 
for the ‘ throwers,’ ‘ presscis,’ or * dish-niakerfi.’ 

The thrower w<»rk8 with a tforizonta! vhcel in 
front of him. 'J’akiug up a lump of the moist clay, he 
throws it down iip'm the n'vtdvijig instriimeul, audio 
a few seconds, under his manipulation, tlie shapeless 
mass becomes a basin, vase, or jar In tbi.s w'av .iug?, 
mugs, bowls, garden-pots, and a host of miscellaiicuus 
artielt*?, are produced witli rnarvcllons clc’^patcfi — al- 
most incredible to a stranger, and yet essential to the 
urgent appeal for choapnoss. It is in I cresting to note 
the instantanenusness with vhieh changes of form arc 
made : wdiatevcr Ihj the ol>jci;t in the workm.an’s 
thought, such it rises before him — -jug, mug. vase, or 
basin — a slight variation in the pressure or apr»Ii4*iifion 
of tlie fingers pnwluces the required variation. How 
much in this case depend.s on tact ! Each movement, 
from throwing down the lump to its Bcparafum from 
the wheel as a finished, vessel, can only be acepured by 
steady practice. Much, too, depends on the condition 
of tlie. thrower’s hands. After a strike, or a hmg fit of 
idleness, a short ap]»renticcship, so to speak, must bi* 
served before they again acquire the accustv)med case 
and snioothness. 

Messrs Sharpe have shown that the manufacture of 
yellow ware, not less ttian that of nobler products, ad- 
mits of improvements. In their hands the uncoutbly 
daubed vessels are assuming an ornamental and even 
elegant appearance, without sidding to the cost or dimi- 
nishing the utility. These changes are of a nature to 
cause a largo development in the moulders’ (prt*»sers') 
branch of the trade. I saw some of the first of tlie im- 
proved articles : one of the alterations consists in giving 
a decagonal or polygonal form to the outside of a basin 
without destroying the circular form within. The 


number of faci's, it is obvious, may be made to vary 
with the sixL* of the nrticle, ami a most agreeable ofiEect 
is protiuced by \\m compnrativcly slight modification, 
especially in some .ipccuucus where each angle of the 
exterior was mnd'> the termination of a moulded (!olhio 
leading immediately below tlw rim. In a similar way 
the edge of a pie-dish is ma-le tvi present a scries of 
graceful curves to the eye, without at all eotnplicating 
the task of^iitiire cleansing. 

After the vessels made by the tlirower Imve UTuler- 
gone a partial drying, they arc liniKlu d on a kitlic by 
the turner, who also applies the stripes or h:mdj of 
colour. On the bench before him are seen sevi-ral elose 
vessels re sen i hi mg teapots, with hollow straight Inmilles, 
Hiul the hponts terminated by one, two, isr more quills. 
Knell Kh lhi.se vessels contains a colour in solution, .'uiil 
the turi'cr, taking them up in turn, places the quiil.s ■ 
dost* to tlie swiftly-revolving jug or basin, .and by blow- • 
ing into the hamlle, foree.s tlie colour against the clay, | 
on n hicli it reimiins penmmcntly imprinted. In this 
Avay any vaiiety cf kinds may be produced; and here 
also rliie regard has bwai had to improve and olmsten 
the efiyt't. 'i'h' iv is no good ri-asori why a thing should 
b" ugly because it. vs eheap. !»y the introduction of 
MieU or slask- brown \ema traiisfirml from printed 
paper, tbv' sippcaraifc-v* of Sienna nuirble is given to llig 
iinislied articles, jmd a cbanietcr stamped on yellow i 
Viare qiialifying it to take its place among more CO'S tly j 
elay : in fact marbling raise.s it to an equality of price I 
with other kimls. 'I’hoye e.vlraordinary figures seen on ! 
the pide.s of yellow jug.*? and l>a.sinsf, representing a bunch j 
of moss or clu.ster of iihnms se.a-weed, arc prodiu'ed by J 
one touch of a pc'm-il charged with colour. These arc i 
put on by the tiinu r's ii'i.sistant —ficqucntly a female — I 
who fake.? the vessels away ns fast as tlu>y are finished, 
first giiifig a few rapid tonebes W'itli the brush. Tlio 
eolour l*eing mixed wit!) tol)a(*co wnler, runs of itself 
into the fania.ttic, shapes tibovcf allude?! to. Jly and by j 
th«*M* will give phu’c to a betW style of art, and tho 1 1 
ve.ssels wdiicii efc!»]>c breakage may do duty in the ij 
imi'’eums of posterity, j 

After the tiir**ing, the i essels arc rcauly for the spouts j 
:ind handle:!. *i'lie latter arc produced by filling a ho.x- | 
press vith cl.iy, and tlien by a turn of the handle, a i 
.stiip of cla.} of the n (jnired form, tlirce or four feet in | 
liMigth, U fon-ed out at an orifice underneath, 'i'he | 
.strips are cut into Icngflis, trimmed, and bent to the ' 
proper curve, and afiix!*d by ujoi:d*;ning the jioiuts of 
contact with a little water. 

When dried a r.uflicieut tiinc in the atmosphere, or, 
iiccording t!) the w'cathcr, in a ‘hotlumsc-,’ the whole 
h'ltch of ware is ])iit info the ‘ hifciiit-oven ’ to be ‘ fired.* 
Most persons arc familhu' witli (iic enormous conical 
.structures to be seen at ])ottei'ieH and glass - w'orks. • 
Wittiiii the outer wall an inner circle is built up, w'liich 
foims the oven. The artiiles to he fired are placed 
iiisylo if!’ large cf>'ir.se pauf*, called ‘ si’ggnrs,’ made of 
fireclay and marl- -plate on pl.ib', lu.sin in basin, as 
chwely as possible; and wdun filled, the aoggara arc 
piled one on the other, until tho oven, which will con* 
tain nearly \a completely oceupiw!. The mouth 
IP then bricked up, and Llie fires lighted. Thcpo are 
ranged at the bottjim of tlio pdilicc, and the heat aud 
flame on their passage upwards soon wnvert the whole 
e«mteiit.s of the oven into a glowing rod-hot mass; the 
proiM'ss lasting for three days. 

*riie wan*, after this first burning, is called * biscuit/ 
and ha.s cliiingcd its hue from browni»h gray to a deli- 
cate ctreani colour; the yellow tinge is subsequently 
produced by the glaze and a sceoud firing in the 
• Gloat-oven,* There, however, the article.** cannot be 
80 closely placed as in the biseuit-overi, as by the fasioti 
of the glaze with which they are coated, they would, 
whenever the surfaces came into contact, be inseparably 
fastceed together. A space tietween them is therefore 
absolutely indistiensable, and the separation is elected 
by means of ‘ stilts ' mid ‘ spurs ; ’ a sort of small tripod, . 
with pointed extremities, nn wliich the articles rest one 
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within the other, lo that the points of contact arc 
rodnci'd to a niininumi, and the glaze remains unin- ! 
jured. The Olost-oven will contain about 20(K) seg- I 
gars ; when filleil with these, the inoiith is bricked up, 
HS in the former case, but leaving one small opening, 
two or three inches square, by which to draw out tljc 
‘ trials.' Those are rings of dark -coloured chiy, nianu- 
factured expressly for the puri)osc, mid placed in the 
intorinr of the pile opposite flic orifice; mi|^l their co- 
lour, on being withdrawn at the crnl of about twenty- 
four hours, by means of a long slender iron rod, at once 
inforins the practised observer whether to stop or con- 
tinue the burning. If the former, the screen of brick- 
work that closes the mouth is taken down, the fires 
are put out, the <*xfcrnal air rusle-s in on the glowing 
mass ; and w'hon sufiicientiy cooled, the seggars are 
brought out, and tln-ir contents, now finished, trans- 
ferred to tlu' store-rooms. There is ii reimirkahlc dille- 
renee in the effect of c(j1iI air upon the Jicnted ware: if 
suffered to nisli suddenly into the biscuit -oven, every 
iirticle would he criicked by tlie lowering <jf the tempe- 
riiture. Jn this there is tiiercforc no withdrawing of 
the screen or fires, hut all is hutfered to eool gradually. 
In the ClfKt-oven, on the contrary, no .damage ensues 
from the sudden admission of air : the gla/e, from some 
cause not <dearly explained, appoa/s to jireveiit the 
breaking. Sometimes when goods aie urgently waiih-d, 
nr the men wish to get ihnmgh tlunr work c.irly, lliey 
will enter the oven and bring out tlic seggars while it is 
yet app.'ircntly too hot for the muiurance of anything 
but a sabunamler-- Allot luT instance of the noudcrfiil 

, power of adaptation to '•ircumstjuiccs in (he human con- 
stitution. There arc four ovc'ns eonnreted with t)ie.sc 
works; the stock of seggars is 10,(»00, hut con.^taiillv 
renewed, a.s the hiss Iiy wear and hreakage is from ‘200 
to 300 per week. It is sometimes dillicult to get rid of 
the rapiifly-ACcuiiiulating refuse; its general destination 
is to repair the roads. At prescMit it i& in demand for 
railway luirposes. In diatvicts where gravel is scarce, 
refuse pots and pkus may make gcrviceablc ballast. 

Adjoining the .store-rooms, where the finislied ware 
is piled away, arc the piieking-rooni.s, iy, which men are 
continually engaged in despatching crales well filled 
w'itli goods to oriler. A singular practii;e jirevails in 
this department in enumerating the various articles 
wliieh arc sold liy dozens : but here a dozen does not 
always mean twelve ; for in order lo kei p up a iiiiifor- 
mity of prices in the accounts, one big jug, which may 
lie worth as much as thirty-six little ones, i.s icckoiicd 
as a dozen ; the tliirt^'^-six arc also set down as a dozen ; 
and BO on with intei'm('diat.c sizes, nislies and plates, 
however, and some other arlide.s, are counted twelve to 
the dozen. 

• Messrs Slnarpe’s trading comiecLions arc almost ex- 
rUisively confined to the Uniteil States and British 
posscsbions in America; and in going throngii the 
store-rooms, the visitor is struck by the sight Of many 
articles w'hich seldom or never come into use in fiiis 
country. Some of these, an exaggerated tc.'ipot in 
jiarticubir. are so ugly, ns to say hut little in favour of 
backwoods* taat<*. ICnglish liawkers will scarcely take 
them, even as a free gift. 'J’he most charju'.teristic 
article, ln)wever, is tho spittoon ; this, by recent im- 
proveinent-H, is made stiflicieiitly oriiaiiicnt:il to aiqiear 
in a drawing-room. Some are of extraordinary dimen- 
sions after a registered moded ; it has been projKised to 
call them the ‘ Ctmgrossiotial Spittoon.' Thu idea was 
suggested to one of the linn Avhile on a visit to the 
House of Representatives at Washington, by seeing a 
largo square pine box. with a grass tiiA;' in the bottom 
of It, placed at each door of the rotunda : and the new 
artude is his attempt to render tlie results of a dis- 
gusting habit siimewhat less repulsive. 

"While looking at work, attention is naturally drawn 
to the workers. About a hundred ‘ Inuids) ’ ar^ em- 
ployed in this establishment ; and tho impression left 
on till* mind, after .a review of tuo wludu, is. in spite of 
a feeling to the contrary, that of a hwer chiss. There 


is an approach to abjectness, an absence of a well-to-do 
expression, which cannot be referred to the nature of 
ilic occupation. Terhaps have here a jiliaso of tlie 
labour question, on which it may not be unprofitable 
to l) 08 tow a little consideration. 

The population of (he immediate neighbourhood 
<'omnri.so8 about 1000 souls ; their liabits are migratory, 
and many are not Tiiitives. The men in the employment 
of Messrs Sharpe earn from IBs. toL 2 per week ; women 
from 7s. to 9s. ; and in some iiiHtatH*es father, mother, 
and three or four children arc engaged at the manufac- 
tory. Tlic liours of labour are from six to six, with 
intervals for meals. Now it is a lamentable fact, that 
whatever (lie amount of earnings, nothing is saved. In 
too many instances a large proportion of the wages 
received on S.itiii'day is wasted in sottish revels lieforc 
Monday. AViih the cxi'cjition of ninepins, there are i 
no rciTcations; the little gardens which in the Staf- 
fortlshirc potteries present so pleasing im array of 
choice llowcrs, arc here carele.ssly kept or altogether 
neglected. 'I'licrc being no savings’ bank in the village, 
the cnqiloycr.s on one occasion proposed to some of the 
workmen that a small portion of the weekly w.ages 
should he h fi towards a fund to be had recourse to in 
slack .seasons or in cast, of illness. Books w^ere pro- 
vided to keep the men's accounts, and for a time small 
sums w'cn» li ft as proposed. Very soon, however, every 
man claimed the reserved amount due to him, and some 
among them inliinated tliat ‘Masters only want to find 
out how imieli money wc’vc got, and Ihcn cut us down,’ 

In another instance the employers endeavoured to 
cstalili.-.h a library, and to promote the sale among 
their hands of a monthly periodical, in which, at the 
co.st of a penny, ])lcasing information and inslruction ! 
were conv<*yerl. ICvcn this W'as distrusted by the work- | 
people, as a dc.9ign of the cinjiloyers to induce sober 
and frugal habits, in order to their being found able to 
live upon some contemplated reduction of w'ages. Tho 
object was thus defeated, and tlie few wdio had begun 
to read .soon ceased to pay any attention to books. 
This dogged resistance to enligbtcned attempts to aine- ; 
liorate their eondiiioii, is ;i striking yet laineiitable ciui* \ 
rac'teristic of the class in queHtion, I 

(Iroat forbeanince, it is clear, must be (jxendaed in | 
dealing with suc.h notions — notions as suicidal to the ! 
pos.scssor as they arb luischicvons to others. Take, for i 
example, the Himplc' exchange of work for wages : the i 
employers say to the men, ‘ We shall be busy now, and | 
must work hard for the next twelve months.’ Instead i 
of seeking lo turn this iiromising state of things to ac- I 
count, the men inmiedi.ately slacken their exertions, and j 
iii.itcad of making full time, are content to craw] through j 
about five days a week. On the otlier hand, in a slack | 
season they arc as eager to work us they were before i 
iudilfcrcnt, and will get through as much in three days j 
as in five days on ordinary occasions. Again, should 
one of tlio turners prove to be of a more aspiring 
and enterprising eliaractcr than his fellows, he is pre- 
vented from rising by absurd trade regulations. It is a 
rule of this branch of tlio business, when a certain j 
amount of vrork is required, lo leave the apportioning 
of it to tlic men tjiernsclves ; and, provided the order 
l>c completed to tinu', the masters ofi'er no interference. 
On tho iirinciple of equal rights, the law keeps every 
one at the same dead level : the turner who could finish 
his twenty or thirty dozens per day, is not iiernfitted 
to undertake more than he who can finish but ten dozen. 
The oppressive nature of sucli a regulation as this will 
at < 1111*0 he obvious. In some instances, where men have 
left off drinking habits, and nianitested a desire to get 
forward, the employers would be glad to encovir^e the 
progressive disposition; ^mt the statute steps io, and 
repels tbo kindly aid, and dooms the aspirant to a 
p(»itiou hopeless as that infiicted by tlie caste laws of 
India. It will be long before education, or what is 
usually comprehended in the word, will reach this and 
simikir evils. Might not a remedy bo found in some 
local legislative infiuence ? 
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With the exception of Sunday schools, there is but 
one school in the villaj^e, and that is ,not well attended ; 
the opportunity of actinf; on the minds of the young, of 
training them to sounder ptlncif^les, is thus grievously 
neglected. Where docs the blame lie ? Is enough done 
for the peopje, or do they do too little for tlit'inselvcs ? 
Is a large capital inimical to th^ir welfare ? The latter 
uestion is replied to by facts. It is not unusual in the 
iatrict now niider consideration for some of the em- 
ployers to keep a grocery or public-house, or b4»th, at 
which it is expected their hands Vrill lay out their 
money. Tlie penalties of the truck law arc sought to 
bo evaded by paying the wages in coin : should any of 
the employed, however, make their purchases elsewhere, 
speedy dismissal is the understooii result. It is belit ved 
tliat, as * pot-works,* several of these establishments do 
not pay ; but they are kept going by the profit realised 
on the beer anti gnicerics. The neighbouring nniim- 
fjictiircrs, who conduct tlicir business <m just principles, 
aru thus placed at a disadvantage : should it becotiie 
known that they are working on new patterns, "tin* 
improvement, which may have cost liours of tliouuht 
and labour, is no sooner made public than an inferior 
imitation of it is thrown into the market by unprin- 
cipled traders, who look to other sources for their profits. 
U'he tendency of such a system to debase the operative 
can hardly admit of doui)t. 

It w'iU thus appear tiuit endeavours after reformation 
must be made to include masters as well as men ; and 
any refortiiatioii w'liich should not include tlie two par- 
ties would be incoriiplel(*. Mrs Jameson says, writing 
on the subject of indiireroiit wives, ‘Let there be a 
I demand for a better article, and tlie better artiidc will 
j be supplied.’ If Ibc call fur better masters and better 
workmen has not bt^eii urged long enongh and loud 
enough, 1 would suggest, in conclusion, that the prcbcnt 
time is a fitting one for its reiteration. 


SINGULAR CAPTIVITY. 

Mt grandfather rented a large farm in one of the 
western islands. It Jay on the ,Bea-cc»ast, and there 
were several small ialauda attached to it, wdiere ho kept 
sheep and black cattle. 1'he largest (ff these, al)out 
two miles long by one in breadth, though covered w ith 
heather, yielded excolient pasture for several Inindred 
sheep and some score of bbu k* t'aiih*. The distance 
between it and the mainland being only .about three 
miles, it was generally of easy aceiiss ; and my grand- 
father paid frequent visits there to survey the state 
of the stock and pasture. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, early in the summer 
of 179-, that, after au e.irly breakfast, lie set out fiir 
the iblaiul in a small Norwegian .skiff— the crew eon- 
sisting of three men and a lad of sixteen. The morning 
was fine, and the day seemed to promise wedl, tliough 
the wind freshened a little as they left tliu shore, ft 
was from the cast, how'ever ; a wind winch sometimes, 
on the western coast, at that season of the .year, springs 
.rapidly into a gale; but the ojiportunicy of a fine day 
W'HS too good to be despised in the llebride.>;, and the 
skiff witli its party soon reached the shore of |{crneray. 
They spent a considerable time in traversing the island ; 
and after completing their survey, i)roceeded to re- 
embark. The wind had by this time risen consider- 
ably, and was every moment on the increase; but the 
skiff was launched, and ray grandfather w^as conilfieiit 
that they would be able, with vigorous pulling, to reach 
the mainland before the gale should have time to become 
greatly more violent, llis anticipations w^ere, liowevcr, 
a little too sanguine. They had not gone far when 
they found that all their efibrts propelled the skiff but 
very tardily, against the 4 vind, wliich now blew, accord- 
ing to the phrase, * as if irom the mouth of a battery.’ 
The sea ran high, and the low skiff, totally uusuited to 
such rough work, shipped large quantities of water. 
To go forward was evidently rash in the highest dc> 
gtee, if not impossible ; and to return to Berneray was 


not a much more hopeful undertaking ; for tlie sea ran 
in mountains on the beach, and the only landing-place 
in the island was at no time very safe. The only chanoc 
of safet}' scorned to be in making for another island, or 
rather islet, at some distaiux* further out to sea, at tho 
back of w-hich they thougbl »• hmdiiig cimld be effected. 
The skiff's head was accordingly turned towards tliU 
pdint ; and tho wind being now almost astern, she 
ploughed along without taking in much water. Re- 
lieved as Ihr-}' were by the hope of making any land 
whatever, itic prospect before them, iu the event of a 
eontimiaiice of tho storm, was by no means cheering. 
The islet is not mor(» than half a mile long, without 
any water, and totally barren. Anything, however, in 
aiiticipatimi, was better than the irninediate. pn)spect of 
being swamped ; and the whole party were sincerely 
tliankful wlieu the boat at length tmudied the shore. 
'Pile landing M'as itself a ticklish affair, but wtt.s neeom- 
plished in safety, and the skiff was haiih'd ii]v>n the 
iM'ach. 'I’bey had put her several feet beyond high- 
water mark, and were going to leave her there, M'heii 
one of the crew, old .Itdoi Mackenzie, who had the cha- 
raeter of being a crotcdietty wiseacre of a man, proposed 
to send her up one oar's leiigtli farther. 

‘ I have seen stranger things,' said he, ‘ than that 
the tide should e.over many feet of the green grass to- 
night.’ * 

* Ck>ine, conic, ,fohn.’ said my grandfatV.ev, ‘ none of 
your old-wifeish precautions ! You have «hnibtlcss scon 
many w'ondnms sights ; hut no tide since the iJclugc 
ever touched the .spot you stand <in.’ 

‘ Very well, sir,’ said John, nuldly deferring to tlio 
judgment of mm w ho had not half liis experiunee iu the 
matter, hut whom ho felt bound to look up to as tho 
eonccntratioii of all kiiowiedgc ainl wisdom : ‘ I hope' 
you may not have to confess tbut J gave a sound advice 
for once.’ 

'J’hc hkilT w.'is at'cordingly left as it had been placed, 
with the oars inside; and our parly went in search of 
shelter. Of this they knew there was little to lie had, 
for tlie islet could not hoa.st of even a sheepeot, uml 
it lies inmdi exposed to every wind. They were aU 
drenehed to the skin, Ih.e evening wa.H closing, and the 
east wind hl 4 >' keen and bitter ns is its wont : hardy ns 
they were, they eouUl not resist violent sliiverings, Tliey 
luid not, which was somewhat remarkable, even a drop 
<if wjHsky to rt’vive them. 3My grandfather .set his com- 
panions to ]mll the tieather with which the island was 
thickly covered, and .^Imwed the example ULmself. Tlie 
exercise restored warmth to their limbs ; and after j 
imlling till Ibey were tired, they lieuped the heather 
at the side of a rock, and hiid them down in their wet 
clothing. A nice liot-]>cd that was for cngeiiden'iig 
rheumatism ; .and so my poor progenitor exjicrienccd in | 
many :i day of subsequent suflcring. During the night 
the cold was so keen, that, to keep themselves from ab- 
solutely htiffenliig, tlu!y got up at intervals and resumed 
tliojtask of pnlling the heather. At Jengtii day dawned, 
►and disclosed to them a raging sea : the shirrn had ri-seii 
to a jjitch (»f terrible fury, and the clouds of spray 
that were swept along the rocks almost concealed 
tlie shore fn>iu their view. The siK'ciacle, thougli 
d.oubtless sublime jii the highest degree, was tix) de- 
pressing for them to regard it with any fecUng.s save 
those of despondency. Their first impulse wuis to go 
down to the shute and see liow it fared with the skiff. 
Their dismay may be imagined on finding her gone ! 
Old John had riglitly surmised that the tide would he 
unprecedentedly high : it rose full twenty feet beyond 
the ordinary mark ; and tlie green grass, strewu with 
foam and ^ea- weed, bore ample testimony to tlie old 
man’s despised sagacity. The feelings of the na^y vrero 
at that moment of a very unenviable kind. There 
were they left on that wretched islet, deprived of their 
only chance of escape, without a particte of food, and, 
what was worse, without a drop of water. Tlie chance 
*of the storm's abating wna very slender, such gales often 
holding out for many days ; and even should it abate. 
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; they had liUlo fiope of observed from the shore — 
a distaiHie of several miles. A sad situation it was for 
a wortiiy (gentleman with a young family, who had all 
ilia life eschewed seafaring adventure l>eyond u three- 
mile limit, and four poor decent men, whose marine 
experience had never led them into great perils.* 
Meantime ashore there was no loss anxiety and dis- 
tress. The skiff had been seen making its way a shA*t 
distanee from the shore of Bernoray, arnl there was lost 
siglit of. The state of the sra way soeii that it seemed 
out of the question that a craft so small Amhl live in 
it, and the sudden disapjiearaiu'o of tlm skilf confirmed 
their worst fears, 'i'here seemed little doubt that she 
h(vl been swainppd, and that (’very soul in lu^r had gone 
to tho bottom. On tie: Wediu*sda 3 % eouriers were sent 
in all directions down the coast, as it waa siqiposed she 
might have been earried fishoiv in that Quarter. They 
deemed their couj'-cturcs rejde*ed, when, before niglit- 
fiill, ii messenger returned with the sorrowful tidings 
tliat the boat liad gone tisluwc that morning at a pl.'ice 
many miles dowm the island, where a jnHing promon- 
tory hud arrested it on its way to the Atiautic. My 
ptirir grandmother’s atate of mind \rasniost nielamdioly. 
She was a woman of keen .'ind tender feelings, and she 
gave w.ay to unbounded sorrow, whih' the farm people, 
who iiad congregated at the *lJig House’ to^icar the 
tidings, manifested th<*ir attachment by unrestrained 
gri(‘f. My grandfather was univerralfy beloved, and his 
loss was felt to he a general (‘nlaniity. One man, how- 
ever, more liopeful tlian the rest, suggested Ihe possi- 
bility of their having after all goiuj hack to Iknieray on 
their sudden disajjpearanee, and of their being all safe 
there still. The fate of tlic skill* was uevjonntcd for hy 
.the height of the tide and the dreadful sea that ran on 
the shore. This conjecture seemed not ill-founded, 
and again tho liojics of the mourners v.’<*re revived. 
But what could be done for the hn-kless ad venturers .5* 

! Tlio storm still raged wilh iinuhateil fiiry: a idiiji of 
I the line could not lie to between llerneruy and tho 
; mainland. Nothing, at least, eould he ulteinp^ed till the 
! morning. That was a night of sad fiisperne, no less 
to those ashore than to tho poor prisoners on the 
islet. Tlioy had spent a great part of the day on the 
highest ground, trying in vain to nttraef ohservalion. 
It w.as so flat, and so covered with huig heather, that, 
U'side.^ hrdng a good way from the shore, a human tignre 
could hardly he de^scried on it wiihour very elose obser- 
vation. But it never had occurred to any one that Huy 
could have gone there, so that while ev»Ty eye was 
eagerly directed to Hcnn'ray, no (me tluuigUt of casting 
A look towards the finiallev if laiul. They were now be- 
ginning to feed Ihf! want of food and tlie pains of thirst. 
Tlwy tried to drink nut of some hr.ackisli pools on the 
roi’ks alvovc the slion*, hut found llio water intolerably 
salt and disagre(^al)l(\ One of them had a small piece 
of 4>road and cheese in his pocket, which lie generuiwly 
gave to th*’ young lad, wdio suffered most from hunger, 
as well as from cold. They hud tried in vain hy e#eiy 
(umeeivablo means to strike a fire; in short, t tie wdiole* 
of Wednesday passed very drearily. At length night 
closed, and they crept to their heathery couch with 
heavy hearts. The weary night was .spent, and Thurs- 
day morning dawned, hut with no lull of tho tempest. 
The feel ings of she poor men were now* of tho most truly 
bitter kind. It seemed that they were doomed to starve 
wdthln almost a eamum-shot of shore, w’ithoiit the pos- 
sibility of making known their situation, and even in 
that case without any dnince of help. The islet lay 
opposite a part of the mainland where there w(;re no in- 
habitants, and rarely any one passed, so that they might 
be there for a month without ever attracting ob.serva- 
tion. Thi*y now began to suIVcr severely from thirst 
and hungi'r; and all felt that tiiey could not hold out 
much longer. Tim day passed dismally, with no abate- 
ment of the storm, and evening elised darkly and 
gloiimlly, as if foreboding their ineritahlo fate. 


* In iliat part uf the covmtry the men did not engage in fiMhiiig. 


Meantime ashore there was restless anxiety mingling 
now with terrible misgivings. No sign had been seen 
to indicate that the lost ones had gained tlie isknd of 
Itcrneray, as was conjbctA'ed : had they been there, 
it Bcemecl hardly possible that they could be unno- 
ticed, for there were several eminences where they 
might easily display tjjieinselves. The storm held on 
rtdentlessly, precliuling all possibility of trying the 
ferry. There had lajen a very slight fall of the wind 
a little before noon, and a boat had been launched ; but 
the crew were forced to put back for their lives before 
they had gone many yards from the shore. The case 
was now at its worst. There did not appear to be the 
reiiK'test chance of their having escaped the angry sea; 
but still hope was rm^-. entirely given up till that island 
should have been explored. About one o'clock on 
Friday morning it began rain heavily, wUh frequent 
peals of thunder. Aly grandbither dcsi’ribed the scene 
as very Bokinin. It seemed as if the voice of the Eter- 
nal, lunistdf were thus addressed to thorn in the dark- 
ni*ss of the night, and amid the howling of the tempest, 
to bring to their roniemhraiuyj tliat Uc was around them, 
and had the elements at His bidding— that they were in 
His lumd to deliver them yet, if it wore His will. They 
;ill united in commending themselves to Ilis mercy; 
afterwards tlic’y felt resigned to their fate. The rain 
pmired for the tollovving six hours literally, in biickets- 
full : they w’cre drenched till they became quite liclpless 
with the cold and disixnnfort ; they kept close together, 
to maintain, if )»oshihle, a littUj warmth. At length, 
about seven, the rain Ix’gan to abate ; the storm Inul by 
this time fallen into a dead calm ; not abreatli disturbed 
the black and glassy siirfaec of the sea; tlie long heavy 
swell eamc with a saddening murmur on the shore, and 
even tho furious activity of Ihii storm seemed more 
eheerfnl than the sullen (jalni that reigned — too late, as 
tliey piijiposed, to bring tlunn succour. Oh with what 
heavy luNirts they cast their longing glances to tho 
shore, where they coiiUl see the smoke rising gently in 
the cairn inoniing from tho homes they expeiited to see 
no more ! They could distinguish a throng of people 
who had gathered to* sec a boat launched. Hope re- 
vivid within yiem at the siglit, but soon gave way to 
dcsjioiidcncy when they saw- the course sins took. The 
chance of her cmning so far out of the W'ay as their 
prison islet, was too feeble a stay to rest any hope on. 
'I’lie party from the shore, among whom w-as niymotlier's 
only brother, pulled for Jienieray with might and main, 
and soon were ashore. Tlu*y ran up the landing-place, 
calling aloud for the lost ones ; but no voice answered to 
the .sound. They made for llie cattle-pen, wheni it was 
probable' they had crept for shelter during the rain : they 
found no one tlicre. They searched the island all over, 
hut found not a trace of the missing. At last it w'as 
suggested that they might have huricd themselves iu a 
haystack that was there for the use of the cattle, and 
were too weak to make their presence known. A host 
of eager hands soon tore up the stack, ami spread it 
around : .all w as vacan(iy. My uncle, who shared my 
grandmother’s w-arm feelings, on seeing all hope thus 
destroyed, and thinking how- he should meet his sister, 
fainted aw-ay like a woman. 

All this time my grandflUhcr and the rest w(»re in a 
state of intolerable suspense. Kagorly they kept their 
eyes fixed on Bcrncray, and watche^d ihe l>oat leaving 
it in painful anxiety. To attract, if possible, the notice 
of the exploring party, they stooii together on tho 
highest ground; hut even that lay so low, that they 
were ntWer observed, and they had nothing with 
V. iiich they could make a signal. They were by this 
time scarcely able to stand. While thus w'atchiiig in 
breathless suspense, my grandfather perceived an ob- 
ject tliat looked like a pole llcffiting towards tbo shore. 
The chb tide had borne it from the niaiulaud, and was 
carrying it out to sea. Mf they bad only that pole I’ 
was the thought that flashed on them all like a suu^ 
beam in the gloom ; Snd now every eye was bent on 
the floating spar with trembling interest, their hopes 
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rising mid einkiog with each roll of the waves that bore | 
it along. It was ini]'>osBib1c to predict with oertaint^r 
that it would not, after all, pass clear of the point on 
which tliey had clostered. My grandfather was a good 
RwiTnmer, but in his exhausted state he could not trust 
himself to the water. While they were thus rivetted 
with the most intense interest pn the object on which 
their final dcliTeranee seemed to depend, they hod not 
noticed till now that their friends were Iialf-way across 
the ferry. The next was a niomeut of agonizing sus- 
pense. Tlifi oar, as they now saw it to be, was passing 
olong witiiin a yard of the shore; one rolling wave 
would carry it for ever Iwyond their reach! It came, 
and, oh joy! turned the blade to the rock; and with the 
desperate clutch of a drowning nan my grandfather 
snatched it out of the waves. 

With all their remaining strength they scrambled to 
their old station ; and putting a coat on tjic top of the 
oar, lioisted it in the air, ami watched witli eagerness 
for the effect. The boat had by this time reached within 
a short distance of the land. Every eye of tlie gathered 
crowd was fixed on her witli deep iinxioty. ami a loud 
lamentation arose when it w^as seen that, she came as 
she had gone. But a louder shout of joy was raised 
when, a moment after, a strange signal was descried on 
the low level of the islet. The laiat’s head was turned 
instiintancously seaward, and two men at each oar sent 
her througli the water like an arrow. After a hard 
pull, they touched the shore, where the now nearly pros- 
trated group sat waiting their landing. Tiie rvidte- 
nient had till tins inoment kept up their strength, but 
now they could not walk to tlie boat, and had to be 
lifted in. 'Hiey had been upwards of seventy hours 
without food or dritik! Joyfully did the boat now 
turn to the shore, wlierc tlieir landing wmb haileil with 
delight by a perfe<!t ‘ gathering of tlio clans* from 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Borne weeks elapsed 
before they Imd fully recovered their .strength; ami 
some of the party had received a constitutional injury 
that did not so soon pass away. Two tilings at least my 
grandfather said he had learnt from the n<i venture — 
tlie one was, fwt to ha positive ; t!ie.*othep, never to disn- 
yard the aouiutnl of c.r;ien‘eiict', even when it secant ions seem 
overstnuncU^, 


MICIIELL’S UOINS 01' MANY LANDS.* 
We arc the more disposed to devote ,a column to this 
work, that we think the author has hardly received jn.sticc 
from our con temp orarios. If the general l<mc t)f the 

poem had been Imvcr, ami only risen orcasioiudly into 
couiparativc excellence, it would have met with more 
success. The reader would have been more struck with 
its merits, and all sorts of prognostications would have 
been hazarded as to the deatiiiies of a writer exhibiting 
so much capability. As it is, it sets out in a compara- 
tively — hut only a comparatively — high tone, from which 
it neither ri.ses nor falls; aiid tdtmfore i« it branded with 
the stigma of mediocrity — a stigma far more fatal in 
authorship than utter condcnmatioti. But the poem is 
in reality as much above mediocrity as it is heneatJi the 
highest excellence; and the fact of such a flight being 
equably sustained throughout sereral thousand verses i.s 
indicative of no common power. 

There is hero not even the hinted story of riiildc 
Harold. The new Pilgrim floats in imagination through 
time and space, looking down upon the footsteps of lu.st 
rsSes and the fragments of crumbled empires. Babylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt* the rock- tern pies, the cities of ancient 
America, the ruins of Greece, Italy, Arabia, Syria— all 
pass in review before him. If the author’s mind were 
philosophical instead of merely sensuous, there w'ould 
here be the materials for^ great poem; but, incapable 
of the loftiest flights either of thought or of the muse, 
he has produced only a series of agreeable pictures. 
This, however, is no iuconsi^lerable achieveinent in the 
present state of the art; and Mr MiehelBs work, besides, 

* TegK, London : 184«. 


although deficient in grand and large views, is, owing to 
the subject, always suggi^stive. It excites a thirst for 
knowledge even in the moat igimrant ; while with the 
bettor-informed it awakens those lofty and lonely asso-^ 
ciaiions that remain buried \\i their bosoms beneath Aho 
vulgar cares of the world. 

To show the bent of the author’s mind, we give tho 
follow’!)" recollections called up by a ccrtaiu sjMjt in 
MesopotaJiiia : — 

' •Tws'ihoro the llebn^w, haUinc: on tho jiliiin, 

Prow iju ay lliiran’s (fate his ortmol tmiu : 

Thonauih, loiiji jo.jin, liavo wlu-liuoij that 
Ihit htill hiii>it>< fiti-ih t1)C* f«>untaiii’s Uuit>i<l tuLo ; 

Wm, by tins wtj) porctiMiiee Itcboecii stoiwl, 
lii-r ovonnuf i.t'-U tit ilratv tho erybt:)l llooil ; 

\ isjini nf Ik.uiIx ' t.iiioy mjos hor now, 

llor (luvt ovos, »nci Lialf-veilod imwloil brow, 

llor loobc-tai 110(1 jfii'illi*, iiiid hor ntbos nf wtiito, 

]ioi-l(intf IooLm by Minsol'if (fobleii 

Tho llobrotv or.'iv 4 '*. his hooti, niui from tho brink 

t)f llnii briulit sh.* tfrvoi bis eaniel.i drink ; 

Thou as ho ohi'P^ tin* Iir.-.oidots on lior liands, 

'v (til M(>iidcriiv;f l.xik slu- vii wst tluis(t f-iMirl. ]in(f baude, 

)ji)*oiis, Sind mmUi k to hoiii tiio rd'l man hjteaL, 

'It Iiilo tiiiitii blir.lics tint tor o'or Isor ehet'k. 

M ltd nf a Mnifih> lioiirt and nnlniiKbl siifo ! 

'Whniu toys fiiiild oliarni, and riulosr. task's ensrnjf**, 

.i\h ' httlo driMTisl sho tin ii liniii lur wniihl siuiltc, 

A iiitxhty poi.iiii‘. ]irnii!u't, i(.i('o, and Kiiiff ! 

Hor in.Aiiniy tii‘)isutvd in o>ioh auo and olimo, 

Hor Konllc iiairiL t'^ )vi ihli hut with time !' 

From thi‘5 heautifiil piiduie he h.isleus through the 
desert, nud tlu-u litigers li»r a while nmoiig the ancient 
halls of Nineveh, till scareil away by the fiames which 
iiMC from the funeral pile of Snrdana pains :-■> 

‘ Not K'dod yet, almve the niin^, rif*o 
'I'he ('\uitin(i il:in:oi«, and dart into tho sLios : 
ll(‘il t!irou«ti the that foarfiil pdlar slowfi, 

^nd (fhn-.lly radi im o n’ln the f fly tJrrowH; 

Tfio ]io:)\oiiHHi einod blood, and 'I itfris.* windiuff wave 
HloaiiiK tlio sario eriiuh-ni hiio by inoiint ivrid e.ive. 

Hnivi’rx tho lifflil aoross the doHert sands, 

WIkto the lone v'lKriin, wildly wuindoniur, sfambi, 

Thiiikhi{f that fm-olV hln.?^* somo inotenr drneJi 
Hy dt iiion liandh alonif the voree of heaven ; 

'J'iie paid, ay)|iroaehtiiif hunniii Innints tor prey, 

Htaitssis ho Iniilvs, siud liowinu', KoiinrK away ; 

K'l'ii on fai Ir.'Ji’b hills tbiae beaniH sire ncoii. 

Whole b( ndStlie Mat;i.)n, miiHlni!; but lurene, 

Jioeniinjsf in no »{rti*ni di-oad Hniuizd iiinh, 

Jli.> »t.'(.r-Meiiiincd mantle bUnsiu;^ down the fcky.' 

Ah a contrast, w’c may give the following hit ofsimBct 

* r.ihn sinks the nim (i*or I'hlr.mV blj ;hted hlUa, 

And tho whole air a juiholots sdi'iiee fill-i : 

Tho round rod orb hiith loaehod tlio horiron'M brim, 

BiiootiiiK its eriinsoji llunii’S ero nil bo dini ; 

Aoro'iH ihe broad sands (doaiiis LliC' living lire, 

<iuivorinu, liko luipe, aroiiiid eiioh loi t.y ajiiiv. 

These clones eluiiifo*, ns lower HinKs the sjduie. 

And Ktdl each niorneiif lovelier tints JipjM'nr ; 

Pjifr’ron and amhur tiood ilu* j-'orireoiis nest, 

l‘'airy-liKe lowers in hurM lOIysian drest ; ^ 

Now shafts of imllid ((fihl me itpw:ud eiiHi, 

J)nt all to -oftened iinrph yield ut lust.' 

As a conipaiiiol) to thir, wc append a moonlight scene 

* Slow riaes eveniuR’n niiifm ; the silvery Bhnwer 
JJ.Uhta, while it softenH poreU and rutned tower ; 

Tlio biiffc sphinx-fonns that line tho desert way, 

The Riant m-ulpinn.'i aleep beneath ttio ray ; 

The (iinverin(' beama, «o BofUy, pundy Hhcrt, 

Host like a crown of jieailH or Mcinnrm'H head. 

K'en (•onipo's funeral roeki be>ond the Nile, 

Willi all tin ir hoary tmnba, apjiciir to smile. 

Jty tiiwei and ooluinn flmva the anoient otrcani. 

On oadi sinal] wine the stars reflectifd gleam. 

Sflenee—Death’s Hister-'roiiuil her watch doth kccfi, 

Save u-hou thu niRbl-wlndn faintly moan nnrl creep, 

«)r woo. with whispers, yonder lonol y palm, 

That dmeUM, liko some aad spirit, *nilil the culm, 

JUourning o'or Tbebos, as in her shroud she lies, 

No more to rule, or ope her lovely cyos.' 

After Bunqei and luboiiliglifc, we offer niornmg as a better 
sketch than either 

^ * The mom awiLlcc‘.s ; along each grantfco height 

That bounds the cast soft aircams the rosy Light. 

More distant Hiill, the lied Sea glows and smileii 
Through all his coral rocks, and Leafy fades. 
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TIio acacia, shadowed by the loftier palm, 

BcKins fo di-up ltd oilour-breathing balm : 

TiiP lotiiH-flower, which alt the night had kept 
}lcr soft leaires cloned, wherein some sylphid sleiit, 

Wilke by the beam, unfolds her bosom fair. 

And freedom given the sky bum slnmbcrer theiT. 

The hummlnX'blrd flits round the blossomed bower, 

Shaking his pliiTnes, lihnself a flying floncr. 

The giant ostrich loaves his cave of rest, f 

And sucks the trackless detSTf. of the we.st : 

The fierce hyonu, ever fond of gloom, 

b'lios ft) his haunt— some line iciil muk-r'iit tomb. 

b'iir ill the desert sounds the cunicrn b>'il, 

Where Arabs quit their tents bcaido the well ; 

And early monks, where Cinplie eimvi'iifs crown 
Tho stoop hill's brow, on iluwery valcn look down, 
l>rink the soft breew, imd sciin hcnicn'ii depth of blue. 

Nor sigh to Join a world they never kaeii.’ 

Such pictuTc.s arc io In- found almost in every pa^e, 
and in them Ijc'i llm ehanu of the poem. AVe cannot 
afford, however, more than one other extract ; but that of 
itself would justify the (luaHticJ praise we Iiave bestowed 
uj»on Mr Micholl.’ 'I’he scene is in Mexico, at the place 
wherii a chapel dcilicatcil to the Vir|;ni htis succeeded a 
temple of the (ind of the Air; — 

* Man, ages, eroedfl. have mi’llcd from fli 0 .se idains ; 

Now o'er tlie giant Ktriictiin* Quiet roigns. 

(Spring docks its mouldoripg side i v. ith iii.iny ii iluMci, 

That wiiiM the hoo at miiniiiig'N dewy limii. 

Whore frowned the ToUeo's tho Viigm luiw* 
f>lie(lshor mock smile, and (Miristinu Witiirii’s Iidm ; 

Whdij, sadly sivi’et, the einding yev. trees wave, 

And ernsses deek the ancient l*.u.'au*s grave. 

** Avo Marin ! " evening’s balmy hieev/.* 

M'liftH the soft prayiT, like iiuisio, Ihroiigli tin- tiees ; 

'Mid guidon clouds, his ciirtiiiiieil euueli of sUa'ji, 

Tho sun o’erhnngs the viust l*.ici(ie deep, 

Gilds the far isles that tropi(> gloiitn hear. 

Ami ohiiriii.s to rest each storm -/HTd hi-ooding there 
A ve Maria ' " moimlain, plain, and shore, 

Hear the Iniid gong, tho erowd'K mud slioiit no more : 

{Soft as an ungorn sigh, the hell's low’soiiud 
Steals from yon tower, :md floats in wdiispers round. 

Day Hmlles in deiiih, mid throws a erinisoii streak, 

Like Heauty’s hliish, along eaeh snowy peak ; 

13’en Ori/aha’N faxw asceiul on liigli, 

The lurid flames tiirnod rohes in the sky. 

Mild lire the rite-f, and g.inlle is (he erceil. 

Thus doomed red Moloch's wordiip io sueoeed ; 

Kvo'a purple charm, the music of the hour, 

J'our on (he wiiil their soft 'dissolving powcr,i 
Melt the full heart, and waft the tliiMmlits iihove, 

(til wings of WiU'iu dovulioii, hope, mid love.' 

The ])n.inplilet from whieli these extracts are taken 
forms only a porlion of the }ioem, which i.s ig be com- 
pleted ill three monthly ]iai'ts; and wc nmy notice it as 
a circunistunce indicative of the ‘^rcat cluni'^e which has 
taken place in the co.'it of literature, that the price of 
the part before us, cnutuinin^ one hundred w'cU-filled 
pa;ies of such poetry ns wo have quolcd, inters] icrsed with 
a few notes, is only one .shilling:. 


TlIK CKAFTS IX CIEIOIAXY. 

The difrerent crafts in (.Tcrmany arc inrorporatioiTi yeeoj;- 
iiim-d by law, jfoverned by usapes of great antiiiuity, wiUi 
a fund to defray the corporate ex])eiiscs, and in each con- 
siilciMble town a hi>n.sc of enterlainmi nt is selected a* the 
hou;ic-of call, or ‘ liarliour,' as it is siylcd, of each jiartieiilar 
er.ifi. Tims yon sec in the (Icrnuin lowms a iinmber of 
tuvemi indicated hy their signs, * lilasoiis’ IJarbonr,' * IMack- 
sniith.s* Ilarb nr,’ Sir. No one is allowed to set up a.s a 
master wurkimm in any tiade nnle.ss he is admitted as a 
freeman or member of tbe emit ; and sneh is tbo stationary 
condition of nmwi parts of (icrmany, that Jio person is ad- 
initted as a inaster worKinan in any trade except to snpjily 
tbo place of some one ileceascd or retired from business. 
When snob a vaeaney occurs, all tIniKu desirous of being 
l>Grmitted to fill it present a iiiceo of work, cxemited as well 
as they are able to do it, which is called their mas tcr-pieco, 
bring offered to obtain the place of a master workman. 
Nominally, tbe beet workman gels the plaee ; but you xvill 
easily conceive that in reality some kind of fiivouritism 
must gcneriilly decide it. Tims is every inan obliged to 
submit to all iho ehanecs of a popular election whether he 
shall bo allowed to work for Ids bread ; and that, too, in a 
country wliora the people are not permitted to have any 


agency in oboosing their rulers. But tho restraints on 
journeymen in that country are still more oppresaivo. As 
soon as the years of his apprenticeship have expired, tho 
young meebanic is obliged, «in tbo idirosc of his country, to 
‘ wander* for three years. For tliis purtiose lio is farnisued, 
by the master of his craft In which he has served his ap- 
)ireiitieesbiii, with a duly-authoUticated wandering-book, 
with vvhich he goes to ifeek employment. In wdintevcr city 
lie arrives, on jireseiiting himself, with his credentials, at ' 
(he houKc-ei-enll or harbour of the craft in which he has 
served his time, he is allowed, gratis, a day’s food and a 
night’s lodging. If ho wishes to get employed hi that 
place, he is assisted in jiroeuring it. If he does not wish 
if, or fails in the attempt, he must pursue his wandering ; 
ami this Lists three ye.irs before he can anywhere be ad- 
mitted as a master.^ I liave beard it argued that this 
system had the advantage of eirenlating knowledge from 
pifirc to place, and imparting to the young .artisan the 
fruits of travel and intcreourac with tho world. But how- 
ever heneftcial trjivelling may be, when undertaken by 
those Avlio Imvo tbe t.i.sto and rajiacity to jiiofit by it, I 
eapnot but think that to compel every young man who 
li.i.! just served out his time to leave home in tlic manner 
I have deserilied, mnst bring bis habits and morals into 
pi'ril, and be regarded rather as a hardsliip than as an 
advantage. There iu no sanctuary of virtue like home. — 

7'.’CiVY//’.V .f.f. 

WHO ARE THE TRVT.V VAETTAREi: IN POPIETY. 

The value set n]ion :i member of society should be, not 
ncrording to the tinencss or intensity of bis feelings, to the 
^^euU‘ncHH of his sciihihilily, or to his readiness to weep for, 
or deplore the misery he may meet with in the w'orld ; but 
in ]iroiiortinn to the*saeriliec.s be is ready to make, and to 
the knowleilge and talents which he i.s able and willing to ! 
eoniribnte towards removing this misery. To benefit man- ; 
kind is a mueli more dinieiilt task than some seem to ■ 
iin.-igine ; it is not ipiitc ho ea'sy as io make a di.Hplay of 
amiable sensibility: the first reijiiires long study and psin- 
fiil abstiiKiiei* frohi the various alluring pleasures by which 
we are HUiToiinded ; tbo second in most eases demands 
only a little acting, and even when sineerc, is utterly use- 
less to tbe public,— )l u6/ //«'/» vA'/* AVr/tve. 

CkOTlI MADE OF PINE-Am.K LEAVKS. 

P>omc time ago \v(^ observed in tbe neighbourbood of 
Batu Blyer a number of CMiincbC labonrers (pnployed in 
rleaiung the fibres of pine-apiile leaves for ex]K)rlat inn to 
(.'hina, n new and ])iomi.sing brnneh of industry in Singa- 
pore. The process of extr.'ieting and bleacdiing tbe fibres 
i.s exceedingly simple. The first step is to remove tho 
lb\shy or sueeiilent side of tlie loaf. A (Jhinese, astride on 
a n.irrow stool, extends on it in front of him a inne-apnlo 
leaf, one end of vvhieh is kept firm by being placed be- 
I nealh a small bundle of cloth on which lie eiL.s. Ik* then 
vvitli a kind ui two handled ])hinc made of haniboo re- 
moves the sneeulent imitter. Another man receives the 
leaves as they are ]ilaiicd, and wiih his thiinib-nnil loosens 
and gatluT.s the fibres about tbo middle of the leaf, wbieh 
enables him by one eflort to detach the whole of them 
from the outer skin. The fibres arc next steeped in water 
for some* time, afler which they are washed, in order to 
free them from (lie niatler that still adheres and binds 
them together. They are now laid out to dry and bleach 
on rude frames of split bamboo. Tbo process of steeping, 
vva.wbiiig, and exposing to tbe sun is repeated for some days 
nnlil till! fibres arc considered io be jiroperly blcaebed. 
Without further ]ireparution they are sent into town for 
exportation to Oiiina. Nearly all the islands near Siiiga- 
jioro arc more or lees planted with pine-apjileH, which, at a 
rough estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acres. 
'J’he enormou.s ipiantity of leaves that arc annually suflcrcd 
to piitiefy on the ground would svijiply fibre for a la»e 
ni.Hiiufaetory of valuable piim cloth. The fibres shonld o€ 
cleaned on tho spot. Fortunately the pine-apple planieim 
are not Malays, but industrious and thrifty Bu^ia, moat of 
wliom have families. These men could bo readily induced 
to prepare tlic fibres. Let any merchant offer an adequate 
price, and a steady annual supply will soon be obtained. — 
Joitmuf o/ tho Infiian A rrhipclatio. 
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TRACINGS OP THE ALTS. 

Y« loe-falla ! ye that, from the Mountain’s brow, 

Atlown enonuoLM llavinoH hinpe amain— • 

Torronta, metlilnltH, that hcai\1 a mighty Voice, 

And fttopped at once amid Ihcir nmddobt pluni^c I 
Atotionlcss torrontfi ! aileiit cataracts f 
Who made you gloriouii oh tlte gates of ITcavcn 
Beneath the full boon Muon ? CuLRaiiioiA 

Tub lllrst eight of tlic Alps is an era in op.e's exut> 
dice. 1 had of course read of them since 1 had read 
anything, had heard people describe their beauty and 
sublimity as something wonderful, and fully prepared 
myself for a natural scene far beyond any that ever met 
my eyes before. Yet so truly ineonecivahle are the 
extraordinary features of nature, that the reality (Mme 
at last with the force of perfect novelty. It is not, 
however, that the objects impress us in a proportion to 
their actual magnitude. On the contrary, 1 am willing 
to own that, taking Ben Nevis at 4370 feet, our impres- 
sion from it is not multiidiod by quite so much as three 
wlien we behold an Alp known to he 13,000. Wlien we 
look, moreover, at the Staubacli, and arc tol<l Hint that 
misty cascade falls dircetly from a4rock as high above 
the place w^erc w'e stand as the top of A rthur's Seat is 
above the ]^ain at ita foot, we do not receive the im- 
pression of altitude which we would expect. The mental 
eye seems to get accommodated to the new scale on 
which oil nature is cast, and thus, it would appear, there 
is even a kind of disappointincnt inevitable to all fresh 
visitants of the Alps. Yet no such feeling ever tells 
or can tell upon them, as the actual appearance of all 
objects is far more than enough to Bulemnify and de- 
light any mind of the least sensibility. We may lose 
much, because, in fact, we can nowhere get into a posi- 
tion where the whole mass of any part of the Alps ni.ay 
bear upon our sense at once; but still, wliethcr we 
wander under the shades of tho.se mighty hills, or ])uss 
over any part of, them, whether yrc survey them frojri 
sumo elevated peak, or from sonic distant [loint — such 
as Vevay, or Berne, or even the Jura — we must confess, 
with hushed and awe-struck spirit, that our ideas of 
external nature are receiving an extension w'hich miglit 
almost be said to double in a moment all the former 
cxperiencca of a life. 

The Alps may be comprehensively described as the 
central eminent ground of Western Europe, a fact 
cltiaiiy enongh indicated by the descent of the affluents 
of the Xlhone, Bhine, Danube, and Po from the midst 
of them, each to fall into its own sea. It has been 
discovered of late years that they do not form what 
may properly be called chfins of mountains, but rather 
groups surrounding certain centres, these centres being 
genei^y granitic, while tlie outlying lulls are for the 
most part composed of ancient sttatifled rocka^ tossed 
I up into aU sorts of inctinations. The most careless 


visitor observes the bed form of many of the mountain . 
ma-sscK, the strange contortions to wliich strata have in f 
some ])laccs been subjected, like the folding.'i of an ill- 
put-up piece of cloth in a draper's w'archouso, and that 
wc owe many of the prominent peaks to the iiardiiess of 
some of the vertical strata, while neighbouring beds have 
been wearing down under the influence of the weather, 
and from other causes. Tliere are, however, formations 
connce.ted with the Alps, as high us the chalk and even 
the tcrtiuiy, and iliiw it has been ascertained that they 
arc conqiarativcly ^oung A<//s— yonnger Uian the Pyre- 
nees, younger than the Scottish liills, and even the 
^letidips — having necessarily been thrown up into 
tiieir i>rcseiit arrangement subsequently to the deposi- 
tion of those modern rocks. I somewliat startled a 
party of hulies and gentlemen in an Interlacken pen- 
stnn, by one evening quietly mentioning this deduction 
of M. Elio (Ic heaumont, w'hieh may certainly be re- 
garded ns one of tlie most interesting results of seicn- 
titie invcstignticin developed in our time. It W'os with 
no wish to exaggerate the very natural wonder of our 
tea-table, hut in the hope of kindling a love of or rever- 
ence fur science, that 1 proceeded to advert to the fact, 
that all these strata had originally been detritul matter 
deposited at the bottom of the sea ; that, as proof of this, 
iny friends might find the shells of sea animals (nummu- 
lites) on the top of Mount Pilatus ; and that it might be 
said of several of those overjiowering hills themselves 
that they had been built up to the praise of the Creator 
of lieavcn and earth by the immediate agency of ani- 
malcules, limestone being regarded ns a detritus from 
coral reefs, lb is surely as well to know a few such 
liarticuhirs when one goes to see grand sights ; for while 
it would doubtless be pedantic to analyse the Alps j 
geologically at every step, th(»re is no necessary incom- 
patibility between a sense of their picturesque eflects 
and tjie apprehen.sitjii of a history of their formation, 
wfiich is even more of a marvel than their astounding 
maguificence. 

The Allis spring from a general level of country, 
which is far from low on the side of Switzerland ; at 
least it is generally very much above the elevation of 
any inhabited ground in Scotland, Wales, or any otlier 
part of thq British Islands. Coming from a land where 
8U0 feet gives an ungenial climate even in valleys, we 
are somewhat surprised to find Swiss vUhiges looking 
sutbciently comfortable at 2500 feet, and even more. A 
great part of tbe surface, however, ranges between 1200 
and 1500 fett, and here the vine grows with tolerable 
luxuriance in the less-exposed situations. The vast abun-^ 
dance of wood and water throughout the whole oonntiy 
— ^the former extending up the hills to 5000 &et— the 
profusion of quaintly-fashioned wooden lumsea scattered 
eferyvrliere almost as high as tlie trees; the exquisite 
economy of tlie people, giving to the whole landscape 
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a trimness which reminds one of gentlemetrs parks 
in England— these things, even without the gleaming 
broad-bosomed lakes, or the peaks shooting up amongst 
the everlasting snows, would make Switzerland a de- 
lightful country for a rambler. Everybody, however, 
travels with sonic leading idea in his mind respecting 
the country which he visits. Mine in Switzerland was 
— ^the glaciers. I had pored over Siuihsutc’b speculations 
on this subjjlcct in a family eopy of the Jjfneyelopjcdia 
Britannica, with which I formed acquaintance in early 
boyhood ; and since then, the more surprising specula- 
tions of Agassiz, and the aeeiinitc deductions of Pro- 
fessor Forbes, bad decqaitied my interest in the subject. 
It therefore appeared an cssciilial part of iny visit to 
Switzerland tliat I should form sonic sort of personal 
acquaintance with the ‘ icc-falls* of the Alps, 

It was early on one of th ' sunshiny days of the liegin- 
ning of Septemher that our party left their cxcellont (juar- 
ters in the Hotel des Berguos at Geneva, and procmled 
in the Sallenches diligence along the valley of the Arve 
on their way to the neighbourhood of Mont Blanc. The 
road, after leaving the skirls of the lake, pa«aos over 
an elevated alluvial i»laii), bonlcred by muyes of low 
hills, and interseeted by a deep ih^uigh iiariow v-illej', 
in which runs the river. Here cornea th» first intima- 
tion of the snow of the Alps, for, the vrator being so 
strangely milky or turbid as to provoke inquiry, the 
stranger is infornicd that it is so from llie infusion 
of pounded rock which the glaciers wear off tlic 
hills in their descent. The first few miles present no 
other wonder, besides the massive alluvial terraces bor- 
dering the river, and along which the road proeec'ds. 
It seems difilcuU to conceive, yet it is unquestionably 
true, that these are composed of gravel brought down 
from the Alps, and which water has been concerned in 
depositing: the Intermediate space having once be(‘u 
filled up, so as to make the whole one gravel lloor, 
extending from side to side of the valley. At a place 
called Cluses these features arc no Vixire seen, at 
least in the same degree; ; and we then begin to tra- 
verse a narrow part of th(j valley, with hides of prodi- 
1 glous height and boldness*, also to get poi'ps of the 
monarch of Entopeau mountains, though it is still a 
good way distant. Aft.cr thirty -six miles of the co.'ieh, 
we have to transfer ourselvea, at the pmall town of 
Sallenches, into a light rude vehicle called a rhnr-a~ham:, 
fitted for the more arduous eiuinactcr of the fifteen milos 
which remain. This portion of the journey is along a 
narrow road of no exemplary sort of construction, over 
Which we are understood to lie driv(*n by the most civil 
and good-natured of charioteers ; while in reality every 
one possessing any benevolence, and the use of his tirnbi\ 
feels forced to walk ; the ascents being such as almost 
to defy horse-power. It was not till evening was closing 
in that we began to get under the shade of Mont BJane 
and his associates, and approached the end of our jour- 
ney at Chamouni. I never shall forget how 1 was im- 
pressed, a few miles short of this point, by seeing a vast 
whitish projection fnuu one side of the valley, and 
learning that it was 11 le Oheier dvs Biwsonst one of the 
outlets of the great snow-field wdiich covers the moun- 
tain. Tim intrusive cliaractrr of these stupendous ice- 
rivers was thus strikingly seen. It desc^ids through 
a long hollow in the side of the mountain, far far below 
the line of perpetual snow, through the midst of w-oods 
and verdant slopes, and starts a mile or more into the 
valley, where smiling farm-steads nnd villages sit se- 
emed by its side, as knowing that thus far it mrfy 
come^ but no ikrther. 


The village of Chamouni, into which we drove after 
dark, is a curious establishment, as we may call it, being 
a place existing almost solfly at the dictation of human 
curiosity, and composed exclusively of inns, guides, 
naturalists, and others making a business and a Uvtili- 
hood of Mont Blanc. « Lying 3423 fteet above tlie sea, 
inaccessible to the sun's rays for some months of the 
year, and enveloped in snow from November till April, 
it must be at some cost that the people adhere to it as a 
residence. Tlie hotel-keepers actually desert the place 
in 'ivinter, having no customers to speak of, except in 
the months between June and an early period of autumn. 
Yet these hotels ar/j at onec very good, and far from 
extravagant in their charges; and while all arc toler- 
ably Dent buildings, there is a new one preparing which 
wouhi he styled liHiidsome in any part of the World. It 
ia curious to (Nhserve the groups of guides and other 
loftngors in the street, and to hear their conversation 
wholly tunujd upon the amount, clmrneter, and appear- 
ance of the visitors ; who is in this inn, who has just 
come hi that ; Bic prospects of the weather for the en- 
suing day with reference to its suitableness or unsuit- 
ablene.sR for exeursions : notlung thought of but what 
.appertains to travellers and their enjoyments. There 
is no stnip^ale, however, to appropriate business among 
the slranger.s ; for a publii; officer sees that each man, 
and even *.!« h male, gets employment in strict rotation, 
and according to a fixed scale of charges. Of this I 
had an iinuisiiig proof next day when setting out for 
the mountain; for having deteriniued, ere a quarter of 
a mile from the village, to give up iny mule, and take 
to my feet, while my lady companion should ride, and 
our guide having taken back the animal accordingly, 
w'c soon after saw him returning with the samo nnimul, | 
togetlirr with a companion ; he having now been re- ! 
minded that this horse was the one next in rotation | 
for employment. He had therefore to bUift the lady’s 
saddle to the horse which I had formerly ridden, and 
to send back* licr horse wdtli his coinpaniom^o whom it 
Iirobably belonged. They might adopt such regulations 
with advantage at EjUarnoy, and some other places at 
, home and abroad. 

It w as the first night after that of full moon, and the 
sky was without a cloud. Having vested a little w'hilc, 
and obtained some refreshment, wo steppcil out upon a 
balcony overhanging the garden of our hotid (Hotel de 
Loiulri's), and there found a s(;cne of mystic sublimity 
prepared for us. Near one of the upper peaks of Mont 
Blanc — 1 tfiink the Home du Goute— the luminary w^as 
pen hed, throwing a bright light upon tliose lofty siim- 
iiiits, nnd upon much of tlte more distant landscape. 
But the mountain face opposite to our position was a 
wall of darkness, which it almost appeared we might 
stumble against if w^e should advance much fartheT 
towards it—and so overwhelmingly lofty! Tliis, as- 
suredly, if so commonplace an expression may be 
tolcruiud, was a sight never to be forgotten. On the 
ensuing evening we had it rejieatcd with little varia- 
tion, besides one which gave a curious change of cifect ; 
iiamcdy, a ilrc lighted by some shepherd, which blazed 
faint mid remote on the front of the wall of black- 
ne8.s, much like a fire balloon on tlic face of a dark 
cloud. It was difficult to suppose that this fire was not 
lc.ss than 3000 feet above us, and perhaps three miles 
distant. 

At an early hour next morning I set out with one of 
the ladies in my charge, ar^ a guide, to ascend to a 
point on Mont Blanc well known as the Montanvert, 
which is deemed a favourable spot for examining the 
celebrated glacier of the Afcr de Glace, Tlie lady, as 
already lilnted, rode « mule, while I detennined to walk. 
The sun was coming to his strength as wa crossed Ike 
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here infant Arm, and commenced the ascent of the 
first alopcks, wMch we found covered by little farms, and 
bearing mach wood. A rough path, zig-zagging up 
the ateep acclivity, ascends very nearly 3000 feet, and 
to master this ascent requises between two and three 
hours. To me it was a great exertion : to my lady 
Mend the mule ride was something more, as every now 
and then the animal was passing along rude dtifs, where 
a false step might have endangered life. We bore it, 
however, with exemplary fortitude). And here, by the 
way, I may mention that our guide — a worthy, kind- 
hearted fellow, Pierre Caehat by name — described the 
English ladies as by far the most courageous and ener- 
getic he had anything to do with in his profession; 
the irrench the least, so. Tt was *near mid-day when 
we reached a rude small house of stone and lime, the 
auberge of Montanvert (iladly did we enter to rest 
and obtain some refreshment in its humble aalle, where 
already a few pedestrian excursionists had assembled. 
This post derives its wlnde importance from the si»ot!- 
tacio on which we look down from its windows, the 
magnificent Mer do Glacc- It aflbrded a convenient 
lodging to Mr Forhes during his laborious iiive<tigations 
on that glacier in 1842; ami the tenant, Daviil Conttot, 
points out with pride «. flattering attestation in favour 
of the house and himself inscribed by the learned pro- 
fessor in his album. Certainly nothing could be more 
homely than the whole place, and yet one can readily 
imagine its appearing even comfortable to one who had 
forced himself to abide for a time in siudi a wilderness. 
Hain, too, as it is, it wa.s built as an improvement 
upon a mere cellar, which had existed before from the 
days of Saussuve, hut which is now reduijed to be only 
a receptacle for lumber. It was curious, at the height 
of 6242 feet on the skirts of Mont JUani-, to find a small 
merchandise of jewcdlery and nicknaeks carried on ; hut 
such is the fact. Honest David has a few gla‘^s-cases 
containing bijouterie, cl nelly composed of the crystals 
and pebbles brought down by the glac.icrs from the 
central and inaccessible places of the Aljts, for such is 
one of the strange functions of these icy curvents. Due 
is surprised to learn thiit the hoiw, with some neigh - 
‘houring grazing^ground, pays U(i() francs by way of 
rent to the commum of Clnniionni. 

We now addressed ourselves to a more particular ob- 
servation of the glacier and ncii^hbouritig scenery, under 
the care of our guide. The Mofitanvert is simply a 
station on the west side of the long-descending hollow 
through which the glacier descenils, and about two 
hundred feet above the general surface of the ice. As 
nothing at the place reminds one specially of winter, 
but, on the contrary, every bit of clear space bears 
herbage and W'ild-fl owners, it is with curious feelings 
that we look down this rapidly-sloping valley, occupied 
from side to side wdth a still flood of white ice, to which 
we can see no extremity cither up or down. A nuwt 
startling sight it is to those wlio have seen nothing of 
the kind before ; the colour a bluisb -white, and the 
surface greatly diversified, as if the muss were cv)mpo.scd 
of a vast huddle of piei:c8, presenting their shari) ends 
upwards. The breadth is here about a mile; .‘»nd on 
the other side there is a rough face of tlm mountain, 
surmounted by two enormously loOy peaks — the Aiguille 
du Bochard and tlie Aiguille du Dru— while in some 
lioUow parts rest great patches of icc. It is awful to sit 
in the quiet of the desert and hear the silence now and 
then broken by avalanches of stones and snow falling 
from those eminences. We felt much interested in 
oatching up, amidst the confusion of still objects on the 
distant mountain-side, a flock of sheep driven by two or 
three men. 8o distant were they, that it was all the 
eye ooiiM do to uiako them out ; yet with patient ob- 
servation wo cofild trace Ahem moving in a faint line | 
for a considerable way, at one place crossing a precipice 
which we should have thought presented no footing 
even for such animals. These grazing-grounds are, it 
seems, cut off firom access for csAtle by any ordinary 
paths, and accordingly it is necessary, at particular sea- 


sons of the year, to take the cattle thither, and to bring 
them back again, by crossing the glacier each dme. 
The difficulties of this passage are said to be extracn^l- 
nary, and the sight of the cows hauled by the jieasantry 
widi ropes, or moving cautirmsly through paths funned 
in the ice with hatchets, is one which no one con forget 
who has seen it. 

Having descended the hill-side under the Montanvert, 
and crossed the ridge of rubbisliy matter whiob borders 
the whole length of the glacier, we at length stood 
before that |:rand object itself, the blue-white wall of 
which seemeii in some places to be as higli as a house 
above our heads, 1 1 was not udthout some difiieuUy that 
a place was found wliere wo could conveniently nsceml 
upon the siirfacx* of the mass. When we had done so, 
and gone onward a little way, I became fully sensible of 
the great inequality of the surfucc, wliich may be said 
to resemble that of the earth itself, ranges of cniinen(*es 
being interspersed with hollows, through which streams 
pour along much ns tiny do through ordinary valleys, 
while here and there oei'ur fissures and pits, into which 
water pours to bo seen no more. Tims it is not at sJI 
a still scene in reality ; but, on the contrary, wc hear a 
eontinuul trii'kling, ns if the mass wore rapidly melting; 
while a eortain sustained cracking noise, and sounds as 
of the tun^blmg of pieces within internal c,averns, betray 
the progress of de|truetioii still more palpably. The 
general mass is of intense ]>urity, and of the benutiftil 
colour hinted at ; but at many places along tbe surface 
it is charged with mud and atones, some of the latter 
being of huge size. These foreign matters are the spoils 
of Uic mountain, either fallen in avalanehcs, or worn off 
from the surface liy the grinding action of the glacier 
itself. It is their accumulation at the sides which fonns 
the ridge just mentioned ; and at the bottom there is 
usually a skirting of similar matters — in the one case 
cMlled a latiTuI, and in the other a terminal jnoraine, 
Tliero liav(‘ been various theories as to the movement 
of gl(ici(>rs, Sa assure thinking it a uniform sliding of 
the whole ma.ss througli the simple force of gravitation; 
wliile Messrs Clnirpentier and Agassiz believed it to bo 
owing to a dilatation of the mass through the freezing 
oi the -wnters which intrude into the fissures. While 
otlicrs went oh theorising, Mr Forbes proceeded by 
Iiiinselt) with instruments, to make exact observations 
of a testing character, and quickly discovered the re- 
markable facts, that the glacier, like a river, moves 
fastest in the middle, that there is never a freezing of 
the intruded waters to any depth, and that it moves 
nearly at the same rate by night as by day, and in 
winter as in summer, though whatever increases its 
fluidity promotes its motion in some degree. From 
these observations, and others on thu internal structure 
of the ice, which he publishcHi, to tbe discomfiture of 
the native philosophers, he thought himself entitled 
to lay down the theory, now generally embraced, that 
a gbnntT is ‘ an iinpurfccL fluid, or viscous body, which 
is urgi'd down slopes of a certain inclination by the 
lAiitual pressure of its parts.' It was a beautifol Invos- 
I tigatiou, pursued with nn.'ib.atiiig anlnur, as it has been 
I narrated with consummate precision and eloquence. 
I'he rate of motion of glaciers of course depends in some 
degree on the inrlination of the trough in which they 
lie: that of the Mer de GUec, in tlie lower part of its 
course, may bo roughly estimated at an average of 500 
feet per annum, which is about tbc third part of the rate 
of motion of the point of the hour-hand of a common 
clock. Such also is the rate at which the lower end of 
this glacier melts off, utherwiso it could not maintain 
the same place, which it does witli remarkable unifor- 
mity. Mr Farbes found, at a higher point in the Mar do 
Glacc, some fragments of a ladder which liod bemi uted 
forty-four years before in the exiuiditions of Sa^uMS 
and which in the interval had moved along 16,500 fes^ 

. being at about the rate of 375 feet in tlio year, or a 
l^le more than a foot n day. He has hence formed a 
calculation which forcibly seizes the imagination. It 
[haa been mentioned that huge blodca of atooe are 
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brought down on the surface of the glaciers from the I 
upper parts of tlieir courses, and finally deposited in 
the moraine or residuum of rubbish at the bottom. In 
the case of the Mer de Glace, twenty miles interrciie 
between the one extremity of its course and the other. 
A block may therefore bo only now laid down in its 
final rest at the foot of the glacier, which hegan its 
onward course so long ago as the reign of (3harles I.* 

An inevitable result of the motion of a glacier is tlic 
wearing of its trough into a state of smoothness. Every 
projection is softened and roiiTided away. Even small 
hollows experience the attrition, and become in time 
perfectly polished. At the same time, little stones 
which have melted their way through the mass till they 
become set in tlie downward face, like the glazier’s dia- 
mond in its frame of wood, scratch the smooth surfaces. 
Thus a part of a hill where a glacier moves, becomes 
sensibly distinguished from all other parts. 1 have al- 
ready mentioned, as a result of tliis mechanical pro- 
cedure, that the water which flows from the extremities 
of glaciers is turbid through a charge of impalpahlo 
dust which has been w'orn away from the mountains — 
exactly as a grinding-stone soils the water in which it 
moves. 

After spending some time upon the ice, and examin- 
ing, as well ns I could, its many curious phenomena, I 
returned to the bordering ridge, ivhcre we were shown 
a natural cave formed by a huge slab in connection with 
other migratory blocks. Over the entrance were in- 
scribed the words, ‘ l*ocorK anu Wyndiiam, 174 1,* and 
we were told that it had actually aflorded shelter to 
those travellers when they were preparing that account 
of Mont Blanc which first attracted the attention of 
, Europe to its wonders. Sonic of our fellow-visitors 
now prepared to set out on excursions into the farther 
recesses of the mountain, which ore admit ted to he w'cll 
worthy of attention from young and active men, and, 
under good guidance, free from any serious danger. 1 
was forced, however, to content myself with w'hat 1 had 
seen, and accordingly commenced the descent towards 
Chamouni, which our party easily reached before 
dinner. 

Next forenoon, under the care of I*icrre Cachat, 
whose gentle and obliging manners won fny regard in a 
degree not known in similar relations in this country, 1 
devoted a few hours to the examination of some other 
marvels of the glacial world. It is alw'ays an interest- 
ing part of the examination of a glacier to see its lower 
extremity, in the centre of which there is usually a 
deep vault, out of which flow the pale w’^atera arising 
from the melting of the ice. In the case of the ^Icr de 
Glace, this stream is large enough to bear a distinct 
name — the Arveirou — though it quickly pours itself into 
the main stream of the valley. The moraine is another 
featTire liore worthy of attention. It lies at the distance 
of a pistol-shot from the actual present extremity of tiic 
glacier, the icc having shrunk hack so far withiii the 
last few years. A hamlet nestles almost close under it, 
the inhabitants of which were threatened with the d^ 
Btruction of their houses in 1620, in consequence of tho 
glacier having that year become unusually elongated, 
BO as to throw the moraine almost upon them. This 
vacillation in the extent of glaciers, to whatever cause 
it is owing, has a narrow range, but there are memo- 
riab of the range once having been much greater. 

Just above the lower extremity of the Mer de Glace, 
the valley of the Arve is crossed by a huge barrier of 
loose rocks and detrital mailer, through which there is 
only a narrow and very rough passage for the river. 
On the lower side, this barriu* rises almost as sharply 
as a wall, with the smooth meadows o&Lcs Tines 
coining close up to the base. On the other side, it is I 
less regular. Hamlets and farm - steads arc scattered i 
over it, and it is woody in some parts. Altogether, 
this^ object strikes us as one of a singular cliaracter. 
It is rt'garded by Professor Forbes and others 

* Stv ‘ T»‘ftvcla Throujth tlic Alps of Savoy and (Aher pari*j of 
IViuilnu Chain, At , By James 1). Forb*Jti, Ac.* 1843. 


having been the right lateral moraine of the Mer de 
Glace, at a time when that glacier was large enough to 
c^oss the valley of the Arge, and abut against its oppo- 
site side : the remnants of the left moraine are also trace- 
able, though they do not descend into tho valley. A 
mile farther up, there is another barrier formation pre- 
cisely similar, w^hich i«j regarded as the ancient lateral 
moraine of the Glacier D’Argentiere, now shrunk up 
into its own side valley. These two mounds are the 
clear and unmistakeable memorials of a former state of 
the glaciers connected with them — one in wluch they 
must have been of vastly greater volume than at pre- 
sent, and which cannot well be accounted for without 
supposing the existence of a considerably lower tem- 
I perature than what mow prevails. In modern times, in 
! several parts of the Alps, side glaciers thus projecting 
into and across narrow valleys, have obstructed the 
course of the rivers in those valleys, and thus produced 
a temporary lake. Now it is curious to observe that 
stigh a phenomenon has attended the ancient condition 
of both the Mer de Glace and the Glacier D’Argentiere. 
The traces of this arc particularly clear above the ancient 
moraine in the former case. We first see the moraine . 
itself — and it cannot be much less than a hundred and 
fifty feet high — cut through for the passage of the riVer, 
the bed of which is still full of its vast blocks, while 
many others have been scattered along the vale to- 
wards Chamouni. Then, looking within the barrier, we 
readily perceive a range of terraces, three in number, 
rising above each other along the sides of the valley, 
each being the memorial of a certain level of the ancient 
w'atcrs, and the whole thus implying that the barrier 
had broken down at three stages, l)efore the river had 
been allowed to ilow freely through. It is worthy of 
notice that the uppermost terrace is somewhat above 
the general level of that part of the ancient moraine 
whidi distinctly projects across the valley, from which 
it may he inferred that some portion of the general ele- 
vation of that rampart was worn away before the lake 
experienced its first great subsidence. Tliis group of 
terraces becomes the more striking, in as far as nothing 
of the kind can be traced along the sides of the valley 
for many mifes downward. They therefore stand out 
very clearly as the proof of a lake having once been 
produced in this place by the moraine of the Mer de 
Glacc. ^ 

I had on this occasion a pleasant excursion over lofty 
hills, and alongside of profound ravines, to Martigny 
in the valley of the Rhone. This valley is composed 
of lofty ranges of half-naked hills, with a smootli allu- 
vial floor between, the whole of which is more or less 
liable to he overflowed. The plain slopes with the fall 
of the river, and is no doubt formed by it. With the 
interruption of a narrow space at St Maurice, it con- 
tinues all the way to the Lake of Geneva. In my 
rambles about this district, 1 nowhere saw anything 
more remarkable than what are culled tho Blocks of 
Monthcift a natural curiosity occurring about two miles 
below St Maurice, and probably ten above the lake. 
Lying on the plain itself, the village of Monthey is 
backed by a mountain which somewhat projects into 
the valley, and on the face of this eminence, perhaps 
from two to three hundred feet above the village, there 
is a belt of enormous blocks of granite extending along 
for upwards of a mile — a phenomenon almost unique 
in the country, and apparently the theme of much 
rustic wonder. Tliesc blocks are of all sizes up to the 
bulk of a pretty large house, some detaolied, some 
resting against each other, some curiously poised ou 
their angles, so as to afibrd shelter for shepherds and 
flocks undenieath them. One is actually so Wge, that 
a small house surrounded by a little gardim has been 
quaintly built on the top ofrit. The wonder is, that 
these rocks, all difl’ereut from the Iflll, which is of 
secondary formation, must have been brought from some 
of the central parts of the Alpine range, 
oiT. 1 afterwards 'Waited the better - known kindred 
phenomenon on the face of one of tho Jura hills above 
Neufehateh where, amidst rnsny lesser granite blocks, 
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there occur* a huge one well known under the name 
of the l*ierre-a-Bot (said to measure seventy feet in one 
direotiou).; hut though the wonder of the transporta- 
tion of t^ese stones from thef same original seat is in- 
creased by the greater distance (seventy miles as the 
crow flies^ they form a spectacle much less impressive 
than the Blocks of Monthey. ^oth sets of objects, 
however, play an important part in one of the bddest 
theories of modern science. 

It is now about a dozen years since attention was 
attracted by M. Venetz, and other Swiss savans, to cer- 
tain appearances which seemed to indicate an extension 
of glaciers in ancient times fur beyond what bas here 
been described. Some miles down the valley of the 
Arvo from Chamouiii, near Servog» the most careless 
traveller might be struck by the smoothened state of 
the rocks by the wayside, as if some mechanical agent 
had passed over them in the direction of the valley, and 
worn down every inequality. It is scarcely less sur- 
prising, high up above the Mcr de Glace, to observe the 
smooth faces of the precipices, and also to detect rctn- 
nants of ancient moraines resting on the mountain- side, 
as if the glacier had once risen to live times its presL'iit 
ordinary height. Such markings arc seen in many parts 
of Switzerland, where glaciers do not now exist. They 
are also traceable in our own country ; for example, in 
the valley of Llanberris in Wales. In that case it is 
impossible to doubt that glaciers bad once descended 
from the skirts of Snowdown, and, pressing tbroiigh 
this valley, had polished off every inequality up to a 
certain height. This is a very curious fiict, us it eaniiot 
be accounted for without supposing some great though 
temporary reduction of temperature at the time when 
the appearances were i)ro(luced ; and the question arises, 
If tln^re were such a reduction of temperature, how 
would it affect life in the regions where it prevailed ? 
Some geologists, headed by JT. Agassiz, have gone be- 
yond all common hounds in theorising on this subject. 
Agassiz himself started the idea, that permanent ice 
once covered the northern hemisphere down to a low 
latitude, and was thus tlie cause of the distribution of 
loose blocks over the north of JCuropc. It was, accord- 
ing to his followers, a period of universal death, not 
long antecedent to the appearance of nian«nn the earth, 
and connected with the remarkable absence of fossils 
from what is called the Blue Clay or Diluvium. It has 
been thought by others besides ^the Neufchatel pro- 
fessor, tliat at least the Alpine ice once extended to the 
(1 lira range, and was thus the means of c^arrying granite 
blocks from the central mountains, and depositing them 
on that range, and likewise on the hill above Monthey, 
such blocks being held to he, in fact, remnants of ancient 
moraines. In 1840, M. Agassiz and Dr Buckland, in a 
tour through Scotland, thought they helield ancient 
moraines at the mouth of every little side valley which 
they chanced to pass, and they hesitated ' not to ac- 
count for the terraces of Gleuroy by supposing two 
glaciers to have once dammed up the adjacent valleys 
so as to form a lake. It is only of late that we have 
begun to recover from the astonishment excited by the 
first burst of these theories, and to see that they rest on 
very insufficient bases. 

In the first place, the idea of a circumpolar glacier 
constantly expanding outwards and carrying debris to 
low lati^des, is put an end to by Professor Porbes's 
discovery, that ice doesknot move by dilatation, as M. 
Agassiz had assumed. Then, as to even the limited 
hypothesis, that glaciers proceeded from the central 
dhains of the Alps to the flanks of the Jura, carrying 
thither huge bkHsks, it has never yet been shown how 
they eoifid proceed in such a course, with no sufficient ^ 
idope to produce their movement, and with lines of hills | 
ihf^vening to obstruct it Assuredly ice is never seen | 
to move in such circumstances at the present day. The I 
idea of Mr Forbes, that a glacier came down the valley 
of the Rhone, makes a less demaud on our credulity, 
and some circartisiances might h^ adduced in support 
of it. For Uistauce, above St Maurice, 1 ibund faces 


of rock at the bottom of the hills on the south aide 
smootlied exactly like those of Llanberris. . At the 
narrow gorge at St Maurice, where tliese smoothings 
might, if anywhere, have l»ecn expected, tliey aris not 
to bo seen; but a low hill, occupying the middle of 
the valley immediately helovf this" gorge (between" 
Maurice and Bex), is smoothed on many parts of the 
suiface, as if a glacier had passed over it. 1 neverthe- 
less deem it a violent hypothesis to s\ippose that any 
glacier could be of such volume as to fill up the Rhone 
valley to a ^int between two and three hundred feet 
above the site of Monthey — a point perhaps not less 
than a thousand feet above the rocky bottom of the 
trough of the valley, and this at a place where tlie 
whole space is several miles wide. A glacier, to fill 
such a space, and to such a depth, must have been 
enormous beyond all credibility. 

It seems much more likely that the usual ihoor}' of 
transported blocks — namely, that they have been car- 
ried by icclKTgs upon the seas formerly intervening 
1>etweeii their native scat, and the placi^s of their ulti- 
mate deposition— is the true explanation of the marvel- 
lous erratics of Monthey and Neufchatel. As far as I 
am aware, evidences of the former presence of the sea 
at higli levels have not as yet been sought for in the 
Alps; yet. if tlicy were, liicy would not be dilUcult to 
find. 1 vfis particularly struck by the alluvial terraces 
at Vevay, above th« Ijalcc of Geneva, only a few hours* 
journey from Monthey. They have been spoken of as 
moraines, which they do not in the . loaat resemble. 
They arc undoubtedly the remnants of sloping sheets 
of common river detritus, deposited by the little river 
of Vevay in the sea when it stood at different relative 
levels from the present, and which had been afterwards 
cut through by the river when the relative lev(d was 
lowered. The highest of these totraccs which I mea- 
sure<] (and there are traces of others somewhat higher) 
WU.S fully 442 feet above the lake, whieh is the same as 
JG70 feet above tlie present level of the sco. Now this 
is just about the elevation which I would assign to the 
Monthey blocks;* so that beyond nil question wo have 
evidence of the former existence in the Rhone valley of 
a body of water at about the height required in onler 
to float these Mocks to their present situation. When 
the water stood at tliis height, an estuary would pene- 
trate pretty far up into the valley, 'J'lic glaciers might 
come sufficiently far down to send oil' masses into this 
firth, bearing the usual charge of blocks from the centred 
hcigiits. As these passed along towards the open sea, 
tliey would he extremely apt to land upon the Monthey 
hill, whieh projects so remarkably into the valley. 
Such may be the true history of tlie deposition of the 
Monthey blocks. 

For some additional evidence to the same effect, I 
may advert to a curiou.s study in physical geography 
presented in the Bernese Alps, Tlie Lake of Lungern-^ 
occupying the upper part of a valley between Lucerne 
and Intcrlackcu — has been in recent times reduced 
^ipwifirds of two hundred feet in height, for the sake 
of the laud on which it stood ; •and wo thus have 
an opportunity of observing certain natural urrangfi- 
raents connected with such bodies of water. As often 
happens, the chief inlets of water into this lake were at 
its upper extremity. There two or three rills descend- 
ing through rough passages in the hills joined it, each 
bringing a talus of stony debris,- over which it had in 
ordinary times passed by a slightly -hollowed channel 
on its way to tlie lake. Now that the waters have been 
lowered, we can see tlie terminations of these tali coming 
to a sudden stoop, a little way within the line of the 


* Montboy village is net down in Kenoi'’fl map at 1300 Franch 
feet (1437 EngUah feet) above tlie eea. If the blocks am 000 feet 
higher—and 1 should thiiik the bulk of them about tbsli.'bHdsht— 
they are scatroely above tho elevation of the great terrace At Vevay. 
tt may be remarbed that ih-ofesBor I'orbes speaks ef thsae blocks 
M possibly 000 foet above the viUnge ; but under Idle bonefit of 
^me recent ex|wricnce In the study of heights, X M CQOVfaoOd 
that this is luacli above tho truth. 
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ancient shore, showing that it is not the tendency of 
such formations to spread equally out under the water. 
But what is more curious, the streams, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the water which had receiTcd 
them, have cut down through the tali, and now pass on 
to the abridged lake through little valleys, with a 
terrace on each side ; no longer able to affect the sur- 
faces of these formations, which were origiuaUy tficir 
own work. This is a result which appears to depend 
on the foVee which running water exercises on the f(»re- 
edge of any formation over which it faKs. Each of 
these little rills, on being no longer quietly received into 
the lake, had begun to tumble over the stooping face 
of the now dry aj/us, gradunlly cutting it down and 
backwards, as the St I/iiwn'tice wears tlie rocks at 
Niagara. From this single observation, 1 road off the 
‘interpretation of all such andent alluvia as those which 
have been mentiotiod as skirting the immediate banks 
of the Arve between Geneva and Sallenches. They 
were once, in the form of an entire sheet of alluvium, 
the bod of the river. This alluvium would have con- 
tinued in its original form for ever, had the dynamics 
of the river nut undergone a cliange, which could only 
happen in consequence of the withdrawal of some reci- 
pient body of water, wlieii at lc\igih tlic stream would 
begin to cut down its bed. The terraces oj the Arve 
valley^' are thus a proof that the Arve was once received 
directly by some body of water, mo’lst probably the sea, 
instead of, as now, flowing into the lihonc. Such is 
but an example of objects seen in many utlier valleys, 
and which have generally had the s.aine history;* 
memorials they for the most part are of the foruier 
presence of the ocean at a relative level above the 
present. Such proofs in the case of ibe Arve have the 
peculiar value of serving as additional evidence that ibe 
sea once rose in the liUoue valley to the height of the 
Monthey blocks. The zone of boulders at JNciifchatcl 
is higher (said to be about 2000 feet above the sea) ; 
but the explanation, if established in the one ease, will 


equollv apply to the other. 

It thus appears that, though there arc apiiearanccs 
of cliange in the glacier world, there is no need to go 
beyond reasonable bounds in speculating upon the sub- 
ject. The Glacial Theory, as it was cahed, had a bril- 
liant run of a few years ; but, like some fairy palace of 
that unstable material, it is now seen lying in a dismal 
state of ruin. The whole history of it may still serve a 
useful end, as a warning to men of science. I Hocks arc 
seen in singular situations — we know of no vehicles for 
their transport but glaciers : ert/o, glaciers, &c. Behold, 
however, another agent in time casts up, much more 
likely I Smoothings of rocks nrc>^sccii in high 
tions ; they resemble those efleoted by glaciers : en/o, 
once more glaciers ! But by and by, it is shown that 
icebergs carried on the sea along rocky coasts will pro- 
duce sucJi smoothings,! and tliere lias even been found 
evidence that the smoothed rucks in certain districts 
are at the particular heights where the surface the 
sea formerly was in those portions of the earth.]; Allii^ 
vial masses and terriices arc seen at tlie openuigs of the 
glens of ScoUand and Ireland, and are at once pro- 
nounced to be identical with ancient moraines ; tlicro- 
fure they form evidence for the glacial theory. Subse- 
quent examii.ation shows these objects to be of a wimlly 
mfferent cbatacler, the detritus laid down by rivers 
iu the sea. It wiiuM be almost cruel to dwell any longer 
on the tash assumptions hazarded on the most super- 
ficial observation at the first blast of this unfortunate 
theory. Let us hope that it will he long before another j 

.MM. 

* There is a distiAotion to bo dravru belwcon^hoso slopln;^ j 
alluvia and the horlaontal terraccb whhh arc occasionally wen 
aionjt the eidee of valIo}-«. The latter aro to bo conhutered as tlie 
reeultii of a iroariiig of sea uu the hlU-eidub at iiif ir rcdvcctive 
levels. 

t Sm a paper by M. You WalUrehauBen. Kd!B,j]>hilocovh. Jour- 
nal, July 1848. f 

fitee severai examples adduced la ^ Ancient Sra-Murglus, Ac.* 
1048. 


set of ingenious men go off upon so false ft acent> or 
prepare for themselves such humiliating reverses. 

More than fearing that I may have tired many of my 
readers, and yet hopeful tiiat a few of these obseryatious 
may assist in promoting the advance of an interesting 
science, I now bid adieu to Switzerland. R 0. 


THE TRAMP. 

Amono the bulky folios which are from time to time 
* presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
her Majesty,* it very rarely happens that we can discover 
anything likely to attract the notice of the general reader. 
These *blue books,* ns they are usually termed, with 
reference to the coteur of the envelope, are notoriously 
dry, tedious^ and uninteresting. OccasLoiially, however, 
productions make their .appearance which arc decided 
I exceptions to this general rule, and the ‘ Report on 
Vag7*ancy’ will be found of this nature. It contains 
I inpch to interest, and certainly much to reflect upon. 

hlost persons must be fauiiliar with the appearance of 
cert;iiu miserable beings who, fi-om their pedestrian habits, 
usually bear the name of Tramps. Wc see them filthy 
in poiHu'i, and covered with tattered garments ; yet are 
they not emaciated, nor Line they in general an impo- 
vcriHlied aspect : they exhibit, in fact, none of the usual 
evidences of stini(3d nourishment, \Ye probably hear their 
story, and watch them limp along until they pass out of 
sight; and ilien, mayhap, our Noughts stray to other 
subjoets, and never recur to this until our attention is 
recalled to it by a like incidciit. The haunts and the 
habits of the tramps remain for the most part utterly 
unknown to us. 

The object of the ]mblication referred to is to throw 
light on tiii,s matter, aiid to ojien out to the view of the 
legislature a full and perfect picture of the life led by 
vagrants. It contaiii.s a vast amount of evidence, col- 
lected with much care from various authentic sources. 
'JTie information is diffuse, scattered throughout many 
docunii'Ui.s, and encumbered with figures and details, the 
sight of which might servo to deter many from entering 
on its perusal. Uip: present object is to extract the 
cs.scnce. 

'JTic vagraifb api)car.s to be a being sui g&iaris. Jfe is 
purely a rambler, but he differs in a marked degree from 
other itinerants, such as the hawker, the gipsy, or the 
distressed artisan tra^Uing in quest of employment. He 
lias no knowTi ])lace of abode, no ostensible yesiy of main- 
taining himself, and he lives by begging and plunder. It 
rarely hap}KMis, however, that he commits o.ny flagrant 
delinquency; and indeed whenever acts of this kind are 
])crpeCratcd by him, it is found that the main object in 
view was to obtain the shelter and medical care of a 
prison, so as to rid himself of some noxious disorder con- 
tracted by Ills mode of life. His profession, in fact, is 
that of a habitual pilferer. 

It appears that there is an incredibly large multitude 
of such wandci'ors distributed throughout England and 
lYalcs. They have, it seems, become e^vtablished as a 
cla.s.s, owing mainly to the mode of administering relief 
to the casual poor under the new poor-law. Perpetually 
migrating from one locality to another, they are provided 
witli houses for their accommodation by the different 
Unions, commonly called tramp-^hovbaea. These stations 
ara in general only about ten miles apart, and hence 
the journey from one to the other is accomplished with- 
out incoiiYcniejice during the day's march. At each 
house a bed is provided, and in some a breakfast^ for 
which consideration the attempt has been lately made to 
exact a certain amount of work. It was naturally sup- 
posed that, by requiring from each lodger a fixed portion 
of labour before he set out anew on bis day's journey, ' 
some check would be placed on the rapid increase in the 
numbers of habitual tramps ^rho simulate destitution. 
It t.s found, however, after considerable experience, that 
such is not the case. Obstinate, determined, com* 
billed resistance to officials who attempt to impose 
work, has bec^ome veiy general; and it appears that the 
cxpcnseB incurred in the neoessaiy axrangeme&tff for «iv 
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forcing t^ek-labour far outweigh tlie yalae of the work 
accompliabed. • The matlixialB furnished have in some 
instAncos bieen' wantonly destroyed; a serious outbreak 
' haa taken place; and the matter of the tramp-house has, 
from sheer inability to adopt any other course, allowed 
his- riotous visitors to depart on their own terms. It ap- 
pears, moreover, that even the ^ugliness of the lodging 
and coarseness of the fare provided do not counter- 
balance the inducements which the certainty of suste- 
niuice and shelter holds but to the dishonest vagrant. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at the general character 
and habits of this i^loss of persons, concerning whom so 
many important facts have been lately brought to light, not 
only by the publication of tho Report in question, but also 
by the laudable ellbitH of those phjliini^ropists who have 
laboured to establish schools for tho ingge'd and destitute. 
There is little doubt that the younger members of the 
community, who are srtatched up and brought itito such 
seminaries, belong to one and the same class. They have 
not yet reached the period of life w'heti the desire for 
travel and adventure is excited; and, inorcovcr, the# are i 
in all probability as yet ignorant of the abundant pru- 

• vision made for wayfarers thrtmgliout the country. The^*^ 
are content to remain in their native locality, and to put 
up with such night accommodation as is atlbrded by the 
wann brick-kiln or the hollow park-roller. In taking a 
view of the present condition of tlieeo dregs of hociety, 
both young and grown up, we have no desire to speak 
of them with extreme severity; wc are inclined to think 
that in some there are to be found traits cal cii Intend to 
excite a feeling very dilfercut from contempt, in these a 
.spirit of enterprise and capability for bold adventure 
may have found originally a fitting field in exten-sive 
rambles and daring resistance to those who endeavoured 
to place restrictions on their career. Witli a dash 
of the imaginative in their conipoHitioii, and a fondness 
for the wild or grotesque, they may at first have entered 
on their course of life from a feeling of the grateful ex- 
citement it afforded ; and the debased, dare-devil, care- 
fbr-nothing rocklessness which we now sec, may bo the 
result of gradual contamination. Like the educated col- 
legian who, when gratifying a dosii'c to ])cnetrato un- 
known regions, contracts a likin«*for the free erratic Ufo 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, and prefers it to civilised 
conventionalities, so these poor fellows may have lost all 
relish for honest, painstaking, and regular iiidustry. 

The ages of the persons who -ihus take advantage of 
the provisions uimlc by law for the really necessitous 
range between eighteen and thirty -five: very few have 
passed beyond their forty-fifth year. About one-fifth 
arc females, who may in general be classed among the 
wry lowest of their sex. It is stated in the Report that 

* the distinction between the unfortunate and the aban- 
doned among women is greater than among men. 1 
conclude from what I have observed, that the proportion 
of really destitute women in the tram]>-ward8 (generally 
widows witli young children) is greater than that of 
men, probably from their x>bysical ability to brave the 
cold night wind being less, and their tenderness for 
their children inducing them to seek shelter even at^ 
the expense of vile association. Such a mother have 
1 seen: she was sitting in a corner of the ward, with 
her two childreti, shrinking as far as possible from her 
companions. Her cheap but decent mourning showed 
her to be noivly widowed. She told rno her husband 
had beeri a butcher’s journeyman in London, and had 
lately died, leaving her penniless ; that she was going to 
her friends in tho north of Kngland to get assutaiice in 
keening the ohildren, and so leave her hands free for 
Wprk. . She asked for some water to wash her infant, and 
I jdfttll not rekdily forget her look of disgust at being 
wred the oikly vessel, a dirty broken basin, just used 
1^ the Irish mothers for the same puroose. She said 
she henelf would rath* lie in a kenntd, and that the 
struggles she had felt for three nights between exposing 
her children to infectlon^and bringing them to workhouse 
Bhfdter, were breaking her heart.’ 

Many plotuzes more touebin^han this might doubt* 
lesi be dnim, vrete thoBe abodes more frequently vurited 


by those who arc capable of sketchili|[- the nlgHtly ecencs 
they present. It aj)pear8 that tho momeDt the hardy 
tramp reaches the door of his hotel, he put# ofiT his 
whining and suppUciiting air, and assumes a clhmorotis 
and bulljfing carriage, lordir.g it over the keeper of the 
house as if he were some immial destined to serve the 
distinguished traveller. Within doors his habits are 
highly filthy and indecent ; he is uniformly noisy, and 
indulges in the uso of abominable language. The early 
part of the evening is usuallj? relieved in singing boiste- 
rously ilie^nost improx>er songs; and it often happens 
that a succession of stories of dex^redation and then are 
related by the respective occupants of tho apartment. 
Tt may be eawily Hupposod that such nanatives find ready 
listeners, and ])rove most instructive lossons In vice and 
crime. Tltc lOnglish is said to be far worse than the 
Irish tranq) in all these rosx>cct8. There is one very 
strange and singular dislike which characterises these 
[icdpic — namely, a thorough aversion to cleanliness. 
Although the general «iuiuberB are steadily increasing, 
yet it LB found tlnit in those houses where the inmatea 
arc t'oinpelled to take a bath on admission, the numbers 
have greatly fallen ofl' In the Bedalo Union, the average 
has been reduced by this means from tixiccii to six. 

It is Huixirising to find how raxfidly intelligence re- 
specting tlie peculiarities of particular houses is tele* 
graphed •thnuiglumt the comiminity. It soon beeoities 
known at which {ikices an immersion in water Is^pa pre- 
hide to a night’s lodging. Various pieces of information, 
which are specially interesting to the brotherhood, are 
regularlj^ j)ii.s«ed forward, and immediately acted ui>on. 

‘ In the NortJi Witchford Union, for example, it hax>penGd 
that two months ago the .stock of junk for oakum picking 
bccaiiic exhauHtoil. In tho very next week, the number 
of vagrants, which had previously averaged about twenty 
per week, increased to forty -five; in the second week to 
fifty-seven; in the third to seventy-five; and then, oakum 
picking having been re.sunicd, the number os readily de* 
creased, till it reached the usual average.* The bdst 
quarters become known to the fraicniity; and there is 
110 doubt they discuss the rcB|»ectivc merlt.s of difibreixt 
aceomiriodaiions protty much in the same way as com- 
mercial travellers are in the habit of doing in regard 
to diirercnt luitels. They are systemaiic in their route as 
well as in utlicr procedure. The fashionable seasons at 
watering-places jirc extensively known, and observed 
accordingly, with a view doubtless to profitable mendi- 
cancy. 

There is evidently a good understanding between the 
members of the r(>gulur corx>s; and this has reached such- 
a height, as to le^ now and then to a combined resist- 
ance to the authorities. Indeed so common are such 
temporary organ isati (ms Ijecoming, that whenever the 
regulations of the Hoard of (juardiaus are ojiposed with 
success, the general (‘xpTes^ion among them is, that they 
have * beat the Union.* This term they apply not only 
to acts of combined violence, but to any scheme wheveby 
the plans adopted to check vagrancy may be defeated. 
A general order was ishu<‘d .some time ago, requiring that 
each ajtplicant fur a night’s lodging should lie searched 
to ascertain if ho had money in his'jio.isession; and if it 
apxieared, from the amount discovered, that ho was not 
an object of charity, to refuse him admission. This order 
is regularly defeated in two ways. In the more -fre- 
quented district!?, such as large towns, it is usual to ap- 
(toint one of the members a banker, who, remainlxig in a 
lodging-house, receives their dejmsits at night, and returns 
them the following morning. In the more remote and 
country localities, the little sums of money are generally 
secreted in the ground by the vVay.sidc, which can Offidly 
be uccoinjilished under the .cover of night. At Sto^rd, 
a hedge ixpar the vagrant-house has been nearly desfroyodr 
owing to the convenient hiding-place which Jtho jhimk 
afibrds to the tramps. Other ways of * beating tna Union ’ 
are devised to suit particular circumstanoes* if a frllow 
wonts to improve his wardrobe, or to obtufh a residchice 
in a comfortable prisoT), he at once annihllites hIs nether 
garments. He cannot with decen^c^ bo iumed adrift: 
and the two alternatives uie left, either to supply 
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with olothes* or to commit him. Practices of this kind 
appear to be more frequently noticed in winter than in 
summer. It is a season when either better clothin" 
or a shelter from inclement i^teather in a jail becomes a 
boon. 

The life led by the horde of tramping vagrants who now 
infest the country not only is the cause of a vast spread 
of moral contamination^ but it is also tlie means of dis- 
seminating the class of contagious diseases. The awful 
prevalcncf* of low fever, for instance, which was so general 
last year, is mainly to be attributed to their agency. Their 
habits give rise to affections such as these, which arc at 
once conveyed and distributed over the whole country. 
Few are entirely free from traces of skin disease, and 
vermin of all kinds find an undisturbed scttloiiiGiit on 
their persons. 

Some idea of the rajdd increase which has taken place 
in the numbers of tramps may be forme<l when it is 
stated that, in 1 04 o, they ranged consiflcralily below two 
thousand; and that, on the of AT arch 1040, they 
amounted to upwards of thousand ! Indeed so 

numerous do the applicants for a night’s lodging become, 
that in some places tlie accommodation provided has 
been found quite inadequate, and stables, outhouses, and 
even tents, have been fitted up to meet the nnorgency. 

It is evident that the danger of fostering, iniTcasing, 
and peipctuating such a class is great, and r^^qiiircs to 
be met vigorously and judiciously, liicouceivablc evils 
must ^xecessarily arise from the congregation of a large 
number of persons of the lowest and most profligate 
character in a state of destitution, filth, and diseiibc, 
without sufficient means of separation, classification, and 
sysieinatie treatment. Much Tiiischief has already been 
done by circulating the vices of the city through the 
rural distrieis, and by exciting a coniempt for the law 
and its punishments. The evil is growing rapidly ; aTid 
great as it now is, and difficult to grapple wdih, it will 
only become greater and more difficult by delay. Several 
temedios have of late boon proposed. 1 1 has boon sug- 
gested to abandon entirely the casual relief, 'riiis, how- 
ever, would be a hardship on the truly unfortunate. 
Some further inquiry appears desirable, with a view of 
ascertaining which arc the real tramps, and to this end 
the passport system inlglit with advantage ])e adopted. 
It is stated by Mr lloase, as bis opinion* after all his 
inquiries and experience, that * at least ninety out of 
every hundred oceupanis of the tramj>-wards have no 
claim on the honest poor mati''s fund.’ As long as the 
relief is thrown open, a icmplatioii to imposition must 
exist; and the more this hcconies known, the more will 
it be abused. Instances like the following will increase 
to a frightful extent : — In one of the tramp-houses in 
North Wales was found a veteran sweeyicr of crossings iu 
London. ITe had become tired of his monotonous voca- 
tion, and having heard of the good accommodation jwo- 
vided throughout the country, he took the fancy to travel, 
and was actually carrying out his intention at the cx-j 
pense of the public. 

Wc hare already stated our impression that many of 
these characters are endowed with qualities which, if 
rightly directed, would place them iu a very did'erent 
position. Our brief summary may perhaps conclude ap- 
propriately with the following letter, showing the mental 
<maUties of a notorious vagrant, who is now enduring his 
thirteenth ieriit of iniprisoiiment as an incorrigible rogue 
and vagabond. The letter is addressed to one of his 
comrades, and the handwriting is excellent : — 

‘DonsisT CorNTY jAii.,7)tv,''Mi&fr 27* 1847. 

My Pea a Frikno^You will remember my promise of 
writing to you, which 1 will now endeavour to fulfil. 
You are no doubt aware that I am committed for trial at 
the Sessions on a charge of vagrancy, for being found 
sleeping iu a stall belon^g to Mark Sherrin tlfe butcher. 

I do not know what th« issue of that trial may be, but 1 
expect A term of im|wiSonment, and a corporal imnish- 
nient by flagellation. The magI»traU> who committed 
me told me no ctfort on his part should be wanting to 
serve me, of which I have no manner of doubt. It seems 
a pleasure to him to have an opportunUy of vomiting his 


waspish and dyspcpitic spleen at me; but 1 am invulner- 
ably proof agaiimt it. The dastardly pitiful iKshemes he 
has recourse to only serve to add to his disgrace, and to 
protract the immortality 0 #= his shame. . I suppose Mark 
Sherriu means to cany on the crusade which his deceased 
brother so long and so unsuccessfully waged against rue. 
lie had declared etenial war, but was cut off in a 
moment, " and sent iSo his last account with all his 
imperfections on his head.” And who knows tho des- 
tiny of the immortal spirit ! Tt may be, for aught we 
know, imprisoned in all the hellish perpetuity of confine- 
ment, in those doleful regions where Ixion for ever turns 
his wheel; and where Tantalus in vain endeavours to 
slake his everlasting thirst with the water which eludes 
his lips; whore Sisyphus, with unavailing labour, rolls 
up the stone which^ciernally falls back ; and where 
Tityus feels the vulture incessantly preying on his heart, 
which, as fast a*« it is devoured, is again renewed. But 
mctliinks 1 have indulged in an unwarrantable and un- 
charitable strain. The pertinent remarks of the poet rush 
acress my mind, who says — 

** I'here is a spoil by nature thrown 
Around the voiceless dead. 

Which sronis to soften censiiru’s tone, 

And i^'unnl tho dreamless bed 
01 those, who, n JiatHoe’er they wore. 

Wail ilouven’s conclusive audit there.'* 

— Q,iiAitLi;s. 

‘ ATy dear friend, please to give my respects to the in- 
domitable Air Aldous, ami to Alaster Robert Kiigland, 
to (’harlos I’Mnmnds, ami to Lis copper-coloured majesty^ 
.Tames King of Thoriiford, likewise to your brother .Tolin, 
and most especially to your father and mother. 1 owe 
them the debt immense of endless gratitude; never can 
1 fiwget their generous kindness to me when 1 worked for 
them on the railway. I omitted to tell you that 1 had 
been at Yeovil for two days previous to my apprclienBioii, 
Davis, the man 1 went to London with, called upon me 
at Sherborne, and wished me to accompany him to Ply- 
mouth; but to this 1 could not consent. 1 promised to go 
ajj far as Mxeter, but did not intend fulfilling my engage- 
ment : we stayed together two days in Yeovil, when 1 gave 
him the slip : he would not stay an hour in Sherborne — 
the reason of this is obvious; so you sec, in striving to 
escape the vvlArlpool of Charybdis, I struck upon the 
rocks of Scylla. And now I must close my epistle : fare- 
well, my valued friend, for the present; and believe me to 
remain, with the iiiost^siiicere regard and respect, yours 
faithfully, Georuk Atkins Brine. 

‘ J\ S * — Davis is become an intinerant quack-doctor, 
and has a hopeful shoot with him (a son of the Kmcrald 
Isle), apparently about sixteeu or seventeen.* 


/THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE. 

JoiiNfiON says of Pope that ‘ it is ploasant to remark 
how soon lie learned the cant of an author, and began 
to treat critics with contempt.’ This, however, was 
before he suftered in his own person; for no one felt 
the lash more keenly than Pope, or knew better how to 
indict it upon others. His own ' Hunciad’ proved the 
power of criticism to extend much farther than mere 
irritation ; for Ralph, one of its subordinate heroes, had 
no sooner obtained that unlucky eminence, than tho 
booksellers suddenly discovered his incompetence, and 
the poetaster w'as in danger of starvation. This catos- 
troxihe was brought about by two lines 

* Silence, yo wolvea ! while llalph to Cynthia howls. 

Making night hideous: answer him, ye owls! ‘ 

In our own doy, John Keats — himself .the victim of 
savage party criticism, though not to the extent usually ' 
supposed — attacked in a stiU more bitter'inanner soine 
of the classical poets of our la^^guage, the followers of 
the school of Po^ 

— But ye were dead . I 

To filings 3TO knew not of-^worecloecrlywtld i 

To musty laws lilted out with wretoheil nue 
And compass vUe; so that ye tav#it a lelidd : 
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^ . or delta to smooth, inlay, and chip, and dt, 

'nt|, like tbq certain wands of Jacob's wit, 

Tliefr versos tallied. Easy was the task : 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 

Of poesy, ni'fated, iinploiia raoe, 

That blasphemed the brifdlt lyrist to hfsfaee, 

And did not know it j no, they wont about 
' Holding a poor decrepit standard out. 

Marked with most flimsy mottoes, and in loigo 

The name of one Boilcau ! ' 

Who were these mechanic-poets ? Byron answers, John- 
flun, Goldsmith^ Bogers, Campbell, Grabbe. And who 
more? He goes on : Gifford, Mathias, Hayley, Thomas 
Brown, Kichards, Heber, Wrangham, Bland, llodgson, 
Merivalc, and ‘ others who have not had their full fame, 
because the race is not always to tlie swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, and because* tlierc^ is a fortune in 
fame as in all otlier things ! ’ This is a curious cata- 
logue : Goldsmith, Crabbe— Hayley aiid oilters, like the 
mortals and immortals jostling in the Iliad! B\ron is 
scarcely cold in his grave wlien the Very names of most 
of his poetical heroes are forgotten, while tliat of^onc 
Keats, the presumptuous ‘ tadpole of the J^akes,’ is in- 
scribed in the same enduring scroll (above or below it?) 
with that of the author of Childe Harold himself! 

It is curious to observe the impartiality of time, and 
tho utter futility of any attempt to sway its judgment. 
Critics arc the exponents of their own opinions— it ma}' 
be even of those of the dru/ in which they live ; hut 
another generation— perhaps another year— rt‘v<?rses 
their decrees without ceremony. Critics themselves 
change with the changing time. In 1816 Byron wrote 

* un/ust* under the most prominent of the literary por- 
traits he had drawn in 1809 : siich as 

‘ That mild apnatato from poetic rule 

Tlie simple Words worth — 

“Who both by precept and example hhows 

That prose is verse, and verso is lucrely prose. « 

So close ou each iwtbetje part lie dwells. 

And each adventure so Nuhlimely tells, 

That all who view the “ idiot in his glory,” 

’ Conceive (he bnrd tho hero of tlie story.* 

It is to be regretted that the noble bard did not live 
long enough to do like justice in the ease of another 
poet. His ‘ Vision of Judgment’ llhving been published 
only two years before his death, Southcy.remains in it 
a ‘renegado* and an * ass* to this day; terrifying both 
seraphim and cherubim, and tho shade of George III. 
himself, with his * spavined dactyls :* 

* Tho monarch, mute till then, exclaims “ Whiit ! what f 

Pffe come ogaiu ? No more— no more <jf that ! ” ’ 

The imitation of Peter Pindar liere may serve to 
connect these odd ‘judgments’ with the last satire of 
the last century. Byron, like Pope, and before him 
Dry den, was instigated by personal malice or revenge ; 
but Mathias seems to have been a political enthusiast, 
who ran full tilt at Kevolution, and had so little physical 
courage to support him, that he passed all his after-life 
in agonies of terror. The ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ was 
first published in 1794, just after the French had de- 
creed bjf law that there was no future existence ; and 
BO well did it hit the time, that six editions were sold in 
tlie next four years. Among the first notes is one on 
Peter Pindar, not meant to illustrate the text, but 
brought in, head and shoulders, on a mention of his 
Theban namesake. Mr Mathias scorns to waste a 
verse on such a character, but tells us in homely prose 
that I'eter»s * rooted depravity and malignity of heart’ 
are beyond modem satire, atid that posterity — if it can 
be supposed tliat such trash as his works shall exist — 

* will be ^astonished that the present age could look 
with patience ott >uch malignant ribaldry.’ He is not 
lesli severe on FtOteus Priestley— 

* \Vlio wiitoa on all things, but on nothing well ; ' 

but relapses into a smile £s he treats of Bishop Wilkins’ 

* Discourse conceraing the possibility of a passage to 
the moon,* which method of translation lie considers a 
happy thou^t in a bishop. Of Jbhe same sort is Dar- 
win’s notion, that it would bo very feasible to direct 

the winds by means of philosophy ; and to him the 
following problem in pl^-sics is submitted, for which 
our author is indcbteil to Pantagrucl Whether the 
hybcmtil frigidity of tlie anti|K>des, passing in an ortho- 
gonal line through the homogeneous solidity of the 
centre, might warm the superficial convexity of oUr 
heels by a soft antiperistasis?’ Gilbert Wakefield has 
seP much vanity, virulence, asperity, insolence, and im- 
pudence, that literature begins to be weary of him ; 
and Gillies, the historian of Greece, is ‘ foelile, formal, 
dull, and tejne.’ The latter judgment serves to intro- 
duce a story about Gibbon, a historinn of a different 
kidney. Soon after he had published the se<!ond and 
third volumes of hia ‘ Decline and Full,* the lute Duke 
of C'uml)erl>ind accidentally met liini, and desiring to 
pay him a compliment, said, ‘ Ilow do you do, Mr 
Gibbon? I see you are always at it — the old way — 
scribble — scribble — scribble !* 

Our author soon after commemorates as a poet a 
neglected gentleman of the name of Penrose, who, it 
seems, liad tlic misfortune to die a curate, and be buried 
in a village tomb. Mr Alatliias piously preserves tho 
titles of liis works. lie ]tAsses a judgment on Hayley 
and Darwin, which tlie present day has confirroeil, and 
then touclu‘S upon the works of fiction which delighted 
the old age of the last century : — 

* f>v must T tompt somo novi'Vs lulling theme, 

Bid tho bvijjht oyo (»’ov Htrciim ; 

Wilh fabloil knifrhis, and talos cif lovo, 

Biich as our Spanish r.ito might upprnvc.* 

The ‘Spanish C.ato’ was the then Earl Camden. The 
Roman Cato learned Greek at sixty years of age, 
that ho might rend its romances; and tmr vmierabld 
lord chancellor, after having exhausterl those written^ 
ill English, French, and Italian, applied himself to' 
S])anisli, to obtain a recreation for his (dosing years. 
'J'lie English iiov(;lists of the day were Mrs Charlotte 
Smith, Mrs IncIibahJ, Mrs Mary Kobinson, Mrs &e. &c, 
wlio, ‘ tbougli all of them ingenious ladies, yet are too 
frequently whining or frisking in novels, till our girls’ 
heads turn wild Mdth impossible adventures, and now 
and then are tainted with democracy!* He makes one 
exception, however: ‘ Not so the mighty magician of 
the “ Mysteries of IJdolpho,” bred and nourUhed by the 

1 Florentine muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid 
the paler slirines of Gothic superstition, and in all the 
dreariness of enchantment — a poetess whom Ariosto 
would with rapture have acknowledged, as — 

‘ La nudrita 

Damigclla Trivalzla iil ciacro Bpeco.* 

It is curious to think that Mrs BadclifTo was really the 
best novelist of that time, only fifty years ago ! If Earl 
Camden remained now alive, he would have no occasion 
to resort to any other language than his own ; but if 
recalled to life, without having undergone tho mental 
tr.*iining of the intermediate half century, it may be"a 
question whether ho would not turn away with weari- 
ness*from our jiresenfc romantic literature, and seek his 
nrst loves in the dingy recesses of the circulating 
libraries. 

Matliias now attacks a novelist who formed a school 
of his own : — 

* God win'H dry pagR no statesman e'er bdlthred, 

ThouKh lliition aids what Hophistry oonoelved ; 

Genius may droop o'er Falkland's funeral cty— 

No patriot weeps when gifted viUsins die.* 

A scholar next : — 

* Who now reads Parr ? whoso title who shall s<ve f 

Hr Bententlous bislit, or Positive ? 

Prom Greek, or French, or any Roman ground, 

In mazy progress and eternal round, 

(Quotations dance, and wonder at thefr place. 

Bliss through his wig, and give the bulk more mas | 

Words upon wwds 1 and most against their wid, , ... 

And honeyed globules dribble through his qafil. 

Hawkish and thick ; earth searoe the tropes buj^IUsb, 

^ Heaven lends his moon and crowded galsddes ; 

• Pcdcinlo frensy, and Irreverent rage, 

And dotard impotence deftarm the page.' 
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In these days we do not ftjel much interested in I’arr; 
but a note to a name of another kind is worth quoting. 


The text is — 

* I cannot, will not stoop wltli 1io>d to rise, 

* And faoiase on Fitt, like Canning, by surpritio.* 

*Ab posterity/ says our author, *may know little of 
this young gentleman, I shall add that Mr Canning i^as 
first au Eton boy, then wrote a little book of essays, 
then went to college, was then made M. I*., and after 
some tuition and instruction froin the iSicomplished 
George Rose, Esq., became one of the under secretaries 
of state.’ 

Southey Is spoken of ns a young gentleman, author 
of many ingenious pieces of ]ioctry. * lie gave the pub- 
lic,’ says Mathias, ‘ a long quarto volume of epic verses, 
** Joan of Arc,” wriMeii, as he says in the preface, in 
six weeks. Had he meant to write well, he sliould have 
kept it at least six years. I mention this, for I have 
been much pleased wUh many of the young gentleman’s 
little copies of verses. I wdsh also that he would re- 
vise some of his principles.’ lie laments that Ihiattie 
* never finished his exquisite i)oem;’ to lloherfc Burns, 
‘the Ayrsliire ploughman — an original prKjt/ he gives a 
line ; and Cowper he classes W'ith the Muses themselves 
on I’amassus : — ^ 

‘ There did Hioy sit, jiihI do llicir Jjolf deed. 

That ]dcaM^!d both Ifeaven and earth ’-^fUsho)* I fall. 

* Hut ^dieiifc thill Rroan ? jN o m«m* Hritiiu n iu hleepi. 

Due o'er liur lost JVhisoiiiis beiidM iind i/r^eps, 

JLi>! cvt*r3- tim'iijii, every IhjliMi inu-n*, 

HeattcrK the recent floivePH iind dewb 

■Whero Alamn lies. ll» Hure fheir inllu'-nee felt, 

And in his brenst oacb «oft afre<*tion dwelt 
Tliat love and fi ietidsbi]) biiow ; cacli sifter aid, 

Wjtti nil thnt n/lour and tliat houikIh iiiipait, 

All that the Hylvuii ilioutre oan xcaoc, 

All in tlio soul of Mason found their place < 

Dow sinkH the laurelliHl head; in Moiia’a land 
I Hce lltcin pa'>i>: 'tia Mona’s dxx)npiug hand, 

To Iiarpn of wo in ludiebt obsequies. 

“ In yonder grave," they chant, “ our Druid lies » ” * 

It is not merely curious, but instructive for one gene- 
ration to refer to such record.*) ns these of the passing 
opinions of the preceding one. But, whiKi denying the 
power of criticism to inlluence pernmncntly the fate of 
literary productions, we are quite sensible of the eircct it 
has on the personal destinies of authors. There li.is been 
more than one Ralph starved by a couplet. The book- 
sellers arc not likely to he mistaken on such a point, niid 
they arc sensitive to criticism to a dotvnriglit absurdity. 
The ‘opinions of the press’ whi(di they nervously a^ipend 
to their adyeTtisements (taken, perhaps, from some ob- 
scure provincial newspaper, which would have given a 
verdict doubly stronger in return for Uvo presontatiou 
copies) are extremely amusing — and they are likewise 
extremely melancholy. When Johnson talked of tho 
cant of authors in despising critics, he knew* very well 
that the bread of authors depended upon it ; altUctiirh he 
likewise knew that their works were in a dilFcrcnt posi« 
tion, and that after the petty infiueuccs of tliC passing 
hour were at rest, they would stand or fall by their own 
merit. This distinction is not usually drawn ; and wc 
would counsel authors, who cannot afford to wait for 
the verdict of posterity, to suppress any manifestations 
of the couteirqxt they may feci fur contemporary criti- 
cism. At the sjune time wo w'onld counsel them to 
reserve and cherisli in their ow'ii minds their right of 
appeal i to look forward with a high and holy confidence 
to a later judgment ; and by keeping their eyes fixed on 
fame, in contradistinction to mere reputation, to enjoy 
the best and loftiest privilege of genius. 

The condusion of tho ‘ Pursuits of LiteAture* is as 
follows 

* Ilereclnm tbs stmln : and o’er your ntndious hour 

, May truth vreMdci and virtue’s holieMt ! 

Still bu your kn(rwUM]|{e temperate an.'; .iiscreet, 

TfaoiiRb not ftf$ JoiKMi sublime, as Bryant great ; * 

J^epared t« prove in st'iiatc or the ha^l 
I That states by teaming rise, by learning fall ; 


Berene, not senseloss, through the awful fltono,' 

In prlncriple siHlatc, to shun reform ;» 

To mark man's intellect, its strength and boutul. 

Nor deem stability on cb^ge to found ; 

To feel with Mirabean that ‘'words aro things," 

While in delusion’s ear their magic rings, 

Through states or armies, In the camp or street. 

And now a sohoul revolts, and now a fleet. 

Go, warn in solemn (teceuts, bold and brid, 

The slumbering minister or factions chief; 

Mourn proudest empires prostrate In the dust, 

Tiaras, fanei, .‘ind iiontiffs, crown and bust ; 

And last, OH through the Smouldering flames you turn, 
Snatoh tho roUadium, though the temple burn.' * , 


THE EINANCli: OF RAILAVAYS. 

Or late, some rcmai^icablc statements have been maije 
respecting the financial condition, present Aud prospec- 
tive, of railways. Although these statemeiits may to a 
certain extent have emanated from parties having an 
intgre.st in the depreciation of railway property, there 
is, unfortunately, too much reason to believe tliat tiiey 
have a foundation in truth, and it is therefore proper 
that they should not bo passed over with indifibrence. 
’J’Ue assertion is broadly made, that pretty nearly the 
whole railway systeai has been founded on, and is now 
supported by, deception. Taking advantage of a mania 
for speculation, the directors of the various railway 
companies have, it is alleged, got up undertakings on 
the most fallacious calculations as to revenue j have 
tliroiighonl (‘ondiicted their affiiira in a spirit of reck- 
less garnhling; and to support their schomes in the 
market, so as to induce parties to i>ay calls on shares 
and make loans, have habitually presented fallacious 
balanqe-shects. Such arc the charges at this moment 
brought agiiin.st the stupendous railway system which 
has growm up in the country during the last few years. 
In this, as in many other things, the innocent are apt 
to aulFer w ith the guilty, the prudent wdth the impru- 
dent ; and to allay public excitement, nothing could be 
more desirable than*a really trustworthy investigation 
into, and exhibition of, tbe alTairs of tlie railway 
coini)anics. 

The whole history of tho railway mania discloses the 
unquestionable fact, ffiat the parties who entered into 
engagements to take shares rarely did so with any other 
view than to sell at a profit. On this account, it is not 
matter of surprise that the country should have under- 
taken to'muke far more railways than there was money 
to pay for, or that tlio last holders of shares should be 
in the uiiple.'isant predicament of finding no one willing 
to relieve them of their responsibilities. Considering the 
vast benefits which railway transit was likely to confer 
on the country, it is dciqily to be deplored that a thing 
so advantageous, and in itself so noble as a result of 
human intelligenci;, sliould have been degraded into an 
instruineut of gambling and social ruin. On looking at 
the sumrnarj' of railway legislation from 1826 to 1847, 
it is observed that during that period of twenty-one 
years, the number of acts passed was 889 ; the money 
authorised to be raised was L.3j26,643,217 ; and the 
length of lines to bo constructed was 12,481 miles. Tho 
account is said to have lately stood as follows : — 

Total ainouat of money authorised to be raised, L.SS6, €43,21? 
Amount nominally raised or called up, to the 
cud of September 1043, .... 

Liabilities still resting on tbe publlo In respect 
of railway projects not completed, - - IklShASe^Ui 

Of the above L.195, 31 7,106 annually raised or ealled up, . 


* We do not know what may havt been the caw In last cen- 
tury, but in the present day the concluding; Image is mmetfmes 
nwa so iroprrqirrly, that perhaps our rSaflen will haralV think 
It an impertinencp If we say that the Pailadittm was a statue 
of PollaH, wHh which wae linked the destiny of Trqy. It waft 
enshrined in a temple without a roof, and so long as it remained 
uncaptured, the city was safe. 
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it appears that only L. 1 48,400,000 have been paid; 
therefore ye arrire at this fact, that the money actually 
sunk on tailways in the Utiited Kingdom during the 
past twenty* one years is k hundred and forty-eight 
millions, while the money still to be raised during the 
next six or eight years is about a hundred and seventy 
miUions-*Ha thing utterly imposidble. It is further men- 
tioned by railway statisticians, that of the L.148,400,0CK) 
paid, L.l7,$i00,000 are lost or unproductive, leaving a 
productive capital of L.lSl, 200.000. The revenue from 
traffic on the railways representing this capital, during 
the past lialf-year, amounted to L.4,722,719, and the 
working expenses to L.2,341,770, leaving a profit of 
L.2,380,949, or L.l, l6s. per cent, for the half-year, 
or L.3, 128. per annum on that capital. It has 
been usual to estimate that the working expenses of 
railways would absorb from 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
revenue ; but experience has shown that at least one- 
half of all the money drawn for traffic requires to 1)0 
paid for working the lines. On lines of the greatest 
length and largest traffic, for vidiich most capital lias 
been sunk, it does not appear that a profit of more than 
from L.3, 10s. to L.4 per cent, per annum is actufilly 
realised, or ought to be paid to shareliolders. Yet tlu &e 
lines are represented as paying dividends of L.7 or L.H 
per cent., and shares in them have been esgerlv pur- 
chased accordingly 1 Whether any line of railway could 
possibly be made to pay seven, or even five per cent., 
there are little means of judging, because the directors 
of the great lines, on which there is tlio most pro- 
ductive traffic, have not kept to their proper business 
of working their own lines, but have entered into 
heavy engagements, in guaranteeing high rates of in- 
terest to the proprietors of adjoining small lines, or 
have spent capital in making unxiroductivc bruiichcs. 
It may indeed be said that the furxlamental error 
in railway enterarise has been tlie purchasing and 
leasing of insignificant lines at prices unwarranted by 
prospective profits; by this means alone, the bulk of 
t)ic money advanced has been di8six>ated and lost — a 
result, however, not at all singular in commerce ; for 
men are every day seen to squallier the profits of one 
good speculation on a hundred which afford them no 
substantial return for cither trouble or outlay. 

But in raising cajutal by a creation of fresh shares for 
branch or extension lines, directors, we regret to say, 
arc accused of something worse tlian itnx)riidence. It is 
pointedly alleged that they created these shares in order 
to speculate on them for their own iirivatc advantage. 
It will be for the directors of the principal lines to repel, 
by uTiquestionablc evidence, this grave charge : at pre- 
sent, the testimony is all against them. According to 
a statement in the ‘ Times’ newspaper, October 12, the 
traffic on some of the leading lines, with tliat on their 
projected brancdies, is greatly below what is inferred by 
the dividends i)re8ently paid. For example, to pny 
seven per cent., the London and North-Western would 
require to draw for weekly traffic L. 70, 000; but the 
average has liitherto only been L.44,000. The Great 
Western would require to draw L.52,703 ; but the aver- 
age is only L.20,269. The London and South-Western 
would require to draw L.27,693; but the average is 
only L.8899. Whether, on the opening of the connect- 
ing branch lines of these railways, the traffic will rise 
to the sums respectively indicated, is extremely doubt- 
ful. In the absence of any data to guide us, we would 
not say the thing is absolutely impossible ; at tlm same 
time we should foar that the expectation of any such 
great increase from the opening of branches now in 
pfogress rests on an insecure foundation. What, how- 
ever, is the altemative ? Are we to believe that the 
respectable bodv of men constituting the directors of 
the leading Railway companies-— men generally stand- 
ing at tbe head of commerce in their respective locali- 
thSi — afe practising a fraud on the country, or are 
themselves deceived from an ignorance of accounts ? I 
Until evidence more oonclu8ive*iB produced^ we must 
anspend otfr judgment on a matter so delicate, and 


repeat tliat it is incumbent pn the directories in 
question to relieve public inquietude by an intelli- 
gible statement of tlu*ir affairs. To stand aloof, and 
resist the importunity for disclosure, on the ground 
that the public has no proper right to piy into pri- 
vate affairs, will only aygravate the evil. It may'even 
be alleged that the existing alarm has originated 
in* a wish on the part of directors to depreciate their 
own stock, in order to buy in wliilo shares wore Iom' j 
thus giving an additional hue of fraud to a* character 
aufficientlyalamiiged. But an injury more iwilpable will 
ensue. Such will be the want of eonfidenc^, that no 
railway contpriny will he abUf to raiho loans by deben- 
ture; and wc Ihink that the public in this nisficct 
will act with prox)i;r discnd;ion ; because, for anything 
at present known, the bulk of the railways may be 
already mortgaged for larger sums than can ever be 
realised by their traffic, or thaFi have been sanctioned 
by a(*ts of parlianiciit. What is the aggregate amount 
of iiumey now lent on debenture it i.s difficult to say. 
By one authority it is stated at 1^30,000, 000; but by 
anotlier it is said to be as much as 1^.70,000,000 : and 
if iliis latter sum be correct, sharehclders may almost 
make up their minds to seeing so miicli of their pro- 
perty swept from them by murtgage-bolders ; that what 
they have already piiid will be ns good as lost iKiyond 
the pow^ of redcnqdjoji. That in these circ!uinst.«nues 
they will discontfiiue paying calls, if it can be at all 
avoided by any sacrifice, is more than probable. And 
thus the vicious circle is conii»letcil. 

From the indistinct fears prevailing on these various 
points, sliares have lately sunk in an extraordinary 
degree ; and no one can tell where the de])reeiation is 
to slop. ‘The only panacea (says a writer in llera- 
path's itnilway Journal) to avert this wholesale devas- 
tation of niilway property, is at once to cease making 
calls, stop the works as speedily as }x>ssible, make no 
further calls during tiic present year. Confine the total 
amount of calls on railways during the whole of the next 
ye.'ir, 1819, to L.f»,000,000 ; that sum will be ample to 
finish lines nearly completed, and to open them frf 
traffic. Itoduce the rate of interest on loans to 4 per 
(Hint. ; that is, not to borrow money in future at a higher 
rate than 4 pdr cent, per annum, and there will be plenty 
of money to do wdiat is rc(]uisite.’ So far well, but some- 
thing else is wanting. 'VVliut that is, need not be repeated 
in our own w^ords ; we prefer tlie language employed in 
a recent article in the ‘Times:’ — ‘The “ balanixi-Bheet’* 
of a r.ailway company has now no more effect than a 
sheet of waste paper ; and as it would be perfectly easy 
to give accounts which would make everything clear, 
and these accounts are not given, it is naturally inferi^d 
that the market would not Ixi benefited by the prospect 
they would indicate ; and lienee that, although the end 
cannot he known, there is a certainty, at oil events, that 
it has not yet been reached. The public liear of meet- 
ings of the heads of the leading lines to devise means to 
6taj( the ruin. There is only one measure wanted, and 
"that is, the publication of accounts that shall be unmis- 
takeable. If tlierc is a single railway that is considered 
by its directors to have fallen too low in the market, 
they can set the matter right. There are plenty of 
shrewd pcioplc at this moment, notwithstanding the 
hardness of the times, writing with money in their 
pockets to find investments. Give them a statement 
such as they would require, and such as any city ac- 
countant, with the njaterials at his command, would 
prepare in a form that the simplest tradesman might 
understand it, and forthwith they will bid witbiu a frac- 
tion of the true value of the shaa's. So long as aucli 
statementa are kept hack, while it Is at the same tifne , 
notorious that every other available effort is heiijig ^sed 
that can be used to arrest the fall, there can onljf he an 
increase of distrust. Several months back, the iiiOifipa- 
nies resisted the appointment of a public audl^^ Had 
it taken phicG, it is probable the end would by this time 
have been arrived at. As it is, it may eaedly be seen 
that until the books of each coaoem shall have been 
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thoroughly sifted by some wholly unbiassed person, it 
must bo vain to hope for any permanent mitigation of 
the terror that now prevails.’ 

P. S . — Since the above was put in type, several com- 

1 )arues have made statements which have .illayed popu- 
ar fears, and sent stock up in market ; the exposition, 
though perhaps not altogether what could be vislicd, is 
an example worthy of imitation. i 


PLAIN PEOPLE. 

It is hardly fair to introduce the hero ot^ our tale as 
belonging to the above-mentioned class, without in the 
first instance ascertaining whereabouts the announce- 
ment will place him in tlic estimation of our rc.adcrs. 
We fear that with some wiio would not for worlds be 
classed under the same denomination — young ladies, 
for instance— he will be put down at once as an unfor- 
tunate being, afraid to take a peep at his own face in 
the glass, or venture a glance at his own shadow as it 
intrusively escorts him along the wall. Tlicn, again, 
there are others who perhaps know tlie world a little 
better, and they will pronounce him one who deems 
himself privileged to say all manner of disagreeable 
things under the aspect of candour ; while hanly there 
are some who, not thinking too m^ch of themselves, 
not knowing too much of the world, ivill find some 
corner of the heart warming up at the phrase; some 
gentle recollection of a qniet old aunt, or old bachelor 
uncle, living long ago, and f.ir away, in generous^ con- 
tentment; always read)*^ to do a good turn, or think a 
good thought, without making a fnas about it. 

• If such he the idea at last conjured up, we need not 
fear to proceed on our introduction, though fiir from 
engaging that the present instance will in any degree 
equal the example we have recalled, or even that such 
‘plain people’ exist at all in the world we have now'. 
Indeed when first we knew Arthur iMurray — and that 
is not very long ago — he w'as the last person amongst 
our acquaintance to wlioni wc should have thought of 
assigning the (diaracter ; much more readily would wre 
have supposed him sitting for the reverse qf the picture; | 
a young, and, as yet, untried lawyer, with more brains 
than briefs; dandified, elegant, exquisite, somewhat 
given to satire and paradox ; ready to play on each 
word ; to make the worse appear the better reason, and 
the better seem the worse. No one who then knew him 
could either, in praise or in censure, have c.alled him a 

* plain person and most assuredly he would not have 
admitted the impeachment himself. And yet there was 
something in the way in which he went to pack up his 
trunk for the journey he was now about to make witli j 
a country client whom he had obliged on some profes- 
sional matter, and who in return invited him down to 
hiS place during vacation, ‘ to have a shot at the snipe I 
something hopeful in the tone with which he repeated 
his friend’s instructions — ‘ lie ready by tw’o o’clock, ‘and, 
we can travel together ; just put up two or three shirts, 
with your shooting-jacket, and your powder and shot ; 
you will want notliing else, for we are all plain people 
down tliere and something in the manner in which 
he laid aside his dress-coat, and selected in its stead a 
garment beyond chance of injury from packing or use, 
which might lead us to fancy that some trace of cha- 
racter, such as we have glanced at, survived even amidst 
his later acquirements. 

In perfect ignorance of the locality he was to visit, 
and the people he was to meet, beyond the intimation 
conveyed in the foregoing rather ambiguous phrase, 
Arthur soon found himself trying to draw &n augury 
from the discourse of his companion; and then inwardly 
repeating, ‘ Plain people— if all the rest are like him,' 
as he vainly endeavoured to give an agreeable turn to 
the self-sufficient remark, or dogmatical opinion, follow- 
ing closely on the heeds of each other, ana always pre-i 
faced or concluded by a phrase whicii seemed to have 


attained the virtue of an axiom, to cut short all dis- ' 
cusslon, silence all argument — ‘ I am only a plain man, 
but that is my view,’ all others being of course indirect 
and inconclusive, unwortll^ the attention of any clear 
unbiassed mind. And Arthur at last could lurdly 
refrain from laughing, as suluect after subject was thus 
arbitrarily nipped in the bud, and as the ignorance or 
prejudice of his companion took the tone of superiority, 
and asserted the triumph of natural candour over pro- 
fessional training and^ncsss. 

lie had not travelled many miles of his way when, 
half repenting of his undertaking, he arrived at least 
at one conclusion— that the idain man by his side was a 
tyrant at hontc, and that even his own independence 
would be a doubtful, matter w'hile he ventured to re- 
main; he w'as accordingly quite prepared to see tlic 
household still as mice on his arrival, or ready to fly to 
the ends of the earth at the first sight of their master. 
Tie was rather agreeably surprised, therefore, to find 
himself received in a comfortable dwelling, where the 
furAitiire, well-used and well-kept, seemed coeval with 
the house, and the house itself with the trees that sur- 
rounded it, and the quaint garden in front ; and to find 
its mistress nptly representing the whole. Orderly and ■ 
motherly, she exactly realised his ideas, and silenced^ all 
liis misgivings by her fearless cordiality towards him- 
self, ami her glad welcome to her husband. 

Allis just as it should be, thought Arthur: * The good 
man has been only showing off a little to bring (lown 
my conceit and he laughed at the conceit himself, re- 
membering that fic had attempted to show off in the 
beginning ; when his coneliisions were again upset by 
the entrance of a Ijnly, whom Mr Wilson at ontxi intro- 
duced ns his sister, Adding tlie somewhat unnecessary 
iiiforniation, ‘ A regular old maid.’ Plain enough, again 
thought Arthur, though, for his own sake, ns well as the 
lady’s, he would just as soon it had not been so plainly 
expressed, lie rend at a glance tliat the individual in 
question included him in the annoyance such a remark 
w‘ns likely to inflict ; but he also road in the silence 
Avith whicli it w'as received, and the imbittered expres- 
sion which now seemed habitually to rest on features 
that once must lia^'c l>cen pretty, that there was 
nothing unusual in the impeachment, and that the 
plaiimess of speech which had already so often discon- 
certed liimsoir, had al.so perhaps, without intentional 
unkindiiess, in a sort^of rough jocularity, turn away 
all the little illusions Avliicli might still have prolonged 
her attractions, or at least made the inevitable transi- 
tion more easy. 

And then came the children; but here Arthur was 
again at fault, as during the whole of the next day, 
when a down-pour of rain prevented his leaving the 
linuse, he had to endure their noisy companionship, and 
try to appreciate the advantages of ‘ a plain education,’ 
as exhibited with pride by the father of the family. ‘ I 
give them practical liabits, and train them, like myself, 
to look straight at their object, speaking out their 
minds at all times freely and plainly, without fear or 
I reserve and then walking off with perfect compla- 
I cency, his guest had an opportunity of witnessing the 
result of this one-sided lesson in polite speeches such as 
these : ' That’s a lie for you, Emmy and * J hate you, 
Johnny;' while screams, and scratches, and bloody 
noses, continually formed a running acooropaniment to 
the words ; their aunt flying hopeiessly from the room 
with her hands to her ears ; their mother flying in firbm 
her household duties with horror in her face ; and then 
the indignant narrative, and the equally indignant re- 
tort, ending in the punishment of the entire loj£ 

‘Miss Emmy, don’t you play on that piano?* jMi|d 
Arthur after some time, good-naturedly hoping to. eaiud 
a diversion, and relieve the eldest girl from her jifljhy 
robbing in the comer. No aiAwer at first; but when 
the question was repeated, tliere was the fatl^^’e 
self in the reply— ‘ No, indeed ; I do not waste m7 Ume 
I with such nonsense.’ ^ 

I * Then who is it for ? Who plays ou It ?* 
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* OH, ntfbody ; Aunt Miliccnt used, but papa said it 

Btunnod him, ’twas a tiresome noise x bo she left it off , 
and unless When Sydney is here, it is never opened 
now.* • 

* And who is Sydney ? ' 

* Oh, Sydney is a cousin of ours, that always comes 

here in the holidays.’ , 

*Yes, and then you must behave yoursolf. Miss 
Etniuy ; Sydney wouldn’t let you or any one else play 
the tyrant,’ muttered Johnny from the other corner, 
where he had been imprisoned at discretion. To avert 
tlie storm which was plainly gatherinf? again, Arthur 
called Johnny over to him, and showing him the book 
he had been reading, asked if he would like to hear a 
story. • 

* No,* replied thb still surly boy ; * Papa says them 
stories are all lies and back he stalked to his durance 
agairr, leaving Arthur to consider whether the plain 
people lie knew long ago owed any of their excellence 
to liaving cultivated a little of the ornament, as well as 
the sweet charities of life ; and how far it is possibfc to 
prevent the weeds and tlie briers from springing up in 
our hearts, if some little attention be not given to the 
flowers. 

He liad fallen deep into this reverie, and, f(ir anght 
we know, might have arranged an able speech otj the 
subject of national education, when his attention was 
aroused by a conversation between Mrs AVilson and 
Miss Miliccnt, who, taking advantage of the enforced 
tranquillity, had established themselves at work, un- 
noticed by him as he abstractedly gazed out of the 
window. Now, however, a name, from which some 
prospect of relief had already dawned, struck upon his 
ear as Miss Milieent c.xclaimGd, * So, Sydney is to be 
hero to-niglit ; and plain as ever, X suppose : that sort 
of face never grows cither better or worse.’ 

Another specimen of the genus, thought Arthur to 
liimsctlf; but when, with a slightly -reproachful tone, 
and a glance to her sister-in-law indicating the presence 
of a stranger, Mrs Wilson replied, * 1 cannot think so ; 
the expression is ever-Viirying, and yet always so good 
and so true, that in looking at thp features, you forget 
the face,* he at once felt his levity checked ; and men- 
tally applying tlie words of the speaker *to herself, fc'lt 
how redeeming, even to the homeliest features, was the 
kiudly expression worn by hers at the moment. 

Just then Mr Wilson coming In, announced that he 
had ordered John to take over tlie tax-cart to meet 
Sydney at the coach j and Mrs Wilson confirmed the 
favourable impression she liad made all along by 
gently suggesting that the coach was late, the evenings 
cold, and it would be much better to send out the 
chaise ; but her husband, in his own peremptory w'ay, 
cut her short, meeting the objection with his favourite 
phrase, * Pooh, pooh ; Sydney knows very well we are 
only plain people, and that X am an enemy to over- 
refinement and self-indulgence in young people: the 
sooner they are broken in to rough realities the better 
— eh, Mr Murray ? — instead of being allowed to tliirik, 
as they do now -a- days, that the world is made for 
themsdves.’ 

Arthur bowed in silent answer to this appeal ; there 
were some rough realities going on again at the far end 
of the room, which seemed to him to render any otlier 
comment unnecessary. 

The evening turned out cold, squally, and showery *, 
Mrs Wilson had been many times at the window to 
watch tlie sky ; and when at last the curtains were 
drawn^ turned to stir up the fire, saying to herself with 
a * A bad night ftir Sydney ; I wish so much the 
cb«ae boujl sent’ And again, as Arthur watched 
tl;^. itniveteudiug kindness of her little preparations, 
iUi^ moimd her good-x^ured countenance lighted up 
hy tbe kindling blaze of the fire, and the still kindlier 
witbin. he no Itmger wondered that her bus- 
iHUid, even in his plainest moods, found nothing un* 
pleasant ^ any ^ He felt hlfe own captious feeUnga 
EMing away, aiid found himself inroliintarUy recur- 


ring to the words he had overheard, *It is not tho 
features, but the thee.’ 

IXe was just about to make some inquiries as fo the 
person to wbom the sentiment had been applied— 
* What, who was Sydney ? ’—when the st'mnd of wheelt 
announced that the object of his curiosity hod arrived. 
The children had been allowed to sit up, and apparently 
a^prficiating the indulgence, were quieter than usual j 
but once more, violent and demunstriiiivo as ever when 
occasion eanic, they joined in a general rdsh to the 
door, leaving Arthur in solitary possession of the fire- 
side. A noisy welcome Sydney gut ^ shouts of recog- 
nition from caeh separate voice, scrcnnis and struggles, 
as one pushed the other out of the way, fvu* a while 
drowned every minor sound, until at last a dear, gay, 
ringing voice rose above the clamour, as if, pilelied l)C- 
yond its ordinary tone, it was determined to make 
itself heard. Arthur, who in the now deserted room 
had lieen listening with some curiosity, felt a slight 
twitch of disappointment ns the clear treble met his 
car : he had someliow all along anticipated somewhat 
of companionship in Sydney — some pleasant associate 
to take IVIr Wilson’s place in their shooting cxpo<litions 
— some relief from the dull truisms to which lie was 
weary of being sole auditor ; so now exclaiming jiet- 
tishly, * Why, Sydney must ho only a child, a mere boy 
after all,*he threw aside irLS book, and standing up be- 
fore tlic lire, felt*rcady to take his departure on tho 
iustunt 

Ihit witli n sudden misgiving he listened again : the 
voice, lower and sweeter now, though still remon- 
strating, Avent on to s:iv, ‘ Willy ; stay a moment 
until w e get off this dripping cloak ; no indeed, Joliiiny, 
you shall not drag me in while Xhn such a figure^ 
X must get rid of all those spatters in mercy to aunt’s 
new carjiet, to say iiotbiiig (if my own app(?aranee be- 
fore the strange gentleman you tell me is within.’ 

And again tlie blithe laugh sounded through tho 
half-open door, us the speaker seemingly resisted all 
Johnny’s rough attentions. AVe suid that Arthur lis- 
tened with 11 sudden misgiving : with a sudden though 
involuntary movement, too, lie raised his hand to his 
coloured cravat, glanced downwards at his shooting- 
jacket, all uiiffdianged sinca; the vain preparations of tho 
morning ■, hut before the wish was half-formed that he 
had been more particular in his inquiries, less care- 
less in his attire, or, above all, that tho family had 
for oncjc adhered to their own fashion of plain speak- 
ing, the door was flung open, and in came a young 
lady, grasped on all sides by the children, shouting 
‘ Here is Cousin Sydney ’ at the top of their voices, and 
quite superseding the necessity of a more formal intro- 
duction, when tlie elders of the party followed quietly 
into the room. 

And so * Cousin Sydney* Avns a girl after all! When 
the first shock had subsided, that instead of the ally 
and companion he had nnade up his mind to expect, 
pre|ented to his view only a quiet little girl with a 
•countenance cold and repulsive, according neither with 
Mrs Wilson’s kindly remark, nor yet with the musical 
laugh in the hall which first roused his suspicioRS, he 
felt utterly disappointed, and hardly bestowed a second 
glance on the unpretending figure that had been intro- 
duced with such acclamation : pale and cold she looked, 
her dark dress fastening high round her throat, dark 
eyes and hair both making her palenesB more conspi- 
cuous, without one other colour to relieve the darkness 
—the shadeless white: no waving ringlets, no spark<> 
ling smile, no airy step, iiersonlfied the Euphrosyne so 
rapidly conjured up in his fancy by that laugh*, dq 
gentle wo^d, no cordial tone realised Mrs Wilsan^ 
description *, but passing him by with a scarce 
tible curtsy, and a very perceptible shiver, tuimed 
eagerly to the fire, while he, muttering 
' Aaomer of the plain people, and decidemy ^,wnrsV 
turned with an air equally cbiiUug back again to bis 
‘book. 

But the icc began to thaw, and involiiiitarny be 


found himself attending while the sweet Toice spoke 
again, in answer to Mrs Wilson’s inquiries, regrets, and 
apologies about her journey, and the weather, and the 
conveyance ; sweeter and kinder it seemed to grow, as 
each word tried to satisfy them all. ‘ Indeed, aunt, you 
need' not say a word ; I never traveled more comfort- 
ably — trusty old John took such excellent care of mo, 
and I was so delighted to drive in the tax-cart : it ^sl 9 
bringing hack merry old holiday times again. John 
said I sprang to the scat lighter ilian ever; but I could 
not return him the coinplimont, for since t^is time last 
year he is grown twice as stoiift again, and afforded me 
as much shelter as if I sat l)eside a castle wall.’ And 
for the first time since his jurival, Arthur heard the 
pleasant tones of domestic harmony, as young and old, 
without a dissenting voice, cliiined in with her merry 
langh at burly old John. 

He looked ut> from his book ; there were no surly 
faces; no one was exulting over another; no one was 
provoked ; and, wojjdor of ivoaders, two of the children 
peaceably occupied the same chair, keeping each oth(*r 
steady w'ith encircling arms, that tlicy uiiglit be all the 
nearer to Cousin Sydney, and not miss one syllable of her 
‘ stories of the road.’ Had a good fairy alighted amongst 
them, and suddenly tranaformed them with a sprinkling 
of honey-dew, Arthur wotild as soon have expected 
pearls and diamimds — as tlio story flius — to Vail from 
their lips, as the courteous words amf pleasant laughter 
that now broke <m his car ; and wondering and inquisi- 
tive as to tlu^ nature of the (iliarm, he found himself 
looking and liatening as Sydney went on. 

* llalf-smothereil in (doaks, whudi John would wrap 
round me, who should 1 meet when wc were half-way 
but Mr Miller, your rector. How he knew me is a 
hiystery, for there was nothing to be seen but my c^'cs.’ 

In spite of himself, Arthur could not help thinking 
they were likely to be remojubered ; and, whether his 
looK said so or not, at this point the speaker s(‘Gmcd 
slightly disconcerted, and the eyes and the cheek (xt- 
tainly brightened a little, as she laughingly pro- 
ceeded — 

* lie — Mr Miller — thought I had not defences enough, 
and wanted to wrap his greatcoat round my feet : but 
when I deelined it, in compassion to hiff own \rants, 
what do you think he said ? It was just sucdi a reason 
as you would give yourself, dear uncle — “ It did not 
matter for him, but young ladies were made of diffe- 
rent ’ 

Mr Wilson laughed, and yet coloured a little. Per- 
haps some memory of the morning’s discnission about 
the chaise rose up to remind him that, however similar 
in expression, he Avas very far behind Mr Miliur in 
consideration ; and he was honestly about to make some 
confession of the kind, when Mrs Wilson came to his re- 
lief by exclaiming, ‘ Dear Mr Miller, always considerate ; 
depds, not words with him : most probably, Sydney, in 
his humble estimation of himself he. quite intended a 
coinjdiment when he said you were of different bfjiff : 
that ho intended a kindness wc may all be sure.’ And* 
Arthur, ns again ho looked up, could not help feeling 
some slight curiosity as to wdiether liis glance had a 
second time anything to do witli the brightened colour 
that tlitted so suddenly over her face. 

But, strangv- to say, Sytluey hml never noticed the 
young lawyer's glances at all. Unaccustomed to admi- 
ration or attention, she neither expected nor sought for 
it. and was now entirely occupied with her long-parted 
ndations, and with all the little changes that had oc- 
curred since they met ; and A.rthur soon discovered, in 
this forgetfulness of seJf, in the warm sympathy she felt 
for others, and the kindly construction she nut on all 
they said or did, the secret of their improvement under 
her intluence, and her hold upon their hearts. Per- 
fectly^ unpretending herself, even plain in appearance 
and attire, there was still an appropriateness in every 
word and movement that marie one fed as if no altera- 
t&on could improve. She should he altogether different, 
or exactly such as she was; and perhaps there never 


existed a more favourable contrast than— hef travelling 
garb laid aside— her neat gingham dress, just circled 
round the neck with its snowy linen collar, her dark 
hair always so smoothly bl^aided, and her fresh happy 
face, presented, to the fluttering curls, the faded finery, 
and the still more faded pretensions of Miss Wilson, 
who always pitied her jbr her plainness, aiid yet whose 
beauty had never been to herself such a treasure as 
Sydney’s unconsciousness of its want. 

With equal nnconsciousness' she had gradually be- 
come an object of special interest to .£t}iur, whose 
first impressions were quite obliterated, and who found 
her a far more effectual ally, a far more congenial 
companion, than the imaginary one she had so sud- 
denly set aside. Indeed a very slight shower made him 
now pronounce the day unfit for shooting, while a still 
slighter gleam of sunshine made it quite suitable for a 
social walk: and almost pleasanter still i^as it to sit 
within doors and w'atcli the working of Sydney’s inno- 
cent spells : the pencil and the needle, the stctiy and the 
8011^, superseding boisterous quarrels and mischievous 
words Iwtwccn the children ; while enlisting on the 
better side the habits of truth in which they had been 
trained, and the discernment on which they had learned 
to ]>ridc themselves, her example showed them liow 
much happier it was to dwell on the good qualities of 
their associates than on their failings ; that by placing 
things in a favourable light, they wore quite a different 
aspect ; and that the power lay within themselves, far 
more than they suspected, of bringing matters to their 
own standard, whether it was a high or a low one. 

Itlany days had not passed when the house hardly 
seemed the same. It was no wonder that Sydney went 
straight to the mother’s heart; hut even Mr Wilson 
8 (‘cined to lay aside his bigotry to his own opinions ; 
his rough manners and maxims seeming to be uncon- 
I .seioiisly tempered in the presence of her natural gentle- 
ness and grace. 

‘ Vou will spoil those young ones, Sydney,’ said he 
one day with a half-indulgent smile, as he found them 
all clustered round the table, engrossed in some occupa- 
tion trifiing in itself, (tut invaluable in its effects. * You 
are undoing all my work, creating artificial wants, and 
making them ffcqnmdent on others for amusement.’ 

*()h no, uncle; indeed we are only trying to amuse 
ourscircs. When we ask for help, send us away. But 
conic and join us, and 3rou will see how Buccesstbl we 
have been without any foreign aid.* And playfully 
squcH;zing him in between Emmy and herself, she led 
him, half in spite of himself, to enjoy that dearest plea- 
sure to a father’s heart — ^fellowship in the gladness of 
his children ; creating gladness in himself, even though 
lie had to draw upon sources long despised and ne- 
glected — the quick invention, the play of fancy — ^which 
alone could enable him to keep pace with the gay circle 
he h.ad joined. 

On Arthur the effect was different, though almost as 
powerful. To him Sydney still remained one of the 
* plain iicople ; ’ but tlioii she soon became the connect- 
ing link between his own fastidious notions and the 
habits he had learned to despise — * wisest, virtuousest, 
discrectest, best.’ Uis satirical tendencies fell asleep ' 
fur want of aught to arouse them; his ambiguous 
speeches lost their point before her literal interpreta- 
tion ; and his habit of my.stifying, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, ‘quizzing,’ disappeared beneath the searching, 
wondering gaze of her clear dark eyes ; until at length 
he felt himself becoming as inattcr-of-fact as their fre- 
quent guest Mr Miller, and would have relinqaished 
the applauses he confidently expected to follow Ins next 
display of eloquence for the tearfbl smile witli 
S^^dney reiterated a cottager’s praises of the tenbn, 
summing them up in one sentexce, * Ah, dear I he phis 
it before a poor body so plain I’ ' ' ; 

And BO Arthur had just arrived at that state offiMUng 
which we scarce venture to whisper to ouraelv^ 
less like to let others discover, when one day, in i^er* 
ence to some holiday party, Miss Wilson, to Bydney’h 
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> abBcnce, commented with tome flippancy on her anxiety 
to go, adding, * 1 wonder what pleasure the finds in 
going into society, plain-looking and plainly dressed as 
she always is! * • 

Arthur's first impulse was to utter an indignant dis- 
sent;, the next moment old habits suggested a more 
qualified reply, and hesitatingly ho had just commenced, 

* Sydney is decidedly plain, but**-|- He would have 
added, ‘ one never tmnks of thatv when, before the 
words had found utterance, a light step at his elbow 
made him turn to see Sydney herself crossing the room. 
For^hulf a second she paused, and when their eyes met, 
tliere was something of mournful surprise in her look, 
sometliing beyond wliat the mere words could have 
called up; and though chased away in an instant by 
a mirthful glance at his own fallen countenance, ii 
awakened a hope, almost as instantaneous, that it was 
because the words had been spoken by him. Hut before 
he could finish the sentence or rally hia thoughts, she 
was gone ; and with some effort restraining his anger 
towards Miss Wilson, whom he could hardly consoler 
tlie innocent cause of his dilemma, he left the sentence 
as it was, determined to take the first opportunity of 
explaining its intention, and thus bring back sunshine 
to a face that he had never seen clouded before, (’ruel 
man ! — cruel words ! how often he reproacliod himself 
throughout the rest of that day ; how often he vowed 
to speak out liis feelings more plainly iu future ; how 
often he recurred to that troubled glance, wondering 
if it had ended in tears, or if it would be turned into 
anger when he met her again ! Vainly he watched and 
waited through the afternoon hours : whetlier angry or 
busy, Sydney did not make her appearance until, when 
all were assembled in rcadiiiess to set out, she entered 
the room, dressed simply as usual, hut never more be- 
comingly, in plain white muslin, wdth a scarlet geranium 
in her hair. Arthur approached her, with a look Imlf- 
ponitent, half-admiring, to oiler a beautiful rose wdiich 
he had managed to provide for the occasion. With an 
ingenuous blush, undoubtedly arising from recent recol- 
lections, Sydney frankly accepted it ; but he rashly, not 
contented with this concession, would remove the ge- 
ranium from her hair, and place flic rose in its stciui, 
had not Sydney, evidently thinking this was going too 
far, retreated a step, throwing her arm above her head 
to defend the ornament she had placed there. 

There was so much of naturui grace in the move- 
ment ; the soft rounded arm formed so fair a frame to 
the blushing, smiling face, and the expression of that 
face was so arch, yet so conscious, that even her uncle, 
for once uttering a flattering truth, exclaimed, * Keally, 
Sydney, you are growing downright pretty at last I ’ 

* Oh yes I * added Arthur manfully ; ‘ you are very 
pretty now ; but you would look prettier still, 1 assure 
you, with my rose in your hair ! * 

Strange to him was the smile, untinctured with the 
slightest shade of reproach, with which Sydney received 
a compliment so diametrically opposite to his speech of 
tlie morning; but for that jiassing glance, he might 
have concluded she had not heard it — but her face 
always spoke every feeling .as it rose— and so, though 
perhaps slightly disappointed in not having an oppor- 
tunity of testing the proverbial consequences of a certain 
class of quarrels, he was fain to believe the ofienco over- 
looked in unlimited reliance on his word, whatever it 
might declare, and in the pleasure of finding the mi- 
favourable opinion so readily retracted. But Sydney’s 
next sentence sent his thoughts in a different channel — 

' 1 belieye 1 never much cared about my looks until 
to-daj> when a doubt arose to be almost instantly satis- 
fied tgelfV 1 am quite content with them now,’ added i 
she, buii^ing, and bluslung still more brightly ; * and 
in Mtie of your acknowledged good taste, Mr Murray, < 
shall even stay as I am, tho more especially’ — and for I 
the fi]^ time in her Ufo Sydney spoke the truth with 
an effortr-' as it was Mr Miller brought me tliis ge- 
ranium to-day, and he will expeeb to see it here.’ 

^ Andyon are quite dear Sydngy,’ replied Mrs 


Wilson innocently ; * it would bo a thousand pities to 
disappoint an old friend.’ 

• Dear me,* exclaimed Miss Milioent, * what has a 
plain man like him to do with flowers ? ’ 

And that, too, was Arthur’s first thought ; and then 
ho looked at Sydney, and then ho understood it aS 
exactly as she meant he should— knew what had re- 
steged the momeutarily-distiirhcd brightness to her face 
— knew that nothing now could cloud its serone happi- 
ness, or make her mistrust her own attractions any 
more. The tale of affection returned and avowed was 
in those smiling eyes : the secret of her sudden beauty 
lay in her gladdened heart; no need to spciik more 
plainly— ho knew it all ; and even in his first disappoint- 
ment, there arose a feeling of gratitude for the candour 
that had sought to spare his feelings at the expense of 
her own. 

He profited by the little lesson ; for he not only told 
Sydney plainly all that had been in his heart when he 
appeared to depreciiitu her merits, but from that time 
forth he never shrank from the honest avowal of liis 
seiitiinents for the sake ol' some questionable advontajro 
to himself, lie has long been what is called ‘ a plain 
sort of tr.an but he has become an eminent man too, 
and he dates his first advance in his profession from 
the time that his clieiits dis(M)vere(l he had the courage 
.always tell them the plain truth, while tho circum- 
staiu'es under whi^di he had acquired the habit pre- 
vented his ever making It unnecessarily painful. 


BEUNART) PAUSSY. 

TTria ingcivio)is man began life ns a poor hoy, and his* 
oarlicRt rccollcotions were tlu)So of turning a i)ottiCSc*M'' 
wheel. From turning a wheel lio was promoted to tho* 
making of ))ottcry. His nuiivo village whh Saintci^ in 
PVanoo; and lie lived aliout. tlirco hundred years ago. At 
that period the art of making carthenwnro was in a rudo 
st;ito in h'ranee, hut enamelling was much advanced; and 
young Palissy thought he would try to find out how tho 
finish of cuamcHing could be Apj»liod to pottery. 

First lio set shout instrueting liimself in rc.adlng, and 
every sparo moment he devoted to Btndy. But when ho 
had improved himaolf hi these respects, he was greatly at 
a lose f(»r inoniy. 'J'his, however, he earned by hie taiwde, 
mid by drawing plans, for which he had a taste.. Thie 
money was spent m expcrinioiits. M'hile still a very young 
man, and without any jiropor means of supporting a fhmUy, 
he iiuurricd. This was w'orso tluin an iinpradenoe ; ho 
did not only himsoil', hiit, others u rerious harm. In the 
midst of great difiicnlties he cuTried on hio experiments ; 
and these absorbed the means which should have rnain- 
tained his family. I’lie slightest improvement ho suc- 
ceeded in muking in the jiroecss was .sulfioicnt to inspiro 
him with the hope that he was nt last ahont to reacli 
tho goal; .md this liopc nerved liiiii to firesh ondnrando. 
In vain did lie endeavour to ins))iro others with idnirfiaT 
coiifidenec. Fvery day bitter comiiUiints burst from 1)i8 
wife, and frequently did his children Join in their mother’s 

S beat ions, and with tf^arfril eyes and clasped liando 
iro of him to rcsiuno his fonucr oeciiputiou, and give 


them broad. Palissy met the reproaches and prayopi of' 
his wife, and the tenrs of his children, with infioxihle 
resolve and the most iiiipertiirhnhle composure, apparently 
as insensible as the earth wliich he wsb inoulmng. But 
was he really thus indiflerent? No ; there were momenta 
when doBpair was at his heart! * Nevcrthelcsa,’ we quoto 
Ills own words, * the liopo that 1 clieriahed made me work 
on with so manly a courngo, that often 1 foro^ a laugh 
wlioo I won inwardly sad enough.* 

Derided, treated as a niaduian, suspected of being non;' a., 
coiner and now a sorcerer, he was proof agiiinst all At 
length a new combination made him believe himself on. 
tho very point of sueoceduK, when a potter engaged ta Ida' 
service suddenly demanded Ins discharge and his wajAias.' 
Paliflsy, having neither money nor credit, was td 

sacrifice part of his wardrobe to pay him ; then, itanailenfc 
of the interruption, returned to his faniace, whidh Im Imd 
consinioted in his cellar— returned to it to find that' tt 
wanted fresh fiicl, of which his stock waa exhahsM. What 
was to he done? Upon the baking of this xmr essay his 
last hope depends. He rushes out to the gardum, tears 


away the trelliRWork, breaka it up, and the funiaco is again 
heatud. But the heat is not to the proper degree of iiiten- 
Btty, and in desperation Palissy throws into the furnace 
his furniture, the doors, tlie windows, nay, even the 
jug of his house. Vain are the tears, the intreatics of his 
family; wood is wanting for the furnace, and every thing 
combustible that ho can lay hold of is remorselessly sacri- 
ficed. But now one prolonged cry of joy echoes throi^h 
the cellar ; and when the wife of Palissy, startled by nic 
unwonted sound, hastens to her husbaufl, slie finds liiiu 
standing, Kb if in a stupor, with his eyes fixed on the bril- 
liant colours of a vase wiiich ho held in both j^unds. Suc- 
cess had crowned his efiorts. 

Itapldly now did his circumstanecs change. His success, 
so dearly bouglit ns it had hctii, was followed by still 
greater advances in the nrt, niid he was now at the head of 
his profession. Wealth flowed in, niid his fame sjwead far 
and wide. ITc had several patrons at court, amongst whom 
was the Constable d<' IMoYitinoreney, who employed 111111*^ 
execute for him some riislie pieces, as tlniy were called, 
consisting of figures of animals in em'thcnware. lie resided 
at the TiiiliTies, oyiposite the Seine, and was surnamed 
Bernard of the 'J’nileihis. Nor was he content w'ith the 
fame of a mere artist, hut turned his .attention to almost 
eviTy branch of natural history and philosophy, and is said 
by Konteiiello to have made .as much jwolieieney as genius 
without learning could make. 11c was t.hc lirst i>erson who 
formed a collection of speeimuris of natural histr>ry, and 
gave lectures upon thcTii, to wliieh the public |,w ere ad- 
mitted on payment of lialf-a-crowii, W’|^ieh he engaged to 
Tciurn fourfold should anything ho taught be jirovcd false. 
Tie wrote several treatises on a variety of ioines, full of 
original and striking thought. He A\a.s Hie first who 
taught the true theory of springs, .and who ventured to 
Ofiacrt that fossil-shells were real sc'a-KliellH dopohiicd by 
the waters of the ocean. He .also was the first io pca-c-eive 
and reeommond the use of marl and lime iii xgrieultiire. 
flis ardour and strength of character were not less eonspi- 
cuous in his attaehuicnt to the religion he professed. He 
was a Protestant, and bee.anu* exposed to i)erseeutiou 
during the time of the League. Jn l.h'U ho w.'is ajipre- 
htnded and committed to the Bastile. The weak Jsiiig 
Henry IH., who rather favoured him, having toM him that 
if he did not abjure his religion fiir tJie prevailing one, he 
should bo eotUjiraine<l to leave him in the hands of his 
enemies, the intrepid Pfilissy replied, ‘ Your majesty has 
often condeseended to say that you pity me ; for iny part 
I pity you for uttering the unkingly words, 1 shall bo 
constrained ; ** hut I tell you, in more royal language, tliat 
neither tiic Guises, nor yonr w'hole people, nor yourself, 
sludl constrain me, a poor jK>tter, to deny my conscienee.’ 

Thus was the same /.eul and indomitable finnucss whieb 
xnaTkod his career us an artist c.aTricd by Palissy into bis 
devotedness to his higher hiteresis as a (Jliristlan. (If his 
religion and his trade ho was wont to say, * I hiive no other 
property than heaven and e.irLh.' He died iu the Jiustilu 
in at the ago of ninety. 


THE GREAT VIADUCT ACROSS THF. DKF, IN THE VALE 
OF LLANGOLLEN. 

One of the most daring and stupendous elTorts of skill 


One of the most daring and stupendous ellorts ui skill 
knd art to which the railw'ay has given rise, is the mreat 
viadue.t now in course of comiilction across the Valley ofi 
the Det^, iu the Vale of Llangollen, the dimensions of which 
surpass anything of the kind in tiie world. Tt is upwards 
of iTiO feet .above the level of tlie river — lieinj^ 30 feet higher 
than the Stockport viaduct, and ^14 feet higher than the 
Mcnai Bridge. It is suiiported by 1 0 arches of 00 feet span, 
and its length ss upwards of 1 .'130 feet, or nearly one third of 
a mile. The outline of the structure is perliaps one of the 
most hcuidsome that could ht'^ve been conceived, both as 
regards Us chaste style aiul uttraetivc finish, and its gene- 
ral appearance ia_ cousidevahly enhanced by the roundnoss 
of the arches, which are enriched by massive coins, and the 
curvilinear batter of the piers, 'nlis stylo of architecture 
imparts a grace and 'beauty to the structure witlmut im- 
pairing its strengtlL The greatest attention seef^s to have 
been paid to the abutments— the only part of the erection, 
in reaUty, whore any deebrative disjilay could bo made. 
In thof middle of both,. on each side, there ;vxq beautifully- 
executed niches in the Corinthian order, in addition to 
some highly-finished nuukomy. The piers are neatly wrought 
at tlm angles, and at the base of nearly each there is a 
bedding of upwards of 4fi0 square feet of auutopry. With 


the exception of the entradocs of the arehes, which .ire 
composed of a blue sort of brick, the w'hole struoturo Is 
built of beautiful stone, if not as durable, at least equal in 
richness and brilliancy to BRrlydale. Tire viaduct has an 
inclination from end to cud of ten feet, and eoniieots that 
part of the Shrewsbury and Cliester Jteilw'ay between 
Jthos-y-Medre and Chirk. Viewed from beneath, the vast 
strutituro presents a noUe and truly grand appearance, and 
its bold i)roportionH,f with Us height, cannot fall to call 
forth admiration from tlie most inaifferent beholder. The 
viaduct has been erected by Messrs' Makiu, Mackenaio, and 
Brassy, contractors, at a cost of upwards of L.100,(KI0, 
being upwards of L. 30,000 more than the Stockport wia- 
duct. The cost of the timber retpiirod to form scaffolding, 
^c. for its criHstiun w'as L. 15,000, an^jjotween 300 and 400 
masons alone were employed dunQtho whole Uuio of 

/ onstruction.— Liverpool Mvrrury^ 

LAND OF PLEllpr 

Sing.apt>rc, with the exception of children and b(Ml- 
riH4('n adults it would be impossible to suffer from star- 
vation : privations arc the lot of all; but it must be' said for 
tlii#onr iro\)ical region, that an all-kind Providence seems 
to have opened her stores most lavishly for the use of 
man; he ueods neither to toil nor spin, and yet, like tin; 
lilies of I he field, he c.'in be fed and clotlicd. livery clc.aTcd 
spot that is allowed to run into jungle furnishes leaves of 
various kinds that can be used in curries or in siew's. The 
ctmiinou UU hapn gives a delieious arrowroot, and this 
plant is found .as a w'ced, and used as a feiico; in all parts, 
the rlady {Arum curKlvulmn) that springs up indigenous to 
our marshes and ditches, though possessed of a poisonous 
fluid iu its leaves .and epidermis of the root, yet furnishes 
in the laitt^r, wlieii boiled, a wholesome food for man, and 
fattening iKiurishment for pigs in its leaves. The sea and 
rivers tetaii with fish, and the beaches with niolluses and 
eilililc sea-weeds. If .'uiy part of a ditch is dug, iu three 
or six montliB it will be filled with fish, ;uid d.aily from it 
you will s(‘0 su)Kirauiiuated woiik'U aud young ehildron 
drawing out small yet tfisty fish to season their dry rice or 
iusijiid clady. — Jountul ofUic Indian Arvhipetatfo. 

EEL FASCINATED DY A SNAKE. 

On ai>proachmg an almost dry drain, I saw a snake 
slowly extending his eoils, raising liis liead, and 8tc.a<l- 
fustly gazing on what T saw to be un cel of about a fool in 
length. Tlie eel w'as directly opposed to the snake, and 
glance seemed •to meet ghinec, when the sriiike, having 
gained the requisite j)V(»xirrnty, darted on the eel and 
e.ai]ght it .'iboiit an inch behind the head, and carried it 
off; but the captor soon himself the captive, for with 
.a blow' on bis head I secured both. — Jnunud vf Uu‘- hidian 
A rvhijn:lu^a, 

F.XCELLF.NCIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

' There are in knowledge these two excellcneiea ; first, 
that it offers to every lUan, the most selfish and the most 
exalted, his peenliar induecnicnt to good. Jt says to the 
former, ‘ Serve in-ankind, and you serve yourself to the 
latter, ‘In choosing the best rne.ins to secure your own 
hapjnursH, you will have the sublime inducement of pro- 
moling the haj>piness of mankind.' The second excellence 
of knowledge is, that even the selfish man, when he has 
once begun to love virlue from little motives, losee the 
motive ns he inerc^ases the love, and at last worshiiis ilic 
Deity, where before he only coveted gold upou its altar — 
Jitdrevr. 


If industry is no more than habit, it is at least an excel- 
lent one. ‘ If you ask me which is the real hereditary sin 
of human nature, do you imagine I shall answer pride, or 
luxury, or ambition, or egotism? No; 1 sliall say indo- 
lence. Who conquers indolence, will con(|acr all tlie rest.' 
Indeed all good princitdes must stagnate witlmut mental 
activity. — Zimimrnmn^ 

SUSPICION. 

' Tliere is nothing makes a man suspect much, kfiore than 
to know little ; aud therefore men should' texfiedy sus- 
picion by pocuring to know mqre, and not to koep their 
suspicions in smother . — Lord Limn- yV ' 
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PLAIN TRUTHS FOR ENGLAND. 
Tiir.RE used to be a conviction profoundly rooted in 
the English mind, that one Englishman was suilici^nt 
! to beat three Frenchmen. It has been outgrown by 
the common sense of the people; but there is still a 
pretty general impression that we tower high above the 
continent in morals, and that our whole social state is 
superior. I rather like the idea of a people having a 
good conceit of themselves ; but it shouhl not be carried 
to a degree precluding their further iniproveiiient, or 
imlulged in at the expense of an iinjust opinion of other 
nations. When an unprejudiced Englishman becomes 
I)ersonally acquainted with the foreign states nearest to 
us, he can scarcely fail to have his opinion of them 
exalted. lie begins to sec that, if they have not all 
our virtues, they have some of their own perliaps 
eciually good, and that in some points they excel us. 

Perhaps the most striking thing to a liberal-minded 
Englishman of the present day on his first entrance into 
Jlelgiurn and Germany, is that there is not in those 
countries any appearance of that vast class of irredeem- 
ably outcast people who now occupy so large a space in 
every Jlritish city. Long accustoined as die lias been 
to bear of such dismal hordes at home, and to see 
lliern wandering in irrepressible lucndicaiiey into the 
better quarters of all the large *town8, where their 
appearance serves as the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast, ho experiences a sense of blessed relief when, 
after looking a little about him, he becomes assured 
that civilisation and all the symptoms of wealth can 
exist witliout necessarily being attended by the rags 
and practical savagery which seem to be, as it were, 
their negative pole in this country. These lands have 
no Ireland to pour in ready-made wretchedness. They 
have nothing analogous to the wt/nrls of Glasgow, the 
cellars of Liverpool, and the sinks of filth which fester 
in BethnaLGreen. They may, indeed, have their forlorn 
poor : no doubt some considerable proportion of eacJi 
population is poor. But the remarkable fact is, that 
they have no such vast hopeless hordes of miserablcs 
as we have. There ia not with them, as with us, a con- 
stant residuum ef the people, large in number, wholly 
sunk in vice and misery, and a threatening focus of 
moral and i^iyaical disease to all around them. In 
city as in country, the humblest of the community have 
a neat, cleanly, and substantial appearance ; rags and 
squalor are rare. You may see indubitable tokens 
that certain persons are in slender circumstances-— for 
instance, a uumber of woof^n at market, each with only 
a little fruit to sell, and that of exceedingly Binall value *, 
yet tliese persons will be tolerably well clod. One can 
see that, however poor, they are frugal, considerate 
people, living within their means? and observing the 
decencies of life. We should not expect te see persons 


of the same class so neat and decent here ; they would 
spend lialf tlicir income in drams, and themselves and 
their children would be dirty and half naked, 

Switzerland might be described as almost wholly a 
country of poor people ; at least, of people in YCty 
moderate, if not pinched circumstances. The farms are 
mostly small, and hard is the labour by which a livelihood 
is made. Uesident gentry arc not to be seen, nor any 
other weriithy class to furnish profitable employment. 
'J'lic whole case is dimply, poor huma'i nature set to 
scratch a subsistence out of the soil with its ten fingers. 
Accordingly, tlie peasantry present few appearances of 
comfort; they have no luxuries and no leisure. But, 
while truly ])oor, the Swiss arc a decent-living people. 
They appear in sound clothing, themselves and their 
children. Tlicir houses arc neat, even pretty. On 
Sundays, they come forth en masse to church, all making 
a goodly appearance in each other’s eyes. That beau- 
tiful and afiecting sight, humble poverty priding itself* 
on keeping up a comely show before the eyes of God 
and man, is the rule there, as it is the exception here. 
They may have little, but they always liavc sometliing 
between them and stark-staring misery. One can look 
on such poverty, and love and honour it. 

Heeing such tilings on the continent, the English- 
man to whom they are new finds many of his old-esthb- 
lishcd ideas revolutionised. lie begins to ask himsetf 
seriously, if Ills country can justly lie said to be supfisvior 
to ull others, when the base of the social pyramid is 
there in comparatively so unsatisfactory a state. What . 
signifies it, he asks, that the English labouring classes 
have so much more w'calth weekly distributed among 
tliem, if it results in their presenting generally a less i 
appearance of decent life ? What signifies it that Eng- 
land can boast of her millions of active and ingenious 
sons — active and ingenious beyond all the people tliat ; 
have over been on cartii — and w'hose many mechanical | 
w^rks reach a grandeur of result such as has never for- 
merly been known, if it be found tlxat a simple people, 
with comparatively narrow resources, fulfil more per- 
fectly the conception we have of a moral community ? 
Even resxKJcting suine of the noted failings of neighbour 
nations, we may find that we have not been percipient 
of the whole truth, h'or example, while justly loathing 
the indifference of the French to the matrimonial tie, 
we may have overlooked the fact that, after all this ' 
drawback, there is a far less proportion of crime 
population in France than in England. With all theb 
warlike spirft and their unsettledness, they are suhstau*- 
tially a more innocent people than the English, Ve' 
regard the Spanish people with little respect,. ihltdting 
of them perhaps as little above the semi-barharism ^ 
tigs middle ages ; yet the Spanish peasantry are nUoired 
by those who know them to be a people JUvlng in a 
state of virtuous simplicity wliich woiM shame the 
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workinj^-classcs of boastful England. The great ooii- 
fii<lcTation, however, is, that the continent, with per- 
haps the single exception of Paris, nowhere presents 
those unsightly Tnaeses of a practically barbarous popu- 
lation. w'liich nestle in immediate juxtaposition with 
the alOnuent upper and middle classes of Britain, and 
from whose depths of degrndHiinu wo occasionally Ifcar 
such startling reports of filth, disease, and unheard-of 
criminality, notwithstanding all that poor-rates, chari- 
table missions, and iirivate beneficence canf Jo and sacri- 
fice in their lichalf. 

And why is all this ? Simply, he in time perceives, 
because the foreign I tboiinng populations, along with 
their slender gains, maintain fruffuJ, leMperatp^ am/ 
considerat<> /lahifx. Our Englisliimm remembers with 
surprise, at tlu- end of his lour, that though lie has 
seen ten times rnoni abundant appearances of enjoy- 
ment among the i»coplc than he ever did in tiie same 
time in Kngland, bo never onco saw a drunk person, 
lie knowclh well that * universal Kngland rageth 
drunk,* which makes a niiglity dillerenee, for drink is 
notoriously irreconeilaiiie witii decency and reiditudc. 

It is no doubt true lliat many other eirtmm stances 
'press with more or less fori;o on tjii* lahoiirfng classes, 
and that those ought as far as possible to be altered ; and 
it is not less true that a large portion of these classes 
arc entirely free from Iho vice lus-e alluded t<», while 
many may be described as provident anil careful men. 
There is another exception having a regard to time, in 
. as far as crises of distress in the commercial affairs of 
the country hear now and then very hardly on the 
welfare of the masses. ‘What is meant, however, is 
that, when all these exceptive considerations are al- 
lowed for, it remains still as a distressing charge 
against the labouring people of Britain, that tliey mis- 
spend a large proportion of their gains in what induces 
idleness and degradation. On such a sulijcct it is of 
course impossible to got any evidence that does not 
apply move or less partially. Yet whcn'wc dud every- 
body that has to do with working-people in any capa- 
city (idways excepting those who write the newspapers 
addressed to them) leaving his particular talc to tell of 
the reckless and dissipated habits of individuals in the 
class, it is impossible to doubt that these habits are of 
o.xtnnsivc prevalence. Tlie chaplain of Preston jail 
speaks in one of his TU'ports of the extent to which 
‘ the insane fondness for drink prevails among the ir/m/e 
working part of the people,’ ‘An opportunity,* he 
says, ‘ presented itself, which enabled me to estimate, or 
rather to ascertain, tlic weekly expenditure in liquor of 
all the meii--liard-wmrking labourers and skilled arti- 
sans— employed by one master.* [He gives talfics 
particulars, and goes on.] * We sec there that, taking 
any 100 or 150 well-employed workmen, each of them, 
on the averagt% devotes to tlic pleasures of drink more 
than as |>er cent, of his earnings ; that many married 
men thus squander 40 or .50 per cent. ; and that some 
are so infaruated as lo throw away weekly, in drink, 
358. out ot 40s. wages.’ The same gentleman has 
ascertained that 15,ooo persons vrere brought up before 
the magistrates in Lfmcasliiro in 184C, charged with 
drunkenness. An examination of the records, which he 
has kept for many years, shows that ‘the offences for 
winch distress is pleaded are exceeded by fivefold those 
in which drunkenness is admitted: Anothtr jail chap- 
lain avers, ‘ without fear of being iq,avgod with exagge- 
ratimi, that about four-fifths of the iumutes of our prisons 
owe their first fall from virtue, as well as tJieir present 
disgrace, to tliis brutalising vice.’ The ordinary tale 

of the masters of great works, and it must be to some ' 
extent true, is, that the men of large wages are usually 
the most dissipated, and Ipdng up their families in the 
least creditable manner. The usual report of the gentle- 
men who conduct savings* banks is, that the poorer 
artisans and the agricultural labourers, whose wages 
also are on a low scale, are the diief depositors ; the 
well-paid workmen ()f towns arelitUe seen at those estab- 
lishments. Gentlemen have set themselves to gather 
the statistics of dissipation, and we hear of Glasgow 
witli its throe thousand taverns consuming a minion’s 
worth of liquor annually ; Greenock its L. 120,000 ; * 

nay, even a small country town of two thousand in- 
habitants, and no sort oi manufactures to bring in 
W'oaltb, will be found to devote L.5000 annually to liquor, 
though it must be a mystery where all the money comes 
from, 'riion the estimate for the whole empire is well 
known to ho niccty-jire millions, or considerably more 
than tlie annual revenue. Why is there no Crabbe 
aiyong tlic living poets to give rhetorical force to these 
facts, to piiinl the English working-men of these latter 
times of inordinate wealth, and consequently elevated 
wages, worse ofi' as a class than their own narrow- 
circuni»l.aiii'e(l ancestors; to show them actually less 
miserable in many cases wdth small tlifin with large 
returns, w'ith short than with full time, because then 
possessed uf less men ns of ruining their health and 
corrupting that, morality in which resides happiness ; 
to paint the swelter and reek of low public-houses, 
where men fall back to something worse than the 
savage ; to show women, and even children drawn into 
the magic circle of dcbaiiohery, so as to leave nothing 
pure or healthy in the poor man’s home? Oh kind 
Heaven, lo think of so many who might be better if 
they cliosi*, thus left year after year to be their own 
destroj'ers ! 

The poverty of the labouring classes in this country 
is a fact. Another fact is the comparative comfort of 
the middle classes. It is a ready way of rationalising 
the tw'o facts, that the latter have their comfort at the 
expense of the former. When we look into actual life, 
what do w'G sec? The middle classes full of care, about 
their little lyeaiis, eager to satisfy engagements iu the 
first place, scrupulous about undertaking matrimonial 
obligations, or taking any ease or indulging in any i 
luxury, till their prqspects for the future are tolerably i 
secure. All this time the working iimn feels himself ! 
entitled to have any gratification lie can obtain with ! 
his wages, whatever may come of the future : with or 
without an income, he claims the privilege of marrying, 
leaving all consequences of his slighted duties to the 
humanity of society,* So far from thriving at the 
expense of the poor, it ratlicr appears that the middle 
classes only thrive by their frugal and industrious con- 
duct, in S 2 >itfr of the burdens which the poor are con- 
tinually throwing upon them. 

It is surely most piteous that, in a country whore 
labour is better remunerated than anywhere on earth, 
the gains of the labouring classes should have so little 
effect in promoting their actual benefit. The great 
hulk of all the fruits of industry in this country goes to 
the labouring classes ; and at tto end of the year the 
account they have to give of it is— ni£, All has been 
oaten and drunk, and yet with a less effect in making 
life comely, decent, or comfortable — not to speak of sur- 
rounding it with exalting and refining influences — than 
is found to accrue from the labours of infinitely less- 
favoured nations. The real wealth acquired or set by 
in Britain is little compared with what miglit be. The 
very heart and pith of the country may be to be 

in a great measure destroyed as soon as it h|« been 
formed. Under a changed system, the labouring classes 
might be the possessors of large wealtli, to the enor- 
mous increase of the productive powers of the country. 

* As an iuHtanoe lUustratlve of thia kind of reoklSSStieSB^ (nw of 
tbe ‘ uiiemplijywl ’ Jaboiif ers maintained last winter in Bdinbuigh 
by public cluirity at a half-flctitious labour paid With 9d. a day, 
married on tbo nrengih of that aUmstat ! 
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This is an idea not familiar to them, and to which the/ 
fire apt to turn a deaf ear ; but the only tiling wanting 
for it is will. Poorer people than th^ generally are, 
save and thus protect theiftselves from many evils. 
Why should tills not be a more general virtue? 
Money is the universal leverage of the socdal world — 
to have none is simply to be powerless there. With 
this in storot it is unspeakable whM might bo effected 
by the labouring classes for their nwn benefit. They 
might movide themselves with-handsomo dwellings, in 
lieu of the unhealthy hovels which too many now 
inhabit; they might insure tliemselves and their de- 
pendants against all the contingencies to wliich assur- 
ance is now applied by the middle classes, and against 
pauperism besides. There is notlpng to prevent vast 
numbers of them from taking a share of the business 
of the country as masters, in some modification of 
the system of copartnery, if they would only con- 
descend to take- the common - sense means of attain- 
ing such ends which they see adopted by the middle 
classes — namely, sobriety, frugality, and integrfty. 
England, in short, might become the paradise of the 
masses, if the masses so willed. Bui; the masses in 
lOngland arc unfortunately an ignorant body, the dupes 
of their own self-conceited and self-indulgent habits, 
'riieir technical ingenuity and industry have been suf- 
fered to go beyond their general intelligence, tlieir 
morals, and their discretion. In these circumstances 
they liavc become the sport of crazy theorists and de- 
signing adventurers, and seem us if, so far from im- 
proving their own circumstances by just means, they 
would gladly sec all besides reduced to their own 
miserable level. The only conceivable outlet from such 
a barbarous dilemma, is the diiruiiion of a real civilisa- 
tion among the humbler orders. They require true and 
honest instruction, that they may be enabled to ascer- 
tain their own just interests, and learn how to guide 
their allairs to good and worthy issues. The question 
for the rest of the community is not now, IShall we ex- 
tend education to the masses ? but, Shall we permit tlie 
masses to live uneducated ? For verily it is a threaten- 
ing problem, this perpetual misuse of all the gifts of I'ro- 
vulcnee by the labouring poor, attended b^ a standing 
eoiiviction of self-love, that the consequent sullerings 
are the guilt of another portion of the coramiinity. Did 
England know her true interests, she would not wait 
for the machinery required to convey knowledge and 
reason to these benighted intellects, till the settlement 
of certain points of arrangement wliicli have been matter 
of dispute for agcii, and will be so for ages to come, but 
determine to take the salvation of her institutions into 
her own hands. From all appearances, it cannot be done 
too soon. 


CHERRY-TREE HUT. 

Fro^ one of the breezy heath -covered commons of 
* merry England,’' a long and winding lane led to a quiet 
scattered village, and also to a ruinous ivy -covered 
church. This lane was very narrow, and steep at the 
extremities, running down into a deep valley, through 
w'hich bounded a sparkling streamlet ; it was, moreover, 
shaded by trees, so 'that when Uie summer sun burnt 
up the gross on the common to a dark thirsty-looking 
brown, here refreshment and shelter from the glare 
were sure to be found. Here many song-birds congre- 
gated, and towards the end of May, the concert of 
nightingales, when the stars were glittering overhead, 
was perfectly ravishing ; to say nothing of early prim- 
roses, violets, and wild ros^s, loading the air with deU- 
eious fragrance. It had been called * Love Lane’ from 
time immemorial, and memories of happy days and 
youtiiful companionship lingered around the spot. In 
the heart of the green valley, and fh the middle of the 
lane, stood a low wooden cottage, containing three 


rooms. The entrance to the little garden led over a 
frw planks thrown across tlie streamlet. This garden 
surrounded the cot, while before it was a primitive .well 
of pure and crystal water ; sun-flowers, hollyhocks, waJUt- 
flowers, and daisies in abunJance, bloomed around;* bat 
tho principal part of the ground was occupied by herb 
and lavender beds. The pride of the demesne, however, 
consisted in a cherry-tree, whoso trunk grew against 
the side of the wooden tenement, and whose 'branches 
spread protfctingly far over and above the thatched 
roof. Well and appropriately miglit it be called * Cherry- 
Tree Hut,’ for in spring-time it was a gorgeous sight to 
look on those luxuriant white blossoms, no less than 
when the marvellous-sized cherries were ripe : it was 
the king of cherry-trees — no wonder that old A.dani 
Page loved it so fondly. The cot, the well, the garden, 
the beautiful tree, all were his own ; and here he had 
]i\Td a life-time with his only child, a daughter, now 
rather beyond middle age. As a herbalist of sagacity 
and experience, he realised siiflicient means for all their 
Imiuble wants, Tabby Pago adding not a little to their 
store by her skill in concocting lavender and other dis- 
tilled waters. Indeed her delicious scents w^ere cele- 
brated thibughout the country, and sought for by many 
a dainty belie, wlfo, leaving lier luxurious carriage, 
tripped down the declivity to visit the pleasant home 
of Adam and Tabby Page. 

This home Avas a i)icture of simplicity and con- 
tentment ; cverytVnng W'as clean, orderly, and well 
arranged : it carried you back in imagination to a 
hundred years ago, so quaint and old-world were all 
its domestic details. Adam himself belonged not to 
this age, but to tho far past ; and he heartily detested 
all innovation and change, inventions and improve* 
inents, and considered most of them as a mere tempt- 
ing of Providence. Newspapers travelled not dowit 
Love L;mc ; letters were ns rare as angels' yisits are 
said to be ; and Adam abominated tho sight of those 
‘ new-fangled tiueen’s heads,’ and would by no means 
piitronise the penny-post. 'J'lie police he looked upon 
with suspicious eyes, regarding them as intruders, and 
of foreign origin ; he mourned for the watchmen of the 
olden times, and their nocturnal Avarniugs, with tid- 
ings of ‘ a rainy night,’ or ‘a starlight morning;* he 
yearned after the four-horse coach and guard’s liorn ; 
he mourned for old trees cut down, old houses levelled, 
old things done away with, and new ones established. 
His inveterate prejudice and Qb.stinacy amused some 
persons, w hilst others felt pained to sec an aged man' so 
positive and presumptuous, thinking and talking as if 
not/iin(f could move him or his, as if earthly vicissitude 
had li) power over his individual lot. Thus when he 
liSard of this or that undergoing alteration, he would 
exclaim, 'Thank God, this cut is my own; here the 
band of the spoiler cannot come whilst I live ; that is 
inqmsibleJ' * impossible.^ dear father,’ ventured to 
Buggent the gentle Tabby, * but very improbable cer- 
tainly.* 'Impussiblr, I say, giri’ (she was still a girl with 
him) ; ‘ impossible /’ vehemently urged old Adam, strik- 
ing his oak stall' on the ground ; ' for if it was burnt 
down, are we not insured ? and could we not build it 
up again, stock and plank the same ? No — no 1 changto 
comes not here I No Naboth shall purchase zny vineyard 
at any price.* 

A favourilp haunt of Adam was the churchyard^ with 
its numerous monuments, surrounding the mouUeidliiig 
and deserted house of prayer, at the head of the vdBoy. 
Many unknown and nameless mounds were there, ahd 
many records of the departed ; but towering above «U 
other memorials was a marble obelisk, on whose sides 
were traced, not Egyptian hieroglyphiciL hut heraldic 
devices, equally difficult for the uninitiaMi id deoij^UBr ; 
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and there, amid the quaint English lettering of past 
centuries, might be distinguished tlie time-honoured 
name of / Elvin,’ knight and baron, dame and ladyc. 
It is very certain that Adana Page had never lieard of 
* Ohl Mortality,* so that he could not be suspected of 
imitation ; while the simple and original feeling which 
prompted him to use his best endeavours to preserve 
this identical monument from decay, was coupled ^ith 
stronger, associations than respeet for antiquity or re- 
membrances of youth. Tabby's mother liad been tlie 
favourite handmaiden of the Iasi lady of Rivin, and she 
had died after two years of jmrfect wedded happiness, 
leaving this only child ; so that, as Adam often said, 
he had Iwen both father and mother to poor Tabby. 
Cherry-Tree Hut, with its productive garden, was tlie 
dower bestow'ed on tJie yoiitliful bride by her grateful 
mistress, in consideration of long and faithful family 
service. 

All were scattered and gone now — scarcely one of the 
ruined and degenerate race left ; what they had hcen 
w'ns here alone recorded: to Adam Page they had re- 
presented indeed tlie best nobility of earth. Still lie 
pointed nut tlie spot where the fine maiiHion with its 
moated slopes had stood ; rows of stuccoed houses occu- 
pied its site now — and supreme was llie contempt with 
w'hich be looked upon them all. Here he pointed to the 
vestige of a pathway under a low arched passage, which 
had led through a portion of the Vorest-like grounds ; 
but where were all those grand ancestral trees now — 
where the pleasant woodlands — the rookery and pre- 
serves ? All gone, disappeared, built over ; a thousand 
houses and gardens, where the gray mansion, in ter- 
raced solitude, had stood for ages. Ah ! no wonder that 
Adam I’age sought the churchyard with its mementos 
of departed greatness ; often might he be seen earcfullv 
cleansing the sides of the marble obelisk, obliterating all 
damp and mould, and gazing lovingly on his haudiw'ork. 
If you addressed hitn then, lie would perhaps tell you 
bow a lady of Rlvin, wliose name he read aloud, used to 
come every night, at the hour of twelve, to pray beside 
bor young warrior liusband who slept here — liow she 
bad mourned for him two ycjirs thus— how Tabby’s 
great-great-grandfather used to watch his lady from a 
respeetful distance — and how, on a winlry night, when 
she had knelt longer than usual, he became alarmed, 
and ventured to advance ; hut the lady moved not, ; 
spoke not — she was dead ! her broken heart had ceased ' 
.to beat, and she was laid by her husband’s side : few | 
people knew those circumstances, for the afl'air w'as I 
little spoken of. Elvin Hall was a hermit’s home, and 
the pastor of the church belonged to the noble stock ; 
»r>w the tower was a ruin, the vaults rose in hea])s, and 
anew edidce,iii the worst style of modern architecture, 
stood not far off. Never could Adam Page be iwrsuaded 
to enter that. He had never crossed the threshold of a 
house of prayer since Elvin Church had fallen into dis- 
use : Ac still continued to worship at the solitary shrine, 
amid the forgotten dead of past generations. t 

It is ten years since I paid my last visit to Chcri5"- 
Tree Hut; it was on an evening towards the end 
of June, and the sun was sinking behind the dis- 
tant hills : Adam Page was seated in the front of his 
dwelling, beside the bright well-side, and overshadowed 
by the patriarchal cherry-tree ; he leant his chin on a 
stout oak stair, and complacently gazed around ; satis- 
faction and contentment w'cre visibly portrayed on the 
old man’s fine open countenance ; a little pride was ex- 
hibited there also, tinged willi a good sharo of determi- 
nation, or, as some persons might term it, obstinacy. 
Tabby was nimbly trotting here and there, in the 
cheerful fulillnlent of her numerous avocatkins ; but she 
was ever ready for a friendly gossip, and ever ready 
with a kind and cordial greeting. Now I had come 
to hid tiiem farewell for an indefinite period, un- 
certain when, if ever, I might look on fair Elviu Valley 
again. ^ 

• If I am spared to revisit my native land, I will 
assuredly seek out this dear spot,’ I said j * and if you 


are living, Adam, and it is unchanged, I shall indeed he ' 
grateful and rejptced.* 

‘ If we are living, madam,’ quoth Adam Page, ‘ this 
spot will be unchanged ; be sure of that : change comes 
not here.* 

* This is the old song to the same tuue,' thought I ; 
and involuntarily, fou I know not what possessed me 
to say so much, 1 ^hswered, * You speak too positively, 
my good friend ; nothing is impossible, an^ you may be 
living when we meet again, but not here.* He laughed 
in derision, shook his head, and said, pdinting to the 
beautiful tree, the ‘ l*ride of the Valley,* ns it was called, 

* 1 shall die beneath its shadow; Tabby will die beneath 
its shadow.’ But he added not, ’If it is God’s will.’ 
The old man furgntito say Maf, but Tabby did not; and 
so we parted. I felt oppressed, and glad to leave the 
shaded lane for the open common, now bathed in silver 
light ; it lay so hushed and peaceful in lioly splendour, 
that .19 1 gazed on the waving trees I was leaving, and 
Olathe familiar landmarks around, 1 too fer^ ently hoped 
that change might not be permitted to visit these well- 
loved scenes of my childhood and youth. 

A few months ago, after an absence of ten years, eir- 
cunistarit:t'S enabled me to vi.siit these dear old haunts 
again, and of course the railway, as the only means of 
transit with ease and expedition, was resorted to. 1 
W'as indeed scarcely aware that we had diverged on a 
newly-formed branch-rail conducting to the lieart of 
llic country where lay our destination ; but in the midst 
of the whirl and crash, surely, 1 thought, those dis- 
tant hills, and iii particular that strangely conical- 
aliapcd one, arc familiar. Then came houses clustering 
together, and the well-known ugly steeple of Elviu 
Church. Ah ! we were in the beautiful valley, and wc 
must pass our favourite lane, and good Adam Page's 
rural dwelling. ‘Look out for the cherry-tree,* I ex- 
claimed; ' perhaps we rnay even see old Adam himself 
by the well-sidc ; fur it is his evening hour for lounging 
there.’ *rhe w'ords w^erc scar(*cly uttered, wlien the 
rushing motion seemed accelerated; and at the same 
moment that tlie ‘infernal machine,’ as Adam I’age 
used to call the tlwn new invention, gave .i wild and 
prolonged yjpll, 1 became aware that w'c were actually 
cutting through the identical spot w here the ‘ Pri'lc of | 
the Valley’ liad stood — the noble old cherry-tree. Where 
was it? Where wa^ the hut, the w'cll, the scented gar- ; 
den ? All vinishcd liku the phantasmagoria of a dre.U'i. | 

Had Adam and Tabby Pago vanished from tlie fu( c | 
of the earth jUso ? — for they had ever appeared to form ! 
part and parcel of the spot We looked at each other | 
in blank amazement, we stretched our necks out of the j 
windows; but by this time we were just clearing the | 
valle}', and about being sw'allow'cd up in a long dreary | 
tunnel. We gasped for breath, closed our eyes, and 
murmuring, ‘Are wt sleeping or waking, or has the 
fairy wand of enchantment been hereP Alas! w'C did 
not sufficiently consider that ten years’ absence can 
effect more startling changes, both on animate and in- 
animate objects, than an enchanter’s wand ; and we soon 

found that the branch-rail of B , on which wo, had ! 

so unsuspiciously been travelling, was indeed the real 
and powerful sorcerer, by whose irresistible means 
every trace of the liuinble but happy hmne in Elvin 
V'nlley hod vanished away for over— its v^ry memory 
faded from amidst the crowded and chungefid occu- 
pants of the numerous modern houses in the vicinity. 

However, there were still some yearning hearts left, 
clinging to and mourning over * bygones and it was 
not long ere I heard a lady, resident in the neighbour- 
hood, lamenting tlie loss of the walk, the lane, the fine 
old cherry-tree, the hut, the garden, and nil. Poor old 
Adam Page, she told me, had to be turned out by force 
at last, for tliey fairly pulled his house down about his 
ears. 

On inquiry, 1 found that he had sought a . shelter 
with his daughter .Tabby, at a retired Autehouse a 
few miles distant ; Cud there eventually 1 saw the old 
man again, after an interval of so mSAy years. He 
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looked shy, and somewhat downcast, on first recofn^Uin? 
me, and then suddenly said, * Thee seest the foolish oUl 
Adam — the short-sighted, presumptuous old Adam 
rage properly schooled, madam! Ay, but tlie rod has 
been a heavy one!* Tears rolled down his farrowed 
cheeks as he pursued painful reminiscences ; however, 
when the first imitation subsided, aided by the en- 
deavours of the pious, ever-checrri| Tubby, other topics 
urere introduced, other interests dneussed ; and ere my 
visit came to a conclusion, I looked on the venerable 
locks of snow before me» and on the extreme age of that 
bowed head, with a sense of deep humility. T)ie lesson 
thus forcibly impressed had shed so salutary and puri- 
fying an influence on the old man’s mind, that when I 
witnessed his present submission resignation, under 
a conviction of error, 1 could not help inwardly desiring 
that all presumptuous and dogmatical [lersons might 
profit thereby ; only, if the lesson were taught in early 
youth, it might prove pleasanter for themselves, and 
less irksome to others — hut still, according to the com- 
mon adage, * it is better late than never.’ * 

THE 11 A sill a 11. 

^ . ’ 

A MbNfiST several subjects of scientific inquiry in France, 
placed for the meantime in abeyance by tlm revolution 
of February, one of the most remarkable was the peculiar 
influence of certain drugs upon the liuman mind, and 
the alterations which they produce upon the perceptive 
powers, the irinigination, and the reason. The attention 
of the French ])ublic wras brought to this consideration 
by Dr Moreau, physician to the hospital of the IJicctre, 
in Paris, who, in the year 1841, published a short me- 
moir upon tho treatment of * Hallucinations by the 
Thorii-apjde, or Datura stramonium* 'Whilst discussing 
the nature of ccccntricitips, ai^antinias, and illusions, 
lie was led to describe the singular power of a drug, the 
prodir^e of the Indian hemp, called Hashish, of awaken- 
ing m the mind a train of phenomena of the most ex- 
traordinary character, entrancing the senses in delicious 
reveries, and uiodifyiiig tho organic sensibility. So in- 
vilingly did ho paint the nature of the* new impres- 
sions which arose from its use, that in a short time all 
the physicians and medical stud<jiits were indulging in 
di.scs of this new addition to the charms of life. From 
liiem it rapidly spread to the poets, the idealists, and 
all the lovers of novelty. Each had a dillcrent talc to 
recount. Some saw phantasmagoric figures dancing 
more exquisitely than Taglioni others heard souuds of 
music vibrating on tlieir cars more impressive than 
Jenny Lind can produce ; some the simple vibrations of 
a few chords of the harp plunged into the sweetest 
melancholy ; otliers felt a happiness such as language 
failed to describe — an exaltation of feeling, which raised 
thciii to joys far beyond what this sublunary world can 
offer. Th(' opium-eater, and the devotee to the wiue- 
hottlc, declared that tlieir favourite means of enjoy- 
ment . iwssesscd litUc power in comparison to the 
hashish. 

In till, . car Dr Moreau gave to the world a 
work entitled 'Du Hashish ct de 1* Alienation Mentale 
Etudes I’sychologiques,* in which W'e are furnished with 
the results cif his experience upon himself, upon his 
friciids, and upon patients suffering under mental 
iUienation. Since that jieriod tlie drug has been sub- 
jected to various analyses, and the plant has been reared 
in France and in Algiers with a view of ascertaining 
its botanical character ; shut the ill effects that have 
followed upon its long-continued use, the uncertainty 
of the result that succeeds its employment, and the 
usual fate Uiat attends upon the iproduction of a novelty 
tlint every one at first talks about, together with the 


late ull-engroBsing changes, have led to the abandon- 
ment of further trials. * Still, the sulject is wortliy of 
attention, and we trust that its entire character will 
ultimately be ascertaincil^ 

The Cannabis Jndica, nr hashish, has long .been 
known in the Levant, as producing what is there called 
B.fan^^asia, Our English travellers in Egypt, especially 
Lfhic, have devoted some attention to it, but rather as 
a matter of curiosity, than with a view either of trying 
it tlicmselves, or learning wliat was the experience of 
others. Tl|e French savans who uccoinpiuiicd Napoleon 
paid more attention to the matter. iM. Virey, in n me- 
moir published as far back as 1803, in one of the scien- 
tific periodicals, gave a medical view of it, and attempted 
to prove that it was the Nepenthes of Homer. Sylvestre 
de Lacy has taken a vast deal of pains to team the 
ancient history tliat is to be gleaned relative to it, and 
has demonstrated tliat tlie word assassin is derived 
from the word kaschichin, which was given to the Ish- 
inaelit<‘s who conmiitted murder under its infiuonce. 
He produces several Arabic texts, which hear out his 
interpretation, and then quotes the authority of Marco 
Folo, who tells UR that the Old IMan of the Mountains, 
so mysteriously known by onr forefathers, educated 
ymmg inc*n, the most robust of his trilx*, to execute his 
barbarous decrees. 'I'o those who delivered themselves 
up entirely to his will he promised future rew'ards of 
ptenial happiness, •of which he gave them a foretaste 
by ]>laciiig them in delicious gardens, adorned with all 
that Asiatic luxury could imagine of rich and brilliant, 
and where every sensual gratification w'as at coiimuind. 
The young men, after having swallowed a certain be- 
verage, were placed in t(any>l(*s within tlie gardens; 
and there, while under the influence of intoxication,, 
indulged to tho utmost in their degrading passions, till 
such was their rapture, that at a word they w'ould 
throw tlipmselves from tho summit of a tower, rush 
through flames, or strike a poniard in the heart of their 
dc-ircst fricMid. 

Of those who have experienced the effects of the 
hashish in France, some have deseribud their sensa- 
tions in x>rint Amongst these is Tiieodore Gautier, 
one of the most distinguished writers of the day. llo 
lias, in the neSrspaper edited by Ernile do Ccrardin, ‘La 
IVcsflc,’ given tlie following testimony of its singular in- 
fluence ‘ Tho Cteientalists,’ says he, * have, in conse- 
quence of the interdiction of wine, sought that species 
of excitement which tlio western nations derive from 
alcoholic drinks. The love of the ideal is so dear to 
mail, that he attempts, as far as be can, to relax the 
tics which bind the body to the soul ; and as the means 
of being in an ecstatic state are not in the power of ail, 
one person drinks for gaiet3^ another smokes for forget- 
fulness, a third devours momentary madness — one under 
the fiTru^of Ji^inc, the others under that of tobacco and 
liashish.’ He then proceeds to ggy, that a few minutes 
after swallowing some of' f fie' preparation, a sudden' 
overwhelming sensation took possession of him. It ap- 
peared to him that his body w'as dissolved, that he had 
liecome transparent, llo clearly saw' in his chest tlie 
hashish which he liad swallowed, under the form of an 
emerald, from which a thousand little sparks issued. 
His eyelashes were lengthened out indefinitely, and 
rolled like threads of gold around ivory balls, which 
turned with an inconceivable rapidity. Around him 
were sparklings of precious stones of all colours, changes 
eternally produced, like the play of the kaleidoscqpe. 
He every now and then saw' his friends who were round 
him disfigured— 'half-men half-plants, some with tba 
wings of the ostrich, which they were constantly shaking. 
So strange were these, that ho burst into fits of laagbdte^ ; 
and to join iu the apparent ridiculousness of .1^9 gfiQdr, 
he began tlirowing the cushions in the air, an^ 

turning them with the rapidity of an Indian juggler. 
One gentleman spoke to him in Italian, which the 
hasliish transposed into Spanish. After a few mlputes 
recovered his habitual calmness, withput any bad 
effect, without headache, and only astOhilihed at ,what 
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had passed. Half an hour ha<l sooroely elapsed before 
he fell afjfain tinder the influeiibe of the drug. On this 
occasion the vision was more complicated and more 
extraordinary. In the air the^s were millions of butter- 
I flies, .confusedly luiniuous, shaking their wings like fans. 
Gigantic flowers with chalices of crystal, large peonies 
upon beds of gold and silver, rose and surrounded him 
with the crackling sound that accompaiiies the expio- 
S&on in thf air of flreworks. His hearing acquired new 
power: it was enormously devel<ipe<l. He heard the 
noise of colours. Green, red, blue, yellow sui^nds reached 
him in waves. A glass thrown down, the creaking of 
a sofa, a word pronounced low, vibrated and rolled 
within him like perils of thunder. His own voice 
sounded so loud that he feared to B]>eak, lest he 
should knock down the walls, or explode like a rocket. 
More than five Jiundred docks struck the hour with 
fleeting, silvery voice ; and every objeet touched gave 
a note like the harmonica or the TIOoliaii liarp. 11c 
swam in an ocean of sound, wdiere floated, like isles of 
light, some of the airs of * Lucia di Lamincrmuir,’ and 
the ' Barber of Seville.* Never did similar bliss over- 
wlielm him with its w'avcs : he was lost in a wilderness 
of sweets ; he was not himself ; he w as relieved from 
consciousness, that feeling wliicli always pervades the 
mind; and for the first time ho comprehended what 
might be the state of existence of elementary 'ixungs, of 
angels, of souls separated from the hhdy : all his system 
seemed infected with the fantastic colouring in which he 
was plunged. Sounds, perfume, light, reached him only 
by minute rays, in the midst of which he heard mag- 
’ nctic currents wliistling along. According to his cal- 
culation, this state lasted about three hundred years ; 
4br the sensations were so numerous and so hurried, 
one upon the other, that a real appreciation of time was 
impossible. The paroxysm over, lie was aware that it 
bad only lasted a quarter of an hour. 

' : A case, taken down in notes immediately after its 
occurrence, may be relied on as perfectly autlientie, and 
as giving n notion of tlic varied nature of the influ- 
ence of hashish. The individual, aware of its eflects, 
not by experience, but by what he had heard, having 
swallowed some of the drug, sat down to the dinner- 
table; and beginning the dinner in a trnc^'French style, 
ate some oysters, and then suddenly burst into a loud 
fit of laughter, which soon ceased. He w'as calm again 
until the dessert w'as placed on the tabic, wlicn he sud- 
denly seized a large spoon, to defend himself against a 
preserve of fruits, which he fancied was going to figlit 
A duel with him, and then, with a shout of laughter, he 
rushed from the dining-room. He seated liimself in the 
saloon at the pianoforte, and eominenced an air, wliieh 
was suddenly put a stop to by a horrible vision. The 
portrait of his brother, which hung over the instru- 
ment, became animated, and presented him a three- 
pronged staff, terminated by three lanterns — one red, 
one green, and one white. TJiis apparition returned 
frcftuently in the course of the evening. Whilst seated 
on the sofa, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘Why bind ni^ 
limbs? T feel that I become load! Oil, how heavy I 
am r He was taken by the hands to lift him, when be 
fell upon the ground upon his knees, as if about to pray. 
Being lifted up, a sudden change came over him. He' 
^k the shovel from the fireplace to dance the Polka ; ’ he 
the voice and the gestures of the actors he had 
lately He fancied himself at the Opera ; the people, 

the nolASi tibe lights, elevated his spirits to their highest 
pitch, iSe gesticulated, triade a thousand incoherent 
speeches, and rushed into the next room, which was 
not liglxtnd up. Something frightful then came over 
him: ha, 'fell uito an immense vrell ; it was^unfatliom- 
Able ; lie tried to lay hold of the stones that projected 
on the sides of the well, but they fell witii him into the 
Abyss. The sensation was painful, but of short duration, 
and Again the scene pf the Opera appeared. He spoke of 
persons whom be had not seen for years ; spoke of a dinner 
at which he had been present five years before, although 
he was conscious that he was at bomfeMd that all he 


then SAW had passed a long time befere, yet ho saw 
before him two persons whom he had then met But a 
bliss that could , not be described was the sight of an 
infant in a sky of bine and silver, with white wings 
bordered by roses : he smiled, and showed two beauti^l 
teeth. He was surrounded by children with wings, and 
flying in a blue sky, bgit they were not equally lovely. 
These all rapidly Ti|fiished, after being a source of in- 
finite delight ; and suddenly the hashish called up the 
land of lanterns. There were people, houses, trees, 
formed of lanterns, in parallel rows; these lanterns 
marched, danced, and jumped about ; in the midst of 
them appeared the three lanterns which belonged to his 
brother’s fork. One brilliant light seemed superior to 
all ; this was evidently produced by a i>iece of .poal in 
the fireplace, for when it was extinguished, thu light 
disappeared with it. On drinking a glass of lemonade, 
the baths of the Seine rose up in view, where with diffi- 
culty he was saved from drowning. A tbonsand fan- 
tastic visions floated across the mind daring the three 
hours of its influence, and there was a mixture of sen- 
sations such as only are felt in a dream. 

Scarcely two people feel the same effects from hashish. 
Upon soiue it scareely acts' at all; and there appears 
to he a power to resist within, which can at plea- 
sure be called into force. It generally has a striking 
action upon females, Bometimes producing a most ex- 
traordinary state of excitement ; but there seems to be 
no indication by which the intensity of its power can 
he anticipated. There is something very analogous to 
the state of dreaming tliroughout the whole progress 
of a paroxysiti caused by it. A train of apparently 
unconnected ideas rush across the imagination, and in 
their transition are so rapid, that no chain that links 
them can be seized by investigation. 

The ordinary pliysical effects of hashish are the feel- 
ing of a slight compreiAion of the temporal bones and 
the upper parts of tlie head. The respiration is gentle ; 
the pulse is slightly accelerated ; a gentle heat, such as 
is felt on going in winter into a M'Arni b;ith of a tempe- 
rature of about 98 degrees, is felt all over the surface 
of the body ; there is some sense of weight about the 
fore part of tfic arms, and there is an occasional sliglit 
involuntary motion, ns if to seek relief from it. There 
arc certain indefinable sensations of discomfort about 
the lower extremities^; they do not amount to niu(‘1i, 
but are sufficient to render the body uneasy. If the 
dose, however, have been too large, it is not uncommon 
for several disagreeable symptoms to show themselves. 
Flashes of heat seem to ascend to the head, and even a 
boiling sensation in the brain has been felt; a senaatiou 
which not unusually creates considerable alarm. Bing- 
ing in the ears is complained of ; then comes on a state 
of anxiety, almost of anguisli, with a sense of constric- 
tion about the chest. Towards the epigastrium most 
of the untow'ard symptoms are referred. The indivi- 
dual fancies that he hears the beating of his heart with, 
unaccustomed loudness, but on placing the hand on the 
region of the heart, it w'ill be ascertained tliat its actiod 
is perfectly normal. Throiigliout the whde period it 
is the nervous system that is aflected, no other part of 
the body being acted upon; hashish Hlua materially 
difiering from opium, whose power is mariced upon the 
muscular and digestive system, retarding tlie action of 
the organs, and leaving tliem in a complete state of 
inaction. 

Under the influence of hashish, the ear lends itself 
more to the illnsion than any other sense. It has been 
observed by those who devote their attention to the 
aberrations of intellect, that hallacinatioiiB of hearing 
are much more frequent than those of the eye or the 
other senses : for one diseased person who sees visions, 
there are three that are deceived by the ear ; and the 
more intellectual are the irtqre generally the prey to 
this affection. Lutlicr held long conversatioiia with 
a demon, and Tasso with an angel. The' hashish 
gives to this sense ait extreme delicacy suad sssi^ptihi- 
Uty ; it is felt within the whole system $ tM smmd seeme 
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to reach the heart ; it vibrates in the cheet> and gradu** 
ally awakens lemembranees and associations of ideas, 
and imparts a feeling of increased sensibility. There is 
a species of ecstasy, a state df exaltation prodnqed, that 
defies all explanation. The sight is seldom so much af> 
feeted ; tliere is rarely anything in the shape of a vision 
conjured up, but objects that ai^ present are conveyed 
to the brain in a false view. Sanltimes the face of a 
fHend is multiplied, or an object of 1io striking character 
is converted into a beautiful figure — is metamorphosed 
in a thousand different forms : thus an old servant of 
Hevcnty-one years of age, in spite of his wrinkles and 
gray hair, appeared before Dr Moreau in the form of a 
lovely girl adorned with a thousand graces ; a glass of 
lemonade in the hands of a friend became a utensil full 
of burning charcoal ; a hat and a coat placed upon a 
table were transformed into a rickety little dwarf, hav- 
ing the characteristic appearance of one of those hideous 
persons formerly employed to amuse the great, but not 
possessing the synimetry either of Sir Jeilry Hudson or 
our inimitable Tom Thumb : the touch is occiisioiAlly 
modified, sometimes being endowed with a high degree 
, of sensibility. The most singular lialliicinations were 
those pnaiuced by the hashish in some cases of plitgii(\ 
in which it was employed to alleviate siifrenng by Dr 
Auber: a young artist imagined his body eiidovved with 
such elasticity, that he fancied that he could enter into 
a liottle and remain there at his case ; one individual 
fancied that lie had become the piston of a sicam-en- 
glue ; another felt himself growing into a balloon, ready 
to float upon the air. Some of the young Europeans 
at Cairo, on their way home after a feast of hashish, 
thought that the dark and dismal streets of the city 
had been suddenly illuminated ; they persuaded each 
otlter that there w.as a inagniflccnt fete going on, that 
tho balconies of the houses w’cre filled with crowds 
dressed, in gala habits, and making loud noises, there 
being no foundation for the supposition beyond the 
return homo of some persons atteuded by Arabs carry- 
ing (iolouredi lanterns. 

Three persons had formed a party to try the hashish 
—an architect, who ha»i travelled in higypt ami N ubisi, 
J)r Aubert Roche, and Dr Moreau. At first the latter 
gr'ntleman thought that his companions >vfere less iuflii- 
ciuxid by thjC drug than himself; then, as the eflect in- 
e.roased upon him, he fancied that the person who Itad 
brought him the dose had given him some of more 
active quality. This he thought to himself was an im- 
prudence, and then he involuntarily retleeted that lie 
might be poisoned ; the idea became fixed ; he called 
ont loudly to Dr Roche — You are an assassin ; you 
liave poisoned me I’ This was received with shouts of 
Iwughter, and his lamentations excited mirth. 11c 
straggled for some time against the thought ; but the 
gres^, his efforts were, the more completoly did it 
jOver^ne him, till at last it took full possession of his 
Ifniisd : then a new illugion^ tho consequence of the first, 
dirove all other thoughts from iiim. Tlie extravagant ; 
conviction was uppermost that ho was dead ; that he 
was being buried ; his soul had left 

his hQdy'^. ill^»few m he had ^ne through all the 
itages of delirium. These fixed ideas and erroneous 
b^victions are apt to be produced ; but they are very 
evanescent, they fast but a few seconds : it is only when 
there U «ny actual physical disorder that they remain 
fur any length of time. The ordinary efiect of this 
maFveilfUjtt drug, however, is an ideal existence, so de- 
liciotn. that there is no wish to shake it off. The Orien- 
talist, when he indulget in it, retires into the depths of 
the harem ; nO'OAe hi then admitted who cannot con- 
tribute to his wjcyment He surrounds himself with 
the tflwMs er danifing-girlB, who perform tlieir graceful 
evolutHOns before him to4he sound of music ; gradually 
a new condition of the brain allows a series of illusions, 
arising from the external senses, to present themselves. 
Bvery^ing wears a fiintastic garb. The mind is over- 
power^ by the brilliancy of gofgeous visions \ discri- 
mination, comparison, raaaoii, yield up theiv throne to 


dreams and phantoms which exhilarate and delight 
The mind tries to understand what is the cause of the 
new ddight, but it is in vain. U seems to know tJmt 
there is no reality, q'he positive sensation oi" uul* 
ver.ial contentment is tho marked feature of the state:, 
it pervades every fibre, and loaves nothing to ddsire. 
Tho narrative of the monarch, so admirably told in 
thd * Spectator/ who, tliough plunging his liead for au 
instant only in water, lived during that short time, 
several years in another existence, and went through 
numerous ^cissitudes, seems realised. On one oci!A- 
sion, when l)r Moreau, previously to his going into tho 
Opera-hou.<ie, had taken his accustomed dose, he fancied 
that he was nearly three hours passing through the 
lobby Ixjforc reaching to tho boxes. Tins phenomenon 
attends equally upon opium-eating : o<!iiturie» seem to 
elapse, during v.'hich long trains of visions stlLlk in end* 
les-H line before tlm sight. Mr De Qiiincey has fur-, 
nislied us, in his * (.loiifcsaions of an Opium-Eater/ with 
sonic most singular illustrations of this fact. 

It is not witii impunity that the brain becomes dis- 
ordered with frequent indulgence in tho delicious poison; 
at last it becomes weakened, and incapable of separating 
the true ironi the false ; the intoxication too frequently 
repeateil leads to au oci^asional state of delirium, but 
this is nninilested in a manner almost as singular as the 
(•fleets juft narrated. It mu.st be remarked that, during 
the dream of jo}'/ there is a consciousness that all is 
illusion ; there i.s at no jieriod a belief that anything 
that dances before the senses, or plays upon the iniugi- 
luition, is real; and wdien the mind rotiirns to its wonted 
state it ueknowledg(‘s its illusions, and only wonders 
at the marvels that have lieen excited. Hut after these 
fantasies liave too frequently presented themselves,^ 
there arises a pc^rnianent morbidity of mind, having* 
for its inaiiifieHtation a flxed idea— that of seeing beings 
belonging to an invisible world under various shapes. 
'I’be Orientalists, and rnonj especially the Arabians aod 
the people of Egj'pt. Indieve, as is well known, in the 
existence of ginn or genii, a class of siiirits funning as 
iiiterniediate Jink between angels and man. There 
in Egypt many persons who firmly believe that tlrey 
have seen and held intercourse with these beings, 
nor can any Attempt at reasoning persuade them that 
they liave been dtH'eived. The eaters of hashish arc 
subj(H*t to such lialliicinatioin;. Wlieii Dr Mnsgau was 
in Egypt, the dragoman, who was a man of superior 
sense, having been selected by Cliainpollion as his 
interpreter, the captain of the vessel in which he 
went up the Nile, and several of tlic sailors, had seen 
genii. The captain had seen one under the form of 
a sheep, that had lost itcelf, and bleating very loudly; 
he took him home with tho intention of shearing 
him, and* making the wool into a garment, and tlicJi 
eating him, when suddeidy he rose up in the form of 
a Rian to the height of twenty feet, and with a voiqe j)jf 
tliiindcT spoke to him, telling liini he was a genius,, and 
thei\ disappeared. His dragoman had met an ass id the 
lieighboiirhood of Cairo that he wished to lay hol(k <^; . 
it ran with tlio speed of lightning, announcing itsiHlit^tt 
genius with loud shouts of laughter. On another odw^ 
sion lie had licen at the funeral of two holy inenf 
tons. He saw, and others saw very clearly with him, 
the cofliiis of tliu deceased lift themselven in the air, 
and place themselves on the height of Mokatani, a 
mountain near Cairo, in the nfausoleum which liad 
been destined for their reception# The individuals of, 
whom Dr Moreau speaks passed three months in his 
service, during wliich they were in the compete |ws<r 
session of their senses; but such was the state te wluvh; 
they were ^educed by this drug, that tliey iqioii 
any trifling occurrence be affected with thestt^liinns 
and neither ridicule nor reasoning could shs^.thtliir 
belief. The limited use of the hashish in France Ijtas aji 
yet led to no derangement of this kind ; but t^lcaow- 
jedge that such consequences result from it is of. the 
greatest importance, as it acts as a check to an iildnl- 
gence in that which would soon jbwonte ft vioft It ftuif 
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be emphatically said that none of nature’s laws can 
, be violated with impunity, nor can that reason wliich 
renders man pre - eipiiient be misapplied witliout a 
punishment. f f /' 

* Ned, my dear ! * slxe would say— for 1 shall take the ' 
same liberty with my own baptism that 1 have done 
with my relation’s birth— ‘Ned, my dear, that’s my 
Tom! That’s your coasm! 'Uhis is my son 1 was 
telling you about, Miss Wood ; what do you think of 
it?' 

I was then only ; but to my taste the thing 

was intolerable. Not knowing the imagination of 
miniature painters, a strong feeing possessed mo that 
even, although my cousin, this said Thomas Tytler 
must verge disagreeably near the limits of what is 
asinine. To the dressmaking damsel, however, this 
object was one of admiration, doubtless internal as well 
as expressed. I dofl’t recollect whether, in process of 
familiarity with it, she sighed or not ; but 1 am sure 
this was just the sort of Tom to make impressioa upon 
the fancy at least of such a person. 

The first time I saw this cousin of mine was shortly 
afte)*, and it exhibited liim all at once in a somewhat 
strong and peculiar light. One evening I thought I 
would go down to take tea with Aunt 'rytler. Seeing 
her as 1 approached crossing the farm-house passage to 
the kitchen with the tea-kettle in her hand, 1 made 
my’sclf at home by Avalking into the parlour. What 
was my astonishment there to see by the cheerful 
flickering of the Are a strange gentleman seated in my 
aunt’s easy- chair, within something less than arm’s 
length of Miss tlenny Wood, the pert little dress-maker, 
wlio was giggling in a remarkably pleased way. 

‘Ihallo, who are you?’ w'as roared out to me as I 
approached this free-and-easy personage. Was there 
ever such impertinence? I absolutely for a moment 
felt as if I did not kiio« who or what 1 was, when such 
an unaccountable odd-sort-of person, whom I scarcelj’^ j 
distinguished, couhl put the inquiry to me in my own | 
aunt's parlour: all I could do was to falter out niy 1 
name. 1 

* Oh, 3 >^ou’rc my qpusint’ said the stranger, getting I 
up and shaking hands with me. * Never saw you be- ! 
fore ; all right* I daresay !’ I 

Here my aunt came back, and both the other parties | 
appeared so gravely innocent by candlelight, that I j 
should have almost *taken tlic gentleman’s account j 
against my own notion, but fur the slightest possible I 
approach to a wink in the eye next me, when he looked i 
at me afterwards. This, then, was my Cousin Tom ; as 
to his pieture, that was a complete libel on him ; for 
.although to the last smacking more or less of the ‘ gent.,’ 
and at present favouring a certain brightness of vest 
and cravat, iny cousin was a fresh-looking, hnnfisome, 
tallisb young fellow, with a noso rather hooked and 
turned a little on one side, as if he had been accustomed 
to fight his way when a boy, and two such twinkling, 
roguish black eyes, as contained a world of mirth and 
good -humour for the world of care outside of them, 
lie was then town-traveller to an Kdinburgh merchant 
of all-w^arcs, w hom he had gone to as gg^ahopboy : he 
was now on a visit to his mother, iHtvUlP'ftrrivca only 
half an hour before \ and next day, in ooiwquence of his 
employer’s sudden death, he was going to set off for 
London, to throw himself there on the chaBce of some 
situation or other, which he w'as merely determined to 
get llow'Gver, with all this Ixefore him, he Was as merry 
as a boy, jumped up for the kettle, toasted bread, did 
all sorts of things, and in the meantime was keeping up 
such a jovial frolicsome flow of humour, as at last made 
the party almost uproarious; little Jenny Wood, the 
dressmaker included, whom he would have to stey to 
tea. and saw her home after wwrds. 

Next morning Cousin Tom just looked in at our house 
to see his uncle and aunt, as well as to get vtx& to help 
him in carrying his bag to the coach two wiles off (-m 
the way, however, without appearing or de- 

pressed, his uiaoner was chatHffed m talkw to me 

, - liyTi- “ 

CO'^SIN TOM. 

I BELIEVE it to be a generally acknowled^rcd truth, tlfat 
cousins, unless indeed they be poor ones, are a very 
agreeable sort of relations ; that is to say, a certain pivs- 
tige or favourable anticipation runs to theil advantage 
in our minds, before we know them to be, if possible, 
actually odious. Unless it be so, by a kind of mytholo- 
gical principle, I don't know wliy it is that 1 always to 
this very day fancy two fuinilies of unseen cousins I 
have to be delightful society: the youths merry, good- 
•natured, amusing fellows — the girls pretty and attrac- 
tive : nor how it came to pass that with cousins 1 did 
see, I have spent hours and hours in doing nothing at 
nil which I can name, but which seems to me to have 
been so very pleasant, profitable, and worthy of trying 
to remember, tliat I can attribute the idea to no other 
origin than simply coiisinship. As for girl -cousins, the 
tie is fascinating, if only from its easiness : you can slide 
in and out of it, break it and mend it again, lild} a chain 
of flowers: if you have called tlicm Kate and Ucssy, you 
can tvill them Catherine and Elizabeth again ; you can 
walk by moonliglit with them in youth, and talk coolly 
to them by daytime in manhood, and nobody will re- 
proach you. This abstract view' of tilings does not, 
however, strengthen the ease of my Cousin Tom, wdio 
stands upon his own footing. 1 have always licen accus- 
tomed to regard him us a unitpie — a sort of hero-rela- 
tive, separate from the common herd of cousins. 

When we were bo3's in the countr^^ our father’s eldest 
sister, who had Ix^cn twdee married, and whose second 
widowhood rested finally under a name represented here 
by^Tyllcr, came to reside for a time at a furm-houBe close 
beside us. She was a tall, dark, old lady, with block 
glittoring eyes, of whom 1 stood in cc)nB\dcrablG awe, 
until sho made a favourite of me, probably in sheer 
competition with our old-maid aunt, her sister, whose 
pet was my younger brother, and who was cross to 
everybody else. But our Aunt “Ty tier w-as idl good na- 
ture and patience, as might have been expected from 
one who had borne with two partners in succession, and 
was the mother of various cousins. She joked and 
laughed with inc when 1 was happy, consoled and 
smoothed me when I was in disgrace, told me old stories, 
and gave me a piece of bread and currant-jelly every 

1 tiibe I came down to see her: my visits were conse- 
! (juently frequent. A sort of pleasant asylum for dis- 
tressed boyhood was my Aunt Tytler’s parlour fircsidcf 
where she sat witlx her spectacles on, reading novels 
and newspapers,- settling the tea-things on her round 
table, or talking to the village dressmaker who altered 
and made her gowns. My^ aunt herself was no needle- 
woman : she was both too stately and too indolent ; but 
! she had apparently a great deal of >vork to be done, 
j since Jettny ^Voo(l, the good-looking, lively, young 

1 mantua-maker, was her most frequent visitor, next to 
' myself. On such genial occasions the old lady woidd 

1 go to her bureau — a piece of furniture more ancient 

I and quaintly-shitting ilian herself-— and take^out a little 

1 oval portrait to show us. This was the picture of a 

1 dandy -looking youth, witli glossy hair curled and 
part^ red cheeks and lips, and eyes ns black as berries, , 
in a purplish frock-coat and a bright waistcoat— just 

1 sucll a work of art as xniiuaturists do to matemaf 
. 4 ordey. 
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quite confldenfiflUy about hie motlior, her piide in him, 
and his fondneei for her; about tiie leoTld* which to 
liiin was only a world of * busineae what 1 should be, 
and what he was going do himself. As we stood 
waiting for the coach, ‘ Now/ said he, ‘ Ned, mind you 
and stick to your lessons while you’re at iiiein, and 111 


rolled up* Tom handed his bag to the guard, climbed 
after it with an ‘ all riglit»' and X stood by myself look* 
ing after the cloud of dust, al)ove which the hat of iny 
Cousin Tom was conspicuous. A w'eek or two a/ter. 
Aunt Tytler showed me a letter from liim : it was a 
dashing, beautifully sharp, and cl^ar hand, wliich was 
.always in my eyes the model of commercial penman- 
ship— flue strokes and broad ones alternately ; it doubt- 
less was one sonree of his success in life, although how 
he had (contrived to form it in the middle of his * rough- j 
ing’ apprenticeship 1 don’t know. Tliis was the whole 
of the epistle, serving as .an example of his private Aylc 
of correspondence : — 

* Disah Mother — All’s well. Got a good berth with 
pushing ; hut a lucky hit, as I think. Address to 
Dutton and Co., Upper Tfiames Street, and shall write 
you with particulars. Dear mother, voura allcotion- 
alely— T. T.’ 

He was now with a first-rate London house ; hut as 
postages were dear then, and as Aunt Tytler went away 
to live ill Edinburgh, wc neither heard nor saw any- 
thing of our cousin, except that at intervals, just when 
one would have imagined him lost of dead, there would 
come a ‘Times’ newspaper with those significaiit ini- 
tials added to the address. Sometinies a speech or an 
uccuirence would be marked with a cross; or, more 
rarely, a little note could be picked out of uii obscure 
paragraph, by putting together the scattered letters 
which Cousin Torn had underdotted. The Loudon 
‘ Times’ was to him the greatest authority ou all sub- 
jects, only less worthy of perusal than that book of 
M'hich it was the faithful transcript— this busy world, 
lie had no more imagination, Thpmas Tytler, than a 
broomstick, or less, if witches’ talcs be true of broom- 
sticks fancying themselves fl> ing horses, ahd thus doing 
the duty of such cactlc; accordingly, I recollect liiiii 
afterwards trying in vain to read * Oliver- Twist' even, 
which he never got through to thd) day^ Hut all of us 
]i:ul excessive delight in spelling out his newspaiicr 
epistles, that so wonderfully transmuted a harangue 
of Sir Robert I’cel’s, or a dry state of the money market, 
into bis own characteristic news; if it were but the 
capitiils of ten footmens’ advertisements that composed 
the acrostic sentence which was a favourite of his — 

‘ AU’s well.— T. T.’ 

During those years, however, many were the changes 
that took place: our own eliildisir boyhood ran up to 
youth, poor Aunt Tytler was dead and buried, wc had 
left the country toXive.in a town, and tlie printed mis- 
sives of Cousin Thomas, by coming suddenly from all 
sorts of places-— Newcastle, Canterbury, Bristol, Liver- 
jH)ol, BaU^, or York, under the titles of * Courier,* 
‘Herald,’ ^Sui^’ ‘Intelligencer,’ or ‘Mercury’ — were ' 
enough to iiidi(»te that he had taken to the great road. 
Ho was now a traveller on a large scale, with some 
wonderful salary ; and the image of him, driving with 
his gig and mare ‘Nanny* from town to town, known 
to every bagman as tho model of their class, Travelling 
Tom ^^er, whose orders were oiled and whisked out 
of tbit most twistetl heart by dint of his merry smile — 
all this grew so palpably out upon us, even in the dis- 
taooe, that the msa of a commercial traveller has always 
a Bort pf romantic ..heroifial association to my mind, 
which railways have oi|(y removed into a poetical 
atmosphere. , 

Every now and then tisere was somebody turning up 
t1>at knew or had met him, and had heard him 
talk with pride of ‘ my unclot’ and * my old mother, 
poor woman:', of all cousins hewas/Mtr excellence ‘our 


cousin.’ We could fancy wo saw him it ifght drawing 
up beside the inn -door, throwing his reins io the 
ostlerB, patronising the landlord, Ins black eye twinkling 
roguishly up<Sh barmaids and chambermaids ; dashing 
off his letters, reading the paper, and then enclosing it 
to signify his whereabouts to the remaining friends 
who thought about him ; then the centre of a circle of 
joVial bagmen from all quarters, for all sorts of goods, 
who were enjoying themselves over their tumblers after 
a liard day’s rhetoric. Then he would be Tom all over, 
from the slwitcrs to the crown of his head, and nobody 
would thiiiK of calling him Mr Tytler who knew him ; 

BO many years, indeed, did be appear as mere Travel- 
ling Tom, that we felt ns if he would never be anything 
else; a hoineless. circulating kind of off-hand fellow, 
who would never bo able to bear fixing down, and would 
sigli in a palace after the commercial roast-bccf, with 
the pint of port, the gig-apron, and the trotting mare. 

No one understood till aftenvai^s how Tom carried the 
serious idea in his head, a Bccrct determination to make 
out of all that web of roods and calls a certain sub- 
stantial result, .’ind work up amidst the dilficultiei of 
wanting capital or patronage, to a position where his 
old mother, if she could have known it from her grave, 
would be prouder to own him. 

At length wo heard that henc.eforth our cousin would 
include i4ic north tour in his peregrinations, so that 
wc should see him*' again. It was one frosty afternoon 
of Christmas-eve that my younger brother and 1 went 
down to meet him when the mail-coach should come in, 
for the occ'asion of his arrival had kept us quite excitciii 
for a week beforehand. In rattled the coach to tho 
inn-door, the horses stood with their breath smoking in 
wdiite clouds against the fog under the lamp, all sorts of- 
wrapped-up passengers tumbled down and out amongst 
the bustle ; but we were exfierienced enough to look up 
to the hox-seat beside the driver, where we felt our 
cousin nnist be. A tall, stout gentleman, accordingly, 
wjis the first to jump off from it ; ho didn’t inucli re- 
semble my rceolle(‘tion of Ouusiii Tom in his mother’jl 
p.arlour ; but the cock of his jaunty hat, and the black 
eyes visible over a mass of neckerchiefs and box-coats, 
coiiviuecd mo it could bo nobody else. 

‘ Are you iTiy Cousin Thomas?’ I said, as ho began 
to see coolly after liis luggage, like n figure whose very 
outline induced respect in tile group of guard, ostlers, 
and waiters. 

*Eh! wlmt?’ said he, scarcely turning round. ‘I 
don't know, but I believe I’m somebody 9 Cuusiii Thomas 
lifter alii I’ll have a look at you presently, my 
boy.’ 

There was his own carpet-bag, and the house’s green 
baize one, and a travelling desk, and a liumpcr smack- 
ing of tho season : out of which last emerged, when we 
got home, such a variety of ham, and salmon-kipper, 
and a goose, and other provisions, all for a present to 
* my aunt* but, besides, for a royal Christmas dinner, at 
whicli Tom would be the vital spirit. Then the firm, 
though selling almost overything, called itself a brush- 
making one ; so there was a brush for every one of us, 
from tile head of the house down to little Bob in pina- 
fores. Christmas was tlie centre of the year to our 
travelling relative, after the rest of lb had whirled away 
in business and in rushing from place to place. In 
speech, manner, ideas, and outward man he had turned 
English all over — quick, bustling, matter-elMitct ; hated j 
the slow, cautious poking, canny ways of Scotland, 
where they keep a man so^sawderiiig all day about a 
twopeuny order, and said at the end, * They would see 
about it ! ’ '' 

What a ^nnoisseur in good fare he seemiHd toh ! 
Erom his conversation at dinner, you woilld'^^:dka?e 
thought eating and drinking one of the great bmiossas* 
of this world, as well os Dutton and Ca then^m, 
for both of which he was apparently traveller ^ sMe ,1m 
qpnsidered it one of the triumphs of art, to ^ anyh^ 
to take a bit more^ even if they weto altoGsi Wt last 
gasp of repletioiK He rubbed his hands and chuddbd 
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at sceinpr us youDf^ten eat ; and it was rich for us to 
observe himself with a mouthful of my mother's un- 
equalled pliinipudding ; how he smaclc^ his lips, held 
his head to one aide aa if thinking of it»^aiid made his 
black eyes twinkle! Moat of this was talk and theory, 
the sole ideal field in which our Cousin 'i'om’s imagina- 
tion betrayed itself ; atill, what with treating refractory 
customers and refreshing in inns, he had grown ato'ut 
and jolly-]ooking for the prime of life; his forehead 
bald ; his complexion rubicund ; his dark eyes full of 
fiin, but knowing ; a pair of rich black whis^cers, which 
he had a trick of pulling and stroking ; his nose :is if it 
had been a littlo twisted : he was one of the handsomest 
and most dashing men of liis kind. Nobody would 
have taken him externally for a Scotchman, unless one 
had known what a cool, caiitioiiH, long-headed perse- 
verance he bore in him, had seen him humouring the 
points of a Scotch tradesman as none but a Scotchman 
could have done, or Inid been present when he relaxed 
after dinner over a bottle of wine, B])okc broad Se.otcli 
in a contemptuous, laughable sr>rt of way, and talked 
of *his old mother, poor woman !’ Then at tho even- 
ing Oliristtnas party of young folks, (Anisin Tom was 
all alive, played at forfeits, came in dressid in a bonnet 
and shawl, twisting his features so that wo scarcely 
knew him, and told stories of the rusul that made us all 
shriek with laughter, while he lauglied hiniseif till the 
tears ran over his f:u?e. Next dayj however, he was 
all bipslness, and off abrmt his orders, which were so 
: few ill our town aa to be merely a pretext for giving a 
I half-yearly call to us. Beft)re leaving, too, he gave a 
I spice of what £ may call his inner charMCter to myself. 

‘ How old are you, Ned, my boy ? ’ said he. 

. ‘ Fifteen/ 

‘ Why, you ought to bo keeping books by this time. 
Ain't you thought of being anything yet ? — to do for 
yourself; oh.^ Don’t you reineinber what I told you 
seven years ago and more ?’ 

* 1 should like to go into the navy, Cousin Tlioraas,' 
replied I. 

* The navy I Go into a liorse-hucket and be kicked, 
you young fool,’ said Cousin Tom, looking emphatic. 

* Here, now, I’ll tell you what I did. When my father 
died, I went, without asking anybody’s* leave, to old 
Bailie Jackson's in the Jjawn market, and olFered myself 
for a shoplioy. I was a little fellow of ten, and the ; 
bailie wouldn’t hoar of me, because he ilidii’t want 1 
any more boys ; however 1 stuck about tlie place, doing ! 
everything 1 could, and coming back every nioriiing 
for nothing, till the old man took a fancy to me, went 
to my inoUior, and bound me apprentice, though the 
jKior woman tlioiight it low, and wanted me to stay at 
school. Well, I bad eight pounds for the first year, 
and there 1 kept close at it ; went a mile to the shop 
at six ill tho morning, swept it out, lighted the fires, 
wushed out bottles, and ran home to breakfaKt, then 
back again to go errands. Many a dirty job I bad to 

I do, and many a bloody nose 1 got, because I didii’b like 
to do more than my own share of ’em, besides fighting iA 
closes for my basket ; but at last 1 came to keep books 
now and then, as i’d made up my mind to have a good 
Inuul, and went to awritiug'inaster, and practised arith- 
.luetiu in spare hours; then I was clerk; and at twenty- 
one I was town-and-country travidler. Why, you don’t 
know you're bom yet, Ned ! Well, when the old bailie 
dropped off, what did I do? I could have got on in 
I the did way no doubt, but I had seen something, and I 
1 toiik it into my head to go to London. I knew nobody, 
j I hadn't got any friends, and I went over twenty houses 
for no use. At last 1 came to a first-rate house, in a 
sort of biudoesa I was sure 1 could do Bumitliing in, if 
I once got the chance : Dutton and Co’s it was. 1 
walked up straight to the old gentleman, looked him 
iu the face, and told him what 1 wanted. “1 don’t 
want to choose my. place,” said I ; “ I’ll do anything. 
I’ll Jiegin as a light -porter, if y<»u like: only try 
me 1 ” The old gentleman looked at me again ; perhaps 
; he liked me ; hut he put me in the warehouse. There 



I worked up to be traveller, with three hundred and 
fifty a year, as 1 am just now : in a few years, more 
it’ll be five hundred ; and then*-^ But you don’t know 
you're alive, Ned I 1 wish *1 had you. I'd make a man 
of you t I’d moke you work like a trooper— dean shoes, 
do anything you were told without asking about it, and 
never rest while anybody else paid for you. That's 
my blessing to you nfcw, my boy 1 ’ 

After all this, at the climax ^ which my cousin got 
somewhat excited, he soon smoothed down again. At 
the coach he gave me half-a-crown, and said, *Now 
remember what I told you, Ned, till next time 1 If you 
don’t, hang me but I’ll give you a regular wallopping 
myself.* When his next two visits occurred, how'ever, 
1 wiiR pretty far off, learning the same lessons Tom had 
tried to teach me, in a better way than he could have 
done— namely, in the manner suited to one's own cha- 
racter. But it was a peculiarity of his, that from his 
want of imagination he never could suppose or calculate 
for the difierenecB in mental constitution. 

'iSie first time I saw him again I was at college, and 
ray younger brother, by his influence, liad entered into 
that commercial sphere which, to our cousin’s idea, 
included all real life and business, the rest being but 
fables or artifice. Jlis half-yearly visit to the city we 
were in was regular, and, as formerly, an occasion 
looked forward to by us. We couW count upon his 
arriving at the London Hotel to a day ; the week it 
lastf'd wan just .a succession of suppers with Cousin Tom, 
who delighted in seiMng his younger cousins happy at 
night, if they werp busy by day. On the Sunday we 
went to church together ; like the sovereign, he always 
went to the established church of the country ho was in 
— the most out-and-out of conservatives was Thomas 
Ty tier, gent — and would have supported the constitution 
in Rome or Constantinople; for conservation was neces- 
sary to * business/ As for the theory pf the matter, he 
had none, hut preferred the Church of England for its 
not being Scotch ; wliile the Scotch service, on the otlicr 
hand, had a wonderful effect on the appetite. Sunday, 
indeed, was the day on which he enjoyed his dinner; the 
landlord and his hcacLwaitcr brought in the never-failing 
roast-beef ; ai)d how Cousin Torn would take the op- 
portunity of peeping under the cover while they were 
ab.sont for a moment about the other dishes 1 The com- 
incrcial-roorn was for, ever deserted by him now, as the 
gig and mare had long been, and the former for the very 
sufficient reason that our cousin had taken a wife ; and 
still mure remarkable on both parts, that she invariably 
travelled with him. This was of all things that which 
he might have been expected not to do ; since how he 
could have contrived to cast off all the various flames of 
his dashing bachelor life, and never chuck a chamber- 
maid under the chin again, it was difficult to ima- 
gine. Yet Tom had done it, tire sober element in 
him prevailing over the more mercurial; while, at 
the same time, Mrs Tytler, on a first acquaintance, 
seemed ono of the least likely women to have caught 
him at last. If he ever did marry, it was thought the 
lady would be some rich, smart, fine Londoner, English 
at anyrate, and far too fine to leave her drawing-room 
if she allowed her husband to travel : indeed tlie thing 
was unique on the road, and somewhat invidious. Mrs 
Tytler was quiet, gentle, very plain in her dress, not 
remarkably pretty, a Scotchwoman, and she had no 
money: but our cousin knew his card in this as in 
other things, and all we wondered at eventually was the 
sagacity of his choice. His wife appeared made for a 
relief to his own humour, spirits, and dashing manner ; 
she had a sort of instinct as to his weak mints, and ex- 
quisite tact in humouring them : while Cousin Thomaii 
walked up and down the room in a passion, or was cross 
and fretful, she sat quiet, smBing, or saying something 
DOW and then 'till he came round again., lie consulted 
her on all questions of moment : her advtee, Tom said, 
was wonderful ; she saw into a customer, and know the 
firm better than himself. She had the theory and 
I hnaginatiou he wanted, and meanwhile had the air of a 
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kind 6f portable home by way of preparation for a sta- 
tionary one. * Ob/ he would say all of a sudden, * if 
my old mother had been ali^c and seen you, Ann, how 
you would have got on with her!’ Many a happy 
evening did we spend with Cousin Tom and his wife 
in their hotel ; she sat so still, talked so quietly, and in 
such a soft liquid voice, entering into all one’s character 
and meeting its points, that I alwiys thought if 1 were 
in distress, or hod a quarrel to maKC up with anybody, 
1 should like to refer it to Mrs Thomas Tytler— she 
would have 1)een like falling snow upon it, bringing 
peace and reconciliation. 

Two or three years or more passed thus, bringing the 
travelling pair as imnctually each lialf. They had no 
family, but were more iwngenial <ind happy than ever. 
In the intervals came newspapers from all places, with 
the familiar T. T, in the corner, sometimes an A. before 
it for Mrs Tytler. At length we found that Cousin Tom 
was no longer to extend his tours so far north ; they 
had even taken a neat little house in IjondOn suburbs. 
Mrs Tytler ceased to accompany her husband, but he 
only went out fur a month or two at a time, having 
al.so set up the gig again, with a mare as like the 
celebrated ‘Nanny’ as could be found. This ‘Nanny,’ 
by the way, Tom’s wife would always have it, had been 
some old flame of his, and every now and then she 
w'ould torment him about it: which reminded me of 
my cousin in his mother’s ])arlour with little Jenny 
Wood, while Aunt Tytler went out with the kettle; 
and several times I w'as on the point of alluding to 
it, when I caught the twinkle of Thomas’s one eye, vvith 
a concentrated wink in the other, warning me not to do 
it. Now, hoM’ever, there was a sad blank with us at 
every Christmas ; but we heard of their snug Christ- 
rnases in the little house at tirixton — could picture to 
ourselves Cousin Tom, his wife, her sister, and a few 
friends, sitting before the Are over the bottle of prime 
port and the walnuts, the cask of Scotch whisky he 
always kept fl)r old acquaintances, the servant Mary, 
the Scotch terrier ‘Tip,’ the gig in its house, the mare 
Nanny looking round in her stable for her double 
feed at the sound of Tian’s font.i At Christmas time 
there invariably came to u.s such a bundli^ of ‘ Timeses,’ 

‘ ruiiohes,* and ‘ Illustrated London Newscs,' all redo- 
lent of the season, and showing by tlie flourishing ‘ T. 
T.’ and ' All’s well,’ how our favoqrite coujui’s very soul 
rejoiced in Christmas, and became then almost poetical. 
Next there arrived a list of members of the * Honour- 
able Company of rishmongers,’ to which he had been 
elected, wliere the name of Thomas Tytler was marked 
with two crosses, finally, we were all (dectrified by the 
sudden appearance of a circular, headed by tlie signifi- | 
cant words, ‘ Dutton and Tytler, Hrushmakers’ without | 
further notice, showing that our Cousin Tom liad be- 
come a partner in the firm. Old Mr Dutton was dead, 
upon winch Toin’sb experience, some money he had 
saved, and more he was to ])ay out of his income, 
sufficed to give him this position : he said it was owing 
to Mrs Tytler, and I believe to a certain extent he 
must have been right, since slie was just tlie sort of 
woman to confirm and impel the inward steadiness of 
a man externally * fast,’ and dashing, and overflowing 
with bonhomie, Consin Tom, whose handsome stout- 
ness at one time prophesied ominously of ‘ blood to the 
head,’ left off porter, finished his pint of port only on 
Sundays, took a new lease of liis life, and went at it 
like a head of the firm, ilis senior partner in rank, Mr 
Dutton the son, was the very contrast of him ; a young 
Ktighshman, cold, distant, but gentlemanly, and standing 
upon his position in life, with a young and pretty wife, 
who 'thought no more of the business, probably, than 
Mrs Tytler did of fiubion : yet they all worked well to- 
gether ; and Travelling ‘Venn of roadside celebrity, with 
his genial manner imd long head, was only the ani- 
mating spirit of thejhoase in hie capacity of Thorough- 
going Xytkr. , 

To my younger brotlier in commercial occupation 
our cousin was the mckUd imd idea, at a revering dis- 


tance, of success in life ; even privately, on jioiiie little 
trait of his seeming to transpire involuntarily in hor 
son, our mother would exclaim, ‘So like Thomas 1’ 
London, too, with the youth, was the great field of Jack 
as well as exertion : if its streets were not paved, with , 
gold, yet the old story of ‘Whittington and his Cat’ 
was Apparently being acted over again in our Cousin 
Thm. After a disagreement with liis master, our young 
man in his first huff set off fur that mighty batHe-field 
of life iu the cloud ; and without having said a weed to 
any one, p|CBented himself before bis cousin, who was 
naturally taken rather back at having his own liistory 
imitated. His beitig a relation and a Sixficbman was 
the very bar against introduction into the hous(\ and 
the partner would lio sure to look coldly upon the thing. 
However, a domestic evening with the quiet |»rtiier of 
the firm of T. and T. gave a more feasible aspect to 
the case, the woman’s spirit bringing into consideration 
the circiimstaiiccR of a youth immersed at once amidst 
the troubled sea of London. 

‘Now, Joe,’ said his Cousin 'Tom, ‘I’ll make you 
work : you mustn’t be nice ; you shall clean shoes and 
scrub the floors if you’re wanted to ! and we’ll put j'ou 
into tlie warehouse.’ This was Cousin Tom’s way, of 
friglitcmng people with the w'orst, that the bettor might 
seem agreeable; but his bark was always worse than 
his bite f and after dinner, when his cousin was left iii 
the counting-hous^, he came down once or twice at first 
with something nice in his hand, wliicU he made Joo 
take behind the door. My brother was one of the 
tall specimens of the north, a ‘ well-growed un,* as Ids 
cousin phrased it ; and it was his delight to show him 
ofl‘ at home for his Scotch cousin, the smallest of his 
family, whose common tongue was Gaelic, and who had 
left his kilt in his own country. 

‘ Joe,’ lie M'otild say to him, * you’re a good-looking 
fellow now: there’s a tinman’s daughter over the way 
with a hundred tliuusand pounds, knd I’m sure she casts 
a sheep’s-eye at you! Couldn’t you make up to her, 
and astonish your mother yet — eh?’ 

Then lie would rub his hands, and laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks, at the thougiit. of Joe’s making 
such a quicit^Btep of it, and going home in his car- 
riage. 

Cousin Tom’s friends in the ward at length made 
him a common councilman; and he just peeped in at 
the counting-house door with his blue silk robes on, 
edged witli fur, merely to see of course if all was right, 
the day he went to be presented to tbe Queen, and kiss 
her hand. At night he said chuckling to his wife and 
Joe, ‘ What would my poor mother say if she saw me I.’ 
— ^then the tears stood in his eyes. Again, it was his 
strict rule for Afrs Tytler to write every day when be 
was absent on an occasional journey, which one day 
w'hcn he was at Brighton she had apparently omitted 
to do. Cousin Tom took rail immediately, arrived kt 
the street door at home ; he let himself in, took ofi* his 
boote, and crept cautiously up stairs. 

•Where’s Mrs Tytler, Mary?’ said he in a whisper 
to the servant. * Is she confined to her room ?' 

The girl informed him that she was quite well ; but 
on the discovery ttiat the letter had not been posted in 
time, how he did blow up the tmfortunate culprit! 
After which, ordering her not to meiftioti Iris return, 
off he posted back to Brighton again. This was our 
cousin in his thoughtful or Tytler charactor* so curiously 
alternating with the common Tom-like one. 

Happiness and good-humour to the end rest at our 
Cousin Tom’s fireside, albeit adorned by no bedrs, who 
would probably degenerate. With his quiet wUI^ her 
still quictef maiden sister, and a few friends, thfdgdfole 
is complete. If he should ever come to be lord.ttt&yor of 
London, and his wife lady mayoress, one might Suggest 
a motto for them, at which Cousin Tom once ]|ta|jghed 
till his sides were sore ; namely, A. T; T. O, T- feag 
riheir matrimonial initials linked poisesilyety to those 
of their own commercial firm, ami at ihO' same tiifie 
idgniiy ing, * At tl^ top of the tm** Thmi he werild die 
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an aldcrinan that has ' passed the cliair hut at any- 
ratR, on his monument might appropriately be insnribed 
nothing more than his own favourite epistolary form, 
* Airs well.— T. IV 

A NEW ESCULENT. 

A UEDiATE effect of the fatal potato malady has l)ebn 
that of exeiting in(|uiry and discussion on the subject 
of an accessory, or substitute for the now indispensable 
tuber. In some quarters prizes have beeiT odhred in 
furtherance of the object — in this country by the Society 
of Arts, and on the continent by the Brussels Academy 
of Sciences. The bulletin of tlie hitter institution for 
the present year contains nn account of a new root 
communicated by one of the members, which we con- 
sider sufRciently important to deserve further publicity. 
The plant in question is a tuberous variety of the 
Tropaeohae.^ known ns (^npucines in Erani'C, comprising 
twenty distinct species, among wdiicU the ornamental 
and pungent Indian cress is familiar to horticulturists. 
It grows spontaneously in Peru, and is largely cultivated 
as an article of food, under the name of J/oyua, in the 
province of Popayan, at a height of 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level, as described by ITuinbqhlt in 18(h. 

According to M. Morren, the writer of the paper 
under notice, the Tropaeolnm tuberosum was lirst brought 
to Europe about twenty years ago. lie began to ciil- 
iivate it in 1838, with the view of introdueing it into 
Belgium as an alimentary resource for tlie population. 
The root, however, met with but little attention until 
1843, since when it has been carefully tried by eminent 
horticulturists in different parts of the continent ; and 
the prizes offered by the Belgium government will 
doubtless have the cnect of furtlier extending and im- 
proving its culture. 

The nmyua grows with sometimes ns many as fifteen 
tubers to a root — these arc the average size of our 
potatoes i and are round, kidney - formed, or pi'g-top 
shaped, according to kind. Their colour is bright yel- 
low, with rays of reddish-purple or scarlet diverging 
from the eyes, w'hicli arc deeply set. A careful aiialysi.s 
of the root proves its organisation to he equal to that 
of the best alimentary tubers : a pre])on(]crance of 
cellular tissue, abundance of juices and licli fccula, but 
slight indications of woody tissue*, and a proU-'cting 
skin. Objections have been taken to the depth of the 
eyes, as ])resentirig a clilficnliy in peeling: various sorts 
of potatoes, however, have them equally deop, and the 
obvious remedy is to peel after boding. Further cul- 
tivation, too, may so improve the plant as to render it 
as smooth and eyeless as the round Dutch potato. 

'With regard to the edible qualities of the nmyua, 
M. Morren's experience vr'iil perhaps be best given in 
his own words. After premising that the Fernrians 
and some of his compatriots had preceded iiim in tbh 
matter of tasting, he observes : — ' When 1 rubbed the 
tubers exteriorly my olfactory organ became sensible of 
an agreeable aroma, delicate and tenderly xicrfurued. 
Tiiere was no earthy smell, as in the potato. 

* When cut, a delicious odour exhales, mingled with 
a 9 ^tain sub-acidity by no means repulsive; on the 
contrBr7» attractive to the palate. 

* Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, smooth, unctuous 
savour, wh.ioh lasts but a short time, and is all at once 
Bucccedad by a piquant peppery taste, exciting the 
tongue someivhat ns ginger. This spicy taste after- 
wards disappears, and leaves in the moutl^ a pleasing 
perfiivne and agreeable coolness. 

* From this I was led tp conclude that the tubers of 
the mayua should be eaten raw, cut in slices as salad, 
or with meat. I have never experienced any ill effects 
tconji mating it in this way, sm my family relish 
equally with myself. 

* X next had tiic tubers boiled ; my cook, remarked 


that they required more salt than our potatoes ; bnt 
wlint most struck us was, that all the perfumed and 
piquant taste had entirely disappeared. A modification 
had taken place, the study of whicli I recommend to the 
attention of chemists, for the root, when cooked, has 
exactly the smell of a Tonquin bean. I am quite un- 
acquainted with the element which jnroduces this agree- 
able odour in the rl'ioked mayua. Nevertheless the 
boiled tuber is feculent, rich, unctuous, with the taste 
of a good blue potato, or that of the Cordilleras yellow ; 
that is to say, it approaches the flavour of hard yolk 
of eggs. 

* I consider, therefore, that, under all the circum- 
I stances, the mayua may become a culinary plant ; the 

important point is t« persevere and to vary the culti- 
vation on different soils and in various localities during 
several years. 

* This root is cultivated in the same way as the po- 
tato. It requires earthing up, and may be trained to 
Kta]|es or a trellis, or let to run on the ground ; I prefer 
the trellis, as the plant thereby becomes stronger and 
more luxuriant. It should be set in spring a^r the 
frosts ; the tubers form late, .and arc ripe in October. 

* It is easy to comprehend why the mayua, introduced 
into Europe only since 1828, has as yet neither enemy 
nor malady : disease and blight most occur among old 
nnd over-diffiisc*fi productions — a jirovidential law, which 
the history of useful plants abundantly proves. The 
only foes whose a1 tacks have to be feared in cultivating 
the capucines, are the larvie of white butterflies (Pi£rulex\ 
which commit such fearful ravages on cabbages and 
cruciferous plants ; but means arc known by which to 
prevent the insects from depositing their eggs upon the 
leaves. Sparrows arc frightened away by mannikins, 
and butterilics may be kept at a distance by egg-shells 
placed on shuider sticks fastened in the ground, or on 
the ends of branches in tlic hedge round the plot to be 
preserved. TIii.s fact is proved by expeiTlence, and 
allirnicd by lung usage in great part of thee 

Liege. 

* The mayua x>laiits admit of multiplication, by di- 
vision of the tubers^ into ns many parts as there are 
eyes, and tlicy may be further rex>roduced by budding 
the branches, 'i'lie tuberous capucine is as easy to pro- 
pagate as the potato.* 

M. Morren proposps a popular name for this root, 
derived from the Portuguese Mastouchc tub^reuse, or 
tuberous inastouche. Considered at first to be an 
annual, it is now known to be jiereiinial, but in our 
latitudes the tubers require to be taken up to prevent 
their freezing. In 1845 M. Neumann of the Jardin 
dcs }*laiitc8 at i\iris paid some attention to the mayua; 
he, however, preserved it in vinegar as a pickle. 
Although easily prepared in this way, merely requiring 
to be soaked for a month or two in the add, it is much 
more serviceable when boiled. • ' 

Should the Ttopaeolum tuberosum be found to answer' 
all the expectations lierc formed of it, it will be interast- 
ing to observe whether tlie new esciflent will meet, 
as many obstacles on its introduction as was 
with the potato and some other roots. The i 

many quarters was received with bitter I 

Voltaire called it *a trumpery work of nature sVatw 
one hundred years ago it was grown in gardens as a 
curiosity. Hitherto the mayua bas fcSlowed what 
appears to be the general rule— garden culture before 
field culture; whence the saying, that bortitiiUtUre is 
mother of agriculture. The beet-ro^ first brought 
from the shores of the Tagus, was cultivated la gardens 
for two centuries, on account Of its riegEot leaves aii4 
the rich red colour of its root. So witli 'tlld carrot nnd 
.sea-kale ; the latter is still a curiosity on the contiuent. 
When the Emperor Charles V. returiied from the con- 
quest of Tunis, he brought the rbvba)$t;.to Europe as 
a useful purgative. This plant also soon became a 
favourite in gardens and pleasure-grounds, .tefu the 
I size of its leaves, its "rose-like centre, and sceptre-like . 

I flower. But when the agreeable taate of toe stMks was 
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dUcov^rod, a new impulse was given to its cultivatiQU; 
and at the present time .hundreds of acres of rlmbarb 
are grown in the neighbourhood of Loudon, as a most 
useful spring flruit * 


. THE WOMEN OF TIJE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTIOJ^.* 

Tub Amerloan revolution was not a casualty brought 
about by misgovernment on one side, and genius and 
bravery on the other. It was an event which had been 
ripening in the womb of time since the days of the pil- 
grim fathers, and however delayed or accelerated by tem- 
porary circumstances, was as sure to happen as any of 
the regular phenomena of nature? England could not 
lose by the world's gain; for England was the most im- 
portant part of the world. When America had waxed 
too great for a dependcticy, she burst the bonds of the 
mother country as naturally as a young bird chips its 
shell; and when the fracas of the action was oTcr,^hat 
mo^na parens had the satisfaction to know that in losing 
a troublesome colony she had gained for mankind a 
mighty nation. The war was not a war of races, hut of a : 
single people, speaking the saine language, and brought I 
up in the same foellngs and the same knowledge. It I 
was British valour which burned in American bosoms, and 
triumphed over British arms — simply bc^'auHc the fulness 
of time was come when it was impossible for political 
will to avert a natural necessity. 

All this is obvious now; hut it was not so in its acted 
time. One party was loyalist, the other rebel; on one 
side was freedom, on the other tyranny; both England 
and the colony forgot that the eolonists were English, 
and in branding one another with all sorts of ejtithcts, it 
never occurred to the belligerents that they were slander- 
ing themselves. A new nationality had sprung up; 
realities were lost in names; and Che axiom of Mirabeau 
received illustration — that words are things. 

It was a. fihe idea to paint in a separate picture the 
part taken* by women iu this famous contest. Women 
can never receive from regular history the meed to which 
they are entitled, because they oi-c not the a<;tora but 
iiifluencers of great deeds. They serve to adorn war, and 
humanise passion; and their place would appear to be in 
the romantic, with a sub-historioul character. The author 
of these volumes has a vague idea of the kind running 
through her book; but her forte does not lie in the ro- 
luaTiCic; and when she does yield to the necessity sug- 
gested by her taste, the cifect is a little awkward. Slic 
sometimes begins a narrative, for instance, in the form 
of a novel (confounding the nmiarit'ic with romance); hut 
unable to sustain the flight, sinks presently down into 
the style of a register. But her attempt, notwithstand- 
ing, is meritorious, and not altogether unsuccessful; and 
although her work is ,not, as she supposes, * a useful 
coutributiori to American history,’ it is a storehouse of 
small materials to which the historian may resort with 
profit. 

A few instances occur in these volumes of coarse and 
masculine spirits enshrined in female bosoms ; but gene- 
rally speaking, the part taken by the women of the revo- 
lution satisfies the neart as much as it rouses the admi- 
ration. Generous, high-spirited, and devoted, they rarely 
forgot the true province of their sex. They gave up their 
property without a sigh, and went about from house to 
house for the army ; they embroidered colours, 

distributed anna and ammunition, and exhorted the men 
to use them like heicoes. In some counties the young 
ladies pledged tfaemMlves not to receive the . addresses of 
lovers who had not giYeh proofs of lore of their country. 
Could female di^etSpn go farther 1 Yes, farther. They 
renounced the lise.of tea; for this was the article, a tax 
on which was the 'Oppaiint cause of an event already 
matured in the YMUno of fate. Young girls even used 
the eprightlinam of thlAr youth as a cloek. fiir patriotism. 
On one oocasioib when a boy had^fiUlen under suspicion, 
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who was in the habit pf bringing letters to the. ‘ rebels ’ 
c^cealed ou his person,' a young lady entered into a game 
of romps with him in the market-place of the toWn f and 
covering his head with her apron, abstracted hU de- 
spatches. w hen she^ got hoiuc with her prize, and St was 
found that the missives contained good news, this gay, , 
high-spirited lassie, not knowing how otherwise to give ! 
vant to her joy without cxcltiug the observation of the ) 
towi^mpople, put her head uji the chimney, and gave a ’ 
shouffor the republic ! • I 

As an instance of the heroism of the women in their I 
own pr«»viA:e, we may mention the account of Mrs 
Draper : — * When the first call to arms sounded through- 
out the hind, she exhorted her husband to lose no time 
in haHtoniiig to the scene of action; and with her own I 
hands bound knapsack and blanket on the shoulders of ' 
her only son, a stripling of sixteen, bidding him depart 
and do his duty. To the iiitreatics of her daughter that 
her yo!iiig brother might remain at home to ho their 
prohcctor, she answ'crcd that every arm able to aid tho 
cause belonged to the country. “ He is wanted, and 
inuht go. You and I, Kate, have also service to do. 
Food must be prepared for tho hungry; for before to- 
monow night hundreds, I ho]>o thousands, will bo on 
their way to join the eoiitincnial forces. Some who have 
travoUed far will need refreslimciit, and you and I, with 
Molly, iq^st feed as many as we can.’’* For two days 
and a night she fmplnyed herself diligently in baking 
bread; and tliun erecting a long form on the roadside, she 
covered it with pans of bread and cheese, placing' puils 
of eider beside them. This entertainment, prasid^ over 
by Mrs Draper herself, wa.s free to all who pas.sod by on 
ilicir way to join the army, many of whom were exhausted 
for want of food; and when her own supplies were at an 
end, this finc-s])iritc<l matron begged from her neighbours! 
But something besides food was wanted by and by. After 
the battle of Hunker’s Hill there was a scarcity of ammu- > 
nitioii, and Washington called upon the inhabitants to 
send into him every ounce of pewter or lead in their 
province. ‘ This appeal could not be disregarded. It U 
difficult at this day to estimate the value of pewter, aa 
an ornamental asw'ell ns indispensable convenience. The 
more precious metals had not then found their way to 
the tables oi New Englanders; and throughout tho 
country, services of pewter, scoured to the brightness of 
silver, covered the board, even in the mansions of the 
wealthy. Few witlibeid their portion in that hour of 
the country’s need; and noble were the sacrifices made 
in presenting their willing offerings. Mrs Draper was 
rich in a large stock of pewter, which she valued as the 
ornament of her house. Much of it was precious to her 
as the gift of a departed mother. But the call reached 
her heart, and she delayed not obedience, thankful that 
she was able to contribute so largely to the requirements 
of her suffering country. Her husband, before joining 
the army, had purchased a mould for casting bullets, 
to supply himself and sou with this article of warfale. 
Mrs Draper was not satisfied with merely giving the 
^atferlal required when she could possibly do more: 
and her platters, pans, and dishes were soon in process ox 
transformation into balls.’ Then came a new vriafit. 

* The supply of domc-stic cloth designed for her {kmily 
was in a short time converted by her Labour, asslsM by 
that of her daughter and maid, into coats for the Soldiers; 
the sheets and blankets with which her presses were 
I stored were fashioned into shirts; and evsn the flannel 
I already made up for herself and daughter was altered 
I into men’s habiliments.’ We give this as an example of 
the spirit of women in domestic matters, and the rather 
that such anecdotes form the original part of tho book 
before us. We may add that a Mrs Pond, assisted ffSiiy 
by anothe%feroale and a hired man, on a 
sency prepared in a single hour a breakfast of flillk ' 
hasty-pudding for a hundred wearied and hungry sot- 
I diets. ■' , 

A patriot of the name of Israel, falluig dndeir sonxe- 
sthing more than suspicion, was taken on hSMiicd » frigate 
as a spy, and a detachment of soldievs Fhs lent to ea^)- 
tore and slaughter his cattle, then Adding tn a msstdow 
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within yiew of tho fthip. Mrs Israel was a young 
wife of nineteen, and about to become a mother, and is 
described as of a slight and girlish figure, and modest 
and retiring manners. On seeing the soldiers land, how- 
over,, and march towards the field, her resolution was 
taken; and accompanied by a boy of eight years of age, 
she set out at full speed to the rescue of the cattle. This 
she effected by driving them into the barn-yard, with the 
shot of the enemy falUng thick about lier. There they 
were safe, lor the British forces were not in that quarter 
in a condition to invade the fariuhoiises. 

One of the most interesting notices ndates lo the beau- 
tiful and light-spirited Mrs (ireene, wife of the (Quaker 
general; but it affords Jlttlo matter for extract. After 
his death tho widow wrote thus to his executor : — * I am 
a woman—- unaccustoTiicd to anything but tho trilling 
business of a family; yet my exertions may effect some- 
thing. If they do not* and if 1 [ sacrilice] my life in the 
cause of my children, I hlmll but do my duty, and follow 
tho example of my illustrious husband.’ When Mrs 
Orcene was even very old, her power of fascination is de- 
scribed as being iiTesi.stiblc, and the following anecdote 
is told of its cfli'ct in the person of a lady still living, 
who, when a girl, had determined not to like the old 
woman: — * One day she chanced to be on a visit at the 
late ('olonel Ward’s, in New York, Avhere she saw a lady 
— dressed completely in black, even to the haad-dress, 
which was drawn close under the thf.mt — who from her 
seat on the sofa was holdiiig tho whole comy)aiiy iii breath- 
less ditention to the lively anecdotes of the war, and the 
brilliant sketches of character, which she was drawing so 
skilfully, and in a tone so winning, that it was impos- 
sible not to listen to her. Still the young girl’s rt'sulu- 
tion was not shaken. IShc might he compelled to admire, 
but the liking depended on herself; and she took a seat 
at the opposite side of the i-oom. lluw lung she rcmanied 
there she was never able to tell ; hut her first conscioiis- 
ness was of being seated on a stool at the old lady’s feet, 
leaning upon her knee, and looking up in her face as con- 
fidingly as if she had been her own mother.’ 

The inlluonco of manner is exhibited in repeated in- 
AtancQS throughout the book. One lady, Mrs Gibbes, in 
the midst of scenes of ruliiaii violence, during the robbery 
of her house by the troops, coiuriianded i^vex their respect 
by her calm and lady-like deportment, fn her presence 
all was at least the show of decorum. * Maiiit.ainiiig her 
place as mistress of her household, and presiding at her 
table, she treated her uninvited guests with n dignified 
courtesy ihai insured civility, while it prevented pre- 
sumptuous familiarity. The boldest and rudest among 
them bowed involuntarily to an intlucn(;c w'hich fear or 
force could not havo secured.’ But this subordination 
of the slighter feminine feelings by the greater, ayiyieans 
more conspicuously in the heroism with which Mrs Motte 
consented to the destruction of her property. Her house 
interrupted the progress of nn iniportarit siege; and the 
American commander hinted, with great eiuharrassment, 
to a lady to whom the patriotic cause ow'cd muen, that 
its destruction would in all probability insure die Vap« 
ture of the enemy. ‘The smile with which tho cornniu- 
numiou was recMiived gave instant relief to the embar- 
roased otticer. Mrs Motte not only assented, hut declared 
that she was “ gratified with the opportunity of coniri- 
butiug to the good of her country, and should view tho 
approiKhmg scene with delight.*’ Shortly after, seeing 
by accident the bow and arrows which had been prepared 
to carry combustible matter, she sent for Lee, and pre- 
I scnthig him with a bow and its apparatus, which had 
been imported from India, requested his substitution of 
them, 09 better adapted for the ohject than those pro- 
vided,’ The house was burned down before her eyes; the 
British garrwm surrendered; and after the Aiptors had 
taken possession, Mrs Motte signalised the occasion by 
presiding, with feminine grace, at a grand dinner of the 
officers. In one insti^ce this self-abnegation is sublimed 
into the stoical heroism of a Roman matron In the palmy 
days of Home. William Martin was killed at the sieg# 
of Augusta; and a British officer rode out of his way to 
his hatred of the rebels, by conveying tlw intelli- 


gence abruptly to tlie bereaved mother. ^ You had a 
son,’ said he, * in the army at Augusta) I saw his brains 
blown out on the field of battle!* Tho American dame 
did not blench. Her couiftenance w'os calm, whatever 
strife may have been going on within; and looking 
steadily at the ruffian, she answered, ‘ He could not 
have died in a nobler ci^pso I ’ 

It must be said, however, that instances of ruffianism of 
this kind were comiMratively few for a period of civil 
war. The heroic actions of the women were in most ca.se8 
unpunished, and the author is amusingly unconscious of 
the generosity of the adverse party. At a time when the 
failure of ammunition began to bo vexatiously felt in tho 
American army, supplies of this grand necessary of war 
were secreted by tbc pi\ttriotH in hollow trees, and other such 
places. Tlio store given to Colonel Bratton was confided 
by him during nn occasional absence to tho care of his 
wife; but the oircmnstance in some way or other became 
known, and a detachment of the enemy was sent to secure 
It. Mrs Bratteii was made aware of their near approach, 
and*‘inmiediatKly laid a train of powder from the depot 
to the spot where she stood, and when the detachment 
oaiiic in sight, set fire to the train, and blew it up. The 
ex|)lo«tioii tiiAt grc(itcd the cars of the foe informed them 
Hi:it tho object of their cxpeilition was frustrated. Tho 
oiliccr in coiMinand, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
darc<l to perpetrate such iiri act, ami threatened instant 
and severe vengeance upon tlic culprit. The intrepid 
woman to whom lie owed his di sap] 'ointment answered 
for hcrseir. “ 7t was I who did it. Lot the cou.scqucnce 
be wlini it will, { glory in having prevented tho mischief 
coiilenij)laled )‘y Ibe enitd enemies of iny country.”* 
The deed was committed with an impunity very common 
in that wav in the eoM) of ladies. 

T^ct UR conic now to some anceilotcR of more stindng 
adventure. A quiet unobtrusive-looking house in I’liila- 
delphia, inhabited by a (Quaker pair of the name of Darrah, 
was chosen by the Briti.sh officers as a ])lace for private 
eonferenee; and one evening of meeting the individual in 
command cxlubited so much anxiety to get the family 
early to bed, tlnit the alarm of liydia Darrah was excited. 
She could not rest that night. She heard in iutagination 
sounds of feet from tfic midnight council ; and at length 
getting n]>, shfi stole like a shadow to the door of the 
room, and beard the reading of a paper containing the 
plan of an attack upon tho American army at White 
Marsh on the next dS.y but one. Lydia crc|>t back to 
bed, and a knocking at her door soon announced to her 
that tbc myRterious guests w'ere departing. She shut up 
the house, and collected her thoughts. Information must 
be given to her countrymen of tlie impending destruction 
— ^biit by w'hom ? To employ her husband would be to 
place him in imminent jeojiurdy; and Lydia detenuined 
to be herself the messenger. Karly in tho moniing, tak- 
ing an empty sack with her for the ostensible puipose of 
jirocuring flour for the family, she went to head- quarters, 
obtained General Howe’s written jiermission to pass the 
British lines, ami tlicn walking through tho snow to 
Frank ford, deposited her sack at the mill. She then 
])rcssed fonvards towards tho American outposts; but 
luckily falling in with an officer on the way, she delivered 
her fateful ridings. Lydia retunied home with her 
sack of flour the same day, and tho baffled British never 
could imagine to whom they owed this Unfathomable 
treachery. 

The following is an anecdote of the wife of Colonel 
Thomas: — ‘Karly in the war. Governor Rutledge sent a 
quantity of arms and ammunition to the house of Colonel 
Thomas, to bo in readiness for any emergency that might 
arise on the frontier. These munitions were under a 
guard of twenty-five men, and the house was prepared to 
resist assault. Colonel Thomas received information that 
a large party of Tories, under^he command of Colonel 
More of North Carolina, was advancing to attack him. 
He and his guard deemed it inexpedient to risk an en- 
counter with a force bo much superior to their own, and 
they therefore retired, parrying off as much ammunition 
as possible. Josiah Culbertson, a sen-in- law of Colonel 
Thomas, who was with the little garrison, would not go 
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opposite statn ; nay, to suoli. an extent does it do so, as in 
appearance to swamp the exciting eanses, and give rise to 
the idea that poverty and wretchedness alono will induce 
cMidemic fever. 1 cannot think so, or eke wo would often 
ill cases of shipwreck and long voyages have those exposed 
to Biich a fate, when extreme y^ant has been for a length 
of time pressing on ihent, and death in the shape of star- 
vation staring them in the face. I sny in such case^ if 
poverty alone could create fever, then wc ought to have it 
developed to a frightfnl extent ; hut such is not the case. 
No, instead of going tlie full lenirth of Or Alison's views, 1 
would stop short with this conviction, tliat^povcrty and 
wretchedness predispose the bofly to rcceivir tlie impres- 
sion of the smallest taint of contagion and miasm.— 

Titdian Amhipeli^n. 

. MUKno. 

LA'coTresfmndhnt in Kd in burgh sends us the following 
notice ; — * The clan Muiiro is of Irihli origin. In the eleventh 
yieiitury Donald, son of Onui, Prince of Fermanagh,, came 
HO Scotland, and for serviees rendered in driving the Danes, 
with great slaughter, out of the province of Moray, tlic 
king invested him with the barony of Easter Dingwall — 
from tlie Peffrey to the Water of Alness. Having been 
bom on the banks of “ the Roc,” in the county of Derry, he 
w'tis styled the “ Man of Roc,” Hubscipicntly cli.angcd to 
JHan-dt-ro- -Monro, or Miinro; and tlie district bears bis 
name to this day — namely, FrrrutdotinitUf or Donald’s Ijnnd. 
With the lato chief and baronet, Sir Hugh, wmiinutcd 
the male line of Colonel Robert of Dbahilc, afterwards Kir 
Robert Mtinro of Fowlis, the family honours having d(‘- 
sennded to the present baronet, Sir Charles, as tin* lineal 
male descendant of .Sir Robert’s brother, Jjiont.-(tcncr;il 
iSir George Mnuro, K.R, who married the Hon. Christian I 
Hamilton, eldest daughter to the first Viscount IJoyno. 
Sir George entered the Swedish service, .and cointrinndcd | 
•a division of Gustaviis Adolphus’s army at the battle of | 
Lutzen. On the breaking out of the civil war bo returned i 
to England, and scTve<l in the royal army; wis second in I 
command of the royal army in Ireland, niider ilic JVfarqniK 
of Ormond in ]04!); eoiniriandcd u division of the Scottish | 
army under Oencral Ijcslie; joined Charles IT. in Holland 
after the battle of Worcester; and, on the Restoration, 
was made eommander-in-oliicf in Sootlaml fur liis cniiucnt 
services to the royal cause. Sir George died at his scat of 
Culrain in Ro-ss-sUirc.’— Inremcss Cuirriur, 

SPf'.AKIN(l-TIUTMPKT. * 

At the mcctWg t)f the British Associ.-ition, Mr Whishaw 
exhibited the Telakouphrmon, or siieaking-trunipct; .md 
in doing so, said that speaking tiihe.s of guita pcrcha were 
quite new, as were also the means of calling attention by 
them of the person at a distance, whicli w'as nceomplished 
by the iiiscrtion of a whistle, W'liicli, being blown, sounded 
at the other end quite shrilly. Attention having been Ihus 
obtained, you remove the wiiistle, and by simply whisper- 
ing, the voice would be conveyed quite audibly for at least 
a distiuice of three-ixuarters of a mile, and a conversation 
kept up. It must be obvious how useful these telegraphs 
must become in large manufactoric.s; and indeed in private 
Ifouaes they might >quite supersede tlie use of bells, as they 
were so very cheap, and by tiranch pipes could be conveyed 
to different rooms; and indeed, if there were no eleetris tele- 
graphs, they might, by a person being stationed at the cifd 
of each tube of three-quarters of a mile or a mile, be made 
most speedily to convey intelligence to any distance. In 
imvate houses the whistle need not be used, but a more 
musical sound be produced. He then ainuBcd the auditors 
oausUig the end of the tube, which was of the leng^li 
of one hundred feet, to be inserted into the mouthpicee 
of a flute held in a person’s hand, regulated the notes, and 
placing his own mouth to the other end of the tube, * God 
save the Queen’ was x>lay«d at a distance of one hundred 
foot frpni the person giving the flute breatli. Turning to 
the bishop of nt David's, lie said that in the event of a 
clergyman : having three living, ho might, by the aid of 
three of tkbao tubes, preacit the same sermoiLin three dif- 
ferent ehtticha^ at the same lime. Mr Whisblw also exhi- 
bited the guita porcha submarine rojie or tclcgrapli, which 
^nsistod of a tubo.|||iirforated with a series of small tubes, 
for the conveyance ^telegraphic wires; and which, for the 
purpaso of preventing its being acted upon by sea-wator 
or mOlriiie insects, was banded or bcaided ibmid by a sm^l 
naj|)e,aDd its being perfectly would render it qajuuL 

, impervious to Uie atmosphere:^iveta 4 »fl^mM' ‘ 


FAIRIES* SUMMER EVENING SONG. 

llASK ! 'tis little children's vq^ps singing at'thoir play. 

Hark 1 the village bells are ringing, far, far away. 

Hark ! the bee Is homewards coming from the heather hlU : 

Ever drying, ever humming, humming, humming still. 

In the (diady eoppioo Mofher linnet sings, 

And shows her little ikwlings how to spread their pretty wings : 

Grasshoppers are chlrfiiug one, two, three, and four: 

Busy ants are libtening at their littlo door. ^ 

Cunning Master Spider wcaTOS his shining snaro^ 

A silly little fly is caught already, I declare ! 

Laily-hird looks down with pity from her hanging leaf, 

Where the glistening d?w-dropB are weeping sore for grief. 

IVhat a long, long chain of daisies little Bess has made. 

Where the merry hmibs are running races in the shade 1 

Bring buttercups, and hlno-bells, and every lloworet fair, 

And weave a blooming garland to deck her pretty liafr. 

[from Sonfjs/w Vhildren hy a Lady.- Wood and Co., Edlnhiirgli. 
A very sTniiU brochure, containing some very pleasing songs for 
families, Infant Schools, ikc. ; muslo and versos being alike vri- 

giii.il.j a 



? 6A(lAr;iTY OF A rVRKNKAN DOG. 

Qp^sitc to onr hotel was a do^r of singular apxicaranoe, 
>&. 4 SvCat favourite with the nciglihourhood, and, 1 might 
Uidd, with my son, who took piiins to ascertain all that 
could be le.imcd of his race and breeding. It was a white 
wolf-dog of the Tyrenccp, soft, sUkeii - haired, scentless, 
Bpotless; invaluable as a guard, and evincing, not only the 
utmost powers of instinct, but, as thc‘ owners aflirmed, of 
judgment and reason ! — an ckini da discerHenieat, This 
clever animal, named by the familiiir English abbreviation 
‘Miss,’ used to lie at the booking-ofllce door' of the Messa- 
gericM Royales, Rue de Bee, noticing, with one eye open, 
everybody .ancl all thing.s. She knew why luggage was 
plaeiKl here or there, and whether certain descriptions of 
goods were intended for this or that conveyance. She 
would not permit crowding at the counter; she could dis- 
cern wlietlier the book-keeper was being annoyed by too 
miiny aiiplioaiits for phices at once; she barked oft’ all those 
who seemed to be dr Imp ; and when special care was mani- 
fested by any'of the [lorters in arranging a party’s personal 
effoets at the moment of departure, she would sit on tho 
property till the owner began to ask for it. She was almost 
two BizcH smaller thiln our common Newfoundland dog, 
and would have realised a liigh price in England. She 
was five years old, and mahp‘S her ultraism in discipline, 
was a perfectly good-natured creature; and however loudly 
she might hark, however fiercely slio might look, she W'as 
considered by all who understood her good qualities ns a 
dog who did everything for tho best, and did it well too. 
We subsequently fell in with a similar dog, tlireo years 
younger, on our way from Abbeville to Boulogne, home- 
ward; and 1 am surprised the breed has not been intro- 
duced in England . — The Parson^ Pen, and PendL 

cnkvcrtY. 

It is an old saying, Hhat charity licgins at honlie;* but 
thin is no reason that it should not go abroad: a man 
slidtild live with the world as a citizen of the world ; he 
may have a preference for the .particular quarter or square, 
or even alley, in which he lives, but ho should hkVC a 
generous feeling for tho welfare of the 
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EMIGRANT VOICES PROM NEW ZEALAND. 
It was upon a raw and gusty day in the beginning* of 
October in the year 1W41, that, accompanied bj' a small 
party of friends, I climbed the black and lofty bulk of 
the good ship the ‘Rinnan/ a three -master of SOO 
tons register, then lying in the river oft’ (iravesend, 
and waiting but the arrival of her captain, absent on a 
final conference with the owners, to procee<l on Jier dcs- 
liued voyage to New Zealand. TIic vessid carried a 
small store of merchandise, and had two hundred emi- 
grants on board. On getting upon deck, the scene that 
met our view appeared, to the inexperienced eyes of a 
landaman, one of inextricable confusion. A heavy shower 
had fallen not half an hour before; and the decks, filthy 
with mud and mire brought on board by visitors and 
li^ging emigrants, were crowded and blocked up jti all 
(Urections with stores of- every duscription, mingled in in- 
describable disorder. Amidst countless coils of rope and 
cable, lines, chains, spars, pules, and timbers, casks, 
bo:(QS, bales, and packages, budden with the rain, certain 
imprisoned but invisible porkers wcks setting up their 
tlu’oata in testimony of their dissatisfuctiou;, while a few 
others, either not yet housed, or broken loose, took their 
chance wdth the human population, and grunted among 
the cordage for the few stray vegetaMes scattered about. 
Near the ontrance to tlio first cabin stood a couple of ini- 
ruense hencoops, cruelly crammed with living victims, 
whose ragged and ruftlcd heads, projecting tlirough the 
rails, gave token of unw'ulcoiue contact with rough 
weather and rougher usage. Aloft in the rigging hung 
whole quarters of oxen, newly slain; and the occasional 
bleating of sheep, stowed away in some undiscoverablc 
recess, gave proof of the praiseworthy determination to 
stick to fresh provisions as long as it was practicable to 
do so. Though a sprinkling rain was still falling, the 
dcck‘'was populous with emigrants and parting friends, 
about to be sundered in a few brief minutes, most 
of them probably for ever, fiome were buoyant with 
hope, and already enjoyed the anticipation of cnii>loy- 
inent and plenty, which, it was but too plainly seen, they 
had long been strangers to. Others were altogether as 
downcast, and inAde;''Wt a sorry figure in the attempt to 
put a coungeous fac6 upon the matter. Some were bit- 
terly weeping; some, with uproarious but forced merri- 
ment, endeavoured to ohimM» aw^ the feeling to which 
they were ashotned give' eiqireasion. 

Not Hceing the i>AriieB we were in search of among the 
scattered groups around us, I hailed the sq^pd m^te, and 
inquired for Mr wh<? ^th hid wjfdlillkd. children, 

we were informed, vnfi bdl^w^ '* making aU. 
voyage, as they would dawn idiq. nver iWtbA course 
of the night/ Majking^ oui way as teeR as we could % 
wards the open hatchway, over piles of ,pii»ekages 
thix>ugh parties of miseruHd leavo-takeii^ we contriyed 


nt length to get down the ladilcr, into the huge belly of 
the Rirntiiii. Though a few candles glimmered here lUid 
there through the enormous length of the emigrant ship, 
the darkness was too great nt fimt for us to distinguish 
anything that was not in the immediate vicinity of the 
hatchway; but as our vision grew by degrees accustomed 
to the gloom, a bcenc alitrgethcr new to most of us bt<»kc 
upon our ^iew — a scene which one might perhaps book in 
vain clscwliero to eqAit, either in pictiircsiiucncss of cflect 
or intensity of interest. Thu disorder Ivcre was even 
greater than on the deck above- Kvery kind of recep- 
tacle, box, basket, bundle, and cu.«>]:, of nil shaiHJS and 
sizes, were jtilcd up or scaitered on the floor, and amongst 
them all Kt<'od, sat, squatted, or loungcil, us beet they 
might, more than a hundred persons, of various callings, 
of all ami both sexes. Some had evidently tramped 
it for a long distance, and were resting after their journey 
in the oblivion of sleep, in spite of the din of voices and 
the luinberiug of hejivy articles above and around them, 
(ylhcrs were just arrived, and busily engaged in the vain 
attempt to find or imikc .some vacant space whereon to 
settle themselves and their little store of provisionB and 
goods. Some wire clamorous to be shown their particular 
bertlis ; and others loudly eornpliiiued of the louulily 
allotted them, far from the hatchway, and in almost total 
darkness. Crowds of little children, who could scarcely 
walk, totted about among tho lumi>ur, prattling, and | 
pleased with the novelty of tho sight; and aged men and { 
women, whom one would have thought willing to restrin j 
a native grave, sat calm and still amidst the hubbub, { 
waiting to be disposed of when their turn should come, j 
1 questioned one old woman, whoso face was a complete 
quilting of w'rinklcs, and who could hardly have b^on 
less than ninety, but could obtain no intelligible reply^ 
With an aspect of unconscious stolidity, sho squatted 
upon a, small bundle, and sucking the end of an ompfy 
diiticen, gazed vacantly around her. 1 learned fi*Qm.a 
byslaiiiier that she wns grandmother and gt^*at-gr^d- 
mothcr of a large party of sclf-cxilea, bound to ttio Anti- 
podes, and ‘ of course could iml bo left behind/ . 

Close by sat a pretty, interesting young woman, upon a 
blue-spotted trunk, writing a letter — an upiutned cask 
her sole tabic ami desk, her inkstand a teacup; her tears 
fell faster upon the paper than the words from her pen, 
which evoiy now and then sho laid down to wring her 
hands, and hide her anguished head in her hiiAdker- 
chief. ‘ Come, Annie, my girl/ said a smart , yqupg, 
low at lengtla ‘let mO finlfih it for you;'|^J|.^|^ the 
old folks how merry we tdl are.’ And he 
fri>m W hand, and assisting her texid^ly up the 
as he said, ‘ for a mouthful of air,’ he «at' dklltiqqn ' 

* flted the dpisUe. By this 

hie wife and family,. ^ a^, emerged 

£rdin the gloom, and be^md'W 

tmg vault which had Mh iillottcd 


po^on of «thP long ' 


for 
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tlicir use. Two small cupboard-looking lecesses, about 
.six Icet long, and half that in width and height, 
formed the whole aocomraodaUon for himself, wife, and 
family for the next five or six months. By dint, howeycr, 
of cleaning and curtaining, it had been made to assume 
some aspect of comfort ; and as the adventurers had pre- 
viously made up their imuds for something even worse 
than this» thOy were not disappointed or t'ost down by the 
reality. In choosing a career of certain hardship and 
privation, in the hope of eventual succcssj W ■ — ■ had 
judged, and had judged wisely, that it was as well to 
begin with self-denial. Jlad he spent a good portion of 
his little capital in securing a cabin passage, be might 
doubtless have e-scaped mucli inconvenience on the voyage; 
but it is certain that at the end of it ho would have en- 
tered on his labours with dimiiiit.hed means, and mo.sl 
probably a less enterprising spirit. Having inspected and 
praised his domestic arrangements, and deposited our 
contributions to tlie marine larder, and said all the en- 
couraging things we could think of, and cracked as many I 
jokes as we could bring to bear (all our serious .saws and 
admonitions having been expended long bc3f<>re), we bei^an, 
from the very nature of our position, to Hag .silence, 
which would have been followed '»by aa<liiess, ]>ut fur 
W-,. — sensible proposition to show u.s the liojis of the 
ship. So, pushing aside the little curtain that Jiad en- 
closed our privacy, we rose lo follow liiin. 

Things were already changing for the better : the sun 
. was shining brightly down the hatchway ; inuc‘h of the 
heterogeneous lumber had been stowed aw'ay; and half the 
late population had gone upon deck to enjoy the pleasant 
sun. Still, the place was crowded, and wc had some dilfi- 
culty in making our way through the numerous groups all 
busy in packing, cramming, or arranging. Some of the* 
berths, situated far away from the light of day, and vii.ll»le 
only by the gloam of a dull candle suspended in a horn 
lantern, seemed to me awfully dismal quarters for a half 
year’s rcpldence, and that jiartly between the tropics. 
Between the berths, which w^cre on each side of the \es.sel, 
was heaped a pile of merchandise and ballast reaching 
almost breast-high, and extending nearly the entire 
length of the interior. On approaching the darkest and 
most distant part, we came uj>on a singularly picturesque 
spectacle. Around the light of a single lantern, .su.spcndcd 
from a cross-licam, were congregated about a dozen iniddle- 
nged men, of the class of respectable operatives, or jicrhaps 
small tradesmen : as we drew near, they were singing, in 
hoarse but manly tones, the last stave of that well-known 
Tiymn of John Wesley’s, beginning— 

• When paaslng through the w.atory deep, 

1 ask in fuith His promised aid.* ' , 

As the last words, * And flourish, unconsunied in fire,’ 
died away, or wete rather drowned in the confused and 
incessant noise^ibove and around them, the oldest of the 
little baud, clasping his work-worn hands, said solemnly, 

• Let us pray ! ’ Our party stopped involuntarily to wit- 
ness, perhaps to participate in, this act of devotion. The 
speaker, raising his head, upon which the red light cast a 
lurid glare, commenced an ardent, almost agonizing I 
prayer to that great and good Being to whose guardian 
care they vwsro about to commit themselves, Itowever 
much good taste or refined education miglib revolt at the 
phraseology of petition, it wae impossible to deny 
that the spixit ^^dt was eminently suitable to the eir* 
cumstauoes of m^caae. • As he proceeded, he grew more 
loud and energeiio In his requests, and the perspiraljon 
streamed doivn his chaioeued features, and literally 
dripped upon his garmthti It was a scene which Bem*^ 
brandt might hare embodied in a glorious picture : the 



gloaming light on tho face of tho principal figure, iiar- 
tially obstructed by tho shadow of his clasped hands ; the 
deep, dense darkness of t£e background; the dim-dLs- 
covered ibmis of tho more distant figures of the group ; 
tho statue -like, motionless physiognomy of the nearer 
listeners' contrasted wKh the supplicating eaincstncss of 
the speaker — all together supplied tho materials for a 
composition such os that monarch of the * dark masters ’ 
delighted to portray. When the prayer was ended, wc 
proceeded with our tour of inspection ; and having com- 
pleted the examination of the steerage, gladly emerged 
again upon tlio upper deck. By this time tho sun was 
getting very low, and the moment of our departure was 
at hand, I need not dwell upon our leave-taking ; all 
must probably feel on such occasions what our little 
jairty felt, that, next to the final separation at the bed 
of death, a parting liko this is the most painful and 
allbcLing. 

When the morning sun shone upon the hills above the 
town of Gravesend, the black-looking bulk of the Birman, 
for so many days an object of curiosity and interest, had 
disappcarctl from the livcr; and tho good ship was by 
this time, we thought, in full sail down tho Channel, the ; 
wind being apparently fair for a speedy course to the j 
Atlantic. AViih ferv'cnt prayers for the safety and sue- j 
CC.SS of our emigrant friends, wo returned home to await I 
with patience for the earliest tidings of their good or evil I 
fortune. ! 

The firr.t ncw.s was by a letter received a few days after, | 
dated Deal, tlctobcr 17, 1341. By it wo learned tliat ouv ; 
I anticipations of a fair wind had not been realised, that ! 
the party had already suffered extremely from soa-sick- 
1 IO.S.S and rough weather, that the nights they had passed 
on board had been awfully miserable and discouraging, | 
and that the majority of the emigrants were already 
longing to set foot once more on laud, and loudly regret- , 
ting that ever they had committed themselves to the | 
hateful sea.. The icshcI had boon driven back twice in ! 
attempting to start from the Downs, and the passengers ' 
were looking forward with iiorfcct horror to a third at- 
tempt which was to'bc made that night. That attempt, • 
however, was successful ; and clearing the Downs on the , 
morning of the l<lth, tho Birman proceeded onwards on •' 
what proved eventually a speedy and prosperous voyage?. ‘ 

After this, anxious eyes were dlmcted from day to (hty . 
for many months to the ‘ shipping intelligence ’ in tho 
I columns of the * Times;’ but it seemed that tho Birman 
had e.(icapcd the observation of every rcturaing vessel, I 
her name not being once mentioned as eitfier spoken or j 
seen after her departure. ] 

The next news was a letter from Mrs W , dated ! 

Cape of Good Hope, December 80,1841. Thefolldwing ; 
are extracts : — ‘ Here wo are at the Capo, and a delightful ! 
place it is, especially to us who have been tossing for ten | 
weeks on tho billows. What a luxury is bread and ! 
fresh meat 1 Kvciything wo could desire is brought on ^ 
board to us, and all very cheap. We haVe good wine at ' 
fourpencG and sixpence a bottle, and fine mutton and ; 
beef at three-halfpence a pound. Many of our com- j 
panions would like to land here, and finish their journey, ! 
employment being plentiful, and provisions so cheap ; 
but they say that rent is very high. , . • We have had a | 
very favourable voyage, considering all things ; we have > 
parted with. the sea-sicknei^ and taken up with voracious | 
appetites, which wo indulge abundantly here, having 
nothing else to do. ... . This is the liuit day of the year, 
and as warn as the suiqmer at home; we have lots of 
the finest aprieotsf oranges, lemons, cucumbers, and all 
the Bummer ftuite and salads; and in a few weeks they 
say the apples will be ripe* • • • Grog was served round 
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to all on Christmaa pay, anrl wc are to have a pint of 
wine each to-morrow, New-Year’s Day. Our dear mother’s 
hirlh-day was also the captain’s, and all on hoard made 
merry upon the occasion. You will easily imagme that 
my thoughts were with you all In England. . . . The 
captain is very good and kind, and always at his postp- 
one would think he never went td bed; hut he is terribly 
severe w$th the unruly. Wc have also a capital doctor, 
who is very skilful and attentive ; he is chaplain as well, 
and reads prayers to us eveiy Sunday inoming. . . . 
We have h^ six deaths — ^five children, and one woman, 
who was in a decline when she came on hoard. We have 
also hod three births: the babies are all doing well. 
There is not one invalid at present on board. Our own 
health is excellent, and our children thrive at sea. . . . 
By the time you receive this, 1 trust we shall all be safe 
in New Zealand.' 

The following are extracts from some of the various 
Icttcm received since the arrival of the emigrants in New 
Zealand, arranged according to their Te.-.peciivc dstes, 
from 1842 up to 1847. They may serve, perhaps, to inte- 
rest the general reader, as well as to show the intending 
emigrant something of the feelings and experience of 
those who have gone before him; while they exhi1)it 
simply the various states of mind consequent upon sur- 
rounding circumstanccH, and the inavvclUms force of use 
and custom- in gradually reconciling, and at length 
endearing, to us the objects of our annoyance and dis- 
like. 

Fkom Mbs W . 

* Pout Nichoi.sov, Jultf 20, in i2. 

.... After leaving the Cape, we had a very good and 
generally pleasant passage, until wo had ulmust reached 
the island of New Zealand. Wo then unfortunately 
deviated from the right course in making the land, and 
should hav« run upon a sunken coral reef, and saliinod a 
miserable shipwreck, perhaps with the loss of all our 
.Jives, but for the timely warning of a stranger, who, 
seeing tho course we were taking, put olT in his boat, and 
was, by the providence of God, just in time to intercept 
us while we were yet within u few hundred yards of the 
sunken reef. We soon recovered the rightairark, and at 
length reached tho haibour in safety. Wo all landed 
the next day, and were not long of finding out what a 
wretched place we had come to. What will become of 
UR 1 ... On getting on shore, wc found that the building 
intended for our use and accommodation had been appro- 
priated by a ship-load of emigrants, who had had the 
good fortune to arrive a few days before w'e did. The 
result was, that wc were all crammed into a large empty 
storehouse, just liko an old barn, filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, and overran with swarms of small ruts. Here a 
space was dialked out for each fiimily on tho rough ‘ 
flooring, and here our little property, together with rations 
for a fox^jg^t, were conveyed, and wc were finally left 
ibr good kud all to shift for ourselves. Of all the hcoit- 
breaking spectacles 1 ever witnessed, this was tho worst. 
The most sanguine lost heart; and many of the women 
could do nothing but weep and wring their hands. 1 
could have done the same for very wretchedness, but 
seeing that my. husband wore a face as dismal as tho 
rest, I though!^ would bo better policy to put the best 
aspect I coiw upon the business : so 1 got him to help 
Tom in axriuigliig^eur things ; and while he was busy in 
nailing upiUin^aiQ across our corner, 1 went out (taking 
a little gbtl with me, who had been very kind in nursing 
our baby dining the voyage) into the wood, which was 
close by, and. cutting 'a number of small twigs, wc 
managed to Jowke a mom ; with this we returned, and 
set about sweeping the floov of ^ bam. Our example 
was soon followed by others, end in the course of the day 
we contrived to give the pmee some appearance of com-, 
fort; after which we made the discoveiy that we weee 
better off even here than on ship-board, as we could ge 
out and in as we chose. But mv he^ xnisgivee me 
sadly. ... 1 have written to deaf mother, and if ihe 
does not get the letter, which theV say ia very dottbillhlii 
do you send her this. I have made th^ same xequbel tCfl 


her in re^rd to you.* Oh it is a sod thing, my dear 
lister, to bo banished to this outlandish place at the end 
of the earth ! I shall never make up my mind to stay 
here. My heart is not in my own bosom, but at home 
with yoii in my native land. Heaven grant that f may 
be permitted to see it again. , , , The natives arc a fine 
rage of people, but very dark skinned; most; of them aro 
very much tattooed about tho face in fanciful patterns ; 
but I understand'* tho imssionaries have almosf persuaded 
them to abandon tho practice, which is as painful as it 
is absurd, t Their language appears to uio to bo very 
ditficult to learn ; we have picked up a few words, how- 
ever, and hhall speak it in time, if wo stay here long, as 
1 fear we shall, not having the means to get away. 

FiioM Mrs W— . 

‘ Wbuinoton, October 2, 1»42. 

‘ T send this by a friend, who, happy man, is returning 

to England Laud here, so situated as to be of any 

use. is very dear. We are renting a small piece, barely 
sufficient for ihe site of a decent house, for which wo pay 
L..0 a year. AV e have built a small house upon it, and 
opened a store, what we should call a shop at home. 
Wc hcU whatever wc can buy, anything or everything ; 
and are getting a tolerable business, mostly with the 
moaricd (uativea) . we have numbers of these flocking to 
our store ^laily; articles of clothing and bread are what 
they chiefly purchase; particularly tho bread, of wbicli 
they can never have enough. (Jeorgo has occasional 
cnqdoyiucnt at his trade, so that wo manage to go on 
and save a little. Bub 1 can assure you that much de- 
ception is practiHcd in England relative to tliis colony; 
great iiuiuhers of our fellow-passengers are half-starved 
through want of employment. Very few indeed get on* 
well, and those that do, would get on anywhere, being 
persons who possess both prudence and capital: a poor 
in;in can hardly be in a wor.^ place than this. It is a most 
miserable country in iho winter; such continual storms 
and tempests of rain and wind prevail as you in England 
have no notion of. 1 could not once venture out of doom 
fiT weeks together, and if George or Tom went out on 
business, they returned on all occasioiig wet through to 
the skin: you cannot hold an umbrella, and it would bo 
of 110 use if ySu could. . . . There is one thing here that 
*anur>yB and disgusts us much, and that is, the gross immo- 
rality that prevails among the colonists; they seem to 
have left every moral and religious obligation behind 
them. Tho bishop has lately lauded here; he is much 
likod at present; I hope his examiilo and exertions, which 

were very much wanted, will be of general use 

Notwithstanding the wet, we all retain our health won- 
derfully. The dear children are bettor than ever they 
wore; baby trots about quite sturdily, and grows apace. 
They will be little moaries before long, learning the 
language much faster than we who aro grown up can do. 
However, 1 know more of it than when I wrote last, the 
natives having foniiod our principal society for the time 
we h|i,ve boon here. They are very fond of us, because 
vi'b are uniformly kind to them: they call na by our 
Christian names, and are as familiar as you would be; 
they are very fond and proud of nursing the diildren, 
which they do in iho most gentle and tender manner*' 

From Mr W , 

* WxLLjjroToir, BeeeM6«r 11, 3842, 

Dfar R , After an absence of fourteen mouths, I 

sit down to givo you a brief account of our experience 
since wc left Bath. Had 1 known amount of priva- 
tion and discomfort we should have had to undergo dur- 
ing tho voyage, it is very certain we should never have 
undertaken it. Fire months shut up, and half-stifled in 
darkness — ib is horrible to think of; but, thank Hfiaven, 
we, have survived it oH, and got hero in seiei^* , jjf can 
you but a poor description of the country. As flur 
as I have seen yet, it appears to Jhe -lill metiuialA and 
and trees — trees, ererywhero seems 
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strang<j to U 8 » they are aVvrayH in full leaf, there being 
jicTcr riuliicieut froat to kill the foliage. .... On lirnt 
arriving here I was completely bewildered, everything 
was ,so different from our expectations. I soon saw that 
the idea of living by my trade of plumbing, and glazing, 
and painting, was out of the question, and what to do for 
a livelihood wm the puzzle. I hired a small housa of 
two rooms, built of clay, and thatcbtMl with a kind of 
coarse ree*dy grass, which the natives call totvtc toteec. 
Hither we removed our little ju-operty, and sat down to 
ponder on the tbeans of getting bread for ourselves and 
little ones. As to buying land for the purpose of culti- 
vatiou, our means would not sufUcc; cleared liuid is far 
too dear, and uncleared land would be of no use to us. 
'My applications for employment 'were of no avail; the 
place is swarming with idle hands willing to work; two 
days a week is above the average eiiijiloymeut for each. 
Considering these things, I resolved upon opening a shop, 
or store, as they call it here, for the sale of anything for 
which a market roTild he found. This course was, in fact, 
the only thing that remaiued to us. 1 had no choice but 
Jlobsoirs. As no shop was to be got, we had to rent a 
piece of land, and build one. 1 got a small i)atch of 
ground, 60 feet by *J4, for which we are paying L..0 a year. 
On this Tom and 1 set to work with right good-wHl, and 
soon managed — thanks to our carpentering p^^ictice— to 
knock up a decent dwelling, with s good roomy shop. 
Hut tho building materials drained my purse almost to 
the drogs^^d had wc not fortunately possessed a pretty 
good linens and wcai'al)lcs, we should have had 

ncthinj^':^l$bi^with to co)iiTiieiicc our coiiiiiicrce. Wc 
tumbled, ♦Veiything saleable into the store, and hajtnily 
custoTuefs 90 on made their ajtpcai'ancc. Had wc possessed 
‘any capital to begin mth, w'c should have made a thriv- 
ing husiuess by this time; but we are gradually improv- 
ing, and have good hopes that, with the a-Hi’stance of 
what little employment we-cau pick up, the store will 
in the long-run support us all. I save every penny I 
po.s 8 ibly can, and attend the auctions which lake place 
on the arrival of vessels. Upon all kinds of goods I 
realise a fair profit; and everything will sell. As I have | 
made a point of meeting niy cngagcincntH punctually 
never, in fact, speculating at «11, hut buy’^ig only what I 
knew 1 could pay for — iny credit is good, and wc can con- 
sequently get good .5 with a reasonable accoininodation as 
to time, iliit our purchases are not conhned to the auc- 
tion sales; we buy many things from tho natives, and 
more from the colonists; many of our fellow-passengers 
have aold the very clothes from their backs through des- 
titution. We are often grieved at the melancholy po>i- 
tion of persons, formerly in a respectable sphere of life 
in England, who have here iiarted with everything of 
value that they possessed, and now lead a miserable and 
degraded life, skulking in the woods, and drowning their 
sorrows in drink whenever they can pick up a shilling. 

. *. . . The nominal high wages here is a delusion, work 
being so scarce through the multiplicity of hands, while 
the prices of provlsioiis arc anything but favourable to 
Emilies: beef is Is. a pound, mutton the same; fresh pork 
is i)d., salt pork, 7d.; butter, fresh, 38. 6d., salt, ' 2 b. 8d.; 
bread U considejed cheap now at Is. 2d. the four-pound 
loaf. . . , . The perpetual rain here is a great nuisance, 
and the tempests of wind are tcrrilic. I often expect our 
house will he blown about our ears. Earthquakes are 
another pleasant accompaiiinient to our condition: we 
were greatly alarmed with the first, but now take little 
notice of them, they are ho frequent. Have lately had 
an awful fhne, which destroyed fifty houses in one night, 
and runned jnsaiiy who considered themselves doing well. 
The BuffereM have been partially relieved by a general 
subscription* ^ • We can never make un our minds 

to stay in this place, and so soon as we can lave a suffi- 
cienr. sum te take us elsewhere, or to bring us banh^ 
En[j|l^d, wo have detennined to bid a final faroYfUl^tfi i 
New Zealand,* 

Fjiom Mns W . 

‘ WiiLLtaroroKj Sh^ptentber 4, 1843. 
.... I don’t know how to thank you for the articles 


you have so kindly sent; you have used tho best judg- 
ment in their selection, and they will be of groat service 
to us; but we are ashamed to tax your generosity so 
largely. . . « . Am happy to say that our condition is 
improved, and is still improving: wo live now almost as 
comfortably as we did at home. Prices are much more 
reasonable than when arrived; and as we, keeping a 
btore, procure much ^if our provisions at trade-price, our 
housekeeping expenses are very moderate indeed. We 
have every reason for thankfulness, ospecially seeing that 
many around us are in great distress. I have as much 
employment as 1 choose in dressmaking, mostly for the 
native women ; but having lately enlarged our house, and 
ha^dng four lodgers besides our own family to attend to, 
T cannot spore much time for the needle. Wo have new 
furnished our house ijuite English fashion, and hung up 
the pictures which we brought from home on the walls. 
Wc put up a stout dresser in the new kitchen, and ar- 
ranged the wares as at home; but an earthquake shook 
sonpc of them otf, and we have railed in the shelvcB as 
they do ni sea. Ucorgo has at this moment plenty to do 
at his trade, and is employing two journeymen to assist 
him ; so that 3 cu see things have a much better aspect 

than when 1 wrote last, at least with us This is a 

very healthy country : those attacks to which T was al- 
ways subject, aro here much lighter and briefer than they 
were at home, and my general health is better: my hus- 
band is always well, and the children thrive in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and arc full of fun and spirits 

You have heard, of course, of tlic shocking massacre at 
Cloudy Hay on Sunday morning, Juno IB. Wc were all 
thrown into great alarm by the unexpected arrival of the 
government brig, with a dcniand for a general turn out 
to act as reiuforcemonts. George volunteered, with a 
number more, and they went on board; bat a squall aris- 
ing, with a violent gale of wind, tho ve.ssel was unable to 
get out of the hay, and the volunteers came ashore again. 
Pour (''otterel was the only one of the murdered party 
whom we knew; wc had seen him but a few weeks before. 
It must liavc been a dreadful shock to his friends and 
relatives at Hath. lie was much liked and respected 

here AYe arev beginning now to feel at homo in 

New Zealand, and are anxious for the peace and prospe- 
rity of the colony.* 

FiiOM Mits W . 

< * WULLIXOTOX, Man S®, HM4. 

])EAJi A , Having a sudden opportunity of sending 

a letter, I write this fur the solo purpose of inviting you 
to come out and join us. This is a selfish request I 
know, and 1 would not make it, but from the conviction 
that you would bo much the gainer through complying 
with it. Our bu.siuess is greatly increased, and wc stand 
much in need of assistance: we could make you very 
comfortable in every respect, as we have abundance of 
everything, and to spare. Geor^ fays if you will come 
out, he will pay your passage. When you get this, it will 
be the best season for setting out, and you will havo no 
difficulty in finding a vessel. Wc are all in excellent 
heolt^h, and doing well in every respect I can say with 
truth 1 havo ncvCr been so happy in my life before. Our 
difficulties have all vanished by degrees, through the con- 
tinual blessing of Heaven. We are building a nice new 
house, which will bo ready for your rec^ioA before you 
con arrive: am expecting on addition to family. 
Do come, and shore our prosperity: you will find pleoHunt 
society in the neighbourhood, and all the comforts, furid 
more, that you have been used to at home, without the 
unceasing toil and anxiety which I know^ou undergo. 
Pray do come.* .... 

Fbom Mr W . 

, * WiELLixoTOiir, /liew»< 6 fr 6 , 1844. 
.... Thank Heaven thinge ore altered much for the 
better since my last. Our business hiit* euccoeded far be- 
^nd our expectatinnt, end if R should now take a bad 
turn, and even deselt us altogether, vfe shall not be with- 
out the meane of mking snoihef experiment. In the 
m^while we dio a eapilu trade, and nave bten obliged 
to pull down our Ibaiiul, and bixild greater." Our com- 
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merco is mainly with the natives, who are ingenious, in* 
duHtrious, and earn a great deal of money. It is not the 
fate of natioti to ** melt away before tlie whites,’^ you 

may take your oath. We supply them with provisionsi 
groceries, ary^ods, and also woollens, calicoes, prints, 
and all kinds of drapery, and we have plenty of stock on 
hand, and no dearth of enstomorf. Tom is turned shop- 
man, and is always busy. 1 have ^ven up my old call- 
ing, not having time to attend to it. Am bargaining just 
now for a lot of land, which will be a provision for wife 
and children in case of accident to tnc. 1 wish X could 
add that all here are doing as well as myself ; but there 
arc many unemployed, and nut a few who have ruined 
themselves byfooli& speculations. People unfortunately 
seem to think that the same prudefice .they would ado))t 
at home is not called for here.’ 

From Mrs W . 

* WiLLiNtirnN, Januar}t 10, 1B45. 

.... We have been much diatressed by the accmini 

of your trials and diificuUies at home. Pray come out 
and join us, both of you; wo only w'ait for an opportunity 
to send you some assistance. Wc hope shortly to be able 
to commit to the charge of some fi iend bound to Kng- 
land something to be of uso to you, either at home, if you 
still decline to come out, or else to assist you in rcncliing 
us. We cannot bear the thought that you shouLl be 

wanting while wc have such abundance I am now 

far more cjisily circumstanced than I ever was before, and 
can devote my whole time to the care of my family, hav- 
ing a good servant, bc.sidcs a re.>4])ectablc ])cr.soii as house- 
keeper. .... In Juno last a little son was born to ns; 
wo have called him Samuel, after our youngest brother. 
11c i.s a fine little fellow, and so strong and hearty. All 
the children are well and happy, and the girls making 
good progress in their education. Y ou would be delighted 
with them, and they with you. I shall not give up the 
idea that you will come out and join us.’ 

l^iiOM Mas \V . 

* Wem.! Jpffust 2fl, 1«4(?. 

.... Thank Clod we arc continuing to pro.sper in 
business, and doing much better than wc fever expected 
to do. I assure you we do not forget the ncccsBitic.s of 
those dear to us at homo, and are only waiting for an 
available opportunity to send them^omc proof of our re- 
membrance; but we have evidence of so much dIshonc.sty 
on the part of people who have been trusted with remit- 
tances from hence, that wc arc fearful of confiding any- 
thing to strangers. On this account wc have resolved to 
; enclose a small parcel in the first package forwarded 
homewards by the resident inisHionary at this place, who 
has kindly undertaken to receive it, and assures us that 
, it will be promptly and safely delivered upon its arrival 
In England. . . . You will, I think, be pleased to bear 
that we have placed cur two eldest girls out to school, 
with a very excellent person who has a seminary near 
Wellington, Our house is become so much a place of 
traffic, that we felt compelled to this step, and fcol truly 
grateful that we can well afford it. . . . You have no 
doubt hoard of the late serious disturbances in the 
colony; they have, happily for us, not come nearer than 
eighteen or twenty miles from Wellington; and though 
the excitement and alaim were at one time vciy great, 
things have now taken a peaceable turn, and we are 
confidently expecting a final settlement of all occasion of 
quarrel with the natives, who, if I know anything of their 
character, will readily bo conciliated and satisfied with 
any really just and Gfiiltable arrangement. We know 
their language now quite well, and can discuss the sub- 
ject with thmn in their own wayy’ 

FeCu Mrs W . 

* WjBLXiiitfoTox, Dec&nib&r SI, 1846. 
.... With this you will xweeive' a box containing ! 

some articles of New Zealand wo^manship, and ot^er ' 
things, together with ^ sum of money in one ojf a pa^ .of 
stocking.^ of native knifing* X’ut tbe stoekinge on your 

feet; send the money to dear ■, and distribute the 

articles as you please among those of our friends who have 
not yet forgotten ub.* Am happy to say that our busi- 
ness is, as usual, prosperous, and that there is now the 
best prospect of the well doing of the colony. Peace is 
restored between the settlers and the natives, and the 
sa^ and cultivation of land are going on well. The 
parties who will bring this and the box to your house are 
friends of ours, and con tell you overythiug cibneeming 
us.’ 

The last letter from which I need make any extract is 

dated September 18, 1847. In this Mrs W says, 

‘ Why do not M and A come out and join us 1 

There would be an end to all their difficulties and 
anxieties at once. 1 have written to them repeatedly, to 
endeavour to prevail upon them to do so. Let me bog 
you to second our earnest request in this particular. It 
grieves me to think that those who are so dear to us 
should he struggling painfully to get a living at home, 
wliihi wc could make them so comfortablo here, without 
injuring, but, on the contrary, benefiting ourselves. Do 
try all in your i>owcr to induce them to come out. i 
must tell you that since 1 wrote last I have had another 
little son, whom wo have christened llichard William, 
after o\ir two fatiiers, aa we are resolved to keep up tho 
family names. The new-comer is a merry, hearty, strong 
little rogue, and as,healthy as can be. I have now two 
sons anrl two dim.5itors, bcBides one in heaven. Mr 

R hfus returned, and intends setiUng in Auckhuul. 

lie paid us a short visit. You cannot think with what 
delight 1 looked upon a face that had seen and conversed 
with you. Ill reply to your inquiry relative to our wel- 
fare and ])roHpect.s, let me say that wc continue to get on 
extremely well. It is true wc do not save or lay by • 
much money, beeause wo find it more to our advantage 
hero to expend our profits on land, Wc have bought a 
l(»t of land besides that wc live on, and have a good and 
convenient house; and we arc so united, happy, and com- ' 
fortable in the enjoyment of the respect and kindness of 
those around us, that, with the exception of a longing 
after ahtient friends in old England, wo have not; 1 be- 
lieve, 11 single earthly wish beyond New Zealand. . . . 

Y ou remember the V s in Rath, who never could or 

would do anything praiseworthy or respectable at home. 
They arc here — would you believe it ? — neighbours, 1 had 
almost said friends, of ours. They have assuredly left 
their old character behind them, and have turned over 
a ebanning new leaf in their history. Ned, the bor- 
rower, is repaying his loans to a different community; 
his conduct is an example of honesty and good-will to 
all young men; and Tom, that dissolute madcap, is be- 
come sober as a judge, and (like Dame Partlett) **mor6 
industrious than the bee.” Rob, who was never a very 
bad fellow, has suflered tho least change. All tl^oCy 
however, bear an excellent character, and are just the 
sort of people we want in tlic colony, and arc thriving 
fast.’ 

Siiyce the date of the letter from which these last ex- 
tActs are taken, we have received from the emigrant ' 
family no further news which would be of any interest to 
strangers. They continue in the enjoyment of healthy 
prosperity, and good spirits, and seem fully and perma- 
nently to have adoiitcd the country which, os having been 
the land of their success, is become that of their affec- 
tion. While so much is being said and done in reference 
to the subject of emigration, I thought it might not bo 
amiss to lay before the public the simple facts above re- 

* Among the articles allnded to were saltcellars and small 
waiUnfi, made of a remarkably solid and close-textured wood. 
This wood would do admirably, it strikes me, for the purjpoee of 
engraving, nq| perhaps for the finest speejmens of wm-engrav- . 
ing, w'bero dellcately-fino Unos are used, but foranyldridetelu- 
Sive4»f the most bii^lyilAidied, and partloularly lor imwaaeiK 
no# dfeily used, olfe plaoards, as pieces could bo obUfined'el abndst 
■my sfae, the tree growing to an immoom bulk: On trying it 
[ with tho graver, it was found to cut pel$feofl]^^ elaan, havix^ 

"'Ulry dight tegtacy to crumUo when hair linea^M attempted. 

Tbo artielos were tbo productiou of the natjfis, and were mostly 
turned in a lathe; still, the Jsrnt^iqjr the-^saltoidlara (whether 
ecq^led, or of native design, X do nidi wim) Iggttitnt* 

.... ... 
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cited. One lesson of actual exj^rience is better iban a 
tliousand speculations upon a subject of such importance, 
and such a lesson these brief memoranda may help to 
lii]pa|:t. 


ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICAL riIEN0MEN4. 

SiKGF. Fn^klin’s time numerous interesting discoveries 
liavo been made regarding this subtile fluid. The intro- 
duction of voltaic electricity has simplified many of our 
experiments, and it is now pretty clearly dAnonstrated 
til at a thunder -doud is composed of alternate rings, 
sections, or zones of positive and negative electricity, 
resembling the arrangement of the plates in a voltaic 
circuit. 

• Various are the phenomena displayed by atmospheric 
electricity besides those emitted in storms ; namely, 
those liglits known as Will-o’-the-wisp, those which 
arc sometimes observed on the masts of ships at sea, 
meteors, and the peculiar lightning known as sheet or 
heat lightning, which is not accompanied by any report 
of thunder, at least by none which can be heard by the 
ear. 

it would be out of place in this paper to enter into 
an explanation of the causes of these curious pheno- 
mena, although this may easily be done l)y ineans of 
the late magnificent improvements \n electrical appa- 
ratus. The object of this cornniunication is rather 
to mention some very curious fiicts which htivc been 
furnished to the writer by Gcnenil Sir George Pollock, 
w^ho commanded a division of the army in tlic famous 
ojicrations carried on in the provinetj of Ciibul, and 
conntry of Afighanistan, in the year 1 84‘J. 

The portion of the forces umler Sir George I’ollock’a 
eoinmand was stationed at dellalabad, a i>h)ec of con- 
siderable size, situated between the «‘M1h and .3./th de- 
grees of north latitude, at the foot of that exttii.sion of 
the Tlimaleh Mountains known as the In<lian ('aueasus, 
and at the north-cast corner of the province of Gabiil, 
which is surrounded by hills on all sides, Jcllalubad 
stands on an elevated situation, being about 2000 feet 
above tlie level of the sea, and is about forty miles 
from the Khybcr I'ass, now rendered fHmous in the 
history of our wars in India. Tlic soil in this district 
vras a. vast plain of sand. 

The particulars of the phenomena exhibited were as 
follow : — About the end of April, or the beginning of 
May 1842, the air being quite clear, not a cloud to be 
seen, while the European sentry on duty carried liis 
arms, with fixed bayonet, sparks might lie draw’n from 
any part of the barrel of the musket by a second person 
bringing his knuckle near to it. Sir George I'ollock 
haa been witness to this, besides having often himself 
drawn sparks from the firelock. He states that a 
succession of sparks could be obtained from the same 
musket, and that it did not require any great interval 
of time to elapse before a second could be elicited After 
one bad been felt. ** 

The stocks of the muskets were made of the sipoo- 
trec, a xieculiar wood which grows in the East Indies, 
and of wiiich the musket-stocks of the Indian troops 
are usually made. There is generally a band of brass 
which goes round the lower end of the butt of a gun : 
this must have been touched by the sentry’s hand while 
he carried his musket *, but it is not connected with any 
other part of the metal. 

From these facts, it would appear as if tlie electricity 
entered by the point of the bayonet, and was lo<lged in 
the barrel, until drawn ofi‘ by the approach of some 
body having a oonnection with the earthy It is stiU 
difficult to conceive bow the electricity c^d remain 
accumulatoil in the musket, without passing off by 
meana of the butt into the hand of the sentry, and 
so to the ground. The irqod of which the stock was 
made must have been Tfliry dry— almeat in a baked 
state— and must thus have served as an insulator or 
non-conductor to the iLifid. 

That the air must have been highly charged riik 


electricity there can be no doubt ; and from the appear- 
ances indicated, may we not infer that the largest bat- 
tery might have been cliaivced in a short time, and the 
most intense physical effects produced? According to 
Mr Crosse, as stated in n pamphlet lately published,* 
* Clouds with well-defined edges, and more condensed, 
are far more electrical*' than a large expanse of clouds 
with no edges visible^’ But it is not easy to understand 
how the electricity can be so easily and plainly deve- 
loped in the absence of clouds, as shown by the pheno- 
mena stated. 

The question may hence arise, whether the a^cy of 
this species of electricity may not be made available in 
many of the operations which are every day carried on 
by men ? It has hitherto been employed simply as 
the toy of the philosopher, or means have only been 
taken, and that most successfully , to guard us from its 
dangerous cflbcts ; but may there not be a method of 
training this terrific power, and of making it practi- 
cally useful ? 

The associations connected with it are not of the 
most pleasurable nature ; but the beautiful and interest^ 
ing, as Well as startling experiments of Mr Crosse, Sir 
William Snow Harris, and others, have shown that it 
may be subdued and guided wheresoever we list. 

For tbe purpose of rending rocks, or exploding artil- 
lery, not a more terrific and powerful assistant could be 
employed ; whilst, when not required, by a proper dispo- 
sition of our arrangements, its effects might be made to 
l>ass Ijarmlcpfily away. The apidication of frictional or 
ordinary electricity to the blasting of mines has already 
been .*ittt‘nipt(*d, but with little success ; and it has given 
way to the greater advantages derived from tlio em- 
ployment of voltaic ch'ctrituty for the same purpose. 

There does not ex'st a more universal agent in nature. 
Still and noiseless in its motion when judiciously con- 
ducted, it is yet suaceplible of swfdling, by induction 
and conccntr.'ition, lo ]>rodiiee results tbe most over- 
whelming and astonisliiiig that the mind of man can 
coneeive. 

Viiysiologlcal researches lend to show that this subtile 
fluid enters largely into the constitution of man and 
animals ; and* it w'ould be interesting to study in how 
far a farther prosecution of this science and its laws 
may oi>erate in enabling us either to prevent the genera- 
tion, or to stay the jirogress of disease. For this purpose 
it -would be ntces.sary to learn the nature of the electri- 
city developed by the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter ; whether it be jiositive or negative ; 
and to find out also the exact nature of the electricity 
existing in the living subject. ’J'he late highly-interest- 
ing experiments of rrofessor Matteucci of Fisa have 
throw'll much light upon this latter branch. The obser- 
vations of Dr Valias, principal physician of the French 
armies, and cliipf physician of the military hospital at 
Gran, as to the insulation of patients sufibring ttndbr' 
various disorders, and the results of whoso experience 
have been just published in the * Fharmaceutical Times/ 
are very useful and instructive. 

It lias already been clearly shown by many kite ex- 
periments, that the higher regions of the air are pewi- 
tively electrified with reference to those belov them; 
and that, in the absence of clouds, the earth is nega- 
tively electrified, and therefore attracts the petitive 
electricity from tbe atmosphere. In other words, the 
higher we rise above the earth, the more positively 
electrified do we find the atmosphere. It is generally 
found that in a clear condition of the air, men and ani- 
mals enjoy a more healthjr state of body, but when 
clouds or dull weather iwe their appearance, that 
healthy condition chjuiges, and tiioy are differently 
affected, according to the naliare of what we call their 
nervous temperament Clouds and fbggy wcatlier may 
'therefore be considered, as the effects of A change or dis- 
turbance in the electrical condition of iiie mr, during 
• 

^ Klootricsl Oonditiott te Foots. By Franklin Cox- 

worthy, . , 
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which a portion of the earth may becomo positively 
electrified with reference to the air immediately above 
it. In thifl case a repnlsyo action would take place 
between the earth and the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere } and tlie intermediate air, containing moisture, 
by absorbing a surplus of electricity, may be condensed, 
and bo formed into ice ; thus cansiDg. those clouds from 
which the rain descends when the earth again becomes 
negative. It may be said that, according to this doc- 
trine, lightning should sometimes he sent upwards from 
the ef.rth. This fact has been observed ; and M. Arago, 
in his admirable treatise on thunder, inserted in the 
* Aunuaire du Bureau des Longitudes’ for 1838, quotes 
authors who have remarked this singular plienonienon. 

It would thus appear to be desirable that, in order to 
promote a healthy tone in animal and vegetable life, 
the electrical condition both of the atmosphere and tlie 
earth shotdd be preserved in as uniform a state as pos- 
sible. The means of accomplishing this may yet be 
discovered. It must be the result of vigorous and c^rc- 
fid experiment. Every day throws some new iiglit 
U|i^tld8 beuutlfuland captivating science; and from 
th^'j^at nnmb^ of labourers now in the field, we may 
entf^in the hope that ere long their combined excr- 
etions will be crowned with a brilliant success. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE FEBRUARY 18 tS. 
Tsrfi newspapers have sufficiently informed us of the 
' public events which occurred during the last week of 
‘ February, but many a sad talc connected with these 
days of horror remains unknown, save to the fev/ who 
acted in them. On one of these occasions, when the 
noise of firing and drum-beating sounded at a sufficient 
distance to lead me to suppose actual danger was ecfually 
far off, I set out to see a friend who lived about three- 
quarters of a mile farther from Paris than the street 1 
then resided Id. It was a fine fresh spring day, the 
lower branches of the lilac-trees began to burst their 
leafy buds; the snowdrop, crocus, hepatica, and gay 
yellow dafibdil enlivened tlie gardens, and the w'all- 
flowcr filled the air with fragrance. Aftdt the sleepless 
nights and anxious days I had lately passed, I was more 
than commonly susceptible to tlie^c sweet pcrfimics and 
sights, which seemed to speak of peace and quiet so 
strongly, that they almost induced a feeling of security 
for the moment; and I began to comfort myself with tiic 
hope that the worst was over, and that although it 
might he long ere commercial or social confidence was 
restored, still life and property would he safe, and by 
degrees those who lived out of the gay world, as 1 did, 
would return to the usual routine of their former quiet 
habits, and feel that to them at least a monarchy or 
republic made little difference, while political matters 
would in due time be settled and arranged on a now 
plan. Encouraging myself in these pleasing antici- 
pations, though 1 then more than half feared they w'ould 
turn out delusions, AS they assuredly have done, 1 walked 
briskly fbrward, when all at once the peculiar top, top, 
tap of the drum, and the heavy tenmeasured step of a 
large body of men, struck upon my practised ear, telling 
too plainly it was not military who were approaching. 
While ddiberating which way to turn, I looked up, and 
saw tliere was no retreating, without showing the alarm 
which was always dange#tts at this time. Making, 
therefore, a virtue of necesi^, I walked boldly forward, 
and addressing a tall,.fia:oe-lo6king, rather sullen young 
man in a blouse, I said Ihitt, sure of tlie politeness of 
Frenchmen, 1 ventured to request him to conduct me 
past the advancing body of iMoyens^ who perhaps— as 
the wit equalled ttie gallantry of Jiis brave countrymen 
•-*tnight be led to make quizzing renaurks on a lady 
walkittg abne amid so many men ivtriag sttrxlng 


times. At first he looked as if disposed to be insolent ; 
but as I proceeded with my speech, his vanity was no 
doubt satisfied, for his countenance relaxed, and he 
smilingly assured me he would with pleasure accompany 
me, and accordingly we walked, unmolested, and almost 
unobserved, through this martial crowd. All were armed 
variously; some had swords drawn, many had their 
arms^bar^ up to the elbows, ready for bloody -work, 
and the red^ag of the revolution waved every here and 
there, whiJg shouts, cries, songs, and howls rent the 
air. 

At length w'o arrived at clear ground, and I smilingly 
thanked my conductor. 

‘ Salut, citoyonne,’ said he. 

* Vive la nation ! Vive la republique T responded I, 
and walked on somewhat relieved. 

1 arrived at Madame dc Vaniiion’s house, and found 
I l\cr at work with her daughter Oelestinc — an only child 
; of about nine years of age ; a little girl of much family 
consequence, as she was heiress to an immense fortune 
on the death of her grandfather.- We talked of tho 
times, and I related wliat 1 had just passed through. 

* Ah ! ’ said she, * many bands of insurgents have gone 
by this house, bi^ we do not approach the windows, 
and none of them have ever molested us; hut Qud 
know's when our tuni may arrive. There you' may 
hear their horrid revolutionary tap now at a distance P 

Shortly after it became more audible, nearer and 
nearer it approached, and we looked at each other with 
alarmed coimtonanccs. At lust the pikes and fiags 
became visible. 

* Louis! Loui,sI’ cried Madame de Vannion to the 
servant, *bolt tbe doors, and at your peril look out of 
the window*!’ 

The noise increased, and Oelestino began to cry. 
Her mother tried to comfort her, and we t^ked of tho 
unreasonableness of being frightened at a mere sound ; 
but ns there was some reason to apprehend a slight 
derangement in the action of the heart in her case, her 
nioiher, acting upon tho advice of her medical atten- 
(iaiit, rose to prepare a soothing draught they were in 
the Inibit of giving to the child when any unusual cir- 
cumatauco iigiUtcd her. I had heard of their alarms 
oil this subject vrithout myaelf sharing in their fears, 
for Celcstine was sturdily made, bright complexioned, 
fond of play, and accustomed to live so much ih the air, 
and to take so much exercise without ever appearing 
over-fatigued, that 1 almost inclined to think her parents 
were over-anxious about their precious charge, afid 
used the doctor’s name as an excuse for spoiling a 
little, x}articularly as even iie announced that by careful 
tending slie w'ould outgrow these symptoms. . 

AJi this niomeiit, liowevcr, her unusual pallor struck 
fne, and J drew her kindly towards me, while Madame 
dc Yamiioii proceeded to the next room in search of a 
enraft of water. Upon opening the door, we disooveted 
Monsieur XiOnis standing staring at the open window. 

* Come back, Louis,’ said Madame de Vannion. quickly. 
‘Did 1 not IcU you on no pretence to approach the 
window?’ 

‘ Be easy, madame ; it will be^othing t they are past’ 
At this moment he started, aiid«xi4aiaied, ‘ Ah! one 
them looks back: he looks aQ|;ryt' 

•Leave the window!’ cried we, striving to drag him 
from it But he seemed spell-bound: he wrung hla 
hands. 

•They Save turnod.! they are coming: it it xmt 
with ust xnadcune, may Heaven Oh 

us !’ The nim minute tliundcring .fel|, on the 


door of the hdus& . ‘ Ctovres---(mv*«s V . ' 

, ‘Xioai,,’ «gdd bia miitreilt viSi quiet digbitjr, 
tho dooi.’ . ' •' 

’ibe pete qaajnog cowiL wnmiedt 'JSo, ao: ao- 
eadithiagl Totbeedlwl* md.^$Hqppea(ed. 
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The knocking and kicking continued, and my friend 
advanced to the window. ‘ What you want, nics 
amis?’ 

‘Want! Everything — mcatf money, broad, wine! 
Come, come, open the door, malbCureuse.’ 

At that moment one of tiicee madmen presented ins 
musket at her and Area ; but fortunately being quite 
drunk, the ball went on one side. ' 

* Do not beat down my door,’ said my friend ; ‘ wait 
and T will Open it.* And both of us advanoing, keeping 
the poor ctiUd hehind ua* opened the door. The multi- 
tude poured in : liUby were drunk, and dirty; and filled 
the. house with a horrible odour. They opened every 
closet, every door, every drawer, and three shots were 
fired in the drawing-room ; however, they fortunately 
hit none of us. Wine and bread, and thirty francs, 
which were lying on tl»e uiantelpicce, were taken ; and 
one Tiifilan seized a pendulc, hut the leader crying out 
at once, ‘ No roblxjry !’ he replaced it. 

‘Arc they going to kill us, mamma?' asked little 
Celestine. 

‘ My child, I cannot toll ; but if they do, we shall go 
to God, and in heaven there are no terrors.’ 

‘ I am saying my prayers, inaiijina.’ 

She shed no tear — she uttered no cry — but ann'd all 
the uproar of this fearful scene, the beating of her 
little heart was distinctly andiblo. Wo trenfbled, yet 
our words were calm, and our looks firm. At last 
there, were signs of dei>arture ; the noise lulled *, they 
bayoneted the bread, drank the wine, putting the 
botti.'S to their lips, and then breaking them after- 
wards j they pushed us rudel^*^ abontj^ under pretence of 
shaking hands with us, saying they would on tlicir 
return settle matters with the iiuin wdu) had only 
escaped a coward’s death that time by running away to 
conceal himself. They then left us amid oaths, shouts, , 
and laughter ; and when the door w'as closcid, and tlic 
fearful i^uds had died in the distance, w'C began to 
feel a terror that during the scene I liave just described 
we had not l)€en conscious of. All was put in order by 
our own hands in silence, for we durst not speak ; and 
we felt ‘that active exertion alone could i>rescrve us 
from fainting, (hi M. dc Vannion’s retimi to dinner, 
when his wife related to him the events oAhe morning, 
he appeared anxious about the effect such a fright 
must have had upon Celestine. Tlie chihl assured him 
that she hardly remembered the scene. She recollcc.ted 
a first terror, and then a feeling of faintness, and that 
her heart had beat very quickly ; but that she feared 
notliing now, that her own papa was beside her. Still, 
she did' not regain her former cheerfulness, nor was she 
calm and gentle as heretofore: she became irritable 
with hOT companions, impatient with lier bonne, and 
frequently left her plays, ^copaplaining of headache. 
This unsatisfactory state ot her health ended in an 
attack of fever, from which in duo time she recovered, 
although her complexion never regained the brilliant 
hue for which it had been remarkable, but reninined 
pale ns a marble .statue. Aiuitber singularity was, that 
neither before nor during licr illness, nor after her re- 
covery, did she ever name the visit of the insurgents ; 
and she showed so much uneasiness when any one else 
alluded to it, that her x>arents requested their friends to 
&void the subject, and talk of other more cheerful mat- 
ters before her, She soon returned to her toys, plays, 
lessons, and childish prattle, and seemed as happy and 
thoughtless as usual; though a drum, a shot, or a 
shout, always turned hor paler. One evening, as there 
apxieared to be nu^e than common disturbance in the 
street, and Cele|H!lnl3^ appeared uneasy, her mother pro- 
posed that alie should retire early to rest, hoi^g to get 
Iter to sleep before the uproar increased. &eiobeyed 
at once, and was sookt in her little beth ; ‘ 

* Good.night, my child/ said her mother; kissing her. 

‘But stay, I will go and, get you cltodblate bonbon,* 
On her return she hsld4(ir0ttt^'He]W| here< 

is the bonbon;’ but Celeiit^’s raised. 

* Are you asleep alieady P Axe yoh are you 


playing me a trick ? Come, take the bonbon, and give 
me anotheklfiss, Speak, Gdestine, to manmta ; do not 
agitate me,,tpy dear child/ . . . Little Celestine was 

UrM- : 

A^THE WISDOM OP WAITING. 

whole theory of a wise conduct in this world may 
be summed up in the knowledge of when to ack and 
when to refrain from action ; the whole'prac^e consists 
in acting according to such knowledge. A complete 
mastery of both theory and practice is rarely attaint by 
nil individual. Some persons, like the Athenians in the 
old story, know very well what is right to be done, but 
do not do it ; others tfiero are who do right by instinct 
or habit, without knowing ir/iy they do' it; and. as M. 
Jourda'sn talked prose all his life without being aware 
of tlic fact, so tlicy do the right thing, at tlie right 
momrnt, without any conscious premoditotion -or effort 
of judginpiit. 

Although, ns has j ust been said, the union of the theory 
and the practice of a wise conduct in worldly matters 
is rnrelj" attained, that is no reason yvhy we should not 
t>‘y to uttnin it. It is better to set our aim too high 
than too low. Failure in a. great undertaking is often 
nearer to excellence, than success in a small one. 
People wlio can ac:t quite up to their own ideas of virtue 
and wisdom, and whose practice is in all things ade- 
quate to their principles, are never ver\'' virtuous, very 
wise, or very liigli-iirincipled people. We believe that 
the standard of virtue we erect for ourselves ought 
to he very high : by straining to reach unto it, there is 
hope that we may at least reach half-way, and thus 
be forced up beyond the low and the mediocre. We 
would ofTer a few words upon a branch of this important 
subject — that of the leisrhm of U'aiiitiff. * Surely,* many 
persons may exclaim, ‘it cannot require much intolli- 
gcnce to wait. It cannot require much skill, or pru- 
dence, or ^yiftdom to do nothing.’ On the contrar 3 ’’, we 
venture to nilirm that it is often a very difficult thing 
to do nothing ; that, in fact, there is no liarder work in 
this world than to dotnotlHngyWicious*/;;^; or, to put our 
proposition in, other words, it is often a much harder 
trial to a man’s spirit to toaiC than to work. We do not 
for a moment dispute the superior dignity of action to 
inaction ; but we wisl^ to show that inactivity is some- 
times wisdom. It is a great truth, that those who 
would properly use opportunities, must maJie them ; 
but tliere is another truth we would insist on now — 
namely, that ‘ wise men bide their time,’ knowing well 
that — 

* TIiosc hIho serve who only stand and wait.* 

How often arc we placed in critical circumstanoes which' 
no action of our own is at all likely to improve— ill . 
which it is clearly most prudent to take no stop^to do' 
nothing, to sny nothing ; but to wait and see what the 
opposite party will do or say. Now this position is 
what half-wise people cannot maintain with patience, 
and often they cannot maintain it at alL Restless from 
temperament, or some other cause, they go and do some- 
thing when it would be infinitely better that they had 
sat quietly at home and done nothing. How frequently 
are clever people the victims of this over-iMvity! 
They hasten away to buy stocks in railways, and other' 
undertakings, when they should have kept their money 
in their pockets. They make proposals whieh reflec- 
tion shows them they cannot fulfil without embarrass- 
ment or loss of credit. Tho3^ entapgle tliemselves with 
arrangemcntB into which on no account to 

have {dunged. Is not much dithe.^glctual vlee and crime, 
not to speak of common impratooes, a result of this 
inconsiderate activity f *The f ounjer* in partieidSr, are 
constantly getting themselves into sqmpes, oUr through a 
headlong wish to be doing. They ore nelpiware that the 
world is, on ' the whol& a eonima|i|Soe a^dr, in 
which he who Jogs on ifaipeiturbatd^^ a patient 

reUance ou i|^e will be pretty 
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sure of being ultimately mccrssfal. It is all very well 
and very proper to be enterprising, and to be ready to 
take advanto^ of circunoitances ; but, in the name of 
fiommon sense, let them take care to be enterprising in 
the right direction, and not rush without foresight into 
imprudent undertekings, merely from a wish to be 
doing, or from a notion tliat^ the world is going to 
run away before they can get a hold of it. We say, i 
let them take things 'cootly*-’let them liave n reason^ 
able degree of patikbee. Will anybody, however, in 
these days of higK>pressure, listen to such grave admo- 
nitions? With' the bulk of people, patience does nut^ 
rank as a virtue at all; it is disregarded as a mere 
negative quality, useful enough as ballast to minds less 
richly freighted than their own;* and it is precisely for 
the want of this ballast that many dne minds have 
been wrecked in the sea of life. The ancient philoso- 
phers were fully alive to the importance of patience in 
all things ; their disciples were taugiit how to wait. 
Bythagorus mode his followers learn to wait beforcsthey 
were allowed to plunge into action ; he made them learn 
to be silent before they learned how to speak. It would 
be well for us of this advanced generation if we could 
serve a sort of Pythagorean apprenticeship to silence 
and patience, so that wc might become adopts in the 
difficult art of waiting. 

All cultivated iiersons at the present d.iy .'ire fully 
aware of the importance of work : it has heoii reiterated 
in a hundred difierent voices that labour is divine ; 
therefore we deem it superfluous to repeat that truth 
now. Still, though every one knows that there is much 
wisdom in working, we are tolerably sure tliat many 
people have not considered how nnich wisdom there is 
ill waiting. This is not at all surprising, hecfuise folly 
and vice so often show themscdvcvs in connection with 
idleness and passivity, that it is natural enough for 
casual observers to suppose that inaction is in alt cases 
to he condemned. But more careful examination of the i 
subject will prove that tlvis i.j a great error. Because 
foolish persons will not take the trouble to work, but 
sit listlessly, ever waiting for sonictliing from without 
to stir them to action, it docs mtt follow that it is not 
soinetimes a very wise thing to wait. ^Tlic diflercncc 
lietween the two classes of v'uitcrs is exactly indicated 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins — ‘live of whom were 
wise, and five were foolish.’ Tlid wise waiters are pre- 
pared for action when the time for action comes ; the | 
foolish waiters are utterly unprepared. 

Indolence is a slow-consuming disease ; impatience is 
an unbroken horse, that bears away its rider to destruc- 
tion, and both arc equally opposed to the wise vraiting 
which we would have united to wise working. To 
quote the beautiful verse of the American po^^t, let us, 
while this life lasts, go on cheerfully — j. f 

* still aclilevioff, still pursuing, ^ fT 
X^eam to labour, and to wait/ 

' - - T - If 

FEASTS. 

This mstitution of feasts is one of the few customs 
current in all nations, savage and civilised, from the 
EondoneBs Christmas dinner to the Kamskatkadalc's 
riorification over musliroom wine in the first days of 
Bepten]^er. Every people have their feasts. The details 
may and do differ considerably, as in the eases cited, 
but the principle of feasting appears to be the same 
throughout the world ; its origin evidently rests among 
the peculiarities of human conduct and history, as no 
species but our ovm in the wide creation has been ob- 
served to appoint assemblies, or make preparaitiuiis for 
the pu^se. Some of them have indeed b^n too often 
feasted at the expense uuai— such as wolves and 
ravens in great battle ftilds; and the old poets were 
accustomed to represent them as calculating the chances, < 
and rejoicing in the 'prospect of war ; but this was in 
the style of the court jester^ wbn, when a quarrelsome 
prince' Hungary; just come to the throne, inquired 
why so many carrion crows appealed in the nOigti* 


bourhood of Tresburg. informed , him that they wore 
assembling to congratulate each other on his ni^esty’a 
happy accession, as there would soon be plentv nf pro* 
visions on either the German or Turkish frontier. 

Religion, politics, and social habits have contributed 
to the number and variety of the world’s feasts ; and 
ijicse of religious institution, however perverted from 
their original design, are generally found to have the 
most continuous hold on popular memory.* A monk, 
some centimes ago, obliged the world with a treatise 
entitled ‘ jThe Feasts of All Times,’ which ho divided 
into tlic special and the stated. Under the first division 
vrere comprclionded great banquets, for the celebration 
of particularly happy occasions, or at least those that 
were so considered ; and under the last, the fixed and 
annual festivals that always return with their scasomi. 
TJie monk's volume must have been entertaining, 
though its subject is now considerably out of dale, for 
part of the book was occupied with directions, as the 
author said, for the government of feasts in general, 
according to the wisdom of the ancients, and the old 
approved rules of festivity. Whether it is that our 
times are too prudent mid husiness-likc to countenance 
the consequent cxi>cnsc of time and funds, that tlic 
daily wants and wdshoa of civilised mankind have in- 
creased ^to SUCH a degree as to engross their entire 
energy? .and attention, till all work and no play has be- 
come the description of these lalier days, or that the 
nations, having outgrown their childhood, no longi'f 
plane their chief joy in iilumcake and holidays, it waTC 
(liiUeuU to decide; but the glory of feast and festival 
has waned from :unoiig ns, and, like the rest of the old 
world’s customs, now presents but feeble and fading 
memorials, wdiieh every year diiniiiishcs. 

The special feasts or banquets wbieh formed such an 
important item in the expenses of earlier times, are 
indccil still worthily represented by our great jmblie 
dinners. A French tourist has remarked that every- 
thing in England begins and ends with a dinner ; and 
tile zeal of no party could be satisfactorily dqmonstrafed 
without the play of knives and forks, as if the Jilghway 
to the sympathies of the nation led through the diges- 
tive organs f)f its people. Tliese observations were 
never more strikingly verified than in the present day. 
Tlie dinner is an affair of all-wmrk, and does duty on 
every occasion : llie tribute of admiration to the genius 
of a successful poet, of sympathy with a disappointed 
politician, and of confidence in a popular minister, is a 
dinner. By this events are commemorated, political 
parties strengthened, and mercantile compaixioik'l ce- 
mented ; in short, interest, resolution, and cnthdiu'isln, 
all come out strong in the sh.ipo of a dinner. Bolls are 
at times produced by the same causes, but they gon^ 
rally come as afterpicoes, in consideration of the lati&s, 
all of whom arc not likely to bo satisfied by seeing ’ tlic 
lions feed ’ fixmi the gallery, ho^vever curious or edify- 
ing the spectacle may be ; but dining is the recognisgd 
[ demonstration of the modern Englishman. The more 
showy but uiisubslautial fetc has long been the favourite 
method in France, perhaps from its pageant-like cha- 
racler being better suited to the theatrical genius of 
the people ; but even there the dinner-giving doctrine 
has recently gained ground ; and it cannot be forgotten 
that government oppos^^on to a reform banquet w'us 
the drop that overflowed the cun in the late revolution ; 
and Iiouis-Philippc may be fabny^esud to have lost his 
crown for spoiling a dinner* ’ ' 

Tlie greatest dLsplays^ of this festive kind xnade in 
Britain of late years have originated in political zj*al. 
The^grcat banquet by which the passing of the Remrm . 
Bill Wai^,.0!|ebrate4r^4nd some of the dinners jjlvon to 
nf his popularity, are iremark- 
had no rivals in thi^J&A.qk^pt 
bnbo^'t^ d^hation banquets, and the^|e i^ven by 
' Prince Regbut',;' to tb0'\8llied sove- 

House. . /v'". ‘ ' ‘i/ ’ 

The for tli»“i^yij(.;*'^ were com- 
pleted, imme. weeks previous its oeimrta^ and ex- 
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.fjiiibited to the public, with no small profit to the regent's 
servants. *'Ave you been at OarUon 'Ouse?’ is said 
to have become a standing inquiry among Cockney 
acauaintances, the sight being regarded as scarcely in- 
ferior to the Christmas pantomime. Bat even kings and 
princes no longer feast as of old. What arc our modern 
dinners, with all their toasts and speeches (the lattcrr 
by the way, being a luxury or infliction unknown to our 
ancestors), compared to the banquets chronicled among 
the doings of past generations? 

The coronation feast of Edward Ilf. cost t\ sum in 
those days equivalent to about L.40,000 of the present 
i currency; and as the chitreli came little l>elnnd the 
crown in cither ability or expense in that feasting 
lyeriod, at the installation of Ralph, abbot of St Augus- 
tine, Oantetbury, iii l.'JOJ*, six thousand guests were 
entertained with a dinner consisting of three thousand 
dishes. That these dishes must liavc been tolerably 
substantial, is presumable from the fact> recorded on 
most respectable authority, that at the marriage feast 
of Alexander III. of Scotland, and the Princess Ufar- 
! garet, daughter of Henry 111. of England, wliicli was 
solemnised at York, the archbishop of that city pie- 
sented the English king with sixty fat oxen, which 
were all consumed on tlic occasion. Some portions of 
those profuse entertainments would create something 
more than surprise in the mind of a iiSodetn diner-out : 
for c^^ample, the flesh of cranes, herons, and liawks, 
prepared in various fashions, were accounted delicacies. 
Great pieces of whale and young porpoises are men- 
tioned in terms much higher than those employed by a 
fishmonger of to-dny in describing his new turtle even 
to a Loudon alderman. 

Tliough it docs not appear that the * feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,* so often referred to since ii« men- 
tion by the original poet, formed any considerable part 
of the great old banquets, provision for ihcir mental 
refreshment .was not entirely neglected ; hut the ai>pa- 
ratus for that purpose now roads ratlier strangely, 
especially when we find mimics, and bards, and fools, 
together with morris-dances, tumblers, and moralities, j 
described as appearing between the courses under the 
title of* Interneats amusements so called were among 
the most expensive and peculiar supplies necessary for 
great fedsts of the middle ages. The Ercach particularly 
excelled in them. At a dinner given by their king, 
Charles V., to the emperor of Germany, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the following ingenious 
device was exhibited A ship with masts, sails, and 
rigg^Og.was seen first ; she had for colours the arms of 
the city of Jerusalem ; Godfrey de Bouillon appeared 
on deck, accompanied by several knights armed cap- 
a-pie ; the ship advanced into the middle of the room 
or hall, without the machine which moved it being 
perceptible. Th.en the city of Jerusalem appeared, 
with aQ its towers lined with Saracens. The ship ap- 
proached the city ; the Christians lauded, and hqgan 
the assault ; the besieged made a good defence ; several* 
scaling-ladders were thrown down ; but at length tlic 
city was taken. 

The dilUeulty of executing' such a festivo design in 
an age when mechanical science was so little under- 
stood may be imagined; but it is a proof to what 
expense and trouble the men of those days wxre willing 
to go 'fiw their feasts’ sake, and, as the chronicler adds, 

* made nil who beard of it admire, and deliglited the 
emperor between the two great courses of fish and fowl.’ 
Tlie fbasts of olul Euroiie iu their most costly days 
were, however, but feeble imitations of those by which 
the Eastern monarchs rejoiced the hearts and lightened 
the purses of their subnets about the safie period. 
The festive details in the * Arabian Nights,* so dazzling 
to the early imaginations of most readers, are, incre- 
dible as it may seem, far outshone by some foal affairs 
of the kind which have foaqfi jiJiMse in Aut^nUc history. 
The marriage feast of Caliph 

for Meteen toi, the fttber of flu te^^iertaininir 

on tlulwiikiof tbe T^ftis (iHPirdsY^iadi 




contain ; and by way of variety, between the courses 
showers of gold coins, bags of ambergris, and at length 
balls of musk, were scattered among them, the latter 
enclosing small papers, each of which w&s a ticket for 
I some of the different kinds of disposable property most 
I valued ih ABia-4ands, slaves, and horses ; the fortunate 
I scrambler being made avfare by proclamation that im- 
mediate possession should be given of whatever was 
inscribed on the paper. The eltef d*(Buvre of this feast 
was a candle of ambergris, weighing eighty pounds, 
which burned in a golden lantern in fimnt m the palace ; 
and a trayful of pearls, which the bride’s grandmother 
emptied upon her and the caliph as they sat in state. 
After this pattern wpdding, we are informed that 
£l-ma-Moon bestowed upon his father-in-law the 
revenue of a Persian province for a year, in order that 
that munificent satrap might have an opportunity of 
reimbursing himself, the taxes being completely in his 
power to increase or diminish ; and it is not probable 
that he adopted the latter arrangement. 

This present-making fashion was a frequent attend- 
ant on ancient feasts, and by no means unknown in 
Europe ; but sums of money and rich dresses seem, to 
have been the approved offerings in western lands, and 
are often mentioned as bestovred by sovereigM on their 
guests. A curious and somewhat characteristio mode 
of presentation was once adopted by a Chinese emperor 
at a great feast given to celebrate the birth of bis son,' 
Tire utensils w'ith vrhich each guest was provided for the 
occasion were according to the rank of the user ; the 
lowest of gold, and those in the ascending scale orna- 
mented with gems of more or less value public 

crier in the midst of the entertainment annol^eed that 
they }iad his majesty’s permission to carry them homo 
wlien the assembly broke tip. Asia is indeed the native 
soil of feasts, where they have expanded to the greatest* 
niaprnificonee. TJie diminished power and wealth of 
its princfis no longer enable them to emulate the wed- 
ding of ICl-iua-Moon ; but they still maintain the feast- 
ing fasltion of their ancestors, with all the remnants of 
expense and splendoy they can muster ; and so essen- 
tial is a feast ou felicitous occasions considered to the 
respectability df private life, tliat families of even the 
inferior castes in Ilindoostan have been known to expend 
not only the savings of years, but their entire means of 
subsistence, in furnisfiing forth a single wedding. It 
lias even Inxin urged as an excuse for the infanticide of 
female children, in former times more frequent among 
them, that the expense of marriage feasts would theroh}^ 
be spared to the family. So much for Eastern provi- 
dence ! 

To use an American xdiras^ the further we * advance 
backward’ in civilisation, the importance and magnitude 
of feasts continually increase. Atliemeus describes an 
entertainment given by an ancient Gaelic prince to his 
whole people, and all strangers who chose to attend: it 
lasted for a whole year, according to that author, and 
the hill of fore consumed, he states* was such as would 
astonish tho world. A feast among the aadent Britons 
appears, by the following description, to liave been a very 
different affair from the annual banquet at Apsley House, 
or even a great political dinner, not to mention the 
Lord Mayor’s display. The dishes in which the meat 
was served up were eiilier of wood, eaithenware, or a 
kind of baskets made of osiers. * The guests safe in a 
circle upon the ground: a low table or stool was set 
before each person, with a portion of the meat allotted 
to him upon it In this distribution they never ne- 
glected to set the largest and best pieces befi>re those 
who were most diitingulriied for their rank, their ex- 
ploits, or their wealth. 

There is a tradition In trsihind regarding a Celtic 
chief, whoso pride and generosity are said to have been 
equally remiurkable. He had made a feasts the last of 
many by which Ifia mfe vfki distingubdiedi but finding 
Ins funds utterly inadequate to go heyond tlto second 
day. and less ^an three being oSnsi^red niggardly in 
his laud and timesi bo contrived a huiit for the company 
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on thn monling of the third, leaving orders with his 
servants to bam the castle ia their absence, as the only 
possible apology for abridging the festivities. The 
legend adds-- his command was executed, and the chief, 
with all his family, went to seek their fortune on the 
continent, whence none of them«ver returned. 

Dryden’s weU*]cnown poem, ^Alexander’s Feast,* re- 
cords a similar, hut far more deplorable event — the 
buminjg of a great cify, the ancient capital of Persia,' 
which was fired by Alexander and his officers in the 
frenxy of intoxication, at a feast held within its walls. 
Passing to pleasanter though ruder scenes of the festal 
order in the extreme north : a feast usually takes xdacc 
on any part of the Greenland co^st where a whale hap- 
pens to be stranded, the fare being furnished by the 
great fish. The young men of whatever tribe has de- 
spatched or discovered it— for freshness is by no means 
a requisite to Greenland cheer — assemble and construct 
a long low house of snow, there being no scarcity of 
such building materials. A circular hole in tin? end, 
generally facing the south, is left for the entrance of 
me company *, the interior is covered with skins till not 
a particle of the snow is visible, and heated with large 
earthen Iraps, in which all manner of oily matter is 
kept cons^tly burning. Tlicn the viands, prepared 
by the active hands of the ladies, and consisting of all 
the flesh of the whale, and as much train oil as cimld 
be conveniently extracted, are arranged on the centre 
of the floor in Esquimaux fasliion— the solids in the 
middle, and the oil, accompanied with stronger liquids, 
if such can be procured from any trading w^halcr, sot 
round iu coarse earthen vessels by way of liquor. A.11 
being ready, the invitations are immediately given by 
the young men, w-ho run for tliat purpose from family 
to family. They arc as speedily accepted; and when 
all the guests have arrived, the entrance hole is closed 
witMUi strong barricade made of driftwood, to keep out 
the polar bears ; but within, the revelry continues witli 
little intermission, till the whale is entirely enten up, 
and the snow house, in spite of the external cold, begins 
to melt away from its numerous yiluibitanis. 

The feasts of former times have furnislicd some of the 
most striking subjects for modern poctfy. The Holy- 
rood banquet described in Scott’s * Marmion,' .and that in 
the opening scene of the ‘Lord of,tlie Isles,' will occur to 
every reader. Mrs llemans, in her * Kaiser's Feast,' has 
epitomised tlie story of a German emperor, who, liaving 
warred with his only brother for years, and at length suc- 
ceeded in disi^ssessing him of the throne, was informed 
of his death in exile and poverty, and presented with 
his orphan children in the midst of a splendid banquet. 
The old and much diversified legend of a spectral and 
uninvited guest appearing to cLiim broken promises, or 
announce retribution, at the banquet where successful 
treachery or injustice held the highest place, is familiar 
to the poets of Europe, and contains a sounder moral 
than those generally attributed to the rude and super- 
stitious times in which it had its origin. Spectres may 
still appear at life’s feasts, though not of the kind com- 
mon in old stories, that made the lights burn blue. By 
a sort of contrast, these reflections recall a singular 
version of tlie Barmecide’s feast, said to have been en- 
acted by the notable Beau Drummell in his latter days. 
The beau lived to be old and paralytic, his fortune was 
considerably diminished, and those of his former friends 
or rivals whom he had not survived had forgotten him 
when no longer seen to reign over dinners, and legislate 
in ballrooms; but the ruling passion was still with Beau 
Brummell, and in the long winter evenings he was ac- 
customed to indulge it with make-believe dinner-parties 
in the fashion of other days, every tittle of which was 
as exactly imitated ae Ms most faithful memory could 
command t and there the old man sat, in his solitary 
room, pouring Ibrth the ancient strain of compliment 
and sslutatiou. *Ky dear duchess, I have been dying 
to see you this fortn^tl’ ‘BiifBobert, you look well, 

. in spite of politics.* * Almost late, my lord ; is it Lady 
Charlotte or the poet should account tot itr ' * And so 


I he went on, addressing beauties, ministers, and 
ieurs, long dead, and mostly forgotten, as one after an- 
other they were announced, according to his directions, 
by the footman, who iisofi to shudder years afterwards 
at the recollection of hie own ‘terrified expectations, as 
every name sounded through the lonely liduse. 

• Li short, many and curious liave been the varieties 
and accompaniments of feasts ; hut with the last-men- 
tioned specimen wc conclude for the present, proposing 
to return to the second division of our subject— Festi- 
vals and V^>hdays— in a succeeding article. 

A WALK AMONG THE EAST OF LONDON JEWS, 
We h.'ul occasion the other day to wait for a brief sjjaco 
near the India House, in Lcadcnb.-iU Street. Time 
passes but slowly wdtli the listless lounger of the pave- 
ment; so it did w'itli us. Wc inspected ten times over 
tho stores of nautical instruments, the masses of ready- 
made clothes for the hurried emigrant, the libraries of 
books of colonial interest, the plates of Indiamen in 
hurricanes oil’ tlic Cape, and of apocryphal naval battles, 
wherewith most of the shop windows in that most 
maritime of tho city Ihorouglifares are stocked ; and at 
length, tfired of what wo s.iw, turned down St Mary 
Axe into the greSt Jouisli colony of London. 

It is not a savoury locality the city Ghetto- Vie- 
turesqucncss and dirt, however, frequently go together, 
and hero assuredly w'cre botli. For Imudreds of years, 
the labyrinth of small crooked streets, blind lanes, and 
tortuous passages, ending in tiresome cn/ de sacs^ which 
strelelies awo}'^ north of Lcadenhall Street, has been in- 
habited, as it is iiih.abiteJ now, by Jews. The ancestors 
of the bearded men you meet lived and died iu those 
quaint, dirt 3 % liigh -gavellcd houses about you. For 
hundreds of years the Passover has been kept in these 
streets, and tiie probability is, that it will be observed 
there hundreds of years to come. Everything nboi'.t 
you is entirely and essentially Jewish. Five minutes’ 
walk has brought you from a Christian city to a Judaic 
I colony. It is not a solitery example of such isolated 
colonies. Every now .and then, in exploring the swanii- 
ing regions of Eastern London, you come upon a cluster 
of Jewish lanes. You may know them by the almost 
universally-opened windows, by the men and women 
seated in chairs upon the pavement before tbeir dwell- 
ings — perhaps a memorial of the patriarchal times when 
every man sat under liis ovrii fig-tree— by tho dingy 
shops of second-hand wares, the clusters of dirty frip- 
pery hung from dour-po&ts, tho plates of oil-fried fish 
displayed in the cook-shops, and tho masses of old 
iron and fusty rags, blurred phials with unwholesome 
breath, and all the chaos of grimey odds and ends 
which go to make up the stock in trade of the deolef in 
marine stores. 

The West End Jews arc few and less characteristic, 
*being in general more or less fiillon olT from the nation. 
Many, in point of fact, are in noway distinguishable ftom 
the better classes of English gentry ; they are in reality 
Englishmen, only of Jewish descent, and of the ancient 
Hebrew faith ; and that such persons, not to speak of 
the Jews generally, do not possess all the orffinary pri- 
vileges of British subjects, is by no means creditable to 
our national polity. To neither the Hebrew gentlemen, 
nor the Hebrew merchants and tradesmen in the centrM 
and western parts of the metropolis, can we refer for the 
true Jewish characteristics. We must look to the Jew 
in the East as the true object of interest He Uvea where 
lus father jived; he drives the trade his father drove j he 
marries a woman of his own race, and sends hie chil- 
dren to the synagi^e to do after him what kd has done 
himself. Sudh Is the class of people voq. Meet about 
the * ^fhea MM* df Lcadenhall Stredt To the eye 
» accustomed to the polished Judaism of the Quadrant or 
the Hayinirket uiese Eestylind GjBmoasians appear 
exaggerated Jews. Noses seem hookeA ringlets 
mm gr«$uifly klack, and eyet mm ffertiagly lustrous. 
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Everything about ttieir quarter wears a dirty, slovenly, 
yet bustling aspect. The houses are old and high, and 
appear crumbling and fading away. There is a damp, 
fusty odour lingering over the whole district. The 
glimpses you ciitcli of eld stained wooden panelings 
and musty moth-eaten window curtains, bring up un- 
pleasant associations of spiders spinning undisturbec^ 

! of ancient hcr6ditary black beetles, and other haunters 
of places unsavoury. These suspicious mansions are 
evidently crowded from the ground to the roof. Un- 
shorn men, in their shirt sleeves, smoke at the opened 
windows ; children go screaming about the doors ; dirty 
drabs of ivomen shout to each other from house to 
house ; and knots of men, many of them bearded, all of 
them black haired and blacdc eyed, lounge round the 
thresholds, bargaining tiiid disputing in that liarsh, 
snivelling, Jewish accent which makes you sometimes 
doubt whether those who use it bo speaking English or 
no. And thus you fisli your way along the glittery 
stones, amid rotting vegetables, fish offals, well-churned 
and trampled mud, and a host of other abominations, 
turning from one narrow dirty lane into another, catch- 
ing glimpses of close-confincd coiirt.^ and narrow sodden 
wynds, wiLli yellowish-hucd linen lluttering aloft from 
poles, and everywhere surrounded by the same piles of 
higb, grimey houses, smoke-hued, and reeking hot 
fetid vapours. v 

At length, perhaps, you will turn unexpeetedly into 
a small square. Instantly you feel that you .are in a 
f now homiaphere. Although still on Jewidli ground, 
i you have left behind 5'oii tlic smell of fisii, and the 
frowzy odours of old clothes, to cxpcTicnce in exchange 
1 an intense effusion of the pcrfnrnc of or.inges. You j 
j tread on something soft, and perceive that yc>u .are 
I trampling on a small mountain of orange-peel, mingled | 
' nitli mashy lumps of soft and decayed fruit. All round 
j you are orange shops, or rather stnlla— <ljirk, dism.al 
j placea— on which you can sec piles of liie fruit arranged 
; upon low tables and (Muntcra, and superintended by 
dirty Jewish boys and as dirty dewisli matrons. You are 
in the Orange Change, wlicre all the itinerant Hebrew 
dealers in the frnit come to purchase Iheir slock**, and 
whence tiiey roll it about on their barrows tthrongii all 
wide lx)ndon. Thu houses of the square arc of much 
the same (dass as those wc liave been describing. A 
; tavern at the corner boasts a sign, decorated with He- 
brew inscriptions and Jewish symbols ; and if you look 
about, you will recognise, what you never see on the 
dead wails of any other part of London, idacards couched 
partially, or altogether, in the Hebrew language, and 
addressed to * the Jewish public.’ Many of these docu- 
ments refer to cakes, meats, and other viands in ex- 
clusive use amongst the Jews, princip.ally at their times 
of religious festivity. You will be sure to see ailvcrtijso- 
meqts of ‘ Cosher Hum,’ and ‘ Motsos’ — the latter being, 
we believe, tlie appellation of the JPassover cakes of un- 
leavened bread. Here and llicrc too 3'ou w'ill observe 
a newBveuder’s or bookseller’s shop, full of Hebrew 
literature, and generally displaying in the windows the 
extended sheets of Jewish journals, of wliich there were, 
until lately, two, now reduced to one ; very little, if at 
all, known beyond the Israelitish coiniiuinity. 

Leaving the Orange Mart, and proceeding some little 
way westward, we come upon another distinctive fea- 
ture of, the disli'icfc— the Clothes Mart. Here is the very 
centre of the trade carried on throughout all London 
in old dothes. The tril^e of shabby, black-muzzled 
hawkers, who wander from street to street, shouting 
their monotonous ohant of ‘Old cloT bring their trea- 
sures of cast-off raiment here. Running along and 
.across broad yards, are squares and rows (C rickety 
old slieds, with benclies and frames for exposing the 
peculiar merchandise to the best advantage; whole 
streets or avenues, it may ^ said, of i^bby-gentecl 
garments. Crowded by a miutitudc of^sbabhier-living 
jnen, chofleriug over their exalting^ depre- 

ciating their meritiB, disputing about thjS .texture of 
a stuff accosting likely ijnietomors, x^ushi^g/bustHug, 


laughing, and joking. The buyers and the sellers 
group, and swarm, and cluster around throngs of dark, 
mildewy-looking men, most«of them with their pro- 
fessional black bags over their shoulders. Nor, outside 
the mart, is tlie activity and bustle loss great : there 
venders and purchasers are seen going in groups to 
cement tbeir bargains ii» the low-browed, dark public- 
houses; the narrow street is choked up by the carts 
and barrows of sellers of vegetables and fish ; riatternly 
women scream and scold over slimy piles of flounders, 
and soft, sodden lumi>B of salmon ; the cheap cook- 
shops arc crowded by amateurs of simmering, three- 
days-stewed meat, gi^d pies of unknown materials ; 
barefooted urchins drive hard bargains with applc- 
w'omen and baked-potato men, or ^rliaps over the trays 
of whelks and periwinkles deposited upon hampers at 
every ciorner. Alternating with these clieap provision- 
shops and stands are magazines of old iron, brokers’ 
establishments, and grimey coal and potato sheds ; while, 
crowi^ng backwards and forwanls, chattering and hal- 
looing, there swarms hither and thither the coarse, 
dirt3% Jew'ish population, only broken here and there by 
the blue uniform of the policeman, who stands with aU 
his eyes about him at the corner, or by the stately form 
and the long flowing robes of the rabbi, as he slowly 
picks his wa^' amid bis flock to the neighbouring syna- 
gogue. 

Altogctlior, the scene is a strange, but not a pleasing 
one. Dirt is the prevailing feature — dirt in the street, 
dirt in the houses, dirt in the men and women. Pity 
it is that of all their Oriental customs, cleanliness 
should be almost the only one which the Jews have 
entirely forgotten. Yet they look content and happy 
in Ihcir foulness; reflecting, no doubt, that as good a 
iKirgain can be made in tainted air .as in the wholesomest 
breeze. TJiat important point settled, the Jews, nl- 
ihougli they may make an article of merchandtee of 
soap, niipear to consider it as a commodity with which 
they liave no other necessary connection.* 

T H,E V/ I L L. 

liy ANNA MAUI A SARCJEANT. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Oak wood 
Hull hcciiinc, l).v purchase, the property of a ^ntleman 
named Willoughby. the former owner— the last re- 
presentative of an ancient family, who bod dissipated a 
large fortune in extravagance — the new proprietor was 
a complete contrast, being parsimonious in the extreme. 
The halls wliicli had once resounded with merrimont 
were now deserted, except by the swallows and martins, 
which built their nests in the recesses of the richly- 
painted windows, and flew at pleasure through the many 
.apertures wliich were suffered to remain unrepaired. 
Instead of the almost princely train of attendants the 
young marquis had in waiting, the new ocoupant hired 
but three domestics— an elderly woman, who performed 
the duties of housekeeper to this meagre estauishpaeitt 
a man who fllled the several offices m butler, footmao, 
and gardener ; and his wife, who acted as both cook and 
housemaid. Mr '\ViIluughb3' was a bachelor and a vale- 
tudinarian, and he had chosen this spot on account of 
its retirement and the salubrity of the air. The prin- 
cipal part of his life had been spent in India, where he 
had amassed considerable wealth, but his dedining state 
of hcaltli had obliged him to return to his native laud. 
He was one of those characters who may be said to be 
spoiled by prosperity. Having met with anusnsl suc- 
ccsB in his own undertakings, he had become ungenerous 
in his opinions of those to whom fortune had been less 


* * Constnni readon* will readUy dhderstsiul that thh writing 
ana publisliing of this pap«r are not iwomptad by anyihtiig like a 
wihb to amiuMb by ridicule of a dc^precsed and 
treated race. 7t has suemed to us, however, 

4iigh-co1ourcd eketch of iha Jews’ qwterol Lonm uMiSht have 
a beneflctol efi'ect, in leading to im|irbveiStent'te. 
habits and doniestio oonditlons on whtdi hMsdlh, oild even morals, 
SQ intimately 4o|Mnid.^ied. / •, 
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kind ; and towards his dex>eiulents he was exacting, 
tyrannical, and overbearing. The chief aim of his exist- 
ence had been to accumniatc iVealth ; but this accom- 
Xdished, he was incapable of enjoying the blessings it 
might have purchased. The coni^tant companion. of 
this miserable old man was an orphan niece, t]lid 
daughter of a decMsed brotHbr; and the adoption of 
this child was the’ only benev^ent act he was ever 
known to perform. Some gleam of nat\irul affection 
had warmed his sordid nature when his dying relative 
had intreated him to succour his friendless and por- 
tionless girl ; but his subsequent conduct towards her 
proved that tbo protection he had for so many yunis 
afforded her was purely sdflsh. ^ When he became the 
subject of a debilitating disease,” no one else would en> 
dure his impatience and fretfulness, more especially as 
his domestics were but ill requited for the services they 
rendered him. The patience with which this gentle 
creature endured the ill-humour of her invalid uncle 
was by many attributed to interested views, it during 
generdly supposed that she was to become his heiress ; 
but such persons wrongly estimated the character of 
Gertrude Willoughby : her unremitting attentions and 
meek forbearance sprung from a deep sense of grati- 
tude. Her aged relative had, she said, been a father to 
her in her utmost need, and she dccniod it her duty to 
repay the debt by fulfilling a daughter’s part. 

Mt Willoughby was a bigoted professor of religion, 
tliough lamentably deficient in practical piety ; and the 
Itev. Mr Vivian, the rector of the parish, was tlie only 
person who was ever received as a guest at the inhos- 
pitable mansion. The young churchman was liandsome, 
talented, and accomplished : it was therefore no matter 
of surprise that he should make an impression on the 
warm and susceptible heart of its fair inmate. From 
the hour when slie was bereft of her natural protector, 
she JUad never till now met with a congeniul mind. 
The attachment was mutual ; and slic was too little 
versed in the cold policy of llie world, to take it once 
lute consideration that her uncle might object to the 
union. Though Mr Vivian wap without personal pro- 
perty, he thought that, ns hi.s failiily was uucx(X'X>tion- 
able, and his talents were likely to gain Ifim preferment, 
there could be no reasonable objections to the niatcli. 
He calculated also on the favour w'itb which the old 
man had hitherto regarded him. *But love and the san- 
guine spirits of youth hud deceived him ; for no sooner 
did he propose himself as a suitor for the young lady, 
lliau her uncle, in a fit of ungovernable rage, percmi)- 
torily ordered him to quit the house, and never more to 
enter it. To the sordid heart of AVilloughby all appeal 
was useless. It was his determination that if his niece 
ever married, it should be some wealthy person ; and 
he was, moreover,, too dependent upon her for liis daily 
comforts, to make a sacrifice for her happiness. The 
unforfunate girl had therefore to endure an augmenta- 
tion of spleen for what he termed tlic rector’s temerity 
and her ingratitude. 

Gertrude now found her position almost insupport- 
able. A sense of duty had hitherto chained her to the 
sick couch of her relative ; but now that he had acted 
so unkind a part, she began to question if any moral 
obli^tion really bound her to devote her life to his 
service. Her lover, meanwhile, importunately urged his | 
suit , by letters sent through the medium of one of the 
domestiM39> He could not but be aware that any step 
taken by Miss Willoughby against the wishes of her 
uncle v^Uij^^la^bably deprive her of his fortune ; but he 
Witt teo sitteerely attach^ to her to allow any mercenary 
cbnsidiwldoiitjn, to . his conduct. He pleaded 

that his was sufficient to provide them with all 
the coihforts of life ; itft luxuries, he said, neither of i 
them jdcsirad. The result of this correspondence was, I 
that after a .fadef period of hesitation, Gertrude vOlun- ! 
tarily left the Hall to become toe wife of the young 
ohurchmant mistress of the humble parsonage. 

I The rage of the old man at the desertion of his niece 
knew no bounds, and it operated so powerfully upon 


his health, that he became a more confirmed invalid ( 
than before. 

I must now introduce a new, but not unimportant 
personage, to the readir : this was Mary, or, as slio 
llawkms, the hoUsJkeeper 
at toe Hall, strange stories were' whispered in toe 
eotiages concerning this woman’s early history; but 
all that was really known of her was, that she came 
with her daughter, then a young woman of two or three- ' 
aiid-twenty, to reside in the village, a few montos prior 
to the piychaso of the estate by Mr Willoughby, and 
that she was immediately engaged in his establishnienf. 
The powerful influence she appeared to have over k 
man who would permit no one else to ()i»posc his wishes, 
was a matter of surprise. Tliat influence had not been 
exerted to promote the interests of her master’s prot«g6c; 
and now that she had given him some grounds of com- 
plaint, she failed not to do her utmost to aggravate her 
young mistress’s offence. So completely did her plan 
of separating the uncle and niece succeed, that the old 
man positively rcfuscjd every solicitation made by Ger- 
trude to be admitted again to his presence, though she 
had afterwards reason to believe that the letters con- 
taining these appeals had been intercepted by the wily 
attendant, who, now that Willoughby was wholly con- 
fined to^iis chamber, seldom quitted his side for an hour. 

^'I'.c contiiiucib displeasure of her relative was the 
barrier to the young wife’s happiness; for she en- 
tered on her new duties with delight, and fulQUeu them 
in a iiiamicr wliich reflected the higheat-i'tp'edit U})ou 
her character. Hers were the quiet unobtriisiv& virtues 
whieli shine most conspicuously W'iihin the hallowed 
circle of home ; but as iiiistrcss of the rectory, slie ligd 
a far wider splicre of usefulness than wJien the humble 
dependent of the niggardly master of the Hall. Her 
liberal liand was now open to relieve the tcniporid wants 
of her Imsbaiid’s poor parishioners, and she was no less 
willing to co-operate in administering to their spiritual 
necessities. How much good may be accomplished 
tlirough tiic instrumentality of a pious and amiable 
woman, who devotes her days to ofUccs of cliarity, too 
records of eternity will alone unfold 1 

Many yejifs glided on thus tranquilly, W'hen an inci- 
dent occurred which effected an unlooked-for change in’ 
tlic rector’s family. 

The parsoinige-liouBc was situated on an eminence 
commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
country ; the Hall was, however, Only discernible from 
the window of one of the chambers. When Gertrude 
first became an inmate of the dwelling, she was wont to 
visit this apartment, that she might cast a glanco 
towards her late abode. Hong association had made 
her unede more dear to her than she had herself deemed 
Xmssible; but as year after year passed, and he took 
nut the Slightest notice of her, all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation ceased. It was the evening of the seventh 
anniversary of her wedding-day; she was now the 
•mother of a little fairy, who made her home even 
more happy than heretofore. She felt, however, on tois 
occasion some renewed yearnings of aliection towards 
the protector of her helpless youth, and too escaped 
from the cheerful fireside, and the more than usually 
gay circle wliich were gathered there, to spend a few - 
minutes in meditation at the little casement The 
night was dark, and she could not discern tlie mansion, , 
but she fixed her eyes in the direction, and called dovifn^ 
a blessing on the bead of its occupant. A sudden blaa^^ 
of light here attracted her attention, and curiosity was 
changed to alarm when she observed that it increased 
in magnitude. ' The Hall is on fire .'—tbo Hiidl is on 
firer sh^ shrieked ffitto; and her cry bip^i her 
husband Ond chMreu to toe spot Her •ttttem .was 
too true : some combustible matter had 
ignited the servants* offices, and the lefit of tbo 
bttildbg’liras enveloped in fiame and speicm*' 

Unpopular as Mr Willoughl^*s pitfsitinonloas spirit 
liad made/j^im amongstMibe vOla^^; they, for toe 
sake of bit iimiable nieco^ vrere nqf i^owia rendering 
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assistAncc. The man-servant come Tanning to solicit 
it just as Air Vivian vas summoning them to the duty. 
Tiic devastating element in the meantime destroyed 
nearly the ivliolc of the wing; and the miserable old 
man, who was lying totally hd^oss in one of the cham- 
bers, was with difficulty conveyed by In's two female 
domestics to a^cottage in the vicinity. Here Gertrude 
and her husband found him in a state of terror which 
had almost bereft him of reason. The meeting was 
affecting in the extreme. Seven years liad elapsed since 
they had seen each other, and tliose years wrought 
a great change in the aspect of the invalid. lie appeared 
more like some ghastly spectre tlum a living being. lie 
survived the shock but a few days, and the only sane 
sentences he was heard to utter were violent sclf^accu- 
sationa for having wronged his innocent niece. 

These observations naturally led Airs Vivian to sup- 
pose that the pro|)crty had been willed away from her. 
Great, tiiercforc, was her surprise, when, in a deed-box 
which had escaped the fire, a ’will, duly signed and 
scaled, was found, making her his sole heiress. This 
document bore the date of tlie year in which the testa- 
tor had taken up his residence jit the 

It is lierc necessary to state, that after assisting her 
fellow-servant in conveying her master from the flaming 
mansion, Alolly Uawicins had been seized witV a fit of 
paralysis, ivhich deprived her of speech and conscious- 
ness. , She lay for some weeks in tlic cottngo of her 
daughter, wlio was now married to a labourer, and still 
resided in the village ; and hercs she breathed her last. 
Juditii Hawkins, or rather Judith Dawson, was disliked 
and shunned if possible even more than her mother hurl 
been. The poor man wlio was so unhappy as to make 
her his wife was little better than an idiot, and site con- 
sequently exerted undisputed authority in the family. 
This woman violently and pertinaciously persisted tiial 
the Hall, and the imraeiise wealth left hy tise late Air 
Willoughby, was her mother’s ; tliat it hud heeii willed 
to Alolly by that gentleman in consideration of her 
long and faithful services ; and that there w'as a docu- 
ment yet in existence (though it had been aupprcfisi'd 
l)y the persons interested) which would prove the trtiUi 
of her statements. These assertions greatly aflcctcd the 
sensitive mind of Gertrude, She thought it Jiot impro- 
bable that her uncle had in a lit of auger willed away 
the property which he had previously designed for iier. 
llis dying words in a great measure corroborated the 
supposition ; yet, as justice w'as certainly on her side, 
and the pretended heiress lay in a state wdiich gave no 
prospect of light being thrown upon tlie subject, she 
hesitated not to take possession of the disputed wealth. 

The Hall underwent partial rebuilding and thorough 
repair, and the rector’s family subsequently left the little 
parsonage, and took up their abode in it. Air Vivian was 
now a rich man ; but he was too deeply interested in 
tbe profession to which he had devoted hinisel^’, to re- 
linquish it because he no longer stood in need its 
emoluments. He merely engaged a curate to assist, tef 
whom he paid the whole of the proceeds of the living, 
and still dwelt amongst his flodc, like a father amongst 
his beloved children. Gertrude had it now in her power 
to excrcue benevolence witliout making those sclf-aacri- 
flees which she had hitherto done, and she and her hus- 
band went hand in hand in works of love and charity. 

Oonte^ to the wishes of Airs Vivian, the two 
domestic who had resided so many years with Mr 
Willoughby 'left the house at his death, and removed 
into one of the northern shires. As these people had 
always shown great attachment to her, she was much 
surprised «t their determination. Ko mention was 
made of them in the will; hut deeming tlw!& services 
deseping a reemnpense, she presented them with a 
handsome sum ere she sufiered them to depart. 

Gertrude now filled up her ertablishment ftom her 
husband’s parishioners j and atronge as it may apiieap,^ , 
amongst there was Susan Dawson, the daughter of hep 
become -atiaehed to Mrs 
Vivian naviog been apux>il in the village itchool 




at which that lady presided, and Ae now begged per- 
mission to become an andeiHuervant in her nursery. 
Gertrude was too generous to permit the misoondoct of 
the mother to affect her treatment of the daughter. 
She, moreover, saw that to remove her from the con- 
taminating influence of evil example would probably bo 
to save her from ruin, mid she therefore acceded to her 
request witliout heBiti|tion. 

Another seven years elapsed with little change, ex- 
cepting that Mr Vivian’s mmily increased in number, 
and, if possible, enjoyed on increase of happiness. A 
fresh vicissitude, however, now took place ia Gertrude's 
eventful life. Great events frequently spring from 
apparently trifling causes, and we must here enter into 
the detail of some seemingly insignifleant matters, in 
order to proceed witli our story. 

Some relatives of Mr Vivian, who had been abroad 
for several years, wrote to intimate an intention to visit 
him CH route on their return to their residence in Eng- 
liimD As this family consisted of the master and mis- 
tress, servants and children, much preparation was 
necessary for their accommodation. Airs Vivian, there- 
fore, proposed that some chambers, which had not been 
made use of since the death of her uncle, should be 
comforlahly furnished for the reception of her own 
domestics, and that they sliould give up their apart- 
ments for the time to the strangers. This proposition 
met with general approval, with but one exception, 
and that was to the room which had been occupied by 
Alolly Hawkins. A superstitious dread of they knew 
not wliat made the ignorant people shrink from the 
thought of sleeping in a chamber which she had tenanted. 
Susan Dawson, ivho was superior to such fears, volun- 
teered, however, to become the occupant The old 
woman was her grandmother, and perhaps she was a 
little indignant at the odium cast upon her character. 
The servants ivero loud in their opposition to what they 
termed her folly. They wen? sure, they said, some evil 
would happen to her : and, by a singular coincidence, 
the girl liud not occupied the cliaraber many nights, ere 
I blic was taken sudd<jnly and seriously ill. The cause 
I did not certainly originate in the apartment, or any- 
> thing connected with it, but no reasoning could per- 
suade the supc rstitious people out of their preconceived 
opinions on the subject. 

Judith, bad as she Vas, w’as not wholly without na- 
tural affection ; and hearing that her child was lying ill 
at the Hall, she broke a vow she had made, never to 
enter a house in wliicli Mrs Vivian was mistress, and 
even solicited permission to attend her daughter in the 
capacity of nurse. Gertrude could not refuse so reason- 
able .*1 request, though it was far from agreeable to her 
to have a person of Judith Dawson’s habits ai an in- 
inato of her quiet dwelling. 

The crisis of Susan’s malady proved fisrourable ; but 
as she was for some weeks in a state of extreme weak- 
ness, and unable to leave her chamber, her mother still 
continued to attend her. Judith was one day reaching 
down a book from a closet, in compUanoe witli the 
request of the invalid, when her hand unconsciously 
touched a secret opening, which disclosed a amaU aper- 
ture in the wall, wherein something lay conc^ed ; she 
seized on it with the eagerness of a Yiutare lighting on 
unexpected prey. 

* Cannot you And the book, mother?* asked tho sick 
girl, drawing aside the curtain as she spoke. The 
^most fiendish expression whioli sat upon the oonnte- 
uance of her parent terrified her. ' What is the mat- 
ter?* she demanded, scarcely knowing whether to be- 
lieve she was iu a state of sanity or not. 

* Nothing— nothing,’ was the woman's reply; and she 
strove to conceal the |rerchmeiit, for such it woflfi irhich 
she had purloined, in her apron. 

* Mother, you have taken soniethitig from that closet ; 

whatever it may be, it is udther yours mt mine. 1 
intreat of you to restofb it to its place-’ , 

Judith answered by a burst uf wjjd,la»ghter. Fmd- 
ing all attempts at conoeahiisiltt she resolved 
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to tetrify her daughter into silence. * I have found 
that which will show who is mistress of this mansion,’ 
she exultingly said, holding up the scroll to Susan's 
Tiew ; ‘ but I charge you to speak of it at your periL 
Mrs Vivian will learn her downfall soon enough.’ 

The menacing words which fell from the lips of her 
parent, the horrible gestures which accompanied them, 
and a presentiment that some evil was impending, ope- 
rated so powerfully on the feelinjpa of the sick girl, that 
she sunk back on her pillow in a state of insensibility. 
A relapse of the disorder was the result. But though 
her life was now in imminent danger, Judith did not 
scruple to leave her, and set out that very night on a 
journey to London, that she might have legal advice on 
the matter which was uppermost in her thoughts. 

Dread of her mother’s resentment, aud disinclination 
to expose her faults, induced Susan to regard her in- 
junction to silence ; hut the concealment preyed on her 
mind, and affected her already enfeebled frame to such 
a degree, that though the malady was subdued, it was 
apprehended that she would sink into a decline. Susan's 
fondness for the children, and her gcucral good conduct, 
had much endeared her to her mistress, and Mrs 
Vivian proposed visiting an adjacent w'ateriiig-idace, 
for the sole purpose of affording her the bcuetit of 
change of air and sea-bathing. The family were on the 
evo of departure, when ax)prised, through the nKaliuni 
of a man of law, that proceedings would forlhwith be 
commenced against Gertrude Vivian for the unlawful 
possession of certain property, which could be proved 
to belong to ono Judith Dawson, in right of her luotliur 
Mary llawkins, whom he afilrnicd to have been tin* 
lawful heiress to the said property. 

This letter threw the Vivians hito consternation. 
The matter had remained quiet so long, that they had 
almost forgotten that their right had been disputed. 
The rector was willing to hope tliat no positive docu- 
ment had been found; but Susan, to whom tlio iiitclll- 
gciice was tenderly communicated by her gtmtle nuR- 
ti'css, now felt it to be her duty to reveal all she knew 
on the subject. This confession threw a frc.sli aspect ou 
the affair: still Mr Vivian liopld it could bo jjrovxd 
that the to-stator was in a state of iuiUfeility when tho 
more recent will was dictated and signed; on this 
ground liis wife could maintain her own right to be 
inviolate. The visit to tho waleflng-pbicc was of course 
set aside, and Susan earnestly beg^d permission to 
accompany them to Ijondon. She felt herself placed 
in a most painfuL position. Her conscience, judgment, 
and every sentiment of affection and gratitude, inducccl 
her to espouse the cause of tlie Vivians— tb espouse it 
in opposition to a parent. 

We will not dwell upon the process of law : suflice it 
to say, tliat when the new will was brought before the 
court, it was found to be legal. It haA been dul^^ signc<l 
by the late Mr Willoughby’s two domestics, John and* 
Margaret Webb ; and these persons, having been sub- 
pcenaed by Judith Dawson, were obliged to confess, 
when put to their oath, tliougU it was with evident 
reluctance, that their late master was to all appearance 
perfectly sane when the will received his signature. 

The fact was, that Webb aud his wife hiM 
prevailed on to give tlicir sanction to what tho^ 
felt to be an unjust act ; and they had left the neigh- 
bourhood on the death of their master, with tlie hope 
of esOapiog any further involvement in the unhappy 
affair^ sbould the wiU in favour of the old woman ever 
come to light. 

By these means Gertrude was dispossessed of her 
unckfs proMty, and, with her family, once again re- 
turn^ to, the rectory. Mrs Dawson did not make, as 
may be si^^poted, a very good use of the wealth she had 
acquired by such means. She launched out into the 
most reckless extravagance, and gathered together a 
number of dissolute and unprincipled j^ple, whose, 
persuasibns and intemperate eXhmple had so powerful 
an ajfeet on tho weak thind of her husband, thgt he fell 
a vioi^'to the mmesses in which he was induced to 


indulge. No words can give an adequate idea of t\\e 
distress endured by Susan. The holy influences of 
such a homo as she shared in the rector’s family had 
naturally tended to elevutr^ her character, as well as 
refine her manners ; and she now positively refused to 
share any part of the ill-goticn wealth. As Mrs Vivian 
qovid no longer afibrd to keep up her former establish- 
ment, she sought a situation in a distant town, that she 
might be removed from the move imraediath knowledge 
of what was x>assing in her native village. 

Growii^ weary at length of the amusements which 
a country village afforded, Mrs J'^awson imrchased a 
bfindsome house in one of tlie principal squares in tho 
metropolis. She here spent her time in frequenting 
places of public resort, or in giving expensive entertain- 
ments. There are always a set of persons to be met with 
who will flutter around the wealthy, l)c their preten- 
sions to respectability or their moral worth what it 
may. The widow, liiorelbre, found it an easy matter 
to fill her spacious drawing-rooms With guests who 
wore at least a fasliioiiablc appearance. If their clia- 
rncters had been invesligited, it would have been dis- 
covered that not one of them could bear a very strict 
scrutiny. 

A career of reckless vice is not often lohk^duration. 
Snell Ayvs the case with the course pursued by thii 
worthless woinav. In less than tlir^c years after she 
became possessed of Jlr AVilloiighby’s projicrty, she met 
Avitli an accident which suddenly terminated her'iniscr- 
able life. 

The drcarlfnl intelligence was communicated to iSusan 
by the attorney who Jiad acted i’or her mother in the 
late law aflair ; and he made it known in so abriqit and 
unfeeling a manner, that her sciisifcivo mind for a tiiiio 
sunk under it, and she was again thrown upon a bed of 
sickness. The first shoisk over, however, she made a 
strong eirort to undertake a journey to liernativc village, 
wdth the view of paying a visit to her late master and 
mictress. 

It w'as the winter season, and night Iiad dosed in cre 
the chaise in wliicli she travelled •reached tho place of 
its destination. !SUc ivus an unexpected guest, but not 1 
on that accf^int unwelcome. 'J’lic family group, collected I 
around a blazing fire in tho little parlour, now consisted ' 
of eight smiling faces. Mr Vivian was reading doud 
from an amusing and instructive volume, whilst his wife 
and elder daughters were engaged with tho needle. It 
was a beautiful picture of domestic harmony and hap- 
piness, and it so powerfully alfccted the mind of the 
visitor, that slie could not utter a word in reply to the 
various questions put to her regarding lier health, and 
v/htUier, judging from her Jiagg:urd aspect, any misfor- 
tune laid befallen Iier. 

* It is not in tlu* power cf w'ealth to purchase such 
peace as 1 find here,’ she mentally soliloquised, *.nor 
can it, I think, even add to it.’ 

yhe family had not heard of the death of Mrs Daw- 
son. Great was therefore their suriuisc when Susan, 
on recovering her self-possession, put into the rector's 
hands a pax)er signed by herself, giving up all claim to 
the iiropcrty, which, she affirmed, bad been legally, but 
iicvertiieiess unjustly, held by her late mother. Asto- 
nishment for some moments chained Mr Vivian’s lips ; | 
but wiicn he did speak, it waa to cxpiesa the admiration ; 
he felt for this noble act. Gertrude embrfe^ her as 
she would have done a sister or a daught^'^SI^Ultgr 
Susan,’ she said, * your exemplary conduct has ooA 
ferred more real honour upon you than a coronet eoUMT^ 
have bestowed. You love us, and you imagine that 
yon owe us a debt of graUtude, but I am tbftt 

a higher feotive has instigated you to this sSt^jiaeriflee. 
A deep sense of justice, which the laws of nuAi Oftauot 
controvert, though they may render it has 

been the leading spring of your aettbuei )^^ybu\Vould 
have rchnquished a claim you fdt to hftd wo 

been total strangers to you.' ' 

* Yott,ksve rightly judged mo, dear Mrs Vivian/ 
Susia uu^j^eiaxiswcr. 
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Gertrude, with the perfect concunrence of her hus- 
band, would have forced a considerable sum on the 
noble-minded girl, who was thus the means of reinstat- 
ing them in their former affluence, but she positively 
refused its acceptance. It was her wish to resume her 
former position in the family, but they would not hear 
of her being received otherwise than as a friend. Aii- 
otlier offer was, however, made her, which was, to be- 
come the iiKstress of an establishment of her own. A 
young farmer in the neighbourhood, charmed with the 
part slio had taken in the affair, now came forivard 
as a suitor for her hand, and was .'icccpted. ^ 

It need scarcely be told that Mr and Mrs Vivian did 
all in their power to advance Dic interests and ]>romote 
the happiness of the young couple. They educated their 
children, and advanced tlieir interests in life. Nearly 
threescore years have passed since the above-related 
transactions occurred. Tiie inhabitants of the llall and 
the inmates of the farm nov/ lie in the little churchy.ard, 
but the name of Susau Dawson is remembered in her 
native village, and her moral worth is still the thnuc of 
panegyric among its iiiliabitaiits. 


* SW'iVUM OF LOCUSTS. 

IjJoaking of nntiiral exhibitions, a fall of l(»eu.sts is, l)r- 
youd all cumparison, the luost awful T hsjvc ever sA*n ; and 
1 may bo excnbcdfur digressing from the iirirnodiato ilirrad 
of iiiy narrative to give iny readers Roiue aocount of that 
dreadful scourge, which is considered in eastern and .south- 
ern countries the most unfailing manifestation of the wrath 
of God. Travelling along the. western coa^t of Africa, T 
once beheld this tonible iiiHietion. 'I'liese creatures fell in 
tlmimnda and ten thuiisauds around us iind upon us,rJoiig 
the sandn on which we W’cre riding, and on the sea that was 
bciiting at our feet ; yot we were removed from their riiosl 
ojjprcssivo iniluemjo ; for a few linndrtfd yar<U to our right, 
darkening the air, ilio great innuiucrahic host came on 
slowly and steadily, advancing in ti direct line, and in a 
mighty moving column. Tlie fall of locusts from thi.s leii- 
tral eoluinu was so great, that when a cow, (Jirectly under 
tko line, of flight, atlempting inefleetually to graze in the 
Held, approached her mouth to iluj grass, there rose inline- 
diatcly so dense a hwanri, that her iu;a<l was for (he nio- 
inent aluic.si eoncealeil Ircnn sight ; and as she fiiovi'd along, 
bewildered by this worse tlum Egyptian phigiie, cIoikIh of 
locusts ro.se up under her feet, visible even at a distance as 
cloudb of dust when set in motion b\ the wind on a slrirmy 
day. At tin: extremity of the field 1 saw the husb.iiidiiicn 
bending over their staffs, and ga/.iug with luijiele.ss eye, 
upon I hat host of death, winch sw'cpt like a destroying angel 
over the land, mid consigned to ruin all the pi'os|KJCts «jf 
the year; for wherever tliat column w ingetl its flight,, be- 
neath its withering inlluenec the golden glories of llie har- 
ve.st perished, and tiic leafy lioiioui's of llu' forest 
penrud. There stood tbo'ie ruined men, silent ;iml motion- 


of the advanoing eoltiinn, heath sot on fiie, and tn cs kind 
ling into a blaze, testified the general horror of a Nisitatfon 
which the ill-fated ialiabitants endeavoured to avert t»y 
RufiU a (‘rightful remedy. They believed that the smoke 
jirLsiijg from the buniing forest, and iiHcobdiiig into the air, 
would impede the direct iiiareh of the column, throw it 
into coufushm drive the lofusts out to sea, and thus deliver ’ 
the country from their des' slating jireseiice , — Lunl Ck/vmr- jL "SYe have 
ron's ^roriumi anri aaticiaJ ^Moravian f! 


Iiiil OF yoi:NG CELLUniTIE.*]. 

ratter carious at fiiai., to one uufamilijir with the 
‘Wl-tistic world, to aec how little yiiiith is to bo met with 
aiuoiigat the celebrities. Our >^)ung poets arc iniddle- 
age-d men ; onr liwng authors nro bsdd ; onr distinguished 
painters afe Tiassing into llic *seio and yellow fcaf;’ our 
my * young Euglandcrs ’ arc getting gray and pursy. I’he 
truth IS, m* is short, and art is long; and although a privi- 
l^cd man docs sometimes, in the ardour of youth, reach 
tlie TKttmmit of reputation by a* boiinrl, cither from the 
^digal richness of his genins^ or fi-om having hit th« 
iav^r of the ^vemeut, yet, as' a genera^ ruloj celcbTity 
: .4s slowly gained, o^td not without many years of toilsome 
effort.— -Zewes. '' ' j j . 

.' 1 ^.'- 


YESTEBDAY. 

1 SKIS it now, through l^goxte years, 

As idainly ns of yoro I 
Though grief and age have worn life’s page 
And stained its trocos o'er. 

That fairy home dr boyhood’s time. 

When the in'Orid was pure and gay. 

Comes sweeping back o’er memory's traek 
As fresh os yesterday. 

I ECO again the well-known Bcen&- 
I trc.'id the path anew 
^VlIo^c lily, rose, and egluntlne, 
Ci)mm{ngIlng,fragranoe threw : 

Vou cannot say I’m weak and old, 

Or that niy IocUk arc gray— 

I'm halo and young— T stand among 
The scenes of yesterday I 

^ Thou roYcrend, old, and hallowed nak, 

1 hail theo once nguia ! 

The stately wave tliy hronches gave 
T« i.v>ienin now as then, 

When iiiidcrneath thy ch.-inn^d shade 
1 mused tlu* hours away, 

Niir Ihniiglit too bright tlie dreams I iiiudc 
In sunny yesterday. 

'J’liou creeping vino, that lov'st to twine 
Aroiinil the cottage dour. 

And weave thy slender, net ty amis 
fil^ chnnibcr lattice o’er — 
l‘\v clapped roy little hands fur glee. 

And tluiiight no vino so gay 
As the vine that clustcnul fruits for iiio 
la chUiliiuod’s ye.itcrday ! 

Yo tint! d no'vci.-* of varied hue, 

'('hat fringe the walks along — 

Vc itiodv si plants that hide from view 
Auitd >l the blooming throng— 

I'm bounding down ymir garden slope 
With my long-forgot * lluira ! ’ 

I'm shouting loifd the song of Hope 
You taught mo yesterday I 

Alas! alas! that b 03 hJi song. 

For me, is hushed and htlll ; 

Tlu hhiod that dtineed so light along 
L'rccjw .slowly uow and chill ; 

My sight grows dim— my limbs grow old— 

'J’hc vi.sion fades away ; 

’riioitgh bright it ficem, 'tis buttlll^reani 
t)f bygniic ycrAerdiiy ! 

CllARLJSS Wi r.Tow. 

—From ffe' Coftwjc Gardener. 


^ CONFKghlON. 

not lAhanied to conTcsa that you l»avc been in the 
wrung. It Is bul: owning what you lived not lie ashamed 
of. Hut you bow have more seme than you had betbro to 
sec your error; more huinirdy to acknowledge it; and 
moro'^graeo to correct it.— *S'ce</. 


AKniAOB OP MOltAVIAK' BlIS8lONABl£fl, 
received a letter from a lady bcloi^ing to the 
f lunraviaii f lommunion, {uformlng us that the author of an 
article in No. 1244 of this Journal, entitled * A Hide in South 
Africa,’ is mistaken as to the marriage of the misslonorios. 
U sceiris they do not invariably go out urnmurrie^ And 
some are married at the Cape. The * lot,' onr ooxrespon- 
dent adds, is a religious ceremony, performed occasionally 
by the eld'.:r8 of the eongregations for the phiyioso of nocer- 
laiTiing * whether is the Lord's will that such and such 
a thing he dono^Hml unless * oast.* as she iiliroKes it, at tbe 
desire of the ,in|iUyldual aifootedb by the result, it is not 
binding. kh: I ■ 


#?nbllBhed by TV. A |titj(SlHX>fti«as, High Btrset, tMfnburgh' -Ailsu 
Nolt} by 1 ). aH^MUlsr Sbwst, ahHftdwj W,.S- Ohr, 

147 Strand, lAtnCw; Snd J. JM^Rmskak, m XrOUsr 
Dublin.— Printsd by W. and It. 
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NATIONALITY. 

Nationality is one of the most mifiohievous -word; in 
the dictionary. It has occasioned the bitterest wars 
related in history, and at this moment is setting all 
Europe by the ears. Peace — wealth — home— family : 
these trifles may go, and their moan is soon made, hut 
let us flght to the last for our nationality ! I wonder 
what nationality means ? 

A nation being an aggregate of individuals, its mind 
must he formed of numerous diflcreRt opinions and 
shades of opinion, and its mannera ^ ifxhibit the same 
variety. One would think that there could bo no com- 
mon rallying-point here ; but the fact is otherwise. One 
Agfifvegate is different from another aggregate, just as 
one individual is different from another individual; 
and climate, soil, government, and a thousand other 
and more obscure circumstances, give a distinguishing 
tone even to the diversities of a nation. Among these 
circumstances, not the least, perhaps, is physical con- 
stitution, transmitted, as regards a people, iii the same 
way as family likeness, moral and personal. It matters 
not what difference there may be in the social condition 
of the members of the community ; rich ancl poor, noble 
and mean, all bear a certain resemblance to .each other, 
and all have done so from the flrst*period of their con- 
gregation. The fighting Roman of ancient times was 
not more different from the trading Carthaginian, than 
is the volatile Frenchman of to-day from tlic steady 
Englishman. Nationality, tliercforc, or nationulncss, as 
it used to be written, is the expression of tlie common 
idiosyncrasy; it is, in fact, the egotism of a nation. 

An individual who does not assort his own rights, 
cannot love right for itself ; and if he is tender of the 
rights of others, this can only spring from fear or tem- 
porary interest. It is not the assertion of right, how- 
ever, that constitutes egotism, but the assertion of self 
in totiUty. An egotist values a thing because it is hjbr r 
an opinion, because it is he who holds it ; and not on ^ 
.account of any intrinsic worth or wisdom in what hoi 
values* . Such a character is devoted to ridicule by the 
common consent of mankind; and perhaps it is time 
to inquire whether there is anything that should exempt 
the egotiam of a nation from t)emg placed in the same 
category* not the reverence with which we view 
natichaj^tyi arise . in some degree from our moral per- 
ceptioiai.^iig confused by its complication? 

When Aumallee' nation is absorbed in a greater, before 
weeping over i^ed naticmality, or girding oif our 
sword to fights in its r^Aie, we shonld inquire what 
general olvillsation has gained by the revolution, and 
^wliat the in^vidnal iuflbter hat, lost. Perhaps it has 
lost a bad perhaps Mas been freed from 

feudal cj^ssibn; pei^ps it has been removed firom a 
posltiqo m which soefiety made, ahd could tnakoi no 


progress, in this case nationidity is mistaken ; as 
mistaken as the Scotch at Ciilloden; as mistaken as 
tlic Jlighlanders when they refused to abandon their un- 
seemly costume and antiquated language, because these 
were their own. But nationality rarely reasons. A 
serf fights for liis collar as bitterly as a noble for his 
estate. At the fumoiis partition of ]*oland, the country 
was the property of a handful of landowners, and the 
masses of the pcojde were merely animals of burden 
belonging to the soil. But w'hat of that? The serfs 
were Poles, and they nillied round the national *fiag, 
and fought and died in thousands for a cause to which 
they could not give even the name, of liberty. Such 
is Irish nationality at this Imur. The people, starved 
or neglected by a body of incoii\j>eteiit and gcuertdly* 
heartless landlords, desire to have a king and a paih'a- 
raciit of tliese landlonls, as a panacea for all their ills ! 

If there is a mistake, it may be possible to discover 
what it is. Let iis at least stir up the subject us 
look behind the folds of that worn and clotted standard, 
beneath whicli so much blood has been shed, and try to 
find out what they hide. 

Tlic Spartans, in a moral point of view, were perhaps 
the most distinguished people of antiquity, ami they 
had likewise the most nationality. Their little state 
was the object of universal admiration: contemporary 
historians conceded to them the superiority over all the 
Greeks ; they carried on for ages a career of unexampled 
prosperity; and when ancient Sparta was at an end, 
and they had entered into the regime of tlie modern 
world, the remains of their imiietus carried them on 
through the sj'stcm of states that perished under the 
Macedonian rule, and afterwards through those of the 
Achwan league, till they were the last community qf 
Greece which sunk into village insignificance in the 
empire of Romo. During a great part of their long and 
}0ty career, the nationality of the Spartans must have 
Ireen of the true sort ; and it must have been only by slow 
degrees that it became diluted or travestied by the con- 
.lasminations of the vulgar world. Here, tiien, we may 
obtain some light. Let iis Inquire what this peculiar 
nationality w^as, and in what it differed from the ob- 
viously mistaken nationalities of our own time. 

But do not be alarmed. There is no occasion foi:. a, 
dissertation on the institutions of ancient Sparta, 
Spartaps were not half so proud of their red or purplb,. 
garments as the HigliDanders were of their kilts. 
were a litt^ partial, perhaps, to black 
national kail or parriteh), but even this 
liot have made the watchword of liberty. , 
not have died ibr tlie soup on wht^ < 
tpriiing away with sickoeiw from turtli^ Atid' niinUlga- 
tawney. Their pride was in matteri of a dffibrent 

sort t' di^\hpw could lit hate teen with a 

io ifhom the neighbouring cbmmuni^W itont for 
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couuscllors ami commanders^ aa'tbfli fsenqral nursery of 
ftat<tameii and warriors? Would these gofernmeuts 
have sent in tlie hour of their need to invoke the aid 
of men wliyo wore red oostt* or who were adepts in 
eating hlack broth? The nationality of the Spartans 
was no materialism like this. It was moral and intel- 
lectual. It prided itself on energy, penetration, bravery, 
gouerosity, and self-detiial ; and a devotion of tliis kind 
was found in practice to withstand the revolutions of 
Greece, and the wear and tear of ages. 

* Wlwn I observed/ says Xenophon, * tha|^ this nation, 
tliough not the most poimlous, was the most powerful 
state of Greece, I was seized with wonder, and with an 
earnest desire to know- by what arts it attained its 
pre-eminence ; but wltcn 1 came to the knowledge of its 
institutions, m 3 ' wonder ceased. As one man excels 
another, and as he wlio is at pains to cultivate his mind 
must surpass tlic ])crsnn who neglects it, so the Spartans 
sliould excel every nation, being the only state in which 
virtue is studied as the object of government.’ What 
the virtue of tliat i)eople was, it is foreign to Jiiy present 
purpose to inquire. Let us bo satisfied with knowing 
that it belonged to the charactei, nut tlie position ; that 
it was moral, not ph 3 'Bical ; that it did not depend on 
forms, or dynasties, or native localities, but that, if 
dispossessed, by force of arms, of their country, the 
retreating sound of the Spartan fifd would have led its 
unchanged denizens to found a new empire upon new 
ground, and radiate freedom and wisdom over a new 
circle of admiring iieiglibours. 

To come from aggregates to individuals : what do wc 
tliink of the man wiiose egotism refers only to his coat, 

• or his horse, or liis house, nr his estate? Do we think 
much hotter of him in whom it points to family antiquity, 
going hack perliaps to the progenitor wliuse talent and 
valour won those advantages of which his descendant can 
only boast ? In fact, in tlJe case of individuals we have 
no difficulty. It is only when we come to national com- 
plications that we are puzzled, and confound names wdtli 
things. When a man loses in speculation a house for 
which he has a high value, either because it wa.s his own 
acquisition, or because it had been the scat of his family 
for centuries — or if the house is forcibly removed, to 
make way for a road or otucr public benefit — we may 
pity him for the misfortune, but we never suppose that 
he has been injured in his moral self, lie is the same 
man as before, with the same moral qualities, the same 
intellectual powers. I4othing )ms been changed but 
those c.Tternal things in which the experience of the 
world shows their possessors liavc no perpetual property. 
A new sltifling of places has occurred, a new arrange- 
ment been made — and that is all : perhaps the small 
revolution turns out for the general good, and we con- 
sole ourselves with the idea, that private losses are 
Ifublic gains. 

The fortunes of nations, or aggregates of individuals, 
are looked upon with a different cj'e. '>Vith «tlie^m 
everything is to be permanent Institutions good, 
bad, and indifferent, must remaiu intact The terrL 
tory lost in the cliances of war, or swallowed up ift a 
new system of states, having been once theirs, must be 
theirs in right for ever. Discontent with the changed 
order of things is virtue ; insurroction, however utterly 
hopeless, heroism ; and when the masses of the people 
wi^uUj^' remain, ago after age, idle, filthy, and starv- 
lament their misfortunes, and honour their pa- 

There can be no watchwords more TCspectable or 
more gloriou^ when properly used, than ‘ conntrj* and 
‘ liberty f but under these names we fight ja often for 
shadows as reatitie#. When called upon to lament a 
thing that is lost^ we should inquire, in the case of 
n$^M, just as we do iO that of individuals, what is its 
value ? The answer will be received in botii oases &om 
, the manner aTid aspect of Wise wijo demand our syiw- 
' , pathy j Ibr if they have no quaiitiea v^ortoy of respect, 
r: can liave lost nothing that deserves to be deplored* 

^ ne<»alM to apply these observatSoui jft'prnseiit to 

fifaws — — ' — 

any case in particular. We would rather wait ^ the 
grand shuffling of the cards is over which ii now going 
on in Europe, and then IbcAc at the sUito of tlm game* 

In the meantime, we would oonfine ourielvea to pro- 
testing against the abuse of the word 'nationality,' 
which really refers to those qualities of a people which 
defeat canriot take a^ay^ and not to external oircum- 
stances, perpetually pbanging |li the onward movemeni 
of society. Misconception on this pmnt it ftih of ‘prac-. 
tical mischief. It hinders us from understanding his- 
tory, and therefore from benefiting by its lessons. It, 
distorts and travesties contemporary .events, and fills ' 
the world with illusions. Even in private life it ob- 
scures our perceptipns, and prevente us from distin- 
guishing right from wrong. It invests our own country 
and our own countrymen with a fiintastic and unreal 
eminence which provincialises and vulgarises us. If 
our particular nation is distinguished for anything good 
or great, let us unite the ideas of tlie thing and its qua- 
litits, and form <if that union the standard of our na- 
tionality. Thus we shall no longer be confused by 
associations, and swindled by names, but possess a test 
whereby to know whom to recognise as compatriots or 
reject as aliens. L. K. 

STOllY OF NICHOLAS DECHAMP. 

It was towards the close of the year 16S5, at a time 
when many of tlie fiiirest districts of Prance were being, 
abandoned by thousands of their most industrious inha- 
bitants, in consequence of the persecutions engendered 
by the revocKtion of the Edict of Nantes, that a small 
trading vessel, whicii had sailed ten days previously 
from the coast of Bretagne, came to an anchor off the 
liarbour of Greenock. At that period, any arrival firom 
a foreign country w^as an event of universal interest to 
tJie population of this then modest little seaport ; but in 
tiie iirescnt instance, that interest was greatly enhanced 
wlieii it became known tliat the vessel in question had 
sailed from the shores of Prance, and that she conveyed 
as passengers some pf the individuals who were obliged 
to fiue from their native land in consequence of the 
impolitic bigotry of Louis XIY. 

These, however, were but two in numlier— one a man 
rather under tlie xqiddJe stature, who had evidently 
long passed the meridian of life, but who still appeared 
to possess iiiucti energy of character and physical acti- 
vit 3 ' i other a little black-eyed brunette of seven or 

eight years of age, naturally, it could be observed, of a 
lively and happy disposition, but upon whose youthful 
features tliere lingered the marked traces of recent 
sorrow or fatigue. It was evident to the beholder that 
they were parent and child. 

The first -mentioned was Nicholas Dechamp, an 
ardent member of the Protestant party in X^rance. Ha 
had been for many years established as a paper-mautt- 
fiicturer in the vicinity of the Loire, and liad by honest 
industry succeeded in acquiring a little fortune, wliea 
every sense of security, cither fur himself or his pro- 
perty, was dissipated by that blighting act Of Intmerr 
HAce to which we have just retorted. At this periodi 
he had been for some time a widower ; and cf ,a once 
numerous family, all that now remained to Mm wee, 
one solitary flower— the last come, and the last pre- 
served — his youthful daughter Elise. • Obliged to abto- 
don his home and btisincss, he had hastily realliHM a 
small portion of his property and had with his ohUid 
secured a passage in a vessel bound for tlie C&ie*— « 
destination to which he was directed to a! gfw teOA-' 
sure by accident. ; . 

It may easily be conceived that this sudden 
of fortune was tolt as n sevire infliction % Dechutoto 
especially when he locked on his young cqmiUihtonV mm . 
thought of the hardships shft to 

undergo. But he w|B A. man of a stotvt Ww? ijw 
that he suflbredjh a -good esupCt, uhd UHH 
by the cheerful 

di^rted in hhi octomity.. ' ui^^.^^gviuatedl 
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upoa tbe rugged mountgins of the nottb, vhen he heg&n 
to dteam bv&t wbat might yet be bis — a quiet home Iq 
the Und of tlie stouger, of vWiieh his fondfy-loved child 
should *be the presiding genius, to sweeten vith her 
affection the days of his declining age. 

Despite the difficulties to 1^ encountered by a 
foreigner, f)mm his ignorance or the language of the 
inhabitants and other causes, Decdiamp had not long 
. set foot in Greenock before he had the good fortune to 
make several friends, by whom he was encouraged in 
the design which he had entertained, soon after his 
arrival, of endeavouring to prosecute his business iu the 
west of Scotland. With this object in view he set out, 
accompanied by his young companion, from whom he 
could not part, on a tottr of observation ; and after hav- 
ing paid a visit, among other places, to the flourishing 
city of Glasgow, he eventually found himself in a se- 
cluded corner on the banks of the river Cart, at no 
great distance from the historically-celebrated field and 
village of Langside. Here it was that, after havTng 
made the necessary arrangements with tlie proprietor 
of the ground, he resolved to take iip his abode, with 
the view of commencing what was almost an entirely 
new branch of industry in Scotland — the manufacture 
of paper; a commodity for whicli this country was at 
that period chiefly indebted to the Dutch. 

Dechamp's beginnings were necessarily on a very 
limited scale, and, as was to be expected, he had many 
difficulties to overcome ; but his perseverance and in- 
dustry were unbounded, and these eventually led him 
on the way to success. Having succeeded in the first 
step requisite — that of procuring a residence, with ad- 
joining premises, which, by a little alteration, were 
made available to bis purpose — his next proceeding was 
to collect a supply of the raw material, as it may he i 
called, necessary to his undertaking. With this view i 
he was accustomed, as is still mentioned in oral rci^ords, ] 
to perambulate the neighbouring districts, visiting tlie ] 
guidwives of the farmers and cotters, and somewliat s 
astonishing them by his inquiries fur old rags, often ] 
telling them in his broken English that however soiled s 
and apparently worthless, he would * liuy dem all, and i 
make dem very good for de lily-vite paper.* i 

It would appear that he was very soon snc('c$sful in i 
convincing the good people of the soiintry around that i 
it was their interest to follow his advice, and that in I 
duo time he was enabled to commence operations with I 
a sufficient accumulation of materials, and a fair pro- 
mise of future supplies. At first, his progress was slow i 
and tedious, hut having by degrees engaged a few assist- j 
ants, who were willing to be instructed iu the mysteries : 
of this novel employment, he began gradually to expe- 
rience the onward current of success ; and so steadily 
did it bear him along, that in the course of a few years 
he’found himself at the head of a very flourishing busi- 
ness, possessed of much enlarged manufacturing pre- 
mises, and all that could be desired in a comfortable 
domestic establishment. 

Ever since his settlement in the vicinity, he had be- 
come a regular attender In the tmrish church of Cath- 
edrt ; yet he seems, while enjoying a certain measure 
nf thdr respect, to have been for a considerable period 
regurdefl with some feelings of distrust hy the majority 
of the simple-minded rustics who worshipped with him 
in that temple* He was a frenchman, and had come 
from a ^popish country :* these were suspicious facts; 
and altjlmgh 'ltwtia generally known that he was an 
exife for sake, and that he led a sedate and 

damUless stltt Uiis was not entirely sufficient to 
dispel doubts as to his opinions being of a 

nerfectly oi^bdox character. Sensible, apparently, of 
the existence uf soon a foeung, he had, in order to its 
removal, aa‘ Well, pbihapii^ as from other and higher 
motives, made applioatidn, a year or two after his 
arrivfd, to he admitted a 'memheis of the Church of 
Scotland. After surmounting deine whicli | 

lay in thq .wj^ he at lengfli succeeded, in e^ectiM,^ 
object, hui owy, aecording to pariah recotus, aftdr he 


had publicly appeared before the congregation of Gath- 
cart, and in its presence made a renunciation both of 1 
the Pope and the devil • | 

Heantinie as years uiovchI on, and as Deohatnp 
found both his means and business on the increase — 
thanks, in some measure, to the energetic traders of the 
adjUcent city of Glasgow — the young companion of his 
expatriation, the joyons-hearted Elise, had passeil from' 
the morning of girlhood into the more advanced day of 
life— acknowledged on every side to be one of the ‘ bon- 
niest lassicig for many a mile around. The apple of 
her father’s eye, she was in reality more to him than 
his sincerely religious spirit would allow him to believe, 
far less to acknowledge; while with the workpeople he 
employed, as well as with young and old among his 
more immediate neighbours, Peggy J^echamp, as she 
w'as fainiliiirly styled, was an acknowledged favourite, 
to whom every one was ready to tender a kind word ' 
when occasion offered, or if by chance over-diffident for i 
such an act, to duff at least in silent respect the in I 
general well-worn ‘ bonnet of blue.* By the time when ' 
she was verging on her eighteenth year, the flmdest 
expectations of the father may he said te have lasen 
realised. He had indeed secured to himself a iieaceful 
home in the land of the stranger, and of that home his 
daughter ^'as to hiqi the solace and delight. 

It may readily be surinisod that a young person pos- 
sessed of so many attractions as Peggy Deehamp Vas 
not likely to have attained the age in question without 
awakening in sonic hearts feelings of a rather tenderer 
nature than those of mere admiration : but hereby 
hangs a tele. Among those of his neighbours with 
whom Dechamp became more intimately acquainted * 
soon after his settlement on tlie banks of the Cart was 
a person named Hall, w'ho carried on tlie business of 
a miller at no gr(‘at distance from where the former 
liad taken up his quarters. Hall, a man of some pro- 
])erty, and of respectable standing in the parisli, had at i 
an early period shown (‘onshierahle kindness to the 
lonely refugee and his child. lie had at their first 
:u‘quaintance made them heartily wek'ome to his fire- 
side, which was enlivened hy the presence of one of the 
most thrifty and good-natured wives in Clydesdale, and 
a family of two sons ; the one an active youth, wlio took 
a part in the labours of the mill, and tlie other a fine 
boy about ten years of age, who, at the period in ques- 
tion, was attending the parish school. 

The iiitiniacy thus early formed between Deohanip 
and the miller’s family gradually ripened into a steady 
friendship, and it was with sincere gratification that, 
in the course of a few years, John odfi Isabella Hafi 
beheld the increase of their neighbod^,^ospcrity. 
Meantime their youngest son * Jamie* hlp^ilimhed hia 
education — the plain education of a Scoftl^',farmei^a 
son— and it had become necessary for his pi^ntS to 
consider about his future employment. Jamie being a 
lad of*a quiet disposition, with a rather studious turn of 
mind and very diffident manners, it had early been their 
intention to have him educated for tlie * kirk ; ^ hut to 
t^ prospect of a ministerial life the boy hipiself had, 
probably from a want of self-confidence, a rooted objec- 
tiou ; on wliich account the design had beou abandoned. 
Now, however, something decided required to he fixed 
u|K)n, and it was when Mr Hall was on one occasion 
referring to the subject in Dechamj^s presence, that 
the lively Frenchman ejaculated, ' vrhy you not mska 
him a papermaker? Fqt lum vlth me, and 1 slioU 
teach him a good trade.* Suffice it to say, this propfl^ 
was eventually approved of; and with JamieTt^rei^ .j 
consent, ho became Mr Dechamp’s indentured 
tice. In this nevr position, let it be added, he 
the good opinion of his employer, equally by 
attention to business and by his modeat (mUffing filf- 
pQsition ; in which, however, there prevajlled ww may : 
bS termed rather too much of reserve. ; 

young Hail was in tlie last year of .lite apptentice- 
sl^p, and had nearly dbmtdeted his tereoi;lAli year. He 
hkd been familiar with the presence of iBsggy Deehamp 
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from the (lays of her girlhood \ they had, in fact, grown 
up almost side by side. Was not he, then, one of those 
on whom the opening cliarms of the dark-eyed beauty 
had told with more than common effect ? Alas ! it was 
so; and Jamie deeply loved; hut his lore was in every 
sense a' silent one, and so carefully concealed within liis 
breast, that no one, not even the fair creature who had 
inspired tjie feeling, as yet knew of or suspected its ex- 
istence. Kind and alike affable to all, she on her part did 
not appear to have imbibed any predilections ; 

or if it could be said that slio Imi ever qi^bibitcd tlie 
slightest trait of partiality more favourable to one indi- 
vidual than another, that partiality evidently pointed 
at her father’s sedate apprentice Jamie Hall. But 
Jamie had never detected or dreamt of anything of tliis 
kind: he felt diffident of lumself when compared with 
others of her known admirers; and this feeling no doubt 
increased the natural bashfulncss which made him 
sJiriiik from any of those little attentions tvhicli might 
Iiave told his love. 

Thus were matters situated — young Hall not alto- 
gether an object of indidcronce, it may be, to her on 
whom his secret thoughts M’ere spent — when one line 
summer afternoon, while his own people were still m 
work, and his friend the miller busied in hie usual avo- 
cations, Mr Dechamp unexpectedly entered* the clean 
tidy kitchen, where Mrs Hall was* seated alone at her 
spinning-wheel, and after liis usual cordial salutation, 
told her that he was come to have a little converKation 
ivith her. It W'as a frequent custom witli him to * look 
in ’ in this manner cn passa 7 itf and after a few kind in- 
quiries, or a little friendly eliat, to pass upon liis way ; 
• but oil this occasion the good lady could perceive from 
Ills manner that he had something of more importance 
I than usual to communicate; so, after a cheerful wel- 
come, she smilingly added, * Just tak’ the guidman’s 
chair, Mr Dccharnp, and let rac hear wdiat it's a’ about’ 

The purport of her visitor's communication was this : 
— ‘ He felt,’ be said, ‘ that he was iH'coniing an old man ; 
that .ho could not expect to survivo many additional 
years ; and that he was, in consequence, very desirous 
of seeing his daughter rcs^icctably settled in life ; for he 
' grieved at the possibility of his child being left without 
a natural protector, in a land where, although p08.scsscd 
of maay friends, she had not a single relation. She 
would inherit whatever property lie left, and that, he 
was hippy to think, would in all probability not be in- 
considerable ; and,’ he continued, * it had been for some 
time a cherished idea of liis, that, if agreeable to Mr 
and Mrs Hall, it would be au excellent thing to have 
tlielr “good boy Jamie” for a son-in-law. But helus!'* 
added the worthy Frenchman with a shrug of the 
shoulders, *1 fear that your Jamie is very cold, and 
that Iwj cares for my Peggy nothing at all.’ With 
these views and impressions lie had come, he said, to 
open the matter, leaving her to judge whethe:- it would 
he advisable to mentiou it to her husband, or 4 o en- 
deavour to sound Jamie himself upon the subject. 

Mrs Hall was not very much surprised at this dis- 
closure, for it had often occurred to her that a matcli 
between her son and tlie pupcrimiker’s heiress would 
not prove by any means a bad arrangement. She even 
had a suspicion that Jamie was not entirely blind to 
the attractions of the merry-hearted Peggy Dechanip; 
but she was sensible that any attempt to pry into the 
matter w^d have an injurious cirect, so she merely 
indul^d in an occasional guess upon the subject, and 
kept her siirmises entirely to herself. ' To Mr Decliainp 
she accordingly replied, that in so far as she was con- 
cerned, she GOttld see nothing objectionable in what he 
j proposed, but that she would of course consult her hus- 
iMttid before saying itpything farther on the euWeet; 

1 . and that, if it was liiif wish that sUo should do so, she 
would certainly take a mothet’s privilege of speaking to 
i her son on a matter of so mimh importance to himseli 

The * outs and inns’ of these matters it is unnecessary 
: ^ foUow. Mr iXall would appear to have entered veiy 
much into his wife’s opinion on tliis moMSntdos question. 


while the latter actually broached the whole affair to 
Jamie himself; but as to all that passed on the OocMion 
wo ,are unfortunately in the dark. It was, however, 
within about a week or so of the day of his visit to 'Mrs 
Hall, as Mr Decharap was walking in the little garden j 
adjoining, while his workpeople were absent at dinner, i 
that he beheld, through an open window of his estab- 
lishment— oh, astounding fact !-^ the hitherto bashful 
and retiring apprentice attempting to snatch a kiss 
from — could he believe his eyes? — yet it was so^his 
daughter Peggy ; and there was l*cggy herself, radiant 
with blushes, and struggling to escape from Jamie’s 
embrace. This was quite enough — all that for the 
moment he could have desired to see. lie was not one 
of those crutd fathers who would glory in dashing tlie 
cup from the lips of young and joyous love— not he I 
So quietly withdrawing from his accidentally-acquired 
post of observation, he mechanically continued on his 
way, occasionally rubbing his hands with the air of a 
mSni who had suddenly experienced some stroke of 
great good fortune, and now and then giving vent to 
some audible expression, that was ever accompanied by 
a quick sparkle of the oyni and a sudden smile. He 
reached the little g.*irden gate, but lie stopped not there : 
it appeared to open of itself before him ; and ere many 
minutes had elapsed, he might have been seen proceed- 
ing at something beyond his usual pace towards the 
miller's domicile. ‘ It is all well, very well,’ said the 
now gray-haired hut still mercurial Frenchman, as he 
slejiped buoyantly into the presence of Mr Hall and his 
gnidwife, who Iwippened to be still at the dinner-table: 

‘ your Jamie loves my daughter ; lie has kissed her; my 
own eyes saw it: 1 am very happy!' 

Astounding and unexpected as all this had appeared 
to Mr Dechamp, the announcement made did not startle 
his auditors to any extent at all in correspondence with 
liis own c'xcntcd feelings : a cordial welcome, neverthe- 
less, was given to the intelligence which he brougiit, 
and the liorny hand of the miller grasped his own with 
a pressure that spoke of a gratiliuatioii not less sincerely 
felt V 

N^eed we lengthen out the tale ? Assuredly hot At 
no distant period the lively Feggy Decdiarop — the 
daughter of the expatriated foreigner — was joined in 
the bunds which may be silken or otherwise, as circum- 
stances determine, witli Jamie Hall. As years rolled 
on, the worthy papermaker was gathered to his 
fathers, and the business was continued by his son-in- 
law for a considerable period-— ho w' long we cannot tell ; 
but this wx‘ know, that within the last forty years the 
lineal descendants of Jarnio Hall and Feggy Dechnmp 
held a highly respectable position in the city of 
Glasgow. 

It may be added, that the writer of this sketch, to 
whom the story of Nicholas Dccharnp had been for 
some time familiar, wmb highly interested lately, when 
accidentally Slipping* into the business ‘books of tho 
*Com])any trading to Africa .and the Indies’— the 
famous Darien Association — now preserved in ^le . 
Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, to find that considetr. 
able quantities of paper hod been purchased by the 
person who acted us the company's agent in Glasgow 
from Nicholas Dechanip. 

FIIOM THE rOD TO THE FIECK 

From Manchester to Stockport it is but nine mUes,'^ or 
fifteen minutes by rail, and from the tlireo^ueoii cities 
of Great Britain to Manchester is only u day’s |(>urne3% 
Let those, then, who can, take up their Wriages and 
fiay tlie visit if they would see the ppd become the 
piece; but let the multi tuiies who cannot, travel with 
us along the lines of tliought, as we bf|tig',th;fr ipost 
w'onderful combinations of human, skQl m wld has 
ever seen before their ey^* ‘ . ' 

Behold us, then, 1 iOte-book In every 

faculty en^the alert, set down |n the;ilrteamm^. Smoking, 
buzzing town of Stockport. The fumtory people are 
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just returning from tlicir dinnora, and every liouse an4 
every cottage ppurs out ita tributary atreams, until a 
great river of human being^, men, women, boya, girlft» 
younjjf men, and maidens, sets toward the factory gates. 
Waiting a. while for the reception of thi)| animate tide 
into the precincts of the huge structure before ns, and 
joining company with one or two stragglers who are 
beliind time, we enter the gate ; but we fare better than 
, the stragglers, for one of them, in ’*^ing forward to his 
sillotted part in the' factory, has to pass through a little 
wicket the side of tlie oiYlce. In vain he attempts 
to pass unseen ; he steps on to a movable platform, and 
by some secret meebanisin he is suddcMily turned round 
with the box, and presented, greatly to his annoyance, at 
the office window, W'here he reinaihs a fixture until his 
number is taken down, and lie is released, abashod and 
confounded if he be a novice, to proceed to bis duty. 
In many factories, by ll»e side of the office is a small 
apartment in wliich two or three persons are engaged 
in a very peculiar task, covering small rollers yith 
smooth leathern coverings. The stranger will probably 
wonder what comiectioii this multitude of Icathcrn-clad 
rollers, not larger than an average-sized reel of cotton, 
has with the cotton iiiaiiufaoture ; but Ix^fore he h.'is 
concluded his survey, it will appear that one of the 
great secrets of the system is contained in the beauti- 
ful machines, called ‘drawing-frames,* of which these 
rollers constitute an essential part. Producing our 
order of admission, we are let into the portals of the 
steam-hive ; and with tlie very earth trombliug under 
our feet, and the air vibrating with the whirring, clack- 
ing, :md humming noises of the impetuous machinery' 
within, the door is opened into the picking -room, and 
we become fairly afloat on our voyage from the pod to 
the piccp. 

. Tlie bales, each weighing on the average about three 
hundred pounds or so, are brought into this room, cast 
upon the floor, and with two or three blows of a sharp 
axe the cord around them is cut, and the eUhticity of 
the cotton flings the bale open ; the canvas covering is 
then stripped off, and the contents of the bale are 
spread out on the floor of the apattiiicnt to be picked. 
This operation is perfonnJJd by a fevr persons, often 
wonicn. and children. Ordinarily the good and bad 
cotton are mixed together and cast upon a pile or stiu'k, 
from one side of which they art^ dragged by a rake, 
applied from the top to the bottom, thus insuring a 
mixture of all the diflercnt strata. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the very fine cotton is reserved, and placed sepa- 
rately, for the manufacture of lace, Ac. In the next 
room is a small machine at one side, parts of which arc 
in rapid motion, and produce a whirring snUnd. This 
machine is the ‘willow,* and prepares the work for «U 
the rest of tlic building. The (ujtton hero first falls 
into those powerful hands of steel which part not wkli 
it until they have turned it off n finished fabric. And 
truly it is tbuglily handled in this initiatory proceeding : 
a man takes up his two armsfulof the light material, 
and places it, in a compartment on one end of the ma- 
.gibiiic ; the white masses tumble hastily in, and if you 
will iStep into the room beyond, you will see how they 
^out, looking whiter, cleaner, and infinitely more 
doccfiUmt find downy than before, blown out with a 
powcrfiil current from the mouth of the willow, which 
opcha^by a , Si^uare opening into this room. In thein- 
tjGvmdd&te process they have been caught by iron teeth 
revolving at a rate of six hundred 
.'ll^vqlili^iontv^r inisuto; the cotton has been thus re- 
peajeffiy’ja^l^annd ita impurities have dropped to 
.the it is waRod, like so many tumbling 

. ma«i»W, a strong wind, into the tiiird 

rqcm, fr^ R is Jtakeu in proper quantities to 

the next^fllpdr. It. is difficult to convey a just im- 
" thc.bWing-rooni, into which we are now 

' brousnt : Wltat with the noise caused by the a^eatera,’ 
the deefirtl^hig bugi of the ventilating, fans, and tho 
heat %'f^ic^ba of ^lio.iroarifig macHinea, 

and. % beaWll rf ^ ©stion, the vialtor will be glad, toj 


make lus exit as quickly as possible j not to mention the 
awfully dusty state of the atmosphere of the room, which 
deposits m the most delicate but tenacious manner the 
floating filaments of cotton upon his apparel, until, tf 
he went in in a black coat, lie certainly emerged Ih a 
gray one. But such a rapid escape will not avail us, 
who have to track the filament completely through its 
feiSrful pilgrimage, to tlio last parting squeeze of— tlie 
liydrostatic press. • 

The ‘blowing,* or ‘hatting,* or, ns it is sometimes 
called, ‘scutching’ engine, is a beautiful thing when 
seen with illl its most modern additions, ns ate tliose 
before us. Upon a moving feed-cloth, at one end, a 
certain weight of cotton wool is spread by the per- 
son in ch.'irge; this is seized by a pair of fluted rollers, 
whicli convey it Into tlie interior of this terrible engine. 
As it is being delivered off by them, it receives the 
I blows of a frame composed of flat bars revolving at an 
enormous rate — it. is snid four thousand in the minute ; 
the fibres arii tlius eflcctually loosened, opened, and puri- 
fied from dirt, which falls through an iron grid at the 
bottom; the wool priH'ceds on through the machine, and 
gets a second thrashing, as sc^'erc and tremendous as 
the first ; proceeding further still, it is gently pressed,, 
.and spread into a flat loosoly-coherent fleece; and at 
the end of this ingenious nuudiine behold the cotton 
wmol exhioit the fisst evidence of consti active skill, and, 
aasuriiing the ftirm of a soft fragile wch, roll itself up, 
at the rate of about three feet in a luinutc, upon a"’ self- 
acting roller, which, when filled, is removed by an 
j.ttendant, in order to substitute an empty one for it. 
Thus, then, the ct)tton fibre is — Isf, beaten ; 2r/, puri- 
fied ;,:W, beaten; Aiftf x>uritied; 5fA, pressed; and (hA, 
rolled up. A« tliis is a very dusty process, a peculiar 
contrivance is fitted to each tMiginc, consisting of a pair 
of fans or blowers, which produce a very forcible draught 
of air up the machine, by which means all the dust is 
conveyed away througli tubes, and bh»wn out into tlie 
air. This oper.ition being attended with some risk of 
fin*, from tlu! latent lieat doveloi>ed by the beaters, is 
often carried on in a separate building, which may 
always bo recognised outside by the large ventilating 
cowls on its r»of, through which a stream of cotton dust 
may be seen vehemently blowing. As these fans take 
about a horse- power caeJi to drive, it seems to us worthy 
the consideration of our manufacturers whether a jut 
of high-pressure steam might not be applied to produc.e 
the requisite ventilation of the blowing-engine. The 
processes hitherto have all had for their object the tho- 
rough disentanglement of the fibres of the cotton ; they 
have no mutual coherence, or but very little, and are 
therefore in a condition to obey the manufacturer’s will 
as to their future disposition and arrangement. 

I^et the reader take :i mass of cotton woo] in hU hand. ^ 
Those multitudinous fibres, no two of which have the 
same direction, have to he further cleaned, and all laid 
straight and even, before they can receive the least ! 
aesiiixancu to their union into a firm texture. Tlio pro- 
blem may seem almost insoluble, but the cardlng-roDUi, 
into whi(;h we next direct our steps, furnishes the first 
element in tlie solution. Oilier machines employed in 
the cotton mainifacturo have more science. about them, 
and display more signal triumphs of mind over matter ; 
but the carding-cngiiie has the gteatest beauty of ap- 
pearance, and produce.^ the most attractive and elegant 
results. There is not the least difficulty in fully coiD" .. 
preheuding this ingenious apparatus >irith a little atten- ^ 
timi. The rolled-up fleece coming from the blowing*: ' 
room U placed upon proper supports, in a hetrizofii^ 
position, at the back of the carding-engine : 
unrolled by the ‘ tenter/ as the attendant is CtjltiiS, 
the end introduced to tlio carding mechanyi^j; 
continues to uncol it until it is exhau8te<1.y.^Q^ ejnd js 
caught by a large, circular brush, sbmrfc 

iron wires, set at a particular angle/ tears off 
l\he oottoii wool iuto the finest fllameiitai f fulj^iiig 
against a number of other qitouliw .ctf ' 

I kipd, the filaments are lagalu and . 
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other, until the^ are fuduoed to. a delicato web, all the 
dirt and knots having fallen thtough in the process, or 
having been arrested hy some stationary flat brushes 
at the top of the engine, against, or in umost contact 
with which, the great brush rubs. The separation of 
this web flrom the teeth of the great brush is effected in 
the simplest manner by a smaller circular brush, the 
tieeth of which are set in another direction, rubHSng 
fltgainst it. It remains still to remove the web from 
this brush also, and this is effcctod by an up-and-down 
movement of a long comb, which, sweeping over the 
face of the wires of the second brush, coif bs off in a 
homogeneous gauze, or gossamer-like web, the carded 
wool This is then, as it wcrc^ poured through a fun- 
nel, or is, more properly speaking, drawn through by 
the carrying powers of two revolving rollers, and ap- 
pears in a stream of a certain size, as soft as down and 
as white as milk, at the other end of the engine. This 
stream is a delicate, flat, and narrow ribbon, known as 
a * sliver.’ It is impossible to represent tlie beauty of 
this process, and the almost magical skill with Avliich 
its different steps are conducted, with adequate colours ; 
but it is believed that any one who will attentively 
read the above short description will be able to form a 
clear and satisfactory conception of the machine. The 
carding-room is a busy and a noisy place. ^ Here are 
little Irays running to and fro clearWig the top cards of 
the engines from their cotton impurities — they are 
calldd ‘ strippers’ — and then with an armful of dowit- 
llke wool hurrying to the waste-baskets ; whilst girls 
and women hasten to and fro, some with full eans of 
slivers, others with empty ones; add to this the eon- 
^tinual dancing motion and sharjff clicks of the eomb- 
‘ crank, and the ceaseless whirl of pulleys and strai)s, 
and the scene from the door of a room from two to 
three hundred feet long, full of these engines, may he 
readily conceived to be of no ordinary character and 
interest. What has now been done to the cotton ? It 
has been — cleaned ; 2d, partially straiglitcned ; and 
Sd, collected into a flat ribbon or sliver. ^Vlicii the 
cotton is destined to ho spun into very fine ^^arn, it is 
customary to card it twice; and the first niaehinc is 
called a * breaker,* and the second a * fiiikhcr’ card. 

The filaments arc by no means yet straightened and 
equalised to the degree necessary before commencing 
spinning; and now we come to see the use of the leathern 
rollers before-mentioned. Leaving the carding-room, 
we may as well save the walk up stairs by getting into 
the ‘ hoist’ — ^the square Ijox which rises and falls at the 
pleasure of the persons inside — and in a few seconds wc 
are In the dramng-room floor. There is some true phi- 
losophy in the drawing-frame, although it is the most 
simple of tlie machines employed, at least in appear- 
ance. Jf we were to take a little flock of cotton wool 
between the thumb and Anger of one hand, and lioldinj; 
one end in those of Uio other, were gently to draw it 
out, the elibet would be to straighten the fllamentaof it 
This is precisely the ntodux (gjerandi of the drawing-frainu. 
Hut how was. a task of such delicacy to be accomplished 
by iron fingers? The slivers, in their cans, are brought 
together in sett of sixes, and arranged behind the * draw- 
ing’ ntachinu. The six slivers are then collected together, 
and flow in a conimon stream between two pairs of 
rollers— the upper of leather, the under of iron. A little 
obiervation will show that one pair of these rollers re- 
volver wore rapidly than the other. In consequence of 
tKU, this pair, which is the front pair, drags out the 
stream of wool, and thus attenuates it, because the back 
pair of rollers wlU not allow as much of the cottony 
stream to emerge their grasp as the front ones 

demand, Thm^is toerefore ito alternativg: the band 
or Cotton must be stretched and elongated; and in this 
eonditlon it is passed into the receiving-can, which, 
rotating On its axis, gites it a slight twist os it is depo- 
rted therein. Thus the six slivers, by toeir union and 
. *'drawing out,’ only form one . couinio!i sliver at the 
ftid of the machine. Tfans^ then, too action of 
;j too humsn fingers is successfully imitated ; and with a 

thousandfold more preoisioh thati tb^ does this inani- 
mate machine execute this difiBlcult task. The relative . 
speed of the rollers, and toe exact distances between 
each pair, are subjects of the nicest calculation, and 
may be adjusted by a simple metood to the quality of 
the cotton. For instance, a short-fibred cotton requires 
the rollers to be nearer toother than a long one, and 
the contrary. As the yrawn’ sliver fills the , can 
rapidly, reqiiiring^a'jgirl to thruft it often down,' to JWB- 
vent its falling on the floor, tliero is a peculiar con- 
trivance attached to modem drawing- frames, which en- 
tirely obviates one person’s employment, and plunges 
down gently the sliver, until the can is so fall as (o hold ' 
no more. The appearance of these falling weights in 

A long room is vdry curious. Tlie next process is 
‘doubling;’ that is, a still larger number of slivers are 
made to form only one, and thus still further to stesighten 
and equalise the filaments. The steps of this process 
are precisely similar to those of the drawing-frame, and 
thq, doubling was carried to such an extent in a new 
factory visited by us, that it was calculated that the 
■liver was doubled nearly half-a-million times before 
proeeeiliiig to the future operations. The average rate 
at which the sliver proceeds from the rollers is about 
sixty feet a minute. In some of toe most recent 
doubling and drawing engines there is a beautiful little 
contrivance, intended to insure the perfect uniformity 
of size in the sliver as it is being drawn. Suppose 
tliirty-two slivers arc collected into one stream, and by 
the drawing-roUers converted into only one ; if one of j 
these thirty-two wewj to break, and the machine con- 
tinued to rim, the resulting sliver would be of unequal 
thickness in its latter portion. In the elegant mocliiiies 
displayed to us at a large factory in Manchester this 
was exquisitely guarded against. The slivers were 
made to run over siuall forks ; and immediately that 
one broke, slight though the impulse of rcndiiig asunder 
such a delicate and soft ribbon would be, tlie whole 
length of the machine w as instantly stopped, as if by an 
electric shock, and refused to stir, until the ‘tenter* 
ran up and repaired the broken ribbon, when, as if 
sensible that all was right again, it resumed work. 

All is no^ ready for spinning. The filaments are 
nearly parallel ; the sliver is of uniform thickness; and j 
all that is now necessary for its conversion into thread, | 
or, technically, yarn* is to give to the filaments .that | 
intertwist which will unite them into a coherent cord, j 
No part of the process of the cotton manufacture has j 
engaged so large an amount of attention as this, nor | 
docs any manufacturing process, of whatever nature, j 
bear comparison with the amazing efifurts of inventive 
skill cxerdised in this. The difiiculties will appear as 1 
we proceed. It has been customary to consider tlie ! 
first step of toe twisting process, which ia called roving, i 
apart from the ‘spinning;’ but the division is an in- 
correct one. The whole manufacture divides itself into 
two great classes of operations — toe first of which is, to 
straighten the cotton fibres, and the smnd, to twist 
them. The spinning, therefore, begins at the.roviug- 
frames. But how shall we describe tkis great anil nojiy 
machine, with its hundreds of whirling spindles, siiid 
the complicated motions of its iron limbs? Ite name is . 
tlie ‘ bobbin and fly firame.* Let us say, then, what it 
lias to do, and it will then be seen by what meani its 
work is done. First, it has to elongate the slivef fitom 
the thickness of a finger to that of a ^iU-barreV ef 
■mall size; next, it has to twist the ^drawing,’ Of 
* roving,* as the attenuated slip is called, jqat enough to 
give it a little coherence ; and lastly, it has to wind it 
up on a proper reel or faobhin. Beside iiies& a nUtoher 
of important fhnetions most be fulttled.at the ^jsme 
time, which we shall immedistojly see ef fib ordifiary . 
kind or difficulty, . The machine Is perhaps 
long, and four or five feet high. "At the , 

prime moving medianisiii. Over ..the df 

toe top runs a rod, which stops it at tt|if of.t^ 

attendant; and in front are ixertoqM 
spindles, mounted with wJm roving Is 

' , ' ' ' ' '[ ^ " 
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being voand and twUted at the aame time, and revolT<* 
ing at a vait Tlie sliver starts from the qaiiy 

into wht^^if tnu poured by the drawing-frame, and is ' 
coiiduoted again between, rollers, and drawn out as be- 
' JoT^, only to a fat greater extent, for it is here elongated 
to from- four to five times its length. The thin cord 
tneh enters a hole in the top of an iron instrument 
U^^lled a ‘flyer,’ and resembling^ inverted U. Thus ] 
XI goes dqwn one of the.armii of t^ xi which is hollow, I 
and reappears at the end of a littlo cross piece, from 
whence it winds on to the reel, which revolves on its 
own axis, while the flyer also revolves around only 
at a little greater velocity; by whicli means the reel 
being always a little befdnd^ in point of time and place, 
the arm of the flyer, the roving is |i’uund up. To get a 
c^ar idea of this process, suppose a common two- pronged 
dinner-fork had one prong liollow, and at its eiicf a little 
hollow arm, with an eye or hole at its extremity ; cut 
off the shank of the fork almost close to the prongs ; 
suppose it also hollow, and communicating with the 
hollow prong ; pass a thread down the shank, and d«v/n 
the hollow prong, and bring it out at the eye-hole of 
the little ann ; suppose, further, this two-pronged affair 
to be poised in the middle by an upright spindle, which, 
being put in motion, caused the two-pronged thing to 
revolve also— being, in fact, the axis of it. ] lere, then, 
is a regular ‘flyer* for us. Now put a reel upon a hol- 
low tube, inside which the spindle of the fork will move 
without toiiching,*and let the reel be, as it were, half 
embraced by the fork ; that is, half-way up the q, in- 
side its arms : let the tube which holds the reel, and 
the spindle which supports the fork, both be made to 
revolve on their long axes in the same direction, only 
the tube a very little slower than the spindle and ft)rk, 
and you will iiud that a regular winding-up of Mie 
thread upon the reel will take place. This being clearly 
understood, and it being remembered also that the 
flyer necessarily, by its revolutions, twists the roving 
as it winds it, a diiRculty occurs as to arranging the 
rovings regularly on the bobbin, if, for example, we 
were winding thread upon a cork, unless wo directed it 
alternately to one and the other end of the cork, it would 
wind up all in a heap in the inidiilc. This is obviated 
by causing the frame on which the bobbhis rest to rise 
and fall alternately, and thus the stream of soft cord 
flows in regular alternations from |he top to the bottom, 
and from the bottom to ttic top of the bobbin. But 
again, as more and mote of the roving is wound upon 
the bobbin, of course it becomes, in homely terms, fatter 
and fatter, and therefore its diameter being increased, 

. its circumference is increased, and consequently in one 
turn it can take up more roving than it could when it 
was thinner : but the machine cannot supply more roving 
in a given time than it did when the bobbin was first 
pnt on, and the roving would therefore be torn away as ; 
the bobbin increased iu size, unless some contrivance | 
bould be thought of to diminish gradually the speed of 
the bobbin, so as to make the loss of speed in its revolu- 
tions compensate for the increase of its diameter, and 
consequent greater demand for roving. Here is a truly 
ardttotu undertaking, nor was it effected but with the 
lapse of time, and by the continued application of the 
md$t powerful minds to the task. It would be liopeless 
to dream of elucidating the intricate mechanism by which 
it is perfectly effected in our limited space; but an es- 
aettlilal filature of it is what is called a * speed-cone,’ a 
sort eff conical pulley, along which a strap is gradually 
tno'M.at tbe brabin fills, and the moving pulley-surface 
finis beoomtng^smaUer and smaller, a gradual and most 
gentle, bl)|;intti9dleiit reduction is effected in the revolu- 
tioue of t1|is lilr Hooldswortli added to this an 

invention, called the ‘diflbrential 
box,’ by 'Wbiidti the application of the principle was ren- 
easy'^tb ming of every thiokness, by. the simplest 

' the true spinning pivooss. Thera are 

two klnds cf S{daning-*-tbe contiguous aud tlie discon- 
tluuouM^ >itbtch indudas astretchiiig operation: la or- 


dinary factory parlance, the first is tlvostle-spinuiug^ tbe 
^cond is mule-spinning. Those who have oompre* 
bended the description of tlie bobbin and fly-fraiUMi will 
readily understand that of a throstle engine, for it is in 
some respects very siniilar. Wc are ushered into i 
large room full of these oddly-named machines. IVsy 
consist of frames of consid<Table length mounted with » 
mighty host of spindles, bobbins, end flyers, in such 
enormously rapid movement, that they ap|»ear almost 
stationary ; and it may even be um^ssary* to touch 
them to be convinced that they are really moving, and 
tlicir whirrmg sound is something quite oppressive to 
the ears, rn theso the roving goes tlirough three pairs 
of rollers to be again elongated, and is thence drawn by 
the revolution of the flyer, which winds round the yarn 
as fast as it is twisted upon a smaller bobbin. Tlic 
same rising and falling contrivance arranges the yarn 
in regular order upon the bobbin, as in the former in- 
stance ; but tlie bobbin has no motion of its own, as in 
the last process, being merely dragged round by the 
thread or yarn ns it is wound upon it The resulting 
yarn is hard, strong, and wcll-twistcdi in every respect 
a striking c.ontrnst to the soft and fragile roving out of 
which it is made. Throstle-yarn is, on account of these 
projicrtics, g(*nenilly preferred for the long threads of a 
clotii, or, in weavers' wi>rds, the * warp,’ but for finer 
purposes lit is not suflieiently soft and delicate. This 
defect w^as the origin of another and yet more extraor- 
dinary process of spinning, called ‘ inulc-spintiing n 
process yielding to none in ingenuity, and equalled 
liy none in the cdoganco and singularity of its appoar- 
luuKj. Kntcring an iipixT room in the factor)’^, one of 
the most extraordinary scenes tlic imagin.ition can 
picture prestMds itself. Looking in the long direc-. 
tion of the apartment, it is impossiblo to get a definite 
conception of what is going on ; but standing at the 
side, you behohl two pairs of long iron franies, with 
tiiousands of rJeliente spindles advancing and retreating 
ti> and from each otlier, ns thougli they were perfljrm- 
ing an iron qnadrille ; and all this, thanks to the extra- 
oriUnary skill of Hfr itoberts of Manchester, without 
human intervention, excepting where here and there a 
little boy is seen crawling under tliein sweeping up the 
dust, or a girf is attending to ii broken thread. Think 
of a machine one hundred feet long. Carrying a thousand 
spindles, twisting, stretching out by its advance aud re- 
treat, and ultimately winding up, when these processes 
are finislied, a thousand tli reads so delicate, as to be 
visible tmly in the muss of them, performing a variety 
of motions of adjustment, and catiablo of vrorkiug inces- 
santly without aid from man; and finally, actually 
counting up its own work ; and after it has done sutfl- 
cieiit on eneli spindle, ringing a bell, to inform the tenter 
that its task is done — and some mind-glimpse of this 
astonishing mechanism may be caught! The objects 
the mule ac(;oinpli8hcs arc — To elongate the roving, 
between rollers ; 2rf, To spin the yarn at tlie rate of 
aboqt ten thousand revolutions to each length of fifty-six . 
filches ; 3r/, To stretuh out tlie yarn, aud thus still frirther 
equalise its diameter ; and 4£//, To wind it up in * cops ’ 
of convenient form for the weaver or for the winder. 
For a long time the mule was directed and controlled 
by a jiowerful man, called a ‘ spinner,* prho receiveil 
very high wages , but in eonsequenee of the continual 
turu-ouCB, ill which these men were always the most 
prominent, because possessed of the most power, and 
the bad conduct of the ipifinbrs as a class, manufac- 
turers liecame extremely dtsirous of dispensing with 
their functions, and of substitating the stern 
of machinery for the capricious one of these xuen^ frotja 
which they had so repeatedly suffered the most SOtiqUa. . 
iuconveniefice. Mr Roberts executed the diiflohifc. Me, 
and the * self-actor mule * appeared, to the disiniiy qf 
large body of the disaffected, who saw in it ijitefr abnsed 
power swept away. : The self-actor it wjm used, 

^hd in every new flictory is excUnlvely tdbptoiC'lbr it 
does its work not only more sundy, hot. ihA better tty le 
and method, and with greater pftidjiidlh, thittt'the did 
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one. From the mul®- spindles, or from the throstle- 
'engine, the yarn is taken to that p»t of tlie factory 
where the weaving by power is carried on. 

Let us follow it in this ttie oonclnding stage of the 
history of the cotton fUajment^ In a room, the quiet- 
ness of which forms an agreeable contrast to the noise 
of the preceding, and as we are soon to dnd, to the 
tremendous clatter of the su(K;ce(]ing, stands on f>ne 
side the ‘ winding,* and on the other the ‘ warping 
frame/ I'he first of these is very simple : it is merely 
ajong frame, on the top of wliicli the yarn is placed as 
it comes from the mule or throstle, and is v^'iund otf hy* 
power on to a multitude of upright reels in rapid revo- 
lution. The warping frame is more complieiitcd. It is 
all painted black, to render a broken thread readily dia- 
cernible. In shape, it is something like a very large 
hand -printing press, wlien the fly leaves are thrown 
back. At one end is a large roller, on wliieh the warp, 
or long threads of the cloth, are wound; at the other is 
a framework, on which are many hmulreds of reels, each 
sending its tliread to form one of the nutiihcp rolled on 
tlie roller. It is moved hy machinery, and the warp is 
rapidly laid on the roller by this means. Sometimes a 
thread breaks, the machine is tiien stopped, and the 
attendant, laying a long steel bar over the threads, 
causes the roller to unwind until the broken end is dis- 
covered and repaired without disturbing the jtarallelisni 
of its threads. A dour leads us fronf'this room into one 
the Htniosphcrc of wliich is at <1 very high temperature, 
and in which there is much more motion, noise, and 
bustle than the last, w'hilc every now and then the 
tinkle of a bell is lieard in every direction. This is the 
* dressing ’-room ! an apartment in wiiich, us in others 
.of a similar title, the natural defects of the cotton fibre 
are smoothenod over, and prepared for pulilic ga^tc.. It 
is filled with a number of patent dressing-machines. 
These are in shape sometliing like a large mangle ; at 
the ends are the rollers wliich 1iav(! come from the room 
we have just left; eight of them are required to furnish 
yarn for one warp, four of them are tlierefurc arranged 
at one end, and four at the other. In the centre is .an 
upright frainework, at tiie top of whudi tlie roller rests, 
on which the dressed w'arp is w’ouud by cog-wheels. 
In its p.assage from the end rollers to tfie warp-roIIer, 
the multitude of threads receives the dressing. The 
yam passes first between two 'woodcii cylinders, the 
lower of which revolves in a trough of size or paste ; it 
is thus ■ saturated with the dressing, hut unevenly, and 
therefore the machine gives it first a brush on the 
upper, and next on the under surface, to lay tile jiastc 
evenly on it, by means of a couple of brushes, which 
have an odd movement, connected with cranks. It is 
then passed up towards the warp-roller; but a.s it goes, 
it is {lerfectly dried by the action of a rajiid vane, which 
blows hot air across the threads ; it is then wound up 
and ready for the loom. As the proco.ss goes on, the 
machine counts the proper length for the * piece,' and by 
a bell summons the tenter to mark the jilacc in re^i 
paste, as a guide to tlie weaver in his operations. Some 
of tliesc machines will dress a mile of ivurp in an hour! 

Of all the tremendously noisy, deafening pl.accs in 
the whole factory, the weaving-room or iKiwer-loom- 
department is the most so. Ae for conversation, it is 
altogether impossible ; hearing a person bawling into 
your cat with all his forixj is about us raueh as is to 
ho expected here. Conceive an enormous room con- 
taining one thou.saud power-looms arranged in long 
rows, and aH helping to raise the most awful din that 
can salute mottal ears. Each loom consists of a uum- 
1)^1 of complex mechanisms driven by straps and pulleys 
from the ceiling in endless multitudes. The warp- 
roller hedng placed at the back of them, ft gradually 
unwound, and by tise assistance of the shuttle, and 
ottier contrivances, the' yarn assumes at length the 
woven texture of the piece of dalico-doth, the pixdimi- 
fliftcy steps in the formation of which have ocoupied so 
much of our time. From the loom the piece Is con- 
veyed into U«e storoUouses^ k measured hy being alter- 1 


jiately hung on a couple of hooks a yard apart, is then 
folded smootli, put in the packing-press, receives its 
last embrace from nfachinery, to the weight of eij^tor 
ten tons, and is sent ofit' to*iuarketjt or to' the wholesale 
dealers. 

Before leaving the factory, we Were shown the room 
where the size is pi^pared for dressing the godds. 
Several large tubs heated hy Steam are arranged round 
the sides for boilings the ]^Bte, while it is agitated by 
an iron agitator in the interior ; and upon the floor, in 
the centre, were a number of large casks fall of paste, 
covered with the fungi in a coating a quarter of an inch 
thick. One would suppose it was all spoiled, but the 
manager assured us it was just at tlic prime; and ready 
for use. In the operations of one firm, eight hundred 
barrels of flour are used every year for this purpose j 
but it is necessary to mention that it is of a quality 
unfit for luiman consumption. Each loom has been 
calculated to consume three pounds of flour a week: 

It is not an easy task to give the average number of 
yaihs of culit'o made in a day at one of these immense 
places ; nor, if it were, is it easy to estimate it at its due 
amniint. ft is biiid that one manufacturer declared, if, 
a ship w'ore to fasten to her stern one end of a piece 
of cloth, and sail aw'ay therewitli, he could supply suffi- 
cient to keep up w'ith her, sail as fast as slic might ! 

biicli is a short account of our visit, and it jiresents, 
as w'e believe, a succinct statement qf the present state 
of the cotton maiiufacLure, at least from the Pod to the 
Piece. 


JOHN KEATS. 

The works of Keats have two classes of admirers*, 
lliosc who consider them as a promise, and those who 
consider them as an nccoinplishment. By the one he is 
revered ns a great poet; and by the other he is lamented 
as a victim of some caprice of nature, which, after 
having implanted in him the rare seeds of genius, cut 
him down in the spring. For our part, we are not of 
opinion that nature, •who is so chary in lier production 
of true artist.^ is so prodigal of her work when it dues 
appi‘ar. The promise of Keats, if rightly considered, 
will be found, we think, to apply not to the individuai, 
but to the general aAistic mind* Tlie accomidishment 
is his own; and it must be estimated partly according 
to its intrinsic merits, and partly according to its action 
in transmitting and difiusing tlie light of p6etry along 
the ever-flowing stream of time. In tlie Ibrmcr point 
of view It is wonderful, hut imperfect: it gives usinuqh 
fine and prgfligiously rich poetry, but no great poem. 
In tlie latter, its inspiration is greater than is perhaps 
yet suspected, and its inlluence more widely spread over 
the 3 'ouug mind of genius throughout the English 
world. 

AYe have no fiiith in what Keatis, had he lived, 
have done in the way of accomplishment. Poetry is 
neither a trade nor a soionce, to be studied by rule, and 
learned hy induction. The old adage is worthy aU . 
acceptation — Ptutta nascilur nm fit: his art is iubotp; 
and when he lias mastered the forms of the laaiguage, 
he is ready to pour forth what is in him, and to teimhv 
what he cannot learn. We doubt whether CfaXttltrtofi 
or Henry Kirke White (with whom Keats 
associated, for no other intelligible reasoh 
they all three happened to die yoqng>w^li^ Kave/^^ ' 
duced anything better in after Uib, ;miiii!W*^;one'^,9y. 
his genius, or the other by hje iadomitabie lai^iocri^.* 
No example of this has aver occurred i 
copies of verses should be >daSBad'wUh-'iQhi^Ml^^ 
Keats did not diedlll his 2gih year': --hkliiiij|4^p^ 
hood had fed upon pSetry \ he hbd bbeft bn’'^' 

his devotion to the Mnsd by 
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friends; Mjd Titlioak OTertarning all experience and 
ali analogy', we nnat perforce condode that the world 
, had received from him what was }»le to bestoyrp before 
he WBk into his early and*lamented tomb- 

His early fate is the more lamentable, that he died 
b^re his fhiue had begun to live. He carried tvitli 
hun to the (grave only mined hopes and disappointed 
1^6} desiring his friends to inscribe npon his stone, 
*Hehe lies Onb whose eame was whit in water.’ 
From that humble tanib, however, there lias now come 
a., light to which the eyes of rising genius are turned 
from the ends of the earth. Keats is one of the great 
teachers' of the new world, and of new spirits in the 
old ; and already, besides numerous editions of the 
works, imperfect as they may be» of this once despised 
poet, we have two volumes of his ‘ Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains.’* 

We do not think that Mr Milnes lias stated com- 
pletely the case between his author and the public. 

* The reviewers of “Blackwood” and the “ Quarterly,” * 
he tells us, * were persons evidently destitute df all i 
poetic perception, directing an unrefined and unscrupu- 
lous satire against political opponents, whose intellec- 
tual merits they had no means of understanding. This, 
indeed, was no combat of literary principles, no struggle 
of thouglits, no competition of modes of expression; it 
I was simply the judgment of the policeman and the 
beadle over mental efforts and spiritual cnian.ation?.* 
Now it appears to us to be quite clear that Keats’s 
poetry was not abused, and the abuse acquiesced in 
by the public, on account of his politics, but simply 
because neither critics nor public felt and understood it 
Tlio hostility of the critics may have hpcn imbittcred 
by politics, and the political principles of the Cockney 
school used against its leaders, just like the pimples of 
ITai^Jitt or the criminal addiction of Leigh Hunt to tea 
I and muflins. But if politics had been the sole motive 
of the critics, it would li.ave worked in two ways, and 
the object of their acrimony w'ould liavo cnjoj'ed the 
fame as well as endured the torments of a martyr. The 
Lake school, with politics di.'inictric.ally opposite, was 
the object of as much critical obiiirgation and popular 
neglect as the school of Hampstead ; and Keats himself 
is noticed by our editor as having been daringly siiigu- 
llfr in his admiration of Wordswurtli. 

The truth appears to be, that tJie public mind was at 
that time in the transition state from a kind of poetical 
materialism, iu which it was satisfied with the sensuous 
images of such writers as Scott, to the more meta' 
physical taste that followed, uniting the kingdoms of 
matter and mind, and recognising the spirit of nature 
even in the meanest of her 'external forms. Keats was 
one of the prophets who helped forward this movement, 
and was stoned for .his pains ; but the stones have now 
licconie at once his own moniunent and a memorial of 
the fruitless zeal with which his critics strove uncon- 
sciously to impede the progress of mind. 'J’his zeal, how- 
ever, was fruitless only as regards the cause: it was fatal 
' to the individual. It is absurd to deny the temporary * 
pow«r of contemporary criticism. * If the frank acknow- 
ledgment,* says Mr Milnes, * of the respect with which 
Keat4 had inspired- Mr Jeffrey had been made in 1818 
instead cf 1820, the .tide of public opinion would pro- 
bably' have been at once turned in his favour, and the 
ittthafdle abuse of his political, rather than literary an- 
tOMUiats, been completely exposed.’ Would this have 
Yes. We talk not of his life. That is 

;{ov^ one must dio some time or other. 

It for this young man to die before 
kiiOWlpg ho had lived ; it was hard for him to 
think hopes and lofty aspirations bad 

been vain ifl^raa hard for him to believe that it was 
empty feltostirring like a god within his 

gallon# it wna hard for him to read in imagina- 
Wn 'tbid" Il0j^4 ' Oft his unhonpuiied grave : * Here lies 

y , . ■■ . J . > 
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^5 discharged hi# duty as an editor with 

great ability, but too timidly. If Keats is not what ho 
^presents linn to be, tlieri there was no need for tJwi 
book at all; if lie was, then biographical facts Were of too 
great value to be concealed for the purpose of iparing' 
private sunsibUities, ‘These pages/ he tells UB.^on* 
cern one whose whole story may be summed up. In 
the composition of three small volumes of verse, somo 
earnest friendahi{Mi, one pa.'«sion, and a premature death.* 
Ihis passion, whicli roust have been, and was, an essen- 
tial part in the life of a poet, rei eivc.s not the smallest 
illiistratioi from the editor; and here M'as a imint, we 
think, in w'hich private feelings should liave yielded. 

Keats was horn on the 29 th October i79r>. His 
father was in the service of Mr Jennings, the proprietor 
of livery stables on the Pavement in Moorflelds, whoso 
daughter, the mother of tho poet, he married. The 
family consisted of George, John, Thomas, and a 
daughter; and tho boys were distinguished at. sidiool 
f»»r tlicip furious pugnacity. In John, however, this 
(lispo.sition was combiniMl ‘ with a passionate sciisibility 
wliich exhibited itself in tho strangest contrasts. Con- 
viil.sions of laughter and of ti'ar.s were equally frequent 
witli him, and he woulil pass from one to the other 
almost without an interval.* He cared nothing about 
tlic character of a * good boy : ’ bravery, energy, goncro- 
sity, th(a(‘ were his great (pmlitics; and they impressed 
liis schoolfellows bitli the idea that he was destined to 
succeed in some active sphere iu life. He was at.timos 
laborious and attentive to his studies, and then carried 
off all the first prizes in literature. He learned Froneli, 
and tran.slated iiiiicli of the vlC'ieid, but was indebted to 
Kn.gUsli works for the knowledge of tlic Greek nivtho- 
logy, which afterwards, distilled in the .alembic of hw 
own imagination, produced something more spiritual 
than the Grcek.s ever fancied. 

At the death of his parents, about L.S000 was left 
to be divided among the four children; and in 1810 
I .Tohii was ajiprenticed for five years to a surgeon at 
I ICdmonton. In 1812 the rending of the * Fairy Queen' 
formed an era in his intcllcetiial cxi.stencc,' Chauwjr 
following, he inhaled ‘ tho pure briiath of nature in tlie 
morning of Engli.sh literature/ and .at the end of 1814, 
Byron inspirtid him with an indifferent sonnet. Later, 

!i inucli better sonnet, ‘ On first Itwking into Chapimiirs 
Homer/ might seem to indicate how early his t'lKtu 
disavowed the school of Pope. After the termination 
of his apprenticeship, he removed to London, for the 
purpose of walking the hospitals. He now became 
intimate with Hunt, Hnzlitt, Shelley, Haydon, (Jodwin, 
and others; .and Mr Ollier published for him his first, 
volume of poems, which attracted no attention. He 
I p.«issed his examination at Apothecaries' Hull with somo 
credit; hut as soon os ho entered on the practical part 
of his business, he saw that his sensibility rendered 
him unfit for it, and he was thus thrown upon the world 
Jirrn in .arm between poetry and poverty. 

He now wont to the Isle of Wight and other parts of 
•the country, and began seriously to labour at his poem 
of ‘ Kndyrnion.’ His correspondence (May 1817) is full 
of this work, and of his doubts and fears. ‘ 1 hava asked 
myself so often wliy I sliould Ije a poet more thimi other 
men, seeing how great a thing it is, how greilir^ things 
are to be gained by it. what a thing to be in the mouth 
of fame, that at last the idea has grown so monstrously 
lieyond my seeming power of attainment, that the other 
day I nearly consented with myself to drop into a 
Phaeton — Does Shelley go on telling “ strange stoviqi > 
of the deaths of kings?” Tell him there are stropga'^ 
stories of the deaths of poets. Some have died 
they were conceived. “How do you make, Chat 
Master VlUum ? " * His personal appearance ibis ' 
time is thus described by a lady Hiseyto wftre laige ' 
and blue, hU hair auburn ; he >vore it dilt)i4ed down 
thfi centre, and it fell in rich maasds «ida.bi« 

fa ^4 hia mouth was full, and less than his 

otbeg features. His cimatenonee llyev iq. my texnd as 
one of singular beauty aud brjghtiiesa«^it ;bad alJt ex* 
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preflitipn hs if be bad* been looking on some glorious ruddy staiir, and then looking in hif friend’s faca with 
liglit. Tlic shape of his fane had not the aquareness of an expression of sudden calmuoss never to be fcogotten; 
a man’s, but more like some vomen’i feces 1 hare seen said, ** I know the oojjour of that blood — it is arterial 
was so vide over the forehead, and so small at the blood : I cannot he deceired*in that colour a ^at drop 
chill, , He seemed in perfect health, and with life otTer- is my deathrwarrant I muet dfel” * He got better^ 
ing all things that were precious to him/ ktr Milnea worBe--^tter — worse agaiu^-alasl in. the old routine; 
says — * His habitual gentleness made his occasional and then he was recoimnended to go to Italy* When 
looks of indignation almost terrible : on one occasion, llaydon went to bid him farewell, he * record^ In hU 
irhen a gfoss falsehood respecting the young artist journal the terrible ipipression of this' visit i tlm very 
Severn VsB repeated and dwelt upon, he left the room, colouring of the scene struck forcibly ou the painter^ 
declaring ” He should be ashamed to sit witli men who imagination ; the white curtains, the white sheets, the 
could utter, and believe such things.” On another occa- white shirt, and the white akin of his friend, all epn- 
sion, hearing of some uiiw*irthy conduct, lie burst out — trusted with the bright hectic flush on his cheek, and 
** Is there no human dust-hole into wliich wo can sweep heightened the siuister effect : he went aikoy hardly 
such fidlowg?”’ This quickiicHS of feeling was evi- hoping/ • 

deuced on the occasion of liis repeating to Wordsworth Before following liim abroad, wo must advert to a 
the hyrau to Pan in ‘ Endymion/ The Christian poet passage which throws a romantic yet terrible hue upon 
merely remarked that ‘ Tt was a pretty piece of pagan- the last year of the poet’s life. At his first interview 
ism •/ and Keate tf>i»k tlio sectning contempt more to with the nameless lady we have alluded to, ho describes 
heart than the after abuse of the ‘ Quarterly * or the her tlius : — ‘ She is not a Cleopatra, but is at least a 


ridicule of * Blackwood/ 

Ift 1818 his independence of spirit is thus finely shown 


ChaiAuian : she has a rich Eastern look ; she has fine 
eyes, and fine manners. When she comes into the 


in a renionstranec to the objections of his friends to his room she makes the same impression as the l)cauty of a 
having a preface to the ‘ Endyinion.’ * I have not the leopardess. She is too fine and too conscious of herself 
slightest feeling of humility tow'ards the ]mhlic, or to to repulse any man 'who may address her : from habit, 
anything in existence but the Eternal Being, the Prin- sho thinks that mthing particular. I always find myself 
ciple of Beauty, and the Memory of great When more at ease with such a 'woman : the picture before 

1 am writing for myself, for the meil^ sake of the mo- me always gives me a life and animation which I cannot 
meut’a enjoyment, itcrliaps nature has its course with possibl}'^ feel with anything inferior. 1 am at such times 
me; but a preface is written to the public— a thing 1 too much oeniipicd in admiring, to be awkward or in a 
cannot help looking upon as an enemy, and wliieli I tremble : T forget myself entirely, because I live in her, 
cannot address witliout feelings of liostility. If 1 write You will by this time think I am in love with her ; so, 
a pn^fiice in a suj)ple or subdued style, it will not be in bef(*ro I go any farther, I will tell you I am not. She 
(diaracter with mo as a public speaker. T would be kept me awake one niglit, as a tune of Mozart’s might 
subdued before my friends, and thank them for subduing do. I speak of the thing as a pastime and an amuse- 
ine ; hut among multitudes of men I have no feel of meiit, tluin 'w'hich I can feel none deeper than a con- 
stooping — 1 hate the idea of humility to them. I never versation with an imperial woman, the very "yes” and 


wrote one single line of poetry with the least shadow of " no” of whose life is to me a banquet.’ This was in 

public thought/ Alter all, ‘ this first sustained work,’ (Ictobor 1818 ; and in this same nionthiu the following 

says Mr Milues, ‘of a imui whose undoubted genius was year Mr Milnes dcseribes the irresistible inliueucc she 

idolised by a circle of atfectionate friends, whose weak- exercised over him. * She, wdiose name 

ne.sses were rather encouraged than repressed by the , 

intellectual atmosphere in which he lived, who’ had “Wi* ever on Wa lips, 

rarely been enabled to measure his spiritual stature * But never on hw onguo. 

with that of persons of other schools of thought and exercised too mighty a control over his being for liiiufp 

jiabits of mind, appears to have been produced with a rem.'iin at a distance^ which was neither absence nor 

IiuTniuty that the severest criticism might not have cn- iircscnce, and he soon returned to where at least he 

geiulored/ Jeffrey, when too late (in 1820), pronounced could rest his eyes on her Imbitation, and enjoy each 


* "WA ever on hia lips, 

But never on hia tongue," 


to Its intrinsic charm. Byron 'was llirown into a fever Brown ‘ Tliere is one I must mention, and have done 
of lealous rage by this enconiiuni, in which he talked of with it. Even if my body would recover of itself, this 
‘ tlie drivelling idiotism of the manikin Keats but in would prevent it. The very thing which 1 want to live 
after years, when the poor youth was no longer in his most for, will be a great occasion of my death. 1 cannot 
wnjy, he made the anwnde henoraUe^ and pronounced the help it. Who can help it? Were 1 in health, it would 
fragmentof ‘Hyperion’ to seem * aetiially inspired by the make me ill, and how can I bear it in my state? 1 dare^- 
i i^tons,’ and to be ‘ as sublime as AUsehylus.* • ^ say you will be able to guess on what subject I am harp* 


smoer 01 whu'h he never discovered. This year lie and sea, w^eakness and decline, airs great itefMilWters ; 
(letemun^ to cmdeavour to subsist by writing for the but death is the great divorcer for ever. When i3i0 
* teking lodgings in London, he plunged pang of this thought has passed through my I 
into wowc and into dreams from which he was soon to may say the bitterness of death is past. I ofren' wttHv- 
TO aw^med* ^ One mgbt, about eleven o’clock, Keats for you, that you might flatter me with,tiie .b«iik ^5?' 
return^iome m a ^ato of strange physical excitement think, without my mentioning it,* fiar my 
j^it have apj^ared to those who did not know would be a friend to Miss — when 1 am daaJI. xbai. 

w flew fe^cation. He told his friend he think she has many faults, but tor my salWi, think she 

»<»>e -coach, had recci v#d a severe has not one. If there is anything you .aatt, do for luflr 
but addeih “ I don’t feel It by word or deed. I know you ^11 do 
into ^ u again he writes from Nanfes,.. he ha# 

wri'-ad with W» Mewl Sew»«-‘XiW J 


p^Wj he lUghtly coughed, and Said, "That is blood 
; bring me the candle ; Jet me see this 
Wood. ^ d«ed steadfesify fer some inoiw 


1 1 shall see bet no more will.kfll tno* 

1 should have had Ar when ' t was end 

I should have remidned iHL 1 die— 
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I cunnoV^nr to leave her. Oh, Qod! God! God! 
Ererythifig'I havig in my trunks that reminds me of her 
goes^ throQgli ide like a roear. The silk lining she 
put in my travelisng cap scald s my head. My imagi- 
nation Is horribly vivid about her. I see her ! — I hear 
her !^ Hiere is nothing in the world of snlBcient interest 
to divert rae from her a momegt. This was the case 
when' I wag in England: I cannot recollect, without 
shuddering, the time that I ytm a prisoner at Hunt’s, 
and used to keep my eyes d^ced on Hampstead all day. 
Then there was a good hope of seeing her again. Now! 
—oh that I could be buried near where she lives 1 I 
am afraid to write to her— to receive a letter from 
her : to see her' handwriting would break my heart 
— even to hear of her anyhow : to^see her name written 
ivpiild be more than 1 can bear. My dear Brown, 
a^hat am I to do? Where can I look for consolation 
or ease? If I had any chance of recovery, this passion 
would kill me. Indeed, through the whole of my 
illness, both at your house and at Kentish Town, this ; 
fever has never ceased wearing me out. When •you 
write to me, which you will do immediately, write to 
Rome (paste restantc) — she is well and happy, put a 
mark thus + ; if’ 

Keats did not like Naples. He felt tliat he was 
dying, and appears to have laboured under the rc'stless- 
nesB which so often induces imtsoiis in this state to 
change even their l)edroom. Arrived at Rome, a letter 
of introduction to l)r (now Sir .Tames) Clark obtained 
from him and his lady the affectionate attention which 
might have been expected from the character of these 
estimable persons. In a letter to Mr Brown— supposed 
to be his last letter — he declares that he has a habitual 
feeling of his real life being past, and that he is leading 
a posthumous existence. After this, the melancholy 
news is from the pen of his devoted friend Severn. On 
tW 14th December 1820 the patient was seized anew 
with an alarming vomiting of blood. * Nut a single ; 
thing will he digest, yet he keeps on craving for food. 
Every day he raves he will die from hunger, and i’vo 
been obliged to give him more than was allowed. His 
imagination and memory present every thought to him 
in horror : tlie recollection of his good friend Brown,” 
of “ his four happy weeks sjMint under her care,” of his 
sister and brother. Oh, he wmII inoTirn oyer all to nrie 
whilst I cool his burning foreheadi till 1 tremble for his 
intellects.' 

*JaH. 1821, eleven. — I’oor Keats has 
Just fallen asleep. 1 have watched him, and read to 
him, to his .very last wink; he has been saying to me — 
** Severn, 1 can see under your quiet look immense con- 
tention : you don't know what you are reading. Y oii 
are enduring for rae mbre than I would have you. Oh 
that my last hour was come !” ’ Then came the misery 
of want of money, which it was necessary to conceal 
from Keats, * as that would kill him at a word.’ llis 
letters were now unopened : ‘ they tear liim to pieces — 
he dare not look on the outside of any more.’ 

* He would not hear that ho was better : the thought 
of recovery is beyond everything dreadful to him : we 
now dare not perceive any improvement, for the hope 
(if death seems his only comfort He talks of the quiet 
grave at the first rest he can ever have. . . . Such a 
letttir has eofne ! 1 gave it to Keats, 8up{>osing it to be 
ppe of yonrs, but it proved sadly otherwise. The glance 
at tofe him to pieces ; the effects were on him 

for i^ys. He did not read it— he could not— but 
M^nsw tnn to place it in his coffin, together with a 
neree sbd ^.letter (unopened) of his sister’s ; since then, 
fte' h^4|Qld'i^ that letter in his coffin, only 

his siat«i?# .ph^0 and letter, and some hair. . . . Last 
night 1 thutight he was going ; I could hear the phlegm 
in his throat ; his bade me lift him up in the bed, or he 
would die with. pain. I watched him all night, expect- 
ing hite tb he ht evetj|mougte This morning, 

hy iiie change m him frightened me : < 

.Ite has tefink in the lart ihree days td a most ghastly 
;]odlu hasprepand xoe for thciwoffitk 


I shall lie ill able to hear it 1 cannot bear to bo set free, 
even firom tliis my horrible situation by the loss of him. 
I am still quite precluded from painting, which tld»y be 
of consequence to me. Taor Keats has me ever by him, 
and shadows out the form of one solitary friend $ he 
opens his eyes in great doubt and horror, but when they 
fall upon me, they close gently, open quietly, and close 
again, till he sinks to sleep. Tins thought alone would 
keep mo by him till he dies : and why did } say t was 
losing my time? TJie advantages I have gained by 
knowing .lohn Keats are double and treble any ^^uld 
have won jby any Other occupation.’ And now^iSfl is 
over. * FctK 27th. — He is gone ; he died with the most 
fierfcct ease — he seemed to go to sleep. On the twenty-' 
third, abfiiit four, the approaches of donth came on* 
“ Severn— 1 — lift me up— I am dying— I shall die easy ; 
don’t be frightened — be firm, and thank God it 1ms 
come.” I lifted him up in my arms. The phlegm seemtxl 
boiling in his throat, and increased until eleven, when 
he gradually sunk into death, so quiet, tluit 1 still 
thought he slept.’ 

'riie I’rotestant cemetery of Rome wlierc Keats vras 
laid is on a grassy slope among the ruins of the Htmo- 
riaii w'alls of the city. He had a passion for lluwcrs, 
and there they grow, violets and daisies covering his 
resting-phu'e the whole year throiigli. What a blessetl 
change I • There, in tluit lonely spot, sleeps the dust of 
the immortal, whTlu the living world is filled, as before, 
with withered luqies, vain aspirations, white qui wring 
lips, and breaking hearts. 

* flo tlioii <0 oiic'f* thr Pnr;«dIso, 

Tho jrvHvp, till* city, and the wililt-riiesN : 

I itnd wlierr its wreidiH like Nhattered iriouiit-filiis rine, 

I i\tul wc(>(K, iind fraKrant cogues iliesi , 

i The btnu'n of DrsolsWlnn’H naknlneHM ; 

I'ltsfl, till the Hj)ii'ir of tho *!Hot shall lead 
Tiiy footstejK to a blo)io of aieen uoc««r. 

'Wljei-e, like on infiinrs Ninile, over the dead 
A light uf lauKhing (loa'cnt along the gnuw in spi-end, 

And /frey wnllH irioulder round, on which dull 'J'imo 
1 'Vch 1«*, like slow fire iipon n liuury brand ; 

And ono IcLt'n pyrumid with wodge Mihlinie, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who pluuiied 
Thin refuge for Iuh Tiioniory, doth stand 
Like fliiige transformed to imiiblo ; and beneath , ' 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitehod in llnuveiri siuile tlndr camp of dc»alh, 
Welcoming him wu lusu with boarce extiiigui»hod broath. 

Here pause : thc«ie graven are all too young aa yet 
To have outgrown tlio noirow whiirb uoiibigued 
JtH fliarge to each ; and, if the seal ia w't 
Hero, on one fountain of a irionrning nilinl, 

Hreak it not thou 1 Too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou n'liirnost home, 

Of tears and gall. From tlio world's bitter wind 
Hoclc sbelter in the ohiuluw of tho tomb. 

IVhat AdoiiniH is, why fear wc to become ? ' 

Thus the Adoniiis ; and a fi'w years after this exquisite 
elegy was written, there Avas placed near the grave* of 
Keats another tombstone, ’ recording that below rested 
the* passionate and Avorld-worn heart’ of .the author, 
ohelley, in tliese expressive words, * Cor Cardium** We 
must now force ourselves away from this strangely fas- 
cinating subject, concluding too brief an article with 
the eloquent worJsdn which Mr Millies has brought to 
an end his labour of love. * Let no man, who is iii any- 
thing above his fellows, claim, as of right, to be valued 
or understood ; the vulgar great are comprehended 
and adored, bcicause they are in reality in the same 
moral plane with those who admire; but he who de- 
serves the highrr reverence, must hiuiself convert 
worshipfier. The pure and lofty life ; the generoui liad 
tender use of tlie rare creative faculty ; the bfteVe gh* 
durance of neglect and ridicule; the strange 
end of so ^uch genius and so much virtue-^^^ieiB are 
the lessons by which the sympathies of mankind mdst 
be interested, and their faculties educated,, up to the 
love of such a character and the coinpreheoamn of suck 
an intelUgenue. Still the lovers and schdhtes^ill be 
feur>AtiU the rewards of fame wiH be 
{ooportloiied: no accuimdatiad of lotowiedge or iMixies 
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of experiences can teach the meaning of genius to those 
who look for it in additiona and results, any more than 
the nnmhers studded round a planet’s orbit could ap> 
proa<;h nearer inanity than a single unit. The world 
of thought must remain apart from the world of action, 
for, if they once coincided, the problem of Life would be 
solrcsd, and tbe hope, which we call heaven, would be 
tp^ised on eartli. And therefore men ** 

’ . “Ard craillfid Into poetry by wmntj ; ^ 

They learn In BUiferlni; wiiut they teach in sonj?.'* * 

^ 

, THE NOBLE COOKS.*' 'V' 

‘ Wb never know what we f'fm do till we try,* and 
* Nei^aity is the iiiothcr of invention/ arc two time- 
adages, which, contrary to the usual fate of 
aueliBlliiig'S^ws, are fully as often practised ns preached. 
Certainly if there he truth in the latter one, poor Me- 
cessity is the parent of a very queer and incongnious 
progeny ; and if * Dk' nge of miracles ’ be jiast, * the age 
of inventions’ is surely present. Our hiisincss just 
now, however, is not with such lofty excursions up the 
lull of science as are every day undertaken hy tho 
master 'Spirits of the age, hut rather witii a l<»wly, 
though adventurous descent, into the culinary regions, 
aC(M)mplishod by knights, and lords, and ladies fair. 

It happened some years ago that, ajady of the highest 

rank in I*aris, imined Madame 11 , had asscmhled 

in Iwr cliAteau sixty distinguished personages. I'he 
entertainment was given in honour of the Prussian 
ambassador ; and tho Luxembourg, tlie I’nlais-Uourhon, 
and the diplomatic body, nil h:ul their representatives 
among the guests. Kvery one had arrived ; and ‘ the 
trying half-hour’ before dinner passed in brilliant cliat. 
A consiil-gc'iienil recounted some scem's in the private 
life of Ibrahim racha ; while a deputy from Languedoc 
drew laughter — loud as ever came from lips polite — 
from the group who surrounded liini, as ho read aloud 
a letter just received from one of his electors. Tlui 
worthy informed him lie had two camels, whiesh lie* 
knew not whnt to do with, and mnde.itly requested the 
deputy to sell tlieni at a high priee to government for 
the Gurilon of J’lants. * It won’t cost the t;j>unti‘y much,’ 
he added, * and will secure you my vote ! ’ 

Madame B was passing from one to another of 

her guests with the most licwJlching grace, when sud- 
denly she perceived her head butler making telegniphie 
signals towards her from behind the door. 

* Wliat’s the matter?’ said she, approaching him. 

^ Ah, madame, a great iniBhup!* cried he, clasping 
his hands. 

* What is it ? ’ 

‘The cook is tipsy — indeed so very drunk, that he 
has not even caused fires to be liglited. If he could 
even set about preparing dinner now, it w'ould take 
four hours to make ready.* 

lly this time tlie guests’ appetite had hmimr sharp, 
and diplomatic stomachs were iu question. Madanq^ 

11 remained calm smd serene. It was impossible to 

avoid the diihciilty ; so she met it with a smiling face. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,* said she, addressing the 
company, ‘ I invited you to dinner, but there is no 
diiiiier to be liad : 1 have this moment learned that my 
cook is intoxicated ; and if we want to have the table 
dovered, we must turn cooks ourselves.’ 

The proposal was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plau^ The Prussian ambassador immediately turned 
up his sleeves { all the otliers followed Itis example, and 
amid metry peals of laughter they descended eu^ masse 
to the kitchen. 

The cook wsui seg^d in an arm-chair, looking as red 
as a turkey-cock,, and as immovable as* a sphinx. 
Around him were plen^ of saucepans and stewpaus, 
IJttt not a vestige 5f anything eatable. * Conquer or 
dial' was their motto j and they conquered. 

A peer of the realm was placed in charge of the sp3t;i 
' two minhtefial deputies watched, the frying-pans; 

; threpaCoi^etaries to the embassy were ,|HK>nioted tu mix 


the sauces ; and twQ presidents of the courts-rbyal 
i set to skim the pot. Seven dr eight admirals and ' 
generals waged valiant wtgpfare on the poultty-yard, ^ 
and came off victorious with twenty dozen eggs, and 
chickens and ducks innumerable. 

All tho ladies declared that they were perfeeSy 
versed in making omplets ; accordingly* there was no 
end to these dainties. The most remarkable were, an 
omelet with rum byva dudiess, ah. omelet with truffles 
by a inarchioiiG.>)s, an omelet with asparagus by a vis** 
countess, and a sweet omelet by a baroness. 

Madame 11 maintained orde^ in all departments 

of the service ; she reserved to herself the seasoning., of 
the ragouts. 

A.nd how thej' did* laugh ! 

‘Where’s tho vinegar?’ cried a consul, . 

‘ A little parsley for iny cai^on ! * shouted a charge- 
d’affliircB. 

‘Salt and pepper, if you please !* demanded a secre- 
tarv of state. 

‘ Tlour for me ! ’ vociferated the attorney-general. 

After the omelets, there still remained so many eggs, 
tliat the ladii-a 8(“t to work and prepared fried eggs, 
boiled eggs, sliced eggs, and eggs beaten up in froth. 

While tliesc active preparations were progrc.ssing, 
the cook tried now and then to rise, but sank down 
again with a heavy sigh. Then he would follow with 
hi.s drooping eyes the gentlemen in black coats, and the 
ladies in satin robes, all jirotcctcd with na]ikins, feel- 
ing totally unable to comiirehend this invasion of his 
empire. 

At tea o’i‘lo(;k Madame 13-.— announced, in the 
midst of general enthusiasm, tliiit dinner was ready j 
and shortly afrer they all sat down to table. 

Lvery one luui earned a dinner and an appetite, and 
tlie dishes M’erc pronounced by ncclaniatinn cxceliei^t. 
Seldom AVfis a banquet so tliorougldy enjoyed ; and at 
a late hour the illustrious guests separated, in good- 
humour with each other, with their hostess, and with 
thoToselvcK. 

Next morning, when the valet of Madame B— 
awoke from his lethargy, he calleil for a swonl to 
pierce liis brepst ; but lieing able to find nothing better 
tlian a carving-knife, that professional implement seemed 
to him an ignoble instrument of death ; and on second 
thoughts, Ite resolveti'to live. 


THE WAKALAllS, OB COMMEKcL\l HOTELS 
OK EGYl’T. 

Kvr.uY one who writes about thulSal^ thinks itincum- 
benl on him to eay something of the bazaars, or htsiness- 
t/uartvrs of tlie great towns, but rarely, if ever, is any 
notice taken of the wukAlahs. It is very easy to mount 
a donkey, and, riding through the stn^ets of Cairo, for 
cx.ample, examine in a cursory manner tlie aspect of 
tb.e shops, the nature of the goods exposed for sale, tlie 
apiiearance of the traders, wdio seem sitting for tbrir 
portraits within them, and the Varied costumes of the : 
rroM’dfl that stream by. Tho picture is a striking one, 
and easy to jiaiut. k'irst, grocers, with their pUes of 
sugai^ and cofibe, and sweetmeats, and yellow and . red 
and white tapers ; tlien pipe-sellers, with their cherry- 
sticks, and their jasmines, and theit cheap, pigphts^ 
plain, or ornamented with silk coverings and.heilisels, 
and with cases of costly mouthpieces ; next 
dealers in manufactures, as cotton -prihts, 
shaw ls, sw'inging flauiitingly from poles out over- 
head; farther on wo see carpets,' , and sllka and bad; 
cades in i^d juxtapositkm with Damiftms swords; 
afterwards Morocco shoes or Stambouli ilfi]^drs ; here 
Fez caps, tliere burnooses, witft nov and. then A' money- 
changer tvatcb^g'Ovcr Itis Vbropg «hast< of hld.ofrved 
wood, inlaid motber-of-pearL 
Generally spDakm^tjfbe pei^oo* who^ w thjuha^ars 
are men of srnaU ca]^^;.^i^h, stocks ,i 

in at one single 
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pleniahdd by with the wealthier traderSf who 

are to be found in the wakalahs. The plan is. to take a 
8hop---ofoen a mere recess, aome six feet broad by four 
or lire ihiep----furnish.it with an assortment of gomis 
more, or less meagre, and gradually to increase the stock 
as profits come in. It often happens that a wealthy 
merchant finds it his interest to^re credit to a young 
man entering on business, in which case he considers 
himself as a sort of joint proprietor, conics in to see 
how his protege is getting on, watches how sales pro- 
gress, interferes m tivery bargain, sometimes praising 
the articles on ^ale’with the indifference of a mere spec- 
tator, sometimes recommending a reduction of price, 
sometimes fomenting a wordy war between the dealer 
and BTi obstinate customer, who*wiU neither pay the 
price asked nor go elsewhere. In this way the men of 
the bazaars frequently sink down into the mere agents 
of the men of the wakalahs ; and these latter deserve, 
consequently, some notice, if we would form a correct 
idea of the way in which commerce is carried on in the 
East. 

Tl»e wak&lahs are, properly speaking, places of resort 
for irtjVrA-, or merchants— as all persons travelling wilh 
a view to business are called in the Kast>— and combine 
the advan^ges of a wnroliouse aiul a hotel. They arc 
always built round a quadrangular court. In general 
the ground-floor, or rather basement, is allotted to the 
reception of merchandise, whilst above arc lodging- 
houses and suites of apartments of all sizes. Cairo ]>us- 
scHses nearly two hundred of these establish nicnts — 
many, however, no longer retaining their original cha- 
racter — distributed through its various quarters. They 
jire easily recognised in passing along the streets, tlie 
usual line of shops being broken by a vast portal, dis- 
closing an extensive courtyard, and generally ob.structed 
with merchandise, upon or near which a few strangers 
may bo seen sitting smoking their pipes, and enjoying 
the sight of the busy crowds going by. Those an; gene- 
rally new-comers from Arabia, from Barbary, or from 
Turkey, and arc more numerous about the time of the 
departure or return of the pilgrim caravan. 

Kithcr ill the doorway, or in a little recess, yon maj’^ 
generally see the kafuss^ or large crate«made of palm 
branches, on which the hawah^ or porter, spreads his 
carpet at n^ht It is ten to one. also,- that the old 
gentleman will himself be there, ^xclianging whills out 
of a dingy jasmine pipe with soipe grinning black, or 
haiidsome Berberl, or sulieii Moghrebbi. Farther on 
you may see' the narrow entrant of a gloomy passage, 
where you stumble upon a set of steps of all heights, 
breadths, and indUu^tions, leading to the upper part of 
tlie v^kHlah. 

Let us, however, first enter the courtyard, which the 
great portal has disclosed to us. It U surrounded by a 
colonniulo below and an open gallery above — the iiiter- 
comnmiiications, if I may use the word, terminating 
for the most part in a pointed arch. Higlier up, the 
building is very irregular— lofty here, low there, with 
one, two, or three storeys, a /tiosk hanging over one 
corner, a hencoop rising at another. In Alexandria, it 
is common to observe massive pillars and capitals of 
rose-coloured granite — the fragments of the ancient 
city— used to support the gallery, and contrasting strik- 
ingly witli the rough liasty work of the rest of the 
structnr& In the centre of the court, beneath a grace- 
ful euphU, there is often a basin of w'ater, used by 
t{l«f fmd hangers-on for their ablutions. The 

Inti^br view of a wakAlah, therefore, is not at all 
uupicture^ue. Ol^he recesses, the doorways of various 
heights am! sisiet, the galleries, the irregular projections, 
the fantastio arohitectural ornaments, tiie latticed win- 
dows, the balconieB, form a far foom disagreeable whole, 
esxiccially wlien animated by groups in great variety of 
costume — merohants exhibiting the contents of their 
bales to a crowd of comj^ting shoxikeepers } porters 
hangjag about ready for a job ; gatneis kneeling here, a' 
^ riol^-bajkariso&ed horse or mule pawing the ground 
thesoV a felled Udyj followed by httfiMaha, or servant, 


sailing by in a cloud of fiuttering silks and satins ; 
Abyssinian or Galla girls, with broad grins upon their 
faces, leaning over the parapets above. In a country : 
where an attempt is made to conceal the most elegaiit 
women, there must ever be an air of mystery abont the 
houses. However common the white veils, and licnnap 
d^ed fingers, and flashing eyes may lie in the streets, one 
always imagines there must be something incxt>ressibly 
lovely hid behind each jealously-closed shutter. The 
fancy in sucli casbs . works powerfully, at least it did 
with me ; and perhaps tills is the reason why tlie old 
tumble-dolln houses of Cairo, which lean all ways, but I 
never deviate into the perpendicular, wore invested in 
my eyes with a romantic character which some per- ! 
sons seem totally to have missed. 

As I have said, the ground-floor of the wakalah is 
entirely occujiieil by warebousc.s and magazines, gene- 
rally vaulhid, and very secure. If possible, each of - 
these is allotted to some particular mercliant, who takes 
it for a certain time, and sometimes affixes his seal; 
but several stocks arc often accumulated 3u one cham- 
ber, and it happens, though rarely, that depredation 
and pilfering take {dacp. In summer, the poorer mer- 
chants spread their mats under the colonnade, and thua 
achieve the double object of .‘saving and of watching 
tlu-ir proj)crty ; others go outside to lodge, and put up 
at collcicT- slnqw, with friends ; others, again, take 
houses in the wakiilah itself, establishing themsclvcB 
tlieru Avitli their liannns, and often staying a oontiider- 
uble time, either until the whole of their stock is sold, 
or until they determine to try their fortuno at another 
place. 

'I’lic cIjisscs of people who frequent these establish- 
ments are very various. Some are mere Egyptiarm, 
engaged in the trade betw'cen the villages and the 
lowus. These bring wheat, barley, beans, cotton, fla.x, 
&c. all ill small ({uaiititics ; for the principal part of tlie 
trade is a monojioly. Others come from Upper Egypt, 
from Nubia, from Dorgola; others again from Sennaar, 
Kordofan, Abyssinia, anrl Darfur, and bring senna, 
precious gums, gold dust, ivory, ostrich foatliers, koor- 
bashesy tamarind cukes, and slaves. All the towns 
on the Arabian coast of the Bed Sea have also their ' 
ropresentative.s in the wakalahs of Cairo: the coffee 
trade is of course an important one, employing many . 
merchants, and there is a coirsiderable importation of 
spices, frankineensc, l^c. The Syrian silk manufactures 
and tobacco are chiefly distributed by Xjevantines, of 
whom there are always immense numbers in Egypt, 
some settled, others merely on business visits. The 
niaj<)Tity of the latter, however, do not put up in the 
wakalahs ; but, like the Jews, generally bring letters of 
introduction to some private family. From Cbnstan- 
tinople, and all the principal towns of Asia Minor, 
numerous Turks come to Egypt with great varioties of 
mereliamlisc — as amber, swords, and other anus; whfte- 
lead, copxicr, ropes, charcoal, firewood, timber; drugs, 

^ (tpiuiii an(l liashccsh ; gold thread, dried fruitA, mastic, 
olive-oil, silk, salt provisions, soap, yellow sli{ipers and ' 
red shoes, pipe-bowls, tobacco and cigars, seggadehst or 
prayer-carpets, embroidered napkins, dye-stuffs, wines 
and arrack, sulphur, &c. Vessels laden with cattle 
often come from Karamauia ; and from Cypni^Rliodes, 
Candia, and most of the islands of the Ar^ipelago, 
little Greek schooners run over occasionally, with their 
decks crowded with bearded tajirs, each owning a few 
parcels of dried fruits or skins of oil. From Ba^ary a 
great number of traders bring about twelve thoujiai^ ' 
dozens of tarbooshes, or red caps, annually, ifoifil 
quantity of other manufactures, shoes and 
Morocco Jpatlier, some wool, with ihramst or 
bumoom, white and black, cari>ets, dye-stufiSb‘ 
and sulphur: Persians with costly shaviHls; 
with precious stones, silks, and muslins ; and GVen 
Chinese, ate sometimes to be encountetfi^'in the Wa- 
kalaljis, 

This is not the place to give the %- 

mation and progress of the caravans; It be suiffii- 
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citot to BtAte, tliat after tr^vertlng perhaps thousands 
of miles of desert 'in a eShhuparativeljr cbmpact mass, 
they generally break up on their arrival in Cairo, each 
trader repairing to the locality where the articles he 
bringfi are ususdly stored. Thus, although tlie V 7 ak&lahs 
were intended to be miscellaneous depots, many of them 
have gradually become set apart for particular clasps 
of merchandise : so that there are rice wakalaha, and 
wheat wakalahs, and date wakalalis, and manufacture 
wakalahs ; and especially slave vraknlahs. All sorts of 
articles, however, are temporarily stowed away in the 
courtyiiHls of these biiUdings, which arc offcn encum- 
bered with boles, barrels, and especially with huge 
miilstcnes, cut from the quarries of Gcbel-el-Alimar. 
Many aps no longer resorteid to by commerce ; and long 
rows tailors’ and sbocinakers’ shops may be seen 

under tlte colonnades. 

1 have already hinted that tlie time when the greatest 
quantity of merchandise is brought to be stored in the 
wakiilahs is on the arrival of the pilgrim caravan, 
especially the outward-bound one. The Orientals con- 
tinue to reconcile their interests with their devotions; 
and it is very rarely that they do not enter into b^iecu- 
> lations both in going to the sacred city and in return- 
ing. At uiiyrato they think it proper that they should 
reimburse the expeiiscs of the journey, and br'^ng home 
some presents for their friends, ''fhe* dangers to which 
they expose their lives they consider suflleiently nieri- 
torioda without any pecuniary sacrifice. It is vulgarly 
believed in ICgypt that the pilgrims are always well 
provided with money ; and 1 Jiavc often sat with the 
native m^i'c^hants, and observed those holy men, though 
poor and ragged in appearance, making extensive pur- 
1 dliasos, generally without the furious bargaining vrhich 

1 distinguishes the Egyptians. These arc of course not 
j tiie regular traders, but people who, according to the 

1 established custom, wish to indemnify themselves by a 
little investment for the cost of tlicir pilgrimage. Sotiic 
j of the more uncivilised Moghrebbis bring nothing but 
jars of oil, which they will only sell for Spanish dollars ; 
others barter their wares for shawls and silks, wliich 
they dispose of no doubt at an enormous profit in their 
own country. • 

The portion of the wakalah buildings which may 
be compared to a Imtcl is situated over the maga/.iiios, 
and is sometimes divided into as many as thirty or 
forty houses, all of which have separate entrances 
from the gallery, which, as 1 have said, runs round 
the whole quadrangle, and receives light and air from 
the courtyard. This gallery is seldom regular or hand- 
somely built, though its proportions are sometimes 
majestic. Many of the w^akalalis belong to a single 
proprietor, others are divided amongst several Kent 
is very low, but is always paid in advance. The 
houses are never furnished, but all that is required is 
generally liought by the travellers, who are satisfied with 
a few mats, carpets, blankets, and rugs, cooking utjsn- 
sils, boxes, &c. Those who find it necessary, or. account* 

. of thuir having their women with tliein, take a whole 
house to tlieiiisclves, setting apart the upper rooms, 
often reached by a steep, tortuous staircase, ending in a 
sort of trap-door, for the Imrom and their more portable 
and preciDUs articles of merchandise, whilst they reserve 
the lower porlioti for their own use. A seggadeli, and 
a few cushions arranged in a raised recess, or upon a 
kftfass, form tl^ divAn upon wltich the merchant, often 
a man of considerable wealth, receives visits of compli- 
ment or business. A sh&ve or servant is always at hand 
to present oofiee And pipes ; and in these matters alone 
is any luxury displayed. Kot uncommonly a party 
fortuitously collected take a house iu common, each 
spreading his mat in a difibrent room, whilst some 
coflfce-shop awhile serves aS a place of rdunian. To this 
they repair very early in the morning - all Orientals rise 
betimes— and obtain for ten paras Olttle mure than a 
halfpenny) a cup of cnifee, and' a ukutheh or gozeh — ^the 
fii^t the rogulor water-pipe, like the hookahs the second 
; . the Egyptian with a occoa-nufc ^steod of a 

. , 1' ^ 



glass or metal bell, and a straight tube formed of cane 
instead of a fleadUe tube or snake. The luxurious 
Syrians pass the smoke thsdfigh iced water ; but this 
is a refinement unknown in Cairo. 

After partaking of the morning mesirthe denisens of 
the wak&lah disperse through the basaars, in order to 
buy and sell, visit theiV debtors, receive money, or as- 
certain the state of tho market. At noon, the more 
prosperous or extravagant return to enjoy a pilau or a 
dish of bamias; whilst others sit down wherever thej^ 
may find themselves, and are content with bread and 
cheese, perhaps with a water-melon or a handful of 
dates. A siesta generally follows, and tlien business 
occupies them until spnsot, when the great meal of the 
day takes place. In the evening, nearly all repair to a 
coffee-shop, where they end, as they began, with Mokka 
and Gebeli, talk about money or merchandise, brag of 
the wealth of their fathers, and of their own poverty, 
or listen to the performances of some prolbsslonal singer 
or Btery-teller. 

An incident that came under my own observation 
may be selected a« an illustration of the accidents which 
strangers who put up in tho wakiilahs are in the way 
of encountering. Near the entrance gate of one of 
these buildings there was a coflee-shop, kept by one 
Ibn Daood, whose good tumbak (the tobacco smoked in 
shisbelis) used often to lure mo into spending half an 
hour with liim. Close at hand was a little cobbler’s 
stall. It was a dull season, and the wakdlah was nearly 
deserted; so that almost the only customers for the 
Imlf-dozen sliishehs and gozehs of the coffbe-shops were 
chance paR8cngcr.s ; and tbe cobbler lacked a regular 
doinaiid for his labours, there being no red shoes worn 
with travel requiring his attention. The consequence 
was, that the cobbler passed half liis time in the coffee- 
shop, spending his savings, and having his ears tickled 
by tile intcrcstc^d syrnpalliy of Ibn Daood, who pocketed 
several kkamfichs, or llvc-para pieces, daily by the cir* 
ciimstance. Whenever I stopped in and took iny seat 
on a kafiiss within ear- shot of these two worthies, I in- 
variably found that tljielr talk was of wealth, and I heard 
their tongues <liscourse glibly of sums which it never 
entered into fny imagination to covet. The whole 
worldly possessions of one seemed to be a few pipes, a 
coffee-pot or two, sogie small palm branch kafasses, 
and u huge earthen pqt, that, standing in one corner 
of the shop, with a copUng bottle beside it, was daily 
filled with water, sometimes flavoured with mastic, fur 
the gratuitous use of any passer-by who chose to Step 
in. Tlie cobbler’s stock in trade was smaller still He 
had a sharp knife, an iron block to cut out leatheratpon, 
a few red sheep-skins, a couple of awls^ and the elothes 
he stocMl up in ; and lie used to sleep sometimes on one 
of Ibn Daood's benches, sometimes with the bawab of 
the wakdlah, sometimes in his own little stall And 
yet these tw^o miserable beings '^dared to raise their 

1 hopes to millions of golden pieces, to spend them iu 
imagination, and, with remarkable consciousness of their 
own Arab characters, to contemplate a return in their 
old age to their primitive humble employments. It 
did not strike me at the moment that these enervating 
aspirations might lead to the commission of crime ; but 

1 amused myself by listening to their wild raecolation, 
and sometimes joined in the dialogue. My Frank scep- 
ticism, however, was not at all pleasing to their 
fancies. At length a third dreamer joined the 

This was a coffee-pounder, who used to stop*. £a 

pestle and mortar, to ask for work, and geneisdty 

Things were going on in this way when^ unis dayi 
three cameks heavily laden, and one with a'ltobjitertaaR, 
or awning, covered closely with oarneto,' ^are seen 
slowly turning into the wakdlah. Tah party 

happened to be collected, atad by an, iiniiki^vn'^ave-- 
jnent of curiosity went to/sfiiitp lit m,' 

' Aph fee khahar f *— f H tjik 
of ibn Daood ou'his fetttrto 
; Moghreb (west),’ said 
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of tftrbooBlies ; some carpets, Worth each tvo hundred 
dollars ; and pearis and precious atones/ 

Nearly all this was gratuitous assumption on the 
part of Jbn Daood; but t^ie cobbler and the colTdei^ 
pounder supported his aaseyerations ; so X had nothing 
to say, and not feeling particularly interested in the 
matter, went about my busihesta Two or three days 
afterwards, again passing that way, I saw a stranger in 
the coffee-shop. He had a large white turban, a good- 
humoured, handsome countenance, and a curly black 
beard } but his clothes were rather seedy, and his feet 
were bare, Ibn Daood was boiling a small pot of coffee, 
which he held in one hand, whilst his face was turned 
eagerly towards the stranger, who was holding forth; the 
cobbler and the coffee-pounder sat near, also attentively 
listening. 1 went in, made my salaam, and soon found 
that this was the merchant from the west. He had 
preceded by some days the great caravan from Tripoli, 
and was of course bound for Mecca. It now appeared 
that Ibn Daood had originally come from tlic tuame 
' country — the same town, in fact, as the stranger ; had 
claimed acquaintance with him ; end was listening to a 
pompous promise of protection. 1 did not like tlie looks 
of the trio as the good gentleman dilated, with verdant 
simplicity, on his mercantile good luck, hut of course 
held iny peace. 

It was some time before X went that way again. When 
1 did so, I found a cruwdJp^cted round the door of 
the wakAlah; and workiiwd^ way through it, saw 
the coffee-shop and tlie wHBdCTerted. the furniture 
broken and scattered, a Boldi(g|^Ounting guard in each, 
and numerous groups in cager.'-pBnversation around. 1 
asked what was the matter ; pould only learn that 

something evil had happened, i^letigth a Jew money- 
changer, who was sitting ill his" little shop opposite, 
beckoned to me ; and when I had seated myself by his 
BklCt spoke as follows 

‘ Young air, 1 perceive you are interested in what has 
taken place ; I will tell you thq nows. Ibn Daood is 
the greatest rascal in the world, and the cobbler. and 
the coffee-pounder are greater rascals than he.’ 

* That is a misfortune,’ I threw in, ’ for I have often 

sat talking with them.’ * 

* Very true/ said my new friend, * I have seen you do 
so$ but you will not talk with tljpm again. You re- 
member the merchant tliat arrived from tlic west 
before the new moon?’ . 

‘Ido.’ 

‘Well, you must know that he was a fool, and 
boasted of having monies. God knows, I should not 
boast of riches if I were rich ! - He arrived with two 
thousand piastres in his belt, and twenty thousand 
piastres worth of meroliandise, Asides a beautiful slave. 
Ho used to go into the sooq (bazaar) every day, and sit 
with the merchants, and sell his goods in small parcels 
for ready money, putting what he received into his belt, 

' an()( boasting of it to Ibn Daood, god to the cobbler, and 
to ooffee-pounder. The other day he sold the slave 

name was Nefeesa, and she was like the moon — 
for ten thousand piastres, all which he put into his 
belt. Now you must know that Ibn Daood had gained 
his confidence because he came firom the same town ; 
and. the day before yesterday, as they were sitting 
together Mfter sunset, spoke to him about a hidden 
treasutei locality of which is known, but which can 

' he gdt at by an incantation. The Moglirebbis are 

Tciy; magicians, and the merchant Abdallah 

. sadd kne^'iseven verses which could not be resisted. 
Bei^, a leamt^ mSiPk too, he could write Uxarshom, and 
all the other' charms. So last night tlie four went out 
together to tomb of Sultan Berkook, nsar which 

they opened a trench an^ lighted a fire \ and the mer- 
, chant, having ihdttea and burnt the necsosmiiy papers, 
began, to chtm^ . But it will never be known whether 
or not ,tl^re was a treasure ^ for he had scarcely ut|^ 
when the cefifee^^pouiifier hit hiid with his 

They thouij^t they had^iul wem about to take his 
belt, when tw^Bhueeks cMPsp riWfHgbtened them 
away. The guard of the gates waa then called i Ab- 
dallah recovered and denounced the assassins ; and this 
morning they have h&in arrested, and their chatt^. 
destroyed. May misfortune come to them! * 

J afterwards heard that tiic tiiroe criminals were 
taken before the kadi, aud pleaded a whisper fn>ni 
Satan as an excuse for their attempt at murifor. Tliey 
were all sent to the galleys ; whilst the rnerehaut Ab- 
dallah, who, it is to be hoped, learned a little prudence 
by tills adventure, proceeded on his journey to the 
Iloy^City. 

.^^ANCEU SAID TO BE CUBED BY 
MESMERISM. 

Tit® October number bf a periodical work called the 
Zoisl contains an account by Dr Elliotson of a case of 
can(x>r alleged to be cured by mesmerism. The patient, 
]\Iiss Barber, presented herself to Dr E. in March 1843,' 
with an intensely liard tumour in the breast, of about a 
year and a-half’a standing. Tlie doctor commenced 
subjecting her to mesmeric treatment, with a view to 
her being rendered insensible to the pain of the opera*. . 
tion wjiicji lie then tliought inevitable. After dally 
‘ passes ’ for a month, she attained a slight degree of 
‘ sus(‘eptibility her pains during this time and for ^omo 
months after lessened and she improved in com])Iexion ; 
but the disease still went on ; and many surgeons who 
saw the breast declared it a case of decided cancer, for 
which nothing could bo done but excision of the port. 

Dr Elliotson continued to throw her into the mesmeric, 
sleep every day during the ensuing winter, and she at' 
length became liable to full into a state of perfect rigi- 
dity, during which her arms, Tincoiisciously on her jiart, 
would follow those of the operator, from whose fingei^ 
on those occasions she beheld a stream of colourless 
fluid passing towards hqr. The sufniiier of 1844 saw 
her pain diminished, her strength increased, the can- 
cerous sallowness gone, and a wurty-loolcing substance 
had dropped from the breast, leaving a sound smooth 
surfiuM;. • 

In autumn, Dr Elliotson being abroad on a tour, the 
operations were performed by another |ierson, but less 
regularly. 'I'lie bad symptoms then returned witli 
great virulence, and the diseased mass was found to 
have adhered to the ribs. Regular operations being 
.resumed, im improvement recommenced; and in the 
'summer of 1846 the pain had entirely ceased. During 
1847 tlie disease steadily gave way. The mass hod not 
only become much less, but detached from tiic ribs. At 
length, during the present year, under the constant 
daily practice of the niesrnoric passes, the cancer has 
been pronounced to be ‘ entirely dissipated; the breast is 
perfectly Hat ; the skin rather thicker and firmer than 
befo;;p the disease existed. Nut the smalktst lump is 
ifi>w to bo found ; nor is there the slightest tender- 
ness of the bosom or armpit.* The quondam patient 
lives at Mrs Gower’s, No. 12 Now Street, Dorset 
Square, open to any examination or iiiterrogaUon on 
the subject. 

Assuming that the account of the case is correct, it 
is certainly a remarkable one. Here, fortunately for 
the mesmerists, there ought to be no dubiety about the 
means of tbe cure ; for cancer is universally regarded 
by profession as incurable by anything but 

knif^jhd Die knife, as we see, has been 

The doctors will scoff; but is scidSq^ in. ^ 

stricDy rational ? Would it not be better to 
gate, and ajcertain if there be not, iii certain ppi4i^tiw|'' 
inferring a. nervous intercommunication, a S^btorjr 
influence capable of effecting great good fot Inllfortng 
humanity^ It is surely but the sitfii^tot of 

cocnihbn sense, as well as benevcliimt ^|ing, which 
woifid prompt an unpiyfeasional 
thii course as preforaidi^^ the 
barren soepticisni. 




‘ Til 'tlie course OTnam«^RBanffehli^nUl4.'t,* says the 
editor of the InvemesB Courier, wo noticed a rurul improve- 
ment thenn conimonccd by the foto Sir George Maepberson 
Grunt of Ballindailoch-^the ronlamation of a tract of waste 
land about 200 acres in extent,, whicli in Home parts wsh 
covered with several feet of moss. Last week we revisited 
tho spot, and saw tlio ground in full occujiation as a farm, 
all tnoioughly drained, and producing alnimlant crojis. 
The works Were finished in IB-U, and since then, Marypark, 
as the farm is called, hse produced 1400 quarters of grain, 
exclusive of the present year's crop, besides £iaving each 
year about forty acres under turnip, and raaintiiining from 
seventy to eighty hriad of c;ittlc. The spirit of agricul- 
tural improvoinent clianirtcristic of tlic late proprietor has 
descended to his son, !Sir Jolin IVTHcpherson (^ant, who lias 
already lahl off a farm adjoining Maryiiark of about 100 
acres, one-fifMi of wliich will be* in crop next year, lie has 
also improved other ftcres by Ircncliing and 

tboroiigh-drainiug. Tlic tenants on the estate Imvc eauglit 
the contagion, and one of the number (Mr Uobcrttmn, 
Burnside) has 120 acres marked for improvement, two- 
tiiirds of whicli arc t<i lie trenched, tliorough-drained, and 
- enclosed. He expects the wliolo t<» be completed in about 
two yofirs from tlio present time. Those tenants’ iiii]>rovc- 
incixts are efiected by advances made under the drainage 
act, the govenimcnt inspector anil the proprietor wigether 
selecting the portions most likely to yield a giqul rclunu 
Small crofters paying only L.2 of rent share in this advan- 
tage same us large tenantH. All is done by contract, 
and \u many cases the tuiuuit or bis sons emitraet fur 
portions of tlie work, thus earning tlio means of liming or 
m/iiiuring the land, and ]mtting it into a iiroduetive state. 
'J*he interest demanded by the jivoprietor is six per ecni., 
but it is not chargeable till after tlic first erop at Martinmas. 
These rural iniprovenicnts have made the CHtate of Ballin- 
dalloch a econe of busy industry for the last year or two. 
Above two hundred persons wero at w’ork, and the gene- 
ral aspect, the amenity, and produciivcncaa of the soil will 
he all altered for the better. We have occasionally,' says 
the same panor, ‘called altcntiou to tlir3 aiiiritcd improve- 
ments carriou oil by Mr Hose, farmer, Kirk ton on the lands 
of beauaehs, rcutod by him frniu Cullodcn, and situated 
close by the battle- field; and have just learned with very 
great pleasure that Mr Forbes has marked in a most tUitter- 
ing way his seinse of the importance of the labours of Mr 
Rose. On Saturday, Mr Rose was invited to Cullodcn 
House, wliere on cU'g.aiit piece of silver plate, valued at 
fully L.30, w'as presented to him by his young but excellent 
landlord. In eight years Mr Rose expended L.GOOO on his 
iinpruvements, and reclaimed two hundred acres of land ! 
Ills oporations were upon Druiiniiossie Muir, but he lias 
earefu% abstained from any intruHion upon the graves of 
those who fell on that fatal field. He has cut on the farms 
ti3,000 yards of drains, or about thirty-hix miles! — has 
erected .0000 yards of double bIoiio dike, and 2700 yards of 
feal dike, wliich will be faced with stont:; and has laid njnm 
these reclaimed lands 10,000 bolls of lime. In addition to 
all tliis, he erected at bis own exjiensc, in 1 1345, a sphmdid 
Hlated fiu'in-stcadlng. AVhcii one contrasts such a record 
as this witli the miserable accounts daily rccciv.^d from 
Ireland, of ejectments, of seizures of crop, of br.rnings of 
houses, and of murders that almost iuvari;ibJy follow ; anfl 
of tlic poverty and distress prevailing generally wherever 
' the tenant-at-will system exists, it surely says somctliing 
nut only for the spirit of the tenant and tlie oxccllencc of 
the landlord, but also something for the superiority of tho 
legal rclatiou betwixt landloi-d and tenant now general in 
flll the more forward districts of Scotland. Ko tenant 
would peril such an atnoimb of-moncy, or carry on plans of 
improvement so extensive, nnloss backed and sheltered by 
a lease; Wo have little doubt ITiat already Mr has 
-jppejj^portioa of tho reward which is his due,* Mb 

Sl'.ASONS. 

many persons the early age of life is passed in sow- 
fnjfc in their minds the vices that are most suitable to their 
inermations $ the middle age goes on in nourisbiiig and ma- 
turing those vices; and the last age conoludes ingathering, 
in pom and anguish, tlio bitter fruitt) of tlwse most accursed 
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TO AN OLD yOLl7MJS OP ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Mv ancient fovtmrfte ! while I bend 
On thee my fiuofnsfled'gajie, . 

. The voloc of some old plesssnt frtsnd 
Soems talking Of my ohJldish days. 

Such sweet and mfngliag memoilos cling 
About the debt familiar pstfe ; 

Book to my mind they freshly bring 
The Joys of ^hat light-hearted ago. 

Time shakes not thino established swi^ 

Bo long as boys and girls tlierahe ; 

Forgotten tasks, neglected play. 

Will prove thy changeless witchery. 

To me what rf n.1 Hfo they seemed. 

While yet thy graphic scenes wero now I 
Atliuiring chihlbood never dreamed 
'J'hoy could he otherwise than true. 

I read till twilight's gradual shade 
Tho letters to confusion turned, 

• Then stooping to the fire I read, 

Till eyes and forehead ached and burned. 

When hc.lLlnie came, the volume lay 
lioneuth my pillow closed in vain— 

1 spent the hours till dawn of day 
With Crusoe in bis lone domain. 

Girl as I was, I felt tliy spoil, 

My cherished day-drciim for a while, 
llnw 1, like llif'C, sliiiuld one day dwell 
Ou some far-off unpeopled isle ! 

Sinefi then, old friend ! I’ve loiimcd too well 
JJow deceit islands there nmy he. 

Surrounded by tho ro.*ir and swell 
(If human life’s great resUoss bca. 

To be shut out from sympathy, 
l^nlovcd, and liltlo umlcrstoMl, 

_ Tho iieart feels oil too bitterly 
I low deep that rrnl .tolitude ! 

For * cast auvny ’ I too have been ; 

.Tiisl such a lonely spot wras iniiio ; 

As dciolute, although 1 ween 
Not half sobvmH/ul ns thine. 

Its cuUuro was a sickening toil, 

Pol* the greep things 1 planted there 
Bofiired to grow in such a iMii], 

Or withered in the chilling iiir. 

/ ]iad my vain and parrots too, 

Bright Auttcrers with plumage gny. 

Who not, like thine, attached and true, 

('hathn'cd of love, and ilew away. 

And thosi* sleek ntlUy /i'ir.nds whose stay 
Lingei-ed till they could Wound no apore, 

While the rough billows washed away • 

The few strnngc footsteps on the riiore. 

1 watched till hope Itself was spent, 

AVhile some fair bark went heedless by. 

And signal after signal sent, 

Till distance mocked xny straining eye. 

Love's language, all nnused, grew strange, 

Not even a Friday turned to me, , 

I had but God, whose eye can range 
O'er Acid and desert equally. 

And now that those dark days ore gone. 

And that 1 am at home again, 

A life in ISden's bowers aJUmc 
T feel would be a life of i>ufn. 

The loving tone, tho kindly glance, , " 

Most bo tho spirit’s long^-for food| 

Despite the rcso-huo of romanca 
Which sheds such clianns .o’er solltuda 
Bad tee no love, no friend to greet,, 

What would our human nature be? , 

Bure neaven's rlcli aathoiu rise waA tmet 
. Because they're sung m ’ B A G 
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THE CROSSCAUSEWAY CLUB. 
Eaiuly in tlie winter of 1787, a few lads who had bc^n 
schoolfellows and playmates in tiie Crosscauscway, a 
humble street in the suburbs of Edinburgh, celebrated 
by Walter Scott as the residence of his hero Ormibredcs^ 
met together one evening in the house of a friend, it 
was a pleasant and not particularly silent assemblage ; 
the enjoyment of a social chat was the object wdiich 
drew them together, and their merriment was not the 
less that the plaeo of meeting was a small garret room 
at the top of a house seven storeys high, and lighted by 
a penny candle, which had been as good as begged for 
the occasion. 

‘What would you think of instituting a <duh?* said 
one of the party during nn interval of laughter. 

‘Capital!* said another. ‘By all means let us get 
up a club. What shall it he called ? * 

‘1 am not talking in jest,* added tlic first speaker. 

* I do not moan any sort of convivial alFair, but a society 
for reading and instruction. I have on idea that we 
might do a great deal in the way of, teaching and im^ 
proving each other. One knows one thing, and another 
knows something else. Would it not be an excellent 
plan to melt down into a lump, as it were, all that we 
individually know, and then distrilmte a fair share of 
the whole to eacli? ’ 

‘ Eirst-rate idea ! ’ was the general declaration. ‘ When 
shall wc set the thing on foot?’ 

‘ I vote for meetings twice a week as long as wc can 
hold together,’ said a lad of shrewd parts ; ‘ and that 
Hogmanay evening, the last night of Hccemhcr, shiUl 
bo our anniversary.’ 

The proposition w-as carried. Without reflecting on 
the nature of the- engagement, all pledged themselves to 
meet, if in their power, on the last night of every year 
during the whole term of their lives ; and that, in the 
event of inability to attend, the absentee should for- j 
ward a letter explaining the cause of absence. The | 
purpose of the annual meeting was to talk over young 
days ; to relate matters of personal adventure to each 
other; and to ask and give mutual counsel aud as- 
littance. 

Prom the whimsicality of the proposition, it might 
be -In^rred iliat the impossibility of carrying it out 
would soon he apparent, and that after one or two 
yomthe wholO tiling would dissolve, and be no more 
heard of. Such, houmver, was not the case. In this 
clnster of youngsters there was something more than 
usual. A oengofualUy of IBsposition seemed to unite 
'them in do^ IHeadship, and they stuck together with 
, auuu^ing tsaaoity. PCrliaiM sometiiing was due to the 
di^nish: which has alwaya, distinguished the 

imt after all, a general desire for 
was the primary cementing prin- 


ciple of the society. The club began with five or six, 1 
I but subsequently was increased to thirteen members. 

I At the time they commenced operations, hooks wero 
not easily got. There were no cheap publications in i 
those days, and few even at a moderate price. The 
only way of obtaining a book at a cost within ordi- j 
nary bounds of possibility, M^as to pick it up at a stall ; | 
and from the keeper of one of these venerable depo- 
sitories of litcraturo, at the foot of the High Sdiool 
Wynd, our party of seir-iinprovers managed to seepre 
a decayed coj)y of Euclid, an ICngUsh grammar, aud a 
Latin Rudiments. 

With these aids to study, the business of mutual 
teaching was begun ; aud in about six months afterwards 
a French grammar was added. A i>oor student of divi- 
nity fur the Latin, and an old soldier who (iould smitticr 
a little French, helped to forward the scheme of in* 
structlon; but beyond this no cxtcnial aid was sought. 

As time went on, the members found tlieir mental 
capacities not a little expanded ; and they undertook 
the writing of essays for debate at their evening meet- 
ings. Little superior to the ordinary compositions of 
young men of ipdiflerent education, these essays never- 
; thcless evinced that their authors w'cro thoroughly in 
earnest in tlieir pursuit of mental improvement. Being 
at the mercy of general criticism, any tendency to super- 
ficiality, carelessness of diction, or unsoundness of logic, 
was peremptorily checked. A material benefit which 
arose from the practice of essay writing, w^as the degree 
of self-reliance it imposed. It compelled the writers to 
think ; and though they might not always think rightly, 
the mind was exercised — a point of no little importance ' 
to the young and aspiring. Probably the practice wi^a 
.tIso negatively advantageous ; for it occupied attontioiv 
during leisure hours, and may have prevented indul- 
gence jn profitless or unworthy pursuits. 

We need say no more of the matual-in8tructioit,^art 
of the plan, than tliat it contributed to advance in litef 
several members of the society. It also gave to nSSly 
all a gi eater zest in their respective occupations, fiir 
the pleasures derived from tlie pursuit of knowledge 
are independent of mere worldly station. A mentally- 
trained artisan has an infinitely greater enjoyment of 
life than one wdio is acquainted wltii little more tlian 
animal sensations. How sped, meanwhile, the anniw-. , 
aary meetings ? It is of these we would chiefly 
because it must be curious to know how long 
elation remamed .without a break in its memWniMlS 
rather how long any were left to meet on the 
Hogmanay evening. Tlie imagination was 
the idea of an annual assemblage wliidh 
cm tin the extinotion of thirteen iadlyldnalki abd hsacty 
ataugh was raised among the young 
bem pictured to then^lres one ImbhSif 
ing on a crutch# another carried in V ii& ^ 
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bearing at least vrinkkiB and gray biirs. Then they 
vould raise the mysterious <iuestion8«»who should be 
the last?— -what would bo the feelings of that one man 
when no longer any of his twelTo early compeers re- 
mained on earth to greet him ? Tliis thought as to tlio 
last survivor, as well as who should bo tlie first td go, 
naturally imparted melancholy feelings. There was a 
double problem to be solved. 

Eive anniversaries took place in succession, and still 
there was no break : there was not even a removal from 
the town. But as all were now pushing out in life, 
tho club could not exi>ect to remain much longer entire. 
Before the sixth Hogmanay elapsed, an unexpected and 
sudden casualty occurred, which reduced tlio numbers to 
twelve. The youngest of the party, having received an 
appointment to a situation in India, set out with two of 
his fellow-members to take leave of some friends, at a 
few miles* distance in tho country. Diiddingstono Loch 
was in tlio way, and the season was winter. In the 
evening, on their return, the party, to shorten the road, 
attempted to cross the lake on the ice ; but a thaw 
having commenced, the surfaco gave wa;^, and the 
whole were instantaneously plungoil into the water- at 
the. jraiiit where it is deepest. Two had the good for- 
tune to scramble out j but the third, the youngest, got 
below tlio ice, and his body was not rccovertjd till life 
was extinct. The feelings of the two survivors need 
not be dwelt on." 

Now reduced to twelve, tho members at next annual 
meeting were somewhat less hilarious than usual. JTe 
whose death was the least expected, and who promised 
to he the longest liver, was no more. Such a circuni- 
sfanco had a certain sobering cflect. Death, they had 
! reason to observe, was exceedingly uncerernonious and 
capricious in his visits. 

In the oourso of tho seventh year there may be said 
to have been a visible divarication in the standing 
which the members were respectively to assume in 
society. They had all started pretty equally as to 
position. Some had become apprentices to handicraft 
professions, others had gone into places of business, one 
had entered the church, and one liacl gone to sea. 
Now, tho rcmarkahlc thing was, that success did not 
seem to depend on the nature of the pursuit. Some 
did not appear to be able to keep pace with others who 
were not a whit better off as to profession. It was ob- 
served with regret that nothing could brisk up the 
energies of two or three members. All the instruction 
and counsels lavished on them sconicd ns if thrown 
away. Not that at first there was anything positively 
bad about tliern. Tlieir defect was a want of proper sclf- 
Vlenial and foresight , in shorty of a determined wish to 
get forward, with the virtues wliich such a wish never 
fails to inspire. Wo shall take the case of two members. 
Each was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and they there- 
fore started fairly in the race. One of the two had a 
great taste for botany, and he contrived to advance 
himself so considerably in that delightful science by 
dint of private study and practical examinations, that 
ho was isiken flfooa his last, and after a few transitions, 
raised to be the keeper of ono of tho largest public 

gardens in England. The other of the twe^ Peter ^ 

preferred loitering away his evenings in the High 
Btroct, with a pipe in his mouth and his luuids in his 
, pneksA, and finally he settled his destiny by marrying 
the Wi^w of an old dotheSBian in the Cowgate, with 
a family of half-a-dozen cliUdien. What came of this 
wayward person^ we sludl afterwards see. 
j Oil tho whole, the party, dispcrsiiig aktoad ia the 



world, did credit to the early and united efibrt at self- 
improvement. One, who^had begun as a carpenter, 
rose to be a professor of natural philosophy in one of 
the unit^sities. Another, who commenced as a coach- 
painter, became a c9nBiderahle wood-merchant. 'An- 
other started aS a printer, but afterwards was taken 
into partnership in country solicitor’s office; here ho 
finally became the sole proprietor of the business, and 
was, in addition, made manager of a bank. Another, 
who began as a lincndraper’s shopman, removed to 
Manchester, where he rose to be at tho head of a large 
manufacturing conosrn. He who started for the chur^ 
never obtained a living, and died in somewhat pinched 
circumstances, imiversally regretted. Among the party, 
at least nine attained highly -respectable positions in 
society. 

(The life of the young man who went to sea was per- 
haps the most romantic of the whole. lie began as a 
cabin-boy in a Leith smack, was afterwards pressed as 
a seaman into the royal navy, fought with groat gal- 
lantry in an engagement off tiie coast of Holland, and 
when, some time afterwards, he was discharged, he was 
appointed to the command of a merchant vessel trading 
to St Petersburg. Now ho experienced tho benefit of 
having studied Euclid in early life ; for a knowledge of 
mathematics, with hU experience in seamanship, re- 
commended him to tho Emperor of Russia, by whom 
ho was raised to an admiral’s command in the Russian 
service. Tho intelligence of this promotion imparted 
great satisfaction to tho Crosscauseway Club, which 
doubtless felt tiiat it was no small matter to have pro- 
duccil an admiral. Rut the club was still more delighted 
when, at its next meeting in the Archers’ Hall, a letter 

was read from Admiral , detailing an amusing 

interview with tiie emperor when presented at court. 
Tlie account recalled an incident of old times— bicker^ 
or battle wi,th stones, which had taken place between 
the youtiifnl democracy of tho Crosscauseway and the 
more aristocratic boys of George Square; on which 
occasion the great man, now an admiral, had received 
a wound that left an ugly scar over one of his eye- 
brows. The jocular part of the story must be given in 
the admiral’s own words : — 

‘ I observe,* said the emperor sympathisingly, speak- 
ing in French, and pointing at thp same time to tho 
deep scar over my eyebrow, ’tliat you have sufiered 
severely in some aifair : may 1 ask the name of tho 
engagement ? 

^ La bataiUe tic CfOisccLusewnyi' said I, with becoming 
gravity. 

‘ A/i/’ said his majesty in reply, with his usual poUto- 
noss, bowing with much dignity, ‘ C'iiait une grmie 
affaire tjuc la baiaUie de Crosscauseway I* 

A joke is as good as an endowment to a <kvih, l!hia 
one about the hatallk de Crosscauseway told admirably, 
and furnished the members with a never re- 
source. Admiral died in the Russian servi<^ in 

which his son now holds a high appointment, 

To go on with the history of the club : the 
sary meetings, as may be supposed, fett 
When the ninth came round, only five raembiuit 
tereiL Two had been cut off by deaths oue 5wd not 
show face, and five bad ]pft toom* the 

twelftli anniversary anivedi^one of.th^ Obfcuitees hod 
died, and now only ten wm aUau* At titai 
annual meeting only four werck piraiienih ^ 
dered this assemblage particul^ly.di^^ ^ ^ 

of the ne*er-do-wed who'lmd.iiMife W 
riage having been transport Cpr « l)y ito 
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offence. Eor the credit of the it must hb men- 
tioned that Peter had not bdbn suffer^ to sink without 
an attempt at recoyery. He had been firequently talked 
to^ ati to his conduct ; and in his dljfflculties many a 
pound-note and half»crown had biSen administered. On 
one occasion his Mends in the clulj got him appointed 
to a post in the ezoise-office, suitable, one would have 
thought, to his capacities. It consisted of nothing more 
than sitting in a lobby reading the * Edinburgh Courant,* 
and attending to bell No. 29. Peter, however, possessed 
an unfortunate tendency downwards, which could not 
be resisted. One day he. answered (ell No. 29 in a con- 
dition approaching ehrim^ which the ringer of the said 
bell, a very peremptory sort of gentleman, considered so 
unpardonable a piece of eccentricity, that he for tli with 
dismlsBod the luckless Peter. After this affair, he 
wandered out of one mischief into another, and. as fias 
been said, was at length sentenced to transportation. 
Unfortunate being ! he lived not to be an exile. Before 
the eighteenth Hogmanay, inteUigcncc arri^'cd of the 
wreck of the convict ship which was carrying I'cter 
to his destination, and that he had perished in the 
billows* 

It would be useless to dwell minutely on the succeeding 
anniversaries, and we pass on to tho fiftieth Hogmanay, 
the aist of December 1837. What a change had come 
over the dub 1 Only four were alive, and of tlicae three 
made their appearance ; two having travelled some hun- 
dreds of miles in order to be present at what they called 
tho jubilee. Such a jubilee I Three old men, two with 
their gray hairs, and the tliird bald — voices no longer 
sonorous and confident, but sobered down to gravity 
and decorum. Still there were pleasant congratula- ! 
tions and inquiries after tho welfare of sons and grand- i 
sons, whidi wore quite cheering to their old hearts. | 
Wheu the parting came, there was *a moment of real 
sadness. One of the tlwec observed thaf he had a 
presentiment that they should never meet again — it 
could not be expected in the courses of nature, even if j 
other circumstances permitted. And from reflections on | 
tho possibility of a further diminution of numbers, he 
passed on to remark how singularly happy had been the 
fortune of tho party generally— that in almost every 
instance the welldoing of the respective members, as far 
as temporal means wqro concerned, had been in a great 
degree imputable to the mutual improvement classes ; 
wMe of ^0 few who had been unsuccessful in their 
career, each had clearly himself to blame, because 
everything which friendship could suggest had been 
done for them. end with this reflection, wliich I 
make after long experience,’ concluded tho old man, 

‘ that thote who will not take some pains themselycs to 
get up in the world, cannot bo dragged up ! ’ 

The presentiment of tho aged member proved too 
true. Ere the fifty-first anniversary, ho had joined 
the great majority of .the dead. The Hogmanay of 
1847 was the sixtieth anniversary of tho dub. Will it 
he Cte^ted? There was a meeting. The two sur- 
viVOitevmet, but it was for tlie last time. A short time 
ago uae WM rantoved after a long and wcU-spent life, 
and imwslfiepfr with his fath^s in the south-west cor- 
ner of the Ot^yfriarsi* Churchyard. 

Loiterers in Erxnoes Strecd may observe on fine fore- 
noons a hitedaome Oarriage rolling along at a more than 
ufftudly g^jpttte pacA It is driven by an old coachman 
te h wlg^ but inside there ista man still 

'te ininkfttH his eyes are dim, and his figure Is 
in a comer, as if unconscious that ho 
a living and brsKiihJiig world, . Do not 


envy that poor old gentleman his apparontlv luxurious 
indidgence. He has scon twelve of his dcomst ilrii^ds, 
the joyous companions of his youth, disappear from tho 
stage of existence. He has the misfortuno to be the 
sole remaining member-Atho last man of Uie Ceobs- 
CAUSBWAT Club ! 

CHEMISTRY OF WINTER. 

Spetno and autumn arc the two seasons that poets 
love : in Bumincr the Castolian fount is ilried up— In 
winter it is frozen. But in winter the delights of tho 
earlier year are reproduced in memory, dbd not un- 
frcqueutly enhanced by imagination. Shivering in 
bed, or clustering round tho fire, wo recall tho songs, 
flowers, and sunshine of v.'uiished months, till wo feel as 
if we could really 

* Wallow usIlciI in Ducombor’s snows 
By bare ruincmbrauco of tho siu»mt>r*tj boat.* 

Science, however, although suggestive of poetical ideas, 
has nothing to do with imagination; and while the 
dreamer sebs all so^s of fantastic resemblances in tho 
white mantle* that covers tho earth, the philosopjier 
takes up a portion of it in his hand, inquires into its 
formation, and traces its ubjccis and efleets in the 
ccono\ny of nature. Yet science, though unimaginative 
herself, so far from repressing, regulates and susteins 
the flights of imagination, and is thus to a certain extent | 
the handin.aid of poetry. 

Water is Bubject to a remarkable anomaly. Tliere 
is a point in its temx>cr.'durc —about 40 degrees in our 
common thermometer — at which it is most dense or 
compact, and from which it cxx>and9 in heating till it 
becomes steam, and expands iu cooling till it becomes 
iec, which takes place at 32 degrees. This is a beauti- 
ful provision of picture. By being less dense than water, 
ice floats on the top, and, by forming a hard crust, 
prevents tlic mass of less cold liquid beneath from 
being greatly aflcctcd by the intenscly-cold atmosphere. 
Thus the lower stratum of water iu lakes and rivers 
continues to maintain u temperature from six to eight 
degrees above the freezing-point; and in this compa- 
ratively M'orm stratum fishes dwell as usual, till tlie 
return of spring brings them to tho surface, to look out 
upon a new heaven and a new earth. Runuing streams 
resist congelation longer than lakes, and tho ocean in 
temperate ellinates longest of all, partly from its deptli,. | 
and partly from the quantity of saline matter it con- 
tains. ^This latter circumstaiico may he illustrated by 
uii^Kng common salt and water so as to form brine, 
which will remain liquid at many degrees below tho ‘ 
freezing-point of fresh water. Salt water is so, much 
denser than fresh water, that a person may swim more 
easily in ttic sea thtui in a river. 

When a bottle is * broken by the frost,* ibis is occa- 
sioned by the expansion of the water during congela- 
tion ; but iron w'atcr pipes are burst in the same way, 
and an experiment is tried witli a bottle of wrought 
iron, which is found to be no mote capable than glitss 
of resisting the occult power of file cong^ling probess. * v 
In Canada, bomb-Bhelb of cast-iron, 13 inches fii' lilt-' 
meter, and 2 inches thick, filled with water, and fitmly ' 
plugged with iron bolts, have been split asunder when 
exposed to tho cold of winter. But this fixnaidable 
force is used by nature for tho moat beuefibofit pcvffose. 
life voti&r imUbed I7 the w>U by . 

aepariitea the particle* daring it* expattmit tVeiift (bMe^ 
vhen the thaw of .ptir^ take* ^eee, ifftHiijbie down 
into a (Oil iU fitf file ne^E>^ of teedi 
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In tho same way is explained ihe rounded or weather- 
worn aspect of many rocks ; for instance, limestone and 
sandstone, and the ruinous heaps that lie at the base of 
slate rocks, the strata of which, separated by this 
agency, glide down the sides of the mass. When the 
winter is very severe, the sap of trees is frozen, and* the 
same effect takes place — the tree being rout asunder 
with a loud explosion. Acquainted practically with this 
law, tho mason never uses mortar or cement during 
frost*, and when frost is likely to come An after his 
work is done, lie always covers it carefully with straw, 
the non-conducting power of which prevents the mortar 
from freezing. For the same reason, tlie scrvice-pipc 
which runs# across a kitchen area is usually covered 
with bands of hay or straw during frost. Tlie part of 
the pipe under ground runs little risk of freezing, except 
in very severe weather ; but when it comes into the 
open air, tlie inctal, owing to its good conducting power, 
is in danger of bursting. To preserve icc, substances of 
bad conducting power are of course cliuscii. A small 
quantity, for instance, may be kept for a considerable 
time by being wrapped in folds of flannel, or pl.‘v*ed in 
a wooden box, enclosed within another w’oodcn box, in 
such a way so as to leave stagnant air bctw*eeii them — 
air being, as well as w*ood, a bad f'ond actor. 

When fish-ponds, or other small' collections of water, 
are completely frozen over, it must not be supposed that 
the fish live very comfortably at the bottom in their 
40 degrees temperature. They can stand the (jold very 
well, perhaps as well os the w'armth of summer ; but, 
like hiunaii beings shut up in a close room, they arc 
poisoned by their own breath. The wintry sun is too 
feeble, after its passage through tlic icc, to exercise 
much infiuence on the aquatic jdarits, which would 
otherwise decompose tlic carbonic acid ; and tliis accu- 
mulating, would prove fatal to the fisli, if wc did not 
break holes at the surface to admit the air, and let out 
the mephitic vapour. On tliis friendly service being 
rendered, the fisli arc seen rushing up to the aperture, 
ns dancers in a crowded room, when the exhalations 
become stifling, fly to the open window to gasp. They 
often rush to their own destruction ; fJt the fishermen 
know what they arc about. 

Nature is as beneficent as mnn on such occasions, and 
less selfish, Although tlie ice on a large pond or lake 
prevents the admission of heat from tlie top, and would 
therefore become of a uniform thickness, there arc 
agencies at work below to counteract the danger. The 
springs by which the lake is fed, coming from the 
comparatively warm earth, throw up a column of water, 
which gradually thaws the ice on the surface, or renders 
it thin enough for the fainting fishes themselves to 
throw open their sash. W'hen the cold is too intense 
* fur this process — when the very springs are frozen, and 
the covering of ice rests like a sheet of solid iron on the 
lake — what becomes of its inhabitants ? Thc^ earth, 
unable to emit, exercises its power in attracting \i%tor 
into its bosom, and thus a vacuum is formed beneath 
the ice, which, unable longer to sustain the weight of 
the superincumbent atmosphere, gives way, and admits 
air, and light, and life, into tho waters beneath. Were 
it not for their danger of suffocation, the fishes in keen 
ftoshs would be better off as regards temperature than 
land animals; and indeed persons who have acciden- 
tally fallen through tho ice usually remark that tlie 
water ^ mucli warmer than the air. 

\Vliea the «ir is at zero, a warm vapour rises through 
a hole broken in the ice, and condenses into crystals so 
minute, that they have tlie appearance of smoke. In 
like manner the vapour from our lungs becomes visible 
on a frosty day ; oipp in cold climates, such as that (ff 
Xiai>land, when a blast of air is suddenly admitt^ into 
a room, the breath of the imnates turns into snow. 
Another hcautlfal ami Jess obvious effect of condensa- 
tion is seen in the fgutin^to nf men and animals (h a 
. fi^d. These arc covered in some cases with a thin sheet 
of ice, and in others with a delicate network of frost • 
but in i9|i|iher is there found a single drop of water in 


the cavity below — the hard surfiice crumbling into 
powder beneath our feet. The explanation of chemistry 
is, tliat the water which. originally fiUed the footprint'; 
was wholly or partially frozen on tlte surface, and tho 
remainder sucked by papiUary attraction into the earth. . 

Snow is supposed to be formed by the gradual con- 
gelation of the thin^watery vapour in the upper regions 
of the air. As this becomes solidified, it descends to 
the earth by the natural law of gravitation $ and if 
immediately examined with a high magnifier, exhibits 
crystals with figures as regular and beautiful as those 
of a kaleido.scopc. Snow as well as ice is a bad con- 
ductor of cold ; and sis a covering of tho latter preserves 
the water beneath at a temperature in which fish can 
live, BO the snowy mantle with which winter wrnps 
the ficlrls protects tlie seeds and roots of the earth from 
the killing frost. • Snow is actually * given like wool,’ 
as the Scripture says ; and not only ns regards white- 
nets, blit Avarmth ; for the fleecy coverings respectively 
serve the same purpose botli for plants, and men, and 
animals. Under ^the surface, tlie temperature of snow 
is little colder Lliaii 32 degrees, while above it is not uii- 
frequently 20 or 15 degrees; and tlius wheat will con- 
tinue growing beneath at a time when every blade 
would bo killed that was exposed to the air. This 
accounts for the phenomena of spring in northern 
countries, where tho plants are no sooner released from 
their covering of snow, than they burst suddenly into 
strength and beauty ; and this although the temperature 
of tiic region during winter was many degrees below 
zero. 

Hail is supposed to be formed from the sudden con- 
gelation of rain drops ; but, unlike snow, it is found in 
all the other seasons as well as winter, and we have 
already had occasion to describe it. 

Connected by contrast with the subject of congela- 
tion is the process so familiar in winter of boiling water, 
and between the tivo there arc some curious analogies. 
Cold freezes the surface of a pond,- and water beinita^ 
bad conductor of cold, tho ice thus formed keeps the 
rest of the water conipanttively warm. For the same 
reason hcat^ivill cause tho surjEi^.pf water to boil, while 
the rest of the liquid remains pi^fectly cold. This is 
wlxy we place the 0re under .rtedter than over the kettle. 
If we placed it over, tho i^rfions constituting tlie aurfoi'e 
w'ould boil, and the boiling film being lighter than tlie 
portions below, would float upon them. When, on the 
other hand, we place the fire under, the water it first 
readies is expanded by the heat, or, in other words, 
becomes lighter, and rises in the vessel, while tho 
heavier portions, obeying the sanie law* sink and take 
its i>laee. These, again, arc operated upon iia turn ky 
the heat, and so on till the whole mass receives: tk! 
desired temperature. When this reaches the point when 
Avater can no longer remain Uquid, vapour rises and flies 
off— or, in other words, the kettle boils* The boiling- 
point of water is not fixed and definite like tlie freezings 
point. It is 212 degrees at tlie level of the «es^ hut in 
consequence of the diminished > pressure' of ..the atmch 
sphere, becomes lower as we ascend* till on a' autumit 
15,781 feet high it is 180 degrees. ' At the bottom 
of a mine 1650 feet below the level of the sea, W^ater 
Avill boil at 216 degrees. , / 

* Fire,’ says Professor Grifllths, / was anciently re- 
garded aa a peculiar, distinct priad^ or elegant, 
having a specific or inherent power of 4<sittiactlolS|'a^ 
in this sense it repeatedly occurs in many ^ 
sublime and forcible passages of Holy Writ. 
has been permitted to discover mat fiio, W 
being an element is the in varmele. result 
chemical attractiem betweqp .two or euhsi^ol^< ^ i 

’During ordinary comhustion, the eietofiJ'# 
combustiUe or infiommaldfrsuhidwioo eiueirf 
the oxygen of the air, and piiri^ 
in the generality of 
therefore elude 
tion by the chemist and 
draw forto elements, 
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equals the original weight of the combiutihle Bubstanoe : 
thtireforo when a Bubatanee is burned, or apparent!]^ 

, destroyed by fire, itfl phyBical form abne is changed; 

but its dements are perfectly unchanged, or, in otlier 
^'wordB, the eleiaentB of the combuBtiblc hare been 
induced by elevation of temperature to relinquish their 
original afliaiUeB^ and to assumg new but definite ar- 
rangements. These, in all ordinary cases, arc carbonic 
acid and Watery vapour. « 

* Such compoands are ordained to travel throughout 
the creation ; end under the recondite powers of vitidity, 
are decomposed, and their elements secreted into the 
form of woody fibre, and other organic matters, and 
thus again presented as fuel, which again produces the 
same compounds ; and so on, perpetually travelling and 
illustrating at every change of their affinities the in- 
destructibility of matter, and the wisdom and power of 
the Creator.* 

All substances of organic origin are combustible, hut 
all are not equally calculated for the evolution of light 
or heat. Eor these purposes substances are chbscn 
that are without nitrogen. Animal and vegetable oils 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; wood 
likewise is entirely free from nitrogen, and so is the 
i l»cst kind of coal. Fat or oil, we have all observed, 
docs not burn of itself. The wick of tiie lamp or candle 
must he first lighted, and tliis drawing up the liquid | 
oil or melted fat by capillary attraction, it vaporises, j 
and then burns with a brilliant flame. 

If we suppose, in the midst of slimmer, when the 
earth is fainting with heat, when the flowers arc in 
their deepest dye and richest fragrance, and the animal 
creation, according to habits, arc hiding in luxurious 
shadows, or basking or fluttering in llie sun — if we 
suppose a sudden rush of winter to break in upon the 
gorgeous scene, what confusion, what dismay, what 
destruction, what horror, would ensue ! Tlie streams, 
already attenuated by heat, would be chained up in 
feost, the flowers woidd wither, tlie leaves would fall, 
the insects would perish, and man himself would feel 
as if struck to the heart by the deadly and unnatural 
chill ' IIow, then, is a winter of ,months, perhaps of 
.many mouths, a season of positive cnjovment?— -how 
are both vegetable and animal life prcscrv7;d throughout 
all its rigours ? — and how do human beings, with clastic 
.stop and buoyant spirits, pursue tJicir ordinary avoca- 
tions amid the frozen waste ? 

These questions are suggestive of grand, happy, and 
/ct awfbl ideas. We are lost in the mysteries of crea- 
tion ; we are overwhelmed by the might, yet reassured 
and softened by the mercies of Providence; we are 

m with ourselves for tlie stolid indiflcrence with 
wo view, the wonders by which we are sur- 
rounded, and yet a proud though terrifying feeling is 
superinduced by the thought, that we ourselves are 
seen and wutched over by an Arm so mighty, an Intel- 
ligence so vast. 

We have idrea^ shown how the lives of flsh are pre- 
served tliroughoiit the severest frosts of winter ; but the 
same oare extends to the whole of organised creation. 
Exceptions sometimes oocur-— just to remind us of the 
rulo ; Ito tap of a tree, for instance, ns we have already 
TOnrailccd, is frozen, and as it expands, the trunk ex- 
plodes, and is rent in pieces. What, then, becomes, in 
ordinary cases, of the tender buds, from which new 
leaves -are to issue in the following spring? The 
dh^iisthas'discovored that in autumn they are covered 
a -resinous substance, which protects them from 
fr(^ and in Ws state of security the tree goes to sleep 
' ; '^e winter. An,d this is not a figurative expression ; 

^ - |br it is a ttue sleep# In which the usual functions of the 
tr^e arf suspended, end in which it may be removed from 
' Us native soil Without ininry. The provision here mon- 
' tioned is made only in the ease of the trees and shrubs 
that require it: in ftse ttopicul regions, where it is un- 
’ t^c^aryi there is no such thing. That the tree is * not 
' sleei^/ ^ proved b^these very buds thus 

ftp in tiiefr winter oereknents ; for if you cut 


off one of them, and hang it to the branch during a severe 
frost, it will be fruzen through, while its Hvina brethren 
romsin uninjured. Wc may eveu say that during this 
vegetable torpidity there is a mystical process of prepara- 
tion going on for a new term of active exiateiice. Uow else 
can we account for the fact, tliat after an unusually late 
spring, the plants rush forth into leaf, and flower with a 
rapidity that appears to bespeak some principle within 
which is impatient of delay ? It would seem as if the 
plant know its season, and was in haste to make up for 
lost time ! In regions wliere the sununcr is extremely 
short, this qdaj)iatioii is still more a-ondcrful. In Siberia, 
according to a well-known register, tlie snow and ice 
begin to melt on the 23d June; on the 1st July, the 
fields are clear; by the 9th they are quite green; by 
the 17th the plants arc at full grow'th, and by Ibe 25t1i 
in flower; by the 2d August the fruit is ripe; and by 
the 18th the reign of snow is resumed. 

Similar to the protection afforded to the buds of trees, 
but still more wonderful, is the glutinous matter whicli 
at iliis season covers the eggs of various insects. This 
is insoluble by all the rains, and uncliauged by all the 
frosts of w'intcr. Such eggs have been exposed to a 
temperature of 22 dej^ees below zero, and tlien tlie sub- 
stance within found in a liquid state, and wholly uniti- ' 
jiircd. The mucous with which the garden-snail sur- 
rounds iteelf in its winter quarters has properties of a 
similar kind : buf tlie fur with wdiich various cator- 
])illarB are clotiicd as the cold season advances isqier- 
haps a still more curious provision of nature ; associat- 
ing them in .this respect with the larger animals, wliosc 
coats of hair become thick and shaggy on the approach 
of the hyperborean snow'S. The white colour of these 
winter coats, however, although we cannot dwell upon* 
it here, is a subject more within the province of cho- 
inistry. White is said, in common parlance, to’ he a 
cold colour, hut that means that it docs not radiate 
heat freely ; and thus, although its power of absorbing 
warmth from tbe surrounding atmosphere may small, 
it is the best calculated to retain the heat generated in 
the bodies of the .animals by the vital principle. 

Man has no provision of this kind, no iustinetB of 
hybernation. Naked .and helpless he <x>mGB into the 
w’orld, with ho defence against the seasons, and no- 
armour against enemies. Ilis is not a species— although 
the vulgar still follow this classification of the old natu- 
ralists — but a genus, distinct, alone, supreme. By means 
of the reason Avith which the Almighty has endowed 
liim, he odapts liimself to all circumstances, invents 
artificial weapons, makes the lower animals liis slaves 
or lus food, and wrests from external nature the means 
of subsistence, comfort, and enjoyment. Wherever lio 
finds, or can transi>ort the materials with which he 
works, he is at home. With this condition, he is os 
much at home on the shores of the Frozen as the 
polar bear — as much at home as the embryo in its egg, 
which no cold can kill — as much at home as tlic liyber- 
natiyg snail in its elaborate sarcophagus. 

** It is familiar to the experience of us all, that during 
keen frost we eat more than in hot weather ; and this 
would seem to be as natural as that wc should desire to 
wear heavier and thicker clothing. Our fbod is not 
intended merely to form bone and muscle, or supply 
the physical waste of our bodies, but likewise to keep 
up the vital heat ; and for this reason it is not uncom- 
mon for an Esquimaux, within the polar circle, to eat 
twenty poimds of salmon at a oteal without spcdal in- 
jury. What tliis vital heat may be, cliemistry has not 
ascertained ; but at the present moment great excite- ' 
ment prevails in the scientifio World, from the idee 
stupendous discoveries are on the eve of being made,, 
which will Connect, if not identify, various hitheftO un- 
explained phenomena witli electricity. Theds^i^Qf 
the atmosphere in the polar regions may ^ wetj^pbsed 
to be tlie great cause of the clastioity of spirits, and 
^guhurity (ff healtli, maintained there ^eveu W natives 
of temperate climates. At home# in mutlt less degree 
of cold# wet feet occasion dtseooehi aiid arn sup- 





Bardanou, who thought that a Bj^tematic course of 
complaint gave a certain air of dignity, stopped her 
mouth by an injunction not to interfere about mat- 
ters which were above her comprehension, and the 
fright^ed girl dared not say another word upon the 
subject. On their return to tho castle things were 
stiU worse. The ci-fievant hairdresser found the fttnii- 
ture poor, the attendance ineffleient Wlien the hour of 
repose drew on, he was conducted to the Uncst apart- 
ment of the castle, where an ulcoved bed had been pre- 
pared for Jiiiti, The walls were hung with portraits 
representing the successive lords of the cattle. Bar- 
danou sauted them with a respect amounting almost 
to veneration, such as he would have felt fur his an- 
cestors. In fact he was almost beginning to feel him- 
self the legitimate descendant of tlic liouso of llovcm- 
bourg. It was late in tlie night before ho fell asleep ; 
and then in dreams he saw himself at the court of the 
, Grand Duke uf i laden, his breast covered with crosses 
and ribbons. When he awoke, the day was already far 
advaiu^d. He was about to rise in haste, when lie sud- 
denly remeni bored that it w|u not suitable for a man of 
his quality to dress himself without assistance. Ho rung 
fur the viilet-dc-ehambrc, wlio immediately appeared, 
and began to perform all the duties of the toilet, accord- 
ing to the established rules of etiquette. Bardanou, who 
was not willing to appear ignorant the haViits of a 
sei^eur, bore the whole operation patiently; only, when 
it, OAinie to the hairdressing part of the arrangement, 
the remembrance of his former trade ovcn^nnic his sense 
of dignity, and snatching the comb out of the hands of 
luA German valet, he gave him a practical lesson on the 
coiffure of a gentleman. At length, his toilet being 
Completed, he went down to the garden, wliere he per- 
ceived Madame de liandonx, who was returning from a 
morning walk. The young widow was dressed in an 
elegant negligee, and wore on her head one of the Black 
Vorest hats, whose wide brim reached to her shoulders. 
She ad vanced, holding in her hand a lil lie bouquet of wdld 
flowers, and singing, half aloud, an old Swabian melody. 
Bardariou hastened forward to salute her, and kissed 
lier hands, as ho had seen it done at the theatre. The 
pretty widow received him very graciously, and gave 
him an account of her ramble through the adjoining 
copse. In the course of her conversation Madame de 
Kandoux gave him to understand that she was deeply 
grieved at her uncle havh' ^4 consented licforc his death 
to dispose by lottery of He., ’^'■''Wg, wydi liad hitherto 
been an heirloom in their-ia«D^ The 200,000 florins 
which this speculation added ^ her dowry was far from 
appearing to her a suilidcht recompense for her loss. 
She would infinitely rather sacrifee 20 , 000 llorins out 
pf her 6wn fortune to enter again into the possession of 
Hovenibourg.and its dependencies. 

Bsrdanou understood that this statement of her wishes 
wifs meant as an indirect hint to himself; but he had 
already acquired too great a taste for playing tlie part 
of lord of tlic manor, to be willing to exchange* lii| 
newly-acquired privilege for a sum of money. 

11c replied to Madame de Kandoiix with a smile, tliat 
although Kovenibourg Yuid changed proprietors, it was 
not tlui less entity at her service, and that he hoped 
slu) would continue to dispose of it as freely as she had 
hitherto done. The widow bowed with a graceful but 
iflipotiput air. 

* I m you do not clioosc to understand me,’ she said 
with a sm^e: ‘you wish ws to bo your guest at llovem- 
bourg, whilst iTAther desire you to be mine.’ 

‘ Of what Cptoa^nco is it which is the host,* gal- 
lantly obseifYqjli'lwjt Provencal, * provided only you feel 
yourself at homfeS?' 

* At home r gaily rcmlled Madame dc Kanfoux : * you 
would be well puiiuihcA if I were to take you at your 
word* ' 

* How so, madame?’ 

Because a stranger is alwayis in tho way with a 
newly-niiarried couple; 

, . ^JDa^(uu>u made a movement of surprise. 


' Pardon me,* she added ; * perhaps it is a secret ; but 
Mademoiselle Nioette has been tlie first to betray it’ 

‘ Why, really; exclaimed ghe hairdresser, somewliat 
embarrassed, * it was as yet only a project’ 

‘ Which there is now nothing to prevent you from 
putting in execution?’ 

‘ That is true.* » 

‘ And I think that Mademoiselle Kicette would re- 
mind yoii^ if it iver^ necessary, of your engagement; 
for she would find it difficult to replace you, Monsieur 
de Bardanou?’ 

Tho hairdresser bowed, colouring with joy. It was 
the first time that this glorious little word (which de- 
signated him as noble) had been added to his name. 
At this moment Mddarac de Randoux appeared to * 
him radiant with beauty. 

‘ The end of the whole matter is,’ continued she, 

* that I must now abandon nil hope of ever again re- 
turning to my beloved Kovembourg ; and yet Heaven 
knov^ how much I would have sacrificed to retain it. 
What would you say, Monsieur Bardanou, if 1 were to 
own to you that I was on the point of sacrificing the 
whole happiness 01 niy future life to this one object?’ 

The Provencal felt almost l)cwildered, and could only 
stammer out a few disjointed sentences. 

‘ Yes,’ resumed the w'idow, as if she wore replying 
to his unuttered thoughts, * the happiness of my wliole 
life. You have seen the Baron de Bi>bach — thbi^gii^tle- 
ninn whose .arrival here preceded yours by a' fow 
hours?’ 

Bardanou replied in the affirmative. 

* Well, lie is an old family friend, who has nlwi^B 
l)ceii'/mu(‘h attached to me, and who even seemed aomc- 
w'iiat annoyed at my union with Monsieur de Bandoux. 
Since my widowhood, he has rendered me many ser- 
vices, and has rc|jcatcd]y made me an ofTer of hisiflattd ; 
but liberty was sweet to me ; 1 sbnink flrrmi the tbougllit 
of a second marriage, and constantly refused him. At 
length, however, when Rovembourg was put itp to. 
lottery, he perceived my distress at the prospai^ olf . 
leaving it, and playfully urged me to marry bint if ho ^ 
won the chateau. 1 eonscuted to do so ; and he conse- 
quently took tickets to amount of .'>0,000 florins, 
(iutil the day of drawing I feared his being the winner ; 
but now L am foolish enough to regret its having passed 
into other hands, anfl feci as if 1 should hardly have 
purc1ia.sed it too dearly, even at the price of my hand.* 

A sudden thought flashed across Bardanou’s mind: 
ho saw his furtanc tripled, his position in life estab- 
lished — it was a second prize in the lottery-— it would 
be madness not to take advantage of such an oppor^ 
tunity. 11c ventured, at flrst trembiingly^ then with 
more confidence, to hint his wishes to the Widow.’ .< Bhe 
listened to him with hesitation, but apj^rOnfl^ not 
oUogethcr with indifference. Intoxicated |he vuions 
of greatness which floated before his mind* Ite^'BirgOt 
the attachment of the innkeeper’s daughter, and the 
ties which bound them toother. He hastened into 
the chateau, and sought Nicette ; Wt he did iiq|t,.seeni 
to consider himself called upon even to oflbr anj^sti* 
fication of his conduct. 

Forgetting all that had passed between them* he spoke 
to Nicettc as to a protegee whose happiness he would 
gladly insure. He had no desire to be the only one to 
profit by tho happy chance which had eniriebied .'Minj 
he was resolved to give her a liberal portion^ and to 
provide for the happy man whom she might setoct as 
her partner for life. The poor young girl Estmd at. 
flrst with perptexity ; but by degrees, a'slhWdanon oQpH; 
tinued speaking, light broke in upon' her mhpA 
with it camera grief so poignant, that she wse tot^ 
unprepared for it Still she was silent With 
ing lips and tearful eyet^ shortened 
the fine promises of the Proven^.; and when> -hd bsid'^ 
finished, she calmly rose and waUmd , 

* Where are you gtd^g, 

stertled by her sitenca 'i'; 
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* 1 am going to return home with my godfather/ was 
her only ^{dy. 

* And why must you go so,/oon ?’ oontintied the hair- 
4mflser. 

Nicette made no reply, but she left the room* Bar- 
danou felt heavy at heart. However he might seek to 
blind himself, the silent reproachiss of oonsulence made 
themselves beard within, and his feelings protested 
against the casuistry of his reasoning. He rose from 
his seat, and traversed the room with hasty strides, 
vainly striving to recover his wonted calmness. Each 
moment he grew sadder and more discontented. It 
seemed a relief to him when he remembered, nil on a 
sudden, tliat he had not yet tasted any food. Ho rung 
the bell ; but when the footman appeared, he informed 
him that every one in the house had already break- 
fasted. Bardanou, who only wanted some pretext to 
vent his ill-humour, expressed his displeasure at not 
having, been duly sumuioned to the morning repast. 
The footman replied that Monsieur le Barou had given 
him no orders on the subject. This was the signal^for 
an explosion of auger on the part of our Provenyal 
friend. 

* The baron !* he exclaimed. ' And since when, may 
I ask, sir, have you learnt that you must avrait the 
commands «f the baron to attend on me.^ Wiiich is 

^ master here — ^ho or 1 ? To wl\oni docs liovembourg 
belong^^v'^" 

*1%^ nothing about it as yet,' the footman 
brufim^y replied. 

* All, so you know nothing about it ! ’ repeated Bar- 
•danon exasperated. * Well, tlien, 1 will soon teach you 
to know, you blackguard. Leave this pliioc ; leave it 
directly, and never venture to let me set eyes on you 
again.’ 

I^O^Ibotman was about to make sonic reply, but the 
barim, %ho entered at that moment, made a sign to 
him, and he retired. 

treat this poor fellow very roughly. Monsieur 
Bi^tdwu,' said he, closing the door bohind him. 

' ‘ I^sludl treat him in whatever way 1 choose,’ proudly 
replied the Provengal ; * and I think 1 have some ground 
for astonishment that any should venture to give 
orders here besides myself.* ^ 

* In the first place,’ politely replied the baron, ‘ I 
would hog of you to observe tlirt, as exi-chtor of the 
former proprietor of Rovcinbourg, the administration 
of tlie afiairs of the chateau was placed in niy hands 
ttfiW the arrival of the new possessor.' 

*And I would beg of you to observe,’ remarked the 
hairdresser, * that the new poB.ses»ir is here.’ 

‘ And from thence you come to the condusitm* 

* That every one should be master in his own 
house,' 

The hSfnm oowed. ‘Incontestably so,’ he replied. 
‘ Itmitly lemaiiis to be seen in wtmv. house we arc.’ 

‘ In whose house?’ repeated the astonished Bardanou. 
‘ Suvely Monsieur dc Kohach cannot pretend ignorance 
on tlb^t head, since it was he who first inlbrmed me 
what number drew the prize ? * 

* 1 remember it perfectly.* 

‘And most probably you have not forgotten either 
that this numl«r was 66 ; and that here it is, ^lonsieur 
le Baron, in my possession.* 

The la^r bent forward to look at the ticket which 
the hairdtusser presented for his insiiection. ‘Pardon 
me,* said.l^ ‘ but X think Monsieur Bardanou has made 
a slight mistake.’ 

V'. ‘-How sot' ‘ 

‘1 factey that Iss hat not noticed that'On his ticket 
the dots, preo^e the ciphers instead of following 
■ thew.^ ) 

" *W«ai, and whatof that?' ... 

.'Only tliat Hoosleuc Bardanou has unfortunately 
Sibad his tuimto tiptide down, apd that this number is 

lepqstsi the terrified hairdresser. ' What arS 
'■ saykig ? Rut then what of 66 ? ’ 


‘Here it is,’ replied the barod,' showing another 
ticket. 

‘ What! yours?’ 

‘ Yes ; the authenticity of the ticket has been recog- 
nised by the administration at Frankfort itself; all the 
formalities have been gone through : here is the deed 
which places tno in full possession of the demosiie of 
liouembourg.’ 

He banded to the Frovcn(;al a paper covered with 
stamps, seals, and signatures. Bardanou tried ^ peruse 
it, but a cloud obscured liis sight; his whole frame 
trembled with emotion: he was obliged to sit down. 
Tho fiill ha^ been as sudden as the previous elevation, 
and he felt his strength failing him. However, when 
the first niomont of bewilderment had passed away, he 
started up ; his depression was succeeded by auger and 
doubt. He looked the baron full in the fni^e. * Then 
you deceived me at Obcrhiiusberg ? ’ he exclaimed. 

‘Say rather that I left you undisturbed in your error,’ 
replied M. do iiobach. 

‘It was treacherous and cruel,’ interrupted Bar- 
danou. 

‘ No,’ interposed the baron quietly ; ‘ only a chastise- 
ment and a lesson. Seated in the balcony of the hotel, 
behind a curtain which concealed me, I licard you pro- 
nouncing judgment on mo without knowing me, and 
accusing ^iie rich in general of vanity, tyranny, ingra- 
titude, and cupidity, and boasting that yon would not 
yourself fall into these errors if fortune were to favour 
you in your turn. A curious chance led you to 8n|p{msc 
that your desire was actually accomplished. I wished 
t(» see whether your principles were as strong as you 
bilicvcd them to be, and therefore sbirercd the illution 
to continue.’ 

‘ And so. then, it 7tfas a delusion after all?’ repeated** 
Bardanou in a tone of despair, whilst iw kept his eyes 
fixed upon tho ticket. 

‘Yes,’ replied JVf. do Robaeh more seriously; ‘but 
M'hat is fwt an illusion, is the line of conduct you 
have pursued from tlio moment in which you imagined 
yourself to be the proprietor of Itovembourg. Binoe 
yesterday, tell me, I pray you, which of us has shown 
himself the most full of pride ? Which has been most 
imperious an'd hard towards his inferiors ? In which of 
us did nradamc de Kandoux’s (losition awaken feelings 
of cupidity? And by whom has Nicetto been castoff 
w'ith cold bocauih^slie was poor?* The 

hairdresser hunt 'bead, overwhelmed with 

shame. ‘ You now . iued the baron, ‘ that one 

must learn to be moro^ 'Httelgeot towards others, and 
more distrustful of un^s Mf. All men bear witliin 
tlicni selves the germs of the same weaknesses, but dif- 
ferent positions may develop them under different forms. 
You must learn to excuse the rich man when he forgets 
himself so far as to become hardened by prosperity ; and 
ho must furgivo liis poorer brother if adversity some- 
times sours Ids temper, and excites in him feelings' of 
en^ or ill-will. The best means of improving the dif- 
‘ferent classes of society is, nut by opposing them to each 
other, but by seeking to enlighten eacli according t6 
its respective needs.’ 

! ‘ And it was to convey to me this lesson that Monsieur 

le Baron has exposed me to this reverse of fortune ?’ 
bitterly exclaimed Bardanou. ‘ He haa been pleased to 
make me a subject for his observations : he desired to 
perform an experiment upon living flesh and blood, 
without disturbing himself about tlie results to whfolt 
such an essay might lead.’ - ' 

* Pardon me, Monsieur Bavdatiou,’ said M. de Ztobaoh i 
‘ Madame dc Bandoux, who b6re a part in this 
cation, has already the misery you might h«.vb 

brought i^n yourself} 'and tho best |)inof qf liee'ian* 
cess is, that here she is bringing you boclL ISIdette.’' 

The god-dafighter of old 

anoe at this moment with the widow. had 

found no diffleulty in consoling the tfoii{36. ^ijri liy per- 
suading her that Bardanou’s iTab only 

, a trial of her lovoi that the udteMsd 
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not bcl(^^ to Will, and tlmt he loved her better The project of the Colonuation Society was bucccss- 
than ever. Nicettc believed everything that was told fui from first By means of subscriptions, it pur- 
her; and the I’rovengal, ashamed of his conduct re- *. j .a 

ceivod her with a tenderness so full of humility, that it liberty of slaves withm the States, and de- 

affected her even to tears. 'Vniilst this explanation ®Patched them along with free persons of colour to the 
wa4 taking pi acx’*, the baron was speaking to Master colony. No force was employed. Every one emigrated i 
Topfor, and inducing him to consent to the marriage of with his free consent. The proposal of elesaring the 
wito^dJI^^)f5So^CfM ^"itcdStatosofriavesbyaslowprocessofbuyingthem 

The ntwly-betrothed couple set off the same evening "P admitted te have vijiona*y j 

on their return to Oherhausberg, where their marriage P*^o''^cd. One can understand how the 

was <July celebrated about a month later. The lesson Society to this extent should have exposed itself to 
he had received proved of essential service to Jlardanou, ^ degree of ridicule ; but for its whole scope and teu- 
without, however, altogclher curing him of his disposi- dcncy to have been indiscriminatoly attacked by parties 
tion to criticise. He was still at times disposed to give assuming to be Abolitionists, is calculated to excite 
Way to violent declamations .ngainst the rich .and the more surprise. The colonisation of Liberia met with 
powerful ; but at such momenta Ihc thought of llovcm- 

bourg would sudih'nly fhisli across his miml, and at the hostility from those wlm usually ^ect 


remembrance of his (.wn weakness lie became more to mourn over slavery and pine for its abolition. They 
lenient in his judgment of others, and would cheerfully ‘tetciited in it a groundwork of sdAslmess and illibe- 
return to the duties of his appointed station. ' ; rality. It was a plan of deporting negroes from Ame- 

rica, where they had as good a right to live as the 

, * whites; it wns the heginuing of a wliolesale riddance 

IjIllEllIA NOW AN INDLl h-NDl.NT tiTATL'. of the coloured population. Let it be granted that 
Tjie newspapers have lately announced that the colony it was convenient for the Americans that the blacks 
of Liberia has been recognised as an independent rc- should remove from their country, it must surely have 
public by France and England, aiid^lhat belwccii these hecn quite ns convenient and agreeable to. the blacks 
countries and the republic a treaty of comnicTcc*. favour- to be removed, otherwise they would not have gone. It 
abitf to all the parties concerned, has Ijccii agreed to. is convenient for many parishes and men of fottuna in 
So little is generally known respecting Liberia, that in this country to induce the surplus population to emi- 
making this amiounccnicnt, it was considered necessary grate; but who thinks of opposing emigration on that 
to explain where and what Liberia is, and im interest- account, so long as it is obviously for the benefit of 
*ing notice has accordingly appeared on the subject in those surplus labourers that they should settle in dis- 


the * Times* newspaper of November IG. 


tout countries, where there is a greater demand for 


Liberia cannot be unknown to the reader of these their services, and w'here their whole condltioti is im- 
pages. It may be recollected tliat tb.e settlement of t)ie proved:" Besides, what better means could be devised 
colony was described by us as long ago as 1832, and for the moral regeneration of Africa, and tiio repression 
that its roRiarknlle and gratifying progress formed the of the slave-trade, than belting round that continent 
mat ter of comment in an article in 1841. With no with a coast-guard of civilised men of the native race, 
little pleasure avc revert to this subject. Having noticed capable of enduring the climate, and able and willing 
it in its infancy and youth, we are now eiifibled to refer to use great tcxcrtions for the enlightenment of their 
to it in its manhood, wdicn apparently it is about to run benighted brethren ? If the free blacks were disposed 
a course of pro«i>crity and social happiness. to enter on this gog^d work, assuredly no tliird party 

I/ibcria is the most intoTCBting colony in existence, had a right to say one word against the Liberian 
and from its history we may draw some useful Icssoua scheme. 

in social economics. It is a settlement of ])urc ue- Arguments of this nature did not occur to the oppo- 
grocs, speaking the Engli.'sh language, imbued with nents of the plan, who saw in it only a base attempt to 
the Anglo-American civilisation, and inllucnced by- exile the coloured population. The Colonisation Soedetj^ 
Christian belief and ethics, riaeed on the African however, persevered in the face of obloquy, matured 
coast facing the Atlantic, it may be said to present a its idans, and set tbo colony on foot. The labour of 
cheering spot on that great waste — a frontier of iutel- thirty years is now rewarded : Liberia is a populous 
licence to what has Ireen hitherto a w ide-spread and and independent state. The account of iha progress 
hopeless world of savagery. The origin of Liberia is smd present condition of this young negro nation may 
curious. In 1817, an association ^vas formed in«thj be given in the language of the 'Times:* — 'Sinceitscom- 
United States called the American Colonisation Society, mcnccmcnt in 182a, its population, indudiog the abori- 
ihe professed object of which was, ‘ the final and entire gines who have incorporate themselves with theUmmi- 
abolilion of slavery, providing for the best interests of grants, has increased to upwards of 80,000, while the 
the blacks, by establisliirig them in independence on the land they occupy extends along 320 miles of coast, and 
eoast of Africa— thus constituting them the protectors reaches on an average about eighty miles into the intc- 
of the unfortunate natives against the ravages of the rior. The proportion of the population born in Ame- 
slaver, and seeking through them to spread the lights rica, or of American descent, is estimated at about 
of civilisation and Chriatianity among the many mil- lo,Ooa ; and such has been the effect of their example 
lions who inhabit those dark regions,* The yodety and influence, tliat out of the remainiug 70,000, eonsist- 
commenced by buying a tract of land on the coast of ing of aborigines, or of captives released fh>m slavery 
Guinea, and some years were spent in adapting it for at least 50,000 can speak the English bmgaage, sotbal 
settlement. Ail necessary arrangemeuts hfing com- any one would perfectly understand them, while theSf 
‘pteted,the colony was btegun in 1820, and a governor habits ate rapidly becoming «those of civilised and 
was appointed by the Society. The United States steady agriculturists. The desire for education is also 
clauned no sovereignty over Liberia which owed alle- manifested by the surrounding tribes, and idstam are 
giance only to its founders— « method of colonising mot uncommon of natives sending their clUldreh. 400 or 
which we believe would not be consistent with English 600 miles ftom tHe interior to be instructed in the 
pi^ifcy unless sanctioned by royal charter* primary schools established in the republic* Of these i 
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there are thirty-six in opcratton, witli an averago at- 
tendance in each of about forty aboriginal put)ils. 

* The whole of tho territory of Liberia liaa been pur- 
chased from time to time from the aboriginal owners, 
and in this way at least twenty petty sovereignties 
have been extinguished. In its former condition, tho 
coast was the constant resort o^ slavers, but the traiEo 
is now cfibctually suppressed as far as the jurisdiction 
of the republic extends, and its entiro abandonment is 
an inTariable stipulation in every treaty of trade and 
protection into which the republic may consent to 
enter with neighbouring states. The dispasition to 
avail themselves of treaties of this^dcscription is plainly 
on the increase on the part of the surrounding natives ; 
and it is estimated tliat not less than 2,000,000 of per- 
sons in tho interior now obtain their supply of Euro- 
pean goods from the republic and from the kindred 
colony of Cape Palmas. Last year cight^r-two furpign 
vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged iiiercliaiidiso for 
articles of African production to the amount of GOO,(joo 
dollars. 

‘ The natural resources of Liberia arc ininionse, nnd 
are steadily in process of developnicnt. Tin* luiiicipal 
articles of export arc ivory, palm oil (of which ir*o,(too 
dollars’ worth was shipped in 1817), camwood, gold 
dust, Ac. Cotfeo is indigenous, and of excellent cioaUty, 
and is now being caltivatcd extensively. It yields mon' 
than in the West Indies, and the belief is entcrtaincMl 
that it may be produced so as to compete with slavc*- 
labour. Sugar also ilirives well, but enough only is 
grown for home consumption, and there is no present 
I hope of competing with Cuba or Brazil. Cocoa has 

i just been introduced, and promises well. Cotton, it is 

expected, will soon b(‘come an article of export. Indigo, 
ginger, arrowroot, and various other articles of com- 
merce, likewise grd>v luxuriantly. Rich metaJlie mines 
exist in the country, and only require capital to oi>cu 
them up. 

* The population is, upon the w'Bolo, well disposed tc» 
“^votk, and the rate of wages per day is i?bout Is. ster- 
ling. It is an extraordinary fcntiirc of this part of tlic 

• coast, that horses and other drau^dit animals will not 

' live, and hence every kind of transport, except that 

j upon the rivers, is performed by manual labour. IMuch 

I of the camwood which is exported from Liberia io 

brought .a distance of 200 miles on men’s backs. It is 
I seen, however, that this dilliculty, which jqqH'ars a 
I peat one at first, may have the ellect not only of inur- 
ing the people to labour, but of stimulating them to 
every kind of mechanical contrivance by wdiieh it may 
he overcome. The climate of Liberia, although more 
healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly to the Euro- 
pean ; but the improvement it has undergone during 
the last ten years, from the effect of clearing, drainage, 
Ac. is stated to have been moat remarkable. The 
coloured immigrants from America, who used inva- 
riably to Bufier from fever on their arrival, are now able 
to go to work at once. The duration of life amongst 
the colonists is considered to be about the same as in 
England. 

’ At Monrovia, the port and capital, the population 
amounts to about 9000. A large portion of the terri- 
toiy has been accurately surveyed, and is sold in sec- 
tions by tlie government, at from .'>8 cents to 1 dollar 
per acre, The government of the country is precisely 
j ^ on tho Anvsrican model, consisting of a president, a 
vice-president, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, 
the number of members in the former being six, and in 
the latter twenfy-eight. ^he possession of real estate 
to tlie value of 30 dollars is the electoral qualification. 
The revenue, which was last year about 20,000 dollars, 
Is derived entirely ftom an ad valorem duty of 6 per 
oqqL oh imports, and the producc^f land sales. Ardent 
spirits, the use of which it is sought to discourage, form 
Oh* exception, and are taxed 25 cents per gallod. Tho i 


principal trade is carried on by barter, but there is a 
small paper circulation of about 6000 dollars, redeem- 
able on demand, 

* * The organisation of the republic as an iudependent 
state took place in dul;y hist year, when MrR(fi)erts, 
who had formerly acteii as governor under the Coloni- 
sation Society, was elected president. Speaking of Ins 
qthilifications, Commodore Terry, of the United States 
navy, says in a report to the Anicrican gavcrnmevit, 
dated in 1844 : — 

“ Governor Roberts of Liberia, and Uussworm of Cape 
Palmas, ay intelligent and estimable men, executing 
their rcspiynsiblo functions with wisdom and dignity; 
and we have in tlie example of th(‘se two gentlemen 
irrefragable proof of the capability of coloured people 
to govern tlieniSLlvcs.” While with regard to the ad- 
vantages of the colony ho adds— ** So far as the in- 
fiucnco of the colonists has extended, it has been exerted 
to snpprc^s tlio slave-trade. Their endeavours have 
1>ecn eminently successful ; and it is by planting tliese 
settlements (whether American or European) along the 
whole extent of coast from Capo Verde to Benguela, 
that the exportation of slaves will be most effbctually 
]>r even ted.” ’ 

Tim success of this experiment at colonising is in 
many rcspCcts interesting. In the first place, it is, we 
think, conelusivelji shoAvn that the negro races may.be 
impressed v.ith all the ordinary characteristics of a 
civiUsed j>eople, and that they arc thus capable ofNitiat 
Hptcies of self-government winch marks a high state 
of intellectual advancement. CM* their eiij)acjties for 
assuming this condition, after duo culture and expe- 
rience in orderlj'^ habits, wc, indeed, never entertained 
any doubt. It is very pleasing to find that out of 
the rude mid nnsluJiady mass of ncgroisin, there has 
at length arisen a people who, in the eye of the world, 
vindicate their claim to humanity — their full and fair 
title to be trc.'dod as men and brothers. It is true that 
an oxfierinieul of the same nature has been less suc- 
cessful in liayti, gnailly to the damage of arguments in 
favour of negro 6elf-gov(*rnment, and some may fear, 
that the present eflbrt in Liberia may terminate as 
iiigloriously ; -tbut tlie two cases uro seiircely parallel, 
llayti commenced it.s career in blood and violence, and 
its civili.sntion never appears to havij been anything but 
a Ercneh polish, beneath Avhich there Avas neither intel- 
Icctunl culture nor moral or religious restraints. The 
basis of Liberian independence is very difierent. The 
nation AA’as begun in Christian love, was fostered with the 
I>arental tenderness of superior intellect, and attaining 
strength and self-confidence, bus at. last been cominitted 
to its OW’D experienced guidance. Besides, its civilisa- 
tion is essentially Anglo - Sa.xon, and with tlie English 
tongue and the English Bible, not to speak of a spirit 
of English iiidu.stry, wc may suppose it possesses. a 
poAver of endurmice, and skill in management, which 
uulwpily never distinguished the imperfect- nationality 
c^llnyti. 

Of the vast use which Liberia may be in suppressing 
the slave-trade niueb could be said. Its success, to 
all app<’arance, solves a difficulty which has hitherto 
set philanthropy at defiance. The slave-trade, in short, 
is only to be exlinguishcd by planting colonies of civi- 
lised negroes on the African coast— not colonies under 
ail expensive and impossible system of government 
centering in Westminster, but scttlemcnls, like that of 
Liberia, charged Avith their own mipiagemeut, and re- 
sponsible for their own maintenance*. 

Only one word may be added respecting the objec- 
tions -which were formerly raised against tlie scheme of 
colonising ]Ubcria. The results of the project as now 
before the public, show how uTt.>^af'e and imcharitable it 
is to cavil at a great general good, because; to appear- 
ance or in reality, there is iimfived in it somothing of 
individual selfishness. What can it signify whether the 
prOiiQser of a sclieme of broad public uUlily may be 
suspected of contemplating somefthing more than the 
common share of benefit ? Let tho scheme be, discussed 
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entirely on its own merits, and adopted or dismissed 
accordingly. So far from joining in the cry against the 
Colonisation Society, because it may have had an end 
of its own to serve, we give it the highest credit fur its 
sagacity ; and to ttie Anti-Slavery ^cietics of Britain 
we feel much inclined to say — yc and do likewise I 


, WINTERING IN PAU. 

BV A LADY. 

KJPTIl AND CONCLUDING AIlTrCLK.— AKTUIl CIfniSTMAS. 

The fun which usually distinguishes the ihurcli fes- 
tivals in Italy is poorly imitated in Pan, and the Car- 
nival i^nd Mardi Gras passed off with only some 
third-rate frolics. Even Eastcir did not excite any 
great coininotiou— the air of Uiese plains having, it 
' is said, the effect of diiuliilshing the circulation, and so 
composing the nerves, llowovcr, on Palm -Sunday 
there was more stir, many parties walking about with 
green branches in their hands ; and on Boly Thursday 
every one was abroad, high and low — it being the duty 
of eacli individuid to visit every churcli, and leave an 
offering on every altar. This kept Lho streets crowded 
all the early part of the day. Good-Friday was quiet. 
Saturday — all was bustle again : immense nosegays, and 
baskets full of flowers, were progressing in r.ands and 
on heads, from the country to the” clmrcbcs, for the 
pn^tposc of assisting to decorate the altars next day. 
Little children had little chairs at tlie corners of ull the 
atrects, covered with aprons nr ])etiieoat.s, like miniature 
altars, stuck all over with such trifling oriianieiits ns 
they had been able to collect-- bits ut' looking-glass, 
•common prints, faded flowers, beads, ribbons, pinchbeck 
trinkets, and such things ; and they stayed beside these 
treasures all the long day, with small saucers in their 
hands, begging for sous. 'J'iu} merriest scene we saw' 
during our residence here was on lOaster Iffonday, umlcr 
the trees in the Place lloyalc — the population quite 
alive for once. A stage was erected about the middle 
of this handsome space, on which sat an orchestra of 
three musicians. The instruments performed on were 
a violin, a horn, and a drum. A fourtl)^ iterson acted 
master of the ceremonies, and called out tlic figures of 
the contre-danscsj which went on with sjiirit, all on the 
gravel, in the open air. The crow'd w‘aa very light 
packed, hut very orderly ; and room was always made 
for the dancers, several sets of whom were dispersed 
over the place. The people were all well-dressed. 'J’he 
women wore plenty of dark, full petticoats ; the hand- 
kerchief uj)on the head was frequently of silk ; and the 
apron was of a gay colour. Pull half of flie men were 
in the blouse— a clean one; and all had thick-soled 
shoes. The men paid the piper a sou a-pic(ie for self 
and partner every dance, and they take out the value 
in good earnest— cutting every kind of (japer — heeling, 
toeing, shuflling, doublo»shufJting, cutting, eutrechatting^ 
and swinging themselves and their partners rcuiidAwil-h 
I an air of audacity only to be equalled by the licel of 
Tulloch amojig our own Highlanders. It was a sort of 
a hornpipe style, and the tunes were very jiggish, 
thougli the figures were the same as tho.so in fashion 
in the drawing-rooms. Having unlimited command of 
space, they did Tiot crowd the sets — seldom more than 
two couples Blimding up together, vis-a-vk, like a reel, 
or four at the most, to form the conhe. The women 
moved very modestly, with little exertion, their eyes on 
the ground — quite a contrast to their desperate asso- 
ciates. Good- humour and perfect decorum prevailed ; 
idl seemed thoroughly happy in their quiet way, content 
with their condition, and perfectly satisfied with such 
a dance as this on Easter Monday. ^ 

The next remarkable fete we had was on the great 
day of the year, the Isfc of May, tluj king’s birthday. 
Five cannon were fired off as a salute in the morning; 
the soldiers were all marched to church, this being onsi 
of the days on which it is etiquette for them to ap}iear 
there; titcy were afterwards reviewed, and an extra- 


ordinary quantity of orders were given away among 
them. Merit must abound in this fair land, for almost 
every man we met in any dress ^yond tlio blouse ex- 
hibited a bit of red ribbon *ht a, button-bole; the want 
of this decoration was the distinction. The loyalty of . 
the town was displayed by such quantities of little flags 
waving from every window, os put all the streets into a 
flutter ; the upper storeys of tlie old castie looked really 
gay with the red aqd the tricolor streaming frpm the 
old turrets. The bells were set a-ringin^, too, and 
melancholy bells they were ; not like the Joy-bells of 
merry England — the sharp, quick-repeated, heart-stir- 
ring sound, that welcomes home friends, or wakes up the 
bridal parties. At night the liouses wore all illuminated, 
at no great cost, but the effect was good. Little earthen- 
ware gHlli{K)tB filled with grease, and a lit of r.ag in 
tliem lor wick, were set in rows on frames of different | 
sizes, all in pyramid form, and placed iu tie windows, 
on the walls about the old castle, and in the various 
open spaces; and this looked particularly well at a 
dist&tnce, f rom the nature of the ground, the buildings 
being clustered up and round the sides of the hiU, wliich 
is crow'ncd hy tlve castle. But it did not do to approach 
these brilliaift objects ; no nose could stand it — no deli- 
cate nose. The i)opulace moved about through all this 
perfume, expressing nothing but pleasure on this lovely 
spring night, able for once in the year to find their way 
without dilliculty after sunset ; a matter impossible ex- 
cept on moonlight nights, for little trouble was expended 
in the ordinary lighting of the town. In a long street 
there were no more than two lamps, suspended of course 
at a great distance from each other. They were of a 
large size, certain! y ; unnecessarily large, for the flame 
within was very binall, and it burned very languidly. 
’I'Jiese j>ondcrous machines were slung upon a rope, 
which swung across the street from house to house, 
fastened at each end into iron looi)6, and only graced j 
the larger streets, ilic smaller being left in utter dark- | 
ness. * ' 

Besides the fc^tes, there were other sights to see in i 
and around Bau all these xdeasant months of spring ; I 
sights too common f’)r the notice of the natives, although I 
interesting tq strangers. One of these we encountered, I 
or might have encountered, every Thursday afternoon, 
wliich, being a half holiday all over France in the edu- I 
cational department; was enjoyed by tlic pupils of the 
academy in a very sensible way. About two o’clock in 
the «if ter noon they walked out of the towm in proces- 
sion, all in their uniform, two and two together, directed 1 
by one of the masters, and followed by a boy carrying 
a large tray of rcfreslimcuts, principally cakes and fruit ; 
am! away they went, fur out into the country, to bota- 
iiisc, or geologise, or maybe merely to lounge up a quiet 
Vtilley, and repose after their long walk near a fountain. 
Those young men who were fortunate enough to Imve 
friends at liand, siieiit tlie time with tlieir acquaintance, i 
We often saw the neat unitbnn mounted on one of a j 
group of ponies, or attending among a party of pleasure' 
on foot. They were all happy-looking healthy boys, 
evidently of respectable parentage, their dress, idways in 
good order, which gave them an air of Buperldrity« It 
is a rf>markab]y neat attire-dark-blue (doth trousers, 
and single-breasted frock-coat closely buttoned, black 
liat, black stock, boots, and gloves. They moved well, 
as if accustomed both to drill and dancing; and wo 
understood that the course of study embrac^ all that 
was useful, and much that was ornamental* as wril. as 
the usual classics. The pupils arc relieved by s^oieni 
recreation within the walls of the college gtsounas } smd 
their diet must agree witli them, for thoy. never. 
illness of any kind among tliem; but wo should not 
consider it exactly calculated to develop the powers of 
a British constitution. ^ 

The next sight that stmde us was the fUe uC 
scripts setting out for head-quarters, oowly five hundred 
very young men, sonie little better than tho (jn- 
tribution, we supposed, of the departments . 
on in pairs, with a few dtnma before them. There if 
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no rat rry fife known ; and a few aoldiera behind* looking 
dull enough ; leaving liozn^ and the pure air of their 
mountains, to sink under the vices cSf a military liib ; 
pressing onwards to a moral and an earthly grave ; the 
new recruita, after being drilled, getting orders generally 
to proceed to Algiers, where tho climate soon delivers 
the regiment froin the charge of the weakly. Why this 
thinning of the ranks should be mare desirable than the 
more humane method of embodying a lesser number, 1 
could never hear explained. Some of these young sol- 
diers were decently clothed, and carried on their backs 
a knapsack containing their few valuables; others, of 
inferior appearance, had only a small parcel of the 
' merest necessaries tied up in a coloured liandkcrchiof, 
Hwinmng from the hand. Tlicy are gcncirally encou- 
rnged to sing as they march away. On this occasion 
they were silent, stepping wearily on up the steep street 
from the bridge, cheered only by the roll of the drum. 
It takes i>lace now but on(;c a year this sad procession. 
In the Emperor's day it was much more frequeiitt and 
the numbers were greater, and the ages less, and death 
iKifore them certainly. How mui'h misery tlien must 
have been caused far and wide! Algiers terrifies no 
one. Strange to say, both men and ollicers like the 
idea of service in Africa. Nor do tlicir families grieve 
wlicn they are ordered upon this dutj'. Tlic.comman- 
dant of the g.arrison got his promotion this spring, and 
was ordered with his r(^gilnent to Algiers. His delight 
was perfect ; his countenance was radiant when receiv- 
ing the congratulalioiiB of his friends, who all flocked 
to wish him joy of his good fortune. 'J’he two bands 
of the two regiments stationed tliem.selvcs beneath Ins 
windows, and played altemahdy for a couple of hours, 
surrounded by a crowd in high spirits ; flic company 
thus honoured sliowlng themselves in joyful mood upon 
the balcony. After this the two colonels mounted their 
chargers, and headed the troops, who all marched out 
in beautiful order ; drums, little women, little boys, and 
all, for a four-liours' tramp over the country. 

After parting with the conscripts, we met a much 
more diverting group on the edge of an adjoining 
common : a herd of swine, such as migli^ have been led 
by Gurth, the born thrall of Cedric, grubbing away 
under the leafless ehcstnut-trccs, in charge of a boy- 
herd, whose business it was to ; 2 ttend tiicm, to w'atch 
them in the plains, to lead them up the Vtdleys, to take 
tiiem to the woods, to bring them home at night, and 
keep his temper with them ever. (.)ne of these duiiitily- 
nurtured animals, handed over ut a fit age to the tender- 
heartcxl lady in the lane, was cither coaxed into the 
excellent pork for which this locality is famous, or else 
still furtl)er elevated into the mueh-prized liains, wiiicli 
are certainly excellent, even as it is the country fashion 
to dress them ; but are first-rate when cooked in our 
way. The Ileamais mode is to stew them slowly, with 
vegetables and wine or beer as we do, but for eight or 
ten hours. They are then boned, and pressed into the 
shape of a Twelfth-day cake, and cut up when cold in 
slices, on UtUo stalls in the streets. 'J'iiey eat short, 
like potted meat, and lose nmeh of their flavour. Our 
hot ham, witii fowl accompaniment, was much admired 
by the favoured few invited to partake of it; and I am 
quite persuaded that, were the meat and poultry really 
good, much less disguise would be used in the dressing 
of them : lean stringy beef and tasteless chickens re- 
quire some condiment. 

Another very pretty procession was tlic return to 
the vnouUtain valleys of all the flocks and licrds which 
: had been pasturing on the Landes during the winter. 
We '^met them every evening, about the end of April 
ahd the beginning of May, slowly moving over the 
plain; a ^ging few Jli every drove lingering among 
the sweet grass by the wayside; a tired lamb often 
nestled in 3ie shepherd’s bosom. At this season, too, 
the streets became noisy with tlie stir made by tlvi 
l^ers wheeling luggage from almost every door to the 
^ ros&jrs, where it was weighed and despatched; for the 
society was aU dispersing. Pau is quite deserted during 

tlie hot months, more out of fashion than necessity; 
although it certainly is very agreeable to exchange the 
still languid air of the plains for the pure breezes among 
the mountains. Wc bad runuiued nil the gaieties of 
the place us soon as Lent was over; but as the season 
advanced, tlie style of anuisL'mciit was very pleasantly 
vfflried. Pic-nic parties to the many interesting scenes 
around us, riding excursions to a greater distance, or 
dimmers in sonic of the nearer country -lionscs, kept ns 
almost continually out of doors during the fine weather. 
When these entertainments were mprnmptii, we sent 
our provisJbns out before us, in a basket of pretty large 
proportions, on a feniiilc porter’s bead ; and I remember 
once when an over-liberal supply of wine im<i been pro- 
vided, there was no small diiliciilty in getting back the 
remainder through the octroi free of duty. The more 
formal parties in the French country-houses were on a 
grander scale. ^J'lic ladies dressed after a rural fashion, 
the rooms were prepared with some Caro for company, 
and the luncheon or early dinner was a great affair. 
Salmon dressed wdth oil, every sort of entremets gaine^ 
poultry ; hcet-stealcs soaked in oiled butter, and plum- 
phiddiug for the Englisli ; fruit, confectionary, a variety 
of wines, bliiek eofiue, and brand}' ; ten, and a quantity 
of aniseed water, kirschwasser, mid other w’arming 
liqueurs •afterwards. The aiimsement w-as to walk up 
and down a gravel path, bordered with f'hina roses, 
till it was time to set out the card-tables, unless Jhrro 
were young Britons enough in the company to gt? up 
a I'olka. 

I must not forget a visit we paid to the old castle, or 
rather many visits, for there w'lis an irresistible altrac- 
tion about its * time-coloured walls,’ indciiendent of the 
beauty of part of the building and its picturesque situa- 
tion. It dat(‘s from three eras : a very old tow'cr and 
daiigerous-loc^king bit of steep-roofed iiousc is supposed 
to liave been built cither by the Moors, or for protection 
against tliem. The principal part of the rernuiiidor 
only goes back to Gaston do Foix, ivhosc arms aro 
still attached to the corners of the cornices, and the 
ends of the groined ceilings of the royal apartment. 
Louis-I’hilijyie added a little at one end, and repaired, 
and improved, and considerably altered the whole at 
his own e.\'penee. It contains many more rooms, and 
they arc much more niagnificcnt, both ns to size and 
decorations, than tlie defaced appearance of part of the 
outside would lead any one to suppose. A newly- 
arranged dining-room, contrived out of many small 
ehainlwrs, and bung with old tapestry discovered in old 
cliests, is quite kingly in its proportions and its fur- 
niture. A draw'ing-rooiii of large size would have been 
ebeerful but for its emptiness. U'Jie many windows 
reach the ground, and open on a new stone balcony, 
admirably adapted to the stylo of building ; and they 
look upon the beautiful river, the plain, the mountains, 
on which tlie sun almost ever shines. There were 
nioturcs, and vases, and marble tables, and liaudsome 
chandeliers, all for one only seat— -the king’s ; so wo 
passed on to the family drawing-room, where I could 
with pleasure have seated myself, drawn in my eliair 
among tlie royal family, and arranged my wools beside 
the queen ; it all looked so very comfortable, like iny 
own sitting-room at home. Ijouis- Philippe had sent 
here from the Louvre all the furniture that could be 
certified to have once belonged to tlm castle of Pau ; 
and some of nearly equal antiquity, which well suits 
the sort of old-age air belonging to tlie suite of state- 
rooms. A great deal of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries is worked up iuto ornamental furniture, and 
two vases of Swedish marble — a present from its 
French sdvereign— we thought beautiful. The modem 
antique is perfectly preserv ed throughout all tbo altera- 
tions, The curiosities pointed out are mostly connected 
with the adored of all Bearnais hearts— their Henri IV. 
His mother's bed, and chest, and prte«(tisiS 7 ^they do not 
say much about his father — his ovm cradle ; a large 
turtle-shell ; his statue, tliat of a little man, sturduy 
made, and handsome; his spear; sorts of things,. iu 
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fact, whicli may. or which may not have belonged 
to him. The miir celebrated pictures of Qolieline’s 
tapestry represent some of his pastimes : they quite 
deceived even my practised eye, framed as they arc, 
and hung up on the walls of a small closet; 1 took 
them for old paintings faded. There was a pretty little 
old chapel, and a painted glass window in it, muoli 
valued *, the faible ou which Bonaparte signed his abdi- 
cation, next to a worm-eaten cofllr mounted in silver, 
which carried the wardrobe of St Louis on his African 
crusade ; with many more such relics of the past ; and 
more ancient than all, rolled the river througl*. that jilain 
of beauty, as if smiling iu its cver-reneu-ing youtli at 
these vestiges of decay. 

No account of Tail would convey a correct idea of 
the comfort of a residcncMJ in it without some serious 
allusion to the clinialc, llic variations of which from 
heat to cold, from wet to dry, are so sudden, so ex- 
treme, and yet so little dangerous. The near neigli- 
bourhood of the Tyrenoes probably causes these iin- 
eoasing changes, whicli were so remarkable, particularly 
during the spring months, that I made regular entries 
of them up to May, as a iiieteorologicid curiosity. 
Irnme<liately after Christmas came a fog so thick, that 
we were reminded of Loudon. It lasted flume days, 
during which time cattle strayed, people misti^dc their 
way, a man and horse wete near being drowned, :uid 
thcuVllKeuccB were overturned. Then came r.oine very 
wet weather, which rendered the roads impassable for 
foot travellers. Wc had to confine (air walks to tiic 
castlo terrace and the wdiere the gravel was 

always sufliciently dry to allow of our getting hurriid 
airings between the showers. At this time fcvcrj< iinicli 
prevailed, and influenza, and they continued till a cold 
week set in, with fresh snow on the I’yrcnccs, po dec]» 
in all the valleys, that the wolves waiidcrc'd in scjurcb 
of food as low down as a spot four miles only from Ibc 
river. The fog Jiad been very cold, the rain was mild; 
it ended in a Imrricaue— a rare o(;currence, as wind is 
not cornnum in this sheltered town : when it d<K'S blow, 
it is iu earnest, scattering tiles, carrying oiT Vcnctuuis, 
levelling trees, and so on. Torrents of nyn accompa- 
nied this tempest— rain which turned the steep streets 
into rivulets : the quantity tliat fell in a few minutes 
was surprising. We had a lino week or two after tliis, 
quite settled weather, and warm again till towards the 
end of February, when wo had a faint repetition of tlio 
January outbreak, followed by a huiger lull. Then 
there came a chill : the biso blow — a sharp drC^adful 
wind from tlio north-east almost as blighting as our 
own easterly scourge- : it blow fiercest in the iriornings, 
which yet we found the only time for tailing exercise, 
ns the afternoons generally turned to rain, 'fhe spring 
was backw'ard : no such early * delicacies of tb(j season' 
to be had here as are to bo obtained at liomc : a few 
flowers towards the end of March, hut no young veget- 
ables, no pi'ecoeious lamb or poultry. Provisions be-, 
came dearer, Lent even failing to influence the market 
in this respect. Summer broke on us by surprise 
upon the 2d of April; fires became insupportable; 
walks under the burning sun oppressive; wc had to 
return to our hot-wcathcr hours — ^go out early in the 
moniings and lute in the evenings, and occupy ourselves 
quietly in the house during the middle of the day ; the 
mountains all the while well covered with snow; the 
trees still leafless. -In a fortnight after, w'o were glad 
to sit by the fire again *, but only for a few days while 
it rained. Another watei.spout then poured down, 
which made more noise than the former one. Tlien 
came the May of the poets — open windows, green trees 
and fiddB, bright flowers, and curfiets discarJed ; with 
o?ie chilly week, just to verify an old proverb, which 
promises nn abundant harvest ary year that old women 
and horses have shivered during May. It was so hot 
daring the greater part of May, that 1 feared my son 
might lose some of tire strength ho hod gained, so wo 
resolved to wind up all our Pau affairs, md set out with- 
in out delay for the mountains. We had our sexnmtB to 


port with, our aparhnent to give up, and a carriage to 
hire for our journey. ^ 

Wo began with the apartment. The two leases fUid 
the two inventories were produced with due formality, 
and conned over with punctilious deliberation, for wo 
found our civil landloid most remarkably particular in 
going over his items. The furniture had su^red no 
damage, but all the glass and china, and a good deal of 
I the kitchen buttery, had to be renewed, the servants in- 
variably breaking everything breakable, and nothing 
ever so trifling escaping the sharp eyes of monsieur. 
It was all very right ; we could not complain ; hut I 
had a little pleasure in accurately replacing all missing 
articles, and myself repairing all ul-used locks, and bolts, 

I and hinges, that wc might leave as fow degradations 
as possible to lighten the purse of our succekors ; for 
I certainly, had we made as careful a survey as we undcr- 
I went, wo would have had better order established before 
I entering on possession of premises by uo means fault- 
less.* The search after an equipage vras a long one ; we 
had to make a tour among all the voitnrkrs iu l*au be- 
fore we coifld quite suit ourselves with a sufllcieiitly 
.good pair of horses, and s.ifc carriage, and compara- 
tively honest driver. We were in stables, and in kit- 
chens and bedrooms attached to stables, all. comfort- 
ably furnished, and occupied by industrious families. 
Wc chose a sharp-looking little man, who lived within 
the ruins of the old cathedral, and having made our 
bargain, wi' wrote it down. The love of money-making 
is PO strong w'llv all these pc(»plo, that they arc sadly 
uriserux)nIous about the ways and means of getting it : 
tiic (ronstant watchfulness necessary to guard against 
being extravagantly imposed upon is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to a residence in their country. It was well 
wc had a written testiiminy of our contract, for at the 
moment of starting, M. J'icrr(^ announced that, ou miaute 
calculation, he found the price agreed on was too low. 
In the beginning of our travels we should have been 
ani'ry ; we liad now become used to the customs of the 
land, and merely ordered the trunks to be carried batik 
into tiie house. M. i’ierrc scratolicd las head, abated 
.<il>out Indf of .his new demand ; madame shook hers, 
and smiled : it was quite a pantomime. ’ A trifling ad- 
dition r’ suggested M. rierre. ‘ The old bargain, or 
none,* said madame. * As madame pleases,’ said M. 
rierre; and the trunks were very good-humouredly 
corded on to the carriage, ife knew his trade this little 
voiturier ; for thougil he (dicatcd us in tlio matter of a 
third horse, which had been hired for the hilly stage, 
auu winch he swore had gone on to be in readiness — and 
is going on yet, I suppose, for we never come up witii 
it-^hc was so civil, so attentive, so useful, that wo never 
parted ('Otnpany while w(' remained among the moun- 
taiiiEi, and felt ourselves hound to add a grateful gift at 
the close of the bargain. 

On parting with the maids, we were made acquainted 
with the peculiar ceremonies iu use on occasion of the 
(iismi.«(sal of servants. . They brought me the keys of 
their boxes, and very prettily informed me their cfTects 
wore ready for inspection. It seems this is regularly 
done by all masters ; ancl that, after the scrutiny, the 
boxes iirc locked and corded, and despatched with their 
owners at ouce ; a useless trouble, we should suppose : 
a dishonest serv'ant could dispose of stolen property 
much more securely than by placing it in a trunk. 
were really sorry to take leave of our two attendants » 
they had done their utmost to serve us agreat^jr/l^d 
we had grown <j[uite attached to their well-bMin«ii^.'' 
ners. Provided people are reasonable enough n^ to 
expect tho inhabitants of other countries to possess aU' 
tho cnstoniB of their own, me^^rs and servants oail 
live very happily together in France. Housekoeplag 
is an easy business them, always suppoAitig no Dutch 


neatness be expected. One thing which much contri- 
butes to the lightening of the burden, of these, filttto do-, 
mestic arrangements, is tho simplicity with which acr 
couuts are kept : the francs and centimes ah divided 
mr multiplied by ten with the most dl^ightM raiudity j 
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and the cqualiBation of weights and meaBurea; the 
magic ten ruling yards, and feet, and pounds, and piuhs 
80 perfectly, that there is nd sort of chance of confUaion. 
I felt 1 ahould neyer again be reconciled to our own 
^exing varieties of money and market tables. 

Our fsw preparations made^ opr adioux over, we en- 
tered M, Pierre's &aitcke^ and turning away ft'om Pau, 
not without regret, we took the rofpl up along the Gave 
to Bettcr&m. 


BEARING OP RAILWAYS ON AGRICULTURE. 

Until very lately, railways were generally opposed by 
landowners and agriculturists, loss, perluii>8, on account of 
llio probablo damage to lands and an oncroachineiit on 
private domains — for all that was well ])ai<l for — than from 
u notion that railways would bo injurious to road tnisls, 
and somehow upset the present order of things. Expe- 
rience lias, however, shown that no class in the community 
is BO likely to bo beneHtcd by railways as iho propri^iors 
of lands. Tho benetit, it is tnio, will lirsb be felt by tcmuit 
Ihrmers; bnt it cannot be doubted that what iinjiroves llio 
vitliie of a farm, will ultimately advance the rent. So much 
i.3 this tlio case, that lands situated near railways riro rising 
in their market value, whilo thoso which are left out of the 
sphere of railway inllucnce arc ueccs‘<arily ilccliulnu', or at 
least not advancing in value. TJie effeet of railway s is i o 
put lands distant from a great centre of ]K>pnhitiori nearly 
on an equality with tliose situated nearer towns. This iias 
been ably demonstrated in a paper on the Progress of the 
Railway System, by Mr Wyndham Tlarding, and lately 
read before the Statistical Section of iho British Assoc 
tion at Swansea. Prom this paper wc inako the followii»g 
ficlectioiis resi>octiug the bearing of railways on agricul- 
ture:— 

* First, As to tho saving in driving live slock. The loss 
in weight of stock in driving h.’iB liecn ealciilatod, ns on the 
average, for driving beasts 100 miles, U lbs. per c]u,'iri<*r, or 
yO lbs. per beast, equal to about 2 per cent, of tlio wciglit. 
For sheep, at 2 lbs. per quarter, or 11 lbs. per head, 10 ]»cr 
cent, of weight. For pig's, at 2^!f lbs. i)cr quarter, or 10 
lbs. per head, 5 |>cr cent, bf w'eiglit. 

* 'Jliis loss will of course vary according to diflcrcnt cir- 
cumstances. 1 have had no opporliifdty of dotcnninitig if 
tho above is a fair average result, but iho ostimato of Mr 
Smith (of Deanston) as regards beasts is higher. V^Ty 
nearly all this is saved by railway conveyance.. What rail- 
w'liys can do in this respeot may be inferre<l from the fact, 
that oattlo were lately sent from Carlisle to Norwich, 'J'iO 
miles, as the crow Hies, in a day and night, wil hout t:iIdDg 
them out of the truck.' 

Railways arc useful * in the facilities of sending mea t, as 
is already done on <a large scale; in the convey atieo of ma- 
nure, lime, coal, and all tho various ai>plianees of modern 
ajh'icaUurc ; in the transport of the produco of a farm ; in 
giving tho fanner the conunand of more markets, and tho 
bliportunity of taking advantage of a turn in the nmrkt't : 
the uses of railway communication arc acknowledged by 
all agriculturists who have experienced their cfFcets. 

‘ As illustrating some of the points, the following extract 
from the evidenoo of Mr Smith of De^stoA the 

Railway Aets Enactment Committee in iSiO is curious:— n 

Btatonuoit of the probable Exports and Imports from a farm or^ 
300 ooroB on a SLx-Coursc Shift 

Tons. cwt. llw. 

lMvoRTS.—LUno, Qiiano.Oilcakcp, Goals, &c. 107 15 Oft 

lixwmts.-'Whoat^ Tiunlps, Sec. iltc. . 140 19 ,Ki 


£bmpa»vvr^«0 Sftimaie of JSxpenses by Itailwajf and by ConiiHon mad. 
of.trfUBsmitting the probablo Exports and Imports for 
^Tiyeor pdSnn afonn of SOO acres, l.i milos by Railway:— 

M7 tSn8, ttSM/perton pormlle, L.3i 13 9 

isy one psnon trnv^ng by rail for aiKt 
dsys, at Id. per WtUa, 15 milos per day, . is 15 0 
^ 1 ■ ■ — L-' Hl 0 0 

EMpmae ot traasmittiBg tbo ^bore by cosf- 
SKm mod, ,wlfh the exception of 80} tons of > 

oattliB»317ttbns, at6d.pertonpernillo, 119 13 ' 

Expenwttf cattle tvaveUlng by oonimoc. road, 3 15 0 

Bay one pemwi travelog per day for aoo _ ^ ^ 

. . . * 3 

Saving affteted by rsUway per annu^^ • . WW 7 6 


* Gonsequcutly tho rental of such a farm would be, 
without a railway, L.400 jier annum, and with a railway, 
10s. per acre more, or L.oUv) per annum. 

* Tho fbllowing c:ilcuiations are also added to illustrate 
the saving elfected by siibhtituting railway oonveyoiide for 
road conveyance in the expoits and imjmrts of one square 
milo of liuid. It will be seen that, itecording to this esti- 
mate, tills saving is equivalent to Ij.H per acre, 

OiW Sfiiiarc Mill', • 

Expense of transmittinR the probablo .wd Imports from 

out) btiiuiro mile, or (i4o acnis, deducting 4i> nutt's for fences, Ac. 

By railway, .... L.I 21 li .1 
By cumiJon road, , , . . 4JH H li 


Raving cfl'cctcd by railway, . 


L.;ki 7 9 fi 


llili'ty ye.'U'.s' I'urL'Uasc of tho abovo saving', L.lh'l.t is o 

‘Such calculations as those are sometimes exaggerated, 
and iilwaj s be iiiodiiicd according^ to local cireum- 
bnt thVy arc not without uho in indicating the 
manner in whieli tho saving may be estimated. 

‘ It is satisfactoj'y alf-:o to tied tlnit tlinso who havo had 
the opportunity of observe I ion, jw, for instance, Mr Peto, 
M.]*., appear to think W4'll of agricultural iraihe as profit- 
.iblc to the railway ; an opinion winch is confirmed by 
the investigation of Mr Depart., into w'hosc hands tho Bel - 
gian government x>hLrod the staiistics of their railways, and 
who (uuni, from examination, that the trullie of tho small 
towns and villages liloiig a line is proportionately greatev 
thrill IhotridUo between tvvfj largo eities at its tenuini. 

‘ These facts appear to be i-aleulalcd to impart conlideuce 
as to railways in agricnUnral ditdricts, always buppobing 
they arc made cheaply.’ 

ANFREDT, THE AlEiUllANT OF ROCHELLE. . 

In the tliiricentli eentury, a merchant ivf La llochelic, 
Aiifiedi by n-iuie, hml ar‘.)uircd by laborious and honest 
imliibt ry eousidcrablo wealth, 'i ho conUnued prosperity of 
bib a flairs bad enabled him to engage in large sjioculations, 
and on tho inont distant seas were to bo Nocn ins vessels, 
laden with vahiablo tsargoes. Tiio merchants of Itochollo 
u ere at this peiiod almost exohisivi) imisti rs of Die trade 
of the Aledit(*rvaiu'an. Tho priueipal amongHt these was 
Anfvodi, who was so oon.stantly liivourcd by fortune, that, 
like too maiiy,i 9 uce(*ss inspired him with a blind confulence, 
a ranh braving of all chanciss of reverse, 'fhe merchant of 
Iia Roehidlo was yoon to receive a terrible lesson from that 
Providence whom ho was forgetting or tcm])tiiig. He had 
risked nearly Mio wludo of his capital in cargoes of mer- 
diandiso to lUtrorent parts of the licvanl, and was now ox- 
pccling the return of Ulb ves^ch'i with that capital doubled. 
But ayearclai»scd since tlio ships had quitted the port of 
Ija Rochelle, and no news of them had reached Anfrcdi. 
Insensibly his confident security gave place to the tortures 
of anxiety. Suspense way yoon terminated by news which 
deprived him of all hope. Ills shijw were lost with their 
whole cargocb ; and of all his immense wealth, thero rc- 
niitined to him but lieavy on.gaaisrHcnty which ho had con- 
tracted, and ill meeting Avliieh Ins honour wuis involved. * 

Til such a sitnaiiou, lu.'uiy, biuKing under adverse fortune, 
might have abandoned themselves to despair, or yielded to 
the temptation to want of integrity. But Anfrerli, of quite 
another stamp, thought only of tho resources ho could com- 
mand to save — not tlie wrecks of his foriuiie, but a good a 
tlioiisand times more pn^eious to liim — Iho honour of hia 
name. In the stroDgih of a noble fortitude, ho asBcmblod 
his creditors, and wuiilo a formal Buirondiflr xu thoir favour 
of all that yet remained to him. This stop completed his 
commercial ruin ; but ho was thus enabled to meet all his 
engagements, and to preserve a culm oonscionco and au un- 
sullied reputation. And can tliat be called ruin in which a 
man is able to enjoy such treasures aa peace of mind, spot- 
less character, and a fortitude prepared to bear all that 1$ 
preparing for him? 

iiow uqiust arc men in gencr-'ii in their judfpiMmta of 
othory ! T!ac conduct of Anfrodt was not appreciated as it 
deserved; no friendly hand was cxl ended to enable him to 
resume, even on a small scale, his careor as a mereliant. 
He had tlie grief of seeing himself basely forwdum even by 
the friends who had been frequent gnesU at bis hospitable 

by his wealth or iorwarded by his hiRueno&^^his was tho 
most bitter ingredient in Anfredi's cup of misforttme ; but 
Ut from suffeilug himself to be deprei^ by lt| ho endured 
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it with manly firmness, and adox^tcd a course of proooeding 
which inakcft him indeed a model worthy of imitation, lie 
now Icftdia Rochelle with all his fiunily. Though he had 
no cause to Idosh for his poverty, yet ho was glad to s[)arc 
the feelings of his countrymen as well as his own. Ilu nv 
paitod to Marseilles, and there, in the dress of a conitnon 

! sailor, mingled with the porters on the rjnay, prcjiarcd to 
cam, like them, his bread and that of his children by f ho 
sweat of hb brow, 

j In embracing this novel employment, the fonner mcr- 

I chant had the good sense to prevent, his mind from dwell- 
ing upon past iirosperity. As ho hod never ahiiHcd his 
authority, it now cost him less to submit to Ilf-.! of' others. 
In no way did he seek to (listinguish himself fiom his new 
comrades; rude and nnpolishcd as tlicy almost ail were, 
he mixed with them as their crpial, not only in tlicir la- 
bouTR-^rolling with lliom heavy casks, or bearing on his 
shoulders largo bales <if goods— but in flic intcrclumge of 
social conversation. ITn told them his iniRforiunus, and 
found in them a pity, and a sympathy, niid a respect, which 
his more civilised townsiiicu liud dcnuxl to him. 

Three years had Aiifrcdi passed thus, not without toils, 
and careSf ami privation.s, but— is thcro any t<i wliom this 
w'ill sound stmugi*? — not without liappiiiess, wlien one 
tlay siinuilH from ilio Tower of St Jean aninmnccd that 
vcHsclfii were coming into i»ort. Anfredi, wearied with the 
labour of Iho day, vras resting himself on the qnn>. 

* llur.sa! huKza!’ cried one of tbe Hailors, * lut c is a job 
for iH. Mr Anfredi, from what idacc >lould you s:iy tliVse 
vessels were coming ? ’ 

^icy arc too far off yot to diHiinguisb,' answcTcd Ibc 
native of La Woeliellc. ‘ However, it inatters little to us ; 
for whatever they are, these vesaels only bring to us a day’s 
work; and if they belonged even to the king of b'rance, our ; 
wages would not be :i j)cnny higher.* | 

' ‘That is quite true,’ said the sailor; ‘our ration.^ arc 
always the same si/c: we have not more to cat one day I 
than another.* 

‘It is the order of things, and we must conform to i(, 
said Anfredi; *nay, we must endeavour to bo satblied 
wilb it,* 

‘That is easily said,’ cried a third interloculor; ‘but’- — 
‘Not quite so easily done,’ continued Anfredi,*! grant 
you ; but this It is that makes the merit of Hnl)mission and 
eontciit. But stay ! * he suddenly exclaimed, as tlic vessels 
approached. ‘Can it be? Do I dream? I; it delusion; 
No, I am not inisitJiJccu ; I have known them too well: there 
is no doubt. I Icnr comrades and friends, rejoice with mo : 
here are the very vessels so long lieliovcd to be lost.* 

‘Take care that it is not the sun tlmt is in your eyes, Air 
Anfredi,’ said one of the sailors, who could not credit so 
uncxxieetcd a return. ‘It wwild be too bad to bo mis- 
taken ; it would be a terrible disappointment!’ 

‘No, no, 1 Jim not mistaken,* roiilicd Anfredi, now giving 
way to traiiiqmrts of joy; ‘these arc my own dear siiqis: 
tlic closer they come,' the more 1 am i»crsuadcd tliey arc 
ray long-lost vessels. I thank thee, oh my Clod; thy provi 
denec has not then abandoned me.* 

^ And soon ail the companions of Anfredi gjithcrcd round 
liiin, with cordial shake of tlic hand and warm eongratu- 
Jations. Meanwhile the vessels that had called fortii such 
demonstrations of honest joy entered majcHtically the port. 
They were indeed Anfredi’s ships, returning laden with 
immense weajth. A few hours later, Anfredi was again 
beeomo one of the richest merchants of hVaiice. His first 
flare was to endeavour to ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-lahourcrs on the quay; he distributed amongst them 
the sura of four thousand jiounds, and then took his w'ay to 
his native town, whither the news of the return of his 
vessels had preceded him. 

The inhabitants poured out to meet him, and led him iq 
triumph into the town ; those even wlio had treated him 
with BO much ingratitude a few years before, were amongst 
the most eager ia their eiviliticB and congratulariona. Tho 
house of one at his sorvicc, and another overwhelmed 
him with tlid most pressing invitations to dinner. In short, 
there could not be a more disgusting exhibition of mean- 
fiORs and servility. But Anfredi had many injuries to 
forgive, and was happy in forgiving them. He met with a 
generous imlulgenoe all his former ftionds ; he suffbred not 
one upliraiding word or even look to csctaiic him; but 
aevoitheless he determined at onoe to ret it rpst any inte- 
rested views or spoeulations Ids fortkoaiing lenity might 
indi)M3M^ them to form. He therefore invited them all to a 
bonqdet; and wUeu tho guests were assembled, and build- 


ing many flattering hopes of future advantage from this 
mark of renewed cordiality, he entered tbe room, accom- 
panied by the Bishop of La Aoche]le,.two naval oltloers of- 
distiuction, and a notary, who brought with him a deed 
regularly drawm up. 

‘Gentlemen,* said Anfredi, 'in order that I may not ,bc 
imposed uf)on by false friendships pr interested selflslmcss, 
1 have come to tho resolution of dividing my fortune 
amongst men whom evcalth has not rendered proud. I 
have determined to found an hospital for the ^or; the 
sailors shall liave the first place in it. It shall bear my 
name, and I shall live in the memory of those to whom it 
will be, I trust, a comfortable asylum.* 

Tlio deed wjis sigued on the instant. Tlio ho8x>iial re- 
ceived the name of A^fredi’s Hospital, whicii name it still 
bears. During tho clays of his adversity he had lost his 
wife and daughter, who had pined away under the sad re- 
verse of fortune, and now ho was rosolvcd to have no other 
heirs but the jmor men in tho midst of whom iio had lived 
so long. U w.-^s to this interesting family of his adoption, 
ill whom he had found kindness, and generous feeling, and 
roifi\)asMionatc syinpaihy, that he devoted, as the ofl'criiig 
of pious gratitude, the riches which had been so uncx])oc- 
lodly rcBloml ic him. 


RONNKT. 

IIY CALiOCn CA MCflKl.L. 

* Vain arc his laboiiTH who ‘m never idle ! * 

Rn liafh u w'i^c iiiiin suid, and truly too; 

Pm- when we brush nsido the moniing <le\v. 

Or luount tin; cHtV, with frh'pM no task doUi bridl(\ ; 

And fellow ^ucenwood paths and limes all now, 

■\\ 1 Lhi I lit one oth er ol >joet to piu'Hue 

'J'li.'Lu iiilureoiirbo with nature, and desire 

l>f Idsurr :md ivpoBO— tho w otn attire j 

or Tlioii(dit w j 1 hin us ruiiovatcK ; and true I 

P.nihryoH of act Ion breed within the xultul , 

Prom ivhich, in future days, (he jien, the Jyie, | 

Tlic iH-neil or the cltiM.!— all— siudl find 

Tliat l.'ibours lose no whit of worth or mranuro, 

Itut rather gain, by moods of jirudont leisure I 

SONNET TO BEN LOMONU 

€ni>:F.n kuom - jriiK^iciiAC-iiooK at nowJ!.uoiNNAN rxN, 
I'iioui>*and rcpulnivo, as some conquering krdglit 
^^'ho, loaded v ith liis country's praise and gold, 

'Nrsilh adiilatiun'H wings grows very hold. 

And thinks himself Bote hero of each fight. 

Forgetting all the thousands, in the might 
Am) burning hopes of youth, untimely slain. 

To fatten w'ith their limbs the bottle-plain : 

Like him thou art. For, haughty sire 1 how trlLo 

Thy over- lauded bt'autioH would a^tpear 

tVaiiting the aiixiliation of steak-pie, « 

(Jold fowl and ham, cogniac and table-beer I 

Giueeil with the glance of woman's witching eye ! 

Fven then thy rugged grandeurs would be ml 
M'ithout thy smiles, sweet Naiad, of the illicit still ! 
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DILEMMAS OF ITDMANITY". 
Selfish people feel a wieted pleasure in pointing out 
the bud effeots which arise from iucoiiBideraie bAie- 
fieence, and in twitting their kind-licarted noighbours 
with tile disappointments which so often bofiill their 
well-meant efforts. The moat familiar (‘ase is that put 
into a proverbial form, ‘ I lent my money to niy friend/ 
We may deplore the triumph which facts often 
give to those who are so wise for themselves ; but u c 
cannot deny that tliere are some perverse tendencies 
about human nature which do make it diilicult to be 
beneficent and liberal without injury to those whom we 
design to benefit. It assuredly is a truth that a friend 
is ill danger of being lost after he has become a bor- 
rower ; all experience attests it. Still more imperilled 
is the friendship of those wlio receive gifts. It seems 
as if not only were the inequalities of fortune, by which 
so many suffer, a determined part of nature, but as if 
every special effort to remedy them, by an imjiarting 
fpoiii the (Prosperous to the unfortunate, were fated only 
to make, matters worse. 

If there is one amiable feeling id human nature, it 
is that from which alms-giving springs. The act has 
been in a sort of doubt fur some years among political 
economists. Vfc sumctinics sec verjitwisc heads sliakeii 
at it. In spite of everything, it is a heavenly a(’t, 
well worthy of being placed among religious virtues. 
There cannot, however, be a doubt that, as matters 
stand, while it Ls an elevating act for the giver, it is a 
deterioration for the receiver. Relieving, as it may be, 
from the pressure of iinmcdintc {uins, and justifiable ns 
it may thus be, it also, as we well know, saps still far- 
ther the moral state of the party relieved. The condi- 
tion of Tiiendicants everywhere attests the certainty of 
tliis effect, so that it fully appears as if that which is a 
virtue in its motive, were really sonicthiug like a vice 
in its cudiBequeDces. It is a strange dilemma, seeming 
to imply tliat heaven itself commands the desertion of 
the stricken deer. Such, we may be wtII assured, can- 
not be the case ; but yet, as far as we can readily sec, 
such a thing aa unmixed good from bencficeiico is not 
iu the world. , 

Some years ago, a poor, but reputedly honest tin- 
smithy living, in a country town in Berkshire, was 
burpt utterly rpiued. It w'as suggested that 

he should ^’iuKiut amongst the townsfolk with a sub- 
BcripthAii|£aper;iu order tliat he might be re-established 
in b|s litUe business. A gentleman ponspicuous in the 
mai&gemebt Of publie charities gave him a certiffcate 
for this purpose. So furnished, the tinsmith com- 
menced his rounds, and in one week collected five 
pounds, being probably about the ^piount of bis losses, 
^prised, however,, at tho facility with which money 
: thus to be obtained, he persevered till he bad com- 


pleted the round of the town, which he effected in about 
a inurith. Being now reimbursed four times over, it 
miglit have been expected that ho would contentedly 
settle to Ilia biisines.s, and beg no more. lie was by 
tliia limp, however, completely fascinated by the new 
profession lie had adopted ; so he w’ciit willi liis wife 
into the country to prosecute, his subscription, out of 
which he is supposed to have made about two hundred 
a year evt'^' siiiec. ^'I’hc gentleman avPo gave the cer- 
tificate, telling us the .story, said iu conclusion, ‘ My 
writing that bit of paper was one of the worst aclioiUifcl 
ever committed, because it has utterly corrupted two 
of my fellow-creatures/ 

A state provision for the poor is, properly speaking, 
only a regulated mode of alms-giving, an effort towards . 
equalising matters between the fortunate and unfortu- 
nate. Wo all knoiv, houever, Jiow endangered, if not 
lost, is tile moral state of those who accept of this suc- 
cour. Jt is every where reported that, from tho moment 
an imh-pendent labourer tastes of )>ublic charity, his 
self-respect is lost, and he i.s never after so good a 
man. it is the universHlly-confessed dilemma of tho 
admmistrators liow to relievo pressing and roid want, 
W'ithout holdiii?^ out an iudnccmoiit to the indejieinlcMit 
labourer hi relax in liis iiuhialry and frugality, under 
the certainty of sharing at the worst in this public 
benelaetion. 'I’lic common saj ing of some is, that the 
poors* fund makes the poor ; and the most generous 
must allow that there is hio much truth iu the Femark. 
Jt is also true that the fund undergoes a continual siege 
on the part of worthless impostors, wlio ought to have 
no business with it. N'ovelists persist in describing 
the sufferings of genuine wrctclicduess at the handa of 
charity ofUcials ; tliey do not sec that incessant decep- 
tion makes men suspicious, and Unit nothing but super- 
natural w'isdoin could distinguish at a glailcc between 
siditaiV cases of virtuous poverty and the multitude of 
impoafiires. A gentleman of perfect humanity, who 
once took charge of ii charitable establishment in ft 
large city, told us that he had had occasion, while in 
that duty, to examine into ten thousand cas^s brought 
before him, and tiierc was not one free from dOCeption ! 
In Glasgow, at tlic present time, the annuiires^penditurc 
for the poor is L. 118,000, mostly in the form of out-door 
relief. Now', as wo have heard much of the misery 
pent up in that city, this seems comfortable news ; but 
stop tfil wc hear a few facta. A single spirit-dealer 
relates that his receipts fur whisky on tlie pay-day are 
always L. 10 Above the average, tiboals of the tickets^ 
establishing the right to a monthly aliment are pledged ' 
to pawnbrokers— ^how the results are bestowed may be 
imagined. It has become common for married couples 
td separate under a i>action, that the ai^tgrently de- 
serted wife may receive an allowance, part of which she 
gives to ber Imsban^. ‘ Tlie mortifying fiict a ^ 
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gentleman officially concemerl, * that the paupprs abuse 
the charity to an enormous extent, and notwithstand- 
ing all we spend on them, and all out unwearied labours 
in tl^cir behalf, poverty, disease, and death arc multi- 
plying theiT victims, and are not anywise subdued by 
our exertions.’ * 

Humanity is in a similar dilemma regarding criminal 
prisoners.^ It desires to treat them leniently, ami to 
win th(*ni back, if possible, to better courses. It lias 
therefore dictated tho total aliolition of those dens of 
misery which Howard described, and wliich were sucli 
a terror to the well-doing, and lias substituted in their 
place good comfortable houses, where indeed there is 
restraint, and solitary life, but no want of physical com- 
fort, and nothing that can bo folt as very degrading. 
At the same time, persons of education and humane 
feelings go to the prisfincrs, converse witli them kindly, 
and endeavour to fortify them with moral and religious 
sentiruent for tlicir rc-encoimler with the w'orld out of 
doors. And what is the consequenee ? — that jails Inive 
ceased to operate so well in deterring from the eoiiimis- 
sion of crime. We may well re-quote the dedaraliou 
i of the chief criminal judge of Seolland up'jc. this sub- 
j jtMit ‘ Even on tlio separate system, imprisonment lias 
really no terror for the bulk of olfcnders ; and the better 
Ihe system, it is an undoubted result, tliat 11;^*i dread of 
imprisonment will ami must bo Oiiniinished. After 
these ofl'emlers are all taught to read, and gel books to 
roll'd at extra hoirrs, if reformation i« not produ<'e<l, at 
least the opprPHs'wn of imprisoiiinetit is over to peo]ih‘ 
of coarse minds, luul living a life of wretchedness out of 
prison. And hence 1 am sorry to say, that with those 
. who arc not reclaimed in our prison, the dread of im- 
prisomueut scorns to have entirely vaiiislujd. And 1 
j understand that among the community at largo in 
Scotland, and with magistrates and police otUeer.s, the 
i feeling is very general that, owing to the eornforis 
: rtrn'mv'fh/ athinding a (food jail, the separate IH’sJcin, 
i looked on first with alarm, has now no efl'ect in deter- 
1' ring from crime those who arc not reformed.’ What a 
triumjdi, to nil appearance, for tho old harsh flogging 
system ! To it we cannot return — we are too relhuMlly 
mild now-ii-days” for that ; eiidle.ss riowvpaptn* articlfs 
would din tlie public sin into our ears continually, till 
the jihilanthnqiie plan was resumed. Hut the iiiapnro- 
j prialencss of tins ]»lan to its object remains iievuriheh-ss 
palpable. We leave the poor man’s home undisturbed 
in its wretchedness, and hold out a eomfortahle jail, 
as if to wiki him from the paths of rectitude. Es'cn our 
efforts to reform tho priPoners, the heat-meant part of 
tho whole system, are attemhdwilh dinionlties. The 
i poor independent iiinii out of doors sees the crimiitiil 
■ thus obtaining a degree of attention from his superiors, 
ami extaling an interest in them, wliich must have 
something agreeable about it. It eimnot lie enwmraging 
for his virtue to reflect that, wdiile he ieniain.s virtuous, 
no such care is taken of him, and no such interest 
expressed about his fate. ^ 

Is there a solution for these dilemmas of humanity? 
We think there iiiiist be, for otlierwise, we should have . 
to deny that, preilbminatiiig rule of good wdiiidi ap[>ears ] 
in the whcle of the x»’ovidential arrangements oi the | 
W'orld, Those difficuliics, it appears to us, are only in- i 
separable from a system in which nmn’s nature remains 
unregenerate in its native selfishness. Were the Cbris- 
I tian aim realised, and we all ditl really love our neigh- 
j hour as ourselves, tliere would be no exaltation in the 
rendering of a favour, and no debasement in receiving 
it. The self hood extinguished on both Bides, we should 
feel in these matters exactly as parents and children do 
in their intcrcfjmmunication of good offici^. The very 
idea of gratitude would be extirpated, as something not 
necessary to the case. The giver and the receiver of 
common charity would alike feel that they were work- 
. ^ 

♦ ComxTim S«in««, being Eight Letters on the Administration 
* 2? t" the PiwT of OUu«ow, Xly David Mitclure. OlawifjTi'; 
D-Ctaiplbers. 1848. 


ing out the will of God, and it would be as blessed to 
take as to give, because both acts were essential to the 
realisation of the Divine decree. Probo all humaui: 
dilemmas, and you will find that selfishness is at the 
bottom of them. If we were not each so much for our- 
selves, there would be less of crime, and no such pro- 
blem as that of the jasls would exist. Tlie remedy is a 
change of our feelings to the effect of making all others’ 
interests as dear to «s as our own. A remote one, you 
will say. True, hut it may not be the less certain that, 
till it is realised, dilemmas must continue to beset all 
benevolent designs. 

JAQtrJES CALIiOT. 
riioar the french. 

Tnr. ancient town of Nancy slumliers peacefully amid 
the pretty landscape which surrounds it, scarcely re- 
calling 'to the traveller the glories of its earlier days ; 
but the villages embosomed in trees, the vineyards I 
varied by cherry orchards, the bright green of the ' 
meadow.**, the sombre depth of the forests, the sparkling , 
river, and the clear, ever-changing sky — all at once re- ; 
mind us that Nancy was the birthplace of Claude Eor- | 
rainc; that from those forests, these hamlets, these j 
flowery fields and sparkling waters, be drew inspiration , 
for tbo.so picliiros which charm alike the accomplished I 
artist and the simple child. Kemcmliering tliis, and 
that the cflorts of genius, both in painting and in ■ 
Xioctry, generally take their colour from first im- j 
jircssioiia, we might wonder how so peaceful and gentle ! 
a landec'‘pe can have been the cradle of Jaqiies Cullot; 
and we ask wliere lie found the originals of the soldiers, . 
conjurors, and gipsies, which form the subjects of his ; 
pencil. 'J’he liistory of his early life will eniighten u.s. 

Jn the town of Nancy, near the old Hotel de Marque, j 
let us x>i(‘turc to ourselves an old house with a high !| 
nu)f, its door and windows ornamented with weather- .j 
beaten e»T\ ings. Below is a stone bench, used by tra- | 
vellcrs and beggars ; on the first floor are two Windows, ’ j 
encased in stoiu' ; And in the roof, above the gifttcr, are jj 
two others, ssurrou ruled by moss, tufts of grass, and j 
licrc anil tliere a flower, xfiantinl by the wind or tho 'j 
bird.s ; above all rjsea a tall chimney, with its never- i 
r'casing Brnoke-wreatli. At tlie lower windows may 
occasionally be seen a geiiLlo and anxious woman, or a ; 
grave and worthy man, the parents of Callot — Jean 
Cullot and Kence Brunebnnlt; at the upyier windows i 
might lie seen a young and happy family, among whorn ' 
we recognise Jaqiics by bis inquisitive and fearless look, ! 
alwa3’s seeking k objects for bis jicneiL 

Tho interior of thi« liouso corresxionds with its exte- 
rior. 'rhere arc chairs sculptured in oak ; Gothic tables, 
with twisted legs; a devotional chair; an ebony^ cruel- ! 
fix, on wdneh the spiilcr lias never been suffered to liang 
a thread ; a wide chimney, decorated with a lozenge- . 
sliapcd glass, a timepiece, and silver goblets of elegant 
form and good workmanship; while on the shelves j 
are vessels of jiewter and stoneware — all dimly lighted . j 
by the little lozenge-ibaped panes which compose the ;| 
window. Our first glance shows us Jean Callot in a 
showy dress, walking up and down the room to aid , 
his thoughts, and Renee sitting in the chimney-corner ^ 
sxnniiing. | 

In tills house was horn, in 1593, Jaques Oalloti of a 
family originally Flemish, but aRerwards attaoh^.to j 
the Burgundiap family. CUude, the graadf|it1bier uf j 
Jaques, was ennobled by Charles IIL, Duke of i 

for his bravery and loyal servicesj he morried'A'^h*)' ! 
niece of the Maid of Orleans. Jean, the Ifttber of ! 
Jaques, was heruld-at-arma^to the l>uke of Lorraine, ! 
and Renee his wife was daughter to the physic|aii to i 
Christina of Denmark. She was a good, quiet vroman ; 
and having lost all her daughters, placed her warmest 
affection upon her youngest son Jaques, who never 
got her tender care of him. Jean OaUet# prouder of 1^ 
tlilo of firiacipal heredd-at-aanns ifum the Duke of Ja^ 
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■ mine was of bis diicliy, fixed upon his younf^st son for 
I his successor, bis elder ones liavinof already embarked in 
I other callings; and from the age of eight years Jaqnes 
was taught by bis father how to draw and paint- arrno- 
I rial bearings. His passion for drawing was such, that 
at his writing-school he made a sketch of each letter 
of the alphabet. A was the poihted roof of his house ; 
B the weathercock of his neighbour's ; and thus •with 
I the rest. There had been pairfterB in his mother’s 
: fami'y, and lienee lierself loved the arts, unconsciously 
I giving the same taste to her youngest son. She exmld 
I not comprehend how any one could pass a whole life in 
clearing away the dust from old coats of arms, uh her 
j grave and austere husband did ; qnd whenever she was 
ulnne with Jaques, she roused his youtig fancy by lively 
tales of the adventures of men of genius. VVell ac- 
I quainted was this good woman with the strange his- 
I tories of the old painters; and after hearing these, 
j Jaques would go up to his owm chamber, and with ])en 
: or pencil make sketches at randonj. When his ai^iloiir 
j ooolc(i, he would lean out of liis attic window, and while 
i feeding the sparrows with the brciid which he had used 
for Ills drawings, he would ponder upon liis mother’s 
; lales, and gaze ujjon the streets, or into his neighbours’ 
i' windows. Eroni his window h'e saw l)efi>re him a 
bi'iiutiful landscape, hemmed in by mountains and 
I fore.sls, variegated by groves mid villages, and enlti- 
vated fields, among wliielj the Meurthc meandered. Ibit 
j daques cared little for the beauties of secnorv : man 
. ha<l far greater attraction for him ; .and be slmlied all 
that he saw of singular, extravagant, or original in Ins 
fellow -creatures. We delighteil iu bull}^ing foldhTs ; 
street singers, with inouthB wider than the wooden 
boivls out of wbieb they ate; quai'k doctors, wlio sang 
and daneod; beggars in picturesque rags; pilgrims with 
their doublets slashed with the rents of time, and carry- 
ing about boxwood rosaries, artificial flowers, learlen 
medallions — all tlie devotional gewgaws of the saints. 
Ill 1600 there were no theatres in the iirovinces; thus 
it woia a rich age for dancing-bears, fortune-tellers, and 
tumblew on ffite-days. Jaques ^oarly attempted to 
sketch all these grotesque figures, eitluT from his own 
window or iu the o^Km street; and he has been seen 
sitting cimdesaly on the pavement qiiielly drawing in 
‘ his Kchuolbook some conjuror w'ho struck his fancy. 

I Once his father found him seated upon the edge of a 
I fijuutaiii in Nancy, his naked feet in the water, earnostly 
sketching the great nose and wide mouth of a clown 
who was grinning at some distance. 

Even •when these sights w'ere wanting, Jaques knew 
how to amuse himself with liis pencil in sketching his 
schoolmaster, sometimes grave to absurdity, sometimes 
inflamed by the worship of Bacchus ; and when tirnl 
of reading, ho w*ould play the truant, rush into the 
first open ehundi, and pass hours there contemplating 
the sculptured altars and monuments, the frescos, the 
Gothic windows, the religious ])ainting.s of the old 
artists.-,, lie made liis -a^ay wherever anything curious 
was to be seen — into churches, monasteries, hotels, 
even into the ducal palace; and, thanks to his hand- 
some face, half hidden by fair curls, thanks to the fine 
Flemish lace with which his mother ornamented his 
throat and wrists, no one stopped him. 

One Sunday morning Juquos was attracted to his 
window by the sounds of the fife and drum of a band 
of gipsies, who were setting up tlieir tents before the 
notdl do MftiHiue. The beams of a spring sun fell 
brif^ily tlj^ the group, and Jaques, enchanted, crept 
down tq the gutter to watch them ; he next mounted 
to tito ;chiitinqy, and there, with his eye fixed,' his 
mouth half open, but silent, his ear listening, he beheld 
the cuttain raised, and preparations made for the play : 
he saw the decorations taken out of a little cart drawn 
by an nss, which ass and cart were themselves among 
the actors, Spkngled dresses, feuled long ago, shone iu 
' sun ; while three infants ^re deposited among 
lions and serpents of pasteboard, which served them as 
playtliings. In the space of a quarter of an hour 


Jaques saw so many things, natural and unnatural, 
come forth firom the curt, that ho imagined the chief 
of the party must have the power of creation. Hasten* 
ing down to the spot, he slcod aside for a little while ; 
but as his astonishment increased, he approachoil close 
to the curtain, and to obtain pardon for his boldness, 
hq offered the first gipsy who jiassed nt*ar him a wild 
sunflower which he hiid gathered on the house roof, 

‘ By the saints !’ said the gipsy, smelling Ihe flower, 
‘here is a liandsome child! IJo not blush, boy. Did 
your mother .sew on this rich lace ? She may -well kiss 
your fine jjurls. Come, do not be alraicl : I am not the 
red worn ail.’ 

Saying 1hi.s, the gipsy embraced Jaqisos tenderly, 
adding, * 'rhis face foretells us a lucky day, so 1 shall ltd! 
the ]»rftty child Iiis fortune. Cnuie, look at me with 
those blue eves ; they will recommend you to the ladies, 
and vou will make your wa)', rny child.’ 

*AIy way! my way!’ murmured Jaques sighing. 
Tlien he asked, ‘ Have you people ever been in Italy ?* 

* Many limes. Do } ou wish to travel? Yes indeed ; 
T read it iu your countenance. You shall travel so 
innch, nnd to so good ]nirpoBe, that when yon die, your 
bones sliall he shroiidfid in your crjuile. If that proud 
lip is to be belies eil, you will be a valiant soldier.’ 

‘Neves!’ ciicil Jaques. 

‘ What, then, ciVuld you bettor like to he ?’ 

‘A painter.* 

‘A painter ! That is a hm trade : do not try it if j*oii 
wi.sh always to wear sueii Icee as this. I know more, 
tlian one who is ohligtal to live tijujii eliani:e. Never- 
theless, if it amuses }«)u, forwciru ! Hut it is not your 
destiny.’ 

‘ When do you set off for Italy ?’ asked JaqiK^s. 

‘In November; for in winter the sun of Naples is 
warm enough for ns.’ 

‘ Bmce you know everything,’ said Jaques, licsitating, 

‘ tcllliK,* nt what age 1 shall die?* 

The gipsy took hi.s little hand. By ;i chance with 
vduch lus after-fate .agreed, the line of life w,as broken 
in the middle; and the gipsy turned awniy her head 
sorrowfully. ‘ The line is not yet formed ; at our next 
meeting, I wdl tell you hoiv long yon will live.’ 

‘ If J live to be fi»rly years old, like my IJiiclc Bninc- 
liault, I shall be content.’ 

At this moment Jaques rrwt Ins father coming from 
the ducal palace, and he hastened into the house. 

‘ A good journey, and goo<l-luck !’ cried the gipsy to 
him, toucliiiig lier lips with the sunflowair. 

Jaques hoped hia father had not seen Jiim ; hut the 
first thing the latter did on entering the liouse was to 
call his son and wTing bis ears, crying out, ‘Go along : 
you are only a mountebank, unworthy of bearing eitiier 
my name or my shield ; above all, unworthy of my 
dignity of herald. 1 had reckoned upon you ; but do 
you think the grand duke will confide liis great go- 
nealpgical book to you after my death? Instead of 
learning the old hi.stones of the nobility of our land, in 
order to do justice to each according to his arms and 
his deeds, you should make sketches of jugglers: the 
greatest prince to you should bo the best rope-dauccr. 
Go ; 1 despair of you, disobedient child ! With your 
vagabond habits, you will end y-our days at tlie 
galleys.’ 

Thus speaking, the venerable Jean Callot walked 
with a dignified air into his closet; Jaques went to 
hide his tears on the bosonf of his mother, who also 
wept while rebuking her son, 

‘You are going to be more prudent, my dear child; 
these are repentant tears ; from this day you will study 
earnestly tke noble science of heraldry. Go— go, the 
bell is ringing for mass ; do not bo the lost at church, 
as usuaL’ 

When Jaqnes had dressed himself, he thought with 
f smile of hopfs ‘This costume will do well fbr my 
youruey to Italy.’ Till this moment he bad not thought 
of Italy but with trembling ; he now gave hlinself up 
to the dream with more confidence ; and at church his 
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imagination wandered to the mountains of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. The music, the sun streaming tlirougli 
the Gothic windows upon the altar, the incense, raised 
his fancy to the utmost, and a strange voice seemed to 
cry out tO'ldtu, ‘Italy ! Italy!’ All the splendours of 
the Eternal city arose bewitchingly before liis eyes ; the 
Madonas of Raphael smiled and extended their nng^ie 
arms to hint. Even if the dangers of such a in'lgriin- 
age nrossell his mind, his courage returned again in- 
stantly. *Am I not almost twelve years old?* said 
lie, drawing himself up. AVlicn mass was ended, he 
remained behind in the ehurcli, to beseech liod to bless 
his journey, and to console liis mother; afttv v.'hioh lie 
arose, wiped away his tears, and without looking be- 
hind him, took the rrtad to Luncville, believing that 
Ids slender purse would carry him to the end of the 
world. We must; not mistake ; the love of art was 
doubtless the motive for this journey ; but was not the 
journey itself someiiiing towards the hold determination 
of this capricious and independent spirit ? 

We have not the whole liistory of JaqiieH Callot’s 
journey : we only know that he went straiglit on, rest- 
ing at a farm or public house, like u young pilgrim, 
after having eaten of wliat fruit lie could iind, relVcsli- 
ing himself the lonely fountain, and prayi'ig before 
each crucifix that lie passed. Although accustomed to 
a certain degree of luxury, to a goiid bed, a delicate 
table, and, above all, hi a inotber’s care, he slept soundly 
tiie truekle-bc'd at a ]mbli(>housc, upon clean 
straw at a farm, and often in bad company ; he ate, 
without grumbling, porridge and vegetables from the 
earthen plates of the peasants ; and even in his worst 
days, never regretted the paternal roof, so sever(‘ and 
unkind did the w'ortliy hcralil-at-arins appear to him. 
While pursuing a glorious aim, Jaques ilid not forget 
ilie pleasures of his age, wdld liberty, and a thirst for 
adventure. If lie saw an ass feeding, he jumped aaily 
upvm its back, and without caring what becamc^f it, 
gave it liberty again after riding two or tlirec Icagueti ; 
if he savr a boat upon a river, he uiiticd it, jumped in, 
and row’ed away till he ivas breathless. When taken 
in the act, his pleasing appearance soon gained him 
pardon. In tliis manner he reached village near 
Liicerno, Although he had been very Bjiaring, his 
purse was nearly empty; in two days it would be quite 
so ; but he tliought he could live upon fruit, and as it 
was hay -season, every stroke of the scytlio would pro- 
vide him a bed. He had resigned himself to a prospect 
more poeUcnl than agreeable, W'hen he heard sonic 
bawling music, wdiieh reminded him of his friends the 
mountebanks : it may be guessed that be Avent towards 
it. It was evening ; tlic roofs of the liainlet were gilded 
by the setting sun ; the cow's, returning to their sheds, 
answered the shrill fife by their lowings, the bulls by 
the tinkling of tlieir little bells, and the herdsman by 
liis stunning horn. Jaques presently reached the 
church, near which a band of gipsies wore performing 
an uncouth dance, to the great wonderment of a ifoisj^ 
circle of villagers ; and Jaques seated himself on the 
churchyard wall, that he might enjoy the scene at iiis 
ease. He bcbtdd twenty gipsies of all ages, from tlie 
grandmother to the cradled infant, dressed in rags 
covered with spangles ; some of them dancing, others 
playing on th(; viol or fife, some telling forlunes, and 
some carrying round their wooden cups among the 
sijectators. The sun shone brightly on their wretched 
attire, giving, it an appearance of magnificence befitting 
fairy gambols. Among the dancers, two young girls of 
fifteen or sixteen attracted general attention by their 
beauty and grace; and Jaques, whoso eyes followed 
all tlieir movemeutSj. could not resist driving their 
portraits. Taking oUt the paper and pencils which he 
4wayB kept about him, he had succeeded pretty well 
in grouping together the two handrome dancers, when 
he was surprised to find himself suriounded by sevcml 
poasaute, who were regarding with silent wonder his 
strange occupaUon. Without troubling himself at this, 
he continued his work till the dancers, understandiug | 


that he was drawing them, wished in their turn to see 
w'bethcr he liad done them justice ; and Jaques, behold* 
ing his charming models cash leaning over a shoulder 
with their faces close to his, let his iieucil fall from his 
band. 

* How pretty he is, sister !’ said one of them. 

* How clever lie is ! '^ejdied the other. 

‘ Whence did be come ? Who is he ? Where is he 
going ? * • 

* I am going to Rome,* said Jaques, not knowing 
well wliat he ought to say. 

‘ To Romo ! To Italy ! We are going to Florence. 
What a lucky companion, if bo would go with us ! AU 
roads lead to Uoiiic !’, 

‘ Yes, a lucky companion ! * said Jaques, drawing out 
his purse. * Here is all I have for my journey, and I 
liavo eaten scarcely anytliing to*day.* 

* Voor child ! I shall take him to the Red Inn, where 
wo arc to have some beans and milk for supper, and 
oat-^travk' in the barn to sleep on. Come, the sun has 
set, and our cups are full. Kiss my pearl necklace, and 
give me your liand.* 

Saying this, she bent her tliroat towards tlic unwill- 
ing lips of Jaques, wlio, however, kissed the necklact;; 
and each of the sisters taking a liand, tliej'^ led liini 
towards the troop who were just going away. 'I’liey 
soon reachi'd the Red Inn, and before supper, Jjiqucs 
was formally admitted into the band ; and for wliat 
little money he had, was promised escort to Florer.ijo, 
on strict condition tluit he should take portraits of the 
whole party, beasts included. The scent of the beaus 
made him promise everything required. The supper 
was joyous and nois}’ ; it was washed down w'ith seve- 
ri*! cups of common wine, and finislied with a rouinielay 
wliich Callot reniemb(*red to the day of his dcatli. 

On the following day they passed through Lucerne*, 
wiicre they made but a poor harvest ; .and then they 
fixed their tents in a neighbouring forest, where they 
lived for a w'cek upon what they could steal, resting 
tlieinselvcs and their beasts, mending and washing tlieir 
clothes, pfdishing their Bjiangles, coining false money, 
working at small articles of jewellery, necklaces, copper 
and leaden rings, buelclcs, and other ornaments used by 
the peas.'ints. They lived well upon game, which tlic 
older women cookei^,^ while daques went with the girjs 
to find birds’ feathers to make finery of, and bunches of 
service-tree for necklaces ; lie also gathered wild cher- 
ries, strawberries, and gooseberries for the general des- 
sert. He nkcwific cut figures upon the bark of the trees. 
The two young girls took good care of Jaques, and even 
hid from bis view the scandalous scenes which were 
paKsing around him. 

When tliey resumed their journey, they did so by 
e.i$y stages, begging in villages, stealing from lonely 
I Jmts, leaving everywhere their evil traces. They 
crossed the Alps by the wildest paths, living by the 
convents. At length, after six mouths of strange .and 
perilous adventures, Jaques Callot hailed the soil of 
Italy, the lioly land of art. It was time, fur among 
tlicse wild people the poor child was in great danger of 
being ruined. ‘ Italy ! Italy I * hifi cried, throwing up his 
hands, while he thanked God with tears. From this 
moment lie seemed to breathe a purer air. * Adieu, 
Pepa ! adieu, IMiji ! you are both beautiful, but Italy is 
more beautiful.* 

Buell is Callot’s early history. Borne years later, he 
iininortaliscd his friends the gipsies in hja works of 
‘ Gipsies Travelling,* and ‘ the Halt of Criptljbs.* „ . 

TJic troop went to Florence, not allowing 
time‘s to satisfy his curiosity at Milan, Far^VfUld 
Bologna; but his hasty glance at palqcpl, oMbks, 
fountains, and statues, dazzfgd and encHiq^li^ 
more and more. He was in a state of mentni tptM* 
cation, wliich made him fiorget the presence 
panions even when thqy made au exhibitloa, 

At UlorcnoG, a Piedmontese gen1^ttiaii,in'the service 
of the grand duke, met Callot. amew tlw gipsies, and ; 
was at oDoo struck with the ddieHite fdatiites ftnd geu- 
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teel movements of tlic eliiU, wliom he could not itnaj^ine 
to belong to tlic peoiilc in avIiosc company be found bim. 
Tbe manner in which CUllot was gazing enraptured 
upon the sculpture of a fountain, taking no part in the 
grotesque dance and begging manoeuvres of the troop, 
convinced the gentleman; and , palling Jaqiics to him, 
he questioned him kindly. Finding that the boy did 
not understand Italian, he spoke to him in French, and 
soon learned tfie little history of his leaving Nancy, | 
his meeting with his companions, and his intention of 
studying the great masters at Kome, that he might, if 
it pleased God, become a great master also. This higli 
resolve in a child of twelve or thirteen interested the 
gentleman greatly ; and taking Gkiilot by the hand, he 
led him at once to an engraver and painter with whom 
he was acquainted — GautaGallina — saying, * Treat this 
child as if ho were mine ; make him worth}' of me and 
yourself.' 

Callot was received nt once, hut at the end of six 
w'ceks, he told his iwotector that he wished to go to 
Rome, to study where Raphael had studied. 'I'hc gentle- 
man feared that he had befriended a vagabond rather 
tlian a young artist; however, as he loved .laqucs, lie 
(lid not desert him. lie bought him a mule ami some 
elotlics, gave him excellent advi(‘e, wifh a promise to 
visit him at Rome, and parted with him afrectionately, 

I and with tears. Jaques, proudly seated on tlu^ iniile, 
also shed tears ; hut once set off, the brilliant future 
occupied all his thoughts. At Sienna, he stopped to 
visit tlm ehuTch.aiid learned a lesson in engraving from 
tlm sxdcndid mosaic of the pavement under the dome, 
the work of Duccio, lie thought if he was ever an 
engraver, he 'would give effect by the breadth of single 
lines, without using hatching. Arrived at the- gates of 
Romo, he loft liis mule to take its eourse, and the beast 
trotted along after an ass laden 'ivith vegetables, of 
which he now’ and then took a mouthful, unobserved by 
Jaques, whose bewildered eye wandered over the Eter- 
nal city, now' clothed by the setting sun with a golden 
garment. At length ho had gaine«l his desire ; but, as 
it often happens, tivat very moment Jie was foiled. Some 
mercliants of Nancy, on their return to Rieir city, met 
Jaques Callot perched on his mule. * Ofi, hoi Master 
Jaques Callot, where are you going in -this style?’ 
The young traveller saw his dau^ 5 yjr, and spurred his 
mule ; hut escape w'as impossible with an Italian mule 
which was feeding so agreeably; and the merchants 
seized the fugitive. As these good folks bad witnessed 
the grief of the Callot family, they declared their resolu- 
tion to rcfionduct him safely to his paternal roof ; and 
notwithstanding his tears, his prayers, and liis anger, 
Jaques was obliged to submit. He bade adieu to Rome 
without having set his foot in her streets. 

In vain did Callot repeatedly attempt to escape from 
the travelling merchants ; they never let him go out of 
their sight, keeping him on his mule in the middle of 
the party ; and ho arrived nt Nancy after a month of 
tedious travelling, in wliieh he heartily regretted his 
gipsy friends. His father received him witli a lecture 
upon truanting, and a discourse upon heraldic science, 
which made Oallot secretly determine to be off again ; 
the tears of his mother alone restrained him for a short 
time. 

However, he socm went off, with a purse light cnougii, 
and skirting the Lake of Geneva, entered Italy by 
ISavoy ; ^ but at Turin he was again stopped by liis 
brother tholaiwyer, who happened to be there, and who 
forced |hiiii]^|ick to Nancy a second time. 

i{is thiisi departure was more prosperous, for his 
father, witl;L tears, gave his consent to it, and Jaques 
sot off iu ^ain of the ambassador from Lorratne to 
the Pope^ to Acquaint th# latter with the accession of 
Henry 11. Callot was now fifteen, and had still time 
enough befbre him to study at Rome. His enthusiasm 
at the wonders of tlm ancient citv cannot be described ; 
he worked under sevenil masters, out followed his owu 
genius only, and he soon felt that painting was not his 
forte. He' entered warmly into engraving, and placed 


himself under 'riioniassin, an old French engraver re- | 
siding at Rome. This art was then in its Infancy, and ' 
Ihomassin had minle his fortune by it. - TIis subjects 
were principally religious ones, of which Callot was 
soon weary. Young as ho was, he discovered at each 
attempt some new rpsoun-e ; and he soon gave w-ay to 
Im fancy, recalling to his mind the beggars, strolling 
players, mountebanks, and oilier human • curiositiea 
whom ho had seen. Under 'riioinassiu he used the 
graver ; but this jirocess w'as too slow for his imagina- 
tion, !ind he soon left it for that of ote-hing. 

• One dn^' ■when the pencil Iwul fallen fnnn his hand, 
as he was sadly thinking of those ebjirmiiig young 
gil>sips who had loved him as their child, the figure of 
the Lady Rianea, Thomassin's young and handsome 
wife, rose before liiin. She often visited Callot 'when he 
was at work, and unconse.iously he made her his study. 
Thomassiii encouraged this, requesting Callot to be Ins 
Avifi 's eompatiion to ol lurch .and to tho public prome- 
nade when lie {‘onld not ^'company her ; but at length, 
taking alarm at the roMilt to which this might load in 
a young and imaginative man, lie desired liiiii to leave 
the house. Callot did ho, taking with liini only his 
works, and bade adieu to Rome, leaving behind him bis 
dreams. He never saw' Madame Thoinassin again- -ho 
never rcC’isiteil Ih^nio. After this, tbc history of ('allot 
loses its adventurous and evidting e.UaraeteT, offering 
little more than a succession of undisturbed days nml :i 
laborious end. 

Jacpies Callot went to Florenei', iindeeidcd wbetlier 
to remain there ; but he hoped to establish liiinseJf witli 
his first muster. I Ic was almost jieniiiless, and what was 
worse, liis courage had left liim. At the city gate be j 
was stopped as a stranger, and, earcless of his fate, he 
fell into a passion, ami resisted, demanding to be con- 
ducted to tiic dneal palace ivitliout dcla}'. On telling 
his (iiFiefs and his pretensions to (kisinu XL, who jia- 
tronised .art of all kinds, the grand o’likc eongratuhited 
himself on what had occurred, and told Callot that ho 
should remain at his ])alaee, where he had a grand 
school of painting, engraving, and sculpture. Callot j 
was dclighteij at the accident, and set to work in the 
palace with liveii more ardour than when noth Thomas- 
sin. Resides his former master, he met there a painter 
Jind engraviT who W'as of great service to him, Alphonso 
Piirigi, who prei>arcd the scenery for tlie duke’s tlieatre. 
Callot passed some time at this work, and also painted 
some subjects in the X^lemish style, of which one re- 
mains in the Florentine Gallery. Jt is the half-length 
of a Spanish soldier, and hiis the same bold yet deli- 
cate touch — the 6.amc grace of composition os his • 
engravings. 

fJallot remained ten years at Florence, enjoying the 
same patronage under Ferdinand that he liad done 
under (^osmo II., and receiving the gifid medal wliii£h 
was bestowed ii]ion native talent. iVuring iliese ten 
y^ars he produced his best works, creating a new world 
under his touch, and seeing all througli tho prism of his 
fancy. His art became his sole passion, ciichaiulng 
him more and more without relaxation, till it conducted 
him to the grave, young in years, but bowed, faded, 
exhausted like a noble horse, which lias run too long a 
race. lie had no longer eyes except for his work ; if he 
went out of his studio, it vras but to seek for subjticts 
for his etching needle — a beggar, a soldier, or some 
oilier c.xtrnordinary actor on the scene of human life. 

He never allowcil himself time to admire the grandeur 
or beauty of creation ; neither the sun nor the stars, 
neither the fiowers nor the streams: heart and mind 
were dead, as it were, and tlic sheet of copper was his 
only joy. * 

He returned to Nanqy. One evening the aged herald- 
at-arms, leaning at his window, seeing a carriage stop 
at the door of his house, asked his wife if it belonged to 
She court. The good woman Renee, whose heart and | 
eyes saw more clearly, cried, almost fainting upon tho ; 
window-sill, ‘ It is Jaques !— it is thy son I * The aged 1 
herald went down instantly, asking himself whether it • 
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could be posAiblo that hid son, the engraver of silly pic- 
tures, was eome back iu a carriage? After a hesirty 
but mvo embrace, he hastened to see whether the 
Calli^ arms were painted on the coach. Putting on his 
spectacles, he discovered with pride and joy the shield 
of his son — five stars crosswise ; * the cross of labour,’ 
it is said; * for the stars indicate the nightly labour 'of 
Callot, and* his hopes of fame.’ 

Fatigued with his wanderings, Callot resolved to end 
his days at Nancy, so hu bought a house and married. 
Wc know nothing of his wife (Vitlicriiio Kiittiiiger, ex- 
cept that she was a widow, and had a dnfgbtcr. It 
w'as ccrtaiuly'n marriage of prudence. Callot lu'canic 
religious, going to mass every morning, and passing an 
hour every evening in praycT. He resumed his work ; 
but adteu to wild inspiratimis, to satire and gaietj' ; he 
only undertook grave and religions subjects. At Paris 
his fame was ktmwn, and Louis XI 11. desired liiin to 
follow in his suite to the siege of Rochelle, as he alone 
was worthy to irnmortnlise his victories. ChiUot obeyed 
rduetaiitly, and after the siege, returned to Paris to 
fini.‘«h lii** sketches. 11c was lodged at the LuAviiib(»urg. 
where he found his friend Sylvastcr Israel, aiid where 
he assisted wdth Riibeihs, Poussin, and other great 
painters in decorating the palace. Hut iu .spii^ (»f thc'^c 
illustrious friendships — the proteetioji of Louis XIII., 
and the thousand attractions of Paris— (\illoi j et timed 
to^hiicyas booh as he had lei.sure. He loved quiet, 
and he left the care of editing his works to hia friend 
Israel. Resides, Callot lovcil his family, hi.-? native city, 
and ills country, whose history he stn lied in his leisure 
hours. He had been born when l^orr,aiiic was indeiujii- 
dciit, and had lived in the reigns of Charles HI. and 
Henry 11., when the nobility were illustrious by their 
deeds, the burghers industrious and intelligent. t!u; 
people happy under a light yoke, wlien art was worlldl}' 
represented in each of its departments, when rehgmn 
stood firm upon ancestral faith, when i ndiis try jirodnced 
its manufactures, and the w’orkman blissed the peace he 
enjoyed. Rut Jaques ('allot also witnessed the fall of 
his country w'hen, under the rule of Cliarles IV’'., she 
lost every tiling but honour. • 

Instigated by the enmity of Cardinal Richelieu to 
Gaston of Orieans, who had married tlic sister or 
Charles IV., Louis Xlll. went to lie.sioge Namy, w iiich 
he expected would fall as easily as Rochelle had done. 
Rut the weather was had, Lnms lost courage, and the 
siege was about to be raised, when the cardinal be- 
thought himself of a stratagem. The Duke of Lorraine 
was drnw'u into the Fixiicb camp, in the hope of sign- 
ing articles of peace, mid lield prisoner, while the king, 
at the cardinal’s instigation, obliged liini to sign an 
order to the governor of Nancy to open its gates. The 
Princess of Phalsbourg in vain urged the goverror not 
to obey the order of a captive sovereign ; t}»c gates 
were opened, and the enemy admitted. Cal!<;t seeing 
that all was lost, shut biiiiself up in bis c.ii:tmber to 
conceal his anger, and when the thoughtless artists of 
the place went to pay tliejfr court to Louis Xlli., the 
latter was surprised at not seeing Callot among them. 

‘ Has he iorgotten my benefits, tlien?’ said the king 
to Claude de Ruet ; and the p.iiiiter repeated to Callot 
what tlie king had said. 

‘ Yes,*, replied the brave arti.st indignantly ; ‘ yes, I 
have foretell bis benefits since he entered the open 
gates of K«pcy fully anni^d.* 

(Claude Ruet urge*! his friend lo accompany him 
to the ducal pidace, where the king was holding his 
court. '* 

‘ Never!’ said (hdlot ; and the painter Icf# him to hi.<i 
pride and grief. Rut presently an order came sigued 
by the Duke (Charles, ‘ Jaques fJallot is sumnioued to 
the palace to the king’s presence.’ 

‘ Well, then, I siiali go ; but v ithout bending my 
head to him.* 

*’»?'*'* Jibjtr received him very graciously, and said. 
Master Uailot, we have not forgotten that you placed 
your taleat at the service of our glory j you have drawn 


for the benefit of future times the taking of the Isle of 
Rlic and the siege of Rochc]j|p, now you must draw the 
siege of Nancy.’ 

Callot, feeling the insult, drew up his head proudly, 
saying, ‘ Sir, I am n Lorrainer : I would cut oS my 
finger sooner ! ’ ^ 

When lie luid said it, Jaquos expected to pay dearly 
for his audacious rep^j.*. All present cried out, swords 
were drawn, and at a sign made, soldiers with halberds 
appeared at the door. On the other siile, the nobility 
of Lorraine, faithful to their country, formed a idrcle 
I round ('allot, resolved to ik;fend him, when Louis Xlll., 

I a ho had sometimes the soul of a king and a man, to the 
[ great surprise of all file court and of the artist himself, 
said to l.allot, ‘ (Villot, your reply does you honour j’ 
imd turning to liis courtiers, added, * the Duke of Lor- 
! raiiic is vory happy in having such subjects.’ 

I In this year daqiies felt the beginning of the disesific 
i wliieli slowly carried him to the grave. Laying a.side 
his ^ork, he passed the summer at Villers, vilierc his 
falluT had an i-stiitc. He was amused by the playful - 
ness of his wde’s daughter; hut his illness im‘rea.*'i‘d, 
and his disordered imagi.iatioii continually dwelt iipoii 
.Salaii and the infernal legions. Wlien the grave w.'is 
open for him, he exeeuU'd his great work, * The 'J'emp- 
hition of St Anthony a worJ: worthy of the poet who 
inspired it— Dante. His jiliyi/icians desired him to re- 
liiKiuish liis labour, to live idly in the open air of the* 
country: hut he would not obey them; and having 
finished th'* ahov" work under a doprossioii of iininl lor 
v.’hieh no oul wiiid cause is as.signed, he again seized hi:} 
graving tool, and in a dream of his youthful days, with 
all the fire of his best elhuts, aeeoinplished I in* pl;itt‘ 
kiionn as ‘ The Litik* Vine Arbour’ — a represent ill- u 
of peasants d.tiu'ing and ilrinkiug. 

< 'allot died March :2 .^j, Ifi.'lo, and was buried in lii- 
eloi.'iter of the ('ordeii'T-^. A liaiuhsome mommicnt vus 
erected among those of the Dukes of Lorraine, ifh l:>,s 
pvjrtrait by his friend Mii'hatd l.asne ; but hi 17!' i tin- 
republicans, believing this the hunal-place of a noMe, 
(lefiu:e«l the poi trait, and destroyed the tomb. Ihm- 
ever, in the remains of Callot vere iTphi'cd iu 

the (difireh, and a tomb built over them. 


‘FDRTY DAYS IN TIIK DESKUT.' 

A ii.\Ni>FOiUC octavo volume, embellished wiili .i con- 
aiderahle mimber of beautiful engravings, hiviU:H out 
attention under the above tille.'^ Supposing it t » he 
de.>igned as a (’hristmas book, for which the work ^eell.l■. 
eminently fitted, alike from its elegance and origina- 
lity of design, w« can recommend it to persons looking 
about for sonicthing superior to the fictions which used 
to form the material of Newr Year’s gifts. * Forty 1 )fiys 
in the Desert ’ ifl the account of a journey from (..'airo 
across the wildcnic.'is to Sue/, thence to Sinai, and fo on 
by way of Akabali to Fctra, from which the author re- 
traces his steps to the banka of the Nile, Tin's route 
bus lately been so frequentiy and well described, that '-ve 
arc famdiur with almost everything w’hich falls under 
notice ; and yet from the author, Mr Bartlett, being iin 
artist, and pos.'.esBjng a keen perception of scenery ami 
co!>tmne, as w'cll ns a power of graphic, though some- 
what di/riisc narration, his work has a novelty which, 
renders it acecplablc to gcncrM readers. Besiilcs, such 
is the depth of interest in the countries rofmed to, that 
accounts of them never seem to exhaust the subject. 
Mr Rarllctt's description of Petra, for iasilpincie, amidst 
the rugged solitudes of Wad^' Mousa, reads os fVeshly 
as if we heard of it only for the first time. 

The author set out for Cairo on the last day of Sep- 
tember, his ])arty consisting of a faithful and intrepid 
attendant, Hadji Komeb, hired for the occasion, and 
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three other Arab servants ; the whole mounted on five 
camels, one of these useful animals carrying a tent and 
baggage. A plcntifuh supply of provisions — as sugar, 
biscuit, rice, colfeo, &c. — was also taken ; for in the 
desert no species of food is to be had, except occasionally 
a sheep or kid from tribes, of wandering Arabs. Eour 
skin-sacks of water completed the provjaioniiry departs 
inent ; and last of all were included ccjoking and table 
utensils, and a supply of cliarcr)nl. ^I’he JCngiish cos- 
tume is Kicommcndfcd as preferable for travelling, on 
account of a certain fear 'which even the remote inlia- 
bilants of the desert have come to cnterlain of our 
power. The author, Iiowe'vtir, was on divers oceasiofjs 
saved from the rapacious extortions of native chiefs 
only by his own firmness and the ncvcr-lailing address 
of his servant Komeh, whose qualities of browbeating 
and intimidation were invaluable. 

All things being ready for the journey, \*jic}i man 

1 juonntcd liis camel, and the littlo civnlcadc lurni?sg its 

1 face towards the east, went off in its ‘ n'cpclcss track 
over the broad expanse, as a vessel spreads its •?ail, and 
■| plipB quietly to sea; while the minan'ts of f'airo grew 
\\ fainter and fainter, till we lost tticm in ihc red and 

I dusky Ime of an Egyptian atino'.plicre.’ 'rho Mcna.itions 

1 on first rifling a camel are ‘ singular and h;dr-drenn\v,’ 

; but after a time, the position on a )jroa\l pile cf car- 
1 ]>ets, along with the see-saw motion, becorne.s painfiiliy 

1 fatiguing, and the traveller longs for repose. The r.mlc 
'■ f.illowfd was that now taken by the overland mails to 
Swf.:, and the party fneiuupcd for the night near tho 
first .station. Ofl' again next morning— and fb<* same 
continued. TJio practice is to starr. early, bef re 
tl.c r,un has gained his power, nioriiings are di*- 

i s.Tihcd .as dalicious. \VbiU' the sun is not yet up, hut 

I under the light of a groviing radmiic.e in the east, * i». is 

I * n' sojjiii; time delighttul to 'ivalk over the line t-ijiomg 
gravel eurfaec of the f ilent df*fert, v\y ehi'crful Konieli 
l, by inv si h, wilh liis inpe, and tlie i^iralis in straggling 
|: t’l'i iii.s coming up slowly bthirid. Whaf most, surprised 
j; me was ihc eia'iluary of spirii^ I g( iserall} experienced 
’ ivi liie V ildtrness. The dry pure ai'i’ probably luid much 
‘ to d'i with this. Sometimes the semse of free uinve- 
'■ mi-nt ('Vor the hmincUcHS i*xpaii.?e was iiidej.crib:d)ly 
ami wildly ccstnlie ; in general, the iiiei lcntd of our 
j- l ear.Tvau sceimd suinciont stininlns, and a utii- 

■ \‘v -sal ehcerfulucss prevailed amoafi us in Ihose Jiours 

;! Very ililierent was the feeling when Uie sun had 

I'i gained a noontide ascendaney, and every living thing 
ij w'JiB overcome willi the in tolerably healed glare. ‘ The 
!| camels,’ says our auihor, in his vivhlly pictorial styl?, 
i[ ‘now groan with dUtre.^sa; the Arabs are aikiit, slip- 
; p.ing from time to lime alongside the water-skins, and, 

*’ with their months to the orifice, cal ehing a fmv gulps 
witliout stopping ; then burying their be-id in tlie ample 

1 heinous, pace on again fjuietly, hour after hour. 'J’he 
j w.'iter, whicli sinacks cf the leathern bottle, or zcmzc- 
1 mill, ill which it is contuined, warm, insipid, and even 
! nauspoue, seems but to increase the lurching thirst; 
tlie brain is clouded and paralysed by the intolerable 
sultriness ; and with the cye.s protected by a handker- 
chief from the reflected glare of the sand, and staying 

1 listk'ssly to and fro, I keep at the same horrible pace 

along the burning s4hd The hot film, like the 

glow of a kiln, now trembles over the glittering sands, 
and plays the most fantastic tricks with the travel!^, 
cheating his vision with an iUusory supply of what his 
senses madly cram Half-dozing, half-dreaming, as 
X advanced, lulled into T&goe reveriei the startling 

MiuAcn, sliiftiiig wifh injigit! play, expands in gleam- 
ing blue bikes, wliosc cool borders are adorned with . 
waving groves. :uul on ivhosc shbung banks the mimic 
waves, with woml-irful iliusioii, break in lonllg glittering 
lines of triinspareul; water — bright, fresh water, so dif- 
ferent from the le-ithcrv decoction of the zcmzcuna. 

On our approach this visiiui recedes, dissolves, com- 
hims again into iicm' hwms, all fiinsifully beautiful; 
then slowly fades, and leav es but llie burning horizon, 
upon wliieli, at rude intorvalj, ia seen perhaps a dim 
black R»)cek, {ippoariiig over the rolling aiuidy swell like 
a slup far out at scu. 'J'lie iihu cf tiie desert gives it 
gigantic diiui nsioii.^ ns it {i]>\iro:u'hi *i it proves, as It 
nears ns, to be a r.'sravnn of cinncls Iroin Suez, coining 
along with a noiseless trend ; a few hiconui words are 
cxeli;iiigc<l between the Arabs without, stopping ; in 
jiuotlicr liDur it. is left far behind, until again it dis- 
appi-tir.s froui vision. Thus pass the sultry and silent 
lu.iirs cf noon. Tlierc is n terrible and triumphant 
power of the sun iiiuni this wide region of sterility and 
i]e,iith, like that <‘f :i despot over a realm blighteil by 
In'* destructive sway; no Iraee of verdiin* is there but 
the sluntetl shrub, winch stniggks at wide intervals 
fdunit the sandy bdi of some dried water-course ; no 
sign of living thing but tlie burrow of the ra.t, the slimy 
trad of the sei jicnl, or tiic earcasc of the camel, who 
makes his grave as well ns his home in the 'wilderntsis, 
met with in every .otngc of deeav ; from tlfc ’iiimiieut 
vben ihevuUuris h.ive but, jast lhi.'<hed their beaks in 
his fallen c*orpse, till, stripped of everv integumunt, the 
wind uhi.stles tliroii'..li the ghastly framework of his 
ii.'ikid rib'!, and hishmn'.s falling asiimler, and bleached 
by heal and nind, .serve b* mark the appointed ’ track 
npoii wljicli Ilia slT\‘ngth wa.t spent.* After a day of 
Ihii' kind, how gr.defnl the cool of evening, and how 
enlivuw'ing llie spcvdaelc of the great elcar firmament, 
studded With STMi'kling orbs I ‘ No wonder that of old 
the shc*plierds of tlic dc;*crt were woraJiippcrs of the 
btiira!’ 

Aft' r reuchimr Suez, tlie tra\eller purauod a route on 
the eastern snle of the gnlf of the saint; name towards 
the roelv^' di'^trieL of Sinai, wliirdi occupies the narrow 
pan of the peninsula formed by the Oulf of Suez on 
the west, and the (Jnlf of Aka hah on the east. The 
truck pursued was pretty nearly that followed by the 
Israelites al'rer their escape from Egypt, and led into a 
mountainou.s region, rocl;y, grand, and generally sterile, 
but iuters]ierse»l with bweet little valleys, ravine-like 
water-courses, or «(/r/y.y, and spots rendered fertile by 
springs. Jn 'wandering through thdike solitudes, the 
mind is awed, not nion* by the rugged grandeur of the 
sixnery, tlntti by historic*;il associations, and the visible 
traces of a civilised peojilc long bjhcc extirpated. As a 
traveller in search of w hat could derive aid from tho 
]icnci1, -Mr Ihirtbdt, with much toil and danger among 
preiupitous rocks, sought for certain hieroglyphical 
icarviiigs which have engaged ihc iiupiiries of the 
learned, liis search was rewarded ; and under aii um- 
brella, to shelter him fpmi the scorching heat of tho 
sun, he was able to copy these rcniarkAblo tablets, 
winch are r.^'cerdingly rejiresented in his volume. * i 
looked at them,’ says he, ' with a feeling which more 
than rewavtlcd me for iny previous chagrin and toil.* 
Tlie tablets, whie.h are cut in the face of difibrent rocks, 
and near, as is said, tbo exhausted -workings of a copper 
mine, are Egyptian, and consist of figures of men, birds^ 
nnd creatures of a combined fantastic character, the 
wliole referring to an early period of Egyptian history,, 
probably coeval -with Suphis, the builder df the Great 
Pyramid, 2120 years before tlio Cliristian era. They 
are believed to indicate the conquest of the copotry by 
one of the Egyptian sovereigns. Besides those virited 
by Mr Bartlett, tlic^re are others of later date., which 
exhaustion prevented him from examioing.^ In con- 
dtisiou, lie observes, * Js it not almost too pHarvellous 
for belief that these tablets existed bfilSure the exodus’ 
of tbe Israelites, when Moses, ivith oU Itis hdsti actually 
passed, beyond question, down the vaQey Mokatt^^ or 
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a short distanfc below, on his way towards Wady I'eiran 
and Sinai? They must be rej^arded, I presume, as 
arnon^j: the most ancient sculptures in existence; and 
yet it is evident that when tfiey were executed, the arts 
were by no means in their infancy, but that tjcnturios 
at least had elapsed since their unknown and remote 
origin/ 

In Wady Magbara, through which the traveller ipi- 
mediately afterwards went, a vast number of inscrip- 
tions occur on the rocks, some of which could have 
i been exe<‘uted only by the aid of ladders. All, including 
j figures of camels and other animals, arc nnlc in figure, 
i and from the most careful examination, they appoarVo be 
comparatively modern ; a rcasonabhi conjecture making 
them out to be memorials of the passage of early (Chris- 
tian pilgrims to the hciglils of Sinai. To the towering 
and jagged peaks of the celebrated mountain Mr Harilett 
was now bound, and we must leave to the imagination 
his account of tlio niagnifii'cnt scenery which was here 
tinfoldcMi to his view. With regard to which is the true 
Sinai of the Uihlc, tlu re are various opinions ; some 
contending for Mount Serbal, which is 0342 feet above 
' the Ked Sea ; while others favour the ehiims of ?fount 
St Catherine, 1700 feet higher. On the summit of the 
Serhal is a huge block of grnTiite, to wdiieli the travollcr 
clambered, and found tm it a Sinaitie inseription. Tfhe 
view from tlic to]) of this exposed protiibcrance ex- 
tended /roiu the Red Sea to ICgypt, and across the 
desert north-eastwiird to the hills of Ijdom and l*ale.s- 
. tine ; embracing, indc'cd, the whole scene of the Israel- 
itish wanderings, and in whose wild bosom an entire 
genoralion ■was entombed. 

Trjrvcllers througli the region of Sinai frequently 
observe the ruins of ehapele, cells, convents, and other 
places of devotional resort in pa.st times. Some of the.se 
date their origin from an early period in the liistory of 
the cimrcli, while otliers were established during the 
fervour of the Oiisades, and tlie possession of l*ale.stine 
by the Ohristians. A few survived the Saracunuj re- 
conqupsts, being tolerated on payment of a CA'i-tain 
annual Irihuto; but all are now deserted except the 
convfijR of St Catherine, which is occupied by a re- 
duced establishment of Greek monks under a Superior. 
The convent of St (.\'itlicriiie, which is situated in a 
valley on one of the slope.s of tlie mountain of that name, 
fijrms a useful and hospitable place of reception for 
trav<}llerB, who, however, as at an inn, are expected to 
leave a sum (100 piastres, equal to a pound) fur several 
days’ living. The convent is a eolleetion of buildings 
walled round lilie a fort; and for security, the only 
access is by n door at the height of thirty feet, to wliicli 
travellers arc drawn up by a windlass. 

Jiy the superior of the convent ^Ir Ilartictt was kindly 
i received and entertained; and here enjoying repose for 
1 a few (lays, he was able to observe the nature of the 
I establishment and the appearance of its (Mivirons, and by 
I favour was permitted to dine in the old vaulted refee-^ 
tory with tlie monks. The most interesting building 
“ within the enclosure is the church. ‘ On entering it for 
the first time, X was both pleasetf and surprised ; although 
somewhat spoiled by tasteless and gaudy decoratiofi, it is 
a fine simple solemn basilica, built in the time of Jus- 
tiniani aud is kept with the nicest care by the brethren. 
l>eaning against a carved seat, 1 waited through the 
service, of which I understood nothing, hut which is 
described by a previous traveller as “ simple, dignified, 
and solemn, ooitiiiating in great part in the reading of' 
the Gospels, wfm the touching re-tpon.scs and chants of 
the Greek ritual.” .... It was aflccting to see some 
very old men come tottering in from a side-passage 
during the service, whose 1>eards, long to their giedles, as 
they knoU down, swept tho marble pavement ; and who, 
after a brief but earnest prostration in prayer, with- 
. drew, fiuling nature being . apparently unequal to the 

fatigues of an entire service fioor i:$ of inlaid 

marble. The altar-skreen is highly, but not tastefully 
• decorated ; aiu^like the rest of the building, is orna- 
mented witii pictures of saints, male and fenude, painted 


in the Byzantine style, on a ground of gold, numerous 
silver lamps add to the richness of the effect. Behind 
the altar is the chapel, over the spot where the Burning 
Bush is supposed to have stooif: upon it the utmost 
richness of decoration has been lavished ; and the fioor 
is covered with costly carpets. This holy spot may not 
be visited W'ithout taking one’s shoes. Tlie relies 
6f St Catherine, whose body, after martyrdom at Alex- 
andria, was conveyed, according to tradition, to the 
summit of the neighbouring mountain, to which site 
has given her name, are also preserved with great vene- 
ration in another chapel.’ .... The library of the con- 
vent contains, according to Burckhardt, fifteen hun- 
dred Greek books, and seven liundred Arabic in.anu- 
scripts : the inmates arc not described a.s literary. 

Our traveller visited the garden of the convent, an 
enclosure whi(‘li, by care, produces some useful fruits 
and herb.«. Jn the midst of tho garden, and partly 
hclow the ground, is situated the cemetery or charnel- 
house, wl-.^rc the carllily remains of the monks are con- 
signed to their rciioso. Here was shown a large collec- 
tion of bones arranged in ‘ ghastly symmetry, arm-boiie 
to arm-bone, lliigli-boiic to thigh-bone, in a compact 
pile, with a mass of upheaped skulls ;* but this spectacle 
w'lis less gliastly than a sight which presented itself 
in an inner vault. This was ‘ the skeleton of an an- 
chorite, who appeared to have been conveyed from tlie 
solitary cell in the mountains, as lie was found 
after encountering alone the terrors of the last enemy, 
fi.xed in the ctuivulsivc form that nature took in tlie 
parting struggle ; the close-clcmdiod hands, tlie ema- 
ciated head sunk on the bony chest, the attitude of 
agonizing sui>plieation — with some few rags of liis liair- 
siiirtyct clinging to lus frame — all gave to this skeleton 
the giuistliness of life in death, and told of long years 
of self-inlhetcd penance and solitary agony endured by 
its parted tenant.’ XVliat a picture! But adjoining 
tliere wa.s a fully more extraoniinary exhibition. ‘ In 
a box close by were the remains of two liermit.s, tradi- 
tionally brothers, of exalted station, who, binding them- 
selve.s by the leg with a chain, .also wore out u life of 
penitence and prayer in the adjacent mountain. Could 
we know the liisti'ries of those whose mouldering relies 
lie here before us, how often, indeed, might truth appear 
stranger than fiction, reality beyond the M'ildest visions 
of romance 1 ’ 

"VVe have now, we Ihinlc, presented a sufficient speci- 
men of the contents of this pleasing book of travel, and 
shall hasten to a conclusion. From Sinai Mr Bartlett 
and hia party proceeded to the head of the Gulf of 
Akahah, wliere, procuring an escort of Arabs, he pro- 
ceeded to Bctra, a deserted city, abounding in elegant 
rock carvings, in the recesses of the land of Kdom. Tetra, 
winch has bitterly been frequently described, did not 
fail short of the traveller’s expectations. During the 
occupancy of Syria by the Romans, it was an entrepot 
of commerce between the Red Sea and the Mediterra- 
ifjan, as it had been centuries before ; and now it became 
enriched w'ith those Greek and Roman monuments 
which survive till the preseut day. By the Saracens 
the place was utterly sacked, and rendered desolate. 
Mr Bartlett’s 6ketclic.s of the defaced but still magnifi- 
cent sculptures in Retra are the most valuable in the 
book ; while his descriptions convey a good general idea 
of the locality and its singular appearance. Rrophecy, 
as is well known, points to the desolation of iDdon), and 
its present condition closely accords 'vidth the, fate which 
was said to await it. But oiur author takes leave to say 
that * a minute application of particular passages in. a 
well-known work [Keith ?] on the subject is not borne 
out by facts. The passage, ** Koiie shall pass through 
it for ever,” alluded, doubtless, to the total breaking up 
of the great commercial routes, as well ati its, general 
abandonmont and ruin ; and not, as is fhncifuliy supr 
pqfcd in the work in question, to the utter exclusion 
even of a single passengfr or traveller, inasmuch as, 
earaviins of Arabs are, aS probably ever have been, in 
the habit of going to and fro in different directions ; and 
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deputy Robert Blurn, which took place in contempt of 
the law of Die empire of tlie dOtJi of September, and 
Buminnns the ministiy of the empire to take the nio>t 
energetic meibtureB to cause those persons to be tried and 
punished who took part, directly or indirectly, in his 
arrest and execution.’ Bo much for the beggar boy of 
Cologne ! 

THE MISSPENT GUINEA. 

I AM bleat, or aometimea I am tempted to say troubled, 
with a domeatic, whoae long ficrviec in tin? fainiU* of 
forty years and upwards entitles her, in her ownvsti- 
mation, to enjoy all the privileges and immunities of an 
actual member of it ; and as si)c has not a known rela- 
tive living, and not a friend that 1 am aware of, except 
ouraelvea, poor Dolly's elaiius to coneideration anrlcotn- 

S aasion are certainly paramount, and of those she takes 
lie advantage, lecturing, pehnoliug, domineering, and 
prophesying by turns, 'rho laat-inentioncd aeeompli.sli- 
ment is combined with fortune-telling, by means of a 
pack of singularly dirty cards, and also by the grounds 
that remain at the bottom of tea-cups : film i-* an adept 
at this i and not n marriage or death takes ])lacc in the 
family, even to the fourteentb couainfiliijis, without 1 h>lly 
foretelling it. She Btill adheres to the aiiident qnf iiit 
Style of costume, formerly permitted to persona in her 
class : the short jacket and loo]>C4l-up petticoat, the 
linen caps with broad borders, Die bh-n k w orsttd hose, 
and thick high-lietdod shoes, w-hieh, together with 
checked aprons, and house wiftdy ptMidcrous pockets, 
like n pair of panniera balancing eiuh other at her 
sides, 'complete her attire. Dolly is a weird, withered- 
looking crone now; but if traditionary loro reports 
truthfully, in her youth Dolly Mayflower W'as a eointly 
arch damficl, winning hearts lieedlesbly, until her own 
turn came at length, and her o\vn heart was given away, 
and well-nigh bnfkeii iiito the bargain, for the gallant 
sailor to whom ehc w'ss bi-trothed perisliid in the war. 
Tears and years have glided by since then, ami she 
never but once alluded t<i this passage in her history, 
when flhe also diaphiyed the hoarded relic of her life— 
a biincli of blue ribbons, «ramie'.s lust parting gift. JJhie 
is her favourite colour, the navy her standing toast ; aniit 
never does a beggar, who gives himself out for an un- 
lucky tar, ecpiipped in straw-hat and naval jaeket, solicit 
relief, but Dolly's soft heart melts, the huge receptacdi’s 
for odd pence are dived into, and though oftc;n imposed 
on, her eyes continue w-ilfully blind. Report also speaks 
of Dolly's having been om- of a bapiiy and resyicctnblo 
family ; but dark filiadows rest over the details, and 1 
never beard them explained until within the last few 
months, from Dolly’s own lips ; the circumstances lead- 
ing to jLhe recital were a.s follows ; — 

A lady of my acquaintance, tb.o wife of an officer in 
tbo army, completed a beautiful prcRcut of her own 
handiwork, which she designed as an oflcring for thqi 
Princess - Royal on her birthday; hut undtcrstanding 
that her gracious Majesty altogether forbidden 
Die practice of sending gifts to the royal children, her 
chagrin was unbouudeil, and loud and long were her 
lamentations o‘.cr, wasted time and worsteds. JioIl>, 
who is of cou»’sc a privileged personage, and knew the 
I lady extremely well, volunteered her opinion and re- 
marks-— all tending, as she supposed, to consolation. 

For her pa^ «he would rather have any gift rejected 
than a€cqf>t ime ikom royal hands, liowever great tho 
benefit or honour conferred ! 

Dolly, ill making this announcement, displayed un- 
usual agitation and vehemence of demeaiiour, but de- 
cUued to afford explanaDon then, merely ailirtrd’ug that 
royal gifts always brought ill-luck to Die recipients. 
Knowing her invincible obstinacy on every point where 
her ignorant prejudices or opinions ’v..re concerned, I 
made oo^mark, but yiatiently awaited the elucidation 
which I romsaw was forthcoming. Nor was I wrong in 
hiy supposition, as of her own accord alie narrated the 
I oitcumstaaces piecemeal, which 1 v?ill put togeDier for 


the reader’s benefit; merely premising that Dolly re- 
lated them in corroboration of a favourite superstition, 
entirely setting aside the useful le|aon inculcated. 

About thirty -six years ago, Dolly’s father had pre- 
sented a line hale specimen of the honest English wood- 
man, a hewer of forest giants, living amid the sweet 
^nes of nature. He was employed in thinning and 
felling some ancient plantations bounding the Duchess 
of Brunswick’s grounds, at* a part where the wooden 
palings had given w'a5% separating the grounds from the 
adjacent park, thus leaving a picturesque gap, which 
gave to view the woodland glades, and green savannas, 
and the graijcful fawns darting across in all directions. 
His sjui was working in coippany with Saul Mayflower, 
ami a young girl of about sixteen rested on the pros- 
trate trunk of a fallen tree, having brought the la- 
bourers' dinner from the village, entering by the park 
and through the gap. She was now waiting ’.intil the 
hungry men bad finished their welcome meal ; but she 
did not lofig sit still, for, with the wild exuberance of 
youthful innocent spirits, she bounded hitbcT and ; 
ihither, her fair locks streaming on the wind, her frolic : 
hiugb re-echoing through the glades, and her blue eyes 
lit up with animation and delight. Presently she espied n 
A plunk lying directly across tlie tree on which she hud j 
been seated. * Oh wdiat a beautiful ace-saw, if 1 had ! 
but a playfellow!’ she exebiimeil ; and us if her wish ■ 
bad been beard, just at that moment a young l.ndy, | 
app;irently ten or eleven years old, plainly attired in , 
a white froek and coarse straw-ln)iiiict, eniorged from j 
the Biirroiimiing shrubberies, and standing still for a i 
space to contemplate the group before her, suddenly ■ 
hounded forward, and seated herself on the vacant end j 
of the itiviiing plunk. With shouts of laughter that I 
v/ere perfectly heartfelt, as if such lilierty was novel 
and enchanting to the last degree, and she w^as deter- 
mined to make the most of it, Die young ludy began j' 
sinpjng, ‘Here we go up, up, up! and here w^e go i| 
down, down, down!’ and not behind -hand was her [j 
companiuii, nothing loath to be so congenially met, j 
They romped, they sang, and wore in the height of '■ 
their gloiiims miTriment, when two stately ladies, at- i' 
tended by a venfrablo gentleman, came quickly for- 
-ward, evidently in search of the runaway; but though ij 
the young lady appeared startled, she was not m the p 
least, daunted, and it secured clear there would be a \\ 
struggle for her own way. There was somewhat in her ’ | 
noble and truly English countenance which savoured | 
of high spirit and command ; aud though she too was 
fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, how marked the ; 
contrast lietw'cca herself and her peasant playfellow' I ’ 
Tet bolli w'cre pretty creatures, and the latter looked ■ 
the happiest and least Dioughtful. Respectful r^ion- i 
stranccs, and a whispered communication from 4k of 
the ladies, seemed to inilucnee the charming little lady i 
into regaining licr decorous pnqjriety again ; she in < 
]|^er turn gravely advanced to the old genfclenian and 
whis})ered a request, the import of wliieh may be | 
guessed from the ffiet of his taking out a purse, and > 
with a low reverence placing in her hand a bright 
golden guinea. She D)eri turned towards her late com- 
panion, pleasantly asking, ‘ What Is your name ? * and 
when the answer was given of * Alice Mayflower,’ re- ! 
joining, ‘ Mine is Charlotte: keep this for my sake; and > 
sumetinies remember our happy moments in the woods 
together.* 

The golden guinea was transferred to Alice May- 
flower’s hand, and the young lady led off by her attend- 
ants ; but more than once she looked back, nodding her 
hrad ; aud when the last shred of her white robe bad 
disappeared, then, and not till then, did those she bad 
left recover speech, for, said Saul ftlayflower, ‘ That was 
the Rrinccss Charlotte I I saw her alight from her 
carriage this very morning when she came to visit her 
gtandmamma. God bless her— God bless her sweet 
face and kind heart 1 ’ • 

'VVlittt an iinmenso sum this golden jpnnea appeared 
to Alice Mayflower^ what inexlwiuww ricdiesl Bhe 
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Imng it round her neck, euBpcnded by a ribbon ; 
but she looked at it so often, that at length she thought 
it would be very plcasani* to have sometliing prettior 
than that, which she might still wear in honour of the 
gracious donor. In the village a new shop was opened, 
and such splendid things were sold there! earrings — 

‘ real gold earrings,* the ticket said — ^for * half a guinea 
still she would liave * a lialf * left ; and the earrings 
were ‘so lovely* — ‘such a bargam!* Why should not 
shi have earrings ? There was Nelly Smith had a pair 
of coral ones, and Sally Muggins had a necklace. Poor 
Alice Mayflower ! she needed a mother’s care : she Inid 
lost hers at her first entrance into the world. Her 
only sister, nearly 'fifteen years her senior, was in dis- 
tant service, for s5aul Mayflower could not support two 
daughters at home ; and Alice cooked and washed for 
her father, and kept the cottage neat. A lui Saul loved 
her si> tenderly — the youngest darling of his a^^re, so 
fair and frolicsome she vras too — that he fairly q)oilt 
licr, and could not bear to say naif when lie ought to 
have done so. 

When Alice sported her earrings, he chided her for 
changing the royal gift for such tliriftless baubles; but 

hen he saw how well sho became tliein, as she tossed 
her head, shaking hack the luxuriant curls to sliow 
tln^m off better, what more could he say r It was an 
innocent wish to possess the fiocry after all. Alas! 
v.’cak father, in after-days you looked back w'itJi bitter 
remorse and hclf-reproach for not liaving checked m the 
hud those first insidious approaches of the enemies to 
domestic purity and peace— fciiiale viuiity, and the love, 
of finery and display. Alice had still another half- 
guinea remaining; but she never rested till that was 
also gone : it seemed to burn her neck as it hung there. 
ISrigiit colours would show off her earrings to better 
advantage; and having once given way to her ruling 
passion, and found that it reigned paramount (o ail other 
considerations, it W’as not long ere she found the means 
to gratify it more fully than she could ever hope to .io 
in her poor father's cot, clad in the homely garb of her 
station. A lady of fashion, whose villa residence w^as 
situated in the vicinity of Alice JSfayJflower’s native 
village, having just parted with lier personal attendant, 
required a ‘good-looking* young woman to fill the 
vacant situation ; and many eiri^mscanccs, all trivial 
in themselves, but tending towards the same conclu- 
sion, fliiHlly ended in the iiicxjxjricnccd Alice iKicoming 
lady*.s-niaid on short notice, mid after but little con- 
sideration. 

Saul wished the lady wdth whom liis Alice was to 
live liad been older, and not quite so gay and flighty ; 
but he had not the heart to prevent his dear chikra 
aggrandizement, for she in treated lii.s leave to go. She 
longed to sec the w'orld, and the wages promised were 
most lilteral. Perlnaps the father’s strongest reason 
for consenting was, that lie found times were *iiot 
fto good ns they had been the w'OcMimnii’s eniployment 
must liiil as age crept on, and it was as well Alice | 
sliould make friends for herself. Alice would often, 
very often, come and see him when they (for already she 
classed herself vritli her mistress) were not in London ; 
and so she departed, full of gaiety and pleasurable auti- 
cipations. 

To follow poor Alice Mayflower’s downward progress 
were needless, as well as xiainful. Suflice it to say, that 
the lady to whose care she was confided was one wrhc, 
provided that her domestics were honc.st towards her- 
self, and contributed to her comfort, inquired and con- 
cerned herself no further. Alice fell into evil company. 
Her aasofdates were unprincipled, and her career of 
vanity and folly ended by her l^ing detected in the act 
of secreting i^rticles iMAeath her shawl in a lace-shop, 
whither slie had been sent on a commission from her 
lady. A valuable piece of Mechlin lace was found in 
her possession on her trunks hiring searched \ she wasa 
committed to prison ; her mistress, faorror'^struck, would 
have nothing to i^ay pn her behalf, bnt utterly aban- 
doned her ; and shd wu triedf convicted, and sentenced 


to seven years’ trunaportation. Who may tell of the 
father’s agony and desjaiir ? The poor honest Uiau was 
utterly struck down : tieprired of specpli. and of the 
of his limbs, the dr^nded workhouse received hini ; for 
with all her exertions, hts eldest daughter could not 
keep him from that, and goon his gray hairs were 
bfoiiglit down in sorrow lo the grave : and who could ' 
mourn tvlien it closed over him? Misforjtuncs, it is 
commonly said, never come singly ; atid at the period 
when his aid was so much net'ded, Saul Maj'-flower’s 
only son had been injured by tl»e fall of a tree which 
he was engaged iu felling. After lu' had lingert:d for 
many weeks in an hospital, death iornunated his suf- 
foringK. 

‘And all this nriscry was accounted for,’ sobbed Holly, 
*l>y m_y unhappy sister receiving that fatal royal gift of 
a golden guinea. Oh! wo the day when Alice hung it 
round her white neck, for it was an evil day for us nil! 
But she died iienitent, and sleeps in the <^onvicfc*s grave 
far, far away. Poor tiling— ])oor thing ! ’ 

‘lias it never struck you, my good, dear Dolly,* said 
I, ‘that the fault existed in your si-ster's mind, and 
might have been brought out by a Ihouhiind other cir- 
cumstanci'S as well as tlie trifle you blame?* 

* Uut woulfl she ever have got the earrings, if it 
hadn’t bivn for tiu; guinea?’ urged Dolly, indignant at 
my atiii>idity. ‘^Viiy, ma’am, if our own dear sovereign 
lady was to oOIt me, Av.th her own fjiir hands, a bit o* 
gold with her beantilol likeness stamped on it, do you 
liiink I’d dare take it ? ’ 

‘ J do not think yon will ever be fried, good Dolly,’ 
answered I, ‘or I wouldn’t bv too sure of the result, see- 
ing that your capacious pock-fls often need replenish- 
ing ; for begging sailors arc singularly numerous at 
our gate, ainl snu/F is a dear luxury — is it not, Dolly?* 


,;''TIIK DirrERENT KUROPKAN RACES, 

At ii moment like the present, when the various con- 
tests now agitating this quarter of tlio globe are assum- 
ing an aspect of strife betwixt race and race, some short 
review of tl^c dilferent European races may not bo un- 
interesting.* 

At the spread of the Roman power, two great nations 
occuj>ied the greater part of wc.stern Eiiroi»e— the Celts 
and Iberians. Tliat event, and the subsequent irrup- 
tion of the Trutouic tribes, which overran tho Roman j 
Empire, led at lust to lux amnigamation of the invaders I 
and invaded, and thus those tw^o races have to a con- i 
siderable extent lost their individuality — the Iberians, | 
iiidned, almost wdiolly so. Tiioir blood is still the prevail- i 
ing element in the population of most of the countries of 
w( stern Europe ; but the unniixcd nations of their lineage \ 
are now comparatively few'. In the early days of Rome j 
the Celts inhabited Gaul, the British islands, and pjirts 
of Spain and Italy. At present they are the natives 
ofithc greater juirt of Ireland, the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and Isle of Man, calling themselves ‘ mid 

the people of Wales, Cornel in England, i|||flj||(!tttany j 
in France, who arc termed * Kymry.* Th dft M p iro. divi- 
sums of the Celtic fkniily have distinct diaSHli of their 
ancient language, which they all still rtsUln except the • 
Cornish, who lost theirs in the beginfting of the last ' 
century, after having been for Jjfenera-^. 

tions. The last who spoko it Mtfvthn fishermen 
market- people about Die L»n|[gigwl^ Oottic 
much mingled in thenatiouil wSa ln 
France, notwithstauduig tliO many seitlenionta df lA- j 
vaders, the msdn stock of the population is undbut^dly 
(Mtic. On consldeiktion this will not appearsiiYpliishig : j 
the RomEAs, tho first conquerors of IVancek wer^ l^tly r 
of Celtic origin apparent froiA their 

language ; and the the subsequent Invaderfli, { 

were never so numeroudrus the original ixfiiAbitants i 
who remained. In the eidKfif'and south of .iErahfga, in tho .[ 
parts appropriated by the %hrgujadinits ahd Visigoths, > 1 
and in Normandy, the settlement of the Northmen, the T 
Teutonic admixture u most obriotts^ bk JEkrittimyi tH 1 
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before-mentioned, tlic inhabitants are pure Celts; in 
Gaucony (so called from the Uaacones), Iberian blood 
probably predorainateB. In person the Celts arc spare 
and Iijirdy. There have been many disputr^s as to their 
oripnal complexion : Caesar speaks of tliern as red-haired ; 
they are now, however, mucli darker than their Teutonic 
brethren ; their eyes are f^enerally black or gray ; th^' 
are active in mind and body, impetuous, imaginative, 
hospitable,* from their old clan -customs more obedient 
to persons than principles, and more devoUed to kindred 
than country. Their greatest evil is an unhiij)]>y pronc- 
nesB to intestine strifb, which has been lieyond doubt 
the most potent cause of their decline in thosi countries 
i tlicy once exclusively possessed. 

Opr earliest notices of t!ie Iberians are as the inha- 
bitants of the Si»anirth reninsula, whence they pushed 
themselves into .Southern (laul. Sardinia, and Corsica. 
As a. distinct la'ople they have nearly disappeared. 
Modern invest igation tends to prove that 1 lie Basques 
of Spain and France are their representatives. In all 
those countries nhere they once <lweU — .Spain, Portu- 
gal, Gascony, Sardinia, th(‘y still form an impor- 

tant ingredient in the very diversified population ; .a 
diversity in appearance, Icmpcranient, language, and 
costume, which, visible all over sontlicrn Knropc, is no- 
w'here perhaps so strongly-marked as in Spaic —diver- 
sity owing to the variety in surfaeemnd cliTnalo, and 
deflcieiicy in internal conimuuication keeping alive the 
cluirnbteristics of the many races who from age to age 
have colonised or conquered there- Celt ami Iberian, 
Greek and Itoman, Teuton and ;Moor. 'The tall (Catalan, 
in lung red cap, and long sash-girt trousers, with his 
rough manner and n^stlcss enterprise, is different from 
tfic sullen, listless ]\Iurchui: the affable hut trcacberous 
Yalencian, with animated features, and loose mantle, 
chequert^d like the Scottish tartan, is the rev^nse of flic 
grave, stately, high-minded Castilian : while tlic An- 
dalusian— boastful, graw'fnl, and gay, the dandy of 
{^pain — is the very antipode of the simple, honest Gal- 
I logo, in his coarse garb and hobnailed shocfi. Teutonic 
I hluud is more evident in Galicia, Asturias, and Cata- 
lonia tlum (iisewhero in the Peninsula; Moorish blc»od 
in the south; and Iberian, or Celt -Iberian, Sii the other 
provinces. I'lio Basques, the representatives of the 
Iberians, are a bold, sturdy population, 'J'hcir cliarac- 
ter comprises many valuable qualities — honesty, fru- 
gality, cheerfulness, industry, and a high spirit of in- 
dependence. Of the origin of tlic older Italian nations 
— the Etruscans, Umbrians, &c. — we know nothing for 
certain. The Celts had undoubtedly large possessions 
in Italy, and the Iberians jirobably buiuc colonies. Tlie 
Greeks liad also large settlements. Indeed Sicily and 
South Italy, called from this ('ircumstance Magna 
Groicia, were to a great extent colonised by them. On 
thojtlownfall of Rome, the Teutonic tribe of the Longo- 
bards settled in, and gave their name in, Lomnardy. 

I In the middle ages, the Normans and Hpajiiards cmi- 
I quered in the south, and the .Saracens also in Sicily.* 
From all these circumstances, and tlie subdivision of 
the country into independent states, the population is 
of almost ns varied a character as in Spain. The 
steady, plodding Lombard shows his Teutonic origin; 
the Greek is the predominating element in the mercu- 
riiU Plupotitan. 

Gcrifiany and Scandinavia were the original countries 
of the Teutons, and in those countries they still con- 
tinue unudultenited. The varioii.s proportions of tbeir 
admixture with the population in southern Europe has 
been already noticed, 'fhe unmixed nations of this 
race axe the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Ice- 
lander^, Dutch, and by far the greater pro|Brtion of 
the Swiss, Kngiisb, Ixiwland Scotch, and British colo- 
nists in tlic north of Ireland. /The JklgiauR are chiefly 
Teutons, too, with a mingling of Frt'nch blood. The 
Teutons arc the most widely-spread i;f all the European 
races. The qualities most prominent in their character, 
and which have contributed mainly to their present 
diffusion and progress, are enterprisei x>Atience} and per- 

aiWHfii*^ .. 


severance ; generally speaking, they are more orderly 
and more industrious, more reserved and graver in 
demeanour than their ncighlBours. In person they are 
of good size and robust, light or brown haired, and blue 
or brown eyed. As they ocouiiy almost exclusively 
their various countries, tlicy require a briefer notice 
than has been bestowed on the more complicated races. 

Another widely - diflUsed race, the Slavonians, is 
spread over eastern Europe. The nations of their 
stuck are the Russians and Poles, tJie Bohemians, Mo- 
ravians, Carinthians, Carniolans, and Wendes, in Ger- 
many ; the Slovaks, in Hungary ; the Croats. Slavo- 
nians. Servians, Dalmatians, Montenegrins, Bosniaks, 
and Bulgarians. Witli generally excellent qualities of 
bp.ad and heart, the Slavonians are in a much less 
advanced state of civilisation than the majority of 
the nations of western Europe. Feudalism prevails 
amongst them still. In the present day, the pnyect of 
a I^mslavonin, or great United Slavonic Empire, has 
been J>roache(l ; but we fear such a powerful union of i 
lialf-civilised states would he anything but favourable 
for the progress of EurojKjan liberty and refinement. 

Without reckoning the more mixed races— tlio 
French, Spaniards, &c. — the miniber of the coinpara- ' 
tively pure races already enumerated has been estimated 
as follow'B : — 

C<Ufi, almut !>,(M)0,ono 

1l>cr).«is, ..... aKi.OOi) 

'IVnUini Mn Kiiropi'jmd America), . . S:\<i(Mi,(Hie 

Hla^<tniilUH, ..... 

The other great families inhabiting Europe are t)ie : 
Asiatic race of the Magyars of Hungary, and the Fins i 
wIk) dwell in the north of Europe: thougli these two !■ 
nations have a similar origin and cognate languages, !: 
there is no rcscnibluiice between them in rnarmGr.s or |! 
person, ^'iie Map:yars are a handsome social people ; ij 
the Fins, though honest and hospitalde, arc gloomy and 
repulsive in maimer, and of sinistor uncouth appearance, I 
wliicli was ]>robal>ly the cause of their old reputation 
for necromancy, which they retain even still with some 
of our own sailors. ^To the Finnish race belong the 
Laplanders, Livonians, Eslhc.s, tStc. The Vlaclies of 
Wallachia amT Moldavia (tlie former Dacia), and the 
fierce natives of Albania (the old Illyria), are supposed 
to be tlie aborigines of those countries. The once glo- 
rious nation of the Greeks is still a fine people, though 
now in a semi-civilised condition, very different from 
their former high estate. They arc not conflned to 
Greece, but spread largely over European Turkey, the 
coasts of Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and Levant. 

And now that, in the present day, the project has 
been started by Germans and Slavonians of collecting 
the various nations of the same race under the same 
government, it may not be improper to consider a little 
its merits. Its object.s are to confirm and strengthen 
nationality, and preserve a greater purity of race. The 
preservatioii of nationality is both desirable and praise- 
worthy, and should be with every nation a primary 
care. In other respects wc fear this plan will be less 
advantagf'ous. An amalgamation of races has (in 
western Europe at least) been invariably found bene- 
ficial. Tlie present progressive character of the British 
people has by many been attributed to the circumstance 
of their being so much mixed ; and this will appear to 
have considerable show of rcasoOf when we reflect tliat 
the Teutons and Celts arc races so contrasted, that the 
deficiencies in one are almost invariably the promi* 
neni characteristics of the other — Teutonic perseverance 
and patience, and Celtic impetuosity and quickness of 
perception ; Celtic social graces, and Teuton practical 
ability. Teutonic intellect is generally considered inrp- 
founder and slower than the Csltic. The first pe«^ 
of the feudal days, in force of Varactor and. 
prowess, was unquestionably the Normans. . In the 
yarious countries of their conquests they exhibited a 
more enduring mental %Dergy than the Celts, more 
mental activity than the Teutons* I^OOes^ng from their 
being a compound of the two races. / In the present day, 
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I the Provencals of France and the Catalans of Spain are 
I the least unmixed nations of their respective countries, 
and both mentally and physically are certainly inferior 
to no other Spaniards or l^ncbmen. 

CHRISTMAS IN T11E»0LDEN TIME. 

A land and Inughiofr welcome to the merry Clirietinafl tK'lla ! 

All bail! with happy gladnctw, to the* well-known chant that 
Kwella : 

We iHt the pealing anthem chord, wo hoar the inidniiOit htmin, 
And love the tidfnga that proclaim Old Christmas once again. 

Hut there must be a melody of purer, deeper Miiind, 

A rich key-note whoae echo runs through nil the nuiHic round; 

I Let kindly voices ring beneath low roof or palace dome, 

Fur these alone are carol chimes that blJ&s a Christmas home. 

Elixa Cook. 

Amidst the disturbances of these agitated times, wliicdi 
; have more or less affected every link in the chain of 
I society, Christmas — ^merry Christmas — offers a delight- 
; ful relief. With this high festival arc associated^ joy, 
peace, and happiness. Those who have perhaps been 
separated during the rest of the year, meet tlieii around 
the household altar, and thus a species of home religion 
is established which has a more beneficial elfuct than 
most people imagine. This social gathering creates and 
keeps alive bright sympathies in the heart — 

* Afl 'mid the wai>te, an iblo of fount and palm 
For ever green ’ 

From time immemorial CEdiristmas has been the most 
prominent festival in the calendar of * maiFs devotion,' 
and in all Christian countries it has been hailed as a 
season of holy joy and gladness. In the primitive 
church no holiday was so marked by ceremonies. 

On the three first Thursdays of December, young 
people went round to the dillerent houses, singing in 
honour of the approaching anniversary, and wishing 
the inhabitants * A merry Christmas and happy New 
Year,* upon which they were presented with fruit and 
money. Our modern * Waits ' arc in imitation of this 
custom ; they are not always ' most mysieal,' and but 
indiflcrcut substitutions for the joyous carols of early 
times. In many country places there j'et' exists a 
custom for the village choir to visit the houses of the 
principal residents, and perform a selection of music 
relative to the season, when their vocal and instru< 
mental powers are in full force ; and altlinngh the 
sounds may not be quite in unison with a delicate car, 
yet they are e.Kpressivc of good-feeling and kindliness of 
iieart, and thus there is no siiinll pleasure iii listening 
to these rural uiiisicians. 

The Eve or Vigil of Christmas w'as formerly distin- 
guished by various sports and observnnccKS, w^hich (*om- 
incnced about eight o’clock in the evening, when hot 
cakes and ale were distributed, and carols w'crc chanted. 
The singing was continued during the greater part of 
the night, whilst the Yule log and Christmas candles 
shed their cheerful glow in the lordly mansion and 
lowly cot. Although most of these antique customs 
have departed, burning the Yule log is still continued in 
some parts of England, more particularly in the north. 
Carol singing is of very ancient origin, and yet pre- 
vails on the Continent. In our island, the fashion is 
nearly discarded : wdicre it is retained, it has lost much 
of its original character, and it is now confined to Iho 
humbler classes. lieland remarks, *In the mcdell of 
the hall sat the deane and thoos of the king’s ehapcll, 
whiche mcontynentlyafter the king’s furst courses singe 
a caralL^ Instead of the {isalms for Christmas day being 
reaA it was customary, jparticularly during the evening 
service, for these festal my nins to be chanted, when the 
voices of the, whole congregation were unitotl, the clerk 
conduding by wishing in an audible voice, ‘ A merry 
Christmas and happy New Y^gr* to all the parish-* 
ioners. The earliest known collection of carols sup- 
posed to have been.^^hlisbed is one of which the last 


leaf hears that it w as printed by Wynkin de Worde in | 
1521. It is now in the fiodlcian Library.* 

In Queen's College, Oxford, it is customoxy for n i 
boar»s head to form part of th.c faie on Christmas day. ; 
It is decorated wilh a wreath of bays and rosemary, artd 1 
a lemon is placed in the mouth. This dish is carried 
int.) the liall on the shoulders of two men, preceded by 
tl» Bcholara and taberders, one of the latter, who is con- ! 
sidcred to have the finest voiee, singing tlie following 
carol, and all the members of the college assembled at 
diimer joining in the chorus^:-— 

Tlip 1 mar’s hond in hand liMv I, 

I Jli'ilcclo'd wilh bays and roaemary ; 

And I pray >oii, iny iniutcrs, lu* luuiry, 
ipiot in oi)UVi\io* 

(’ll lint Jpri (ii , 

Jiciiifi’ux ttiutlrx J)imino, 

TliP bitar'K lirad, awl iindorataixl, 

Th tliernrosL ili>.h in ull IhiHl'iiid, 

AVJiifli lima bnlwlo'd with a gay gorlancf, 

Jjt't iih xrrn'ri 
i'lijnil Apn ilrh'ro, 

Jit'ittli hs tiiiiclii Domino, 

Oiir hti‘w.ird hatli jirov idl'd thia 
Jii (if tliu King 111 IPish, 

AYliii'li on tins day to Iju tiorvcd ifi 
ill rttfim nsi ntriu. 

^ (’iipii( Apruhjt'ro^ 

IL'i^flt'iix (lU'Aix DomiiiO. 

There is an older version of this carol given by Ritson 
ill biis book of Ancient Fsaliiis. Tins ceremony has 
reference to an antiquateil story of a boar baviiig in 
days of yore been killed by a taberder of Queen’s Col- 
lege with a Greik Testament. 

In the Isle of Man, an .-ibsurj and cruel custom foiv- 
merly cxistril. After diviue servii'e on ('liristnuis 
eve, wbich anus pt ri'onned at night, tlie people hunted 
and killed a wren, wliir;li tluy carried in much state 
to tlie chnrcli, and huried with many sui>er3titiuus 
rites, in >Sp{iin, the festivities vf Christmas evo in 
the olden times were not of a very decorous cha- 
racter. All the .shops, stalls, booths, and warehouses 
w'Cro ilhiniinated and crowded with visitors— it was 
a time of gj;neral merriment. Every one who coidd 
afibrd it provided a sujjper, which invariably con- 
sisted of rice-milk, a turkey, a large tart, sweetnicals, 
and the best wines, according to the ability of the 
entcrtiiiuer. The company spent much of the night | 
in dancing and private theatricals. Before their scjia- | 
ration, a manger W'as represented, containing the Vir- 
gin aud the infant desus, surrounded by Joseph, tlie 
shepherds, an ox and an nss. These were arranged 
on a little stage brilliantly jlliiminatcd. Some of tlinso 
mangers were very costly, aud frequently brought into 
Spain from Bohemia a short time before Christmas. 
During the celebration of midnight mass, the greatest 
license prevailed. I’lio congregation pelted the priests 
with apples and chestnuts, the siquadiila vras played, 
at the concliision of the service the fandango was, 
permitted. Vallanciros, or Christmas staves, set tb 
tlie most popular airs, w'lg-e sung ; but they bore no 
semblance of devotion, and were performed in all ihe 
theatres during the first four weeks alter Christmas. 
Ulicso uuscendy and irreverent proceedings have, how- 
ever, been discontinued for very many years. The 
Council of Braga, a. d. .'56:5, strictly enjoined tlie com- 
memoration of the Nativity, aud directed anathemas 
to be pronounced on all those who did not duly honour 
this day of rejoicing. It was Imagined by some, that 
as the Holy Child was born in a manger, the day 
should be kept in fasting and humility ; but one of 
the Fathers observes, ' The contempt of the place was 
took ofif uy the glory of the attendance and nil^tra- 
tions of angels.’ 

In the days of our foj'efathers, Christmiis-day waa^ 
that on which not only relations assen^^ed, but the 
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baronial hall was filled with retainers of every degree, 
‘keeping their Christmas holiday;* all partook of the 
bounty of their lord, which was bestowed with no 
sparing hand. Besides tiie ponderous baron of benf, 
roasted kid, venison pasties, and innumerable ether 
good things, the festive board was graced by a peacock, 
which, according to a manuscript in tlic possession of 
the Royal Society, was roasted, after which tlie feathers 
wore rt'pla<2ed by a skilful artiste. 'I'his iiianuseript 
says, *J-<et liym (the^peacock) coole awhile, and take 
and sowe hym in hys skyii, and glide liis comlnj, and 
so serve li^'m for the last coiirs.’ The wassail bowl, 
whose meHts arc the tlienie of many an .ohl Saxon 
ballad, was garlanded with holly and diveis-coloured 
ribbons, and duly lionoured by the ‘ goodly compaiile 
thewergreens whicli decorated the groined roof of the 
‘ bannered liall* 

* Looked down while itlcdjfintfdraiiDrlits were poured 

and metheglin and bi]>pojTas went freely round. After 
the feast entered iiionis dancers, and tlic Lord of 
Misrule, with his attendants gorgeously attired, cx- 
hibittni their ‘ inerrie disports’ amidst inim-.trclsy and 
iiiirtliful sounds. Then fdlowed llie dance, in whicli 
moved in measured steps the stately dame and knightly 
cavalier. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ‘ brawls* 
W'cro much in fashion. These wcrcjllgure (Lnees, in 
which Sir Christopher Hatton greatly excelled: to this 
cirpumstauce, and to his graceftil figure, much of his 
advancement in life has been attributed. Of this 
gentleman the poet Gray speaks in the following 
lino : — 

• My gravo Lord - keeper led tho hrawlw.' 

Youth and age— rich and poor— all participated in the 
mirth attendant upon the season. It was truly a ji>3oiis 
time, and ‘merriment was a matter of public roncini- 
ment,* Huge legs blazed and cruc-kled in the capficiotis 
chimney, and threw a bright glow over the old walls, 
wainscotted with black oak, which was almost hidden 
by the garniture of scarlet -berried holly and jwarly 
mistletoe. A largo piece of tlie latter was invariably 
suspended from the centre of the middle hi am, bcneatli 
wliich many a young gallant saluted the blushing, 
maiden, as she rested fur a moment beneath the mis- ; 
ohievoiis branch. , 

In the olden times, the fcstivitie.s of Christmas were | 
such, that a nobleman’s establishment was considered 
incomplete unless it included persons whose only duty 
was to ariWigc them. The sovereigns of England were 
wont to celebrate this glorious anniversary with great 
pomp : the royal castle of Windsor has not unfrcqucntl^' 
been chosen as tlm scene of princely mirtli ; more par- 
ticularly in the earlier days by William Rufus, Henry 
I., and John, and at a later period by Queen Elizabeth. 

Tiic; Sfith of Jleccnibcr still retains the old ajqiella- 
tion of ‘ Boxing-Day,’ from the practice of giving money 
to domestics and the servants of different tradesiifeiiv 
The (>rigin of these Christmas-boxes is rather obscure ; 
but it has been accounted fot in the follow ing manner, 
which explanation is piwhaps as satisfactory^ as any that 
can be obtained : — * The Rmnish ])rie 8 ts had masses 
said for almost everything. If a ship went out to the 
Indies, the priests had a box in her under the protec- 
tion of some saint ; and for masses to be said for them 
to that saint, &c. the poor people must put something 
into the priest’s box, whicli was not opened till the 
ship’s return. The mass at that time w^as called ChrUi- 
maMs; the box colled Ctiristmas.t-bo.x:t or money gathered 
against that tipie» that masses might 'te said by the 
priests to the saints to forgive the peoplg the de- 
baucheries of that time ; and from this the servants 
had the liberty to get box-money, that they too might 
be enabled to pay the priest for lii.'^ masses, knowing 
well the trick of tho proverb^ " No i)enny, no pater- 
nosters.” * 

Christmas is observed at present in Norway and 
Sweden nmcli as it used to be in England. In the for- 


t mer country, on tho morning of the festal day, the 
roads arc thronged with sledges conveying visitors to 
their destinations; and the^ bells, which decorate the 
harness ofithe hardy little horses, make a merry tink- 
ling in the clear frosty air. The day begins with divine 
service. The churches are remarkable for all absence 
of architectural ornament, which accords well with the 
simplicity of the Lutheran form of worship. I’he con- 
gregations are largcv^ and evince the greatest devotion 
in their demeanour. The service being over, relations 
and neighbours assemble at difibrent houses according 
to invitation, where refreshments are partaken of before 
dinner. This luncheon consists of a variety of viands 
and liqueurs ; for those ladies who prefer themj Sweet 
cordials and confectidnary are provided. 

This preliminary repast is scarcely ended, before 
dinner is announced, and the guests meet at a tabic 
supplied with 

— * All eatable, cookabic tbin^cs, 

Tliat e’er tripped iiiMm trotters or soared upon wings.* 

Between the courses national songs are sung, and many 
toasts are given j the burden of them being prosperity 
and liappiness to all. 

In the evening, five boys attired in white mantles 
enter ; the tallest holding a coloured lantern sh.aped like 
a star, and another bearing an illuminated glass box con- 
taining two w'ax dolls, one of which represents the Virgin, 
and the other the infant Jesus in a cradle. A bit of candle 
is moved by niachinerj' from side to side over the cradle, 
signifying the Star in* the East which guided tlie magi 
to the feet of the ‘ Voung Child.’ During this exhibit ien 
a carol is chanted, explanatory of the mystery. An- 
oUuT band of masked performers then appear, dressed 
o la mditatrc; their uniforms are generally rather tut- j 
tcred from long service, and are profusely covered with 
tinsel. These masquers perform a pantomime, and 
various antic sports, for the amusement of the lookera- 
on : they always meet with a welcome at every house, 
and are hospitably entertained. After numerous diver- ! 
liscnicnts, tho company uro Kumnioned to supper; that 
being over, and a short time spent in smoking by the 
gentlemen, and by Ihe ladies in chatting, fur t^loaks, 
boots, cups, atul gloves are in great requisition ; and 
sledges fly swiftly over the snow, glittering in the bright 
moonlight, bearing kappy guests from the m:insion of 
their ho.spitable entertainers to their own hoTiH>s. j 

'J'ho Swedes likewise are remarkable for their sociality ; 
and at this celebration every one unites in promoting ] 
the festivities (jf the season, which much resemble those j 
of the ulden time in England, when mere feasting was 
not dceme<i siifiicicnt, unless accompanied by an inter- 
change of kindl}' feelings. The churches are crowded; ; 
the service commences .at six o’clock in the morning; 
at the conclusnin, tlie minister reads from a marm- 
seriiit entitled Venonalia the names of those who have 
recently died in tlie parish ; he makes some comments 
on their good or bad deetia, and ends by remarking on 
the uncertainty of life, or some other equally impnis-^ive 
subject. The dwellings of all classes are thoroughly 
renovated, and the rooms littered with straw, iti memory 
of the birthplace of our Saviour being a stable.' Every 
comfort and luxury, as far as means will permit, are 
provided ; and in the midst of their own rejoicing, the 
peasants never forgot the inferior order of the creation. 
An almost universal custom exists amongst them of ; 
tying an unthrashed sheaf of corn to a pole, which they 
place in their gardens, or some spot contiguous to their 
dwellings, for tho benefit of the birds, which always 1 
suffer severely from the inclemency of the weather at 
chis season. These kind-hearted and hospitable people 
assign as a reason for this act of charity, that on this 
great anniversary all creature0s||iihou]d have the teOans 
of rejoicing afforded to them. Supper is on this day 
the chief repast, after which masked figures enter the 
xrKim dressed in a grotesque manner; one oarrles a little 
Dell, tho other a large *&skett containing a variety 
presents, which are conferred upon the family and 
guests. Tlj^ughout Sweden, the tiisarty good-feeliug 
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and cordiality with which this festival is observt'd ex- 
tends to all classes, and is the admiration of foreigners. 

In England, many ancient customs aro f^ulllng into 
disuse — scarcely more tliaft a shadow remains ; j’et, as 
far UK is consistent with innocent mirth and harmless 
! enjoyntent, let us rescue them from extinction, and 
1 encourage their observance, and may the spirit of festi- 
vity ever accompany the feast ! • 

! ‘ Beautifully and truly is it said “ work is worship,** 

I and in like measure and like dianner enjoyment is 
I thanksgiving;* therefore these celebrations should not 
l>e observed merely from (‘ustom, but from respect to 
j the advent they are intended to comnn niorate, and 
I from the gratitude which the holy season should 
awaken ; and as our household walls giisteu with cheer- 
ful holly — 

‘ Oh lot there be some hallowed bloom to erarland with the res*!— 

All, all must brinjf toward Iho wreath some iluwuxvts in the 
breast ; 

I'^ir thcjUKh green bonglin may thiekly grace low rnrrf or palaee 
dome. 

Warm liearts alone will truly serve to <lcelc a Clirlstmiis luSne i ’ 
Saddened spirits there may and will bn as each revolv- 
ing Christmaa-day bears witness to the loss of some 
long-loved companion, and when memory calls up the 
forms of the dead or alxsent ; untold cares too may 
‘ rule the hour which seems to belong to the mirtlihll 
present but generally it is a happy season, and rightly 
so. We conclude with a wish that the Cliristmas pcjil 
may never fail to arouse the best sympathies of our 
hearts, inducing those who are blessed with the good 
things of tliis life to seek to render it also a season of 
r«»jou:ing for the p(Jor and needy. 

(iloUtmn fov ^oinr^ |3copU. 

TUK JACK A J.. 

' On, papa,* sai«l a little boy one cvcr.insr, in Tridia, 
entering in haste into the drawing-room, ‘will you take 
me upon your knee, for I love to sit there, and then 1 
will relate to y<m iny adventuie of this afternoon 1* 

‘ Certainly, dear Johnny,* said Mr Smith, stroking the 
white curly head of his little darlftig. ‘ C/oiiic : now you 
have your place upon “Old Dohbiii,** as you cull my two 
legs, pray proceed with your wonderful adventure.* 

‘ Oh, papa, it was not wonderful^ Bid 1 call it so ? If 
you give it that name^ I shall think that you arc making 
fun of me.’ 

‘ No, no, my pet,* said Mr Smith cncourngingly. ‘ Let 
us have your narrative : you know that 1 like to hear 
all your little talcs and stories ; that I like to he your 
confidant ; so prattle on, and you will Ihid a patient and 
delighted listener in your papa.’ 

.hihniiy had regained his self-possession by this time, 
and thus proceeded: — ‘ You kiiovv, pa]Vri, that my uncle at 
lluurah promised me a drive this evening, because 1 said 
my Ic.^soii in grammar to-day to mamma w'ithoiit a single 
mistake ; so about six o’clock he passed onr house and 
took 1110 up. Wc certainly had a delightful drive of a 
mile or two ; ami I en joyed the I'ool hreeze upon my face ; 
1 even took oil* my hoiinet, and let my mils lly about my 
head hither and thither; for in this hot weather there is no 
fear of catching cold. 1 saw several carriages and buggys 
with fine ladies and gentlemen, and the ladies looked 
quite cool and eorufortablo without bonnets, and their 
snow-white veils just thrown over their heads, fluttering 
in the breeze. Well, after we had seeu all this, and passed 
some pretty houses, flno gardens, dark-looking groves, 
and tall cocoa-nut trees, we were about ten minutes* 
drive from home ; and in the middle of the street was a 
mob collected; “Johnny,” said uncle, “what can this 
be t ” and he drew in his horse, and made him proceed 
slowly to where the people were. As we came closer, we 
heard a great chatterifig, and the crying of an infant. 
Undo gave the reins to Sadoo the groom, who, you know', 
meets us always on our way home from driving, and for 
a short distance can keep up woaderfuUy with the horsd; 
and we walked into the midst of the crowd. 

“Well, my friend,” said uncle, addressing an old 


Brahmin, who was holding the Rqualling baby in his 
ariiLS, “ has any aceident happened t” 

“ Yes, maltamz (or my lord) : as I was in T0nd^*r 
'^***>^® '"'ibl flowers fo xtrew upon the shthic 
of Mtthaaco, I luard a plaintive cry of an infant, and lo 
and behold there was a thieving, prowling jackal drag- 
ging this child by the of the neck, and making^ 
% haste he could to a In^dge of Mysore thoni. See, 
bore are all the murks of tin* teeth; and seo also 

how he has made this tender du'ck bleed. "I of course 
made a gniat ehinior, and brought around me a number 
of the neigliboHrs, and we suorcrilod in rc^cuiug the 
ebild; but who its unfortunate mother is wo do not as 
yet knoWiJ 

‘The Old man had scarcely stopped, v hen wo saw a 
nice young woman coming up also. She iipproiiphqjl, as 
we had dono, from curiosity, and was carrying a qhurrah, 
or water-vessel, upon her hip. She almost covered her 
free, luul resiieftriiUy asked the old Brahmin to let her 
also see the poor infant. But scarcely had she fixed ln;r 
eyes up<iii it, when her ghurrah fell out of her arm, and 
broke into a humlrtsl pieces ; sho rushed to the babv, 
pressed it to her bosom, beat luir forehead, anil began to 
ery oat, “ Why, oh why did J leave you? Oh my «forling, 
my darling !” 

“ Be compofK d,” said my uncle : “ ns you are the mother, 
the chi|^ is in gof)d hands. Seat yourself, iny good 
woman, upon th«i footbinird of the buggy. 1 will drive 
ytiu to my house, and we will do the needful for your 
chihrkt injuries.” ■ . 

‘ So, lifter tho mother and ehild were comfortably 
Heated, awny we drove ; and as soon as nnele arrived at 
bo:m*, he s(‘nt for some w'urui water, and the child was 
earefully waslied and driod, and uncle, spread some 
jilaster, and handed it to t)io woman. * 

“ What am J to do with thin, mahamz? — the baby can- 
not eat this!” We could lianlly help laughing at Lir 
ignorance, although ive w'erc Hony for the baby; so uncle 
applied tJio jiluHtcrh with his own hands; hnt the mother, 
although she poemed pleased and tlmnkrul, asked whether 
satfrou and ebuimm or Hmo would not be better, as tho 
Bengalees found that good for all son-s and achos. 

‘ Uncle smiled, ami added, “Berbajis you may find iny 
plasters he*.er for once, my good woman ; so continue 
them : itml Jiere is a rupee for you to buy a cradle and a 
piece ol blanket ; and do not again feuget to close the 
door after you when you are obliged to leave your baby, 
and go to the tank for water.” 'I'lie poor mother seemed 
crying; she touched my umde’s feet with her foreheatl, 
and kisHing and hugging her child, we watched her for a 
time as she slowly walked towards her hut aiiiongst the 
iiiern trees.* 

‘ Well, Johnny,* said Mr Smith, ‘ J must say you Lave 
told your adventure well and intelligibly ; but you must 
net RuppoHo now’ that jackals Jive aiwat/s upon ehildrori : 
it is not often that they venture into the habitation of 
man to sei/** a living infant. A jackal is a great coward, 
and generally prowls about at night. 
wiift constantly Been; but in the dark nigSts, as yga 
know, they go in packs, and their cry is dismal. Mu^ 
as wo dislike these amiiial.^ they have their uses in crea- 
tion. The jackal and the vulture may be reckoned the 
chief Kotvengers of our Indian clime j but for their vora- 
cious and unfastidious apjietiie, many a dead carcaRO 
would remain, giving out unwhole-some evaporations, and 
iiittko this laud of fever and cholera more unhealthy 
tlian it already is. 

‘ It w'as only the other day that T w'as breakfasting 

with Mr F , when the head of the police canus to 

report that some pilgrims had arrived from Benares in 
a boat, and as their homes were in oue of the villages 
a little ^n the interior, they bivouacked under that 
tree where the butcher di.splays his meat, intending to 
go homo the next day. Most of them found their way 
to the bazaars during the night, and but one poor, old, 
emaciated, carew’orxi, luoneylcsa pilgrim, lay down under 
that tree, never to rise again, for the Jackals attacked 
the sick, feeble woman in the depth of the night, and 
almost picked her bones clean. If she had been able 
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to bestir liorsiclf a little, slie might have seared her 
voracious enemies away; but she suems to have been 
unable either to call out or defend herself. 

*It occasionally happens that a jackal gets rabid; and 
not iiijmy years since, a number of the natives, wJio, you 
know, just lie down in these hot months in tJie open air, 
or in the sheds which serve as verandas to tlicir shops, 
were bitten, and got the hydrophobia; and although^ a 
reward was ollbred for the mad jackal, he was never 
caught nuf killed. Jackals arc fond of fruit, and 
if tliey can get access to a garden, are troublesome, and 
will come and devour our me hn is and cucumbers i they 
like the peaches, too, for which they watch under the 
trees as the ripe ones fall to the ground. Thefj:w;k -fruit 
is a particular favourite with them; and as iltal is a 
fruit which grows low on the tliick branchca and trunks 
of tlie trees, and occasionally at the very root, some- 
times undcrgroiiiul i vcii, the jackal has fre/pieiitly hii 
opportunity of stealing a jack, nr rather of sharing it 
w'itli its lawful owjicr. Sio'me of the>.e fruits, you know, 
are a weight for a man, although the greater part do 
not weigh more than four or five x>ourids. 

*T daresay that thi‘ jackal is the animal which in 
spoken of in Scri]iturc as the wild dog; for instance, 
those who ate up ])oor .re/abel’H body : although the 
I'iiriaJlL dog of our land, a poor neglected WToloh, almost 
a personification of Jiunger, w'ill greedily join in the 
name banquet with the vulture and jacj^al. 

‘Jackals can be tamed : but this is but seldom attempted. 
A dnetor in my regiment, 1 recollect, made a jict of one, 
having first killed its mother in a chase : slie took to the 
earth, and three cubs wetc found by the sporlMncii. 
This denizen of the ivood was f<*nd of sugar, knew Jiis 
own name, and would come readily when called; vet 
he had none of the attachment of a dog, and eventually 
ran ufi'to his wild woods and carrion. 

* The fox is frcipiontly confounded with the jackal in 
India, but certainly not by the natives, who have distinct 
names for them. The Ilengal fox never feeds on carrion, 
but is a clean, smart-looking little animal, about half 
the size of the jackal. 1 have seen a fox in the goveriior- 
gcneral’s jmrk at Uarrackjioor so tame, that she had 
nestled under one of the bungalows, which was raised 
from the ground, and llued to make it dry, and produce 
a circulation of air under it. This creature might be seen 
sneaking out of her shelter in the dusk of the evening, 
and giving out a kind <if faint pleasing ])ark; she would 
built for hours for grubs, gra'^shoppers, and crickets, which 
abouml upon the beautiful sward. No one ever thought 
of coveting this fox’s brush, .lohnny: her life was held 
sacred; and I ilarcsuy the careful mother roared muny a 
brood undisturbed under the protection of the Marquis 
of Jiastings; the noble lord, perhaps, all the tiuic igno- 
rant who was sharing his favour. Now, my rhild, go 
and take your supper, and do not dream that a jackal 
is coming to carry off little Mary.’ 



:URI0HIT1ES OF HOUSING WATliK. ^ 

^ ‘be InglJbr we asfjend, the IckSB the pressure of the at- 
ospliere becomes, and cons^iiently, being to a certain 
extent removed from its surface, wator boils at a iniieh 
lower temperature than below. Many remarkable fuels 
are (le]>endeiit on this, ^irthc nutritious principles in many 
kinds of common animal and vegctriblti food cannot be ex- 
tracted at a tcuipcrature lower ilian 2l'J degrees, therefore 
those who iivi- in very elevated regions, such as tlic plains 
of Mexico, iSic. are rii^prived of many iuxurics which their 
nioro fortunate, lieeause less elcv.tted, neighbours are 
capable of procuring. Tliis is rather remarkable as rebates 
to the monks of St licmani, who live at the Ilosince on the 
Aljjs all an elevation of 8600 feet. They are obliged to llvo 
almost entirely on fried, roasted, and liakcd food, as water 
there boils at ‘JOJ dcsgrocs, which w an insnfliciett heat to 
extract Dm nutritious propcrticH from tho food wdiich they 
proouTe.’ lUnce that isolated community, situated at the 
boundary of tlie beautiful Swiss vall 'ys on the north, and 
the xjlains of Picdinont on the south, seem, as it were, 
cut off from participating in many comfort^ from the Kimple 
met, that Uioy cannot make tlioir boiling water so hot as 
that of their neighbours hclow.--iimaA Ike&, 


THE ‘ PRIEDIIOP,’ OR COURT OK PEACE.* 

* SwRBT sister, come, and let us roam away o’er the fiiio-arched 
bridge, 

And gaze on the sparkling water beneath from the parapet's dizzy 
ridge ; 

Where the boats are sailing rapidly by, laden with fruit and 
flowers ; ^ 

Away to tho city behind the woods, where wo see the tall dark 
towers.' <' 

* No,* said the girl xvith the golden hair, 

^ Whoso blue eyes spake of Heaven and xiraycr ; 

‘ I’d rather far to tho Frlodbof go — 

The court of peace, w'hcie the lindens grow.’ 

* Come, come, let us hie to tho free brood road— tbo folks arc all 
pasHing tliat way, 

With che-orful voices and gaily docked— for you know it is festival- 
day. 

The* liarpa arc twanging beneath tho trees, and there's nulhing 
Nivcjoy and singing; 

And wo shall hear o’er tho valley lone all the bells* so merrily 
ringing.’ 

‘ No,* said the pirl with the golden hnir, 

W how> blue eyos spake of Heaven and prayer ; 

* I’d r.'itlu't fur to the I'Vicdhof go— 

The court of peace, where tho liudeub grow. 

* There arc whispering loaves doM-n this green liinc amid the old 
erofts and trei'S ; 

It is long and winding, but sweet scente float to allim^ the gooil 
boney-bces ; 

It loads to the solemn, cloistered jdle, and ovortho he.iiitiful plains 

Soft musical winds for ever sw'ccp past, as if muriniu'ing anthem 
strains. 

‘ So,* said tho girl with the golden hair. 

Wlniisc blue i>yes spake of Heaven and prayer, 

* Td rather far to tho Friedliof go— 

Tho court of peace, where the lindens grow.’ 

Tin’s brother and sister were parted wid(»; but when fleeting ycui-b 
rolled by. 

He returned lo hi«i native land, to breathe a last and penitent sigh. 

*Alid the ebequered stteuef^cf a roving life— in hut or 'neaiii gor- 
geous dome— 

These w'urds still baiinte«i the bi other's henn, aiul rccollod the 
wanderci home : 

* I'or,* said the girl with the golden hair, 

'Whose blue eyes spake of Heaven and prayer, 

* I'd rallier fur teethe Friedliof gt»— 

Tho comt of ponce, where tlio lindens grow'.* 

ITonio of the prodigal! rest for the w’cary ! Iho path of the Jiut 
below 

Hath pleasures in store for returning sons that waudorors never 
can know : 

A day in tlie court of God’s Indy house is hotter than a thous.'iiid 
passed 

’Mid the vain world’s showr, and will onw'ard load to the comt of 
Heaven at lust. 

* Thus,’ said the girl with the golden hair, 

■^^'bose hlun eyci, spake of Heaven and ijrayer, 

* I'll rather far to tho Vricclhof go— 

The court of i)cace, where the lindens grow.’ 

C.'A. M. W. 
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* Or ‘ burial place,' in German. 




TRITE TOLERANCE. 


^ Wo ougbt,ln Tminanity, no ui6rc to despise a mnn for 
the niififtjrtunoo of the mind, than for those of the body. 


KNOWLEDGE OR TONORAKCE. 

4 It is imiiosKilflo to ttialte j^eoplp undo's tand their igno-,^ 
jntuce ; for it requires knowledge t^peroeive it ; and there- 
fore he that can perceive it hath it Xh^or; ' ' 


Ijublibhod by.W. & R. CHAiwnans. High Btreet. EaSnburgh. Also--' 
slold byl>. Chaw»«bs, 20 Argylo Btrcet, Glasgow ; W. S. Oaa, 
147 Strand, London ; and J. M*Gi..\8KA,i«, *1, H OHyr Street, 
l>ublin.-^F!rinto4 by W. and R. CnAnniiM/RdHihutgh. 
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A 8KF.TCH FOR ClIUIRTMAS-TIMK. 

Who (Iocs not lovo the hour between daylight *nd 
candlelight, the heat of the twenty -four? — the hour of 
ruddy dusk round the lire, when the sense of home and 
its comforts is borne in most strongly upon the mind, 
when the business of the day is ended, and the pleasures 
of the evening begin. This hour, wliich is neither day 
nor night, when people can no longer see to work, and 
yet are reluctant to ring for light, is a sort of overture 
to the full concert of family harriion}’ at and after tea. 
Tlie curtains are not yet drawn, perhaps, and the last 
streak of day lingers about the windows; or perhaps 
it is frosty weather, and the shutters are already shut, 
and the ample curtains drawn close. The father of the 
family, tired with the t<dls of the day, leans hardc in his 
easy- chair on one 8i<le of the lire, and the mother sits 
opposite to him. The little ones toddle or run down 
from nursery and 8(!hool-rooin *, a shulfling of tiny feet 
is heard outside, and they peep iii at the drawing-room 
door to know if they may come in. In they come of 
course ; and papa anil mamma are assaili^d with caresses 
and (luestions ; and then conies a heap of mighty triftes 
that have befallen the small fry during the past day. 
ladder sons or daughters crouch dowg ou ottomans close 
before the fire, book in liand, to catch the flickering 
light from a noisy coal. ]\Lamnia conjures them not 
to try their eyes by reading at firelight. Oh, they 
have only a few more words* to finish that paragraph, 
&c. No, no ; it cannot he allowed'; they must shut up 
their books, and make themselve.s sociable and agree- i 
able to the cadets of the family. ‘Yes, certainly!’! 
exclaims one of these last ; * put away your tiresome 
books, and let us all sit round the fire and {day. Shall 
we, mamma? Do let us, papa.’ 

Tapa and mamma arc very willing to consent ; and 
the family circle is ciuickly formed. Thi^y begin witli — 

‘ CroRp questions and crooked answers ;* ‘1 carry a 
basket;’ or *I love my .Tjovewith an A,’ But these 
games are not sufficiently interesting to keep up atten. 
tion long ; and one of the company, in a kind of despe- 
ration, * Forces a laugh.’ ‘Hal’ cries he, looking into 
his neighbour’s face; ‘Ha!’ answers she instanta- 
neously , ‘Hal* says the next as quickly ; ‘ Ha ! ba ! 
Im ! ’ say they all, one after another, like lightning, till 
the merriment, instead of artificial, becomes natural, 
and the forced laugh ends in a general roar. 

Encouraged by this sucoossfol effort of genius, a little { 
boy starts up from a f|oo^tool, and looking down upon 
an ima gin ary drucu, B^aes a couple of visionary drum- 
sticks, and begins to beat the tattoo uiwn nothing. 
Another, darting out his left hand, moves his right 
swiftly across it, and thus diseSurses most ^uent 
no-music upon the violin ; another cottrisrts bis two 


hands into a trumpet, which he blows with all his 
might ; a young girl pla3is the Polka upon a phantom 
piano, while her sister strum -strums the hack of a 
cliaijr for a guitar ; and even the papa, fired with the 
enthusiasm of art, hut choosing an easy instrument, ibr 
fear of marring the concert, turns round a fictitious 
hurdy-gurdy strepitu. And all the while each of 
the hand sings out wliilo he plays— * liow-de-dovr goes 
the drum ;^tw'ang, tw'ang, goes the harp ; toot, too, hno, | 
goes the horn ; twecalle dee, tw'ccdle doe, goes the violin,’ 
&c. till luanima stops her cars and the music. 

These games arc too uproarious to last; and so, as 
they are sitting quietly down to recover themselves, 
the youngest child picks up a very light feather from 
the carpet, and blows it to his neighbour. The latter, 
in turn, blows it from him ; and although some arc * 
indignant at tlui triJling nature of the aniii5(;meiit, not 
one can refrain from giving the feather a puff as it 
passes ; and at last, when a stronger breatli makes it 
mount into the air, it is wonderful to sec the keen 
eyc.s and pursod-up lips that await its descent, and the 
eager competition that at last sets the whole circle 
puff-puffing at the same time. 

• ‘VcRtnilp, 

I Bcc yo, yr profane ones, all tUo wlitlo’ — 

but yet that feather, that enticing spirit of imitation, 
that pufl'-puffing, and that competition, might be the 
subjects of a homily too grave for Chrlstmas-timc ! 

A reaction, however, takes place. Some of the party i 
(neither tho youngest nor the oldest) are ashamed of 
having been betrayed into such silly enjoyment, and 
set themselves to recall to memory a newer and better 
game ; one that reijuircs more skill, and affords scope 
for the exercise of ready talent or an active memor3'. 

‘ Capping verses ’ is an old game that seldom fails to 
please young people who have a good store of poetry in 
th^ir* heads. . Then there is, ‘Svhat is my thought 
like?’ — ‘Ilovr, when, and where did you find it?’— 

‘ Proverbs ’ — and othei s of tho kind. 

The best of these, ns requiring most clcvcmm to 
play it well, is decidedly, ‘What is my thought like?’ 
This is still a general favourite ; and some thirty years 
ago it was a very fashionable game among the highest 
classes. If,* dear reader, you have- been so intently 
occupied with tho hmineifs of life that you liave had no 
time to become acquainted witli such things, ask tho 
first girl of sixteen you meet how people play at * What 
is my thought like ?’ and she will tell you all about It ; 
and, unless ^ou are a very dull individual (which we 
are loath to believe), she will make you oonipetontlM> 
distinguish yourself in the game on the llfst oppor- 
tunity. In the meantime, you may imagine tlrnt .in a 
fircle of young, old, or middle-aged perSi^s— for the 
number of our years is of no consequence, if we have 
only sense enough to enjoy — on individual has con- 
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ccivcJ the important thought on -which the amusement 
is to hinge. This thougiit ho writes down in secret, 
and then demands peremptorily of the company, one by 
one, * Wliat is my thought lil^ ? ’ Who can tell what 
an unknown thought is like? One replies at random 
that it is like the table ; another that it is like a lamp- 
post ; a tliird that it is very like a whale ; and so on ; 
and when all have answered, the writtem document is^ro- 
duced, avd the thought declared. It is then the business 
of each of the guessers, under pain of a forfeit, to prove 
tlie resemblance he h'as ventured to suppose ; and it may 
be imagined that some morriiiicnt is produced by the 
striking contrasts and wihl incongruities of the two 
objects. On one Occasion, when a i)artyiin high life 
were deeply engaged in llie game, tlie mystic thought, 
when disclosed, jiroveil to be ‘Jjord Castlereagh.’ How 
could Lord ('astlm-agh be like a table, or a lamp-post, 
or a whale? Vlutart'li hhusclf, one would think, could 
not have told, eajiital as he W'as at parallels ; but when 
Moon*, who was among the xjhiyers, was rigorously* 
ordered to describe the resemblance between his lord- 
ship and the thing he had himself named — a pump — 
tl»e whole comjuxny gathered round the pof:t, eager to 
witness his discomfiture. Thomas the Rhymer opened 
his oracular lips without a moment’s hesitation, and 
replied — 

* Ut'cnuho it Jm an .awkwiinl thing oj, wood. 

That up iiTui 4lo\vu iii> .awkward nrrn doth hway. 

And coolly •'pout, and hiKtiit, and Mpout away, 

* In one weak, wahhy, cvoiUibliiiK flood !' 

But of all these fireside games, the most charming, 
fascinating, tantalising, and difilcult to achieve, is tlie 
making of cento verses. Bouts-rimts is very easy indeed 
• compared with it, and consequently far inferior to it 
as ail art. In case our readers should not know what 
cento verses are, we will quote for tJicir enlightenment 
the following ]»iissagc on the subject from DTsraeli’s 
‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ * In the “ Scribleriad” we 
find a good ueeouiit of the cento. A cento firimarily 
signifies a cloak made of patches. In pex^try. it denotes 
a work wholly coinpoundod of verses or passages taken 
promiscuously from other authors, only disposed in a 
new form or order, so us to compose a new work and a 
now* meaning. Ausonius has laid down the rules to be 
ob.servtd in comiiiKsing cento.s. The pieces may be 
liikcu either from the same jwet, or from several, and 
the verses may be either taken entire, or divided into 
tw'o -one-half to be connected with another half taken 
elsewhere, but tw*o verses are never to be taken together. 
Agreeably to these rules, be has made a pleasant nuptial 
cento from Virgil. Tlie Empress Eudosia wrote the 
life of Jesus Christ in centos taken from Uomcr, and 
I’rfjba f’alcoiiiu from A^irgil.’ 

After speaking of such very elaborate performances, 
we are almost ashamed to offer our readers a few cento 
Verses, tlie product of our own family circle. But as 
they may give them a moment’s amusement, and will 
serve as an example of tho kind of thing, we w£l i\et 
them down here 

* On Linden wli(>n the siln was low,' 

‘ A frojf he would a-wooinf; go;’ 

* Jlo tii^hml a hivli and lireaMicd a prnyor 

' None but the bravo Uom-tvc the fair.’ 

' A u'ciiUo knight was pricking o'er tliu pluiri,’ 

* UeinoU', imfriradcAl, melancholy, slow 

* Onms and itoniutums shall his flight '-cHtrain/ 

* Or who would suffer beujg hero below 1' 

* The youngest of tho sister arts ' 

‘ Was born on tho o]K‘n sea,’ 

‘ The rest wore slain in Chevy- Chase ’ 

‘ Under the greenwood troo.' 

' At nir'im the blaokcook trims his jetty win A/ 

‘ And saya— rimiexnbrance saddening o'er each brow *— 

* Awake my St John I— leave all meaner things 1* 

" Who would bo free, tbeiDselver> must strike the blow r ’ 

* It was a friar of orilerB gray/ , 

' * SiiU harp'ing on my daughter ; ' 

‘ fiister spirit, come away* 

* Aoruss this stormy water.' 


* On the light fantastic toe,' 

* Othello’s occu}>ation’s gone/ 

* Maid of Athens, ero 1 go,* 

‘ Were tho last words of M.'irmion.’ 

‘ There was a sound of revelry by night’ 

‘ In Thebes’ streets three thouhand years ago,' ^ 

' And comely virgins cimiu with garlands dight ' 

‘ To censure Kaf o, and pious Hope forego.' 

* Oh I the young Lochinvar has come out of the west,’ 

* An under-bi^d, flno-spukon fellow was he ; ’ 

' A back droi>ping in, an expan.Hinn of chest/ 

* Far more than 1 ouce could foresee.’ 

Now I daresay it seems a remarkably easy thing to 
the reader to make a cento verse : we can assure him 
that it is often a wery difficult thing to make a legiti- 
mate one ; but theu it must Ixi confessed that it is ex- 
tremely interesting and amusing to chase a fitting line 
through all the poets of one’s acquaintance, and catch 
it at last. Any x>crson wlio is anxious to try the diffi- 
culties of cento vcrse-niaking may do so, and greatly 
oblige us by finding a fuurtti line to the following. It 
has baffled our skill and memory many times : — 

* When Miifiic, heavenly niaidl wats young,’ 

* And little to bo trusted,’ 

‘ Then first tho orenture found a tongue,' 

But if it is difficult to make cento verses, it would soctn 
likewise to be difficult to recognise them when made. 
We remember hearing Jolin (Salt exjircss some dissa- 
tisfaction with the verdict of the Edinburgli Reviewers 
upon his Five Tragedies, and more esiieciall^* the one 
entitled ‘ Lady Macbeth.’ Tliis verdict, hornc of our 
readers may remember, went the length of a finding of 
insanity; and it is no wonder that the author was dis- | 
contented, since the tragedy in question W'as, as ho ; 
assured us, n ceritofrom ShakspearS! ' 

In making cento verses, when this is done as a game, j 
the guiding association is the rhyme; but ' ])ro verbs' ; 
exercise tJie ingenuity, and even reciuire a certain de- ' 
gree of critical acumen. In the a)>sence of an iiidi- ; 
vidual from the room, the party pitch upon some well- j 
known proverb, anil cacli person takes charge of one of ! | 
the words it < joritains. When the one wdiose judgment is ■ 
to be put to tlic proof re-enters, be is iierinitted to ask r 
of eaeii of tho corqpany a question on any indifferent 
subject that may occur to him ; and in the answers, all 
must take care to introduce tlie word tliey have charge 
of. If these answers are ingeniously framed, and tlie 
proverb is of a reasoiiabU; leiigtli, the hunt for it is 
difficult and exciting ; but very sliort proverbs are too 
easily discerned to afford much amusement, l^et us 
suppose, for instance, that tiio one in question is, ‘ All 
is not gold that glitters.’ In this case the words ' all — | 
is — not~that’ introduced into the resjiective answers 
give no clue; but if the person who undertakes * gold* 
is not very careful to use it in such a way as to prevent 
its leaving any impression upon the memory of tlie 
questioner, it is easily connected with * glitters,’ and so 
* the cat gets out of tho bag’ at once. 

Some fireside games aspire to nothing higher than 
‘ raising a laugh’ by means of sheer absurility. Of these 
the * Newspaper’ is perhaps the most amusing in prac- 
tice, although but for this it would hardly be deserving 
of the dignity of print. The company, sitting in a semi- 
circle, assume various trades — such as that of a grocer, 
a cook, a draper, &c. ; and when the niader of the news- 
paper — who usually selects an important despatch- 
pauses and looks steadfastly at one of the party, he or 
she must immediately help him out with one or two 
words relating to the particular trade adopted by the 
individual. The following reading, for instance, may 
take place : — ^ 

’Early in the morning thcr whole’ Gohkins at one, 
who instantly continues)-^ 

Dinner-service 

* Was in motion. Detachments from the suburbs had 
put themselves in’-* 

Vinegary 
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‘ Armed citizens occupied the’— 

Frying-pans ; 

‘ Others had taken possesaion of the’ — 

Cotton-l>alls ; 
a'lau^'d the’— 

Marrow bones ; 

‘ And surrounded the’ — • 

S(us8ors. 

* All were prepared to’ — • 

Break tumblers. 

* All the powder and lead which they found in the’ — 
Sugar hogsheads 

‘ AV ere taken. Tho entire Polytechnic Scliool came 
out to' — ^ j 

Make gingerbread ; 

‘ Tho students of law and medicine imitated the’— 
AVorktjd iiiusliu ; 

* In fact Paris appeared like a’ — 

Cliopping block ; 

‘ All the shops were’ — ^ 

Cut bias ; 

‘ And royal guards, lancers, Swiss, and’-- 
Teapots, 

‘ AVero jlrnwn up on all sides,’ 

* I love my Love with an A’ has been for many years 
considered as the exclusive property of children and 
childish persons. Strange as it may appear, that childish 
game miis once a fashionable pastime w'ith grown-up 
people ; and pet)ple, too, belonging to lordly, court (iir(;l(*s. 
Pepys, Homewliere in Tiis Diary, relates that he vrent one 
day into a room in Whitehall, which lie supposed to be 
u(!cupied by state oflioers transacting business, where he 
found instr-atl a large imriy of the highest personages of 
tl»e court in full dress sitting in a circle (nn the (ground, 
jf our memory bo not treacherous), playing with great 
animation at ‘J love ray Love with an A;' ‘which/ 
adds that slirewd, lord-revering prig, ‘did ainaxe me 
mightily.’ I’he two merriest persons in that uproarious 
[).'irty were, it seems, the young Duke of Monmouth, 
tlien a mere hoy. and his still younger bride, Ann, 
Duchess of Hucdeuch. lattlc did that light -he.arted 
girl think of tho melancholy fate ^^luch awaited her : 
of the cruel beheading of that beloved bridegroom, of 
tlie long, long years of dreary widowhood, Still less did 
she foresee that a poet of a later day would select her, 
ill her lone retirement in ‘ Newark’s stately tower,’ as 
the fittest lady to figure in a romantic poem as the 
patroness of genius, ‘ neglected and oppressed.’ But 
Scott’s story might have been true, and the duchess 
might liave listened to such a lay as that of the Last 
Minstrel, in tiso dim twilight, beside the great fire of the 
state-room at Newark; and a better fireside amuse- 
ment she could not have had, for music is the very best 
amusement fur that delicious hour betvreen day and 
night. A simple ballad, well sung, with or without 
a('comx>animent, is, after all, better than the best fire- 
side game. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The names of the discoverers of voltaic electricity are 
yet fresh on the page of history, while their discovery 
is already efiectiiig some of the most remarkable 
changes upon the condition of human society. It is 
not long since we began to speak by tbc electricity of 
the pile ; more recently we have learned to yirint, and 
later still to draw tlierebyj and wo do all this at dis- 
taiiiiCB as far apart as the opposite extremities of our 
land— although, in fact, with the necessary applianoes, 
our communications might circle the earth. Now we 
are told tliat the sumo swift-fiying aud versatile energy 
is to turn our darkness into light, and to introduce little 
artificial suna or moons m illumine our dwellings : in 
other words, we are to have among our sources of arti- 
ficial light, that produced by the electric fluid, or the 
Electric Light. As this beautiful invention has been 
submitted by the patentee to our minute inspection, wo 
concoive that a notice of it, accompanied with a general 


sketch of the subject, is likely, in our inventive era, to 
excite a lively interest among a large body of our 
readers. 

The idea of producing artificial light by means of.the 
electric energy developed by the solid ami liciuid elo- 
incnts of the voltaic circle, as combined in the varying 
forips of galvanic batteries, is nut new. The celebrated 
and lamented chemical philosopher Professor Daiiicll, 
writes in his work on Chemical Philosophy—* AVhon 
passing between two charcoal pinntu, the duration of 
the disruptive discharge of the voltaic battery renders 
it the most syilemlld source of U(fht wliich is under the 
command o4.*irt.’ And in tlni works of moat, writers on 
this science,' the dazzling intensity of the liglit produced 
by the method we shall Inive presently to ilescribe us 
particularly noticed. The first yiractieal exhibition of 
the electric light appears to have taken ydace iii the 
ypr 184;j at Paris. For some time an ingfiiiioii.s person 
of tile iiaine of Achereau liad been making applications 
to difierent individuals of BUi»crior fortuuo and influence 
for jTatronage and siipi»orfc in tlic introduction of a new 
descrijition of artificial light. Sm’ceeding at length in 
obtaining a sufllcieiitly large ajiparatus, and permiHsion 
to make his experiments in the IMuce de la Concorde at 
Paris, the day was fixed, and ahirgc number of jicrsons 
— it is said^four or five thousand- -were iircsent to wit- 
ness the spectacle.* ’J'he liour ajipointcd w'us nine in 
the evening, and the apparatus was lixt'd on the base of 
one of the statues. All that W'as visible was u ghisS 
globe of about 12 inches diameter, with a movable re- 
flector attached to it ; and a couple of wires descending 
from it to some galvanic apjairaliis at the foot of the 
erection. Lntil a litthi before nine o’clock in the even- 
ing all was in darkness, so far as the simple mechanism 
was concerned ; but tlie J’lace was illuminated with its 
usual complement of 100 large-sized gas-burners. Tlic 
proper signal being given, the goilvanic circuit was com- 
pleted by the junetion of tlie wires, and almost instantly 
the light of duy seemed to burst upon tite entire ur.-*a. 
Although all tlie gas-lights were burning, they seemed 
in the glare of this new source of light to * pale tlieir 
iriefreetual fires/ as in the pure daylight itself. A large 
number of them were then put out ; but the amount of 
light did not seem to he in the least diminished : at the 
distance of 100 yards it was possible to read luodcrate- 
siztd print with great facility. The astonishment and 
apidause of the populace were equally great, and the 
exhibition excited for some time mw'.h interest in the 
scientific circles of I’aris. We believe that the sciiemo 
was afterw'ards taken up with a view to light the entire 
city of I’aris by means of one vast light, to be called 
the * artificial sun.’ Owing, Jimvever, iirall probability, 
to some defect in the niechanical arrangcinents of tlie 
light, the wliole affair w'as dropped, and seems to have 
excited little or no attention until lately. 

In the customary experiments of the laboratory upon 
the marvels of galvanic electricity, the xihenornenun has 
long been familiar to us ; and the experiment is com- 
monly made by attaching to the extremities of the 
wires of the galvanic apparfAus a couple of pencils of 
charcoal pared to a fine point When the points are 
brought into contact, and the circuit thus completed, 
the electric agency passes through with such intense 
activity us to kindle them, and they may then be 
gently withdrawn, when the beautifbl ax>pcararic‘.c of 
a brilliant and dazzling arc of light is seen somewhat 
in this form — supposing the straight lines to represent 
the charcoal points, and the half-curve the arc of light 
— . The light is yet longer and more brilliant in 
a vacuum— a strong evidence that it is not due to any 
process of cpmbustion. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this experiment, ,that {tarticles 
of the ciharcoal appear to fly from one pole, and to 
be carried over to the other, lii some euSMBriments 
made by an American philosopher, the (me pole being 
dharcoiU, and the other plumbago, fused p4rti(Aes of the 
latter substance were transported to the charcoai pointy 
I which sensibly increased in length. It may save con- 
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fusion of ideas to state here, that we shall in the re- 
mainder of this article use the more correct expression 
electrode when it is necessary to sjieak of ^thc ' ^dcs* of 
the battery. - Some splendid experiments on this sub- 
ject were made some time since at tlie Itoyal Insti- 
tution. I’osscssin^ a battery power of the enormous 
number of 2000 plates, the experimenters were enabled 
to display some of the most brilliant results of galiranic 
cnerj^y. * The stream of light in their case extended to 
the length of 4 inches ; and the decoraposiiig and in- 
candescent powers of the instriimciit have rarely been 
c(iuallcd. Professor Daniell, witli a combination of 
seventy of his beautiful batteries, produced a dazzling 
flame to the extent of an inch in length. iMr Children 
has given an account of some of his experiments, which 
I ^ill be found in the ‘ Philosopliical Transactions,’ made 
! with one of the most gigantic galvanic batteries ever 
constructed. The plates of this great apparatus exposed 
a surface of .^2 scinare feet ; there were twenty-one cells, 
the capacity of whicli was 945 gallons. Other experi- 
menters have likewise been engaged upon this sufeject, 
but without bringing it to a successful practical issue. 
The principal difficulties have beem — the want of a con- 
stant, equable, and continuously-acting galvanic battery 
of sufficient energy, and of a form of mechaniesl arrange- 
ment by which the steadiness of the light and the 
unvarying distance of the gradually -const.ming elec- 
trodes should bo maintained. Thtf recent invention of 
Messrs Brett and Little, and the preceding one of Pro- 
Vessor Daniell, have obviate<l much of the former diffi- 
culty; but the other remained unsnrmounted until the 
present discovery solved the problem. 

The electric light has recently been exhibited in 
, several parts of London. It was first introduced, w'c 
believe, at the extensive rooms frequently employed for 
public meetings in Hanover Square. The rooms were, 
as usual, lighted with cliandeliers of wax candles, with 
a honsiderable number of oil-lamps; the total amount 
of light being considered to he equal to 200 or 300 %vax 
candles. On the lecture-table was the light apparatus, 
a rather elegant object, covered with a tall glass shade. | 
All things being made ready, the galvanic circuit was 
completed, and in a few seconds the whole apartment 
was filled with such a blaze of diffiLsive light, as caused 
the now dimly-burning candles and lamps to .assume 
the muddy and lack-lustre aspect they bear in ordinary 
i sunlight. Every object in this large room was brightly 
illuminated, and as an assistant turned the liglit on and 
ofi' at pleasure, the transition w'as as violent as from 
broad day to evening twilight. The paintings on the 
ceiling were displayed in a manner not often witJicssod 
on one of our brightest London summer days; and, 
what was very remarkable, the tone of tlie colours w'as 
precisely similar to that which they are seen to possess 
in real daylight All the delicate intershadings of the 
yellows, grays, flesh-tints, and even of greens and blues^ 
were brilliantly defined, and in all respects conveyed 
the daylight impression to the ej^e. Tlie ligl;^ was i 
about equal to that of 700 or 800 standard ^ax 
candles, yet a lady’s bonnet might have covered the 
entire apparatus; and tne actual source of light did 
not occupy un area of more than an inch in every 
direction, if so much. The rays were then concen- 
trated by a |K»werfal lens, and directed upon some 
pictures, which were placed for that purpose ou the 
side of the room. The eifcct was as if a sunbeam had 
; been snatched from the long-retired luminary himself, 

I and thrown in all its pure radiance on the painted 
1 canvas : so brilliant was the illumination, that in the 
surrounding mifrors it was perfectly easy to see the 
pure colours of the pictures reflected as if by day. By 
means of a glass prism, a spectacle yet more beautiful 
was shown : this was the display of the prittmaiic spec- 
trwm, the entire number of the rays being present, and 
' in brilliancy not to be distinguisbed from the same as 
shown by the decomposition of the true solar lig!;|.. 
Perhaps one of the most striking liisplays of the cha- 
racter of the electric light ' followed. The electrodes 



were immersed in a globe of water, and still the light 
continued gli^aming forth in "all its brilliancy. Those 
who are familiar with tho.oxyhydrogeii light, and the 
peculiarly white, and somewhat intense light of the 
camphine lamp, might have felt doubtful of /ho result 
of a contrast with these, but the electric eflulgcnce 
outshone botli to a«remarkahle degree. It was stated 
at the time that a volume of light equul to that of 
10,000 wax candle^ could l>c evolved by the apparatus 
from a square inch of actual illuminating surface. The 
light hurnetl^ to use in this case an expressive, but 
incorrect phrase, with great steadiness' and uniformity 
for a considerable time, but with the interruption of 
a temporary flickering, arising from some metallic im- 
purities in the charcoal electrodes. It was said that a 
light of from 1 candle to 100,000 might be 'obtained 
and sustained by this new .system -, and >v?th regard to 
the cost of production, the light of 100 wax candles 
was obtainable at the rate of a penny an hour, or about, 
as it is stated by ibe inventor, one-twelfth less than 
tiKi cost of gas for the same period, and producing the 
same degree of illumination. 

Through the kindness of the inventor, we were per- 
mitted a private examination of the light apparatus, 
wliich wo shall now proceed to describe. It consists 
of an upright stand, about 12 or 14 inches higli, and 
5 or 6 in diameter. The lower part is devoted, for 
about the height of throe inches, to the necessary me- 
chanism connected with the movements of the elec- 
trodes. This is covered with a brass plate, and the 
apparatus is concealed from view by being surrounded 
cither with a casing of 'wood, or by entering into 
some part of an ornamental pedestal of an ordinary 
tahlo-lamp. From the brass plate three curved pieces 
of iron rise, meeting at the top in the form of the ribs 
of a cupola. Urie of these is connected with one of 
the wires of the galvanic battery, and the electrode 
is hold in contact with it and the others by little 
screws, being so placed as to hang like a pendant from 
the point where the three curves of iron meet. From 
the centre of this jdato the lower electrode is seen to 
rise, carried by ark upright piece of brass, which w orks 
up and doAyn in the plate, so as to bring the lower 
electrode either nearer to, or to remove it to a greater * 
di&tance from, the upper one; or, when neocss.ary, to 
make botli touch dne another. 

On removing the case, the simple and beautiful 
contrivance by which tlie electric-light problem is con- 
sidered to be solved is exposed to view. It is a com- 
hination of electro - magnetic motion and clockwork. 
The latter is very simple. It consists merely of a 
spring -barrel, actuating a 'fly’ to regulate its speed, 
and setting in motion a little wheel, near the circum- 
ference of whicli a small pin is fixed, wliich commu- 
nicates an eccentric motion to a short bar, working 
ill a straight slit in its upper part. What is required 
is to produce a movement of the lower electrode either 
up or down ; but the clockwork movements are all in 
one direction — say from left to right, or so as to move 
the rod carrying the electnxie iipwar^ only. This 
rod is connected at its lower part with a rack, or 
toothed portion, into which a small ratchet-wheel 
w'orks, wiiieli is placed on a horizontal axis, likewise 
carrying a toothed wheel of a larger size, so that when 
this horizontal axis turns round, the little ratchet- 
wheel raises or depresses the toothed rack, and conse- 
quently the electrode connected with its upper end. It 
is in the manner by which motion is communicated to 
this horizontal axis that the alternate' rising or falling 
movement is effected. Wo have already mentioned the 
little eccentric wheel as in connection with a flat bar or 
lever, and thus communicating to the latter a movement 
from side to side. Tliis level^as attached to its centre 
a little curved piece of brats, having a book nt each end, 
very similar in form to the part called, we believe, the 
'escapement* of a dock pendulum, only with these re- 
markable diffi!|!Gncef<^l«^ That it moves on a little 
pivot, so as, hy tts being either Toised or depressed, It 
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would bring one or other of its hooked extremities into 
the cogs of the toothed wliecl on tlic horizont^ axis ; 
and 2^4 I'hat these hooks i^;t in opposition to one an- 
othcFf so tliat when one fulls into the cogs of the wheel, 
it causpy t to turn round in one direction, and the other 
is rajBe(inip so as not to act ; or wlien the other falls 
into connection with the same whcpl, it pushes it round 
in the opposite direction, the hook which was formerly 
acting being now in its turn made inactive. Now, from 
this description, it becomes manifest that nil we want, 
in order to send the electrode up or down, is some deli- 
cate conttivance which should cause this hooked piece 
to be either raised or depressed ; fur if we raise one of 
its hooked ends, the opposite one immediately works 
the wheel round one way, an<l driTtss the electrode up ; 
while, if we raise the other, a precisely opposite result 
takes place, and the electrode falls. Here lies the 
grand secret of the apparatus, and it is here that 
the electro-magnetic motion of which we spoke comes 
into play, and not only holds in clieck, but, with 
absolute will, directs the movements of tlie entire 
portion of the rest of tho apparatus. A delicate 
bar of thin metal is attached to this movable hooked 
piece w'hich plays such an important part. According 
as this bar is raised or depressed, so does it eitlier cause 
one or other of tlie hooked emls to drop into the teeth 
of the wheel, and so turn it round in one or other 
direction. 

The last requisite is a motor power, by which this bar 
should be aliccted so as to produce whichever of these 
movements (up or down) is rendered necessary by the 
circuinstarices of the case. At one side of the portion 
of the stand in which this mechanism is contained will 
he seen a circular box, around which a coil or tw^o of 
copper wire is wound : this contains a bar of soft iron ; 
and in its centre a little rod moves up and down, to the 
lower end of which a piece of iron is connected, and to 
the upper the bar moving tlie hooked piece of which 
we have spoken. Now when the current of electricity 
passes along the copper wire, it renders the bar of 
iron around which it is colled a magnet,* and therefore 
capable of attracting the piece of iQin at tho bottom of 
the little upright rod. lu so doing, the latter is made 
to rise; and in consequence the bar rises, and the 
hooked piece is raised at one end; this brings the 
c.lockwork into immediate motion, uud the electrode is 
moved by it in one direction. Should the current 
become feeble, the piece of iron is no longer sustained 
by the electro-magnet, and the little rod falls, causing 
the bar to fall, and making the opposite hook now to 
act upon the wlieel ; so that the electrode is moved in 
precisely the opposite direction. Thus a beautiful prin- 
ciple of self-regulation is established ; for as it is a law 
of the electric energy not to he able to leap beyond a 
certain distance from one electrode to tho other, it 
follows that -the greater the distance of separation, the 
greater will bo the difficulty of the passage of the cur- 
rent from one electrode to the other; and thus a 
retarding power is exercised over the battery, which 
may be putting forth too much energy at tho time. 
Should, however, the current become feeble, as has just 
been remarked, the soft iron bar ceases to be a magnet, 
the little rod drops, and the distance between the elec- 
trodes is lessened, until they may actually touch one 
another, thus facilitating the passage of the enfeebled 
current from one electrode to the other. Tho xirinciplc, 
ill fact, is precisely that of the ‘ governor ’ invented by 
..Watt for the regulation of tho steam-engine ; too much 
force and too little being equally made to regiUate and 
counteract themselves. It is hoped this description of 
this most beautiful contrivance will be fully intelligible 
to all who wiU go carefully through it, endeavouring, as 
they read, to. realise thovtliiiigs spoken of : but it may 
be some. help to the mind tq know that in some of the 
illustrated papers ft very clear sketch of the apparatus 

* Tho writer of this arlicte lieto prAupposes that the reader ia 
aqqnainttfd iviLh the phenofiaeoa off • induced niogiietistu.* 


may be found, and deserves attentive examination. We 
believe that thc^ application of the self-regulating prin- 
ciple just cxplahicd. which must be nousideted 
the most clever and mind-indicative mechanical ioge* 
nuities of our day, is the principal basis on which 'the 
patent right is founded. 

Toe character of the electric light presents several 
remnrkahly interesting features, most of which lielong 
to no other artificial light whatever, and assimilate it 
to tliat of the sun itself. Some of these have been 
already mentioned. The heat evolved is vastly dispro- 
portionate to tho light produced, as may lie conceived 
from the fact, that the lamp, when pouring forth a 
volume of r|rht equal to 800 candles, did not emit more 
heat than that of one Argand lamp, equal to G or 7 
candles. The light is independent of combustion; heiwe 
it neither adds to, nor takes from, the air of the room 
in which it is used ; and this is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that it is made to burn in a close reservoir. 
How great an advantage this niust prove may be w'ell 
imagined by those whose lungs have suffered from the 
products of gas combustion ! It appears, in fact, to be 
a pure light of incandescence, and something more, 
depending iii»oii a peculiarity of the electric energy ; 
certainly incandescence alone will not account fur the 
intense brilliancy of the light, nor, indeed, for other 
and more striking circumstances. The light has been 
displayed not only^ii air and under water, but also in 
alcohol, ether, siilphnrct of carbon, and in atmospheres 
of c.arbonic acid, nitrogen, and hydrogen. Straiigb 
to say, this extraordinarx^ light reveals its kindred 
nature with that of <iay by its being found to possess 
those chemical powers of decomposition which are 
known under the name of arlinism.* I*reparations of^ 
silver, wliich turn black when exposed to daylight,* 
blacken also in the glare of the electric effulgence ; and 
the chemical union of the mixed gases hydrogen and 
chlorine has been effected by placing a jar containing 
them in ilie light of the lamp. These results must sur* 
prise every one, and we have scarcely a doubt that by 
their means some light will be reflected upon that 
obscure subject— the cause of solar light. The con- 
sumption of carbon in the electrodes is about half an 
inch an hour.* 

Among the advantages w'hich it is said to be calcu- 
lated to produce, the iiatentees say, ‘ It will be eminently 
valnahle fur lighthouscH, railway stations, signal lights, 
dockyards, theatres, public buildings, &c. ; for large 
shops where the exposure of delicate-coloured fabrics is 
necessary ; together witli its application for the light- 
ing of private houses, as it requires no ventilation, and 
can lie put in uxicration anywJiere at a comparatively 
small cost, and with perfect safety. Tlie wires might 
be arranged as neatly as bell-wires. Eor lighthouses 
it deserves to he separately noticed, on account of the 
immense benefit of its penetrating and powerful cha- 
racter, the remarkable cconom}' of its adoption, and the 
facility of working such a light by submarine, wires from 
aAy station that might be selected, without the ucces-* 
sity of erecting a building exactly at the spot whore the 
beacon may be required to de set up.’ If these can be 
all realised, the discovery will indeed be a boon to 
science and to man of no ordinary kind. 

In conclusion, there can be no question as to the im- 
measurable superiority of the light itself : in pure and 
brilliant lustre, and in far-penetrating power, it is com- 
parable only with solar light. But it is equally cer- 
tain that tlierc are some arduous difficulties in the way 
of its adoption, particularly for in-door use. The tardy 
manner in which gas— a source of light so easy, and so 
readily intelligible to tho humblest capacities — has been 
admitted ijito our houses, causes us to speak ^ith cir- 
cumspection as to the ingress of a new arUftoUd' light 
absolutely demanding the sharp attention of a 
clearly-informed mind for its permanence, and jmwer* 
In the case of carburetted hydrogen, all trouble of 

* See Journal, No. SS, nev.ssrles. - 
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the manufacture is spared us : on turning a tap, we 
have a perpetual light if wc please without further 
troublc,^ This can never be said of the electric light, 
since each light requires a separate system of battfTy 
cells ; and these must be looked alter, cleaned, and re- 
newed from time to time. On such points, liowever, 
experience will supply the best decision ; and we sin- 
cerely trust it may be favourable. For signal ligjits, 
or for public illumination, as in large buildings, where 
it is au attendant’s especial duty to look to the lights, 
wc have little hesitation in expressing our hope and 
belief that this new and splendid light will eventually 
supersede every other. 

^ 

THERE ARE KAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 

A TALK. 

BV Tirn LATK M fi.S JA M !■ b f!RA\.+ 

Perhaps there are no disagreements in wliicli the eon- ' 
tending parties arc s(» hard to ho reconciled as those 
designated ‘ family quarrels.’ Why this is the ca4b is 
a question involving a multitude of considerations, on 
only one or two f>f which we can ht iefiy toueli at presrmt. 
It may proceed in some degree from the same principle 
on which is groundeil the old adage, ‘Familiaviiy breeds 
contempt* * He is my own relation surelv I have a 
right to advise him.’ * She is my (’^nisin ; if is hard if 
one cannot 8p(*ak one’s mind frecl.v to so in?ar a eoniiec- 
t\pn forgetting that the very indis^soliible nature of the 
tie existing between tlie ]»aTtieR is, as in a marriage, an 
extra rcsson for that forbearance 'wliieli sliouhl ever be 
practised between man and man. .Again, tltcre .arc oft(*n 
in families clashing interests, requiring the exercise of 
•justice, kindneKS, and impartiality, to adjust them sati«- 
factorily, and these qualities are by no means so com- 
mon as some less amiable ones. No small ])ortion of 
the quarrels in families begin from this source. J5ut if 
li\mily quarrels are bitter and vindi<!tive, there is an- 
otlier less open species of w'arfarc perpetually going on in 
some families, which is not so easily defined or even so 
easily njeoneiled. ‘A shyness,' ‘a coldness* — these are 
the terms by which it is designated ; and it consists in a 
thousand little uncharitable acts and fcclvigs, in which 
both parties are generally prett}' equally to blame, nic 
fact of who was the original aggressor, or what the 
aggression was, is lost in the distance; hut each has a 
multitude of complaints to make of the other, and this 
continued unpleasantness is thus kept up and fomented 
by the commission of numerous faults on both sides. 
In illusfcr,ation take the following true story, 

dames and William Holton were brothers, residing in 
a flourishing manufacturing town — the eldest and 
youngest of a large family, the intermediate branches 
of which were scattered through tlie four quarters of 
the world, tlames, the elder, had also passed a good 
pwtion of his early life abroad, and returning to his 
native country with a considerable property, had been 
drawn by the strength of natural affection, first to-«si4, 
and secondly to settle in the locality where bis only 
near relative now in England was already residing. 
■\Villiam bad been married for two or three years, and 
was the fath-er of two eliildren, a boy and a girl. He 
had married a lady of small ready -money pnqxirty', 
which had been very useful to him in a business re- 
quiring a more extensive capital than he had himself 
possessed; and she, being whaf is usually called a 
‘clever manager’ — a shrewd, active, domestic per- 
sonage— it was conshlered that William Bolton had 
made an excellent match. Whether it was the sight 
of his brottier’s domestic haiipiness, or that be thought 
a house of his own would he preferable to the 
lodgings he now occupied, I know not, liut before 
he had been at home many immUis, James Bol- 
to» announced to his brother that he was disposed 
to marry ; and within a year after his return to Eng- 

* This imjHT is communicated by Mr Gray. 


land, he led to the hymeneal altar a lady, not so young 
as to he denominated a girl, yet scarcely so old as 
to be reported of a certain age. IMrs William Bolton, 
wlio, for various reasons, "was not fully satisfied with 
the match, was quite surt‘ that five years might without 
injustice be added to tliii tliirty the lady owncfif co, and 
wondered sl^J did not u'ear caps. ‘Tt would look so rmich 
more respectiible, my dear, consiikTing your brotticr’s 
age,’ as she remarked to her hnshniid. ! 

Be this as it mrfy, in the course of a few years Mrs ! 
James became the mother of a numerous and thriving j 
family, whilst Mrs William’s, with the axldition of a 
little girl, born in the same year with Mrs .James’s 
second, rem.ained uncnlarged. But by the time ten 
years of matrimony Jiad gone over the head of the older 
brother, one of the shyhexsfs, the unpleasantnesses^ so un- 
accountable, 80 apparently incurable, to wliich I alluded 
in the beginning of this story, had arisen between the 
families, and B(*eined rather to increase than to diMurisli 
with C:ach succeeding year. Not hctweeii the brothers : ; 
their aifeetion was undiminished ; their gi'teting.s as ; 
kinft and cordial as ever. But they seldom met ; and, ! 
as if secretly conscious of the' disunion amidst tlic ; 
allied powers, never alluded to tlie iiircumstancc. | 

Mrs William Bolton w'as indeed a curious com- | 
pound. She was, as we said, shrewd, innmiging, and ' 
active ; she m us tolerably well informed ; had been a ■ 
good daughter lo infirm parents, was an alU ctionate 
wife, and a doting mother. Besides ibis, site had .a • 
kind and warm heart, and would have given, tu use a 
eomiiion expression, the very doilies olf her hac*k to 
succour the distressed for whom her feelings were in- \ 
terested. But she was full of prejudices, social, moral, : 
and political, and given to (‘xpn'ss herself on many j 
occasions fiir more strongly than tin. occasion warr.'uitcd : , 
this she csUled an hone.st speaking of her mind, wdiile j 
many considered it as rude and ahnipl. Slie was of a j 
good family ; lier husband, indeed, vraa the only trad< r j 
in it ; they had all been in iirofessions hrdbre ; and #-hc 
liad rather a low'oring idea of trade. JShc kept little j 
company— because she said a w-oman who bad a 
family to look after had something else to do than gad | 
about; serotidlyy bcTmusc there were few in her own | 
sphere wduim* she liked w-ell enough to put herself out | 
of the way to visit ; and she had not the least idea of ! 
any duty she owed society, which should make her 
spend her time with those she did not care for. There 
were, however, a chosen few, who ran nearly parallel 
to herself in prejudices, which they dignified wi<li 
the name of principle ; and these formed almost her 
only associates. Mrs James Bolton she nv^cr liked ; 
her father, it turned out, h.'ul lx!en a jiawnbroker; 
and Mrs William affected a charitable hushing-up of j 
the circumstance whenever it happened to be alluded j 
to, while at the s.ame time slie indulged in many a 
strong hint at upstarts and low-born jicoplc while in 
the presence of James Bolton’s fiinuly — especially the 
elder children, wlio being, poor things, in blessed 
ignorance of their mamma's origin, could only vainly 
wonder at their aunt's vehemence. Then Mrs James 
was accused by Mrs William of being thoroughly 
idle ; and that she was of a less active turn than her 
sister- in -Ifiw, nobody could deny. She was a fair, 
plump, composed-looking dame, who took the w'orld 
easily, trusted to washerwomen to darn stofikings, and 
to servants to dress her children; and in the midst of a 
domestic Babel, which Mrs William would Iiavc talked 
and commanded into w^orsc confusion in no time, might , 
often be seen quietly lounging on a sofa, with her mind 
engaged with the last new novel. Then both James 
Bolton and his lady liked to keep a more sumptuous 
table than Mrs William api)roved of; were fond of high- 
seasoned dainties, and so forth juand Mrs ^iUiam diose 
to set them down as gluttons. . * 1 really dreil4 asking 
your brother to dinner, my detH^ Mrs William would 
remark ; * one has to be so parft^ar,''and make such a 
*fas8.’ Now the truflk wras, that some soup, a good 
joint of meat, and a pudding,' woi^ h.'ivo furnished 
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quite a sufUcicnt dinner for the occasion, and all parties 
'would have been satisfied; hut Mrs William made her 
fatijTUG evident, as siie sal^down at the head of her 
well-fiirijished hoard. The children, as little children, 
plnycdi jp^etlier. hut, with the singular instincts of 
cliildren, soon felt tlie coldness of their parents ex- 
tending to themselves. Indeed tl^ir mammas did not 
spare their invectives on each other’s progeny before 
their own. Mrs James pronounce*] Mrs William’s the 
rudest and most forward brats in the universe; Mrs 
William thanked Heaven her children were honest and 
independent — she would not have them so artful and 
deceitful us their cousins for the world. 

As the families grew up, niatfers did not mend, for 
the daughters (Mrs Janies had foA.r to Mrs William’s 
two) were as distasteful to the latter as ever the mother 
had been. ‘ Empty, affected* artful creatures,’ Mrs Wil- 
liam designated them : * to 1% sure what better could he 
expected from their bringing up?* Now the four 
iMisscs Holton were neither butter nor worse than the 
generality of young ladies: they were niodentcly g«od- 
looking, moderately accomplialied. reasonably fond of 
each other, and delighted in gaiety, aud dress, and 
beaux. Here Mrs William had a great triumph ; her 
Jane was decidedly beautiful; her Milliccnt pretty and 
extremely edever — the only blot in lior mother’s eyes 
being, that she seemed Co love her aunt, her uncle, her 
cousins, and all her relations next to her own parents, 
with the most perfect and child-like conlideuce; and 
they loved her. Milliccnt w'as as completely a family | 
])ct as ever Avas heroine of romance. She seemed to | 
ii.'ive come into the world without a spot in her mind 
where pride or inejudieo could grow — loving her pa- 
rents, Ikt brother and sister supremely, yet witli love 
eivough to extend to all besides ; a lovely, happy, loving 
creature indeed was little jMilly Holton. 

Jane, the ehler sister, was even more beautiful; her 
mind was 'vi'oll cultivated; her manners elegant; her 
nature extremely affectionate. Hut she inherited much 
of iicr mother’s prejudice and pride, and in her the family 
dislike did not seem likely to be softened. Jane was 
exceedingly polite to her conainSf and was by them 
treated with politeness in return ; butj, little, loving 
Milly was their idol. If their mother would have per- 
mitted it, t.h(fy would have ha<l her amongst them every 
day, and all day long; but Mrs William was alvriiys 
ready with an excuse to prevent her going amongst 
them ; and they delighted to tease their aunt by show- 
ing her every possible preference • over her own pet 
Jane. 

As the families advanced in age, new opportunities 
for difference and mutufd censure arose. The four 
* Misses Holton* of the Hriory — I should have said be- 
fore that, some year.** previously, James had purchased 
a house aud garden in the outskirts of the town 
which boro that dignified epithet, though the new man- 
sion, built on the site of an old monastic ruin, liad as 
much resemblance to si priory as a county jail — the four 
Misses Holton were all dressy, showy girls, inclined to 
be gay, and often as circumstances would permit en- 
joying a ball, enraptured with a pic-nic, and flirting 
merrily "when opportunity oflered. Mrs William did not 
allow danglers at her house ; and when young gentlemen 
came there, it was not to sit by her daughters’ work- 
table, cat hang over their harp : they came to dinner or 
tea, and saw the young ladies only in her presence. 
Some girls might have felt this as a restraint, but Mrs 
William’s daughters did not. Jane had been so com- 
pletely trained in her mother’s way, and so thoroughly 
inherited Ijer spirit, that she would have wished no 
other arran^ment had a choice been allowed her; and 
besides that .lytillicent would never have dreamt of a 
rebellions f thought, her%cart was so far preoccupied by 
an unconscious love of her cousin Charles Bolton, the 
eldest of the Moiy flock, that she cared very little for 
any other. Her Cousin Sophia was her chief friend, % 
circumstance causing a good deal of annoyance to Mrs 
William, who, however, strove to ooimteract the influ- 


ence of ‘ that giddy Sophia’ by keeping Milly as much 
as possible away, and never allowing her to join in the 
parties which included her cousins when she could pre- 
vent it* She saw nothing of IVliily’s innocent ‘attach- 
ment to Charles, for Charles did not like his aunt, jin<l 
seldom visited her ; but she was by no means blind to 
ihai; which her own son Henry had formed suddenly and 
uncvcpectedly for Sophia. Henry had been absent from 
home except at short intervals ; and having completed 
his college course, came home, as it seenfed to Mrs 
WUliam, just to fall in love with Sophia, whom, of all 
the four Boltons, she disliked the most : but the yonng 
man was Jieadstrong, and she knew loo wdl the danger 
of open oi|»OBition to his will. She ronlcnted herself 
with making little cutting remarks, and passing miaiire 
on Sophia wlicncvor opportunity oflered; si course. of 
conduct which sometimes elicitc'd a laugh from her 
dutiful son wlicn he was in a good humour — when in 
an ill humour, a surly contradi(‘tion. Meaiiw'iiilc Sopliia, 
who delighted to tease her aunt, encouraged Henry’s 
attentions on all occasions, still declining to enter into 
a positive engagement with him, on the grounds that 
she was aware his mother disliked her — that slie was 
al^pve forming a elandesline engagement — that she 
never w'ould marry into a family where she w'as not a 
favourite, &c. adroitly managing at the same time to 
keep the^'oung man in play, so time if nothing better 
should offer withiiV a reasonable time, he would still be 
a dernier rcssort. ’I'hough silent on the subject to her 
son, Mrs William excrciscil no sucb restraint amongst 
the few chosen friends to wliom we liave before alJude«l, 
representing Sophia as an artful girl, wdio, under the 
guidance of a designing mother (poor Mrs James), had 
entrapped the affections of her oeloved son. She forgot, 
in the heat of her anger, that, all things considered, tlid 
match would be a pretty etpia) ono-'- timt Hophm would 
have a small fortune ; that Henry's expectations were 
not so brilliant a.s to make him a peculiarly desirable 
match. 

To Mrs William's mingled delight and vexation she 
was soon delivered from her fears regarding lier son ; 
and she was annoyesd at having to confess they were 
groundless. A coldness took place bctw'cen the parties, 
arising in tfle attentions of a certain Mr Aldrcd to 
Sophia ; .and at length her public engagement to him 
being announced, put an end to one .source of Mrs Wil- 
liam’s uneasiness. Mr Aldrcd w'as neither very young 
nor very handsome, nor was he immensely rich; but 
as Sophia was five-and-twenty, and not strikingly hand- 
some, and as no other eligible offer just now shone in 
the horizon, she, and her mother, and her sisters, agreed 
in full conclave that he might do, and .Sophia accordingly 
became liis wife. A very good, obedient wife she made 
after all, to a somewhat exacting and fretful husband ; 
but as lie allowed her to dress as liandsomcly as she 
pleased, and, while lie sometimes grumbled at her 
gaieties, did not prevent her entering into them, she, 
not^ being troubled by any very killing sensibilities, 
flianaged to get on witli him quite as smoothly as she 
could have expected to do. 

Meanwhile Jane Holton Aad attracted the regards of 
a young man of good family, who liad lately entered 
into partnership with her lather ; and as he was a great 
favourite with her mother, sornewliat aristocratic in 
appearance, and exceedingly in love, the lady surren- 
dered, on condition Hiat two years should be j}ermitted 
to elapse before they were married. ‘Jl/y dnugliter,* 
said Mrs William, *is not in «uch a hurry to make 
sure of her lover as certain young ladies she could 
name. She would not disgrace herself qs swnc young 
ladies w'ould do, by engaging theaiselves one month, 
and marring the next* Hut just at this crisis a new 
turn was given to the attention of the family in all 
its branches, by the receipt of letters from skvoiul, 
which inibrmed James and Williain Holton that their 
brother Charles, who bad resided in Spain from his 
boyhood, md having married the daughter of a rerik 
dent Enghsh merchant who had setUed there, wim 
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dend, and that liia widow and her oqly daugliter in- 
tended to go to England early in the ensuing spring, 
that the latter might make the acquaintance of those 
relatives, to whose care she would naturally be con- 
signed, should the deceftse of her mother, who was in 
delicate health, leave her otherwise unprotected. Let- 
ters of condolence and invitation were written, and de- 
spatched by both the family at the rriory and* at 
William Bolton’s ; and it was already beginning to be 
matter of dispute and jealousy as to which invitation 
she would accept, or which family she would visit first, 
when an end Was put to the control ersy by the receipt 
of further letters from the widow, who, after warmly 
thanking her relatives for tlicir kind invitations, de- 
clined them m iota. ‘ If my friends will kindly exert 
tliemselres to procure nic a snnill furnished house or 
comfortable lodgings, 1 shall be truly obliged to them ; 
but as I feel that I shall have a better eliancc of securing 
their affections thus, than by becoming an inmate with 
cither, 1 feel luore at liberty to do ns 1 please; and 
believe me, the liabits of an invalid, to say notliing 
of those of a foreigner, do not add to the comforts of 
anotlicr person's establishment. 1 hliull, on my arrival 
in London, which will be next month, wait there uivtil 
I hear that such lodgings have been procured for me.’ 

Here, again, was farther cause for rivalry and dis- 
agreement. Aunt Helen bad not appointld either 
I branch of the family to act as her agents in the matter, 

I but left it amongst them, thinking, doubtless, good 
eaky woman, that all would unit(! in endeavouring to 
I find out the most comfortable Irwalti for her and her 
daughter. What heartburnings, what stifiled bicker- 
ings, were occasioned by her omission! Mrs William 
wd Jane discovered spacious and airy lodgings ; the 
very thing for the widow : so cheap too ! The 1‘rioiy 
misses hit on a love of a cottage half a mile beyond 
their own, the prettiest and sweetest jdace possible in 
summer, and with no disadvantages to xpeu/i r!/*— >a stag- 
nant pond, n want of proper fiinutiire, and so forth 
excepted ; these seeming to he but trilling drawbacks. 
In this emergency, fortunately, James and William did 
fur once exert themselves — found a more eligible house 
than the young ladies, and jointly supplied what was 
wanting in furniture ; and as the lady had ucclined their 
offered hospitalities, agreed to pay the rent between 
them, should it appear, on investigation, that the cir- 
cumstances of the widow would render such attention 
acceptable. 

The widow arrived in London ; and her request that 
all would be assembled at her new borne to receivt* her 
on a certain day, as she wished to make the ac(iuaint- 
ance of all her husband’s relatives at once, settled 
another delicate question of precedence, which had 
already begun to agitate tlie fair breasts of the con- 
tending parties. Even to tlie last moment the spirit 
of rivalry prevailed ; both parties brought to the house 
j certain necessary* articles of provision ; both went over 
I all the Toomh to see that notliing was omitted whjch 
i ought to have been provided ; and neither would for 
one moment, or in one x>articulnr, trust to the other ! 

I Mrs Charles Bolton, or iftint Helen, as we shall call 
I the new-comer, was one of the moat prepossessing and 
lovely lieings that could well l>e imagined. She had 
been married at sixteen, and her present ago was not 
more- than six -and -thirty. Her exceedingly slight 
figure, fair skin, and blue eyes, made her appear still 
younger; and she looked far riinro like the sister than 
the mother of the beautiful girl who, in all the bloom 
of early womanhood, stood by her 8i<le. The deep 
mourning habits of the strangers, and the circum- 
stance that dark hair and eyes predominated in the 
other memliers of the family, rendered them o^till more 
sttOclng. Yet though no studied dress or attitude 
made them more idctnrepque, the Widow 
^It^ aiid her daughter were the least afiected and the 
• ‘ Simplest of human beings. They had lived much alone, 
ftUd wm friends and companions from the hour of Made- 
line’s birtli ; for Aunt Helen’s own oonuectiohs abroad i 



were all either dead or dispersed. The gentle stranger, 
born of English parents, Imtl little in common with the 
ladies of Spain; and in her husband and daughter 
Aunt Helen had found her world. She had read much, 
for she had undertaken, with some small 
from masters, the education of her daughter herself; 
and teaching, had been herself taught. She dropt into 
the little world of her English relatives, with all their 
bickerings and jealousies, like a creature from another 
sphere, prepared to love tliem all ; and yet so simple, so 
guileless, so free from prejudice, that she might have 
put them to shame, as the presence of tin angel would 
have done. They could not diiler about Aunt Helen. 
They bud only to admire, and wonder, and love, botli 
her and her gentle Ibving girl, whose blue eyes looked 
.as if asking to love her. Wonderful to say, for at 

least six weeks after her arrival at W , Aunt Helen 

gave no cause of oll'encc to either party by any apparent 
preference for the other. The I’riory misses, indeed, 
monopolised Madeline a good deal ; but Mrs William 
wastoharitable enough to say that Madeline was not in 
fault. ‘ They bad more idle time,* she said, ‘ than 
Jane; and a poor simple girl like Madeline was not 
likely to see w'hafc they were', so long as they flattered 
and w'ere kind to her.’ She really did wonder, however, 
at her sister-in-law allowing ^Madeline to be out so 
much with them — girls who* were always showing 
themselves in ]>ublic walks, and laughing, and flirting. 
She would soon tell Helen licr mind, if it acre not that 
she dreaded to make mischief : ' But never mind, she 
would find them out by and by.* ‘ I wonder/ quoth 
Mrs James, ‘ bow luy sister-in-law can find iilcasure in 
having that disagreeable Jane there so ofLcn ? Clever, 
indeed ! Well, 1 suppose Jane is clever ; but Helen is 
so well informed herself, 1 should not think Jane could 
teach her much!’ 

Twelve months passed by ; and by the end of that 
time the widow’s eyes iwrc opened, not to find out the 
peculiar fiiults of each party, but to see and wonder at 
tiio ill-feeling that, without any real cause, existed be- 
tween them. 

^ My dear Mary,’* said she to the second hope of 
the Prioiy, emailed by her sister’s marriage to the 
title of Mtsa Holton my dear Mary, why do you apoak 
so slightingly of dear Jane? And I cannot think 
you treat your Aunt* William with all the respect due 
to her from her relationship. Excuse me speuking of 
these things — there is evidently something wrong 
amongst you. As a relation, and a truly interested 
friend, may 1 inquire the cause?’ 

' Oh, ^Irs William and her family know best : we have 
never given them any cause of ofleticc. But mamma 
says, from the time of her marriage, Aunt William 
never seemed to be tbriU of her ; and 1 suppose, for that 
reason, mamma did not like her. W'e. never were 
favourites with her from childhood ; and 1 do not see 
why u'c arc to submit to be trampled on/’ 

* Nor 1 either ; but I do not find that there has been 
any attempt to trample on you. I’ray, ray dear, did 
you or yours ever attempt to conciliate your aunt and 
cousins? — did ymu ever pass small slights? Strive JQOt 
to be apt to imagine offences; and if offences were 
really ufiered, strive to return good for evil.’ 

Mary reddened; but she made no reply for some 
moments. At length she said, ‘ 1 am sure we Have 
done as much to conciliate my aunt and Jane as they 
could expect— more than they ever did for us.’ 

' I’erhaps so, my dear ; but one person doing wrong 
is no reason wiiy auotlier should do so also. 1 Have 
for some time past been making my observatioiw on 
what Inu) been passing around me \ and with sorrow I 
have seen tlie disunion of tempers oxisi^mg amooget 
the members of my beloved hfisband’s Ivdo 

not say that your coldness of feeling amounts to hatred 
—God forbid 1 1 am sure if eithOr family were ill, or 

deep affliction, all tins outer currant of ill-will would 
give way, petty bickeriij|;s be forgotten, and the kind* 
Uest aid and sympathy be gwu and riioeivcd.’ 
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‘Jane, nty dear pirl,’ said Aunt Helen a few days 
afterwards to her elder niece, * why do you so obsti* 
nately refuse to join the **riory party to Eldwood ; yet 
wlieii Helen invited yon, you coldly declined? It can- 
not be^ithat you have any obicetion to a water party* 
because you went to Forley with the Benflelds the other 
day.* • 

‘1 don’t care about proinp,’ said she, bridling up. ‘1 
don’t care to go, except with one or two chosen friends 
like the Hcnfields. 1 don’t see why 1 should put myself 
out of the way to go with people who don’t want my 
company, and who only ask me, I do tbiuk, that they 
may take olfence at niy refusing.' 

* Tiien why refuse ? If I wc^e in your position, I 
would put myself very niiich out of the way, if neces- 
sary. to acce}}t the invitation.' 

‘ What ! when I know they would rather be without 
me ? ’ 

‘ Rut* Jane, it is in your own power to make them 
rather be with you. Why, dearest, in the swnety <»f 
your nearest relatives* are you so constrained, so* cold, 
so silent ? 7 can 1>cAr witness that yon can be the most 
agreeable companion when you choose: you have stores 
of knowledge ; you have natural wdt ; you have pow'crs 
<*f pleasing and amusing which need only be exerted tt» 
make 3 ' 0 ii as desired ns you could wish. Go to this 
party ; iling off constraint and hauteur ; be natural; be 
willing to please; and, above all, instead of taking 
oftence, be blind to any real or iinagincd aifront that 
you may think you perceive. 7)o this once or twice, 
and believe inc the effect will be magical.* 

* Rut, my dear Aunt Helen, do you not see it would 
be useless ? Do you not see that my cousins liatc me?' 

‘ You are mistaken, Jane ; they are only annoyed by 
your evident disdain, and naturally so : still 1 do not 
hear them harnilcs.s. JVurfi are faults on both sides ; and 
I never knew quarrels, disputes, or coldness yet in 
which, on investigation, such did not appear to be the 
case.* Rut Jane would not promise to go to Kid wood, 
and the Priorj'^ party w-ould not ask her again. 

* T4et lier promise yoo. Aunt Helen, that the invita- 
tion shall be accepted, and it shalfbe given,* said they. 

‘Let them ask me, and tlien thcj^will have my 
answer,' said Jane. So, for want of a little concession 
on either side — for Jane had half Resolved she would go 
to Eldwood if the second invitation wx-re so worded as 
to ])lease her — ^tlie ojiportunity was lost, and Jane said 
to her Aunt Helen, * You see they did not want me : 
they would not ask me again for fear I should accept.’ 

‘Nay, Jane, for fear you should refuse,* said her 
aunt. lint Jane shook her head, and was incredulous. 

Ry this time Aunt Helen’s visit ha<l extended to 
double Die term she had originally intended, and her 
medical attendant advised her to return to Lisbon, at 
least for the winter, as a second sojourn in England 
during tlie cold weather w’oiild be likely to prove exceed- 
ingly injurious to her healtb. Rut before she w'ent, she 
made a last effort to promote harmonious understand- 
ing amongst them all. She invited them to a fareivell 
dinner in her cottage, and they could not refuse to meet 
there on so peculiar an occasion. Marvellously civil 
wl 9 rt! all the guests to each other during that evening ; 
but still Aunt Helen saw, with deep regret, that her pre- 
sence and the occasion of their meeting were the only 
causes of this cessation of covert hostilities. Even then 
Mrs James was secretly sneering at Mrs William's plain 
black dress, and Mrs WiUiaui thought in lier heart that, 
at Mrs James’s time of life, a cap with a plainer trim- 
ming than pink satin and blush roses would be more 
becoming. 

1 need hardly pursue my story farther: still I am 
conscious that it wants that charm to most readers of 
such tale^a catastrophe. However, ] may add, in 
conclusion, that my picture .has Ixjen drawn from life* 
and that my object in thus tracing it has been more for 
instruction tlian amtisemcnt little daily feeling# 

of unpleasantness, these chains of iil-mitiired feeing, 
are firequeutly far harder to bo overcome than a down- 


right quarrel with a good palpable origin. Ill the one 
case there are so many small offences, so many trifling 
annoyances to be unrenierabered and forgiven* so nij^y 
perpetually - rccun ing temptations to vex the caijly 
offended, that before we can so far overcome oursell^B, 
thjre must of necessily be a severe 8 elf-scrutiny-<-ti 
v|;iling of pride, combiiied with a real wish to be at 
peace and live in harmony with all— a yielding and for- 
giving spirit on our part, before this can beatiboniplUhed. 
That such a line of conduct is as much our interest ns 
our duty, must be evident to all who will consider the 
subject in its true light, and particularly in all such 
cases where tlie offence is one so palpably unnatural, 
and whorl the faults are so plainly on both sides. 

AIACAULAY’S HISTORY OE ENGLAND. 

Mr MArAtn.AY, in addition to his distinction as a 
senator and minister, enjoys that of the most .brilliant 
rtr/ic/c-writer of his day ; and this is no small literary 
diltifiction, lionsidering the importance whicli now lie- 
longs to periodical literature. He has at length fairly 
ventured on one of those massive tasks wliich may still 
be coMsidcred as a more effective trial of literary genius 
and skill — the tirst tw'o volumes of his J/istort/ of Ewj- 
land frog> the Acccsnion of James TL have just appeared. 
The limitation to time 111 : 13 ' be presumed to imp!}', 
what most people will be ready to acknowledge, that 
the earlier portion of our natioinil history is chisfly 
interesting as merely a romantic narrative, and that it 
i.s only towards the close of tlie seventeenth century 
that we find in it any decided bearing upon modern 
politics, social economy, or even Hie natiornil character, 
as now exhibited and understood. For this period we 
possess certain histories which — overlooking the fciv 
final cliaptcrs of Hume— can only be considered as so 
many pieces of literary journcymansbip : we liave, be* 
sides, the History of England from the Feaee of Utrecht 
b>' lAird Mahon* which* though griicerul and intelUgeiit, 
is yet far from satisfying the requirements of the ease. 
We are therefore glad to find a man of such qualiflca- 
tions for historical narration ns Mr Macaulay taking 
up this duty; partial his work must necessariiy be* 
but that it w'ill be instinct witli the vitality of genius, 
and written from an nlmndmcc of information unex- 
ampled. no one can doubt. 

He commences witli a brief and rapid sketch of the 
history from Elizabeth downwards. Unreletitlng to- 
wards the Stuarts, us might be cxpccteil, it W'ill be 
found considerably less kindly towiinls Cromwell and 
the Furitans tlian Mr Carlyle. It is scnn^ely worth 
while, on so limited a field a.H this, to attempt crititcism ; 
yet w'e cannot refrain from tho remark, that the errors 
of T 03 'alty are generally ascribed by the author to the 
worst causes, while those of the popular party are 
treated with a transparent disposition to excuse them 
for the motives’ sake. For example, after a mild ex- 
|>osition of that violence of the Whigs at tho time of 
the Popish Plot and Exclusion Rill which led to the 
subsequent Tory reaction, it is curious to fall on such 
a sentence as this respecting Charles H,: — ‘Fortu- 
nately fur himself, lie was induced, at this crisis, to 
adopt a poliev which, fiir ends such ns his, was singu- 
larly judicious.* Verily it has been well remarked, that 
a dethroned dynasty stands but a poor chance of getting 
its deserts from the historian. Why is there no accom- 
plished person of sufilcient gallantry to try to do for 
the losers in the political game of that age, the sinmlo 
justice of displaying not merely their faults and mUnnr* 
tunes, but tlie circumstanccfL and tempeationst so peril* 
oils to honesty and judgment, amidst wliich it was their 
fate to act? It is yet too soon, we suppose, 
duty being undertaken. , , 

With 80 little spaco at our command, it ia ia|iMsbl« 
that wc should lead our readers into anything but the . i 
MKist partial acquaintance with Mr Macgulay^s volumo«^ 
We are anxious that the few two can luaka ' 

should present to full advantage the'lorgejnformation 
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and artistic skill under favour of which the work is 
*- axecntcd. We sliall commence with a portion of Mr 
Mjicaulay’s view of William of Orange’s character, in- 
cluding a trait of genuine natural friendship in a 
sphero of life where it is not generally looked for. 
William was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities 3 but the strength of his en[)f)tions was not 
suspected hy the world. * * * Where he loved, 1 ft* 
loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. * * * 
Highest in his favour stocKl a gpntleman of his house- 
hold named llentinck, sprung from a noble llatavian 
race, and destined to he the founder of one of the great 
patrician houses of England [Portland]. The fidelity of 
Ucntinck had been tried no common tcsjii It was 

while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
agaiftst the Ereiu’h j^ower that the young prince on 
whom all their hopes wtit fixed w’as seized by the small- 
pox. That disease had been fatal to many members of 
his family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly 
malignant aspect.. Tlic public consternation was great. 
The streets of the Hague Avere crowd(*d from daybreak 
to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his highness 
was. At length his coinidaint took a favourable turn. 
His escape vras attributed partly to his owm singular 
equanimity, and iiartly to the intrepid and indefatigable 
i- friendship of licntinck. Erom the Ininds of Bcntinck 
\ alone William took food and niedicijjc: by hcntinck 
; alone AVilliam was lifted froin his hcil and laid down 
in it. “ Wliethcr Bentinek slept or not while 1 was ill,” 
said William to Temple with great tcndcrncs?, “ 1 know 
not. Hut this I know, through sixteen days and nights, 

I never once called for anything hut that’Hentinek wnis 
instantly at my side.” Before the faithful servant had 
entirely performed his task, lie had himself caught the 
contagion. Ptill, howTver, lie bore up against drowsi- 
ness and fever till Iii.s master was iironounced conva- 
i Icseent: then, at length, iViitinek asked leave to go 
! homo. It was time : for his limbs would no longer 

I support him. He was in great danger, hut reeovered, 
end as soon as ho left his bed, hastened to the army, 
Avhere. during many sliarp campaigns, ho Avas ever 
found, as he had been in peril of a difiercut kind, close 
to William's siile. 4. 

* Such was tlie origin of a friendship ns warm and 
pure as any that anc’ient or modern history records, 
'j’he desi'crnlants of Bentinek still preserve many letters 
written by William to their ancestor ; and it is not too 
mneli to say that no person vrho has not studied those 
letti.Ts can t'orni a correct notion of the prince’s charac- 
ter. Tie wlunn even liis admirers generally accounted 
the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all dis- 
tinctions of rank, ami pours out all his feelings irith the 
ingenuousness of a schoolboy, lie imparts without 
reserve secri-ts of the highest moment. He explains 
with perfect sinqdieity vast designs aficeting all the 
! governments of Europe, Mingled with his communica- 
‘ tioMs on such subjects are other communications of a 
. A'cry difierprit, hut perhaps not oi* a less interesting* 

> kind. All his adventures, all his personal feelings, his 

I hjng runs after enormous afcags, Jus carousals on St 

I Hubert’s day, the groAvth of his plantations, the failure 
j of his iriclons, the state of his stud, his wish to procure 
! an easy pad nag for his wife, his vexation at learning 

1 that one of hia household, after ruining a girl of good 
; family, refused to marry her, his fits of sca-siekness, 

: his coughs, his headaches, his devotional moods, his gra- 
titude for the Divine protection after a great escape, his 
' struggles to submit himself to the Divine will after a 
disaster, are described with an amiable garrulity hardly 
: to have been expected fron^the most discreet and sedate 
! statesman of the age. Still more remarkable is the 
i careloas effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly 
hgwes^which he takes in his friend’s* domestic felicity. 

^ heir is horn to Bentinek ** He will live, I 

says William, “ to be as good a fellow as you 
. are s and if I should have a son, our children will love 
, each other, I hope, as we huAre done ” Through life ho 
continues to regard the little Bentineks with paternal 

kindness. He calls them by endearing diminutives; 
he takes charge of them in their father’s absence ; and 
though vexed at being foreeiUto refiise them any i>lea- 
sure, Avill not snflter them to go on a hunting party, 
where there would bo risk of a push from a 8tag]j[».Ju)rn, 
or to sit up late at a riotous supper. When their 
mother is taken ill during her husband’s absence, Wil- 
liam, in the midst of business of the highest moment, 
finds time to send off ceveral expresses in one day w-ith 
short notes containing intelligence of her state. On one 
occasion, when she is pronoun eed out of danger after a 
severe attack, the prince breaks forth into fervent ex- 
pressions of gratitude to God. “ I Avrite,” he says, 

“ with tears of joy in my eyes.” There is a singular 
charm in such letters, penned by a man A^hose irre- 
sistible energy and inflexible firmness extorted the 
respect of his enemies, Avhosc cold and ungrt’.cious de- 
meanour repelled the attachment of almost all hi.s parti- 
sans, and Avhose mind vras occupied hy gigantic schemes 
Avhich have ehnng(*d the face of the world.’ 

It ffeems that for the nine first years of his married 
life. William hroodetl in silence over the prospect of 
being subordinate to hia wife, in the event of her attain- 
ing the English throne. It caused an unhappiness be- 
tween the pair, of wliieh Mary could not ilivinc the 
cause, till the oilicious good-nature of Burnet disclosed 
it to her. ‘Burnet, with many apologies, and with 
solemn protestations that no human being had put, words 
into his mouth, informed her that the remedy was in 
her own hand*!. She iiiiglit. oasih', when thi* crown de- 
volved on her, inrluec her parliament not only to give 
the regal title to her liushund, hut eA'cn to transfer to 
him hy a legislative act the administration of the gov'ern- 
luent. “ But,” he added, “ your royal highness ought 
to consider Avell before you announce any su(‘h resolu- 
tion ; for it is a resolution wliieh, having once been an- 
nounced, cannot safely or easily be retracted.’’ “ I want 
no time for eonsifh'ration,” answered Mary. “ It is 
enough that I have an opportunity of showing iny regard 
for the prince. Tell him what I say; and bring him to 
me, that he may hear it from my own lips.” Burnet 
went in quest of WAlliam. Jhit AVilliam was many 
miles off after or stag. It was not till the next day that 
the decisive intervicAv took place. “ I did not know 
till ye sterday,” said Mary, “that there Avas sncli a diffe- 
rence between the laAvs of England and the Iuavs of God. 
But I now promise you that 3'^oii shall always liear rule; 
and in return. I ask only this, that, as I shall observe 
the precept which enjoins wives to obey their 1m.sbimd8, 
3'oii will observe that which enjoins husbands to Ioa'c 
their wives,” Her generous affection completclj' gained 
the heart of William. From that time till the sad day 
Avhen he Avas carried away in fits from her dying bed, 
there was entire friendship and confidence betAveen 
them. Many of her letters to him are extant ; and 
they contain ahimdaiit evideiuxs that this man, un- 
amiablc as he Av.ns in the eyes of the multitude, had 
succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and virtuous Avoman, 
l)orn his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry.’ 

Eor a page of animated painting, aa’o may preiNUii 
the account of the entry of the prince’s troops into 
Iilxcter, on their way to effect Avhat became the Revolu- 
tion. ‘ All the neighbouring villages poured forth their 
inhabitants. A great cn>wd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, had assembled on 
the top of Haldon Hill, whence the army, marcdiing 
from (Jhudleigh, first descried the rich valley of the 
Exe, and the two massive towers rising from the cloud 
of smoke which overhung the capital of the west. The 
road, all down the long descent and through the plain 
to the banks of the river, was lined, niile after mile, 
with spectators. From the West Gate to the Cathedral 
Close, tiic pressing and shouting*^ on each side was such 
as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the Lord 
Mayor’s Day. The houses were gaily decorated. Doors, 
l^indows, bfUconies, and aoofs were thronged witli gazers. 

An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have 
found much to criticise in the spectacle} for several 
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toilsome marclies in the* rain, tlirouph roads where one 
who travelled on foot sank at every step np to tixe 
ankles in day, had not improved the appearance either 
of the men or of their :u:d(nitrcment8. But the people 
of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour of 
wcll-Ti^ired camps, were overwlielmed with delight 
and awe. Descriptions of the martial pageiint were 
circulated all over the kingdom. *They cont.ained much 
that was well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for 
the marvellous. For the Dutcli army, composed of 
men who had been born in various climates, and had 
served under varipus standards, presented an aspect nt 
once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who 
had, in general, a very indistiiiet notion of fc-eign cuun- 
tries. First rode Macclesfield at tlK head of two Imndred 
gentlemen, mostly of Englislj blocwl, glittering in helmekc 
and cuirasses, and mounted on Fleniisli war- horses. 
Each was attended by a negro, brought from tl>e sugar 
plantations on the coast of Guiana. Tin* citizens of 
Exeter, who had never seen so many specinums of the 
African race, gazed with wonder on those black 
set off by eniVmndcred turbans ami white feathers. 
Then with drawn broadswords canie a squadron iif 
Swedish horsemen in blacik armour and fur cloaks. 
They wcare regarded with a strange interest; for it w'as 
rumoured that they were natives of a liin«l where the 
! ocean was frozen, and where the Jiight lasted through 
! half the year, and that they had thonisclvcs shun the 
huge hears w'hose skins they wore. Next, surrounik‘d 
by a goodL*^ company of gentlemen and pages, was borne 
aloft the prince’s banner. On its broad folds the crowd 
which covered the roofs and iilied the 'windows r'';ul 
with delight that inemorabh* inscription, “ The Prott's- 
tant ndigion and the liberties of Ihigland.” But the 
acclamations redoubled when, atte’.idcd by forty running 
footmen, the prince himself appeared, armed on. baiik 
and breast, wcari?ig a white plume, and nuvtmted on a 
white charger. With Ikjw martial an air lie curbed In.s 
hor.se ; Innv thoughtful and conmninding was the oxpres* 
sion of his amjile forehead and falcon eye, may still hi* 
scon on the canvas of Kneller. < )iicc his grave features 
relaxed into a smile. It was wdiei^ an ancient woman— 
perhaps one of those* ze alous Puritans^ who, tlirougU 
twenty-eight rears of persecution, had waited with linn 
faith for the consoktion of Israel; perhaps the inother 
of some rebel who had perished in the carnage of Sedge- 
moor, or in the more fearful carnage of the blooily 
circuit— broke from the crowd, ruslied thromrh the 
drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the hand 
of the' deliverer, and cried out that now she w\'is haiipy. 

1 Near to the prince was one wlio divided with him the 
I gaze of the multitude. 'Phat., men said, was the gr-.-it 
! Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe siuec 
j fi’urflunc and Comic were gone; the man wlio.se genius 
and valour bad savcd'the Portuguese monarchy on the 
field of Montes Claros ; the man who had earned a still 
higher glory by resigning the trunelicon of a marshal 
of France for the sake of bis religion. It was not for- 
gotten that the two Iicrocs wJio, indissolubly united by 
their common Protestantism, were entering Exeter to- 
gether, had, twelve years before, been opposed to each 
other under the walls of Maestrjeht, and that the energy 
of the young prince had not then been found a niatcb 
for the cool scicnex} of the veteran who now rode in 
friendship by his .ride. Then came a long column of 
the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, distinguished in 
all the continental wars qf two centuries by pre-eminent 
valour and discipline, but never till that week seen on 
English ground. And then marched a succession of 
bands designated, as was the fashion of that age, after 
their leaders, Bentinck, Solmes, and Ginkel, Talmash, 
and Mackay, With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might 
ll)ok on one gallant brigade which still bore the name 
of the honoured and lamented Ossory, TJie effect of 
the spectacle was heightened by the recollection of the 
renowned events in which mai^ of the warriors now, 
pouring through the West Gate had borne a share; 
for they had seen service very difiOarent from that of 


tlie Devonshire militia or of tlie camp at Hounslow. 

Some of them had repelled tlie fiery onset of the French’ 
on tlie field of Senc'ff ; and others hod crossed swords 
with the infidels in the i-mse of Christendom on that 
great day when the siege, of Vienna was raised.' • 

Borne sketches of familiar and domestic matters be^ 
longing to that age arc exc'euted with groat spirit Our 
author describes the asptjct of the country, only onc-holf 
cultiv.ated, .and scarcely any (*uclosed, the then 

comparatively so sinril, the nascent manufactures, and 
tlio various eksses of ao(jiety, in a manner which will he 
much relislK'd. The account of the (“.'untry gendeniaii 
is a rich piece of Dutch painting, and scarody less so is 
that of tji-.' nir.al (as distinguished from the urbane) 
clergy. The latter will excite fully as nmrii suriwise, 
howoA'or, as any other feeling. ‘The clergy,’ s.ay» our 
author. ‘ were regarded as, on the xvhole, a plolKiian 
class. And imleed for one who made the figure of a 
gentlemaii, t'*n were mere menial servants. A large 
proportion of those divines who had no licncfiees, or 
w\|ose benefices were too small to afford n eomfortahlc 
iX! venue, lived in the houses of laymen. In the man- 
sions of men of liberal sentiments mid cultivated under- 
standings, the chaplain was doubtless treated with ur- 
banity aud kindness. His conversation, liis literary 
assistance, his spiritual advice, were considered as an , 
ample rtUiurn fc»r his food, his lodging, and his stipend. 

But thi.s WHS juft the gc'neral feeling of the country 
gruitlenien. The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought 
that it beloiigcil to his dignity to have; grace said evbry 
day at his table by an ceelc«iaptie in lull canonicals, 
found means to reconcile dignit}' 'with economy. A 
y<*ung levite-'Siieh was llic phrase then in use — might 
he liad for his hoard, a small garret, and ten pounds ^ 
year, find might not onli'’ perf(»rm his own professional 
Aim'tions, iniglit not only he the most patient of butts 
and of llsteii(*rs, niighl. not onl3' be always ready in fine 
wojither for bowls, and in r.ainy W( 'ithcr for .shovelboard, 
hut might also save the expense of a gardener, or of a 
groom. Som<‘tinu‘s the rcvenMid nivxn nailed uptlw apri- 
eot.s, and s.«metimes he curried the coach liorses. Uc 
cast up the fnrriiT’s bills : lu* walkcri ten miles with a 
nicR-'fige or fi jiarcel. If he was permitted to (line with 
the family, fie was cT:p(‘ete;l to content himself with the 
jihiinest I’.ire. Be might fill himself with thei corned 
beef and the ('crrots ; but as soon as the tarts and 
cheeswnkes made their appearance, lie ipiitted his seat, 
and stood aloof til! he was simimoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which he hail been 
cxclmicd. 

‘ Ferlmps after some yws of service he waj.s presented 
hi a living sullieient to support liirn ; but he often found 
it nicc'Sary to purchase his preferment by a siiecice of 
simony, wliicli furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
jileasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. 

With hivs cure lu*. was expected to take a wife. Hic 
wife Jiad ordinarily been in the patron’s bervlco, and it 
was w(dl if she had not been suspected of standing too 
Righ in the iiatron’s favour. Indeed the nature of the 
matrimonial eorm(*ctions vjiich the clergymen of that 
age were in the habit of forming, is the most certain in- 
dication ol’ the place which the order lield in the social 
system. An (Ixonian, wTiting a few months after the 
death of Charles II, ccmiplaiiicd bitterly not only that 
tho country attorney and the country apothecary looked 
down with disdain on the country clergyman, but that 
one of the lessons njost earnestly inculcated on overyj 
girl of honourable family, was to give no encouragement 
to a lover in orders ; and that if any young lady forgO[t 
thi.s precept, she was almost as much disgraced aa by 
an illicit amour. Ckrendc#), who assuredly bor© *M) 
ill- will toeihe church, mentions it as a sign.m .t^euon- 
fusion of ranks which tho Groat HehelUon . 1UI4 pro- 
duced, that some damsels of noble fomiUea he- ^ 
stowed themselves 'on divines. A waiting-womah was ■ 
generally considered os the most suitable helpmate foi . < 
a pa^on. Queen Elizabeth, as head oClli©.dhurch, had 
given what seemed to be a formal sanctiem to tliis pre- vj 
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judicG, by issuing special orders that no clergyman 
should presume to marry a servant girl without the 
consent of her master or mistress. During several gene- 
rations, accordingly, the relation between priests and 
handmaidens was a theme for endless jest ; hor would 
it be easy to find, in the comedy of the scvenlcpiilh 
century, a single instance of a clergyman mIio wins a 
spouse abv)vc the rank of a cook. »(‘n so late as tXc 
time of George 11., the keenest of all observers of life 
and manners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great 
household, the chaplain was the resource of a lady’s 
maid whose character had been blc»wn upon, and who 
W'as therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the 
steward. ( 

‘In general, the divine who quitted his chaplainship 
for k benefice and a wih*, foutul tliiit lie had only ex- 
changed one class of vexations for another. Not one 
living in fifty enabled tiie incuuihent to bring up a 
family comfortably. As children multiplied and grew, 
the household of the priest became more and more 
beggarly. Holes np])eared more and in ore plainly «n 
the thatch of his jiarsonage, and in his single cassock. 
Often it was only by toiling on his glebe, by feeding 
swine, and by loading dung-carts, tliat he could obtain 
daily bread ; nor did his utmost exertions always pre- 
vent the bailiffs from taking his concordance and his 
inkstand in execution. It was a wliitc day on which 
lie was admitted into the kiteheii of great house, and 
regplcd by the servnnts with cold meat and ale. His 
children were brought up lik(i the children of the 
neighbouring peasantry. His hoys followed the plough, 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found im- 
possible, for the advowson of his living would hardly 
liflve sold for a sum sufficient to purehaao a good theo- 
logical library, and lie might be considered ns unusually 
lucky if he had ten or twelve dog-care<l volumes among 
the pots and pans on his shelves. Even a keen and 
strong intellect might he expected to ru-st in so un- 
f<wourub]e a situation.’ 

A CAIRO BOOKSELLER. 

A iiooKsni.u:n on tlic banks of the Seine not a very 
different person from one on the hanks of the Thames, 
otherfi’ise than that he has his country-house at Riiel 
or Rassy, instead of llayswater or Hroniley. J^ucky 
mortal ! if he be possessed of capital and skill (as the 
Tonsoii or Lintot of tlie times usually is), he can make 
a fortune by the routine of business without eraniping 
ids intellect, and indulge in uiiieh of the interebting 
labour of the man of letters without suffering the pains 
and penalties of authorship. But when we get to the 
banks of the Nile, we find ourselves in a new% or 
rather in an old world, where the caligrnphisL has not 
yet been expelled by tho printer ; w'here even a newg- 
pajiGr may come out a day so«mer or later, to suit the 
convenience of editors and compositors; win re a puff 
or an advertisement is unknown ; and where the bibko-, 
pole, good easy man, taking it into liis head to go on a 
trip to the fair of Turitah, 1^‘ks up Jiis establishment 
for a week at a time. 

One morning, during a recent visit to Cairo, on re- 
turning from a country trip, 1 alighted at my house in 
tho Sooh es Zulut, and was informed that a sheik was 
awaiting my arrival in the <livan above. On going up 
stairs, I found a man apparently from sixty to sixty- 
five yCiirs of age, with a wlnte turban, white beard, fair 
complexion, and blind of one eye ; and on opening the 
I letter he presented me, I learned that he w*r 8 the re- 
nowned Sheik Ahmed el K^toby, the glass-eating book- 
seller of the Egyptian metropolis, who, from liis perfect 
knpwled^ of Cairo life, was the most desirablc^quaint- 
, Orientalist could have. 

of the various Franks he had known ; he 
aware tiiuit Mr Lane hod given an account of him 
ia'thhJin^ttoe to the * Modern l^ptiaiis,’ and he passed 
a;hri1llant eulogy on tliat sdiolar. He also recollected 
Sir'Giriu^ter Wilkinson as having lived in the very) 


house I occupied, and as having ridden a blaek Don- 
gola* horse ; and Burekhardt. whom he styled Sheik 
Ibrahfm, who lived on the jPatial of the Adouy, and 
every evening used to smoke his pipe on the bjilcony 
overlooking the canal. * He was fat and Btrongv,grith a 
blaek beard and a round face/ added Sheik Ahmed ; 
and in answer to an linquiry I made relative to the 
height of hie forehead, he informed me that ‘ his fac>e 
was about the size of^'he moon.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘ very like a moon> but not quite so 
big.’ 

‘ I mean,* quotli be, * the size of the figure of the 
moon if drawn on a window.* 

We then talked of bookaclUng, and a curious fact 
came out— that wliilb most books in Europe after a 
year or two lose their value, and never regain it 
(except as objects of antiquarian interest afiw genera- 
tions or ccutiiries), the Egyptian edition of the * Arabian 
Nighls* EntertaiJimcnts,* which was puldislicd- at IPs,, 
has now risen to L.2. A copy of this work was lying 
on thj table when the servant entered with coffee, so 
he askfid my Nubian his name, and being answered 
Ahmed, he said, ^ Take care, Ahmed, never to tell talcs 
out of your master's lioiisc ; take notice that tliis is not 
the Koran, but tlie Thousand -and -One Nights Book; 
assure yourself of the fact.’ I’liis was a striking proof 
of his fear lest it sliould be suspected that he had sold 
a copy of the Koran to a Frank. 

He told me that his sources of income were his shop 
in the Book Bazaar ; a small daily stipend from govern- 
ment as valuator of books; and the rent of a few houses 
ill the Mcrgooscli, a quarter a little farther from tlie 
Nile, aiul a little nearer Mount Mokattum, than the one 
in which I lived, lie propos(Ml that 1 should accompany 
him to liis house, wliich 1 accordingly did, and found it 
to be at (he back of one of the original gates of Cairo 
of tlie time of tlic Fatimito Caliphs; but the Bab 
Sharcey, as it is called, is, from the extension of the 
I city, now in the heart of modern Cairo ; and a pic- 
turesque Saracenic gate, of the age of Saladin, wlio 
I removed the principal gates of (’airo, frowns over a 
thoroughfare crow'ded by the pacific or pusillanimous 
modern Arabs* Plunging into .a narrmv passage, or 
close, as we would say in Edinburgh, wc came to a 
broad door, with a srnall wooiien grate above it ; and 
pointing to it, he told me witli great gravity that it 
was the house of a droll old book.seller wlio had the re- 
putation of being eccentric ; ‘ but,’ added he, * he is far 
from being a bad fellow;' and raising his bamboo cane, 
he tapped three times on tlie knocker, on wliicb a shrill 
voice called out from above, ‘Who is there?’ to which 
he answered, ‘ Some one who wishes to speak to Sheik 
Ahmed the bookseller, if he he at home.’ 

‘ //a /iou — there he is T said the voiee. 

‘ I'wo strangers from the Fayoum have come to sec 
him,* added Sheik Ahmed. 

‘ Do not make a fool of me Jieforc strangers,’ said 
the voice, xvhich was that of the 'bookseller’s servant 
Fatinich ; and this girl, w'hen we got up stairs, my 
companion .always addressed, ‘ Oh, girl ! ’ ‘Oh, Fatimch ! * 
just ns he had addressed my man, ‘ Oh, Ahmed I’ ‘ Oh, 
Nubian!* 

What w’ould not Estade' have given for a sight iff 
the manJaruh* of Sltcik Ahmed 1 An old divan sur- 
rounded it, and an old 'rurkey carpet covered the floor ; 
cdiests and presses of books were at the lower end of 
the room, and on a high shelf a row of large old China 
plates, which had not been dusted for six months. A 
projecting Ixile of curiously-carved woodwork rendered 
the street visible both up and down ; and above it wds 
a large window, without glass, admitting a broad flood 
of sunlight, chequered by curiously-turned wooden mol* 
lions. ^ 

Fatimeb, who had bine cotton Btrii>ed garitionts, with 
yellow si i Pliers, and a blue veil on her faoe, pl^d a 


— . — 

* TJio or pUoa of ice!nff, comsppndu virtually with 

ourjwrlra/r, or ^acc of 
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cufihion for me; but it being in the draught of air, 
tiheik Ahmed reproved her, saying that the cat had 
more sense, since it sat out of the draught. This olTcnded 
poor Fatimeh; on wliiclt Sheik Ahmed, pulling the 
cat Jjow^rds him, questioned it as to the fact; and the 
refon^as he pinched its ear, replying with a loud niew, 
lie remarked that the cat confirmed what he had said. 
Sliortly after we w'ere seated, aim cofiee was served, in 
came Sheik ]Miistaphn, formerly one of the Ulema of 
the nghar or university of Cair^, but now a very old 
man, who never went out of the quarter, where his 
house was exactly opposite that of Sheik Ahmed. He 
had been at ]>amascus, and abused tlie Damascenes 
roundly for being addiclcd to w'^astc and extravagance, 
reciting a piece of poetry ho had made against iiie in- 
habitants of Salahieh, a suburb of that city, accusing 
them of being Arfad or lietcrodox Moslems. 

We then fell to talking of the various libraries of j 
Cairo, of which, it appears, that of the aghar or univer- 
sity is the largest ; but ncitlicr Sheik Ahmed iiur Sheik | 
Mustapha could tell me thn precise number of vq}unics 
it contains. The library of Ibrahim Pacha, which is the 
largest in general literature in Egypt, numbers 6000 
volumes; the private library of Mohammed Ali about 
500 ; tliat of the lato llalieb Kficndi above .'iOUO ; while 
the fragments of the Turkisli libraries brought from 
the Morca after the Greek war have 1500 Vidumes, and 
arc deposited in the citadel. All the mosques of Cairo 
were in the last century possessed of libraries, but tlicsc 
have gradually oozed away through the dishonesty of 
the librarians and insjicctors. Some years ag(», the 
Library of Moyed, of 9000 volumes, was burnt ; but as 
tlio inspector had for some time been selling the books 
privately, and ns the jiacha had at length demanded a 
catalogue of them, it was generally reported that the 
fire was not accidental. 

On a subsequent occasion I went to sec Sheik 
Ahmed at his shop in the Rook Razaar, which is a 
smtdl courtyard leading oil' the main line (d' bazaars. 
I’he court is very dark, from the height of the? 
houses, and HCeommodates only five booksellers in this 
large city of above 200,000 sqpls. 'Fheir principal 
stock consists of Koraiis and tlicologic^d works, wliich 
they are not allowed to sell to Pranks, ninl which 
are iiitenisting only to those wIjo make a study of 
Alosleni theology. The scientific raaniiscript works 
HTi'i written by men who lived in !i circle of ex- 
ploded ideas, and to the general scholar the most inte- 
resting are those on history and poetry — the former 
unfortunately very rare and dear. 'JHie greatest of the 
Egyptian historians is tlie celebrated El Maerccz3% a 
native of Baalbec in Syria (hence his name from a 
quarter of that quondam city), who nourished in Cairo 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. He was not 
only one of tiie grel&t law-yers and theologians of his 
ago, but lias left thinly really ample and aulhentie 
histories of the vanoo-s political systems that have suc- 
ceeded each other in Egypt from the ^Moslem conquest 
down to his own period. Tlie most useful of his works 
to a stranger in Cairo is the ‘ Kitab cl Khilat,’ or lopo- 
graiducal description of Cairo, with the history of all 
the great edifices, sliowing the successive growth of the 
town to its iircsent extent, for in his day Cairo was 
more populous than at present. A (ionmion coi)y of 
this work is not to bo had under eight hundred piastres, 
or nearly I.1.8 sterling; and a very fine one, lent me. by 
Mr Lane, was worth from L.10 to L.12. I am sur- 
prised that this work has not received an earlier atten- 
tion from both the Oriental Translation Euiid and the 
Text Fund. 

When I entered the bazaar, 1 found Sheik Ahmed 
in boisterous spirits, and he told me that some im- 
pudent afreet had gilssn him a false alarm that four 
nights ago he had dreanied that he should die in three 
days, but he had that morning awakened alive and 
merry. The booksellers on each side of him now begim 
to joke him on his dream, on firhieh he said, ‘ God dia 
not tell Mohammed beforehand when he was to die; 


why should be give such notice to so contemptible a 
being as Sbeik Ahmed? It must have been "some 
afreet. Bodily death I am not afraid of: the only real 
death is when a man's purse is empty, and ho does not 
know how to 1111 it again. There is nothing like g little 
money in life, although, when the death of the body 
comes, money will not avail. If I said to Azrael (the 
A«gel of Death), “Azrael!” “Well, what do you 
want?” quoth he. “ Sheik Ahmed wishes you to 
spare his life ten days, and he will give you five 
piastres.” “ No ; not one day imJec'l.” “ Allah halyk — 
may Goil deal kindly with yourself! —oh Azrael, spare 
life one day, and he will give you fivo purses.” “Not 
an honr.| “ Thou good, kind Azrael— thou cxeollcnt 
and respicted Azracd, spare his life, and he will give 
you fifty purses!” “No, not one niiuute : so ccaBe 
your clack, and come along!”* 

We then went to see the sale of the books printed at 
the governinent press of Roulak. The place of sale is 
a new large edifieo close to the Melikcmeh, and is in 
the forni of a European library, with a gallery above, 
all quite new, and having a European look. Rut while 
the value of the edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights' has 
doubled, the useful works go olf slowdy even at low and 
unromiinerating iiriees. Eor a ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ in 
quarto, with close i>rint, 1 {laid three shillings ; the 
* Memuiffs of the Empress Catherine,’ of the same size, in 
Turkish, cost h.'if-a- crown ; but, as usual, after making 
my purchaso, and paying the money, when about to go 
awajs 1 w'as given to understand that bueksheeshj or 
vails, to the Balesmiui were customary. 

(Jiir next visit was to tlie mosque of Rarkoiik, which 
h.as no library of general literature, but tiic finest and 
largest Korans in the world. Each leaf is a whole ealf- 
skiii, dressed with the greatest care, and cut square. 
The character is beautiful, and the illumination, mostly 
in blue and gold, surjiasses anything I ever saw before 
in cither Christian, Missal, or Oriental maniiseript. 

fciheik Ahmed, having a brisk flow of animal spirits, 
and a lively rcdi.sh for adventure, proved both a useful 
and an entertaining companion in the course of many 
rambles and peregrinations in C\iiro : but this is not 
Sheik Ahmed's first appearaiute on any stage. Mr 
Laiio, ill Iffs preface to the ‘ Modern JOgyptiaiis,' has 
given an account of hi.s glass-eating frenzies.^ * lie 
then entered the order of the Ahniedecych, and as they 
likewise never ate glass, he determined not to do so 
again. However, soon after, at a meeting of some 
brethren of this order, when several Saadeeyeii also were 
Iireseut, he again was seized with frenzy, and jumping 
up to a chaiidelitT, eaugnt hold of one of the small 
glass lamps attached to it, and devoured about half of 
ir, swallowing also the oil an<l water which it contained. 
He was conducted before his sheik, to he tried for this 
otfoniic ; but on liis taking an oath never to oat glass 
again, he was neither punislicd nor expelled the order. 
Notwithstanding this oatli, he soon again gratifiLMi his 
proi>ciisity to cat a glass lamp ; and a brother darwiojsli, 
*wiio was present, attempted ti) do the same; but a 
large fragment stuck between the tongue and palate of 
this rash x>crson, and mjf friend had great trouble to 
extract it.’ 

Thus wrote IMr Lane in but in 1846 he no 

longer ate glass, although his voracity in other rcspc'cts 
was surprising for a man between sixty and seventy 
years of age. His anecdotes were endless ; and what 
gave a great zest to his society was, that, unlike othj;ir 
OrieiitHls, he could not rest on his seat while speaking,' 
hut always got up and acted his stories; and thlfi ,£)} 
naturally and unconsciously, as to cause great 
ment. On one occasion {/sensation of another Kind 
w'as excised by his histrionic skill. One 'Fri^^’Htilie 
afternoon prayer was called from the 
neighbouring mosque, and he threw off liia ' 

and displaying an under-dress of crimaoh 
saying his prayers. An English. 
present; and after Uie .prayers weijejjowi 
versing with them alternately,! 
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1 mei^t to epend a day in the debtors’ jail, chatting 
with the prisoners on their fortunes and misfortunes. 

' ^He endeavoured to dissuade me from this, telling me 
that I.should cover mysdf, witii vermin ; and suiting 
the action to the word, conixoenced a mock hunt over 
. 1)^ person with such seriousness and activity, tliat the 
vicdtilir, ^vho did not understand Arabic, was liorrified, 
untid 1 ex^ined that it was his method of suiting the 
actioh to this word. 

Another day I had a curious instance of his uuoriental 
impulses. It was agreed that Shoik Ahmed, along 
with Hanife Rffendi, an intelligent young Egyptian 
educated in Egypt, should accouiiiany roc on a visit to 
Sheik jidohammed Shehah, the editor of Jho Arab 
.newspaper of Cairo, who lived close by. WlAn wo got 
: down stairs, 1 said to Sheik Ahmed, on account of his 
age, that we should walk at as slow a pace 21 s he chose; 
but instead of beirigpleased, he replied, * Nonsense ! you 
wont 41^ make an old man of mo;’ and this youth of 
seventy began straightway to walk at sindi a rate, that j 
we were soon lost in the crowd of the ba/aar. We n%w 
waited for Hanife, and then returned to the door to 
look for him ; but nut seeing him, wc thought lie had 
gone round another way; and after wailing a few 
minutes ut the door of Sheik Mohaiumcil Shchab, we 
jiaid visit without him. Next day 1 nuit Uanife, 

, appeared much offended, tidliug nie 1 had 
Iciiated him shamefully, in making a nfero sonibl.'ince of 
‘.gmng down stairs to the door, and then suddenly re- 
UUteiinif ihu house with Sheik Ahmed, leaving him 
iikeafopi in the street. When I explained, however, 
Sjudk. Ahmed’s sudden fit of pedestrianism, his comi< 
(demopdi he said, laughing, that it was just 

aneipijl^er occasion 1 took Sheik Ahmed to an 
i- then occupied in writing a book on Ciiiru ; 

, his asking for a gift of remembrance to give to 

t his wi%.lM} received a piiir of gloves ; so when w'e came 
<;^t,fhe said to 'me,* What w'ill that lady sjiy in her 
book^ ihe?* 1 answered that 1 had no doubt she would 
: -describe him as the renowned Sheik Ahmed el Katoby. 

? thhik mot,’ said he: * she will say that she saw the 
; sheik of the beggars, old, and blind of oruj eye, who 
" would not go away until he received a gift.’ * 

Uftring a general commission to take me to the 
: remarkable places in Cairo, for a small weekly stipend, 

: ' ho called ujikiu me Overy afternoon after business liours ; 

. and the rest of the day was devoted either to seeing 
I ' ctirioslties, or accompanying him in visits to an endless 
i itouud of acquaintances. One ib'iy he stopped at the 
' .lofty door d a house wliicli seemed deserted and ne- 
.j^cted. and said, * This is the celebrated house of the 
' Street .El Tatnayn, which was frequented b}*- an afreet, 
who ate all the victuals presented to it. Ay, ay,’ said 
he, in reply to my incredulous smile, * I knew tiiat you 
would doubt it ; but ask the people of the quarter.’ So 
approaching a pipemaker, who was boring a hole in a 
long cherry-stick, lie lisked if that was not t!ic honao 
in which the afhiet used to come and eat the victuals. 

. ‘ Perfectly true'-i)erfectly Jrue,’ said the pipemaker, 

V cohtluuing to bore : * it is six years ago.’ 

.* ItJs much longer,’ interposed a tall young man who 
f 'Stpfiid by, *ibr my beard was not then grown. The 
or prefect of police, came and caused food to^ be 
£q 46 Vthe room, and without visiblo hands or body, 
^voured.’ 

s Up cabte a man, who saluted Sheik Ahmed with 
familiarity, and then another, and another, till I 
^^ivOtnarkied what a number of people he seemed to 
jvCkatw* • * • 

’ * yyjs,’ r^hed he aloud, Vl know this street well : I 
lUarried thirty-three wives in my lif«, and one of 
; W out of tins quarter! ’ 

aheik of the jauartcr then prr stented me with a 
ouuff, Sj^^llip^oived that ids smifTbox had a 
with several locomotives on 
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(in of coaclies propelled by 


steam, I was complimented with the title of an afreet 
On this Sheik Ahmed observed that balloons wovdd 
soon supersede steam, and Ijp straiglitway received a 
similar eulogium on his knowledge and sagacity. Such 
are the Arabs of Cairo ; like children — 

‘ Pk'OfiiKi with a rattle, tickled with a straw.' 

HIGH SCHOOL OF HOBAKT TOWN. 

By a letter from an obiging correspondent in Tasmania, 
dated in May last, wc Hiid that much indignation con- 
iiniu's to be felt and expressed by the colonists at the 
eontimicd iiirtux of convicts from tlie mother country. 
But the colonists <lo not coniiiie themselves to com- 
plaints. They do iidfc submit, in grumbling, to the 
triuisfjision of tlie moral poison into their ve,ius. They 
do not fold their hands in helpless despair h<i they see 
their country converted into a vast jiiil. What, then, 
is the plan they adopt? Do they get up an iintix>odeal 
relxjlUon? Do they massacre, as they arrive, the com- 
pulsory emigrants, who iire turimd loose ux)on their soil 
like 80 many packs of W'olvcs ? No : the Tasmanians 
are too wise iind too brave for this. 'J’hcy aj)ply li 
moral remedy to a moral evil ; and while our govern- 
ment is doing all it can to contaminate them, they 
iire d<iing all they can to resist the conttimination, by 
establishing, on a great and comprehensive scale — a 

M'flOOl.. 

‘ Within one month,* says our correspondent, ‘ from 
the day on which the institution was projected, nearly 
L.50(K) wsis subscribed, payable b}' instalments within 
a year. Of this sum L.2082 has been paid in cash, and 
the residue by bills. We have resolved to engage a 
head classical master for three years, at 21 salary of 
L.400 per annum, arwl L.r)(» per annum for a house; 

I iirid we have remitted to England Ti.100 for IWLs piissage- 
nu/iiey, 2 ind B.50 for useful IxKiks ; and further, to 
secure hi.s S2ilary Jbr three years, we have set apart and 
jnve.stei} L.J200 on landed security. The colonifd go- 
vornnieiit liiive given us about five acres of land in the 
(Queen's Bark at Hobart Town as a site for the ijistitu- 
tioii ; and arc abiait to expend L.3000 in building, 
for which purja^^e our subscribed capital will beaded 
by donations to a building fund. Tims much fur our 
exertions, the sui-eess of which must in a great measure 
dex)end ujioii the cbur^cter and ability of our head mas- 
ter. Our community is not sufficiently large to enable 
each sect or dcnui]iin 2 itioii of Trotestants to support its 
own school, and we therefore aim at establishing one 
at wliii'h puj>i1s may iisscmble for educatiomd purjiosos 
on neutral ground, their religious instruction being irn- 
X)arted by their friends and ministers at home — our only 
rule being, that the Bible sIiuU be read in the institu- 
tion. 

‘ We have suirered bo much iijpiiuaracter and fortune 
by tlie indnx, year after year, of .^oousands of England’s 
]irisonerH, continued up to this very day,* against the 
continued petitions and remonstraneos of nearly every 
free colonist, and in violation of the pledges of the 
home government, that our ability to subscribe thus 
liberally is astonishing ; while our inclination to do so 
may be regarded as a proof that, although our adopted 
country has been made the penal settlement of Great 
Britain, we have still left among our free colouists the 
elements of good.’ 

The xilan of the school appears to be sound and x^rac- 
tieal, and is exx)reBBly adapted for the peculiar position 
of the colonists, by far the greater part of whom are 
necessarily engaged in agriculture, and the various 
forms of colonial trade and commerce. In addidoii to 
classical education * for tlie few/ there are to be dosses 
in English literature, inathematics, chemistry, and na- 
tural history, for the many ; and %he fundokUi^^ regu- 
lations on the subject of religion are as loUow:^!si£, 
That the Holy Scriptures shall be read in the institu- 

, — 'j 

* Two pirison ships, ladon -with male and IuoaIo oopviots, havu j 
otrivud within tha last w«eh, and ore now hi onr harhour. 
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tiun to the pupils thereof daily; but that to preserve i 
I* the Catholicity of the institution, this rule shall not be 
enforced in the case of any pupil whose parent or 
piardian niay object to 2f/, That the inculcation of 
the |>ecul iar tenets of any religious denomination shall 
bo scrKMously avoided, as foreign to the design of the 
institution. It may be added, that a peculiar part of the 
I)lan is the facility it gives for th'^ instruction of adults 
— of persons who were precluded in their youth from 
opportunities of education. * 

The council of the institution have applied to the 
University College of Loudon, soliciting it to recom- 
intmd a head master ; and it is to be hoped the request 
will be attended to in the right S]>irit, as inucli will 
depend upon the individual sclcsted for itarrying out 
this excellent, and, under the circumstances, triily won- 
derful undertaking. Although giving it, however, our 
licarty commendation, and expressing the respect with 
whicli it inspires us for the cliaracter of the i^rojectors, 
we cannot shut onr eyes to the fact, that the High 
School of Hobart Town, however BUcc,essCul it n^y be 
as an educational institution, must a(‘.t only in a blew 
and partial manner as a remedy. This remark, how- 
ever, is nut made to damp the ardour of the enlightened 
XXirtuui of the colonists, but to suggest to them that 
they must not be satisfied while the evil remains, the 
efl'ects of which they arc cndeavouriiig to combat, and 
to instigate them to continue to demand ami insist upon 
that redress to which they arc cntitleil. They know by 
experience tliat the Oulunial OUice is not likely to do 
anything of itself but mischief ; and the pressure from 
without must continue to be applied till it yields to the 
requirements of justice and trup policy. 


OBSCURE INVENTORS. 

Does it ever occur to any one how many great and 
useful inventions in the arts are inherited by the pre- 
sent age, not only without its having paid anything f<ir 
them, but for the most. p.art without a consciousne.ss of 
who 'were the inventors ? In general, there exists little 
doubt as to who were the discovereti^ of the steam-engine, 
and the other mighty things which are i^jiily doing sueh 
wonders ; but of the origin of many thousands of small 
inventions, although important in their way, little is 
Xtopularly known. Further perhs^s than the transient 
publicity of a newspaper paragraph, nanu's worthy of 
renown receive no distinct recognition. Tiie world gets 
a present of something which makes life glide more 
smoothly, and soon nobody can tell wlio was the lieue- 
factor. When looking at one of the most highly-im- 
proved watches, we are little aware of the number of 
minds which for centuries have been thinking and con- 
triving in order to bring this little machine to its pre- 
sent condition. An A^n with everything else. U'here 
is not a single proeessV the arts which lias iit>t engaged 
mind after mind to carry it to perfection. What time 
has been consumed in calculation — what hopes have been 
raised, raised only to be disappointed — worst of all, what 
ingratitude has been experienced 1 — for the world, be it 
known, jiever thanks anybody for anything— unless, 
indeed, it be in the way of fighting, which seldom goes 
without the highest comineiidations and rewards. 

On the present occasion, we are happy to be able to 
rescue the name of a luimble but meritorious inventor 
from oblivion. Until witliin the last eighty years, tjie 
finer kind of flour was made by what was called bolting it 
through a coarse cloth. This cloth was fastened loosely 
on a skeleton cylinder, and enclosed in a box with pro- 
jecting wooden ribs inside, against which the dot h beat 
wlien the cylinder was tamed round, and thus knocked 
the fine particles of flour through. The bolting-cloth 
was usually .of woollen, <)ut more anciently it appears to 
have consisted of coarse linen called dotpl(u» The dia- 
logue in Shakspeare’s play of Henry IV. between the 
hostess and Falstaff will here occur to remembrance. • 
< Hostess,--! bought you a dozen shirts to your back. 

* i^a&tojf.--<'Dowias---filthy dowlas.' I have given them 


to the bakers* wives, and they have made bolters of 
them.’^ 

The belting-cloth was often out of repair; the si&aUest. 
hole made it necessary to dress tlie flour again ; and as 
only one kind could lx* dnissed at a time, the pioc^ 
was very tedious. In this state of matters there 
much room for improvcinont j and the improver, 
an accidental circumstance, at length appeared. 
was James Milne, a native of Aberdeen, wjio bad ftrti' 
some years been settled at Hochdale in Lancashire^ 
wher(% in a bumble way, he carried on the tm^o of a 
wireworker. One side of bis sluip was , occupied 
the articles of his trade manufactured by himself^ aihi^ 
on the other were displayed for sale a few artldet of 
linen and^'OoUon drapery. 

One day James Howard, a miller, and brother-lh*ldw 
of Milne, entered the shop to purchase some boliilnif- 
cluth, and while it was being measured, he said, * James^' 

1 wiiib thou woiddst inveiit something in wire that 
would l.ist loTiger than this cloth : thou art a clever 
feyow at invention : set thy wits to work, and it Will 
make thy fortune if it answers.* Accordingly, Milne 
did set his wits to work; and the genius which had 
hitherh) displayed itself in the construction of l]M-‘ 
cages and mouse-tvHX)s, soon xiruduced a machine for 
dressing flour, wlncli was taken *)(> Bucklaw mills, in 
the neighbourhood, to be tried. It ansvrered imrfectly;' 
indix*d BO coinxilth* wus it, that littlo alteration 
been made on it since. 

The invention, which occurred betwTcn the yeStra 
1700 and 1770, ii\ii>rovcd, we believe, the fortune of 
.lames Milne, wlio at all events reainved to MimcheUV. 
ter, where he amassed sulfieient property to enable him 
to retire from business. His latter years, it 8eem|, 
embr.aced some romantic ciivuinHta,nees ; but wc have 
only the means of niontiuniug that he removed with his 
family to hVance, where he died. 

To the foregoing anccdoh; may be* adiied a notice of 
the manner in which England acquired the art of 
splitting bfirs of iron, for it refers to tlic efiurts of an 
obsimre genius — a man so abjwt as to bo a street violin* 
player, yet who is said to have laid the fuandation of |i 
family of distinction. We take the aecxmnt from a liftW 
number of •the ‘ Jliniug Jounitvl:*— * The most extra*, 
ordinary and the best-attested instance of entbisilfasin ' 
existing in conjuuctioii with pui'scveroiiao is related 
the founder of the Foley family. This man, who wae 'g. 
fiddler, living near Stourbridge, frequently witness^ tho 
immense labour and loss of time caused by diving 
rods of iron necessary in the process of making uiimp 
The discovery of the process of “ splitting,’* in wcg’lts 
called ** siditting mills,” was first made in Swollen, and 
the consequences of this advanoc in art were most disas- 
trous to the- manufacturers of iron about Stourbrld^ , 
Foley the tiddler was shortly missed from bis aGxnio- 
tomod rounds, and was not again seen for many yctfitis. 
He had rnciitaUy resolved to a.scertaiu by what mbaui 
tliQ splitting of bars of iron was acbomplished,, 
Without communicating liis intention to a singki haina|i 
being, he pruceeded to Ilul^and thence, withchtt' 
worked his passage to the Swedish iron port Ax|{veil: 
in Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way to m "iron 
foundries, wliere, ^tcr a time, he became Jt^^ivers^ 
favourite with the workmen ; and from the appafent" 
entire absence of iiitelligeaco; or anything Uto 

object, ho was received into the woirka, to ef 

which he had access. He took the adVi 
oficred, and having stored his memory with ^ 
tlons, he disappeared from amongst his ^ 

he had appear^, no one ki^w why or wh*' 
his return to England, he ci^mumcated hhl 
its result# to Mr Knight and another 
neighbourhood with whom be usociated; 
the necessary buildings were erected, and 
provided. When at length everything wa#'; 
was found that the machinery would hot. 
events it did not answer the sole end it 
it would not split the bar of iroxL . IBMty 
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li^n, and jit wftfl conoladed that abame and tnortiflca> | 
• at hip ^ilare had driven, him for cv«r. Not I 
aoi .Again, thongfh aomewhat aim ap^ily, he found j 
'liia.va^r to the Swediah iroD*work«, where he wan joy- ! 

received ; and to make aure of their fiddler, he | 
was lodged in the apUtting-mill itself. Here was the 
.very end and aim of his life attained hio’ond his utmost 
hopea lie soon discovered the cause of his 
.He made rude drawings, and after reninining sufilcient 
time to verify his observations, and impress them 
clearly on his mind, once more returned to Kngland. 
This tittle he was completely successfiil, and by the re- 
sult of his eatperience, enriched himself, and greatly 
benefited his countrymen. This appears, the most 
extrsoroinary instance of persevering sell- devotion 
rooerded in modcni times.’ 

An ^ditlonal instance presents itself. There now 
exists, we believe, an apparatus for protecting the per- 
pon against fire, and hy the use of which any one may 
Walk about uninjured in the midst of a burning house. 
Whetlier this has any relation to an invention of a per- 
son named Roberts, ive are not aware; but the appnrauis 
he contrived is deserving of special mention. About 
twenty years ngo, John Rolxjrts, a totally uneducated 
tniuer in the AVlntehavcn cullicries, invented a species 
of hoad»dress, called a safety-booth by the use of which 
Imriimg houses, and pits suspected of being chg^ced with 
9rA-damp, could be entered with ngpunity. It coii- 
^stsd of tt skeleton tin cap, rising pretty high over the 
:Vheiid, (in which vras placed a (iovoring of llannel, \ycT~ 
Crated in front, and furnished with glass eye-pieces. 
The skirts of the hood protected the slioulders, and the 
''body was shclteretl by a flannel cloak. ’J'he whole of 
this simple and unexpeusive apparatus was dipped in 
Viator previous to being used ; and possibly, for any- 
thing we have heard, the w-ater may have contained ' 
a solution of alum, which is well known to be a power- 
ful preservative against the notion of fire. JJe this ns 
it may, Roberts, when eQuipped in his hoo<i and cloak, 
tecame quite salamandriue. His fir.st public experiment 
was made In a low building connected with certain vitriol 
works near Whitehaven. A quantity of straw, thickly 
strewn with sulphur, was scattered along the floor, and 
Set on fire ; and when the atmosiihere becJUnc so uneii- 
d.ar«Uo as to drive the bystanders from the doorway, 
Ihiberts, in his hood and clonk, entered the Imuso. The 
door was closed behind him, and he remained upwards 
isf twenty minutes w-ithout inconvenience in a place 
wlvere, under the usual circumstances, no living creature 
could hare existed one-fourlU of the time. He after- 
l^ards underwent various other trials with equal se- 
curity. The merits of the invention, however, were 
gcneriilly unlieeded ; and had not Mr Wilson J 4 cdgcr, 
aditoii^of the ‘ Whitehaven Gazette,’ interested himself 
in ills behalf* this ingenious individual might have re- 
mained unknown. By Mr Wilson, lb»bert8 was intro- 
duced to tl*e notice of the late J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M.Vm Who, we believe, ivas tbo means of bringing the | 
Invention, under the inspection of dilfcrcnt sciciitifit 
bodiee in London, Dublin, and J'aris, before whom 
j Itoberts put the powers of Ifis hood to the test in many 
' f^vere experimental trials. He was warmly ajiplauded 
the gentlemen who witnessed these trials, and was, 
nio tnfumried, rewarded in a handsome monuer. 
of Sussex, ns president of the Society of 
him with a gold medal in token of 
the of the members of that institution. 


As a means of preserving life in mines after an exido- 
aion, land in buildings when on fire, the safety-hood,' 
we arc assured, is a most peefiil and meritorious inven- 
tion. Ih^berts, its contriver, "died at Bolton in StafibrrL 
shire, in great povertj', about nine years ag^ sho'^tly 
after his return from France, leaving a widoj{P«aid son 
in great destitution. ^From inquiries we have made, he 
w'as a person deserving of a better fate than that which 
attended his efforts. 

THE STRANGERS. 

Nav, part not no with distant air, thou cold and ntatoly one, 

For in thy mirrored mind 1 sco an imago of my own ! 

Thy \tordN have found an echo in my being’s doptlis, and inino, 

] dare to think, thou sihtSr soul ! have echoes found in thine. 

Oh if we twain did meet in some fai’-ofTand lonely if.Io,» 

Whero never flower did scent the earth, and never Niiuheani smile ; 
Where never voice, was heard to break the Btlllnesa of the air, 

Sa\e of the tyrant sea that held us hopeless captives there— 
"Would.st thou not fly to greet my step ? wouldst thou nf»t wildly 
clii^ 

Even to an firm that could to thco nor hope nor sueeonr bring ? 
Wouldst thou not thank, with bursting heart, the Frovulenee that 
sent 

A brothci- and a friend lo share and sootho thy hanisbiiienl ? 

Alas ! there sire more lonely scenes amid Iho worldly crowd. 

And desiTt isle.s more drear than anght the wastes of ocean shroud : 
Nor scent of flower, nor light of day, nor song upon the wind, 

Nor love, nor pity, may rcliovo the .solitude of mind ! 

And oven now, the lights grew dim heiienth iny dreaming eye, 

The music died, and yon gay tlirong like phantoms flittisl by. 
When thou— thou lone one '.—didst appear, to cheer with kindrc<l 
smile. 

And break the silence cold and drear that wrapped my di'sert isle. 
Thy words seemed linked with other years, a well-reroemliprcd time, 
Thy he.*u‘i u inystio language Bpnko, familiar to mine own, 

Till, madly yielding Houl and senso to the enchantment Most, 

1 could have clasped thee in my arms, and wept upon thy brwiKt ! 

I.. It. 
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To this Hcrics of .Elementary Works, for use in Schools, and alM) 
ndapted for Private Instruction, there is now added ELiccTnu ^T^ , 
bf!iiig the seventh Treatise in Ncitural I’hilosnphy, illustrated with 
forty engravings on wood. 

('arc has heen taken to nmdor this treatise as complete and con- 
cise ns ]M>8sib!e : .and from tho following list of contents, it willjb#" 
ohsurved to ineliidc the latest discoveries in Blectrh'fty, as 

the more recent ) raetieal .ipplioations of the Hcieuce 

Polar Poiu-kb in’ CSunkuai.. -1. HxATirAL r.i.KrTuieiTv : 
M-M.-vrcTisn—Lawsiif Magnetic Phenomena, Magnets, Magiietisin 
of the Knrth, M.’ignetic lustriuiients, and tlto Magnetic riuldt..— 
FniiTroNAi. OK Tknsio.v Kr.ECTjMciTV— ronduetors and Insula- 
tor^, tho Eleelrieal Machine, I'llectrp'wopi's and Electrometers, 
induction, the Pischarge, AtmospInjdua'Elcctrloity, and fiourees 
of Electricity. —II. CimnKNX E/.KCTMlt'jTY : Voiiah- ELRcTiir- 
riTY — Voltaic Circles and Uattorie.'*, Eirocls of Voltaic Electricity, 
and Aiipliealions of the Voltaic Current.— ELnCTno-MAcN ktihm — 
I'Ucctro-Magnetic Maehines.— M Ao.vKTO-ELKr'TitirJTv.— Tiik n mo- 
Elkctkk’itv.— Aniajaj. HLacTRiriTY— Animal Magnetism. 

Price lOd. bound in cloth. 
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Tho present number of the Jounml completes tho tenth volume 
(now erricB), for whieh o title-page and index have been prepared, 
auU may be had of the publisheia and their agente. 
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